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PREFACE. 


It may seem surprising that the English, who have employed their talents 
successfully in every branch of literature, and in none more than in that of 
philoloiry, should yet have fallen below other nations in the study of their 
synonymes; it cannot however be denied that, whilst the French and Gcr* 
mans have had several considerable works on the subject, we have not a 
single writer wlio has treated it in a scientific manner adequate to its import 
ance; not that I wish by this remaik to depreciate the labours of those who 
liave preceded me; but simply to assign it as a reason why I have m*w been 
induced to come forward with an attempt to fill up what is considered a chasm 
in English literature 

In the prosecution of my undertaking, I have profited by every thing which 
hiis been written in any language uj^hmi the subject; and although I alwajs 
pursiu'd my own train of thought, yet whenever I met with any thing deserving 
of notice I adopted it, and referred it to the author in a note. I hud not pro¬ 
ceeded far before I found it necessary to restrict myself in the choice of ray 
materials; and accordingly laid it down as a rule not to compare any words 
together which w'cre suilicieiitly distinguished from each other by striking 
features in their signification, such as ahamlon and 71///, wdiich require a 
comparison with others, though not necessarily w’ith themselves; for the same 
reason I was obliged to limit myself, as a rule, to one authority for each word, 
unless wlicre the case seemed to require further exemplification. But not¬ 
withstanding all my care in this icspect, I was compelled to curtail much of 
what I had written, for fear of increasing the volume to an inconvenient size. 

Although a work of this description does not afford much scope for system 
and arrangement, yet I laid down to myself the plan of arranging the words 
according to the extent or universality of their acceptation, placing those first 
whicii had the most general sense and application, and the rest in order. By 
this plan I found myself greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and I 
trust that the reader will thereby be equally benefited. In the choice of 
authorities I have been guided by various considerations; namely, the appro¬ 
priateness of the examples; the classic purity of the author; the justness of 
the sentiment; and, last of all, the variety of the writers : but I am persuaded 
that the reader will not be dissatisfied to find that I have showm a decided 
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prererence ti) such authors as Addisoji, Johiisou, Dr}den, Pope, Milton, Ac. 
At the same time it is but just to observe that this selection of authorities has 
been made by an actual perusal of the authors, without the assistance of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

For the sentiments scattered through this work I oiler no apology, althougli 
I am aware that they whll not fall in with the views of many who may he com¬ 
petent to decide on its literary merits. I write not to please or displease any 
description of persons; but I tiust that what I have written according to the 
dictates of my mind will meet the approbation of those whose good ojiinion 1 
am most solicitous to obtain. Should any object to the introduction of mo¬ 
rality in a work of science, I beg them to consider, that a writer, wdiosc busi¬ 
ness it w’as to mark the mce shades of distinction between words closely allied, 
could not do justice to Ins subject without entering into all the relations of 
society, and showing, from the aeknowlcdged sense of many moral and religious 
terms, what lias been the geueial sense of mankind on many of the mosi 
important questions which ha\e agitated the world. My first object certainly 
has been to assist tlie })liilologieal inquirer in ascertaining the force and com- 
])iehensiou of the English language; yet I should have thought ni} work hut 
half completed had I made it a mere register of verbal distinctions. While 
others seize every ojiportunitN unliiushingly to avow' and zealously to propagate 
opinions destructive of good order, it w'ould ill heeome any individual of con¬ 
trary sentiments to shrink from stating lus convictions, when called upon as 
he seems to he hy an occasion like that wliieh has now offered itself. As to 
the rest, I throw myself on the indulgence of the public, w'ith the assurance 
that having used every endeavour to deserve their approbation, 1 shall not 
make an a])])eal to their candour in vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

The Publishers, having obtained from the Author his last coiTeetioiis, 
av ail fcbemsolves of the present opjiortuiiity of oftering them to the pnbli<', 
ill the full assurance that tliey will be found to be important additions and 
mat('rial improvements. 

.Many articles have hecn entirely re-wiitten, and many new authorities have 
been added; and altogether, so much has liecri done to the w hole in order to 
give it the essential requisites of clearness and precision, that tliey flatter 
themselves they may reckon on an increased share of the ])ublic approbation, 
which has already been so liberallv bestowed upon this work. 



ENGLISH SYNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


TO ABANDON, DESERT, FORSAKE, 
RELINQUISH. 

The idea of leaving or separating one’s 
self from an object is common to these 
terms, which vary in the circiim.stance.s 
of the action; the two former are more 
positive acts than the two latter. To 
ABANDON, from the German, 6a#i, a 
proclamation of outlawry, signifying, 
to put out of the protection of the law ; 
or, a privative, and bandurn an ensign, 
i.e. to cast off, or leave one’s colours; 
is to leave' thoroughly, to withdraw 
protection or support. To DESERT, 
in Latin desertus^ from de privative, 
and sero to sow, signifying to leave oC/ 
sowing or cultivating; and FORSAKE, 
compounded of the privative/or and 
sake or seek, signifying to leave off 
seeking, are partial modes of leaving; 
the former by williholding one's co¬ 
operation, the latter by withdrawing 
one’s society. Abandoning is a viola¬ 
tion of the most sacied ties, and exposes 
the object to every misery; desertion 
is a breach of honour and fidelity; it 
deprives a person of the assistance or 
the countenance which he has a right 
to expect; forsaking, the kindly feel¬ 
ings are hurt, and the social ties are 
broken. A liad mother abandons her 
offspring; a soldier deserts Ins com¬ 
rades; a man/or«aAe.v his companions. 

Hf who alwmiom liisoiTspringor corrupts them hy 
his exiiniple, perpetiates u j^reatei e\il than a niur- 
‘l‘*>er. IIawkeswukth. 

After the death of Stella, Swift’s hcn«‘volence wa* 
Contracted, and his sexerity e.\nsperatt'd: he drove 
his acquaintance from his tubl*<, and uouLiicredwhy 
he was deserted. Hohnson 

Foisahe me n(»t dms. Adam I Miltok. 

Things as well as persons may be 
abandoned, deserted^ or forsaken; things 
only are relinquished. To abandon 
may be an act of necessity or discretion, 
as a captain abandons a vessel when it 
is no longer safe to remain in it. Deser^ 
tion is often a dereliction of duty, as to 
desert one s post; and oRen an indif¬ 
ferent action, particularly in the sense 
of leaving any place which has had 


one’s care and attention bestowed upon 
it, as people desert a village, or any 
particular country where they have 
been e.stablished. Forsaking is an in¬ 
different action, and implies simply the 
leaving something to which one has 
been attached in one form or another; 
a person forsakes a certain house which 
he has been accustomed to frequent; 
birds forsake their nests when they find 
them to have been discovered. To 
RELINQUISH is an act of prudence 
or imprudence; men often inadvert¬ 
ently relinquish the fairest prospects in 
order to follow some favourite scheme 
which terminates in their ruin. 

If he hides it privately in the earth or other secret 
place, and it is discoxered. tlie finder acquires nu 
proiwrty therein, fur the owner iiath not hy this art 
declared any mtentiun to abandon it. Hlackstonk. 

He who .it the approach of evil betrays his trust, 
or dfsarts his jwst, is branded with cowardice. 

llAW'XK.»WOKTtl. 

Wlien loiiriiiii<j, .ibilities, and what is excellent in 
the wuild/<r$ojie Uic church, w’c may easily foretell 
its rum without the gilt of prophecy. South. 

Men are wenried with the toil which theyliear, hut 
cannot lintl iii their hearts to relinquish it. !>TK£i.e. 

We may desert or forsake a place, 
but the former comprehends more than 
the latter; a place that '\^ deserted is 
left hy all, and left entirely, as de¬ 
scribed in 

The Deserted Tillage. Goi.psmiik. 

A place may be forsaken by indi¬ 
viduals or to a parliai extent. 

M.iedona1(i .ind Macleod have lost many of its 
tenaiiU anil labourers, but Kaarsa has not yet been 
forsaken by its inhabitants. Johnson. 

TO ABANDDN, RESIGN, RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 

The idea of giving up is common to 
these terms, which signification, though 
analogous to the former, admits, how^ 
ever, of this distinction, that in the one 
case vve separate ourselves from an ob¬ 
ject, in the other we send or cast it 
from us, ABANDON, v. To abandon, 
desert. RESIGN, from re and signo, 
signifies to sign away or back from 
one’s self. RENOUNCE, in Latin 
renuncio^ from nuncio to tell or declare, 
B 
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ABASE. 


IS to declare off ftom a thing. ABDI¬ 
CATE, from ab from, and dico to speak, 
signifies likewise to call or cry off from 
a thing. 

We abandon and resign by giving up 
to another; we renounce by sending 
away from ourselves; we abandon a 
thing by transferring it to another; in 
this manner a debtor abandons his 
goods to his creditors: we resign a 
thing by transferring our possession of 
it to another; in this manner we 
a place to a friend; we renounce a \ h\og 
by simply ceasing to hold it; in tins 
manner we renounce a claim or a pro¬ 
fession. As to renounce signified ori¬ 
ginally to give lip by word of mouth, 
and to resign to give up by signature, 
the former is consequently a less formal 
action than the latter; we may renounce 
by implication ; we resign in direct 
terms ; yte renounce i\\c pleasures of the 
world when we do not seek to enjoy 
them; we resign a pleasure, a profit, 
or advantage, of which we expressly 
give up tlie enjoyment. To abdicate is 
a species of informal resignation. A 
monarch abdicates his throne who 
simply declares his will to cease to 
reign; but a minister resigns his office 
W'lien he gives up the seals by wh ch 
he held it. We abandon nothing but 
that over which we have had an entire 
control; we nothing but that 

which we have lield by a certain light, 
but vs’e may resigri or renounce that 
w'hich may be in our possession only 
by an act of violence; a usurper cannot 
be said properly to abandon Ins people 
or abdicate a throne, but he mnes resign 
liis ex or renounce his pretensions 
to a throne. 

TliP passive Gods beheld Uie Giccks defile 

Their lemples, and abandon tu tho spoil 

'i'lieir own abodes. lInVDFN’. 

It would he a tjood appendix to *' the art of IninK 
and dyin;,',’' jf any one would wriU* “ the art of 
growing old,’’ and teaeh mm to rt$ign tlu ir pieteii- 
sions to tlic pleasures of y oulh. S'j kli-e. 

For ministers to bo silent in the c.uisc of Christ is 
to renounce it, and to fly is to desert it. South. 

Much gratitude is due to tlie Nine from their f.i- 
voured poets, and mueh hath been paid: for even lo 
the present hour they are invoked and worshipped 
liy the sons of \erse, whilst all the other deities of 
Olympus have either abdicated their thrones.or 1 een 
dismissed from them with cuntcnipt, CvMBERUAirn. 

To abandon and resign are likewise 
used in a reflective sense; the former 
in the bad sense, to denote the giving 
up the understanding to the passion, 
or the giving up one’s self, mind, and 
body to bad practices; the latter in 


the good sense, to denote the giving 
up one’s will and desires to one^s cir¬ 
cumstances or whatever is appointed. 
The soldiers of Hannibal abandoned 
themselves to pleasure at Capua. A 

atient man resigns himself to his fate, 

owever severe that may be. 

Reason ever continues to nrcusc the business and 
injustice of the pussions, and to distuib the repiic 
ol those who abandon themselves to their dominion 
Kxnnett. Fiiacul's Thoughts, 

It is the part of every good man’s religion to resign 
himself to Gml’s will. Cumukhi.\ko. 

When resign is taken in the liad 
sense, it is not so complete a giving ;> 
of one’.s self as abandonment. 

These three leading desiicn for honours.,,) 
ledge, ami pleasures, eoustitiite, as m-iy lie, 
factions, ami those whom we complimi n. wllu ,e 
n.ime of philosophers ha\u le.illv done nothing uls ‘ 
but resigned themselves to one of those three 

K-ENNKTt. Pascal's Thoughts. 

TO All ASK, IIUMBLK, DKGRADK, 
DISGRACE, DEBASE. 

To ABASE expresses the strongest 
degree of self-humiliation; like the 
French u/>a<.v«er, it signifies litcially to 
filing down or make low, winch is 
compoundett of the intensive syllable a 
or ad and buisser from bus low, in Latin 
basis the base, whicli is the lowest jiait 
of a column. It is at jiresent used 
principally m the Scnjiture language, 
or in a metaphorical style, to intplv the 
laying aside all tlie high preteiisions 
which distinguish us from our felhwv 
creatures—the descending to a state 
comparatively low and mean. To 
HUMBLE, in French humilier, from 
the Latin humilis humble, and tiumus 
tlie ground, naturally marks a juusira¬ 
tion to the ground, and figuuitivcly a 
lowering of the tlioughts and feelings. 
According to the principles of Christi¬ 
anity whoever abaseth himself shall he 
exalted, and according to the sainc 
principles w hoever lefiects on his own 
littleness and unwotlhine.ss will daily 
humble himself before his Maker. The 
abasement consists in the greatest pos¬ 
sible dejection of spirit w liicii, if marked 
by an outward act, will lead to the ut¬ 
most prostration of the body; humbling^ 
in comparison with abasement^ is an 
ordinaly sentiment and expressed in 
the ordinary way. 

AbsoTljcd in that immensity I sec. 

1 shriak abated, and yet uspite tu thee. (3owpmi, 

My soul is Justly humbled in the dust. Roses. 

Abase and humble have regard to 
persons considered absolutely, degrade 
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Afic! disgrace 1o their relative situation. 
To DEGRADE {v. To disparage) signi¬ 
fies to lowerin the estimation of others. 
It supposes a state of elevation either 
in outward circumstances or in public 
opinion. To DISGRACE, compounded 
of the privative dis and grace or favour, 
properly implies to put out of favour, 
which is always attended with circum¬ 
stances of more or less ignominy. To 
abase and humble one’s self may be me- 
litoiious acts as suited to the infirmity 
and falliliility of human nature, but to 
degrade or disgrace one’s self is always 
11 cul| at)le act. The penitent man hum- 
j '•8 himself, the contrite man abases 
.,(,TiSelf, the man of rank degrades him- 

.if by a too familiar deportment with 
his inferiors, lie disgrace's himself by 
his vices. The great and good man 
may also be abased and humbled with¬ 
out being dei^raded or disgraced; bis 
glory follows him in bis abasement or 
humiliation, bis greatness protects him 
from degradation, and his virtue shields 
him fiom disgrace. 

' I'is imnunt-'iUly, tW that alone 
Amidst imiiiti, nUuiment'^, cmptii I's^, 

’i he boul ciiu comfort. Yocko. 

If the mind III* curhpil and Ai/rai/#*'/tiro much in 
childriMi; if ilieir sjiirila Ih* nUiifd and li:uk**n mm li 
h> Ux) strict n hand uwr them, Utoy lose ull tin ir 
Ti;'oiiruiKl uidustiy. LocKt.. 

To degrade has most regard to the 
external rank and condition, disgrace 
to the moral estimation and character. 
Wliatever is low and mean is degrading 
for those who are not of mean condition ; 
uhatevei is immoral is disgraceful \o 
all, but most so to tliosc who ought to 
know better. It is degrading to a no¬ 
bleman to associate with prize-fighters 
and jockeys, it is disgraceful for him 
to countenance a violation of the laws 
which he is bound to protect. The 
higher the rank of the iivlividual the 
greater is his dei^radatiun ; the higher 
his previous cliaracler, or the more 
sacred his office, the greater his dis¬ 
grace if he act inconsistent with its 
duties. 

So dop’ornlile i$ the drgraJfition of our natures, 
that whiTOiiR before wt* wtne the image of (tod. m'o 
BOW only retain the im.'igc of men. Socte. 

He that walketh uprightly, is secure as ti> his 
l»n.i ir and credit; he is sun* nut tocuiiu* off disgrace^ 
fvlty either at home in Ids own app:ub«t.on, or 
ubroail in the estimation of men. Barkow'. 

Persons may sometimes be degraded 
and diSiirueed at the will of others, but 
with a similar distinction of the word.s. 
He who is not treated wit lithe outward 
and respect he deserves is rfe- 


graded; he who is not regarded with 
the same kindness as before is disgraced. 

When a hero is to be pulled down aud degraded. 
it is best done in doggrcl. Anot-tiiR, 

Philips d’od honoured and lamented before any 
part of his re|iatatiim had withered, and before h \ 
patron St. Jolm had dugraetd him. Johnson. 

These terms may be employed with 
a similar distinction in regard to things, 
and in that case they are comparable 
with debase. To DEBASE, from the 
intensive syllable de and base, signify¬ 
ing to make base, is applied to w’hatever 
may lose its purity or excellence. 

All higher knowledge, in her prcbcnce, f.ills 
Degraded. Mii.ton. 

And wheie the vales wiin violets once were erown'd, 
Now knuU% burrs and thorui di^graie the ground. 

The great ^-nsterb ot eomiKwition know very well 
thatnia^nv uo clciiant woit, becomes impro,*i*r lor .1 
p(M‘t ur an urato. w!ieii!t h«is i ecu debmed h\ com 
mon use. Addison. 

TO ABASH, CONFOUND, CONFUSE 

ABASH is an intensive of abase, sig¬ 
nifying to abase thoioiighly in spirit. 
CONFOUND and CONFUSE aie 
derived from different parts of the same 
Latin verb confundo and its participle 
con/usus. Confundo is compounded o, 
con and fundi/i to pour together. To 
confound and confuse then signify pro¬ 
perly to melt togetht ror into one mass 
what ought to be dstinct; and figu¬ 
ratively, as it is hert taken, to derange 
the thoughts in suih manner as that 
they seem nielled lojether. 

Abash exjircsses mure than confound, 
and confound more than confab. Abash 
has regard to the spirit which is greatly 
abased and lowered, confound has re¬ 
gard to the faculties which are be¬ 
numbed and crippled; confuse has 
regard lo the feelings and idea.s which 
are deranged and perplexed. The 
haughty man is abashed when he is 
humbled in the eyt;s of others; tlie 
wicked man is conjounded when his 
villainy is suddenly detected ; a modest 
person may be in the presence 

of his superiors. 

If Peter W.I8 so aAaiAetf when Christ gave him a 
look after his denial | tl Uiere was so much dread iu 
his looks n hen he was a pnaoner; how much great,*! 
will it lie a hen he sits as a )adge ? tioVTiS 

Alas I I am nflraid they h.*.>e awaked. 

And tis not done: th' attempt, and not the dat'd, 
Con/uunds us I i^UAsaPBAJU, 

AlnsI 1 no have no languago to tell 
The effecte, iie the torment of min hell{ 

Mm herte may, min barmes not bewray 
I am so confuse, that 1 cannot say. Csavosr 

Abash W always taken in a bad sense*, 
neit her 1 he scorn of fools, nor the taunts 
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of the oppressor, will abash him who 
has a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man. To be confounded is 
not always the consequence of j^uilt: 
superstition and ignorance are liable to 
be confoundedhy extraordinary pheno¬ 
mena ; and Providence sometimes thinks 
fit to confound the wisdom of the 
wisest by signs and w'onders, far above 
the reach of human comprehension. 
Confusion vs at the best an infirmity 
more or less excusable according to the 
nature of the cause: a steady mind 
and a clear head are not easily confused^ 
but persons of quick sensibility cannot 
always preserve a perfect collection of 
1 bought in trying situations, and those 
who have any consciousness of giult, 
and are not very hardened, will be soon 
thrown into confusion by close interro¬ 
gatories. 

They l)eartl and were nhasht, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing; ns when men wont to ^atch 
On duly, sleeping found by whom they dr-’ad. 

House, and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

MiltoK. 

Whereat amar/d, as one that unaware 

Hath dropp’d a precious jewel in the flooil, 

Or ’stonisli’u ns niglit-wanderrrs often are. 

Their liglit blown out in some miatrustful wood. 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay. 

ShAKsFFARE. 

The various evils of disease and poverty,pain and 
sorrow, ,ire frequently derived liom others; but 
shame and confusion are supposed to proceed from 
oursehes.and to he incurred only by the misoondurt 
which tlic) furnish. liAW'XhswuRTH. 

TO ABA.TK, LKSfiEN, IHMIJJISH, 
DKCKh-ASE. 

ABATE, from the French abattre, 
signified originally to beat down, in 
the active sense; to come down, in the 
neuter sense. DIMINISH, or, as it is 
sometimes written, minish, from the 
Latin diminuo, and minuo to lessen, 
and minus les.s, expresses, like the 
verb LESSEN, the sense of either 
making less or becoming less. DE¬ 
CREASE is compounded of the priva¬ 
tive de and crease^ in Latin cresco^ to 
grow, signifying to grow less. 

Abate, lessen, and diminish, agree in 
the sense of becoming les.s and of making 
less; decrease implies only becoming 
less. Abate respects only vigour of ac¬ 
tion, and applies to that which is strong 
or violent, as a fever abates, pain, anger, 
&c. abates; lessen and diminish are 
applied to size, quantity, and number, 
but lessen is much seldomer used in¬ 
transitively than diminish; things are 
rarely said to lessen of themselves, but 
to diminish. The passion of an angry 
man ought to be allowed to abate before 


any appeal is made to his understand 
ing. Objects apparently diminish as 
they recede from the view. 

My wonder abated, when, upon looking around me. 
I saw most of them attentive to three sirens clothed 
like goddesses, and distinguished bj the names of 
Sloth. Ignorance, and Pleasure. Addisor. 

Cassini allow’s, I think, ton French loiaes of elo 
vation for every line of mercury, adding one foot to 
each ten, two to the second, three to the third, and 
BO on; but surely the weight of tiie air diminishrt in 
a much greater proportion. Urydomk. 

Abate, transitively taken, signifies to 
bringdown, i.e, to make less in height 
or degree by means of force or a parti¬ 
cular effort, as to abate pride or to abate 
misery; lessen and diminish, the former 
in the familiar, the latter in the grave 
style, signify to make less in quantity 
or magnitude by an ordinary process, 
as the size of a room is lessened, the 
credit of a person is diminished. We 
may lessen the number of our evils by 
not dwelling upon them; nothing rf/mi- 
nishes the lustre of great deeds more 
than cruelty. 

Tully was the first who observ-ed that friendship 
improves happiness and abates mist'ry. AddisuN. 

He songlit fresh fountains in a fori ign soil; 

The pleasure lessened the attending toil. Aduison. 

The flee ness of the giver, hi>» not exacting scru 
rity, nor expressing condituiuh of return, doth luu 
dminuh, but rather increase the debt. Hahhow. 

To decrease is to fall off; a retreating 
army will deewaso. rapidly when, ex¬ 
posed to all the privations and hard- 
shijis attendant on forced marches, it 
is compelled to fight for its safety ; 
some things decrease so gradually that it 
is some time before they are observed 
to be diminished. 

These leaks shall tlien decrease; the sails once more 
Direct our course to some relieving shore. Kalcom> r. 

The decrease is the process, the di¬ 
minution is the result; as a (Increase in 
the taxes causes a diminution in the 
revenue. The term decrease is pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to material objects 
which can grow less, diminution is 
applicable to objects generally which 
may become or be actually less from 
any cause. 

If this soring had its origin from rain and vapour, 
there would bo an increase and decrease of the one 
08 there should happen to he of the other. Dkrham. 

If Parthenissn can now possess her ouii mind, and 
think as little of her beauty ns she ought to lia\e 
ciuiie w'hen she had it, there will bo no great dimiuu- 
fien of her charms. Ilvoiir.s. 

ABETTOR, ACCESSARY, ACCOM 
PUCE. 

ABETTOR, or one tnat abets, gives 
aid and encouragement by counsd, pro- 
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mises, or rewards. An ACCESSARY, 
or one added and annexed, takes an ac¬ 
tive, thous:h subordinate part. An 
ACCOMPLICE, from the word accom- 
plish, implies the principal in any plot, 
who takes a leading part and brings it 
to perfection. Abettors propose, acres- 
saries assist, accomplices execute. The 
abettor and accessary, or the abettor 
and accomplice, may bo one and the 
same person ; but not so the accessary 
and accomplice. In every deep-laid 
scheme there must be abettors to set it 
on foot, accessaries to co-operate, and 
accomplices to jmt it into execution : in 
the gunpowder plot there were many 
secret abettors, some noblemen who 
were accessaries, and Guy Fawkes the 
principal accomplice. 

I siifuk this with an eye to thos*’ cruel treatmenti 
which men of ali sides are ajit to i;ive the cliaHiclci<i 
orthuse who (lu nut agree w'illi them. How many 
men of houotir arc expO'Od to public obloquy and 
reprcmch! Those tliercfore who are cither the in- 
BtrunuMits or ahetUtrs in such inferuai deuliiigs ought 
to he looked U|»ou as persons w ho make use of reli¬ 
gion to support their cause, not their cause to pio- 
mute religion. Addi.vn. 

Wliy are the French obliged to lend us a part of 
their longue before we can know thej are conquered? 
'i'ltcy must be made (Kc^'vsaries to their own dis¬ 
grace. as the Jlritoiis were formerly so artificially 
wruiighlia the ciiitain of the Uomaii theatre, that 
they !.eeme<l to draw it up in older to give the spec- 
tatois uti opportunity of seeing their uwu dele.it 
celehr.ited on the st.ige. Adoi'un. 

Fuller he picks a purse, or robs a house, 

Or la acLuinplitc with some knavish gang. 

CUMBERU^Iln 

Accomplice, like the other terms, may 
be applied to other objects besides cri¬ 
minal oft’ences. 

P.irliiinicntcannot with any sreat propriety punish 
others for that in which they UiemseKcs haic lM*eu 
iii',amp:nes. ItxTRKB. 

TO ABHOR, DETKST, ABOMINATE, 
LOATHE. 

Thesk terms equallv denote a senti¬ 
ment of aversion. ABHOR, in Latin 
abkorreo, compounded of from and 
horreo to stiffen with horror, signifies 
to start from with a strong emotion of 
horror. DETEST, in Latin deteslor, 
compounded of de from or against, and 
testor to bear witness, signifi^es to con¬ 
demn with indignation. ABOMI¬ 
NATE, in Latin cd>ominatus, participle 
of abominor, compounded of ab from or 
against, and omvior to wish ill luck, 
signifies to hold in religious abhorrence, 
to detest in the highest possible de¬ 
gree. LOATHE, in Saxon lathen, may 
possibly be a variation of load, in the 
sense of overload, because it expresses 



the nausea which commonly attends an 
overloaded stomach. 

What we abhor is repugnant to our 
moral feelings; what we detest is op¬ 
posed to our moral principles ; what we 
abominate does violence to our religious 
and moral sentiments ; what we loathe 
offends our physical taste. We abhor 
what is base and ungenerous, we detest 
hypocrisy; w'e abominate profanation 
and open impiety; we loathe food when 
we are sick. 

The lie that flatters 1 al>//or the woit. Cowpej:. 
This thirst of kiudred blood my sons detest. Dbydev. 

The passion that is excited in the fable of the sick 
kite IS teiror; Uu* object of wiiich is the despair of 
him who perce.ies himself to l>c dying and has rea¬ 
son to fear that his \ery prayer is un ahnmmaton 
IIawkesw’ohih 

No costly lords the s'lmptnons banquet deal 
To make lum/oa^^e his \cget.ible meal, (iuldsmitii. 

In the moral acceptation loathe is a 
strong figure of speech to mark the ab¬ 
horrence and disgust which the sight or 
thought of offensive objects product*. 

ReioUing in his mind the stern command, 
lie lungs io fly, uml loathes the chaiming land. 

DuvDEtx 

TO ABIDE, SOJOURN, DWELL, LIVE, 
RE.SIDE, INHABIT. 

ABIDE, in Saxon ahitan, old German 
heiten. comes from the Arabic or Per- 
.sian but or bit, to pass the night, that 
is, to make a partial stay. StlJOURN, 
m French s<^jour«er, from suh and di- 
vrnus in the day-time, signifies to pass 
the day, that is, a certain portion of 
one’s time, in a place. DWELL, fioni 
the Danish dwclsrer to abide, and the 
Saxon dwelian, Dutch dwalen to wander, 
conveys the idea of a movable habita¬ 
tion, such as was the practice of living 
formerly in tents. At present it im¬ 
plies a stay in a place by way of res'- 
dence, which is expressed in common 
discourse by the word I.IVE, for pass¬ 
ing one’s life. RESIDE, from the Latin 
re and sideo to sit down, conveys the 
full idea of a settlement. INHABIT 
from the Latin habito, a frequentative 
of habeo, signifies to have or occupy foi 
a permanency. 

The length of stay implied in Ihesc 
terms is marked by a certain gradation. 
Abide denotes the shortest stay ; to so¬ 
journ is of longer continuance; dwell 
comprehends the idea of perpetuity in 
a given place, but reside and inhabit 
are partial and local—we tiered only m 
one spot, but we may reside at or inha¬ 
bit many places. These words have 
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likewise a reference to the slate of 
society, yidtde and sojourn relate more 
properly to the wandering habits of 
men in a primitive state of society. 
Dwell, as implying a stay under a cover, 
is universal in its application ; for we 
may dwell either in a palace, a house, 
a cottage, or any shelter. Live, reside, 
and inhabit, arc confined to a civilized 
state of society; the former applying 
to the abodes of the inferior orders, the 
hitter to those of the higher classes. 
The word inhabit is never used but in 
connection with the place inhabited. 

The Easterns abode w\\\\ each other, 
sojourned in a country, and dwelt in 
tents. The angels abode with Lot that 
night; Abram sojourned in the land of 
Canaan; the Israelites dwelt in the 
land of Goshen. Savages cither dwell 
in the cavities which ruiture has formed 
for them, or in some rude structure 
erected for a temporary purpose; but 
as men increase in cultivation they 
build places lor themselves w hich they 
iiww inhabit: the poor have their cot¬ 
tages in w’hich they can live: the 
wealthy provide themselves wuth su¬ 
perb buildings in which they reside. 

From the fir>t lo the Iasi of man’s rt^//7<’on narlh, 
lilt* discipline must no\erlie lelnxed ofguaulinf; tlie 
heart from tlio dominion of jmsbion Ui.mu. 

lly llic Israolites’ sojoitining in Epypt, ^»od niado 
M-.iy for tlicir bondage tbero, and tlieii liondagt (ora 
glorious dclivoranco through tlu>»e jiroiligious iiiuiii- 
U'statious of tlie l)n me power. Sot’ i n. 

11 (Mice from mysigtit! Tliy father cannot bcarth.cc; 
I'ly with thy infamy to some daih cell, 

W hero, on the coniines of eternal night, 

Mourning, misfortunes, cares, and anguish dwrll. 

Massinofh. 

Ileing obliged to remove my hahifathn, I was led 
ny my evil genius to a convenient house in the sfieet 
w here the nobility re-dde. Johnson. 

lly good company, in the ptneo which I hate the 
mi!.tortune to inhabit, we onderstand not always 
those from whom good can be learned. Johnson. 

ABILITY, CAPACITY. 

ABILITY, in French hahilitc, Latin 
hahilitas, comes from able, habile, ka¬ 
hilis, and luibeo to have, because pos¬ 
session and power are inseparable. CA¬ 
PACITY, in French capaciti, I.*atin ca- 
pacitas, from capax and capio to leceive, 
mark* the abstract quality of being able 
to receive or hold. 

Ahilily is to capacity as the geniH to 
ibe species. Ability comprehends the 
power of doing in general, without speci¬ 
fying the quality or degree; capacity is 
a particular kind of ability. Ability 
may be either physical or mental; ca¬ 
pacity, when said of persons, is mental 


only. Ability respects action, capacity 
respects thought. always sup¬ 

poses something able to he done; ca¬ 
pacity is a mental endowment, and 
alwHys supposes something ready to 
reetive or hold. 

K idles aie uf no use if sickness take fiom ns (he 
abiti'p at enjoj ing them. Sw ift. 

In what I have done I have ralher given n ])r( o' 
of my willingness iind desire, than of my abihti/ to 
do him (^Shakspeare) Justice* I’ePK. 

The object is t<H> big for our rnpncity when we 
would comprehend the ciicntnfeience ol a woild. 

Addison. 

Ability is nowise limited in its ex¬ 
tent ; it may be small or great: capacity 
of it.sflf alw'ais implies ajiosttise an<l 
superior degiee of power, altliouirh it 
may be modified by epithets to denote 
difierent degrees ; a boy of capacity w ill 
have the advantage over his sehool- 
f»llo\a«, particularly if he be clas.sed 
with those of a dull capacity. 

St Paul requiiolh learning in presbyters, yen 
such learning as doth enable them to exliort in 
doctrine whidi is sound, and diNpro\e them tiiat 
gainsay it; wh.at measure of ability in <ucii tilings 
fc’iall 8er\e to make men cap.ih'.c of that kind of 
oflice, lie doth not determine. Ilouhi a 

Sir Fianeis B.icon's rapacity seemed to lia%c 
grasped all that was re^ealed in books before 

IlraHEs. 

Abilities, when used in the plural 
only', is confined to the significnlion of 
mental endowments, and eomjnvhend.s 
the operations of thought in general; 
rapacity on tlic other hand is that pe¬ 
culiar endowment, that cnlaigenicnt of 
understanding, that exahs the pi'.ssessor 
above the rest of mankind. Many men 
have the abilitie^i for managing tire con¬ 
cerns of others, who would not have 
the capacity for conduct mg a concern 
of their own. We shou'd not judge 
highly of that man's abililien vho 
could only mar the plans of others, but 
bad no capacity for conceiving and | re¬ 
posing any thing belter ifi their stead. 

I grieve that our senate is ds^ indled into a <>rii(Nil 
of rhvioiic wh'*ie nirn use to display tlu'ir abtitbes 
rather Ilian to deliherate. Si a W. Jonks. 

An heroic poem requires llie aceomp'ishinent of 
soin-* great midertiikiiig, wliuh requires the ilniy of 
a soldier, and tU^ czpacily of a general. Dkyd'i n. 

ABILITY, FACULTY, TAIENT, 

These terms all agree in denoting a 
power. ABILITY is as in the pre¬ 
ceding case, the genetal term. FA¬ 
CULTY, in Latin facultas, changed 
i'rom facilitas ftneX fad0 to do, signify¬ 
ing doahlencss or an ability to do: 
and TALENT, in Latin fafentum, a 
Greek coin exceeding one hundred 
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poiintlg sterlin-r, and employed figura* 
lively for a gift, possession, or power— 
denote definite kinds of power. 

Ability relates to human power gene 
rally, by which a man is enabled to 
aot; it may vary in degree and quality 
with limes, persons, and eirciimstan'*-s; 
liealth, strength, and fortune arc abili¬ 
ties; /acul/y 18 a gift of nature directed 
to a eer ' end, and following a cer¬ 
tain rule, vn ability may be acquired, 
and consequently is ])roperly applied to 
intlividuals, an ability to speak extem- 
})Ore or an ability to write; but a 
faculty belongs to the species, as a 
faculty of speech, or of hearing, &c. 

Abtli'y to teacli by S'TinoMs is n grace* which GdcI 
<ioth l)(‘Htuw oil them whom iit* inaUcth siiffiiMco' lor 
tli<‘ comin(‘n(l.iblo (lucitaigu of then duty. Huuki u. 
No finit our p.ilatc (<<iiirt$>, or flower our smell. 

Hut oil itR flagrant l>uRom nations dwell. 

All iuiiu'd with proper fiicultii * to share 
■J'he daily buuiiltus of iheir Maki-i'a care. 

Jl NNMSas. 

Ability being in general the poAer of 
doing, may be applied in its unqualified 
sense to the whole species, without any 
dl^tlnc!io:l. 

II liman a/'iVi/// i« an unequal maudi for the Mident 
and unforetiven \u'Usitiide:i ol tin* world. 

Faculty is always taken in a re¬ 
stricted sen^e, altliou^h applied to the 
species. 

The \ifal fneulty is that by which life is pro- 
»*r\cd, and the o‘idinai> IniiciioiiR of Rpeech nio 
picM-r^ed; iheani.ual fniiity i» what comlucts the 
o|K*iatioiiR of the mind. Quincy. 

Faculty and talent are both gifts of 
na’ure, but a faculty is supposed to 
be given in an eqiMl degree to all, a 
talent in an uni'qual degree; as the 
faculty of seeing, the talent of mimiciy, 
the talent for music; a faculty may 
he impaired by age, disease, or other 
circum.slance 8 , a talent is improved by 
exercise. 

Reason ig a noble ftrulfy, and when kept within 
itg proper gpbere, and applied to useful piir)K><tcs. 
proves H meanf of exalting* human creatu es almost 
to the rank of superior U'iu),'R. Bfattie. 

*Tis not indeeii iny talent to cnftafie 
In loay triites, or t*> swell my pa^je 
With wind and noise. Drtdsn. 

As all these terms may be applied to 
different objects, they are aptly enough 
used in the plural to denote so many 
distinct povt'ers: abilities ^ex\o\e all our 
powers generally, corporeal and men¬ 
tal, but more especially the latter; 
faculties relate to the ordinary |X)wers 
of body and mind^ as when we speak 
of a person’s retaining or losing his 
facultses; /olsn/f relate to the particu- 


Lr gifts or powers which may serve a 
beneficial purpose, as to employ one's 
talents usefully. 

Amidst the agitations of prmular government, 
o'’cuHiiins will sometimes be aifurded for emineut 
abilities to break forth with p.*cuUar lustre. Blair. 

It may be obspned that young persons little 
acqaiiutcd with the world, and who fiave nut liecii 
UR*'d to npiiroach men in power, are cornmoiity 
struck willi an awe which takes away the fiee use 
of iiu-xr faculties. Burke. 

Woaknoas of counsids, fluctuation of opinion, 
otid deficiency of »piril marked his administration 
dutin',; an inglotious p»*rio(l of sixteen jears, fioni 
W'hudi KD:{l.ind did not reeuxer until the mediocrity 
of his miriisterhil talints was controlled by thu 
uRceudency of Pitt. (Joxe. 

ABILITY, DKXTKRITY, ADDRESS. 

ABILITY is, as before obs'^rved (r. 
Abilityy Capacity)^ a general ’erm wilh- 
out any qurtlificaiion. DEXTERITY, 
from dexter \h(i right hand, signif)ing 
mechanical or manual facility; and 
ADDRESS, signifying a mode of ad- 
dres.% are particular terms. Ability 
may be ustd to denote any degree, as 
to do accord ng to the best of one’s 
ability, and it may be qualified to de¬ 
note a small degree of ability 

It is not possible for our small part) and small 
ahtlAy to extend their operaUoUS so lar as to '« 
much fell among numbers. fowprR 

Dexterity and address are positive 
degrees of ability. 

ll 11 ofliui oliservi'd that tlw* race i.s won as much 
bj the derit"i*y of the rider as by ihe vi>j'>ur ,ind 
fleetiiess of the animal. Exai. or Bath 

I could produc * iunumctable inst.inces, from my 
own obhetv.ilton, of cvenli. imputfcl to the piofound 
sKill and ndrfrm of a ininiitiT which in realitv were 
either mere efleets of ne'gligence. weakness, humour, 
or pride, or at best the natural course of tiiiuES 
left to themselves. Sw'irr. 

Ability is however frequently taken 
in a restiicted sense for a positive de- 
giee of ability, which brings it .still 
nearer to the tvvo other terms, from 
which it differs only in the application ; 
ability in this case refers to intellectual 
ciuhiwnient generally dexterity relates 
to a particu'ar power or facility of exe¬ 
cuting, and address to a particular 
mode or manner of addressing oneself 
on particular occasions. Ability shows 
itself in the most important transac¬ 
tions, and the general conduct in the 
highest stations, as a minister of state 
displays his ability; dexterity and ad- 
drese are employed occasionally, the 
former in removing difficulties and 
escaping dangers, the latter in improv¬ 
ing advantages and accommodating 
tempers; the former in directing the 
course of things, the latter in managing 
of men. 
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The oftiVt/iy displayed by the commander was only 
equalled by the valour unu adroitness of the seamen. 

Clarke. 

His wisdom, by often evading fiom perils, woa 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himself ft-om 
dangers when tliey pressed him, than into u provi* 
denco to prevent and remove them afar off. II a cox. 

It was no sooner dark, than she conveyed into his 
room a young maid of no disagreeable figure, who 
was one of her attendants, and did not want address 
to improve the opiMirtuuity for the advancement of 
her fortune. Spectator. 

ABLE, CAPABLE, CAPACIOUS. 

. These epithets, from which the pre¬ 
ceding abstract nouns are derived, have 
distinctions peculiar to themselves. 
Able and capable are applied to ordi¬ 
nary actions, but not always indiffer¬ 
ently, the one for the other: able is 
said of the abilities generally, as a tdiild 
IS able or not able to walk; capable is 
said of one’s ability to do particular 
things, as to be capable of perlorming 
a great journey. Able is said of that 
which one can do, as to be able to 
write or read; capable is said of that 
which either a person or a thing can 
take, receive, or hold; a person is 
capable of an office, or cajuible of great 
things; a thing is capable of improve¬ 
ment. 

Whom (iim* before did march, a goodly band 
Of tall young men, all able aui.e:* tu bound. 

W'hat measure of ability in sucii things sh ill seive 
to make men capable of that kind ul uQice, he doth 
not determine. Hooki- b 

Able may be added to a noun by way 
of epithet, when it denotes a positive 
degree of ability, as an able com¬ 
mander, an able financier. 

I look upon an able statesman out of business like 
a huge whale, that will ende.ivuur to ovcrtiiiii the 
ship unless he has an empty cask to pl.ty w ilh. 

Tatlj k. 

Capable may lie used absolutely 
to express a mental power. 

Look you how pale he glares; 

His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones. 
Would make them capable. Shakspeahf 

Capable and capacious, though de¬ 
rived from the same verb capio to take 
or receive, are distinguished from each 
other in respect to the powers or pro¬ 
perties of the objects to which they are 
applied, capable being said of pow'ers 
generally, capacious only of the pro¬ 
perty of having amplitude of space, or 
a power to take in or compreliend; as 
men are capable of thought or reason, 
of life or death, &c.; a hall may be 
said to be capacious, or, figuratively, a 
man has a capadvus mind. 


His violcLce thou fear’st not. being such 

As wp, not capable of death or pain. Miltov 

If heaven to men such mighty thoughts would give, 

Wliat breast but thine capacUias to receive 

The vast infusion. Cowlev 

TO ABJURE, RECANT, RETRACT, 
REVOKE, RECALL. 

ABJURE, in Latin abjuro, is com¬ 
pounded of the privative ab and juro 
to swear, signifying to swear to the 
contrary, or give up with an oath. 
RECANT, in Latin recanto, is com¬ 
pounded of the privative re and canto 
to .sing or declare, signifying to unsay, 
to contradict by a counter declaration. 
RETRACT, in Latin retractus, parti¬ 
ciple of retraho^ is compounded of re 
back, and traho to draw, signifNinir to 
draw back what has been let go. RE¬ 
VOKE and RECALL have the same 
original sense as recant, with this dif¬ 
ference only, that the word call, which 
is expressed also by voke, or in Latin 
voco, implies an action more suited to a 
multitude than the word canto to sing, 
which niav ])ass in solitude. V"e ab¬ 
jure a religion, we recant a doctrine, 
we retract a promise, we revoke a com¬ 
mand, we recall an expre-ssion. 

What has been solemnly professed is 
renounced by abjuration; what has 
been publicly maintained as a settled 
point of belief is as publicly given uj) 
hy recanting; what has been jiledged 
so as to gain credit is contradicted by 
7 'etracting; nhat has been pronounced 
by an act of authority is rendered 
null by revocation; what has been 
mis-spoken through inadveitence or 
mistake is rectified by recalling tlie 
words. 

Although Archbishop Cranmer re¬ 
canted \\\o principles of the Reformation, 
yet he soon after recalled his words, 
and died boldly for Ins faith. Henry 
IV. of France abjured Calvinism, but 
he did not retract the promise which 
he had made to the Calvinists of his 
rotection. Louis XIV. drove many of 
is best subjects from France by re- 
voking the edict of Nantes. Interest 
but too often leads men to abjure their 
faith; the fear of shame or punishment 
leads them to recant their opinions; 
the want of principle dictate.s the re¬ 
tracting of one’s promise; reasons of 
state occasion the revoking of decrees; 
a love of precision commonly induces 
a speaker or writer to recall a lalse 
expression. 
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Tliu pontiff law Britannia’s golden fleece, 

Claco till hilt own, itiv«‘st her worthier sons I 
Her verdant yalleii, and her fertile plains, 

Yellow with grain', a^ure his hateful sway. 

" Shknstone. 

A false satire out;ht to be rminted for the sake of 
liim whose reputation may lie injurevL Jounsok. 

When liny scholar will convince mo that these 
S'ere ftililo and maliciuiis tales against Socrates, I 
aill refract all credit in them, and thank him for 
tne convictipn. Cumbeuland. 

What reason is there, but that those grants and 
pri\ ilegcs should be revoked, or reduced to their first 
intention ? Spenskk. 

That society hath before consented, without rc~ 
vokimj the same after. Hooker. 

*Tis done, and since ’tis done 'lis jiast rerall. 

And since ’tis past recall must be forgotten. 

Diivnf N 

TO ABOLISH, ABROOATF., KFPKAL, 
IIKVOKK, ANNUL, CANCEL. 

ABOLISH, in French abolii\ Latin 
aboleoy is c mpounded of ab and oleo to 
lose the smt-ll, si^nifyinj^ to lose every 
trace of foimer existence. ABRO¬ 
GATE, in French abrogery Latin ab- 
rogatuSy participle of abrogOy com¬ 
pounded of ab and rogo to ask, si^ntfy- 
inn to ask away, or to ask tliat a 
thing may be done away ; in allusitin to 
the custom of the Romans, among v^hom 
no law was valid unless the consent t»f 
the people was obtained by asking, and 
in like manner no law was unmade with- 
«'Ut asking their consent. REPEAL, 
in French rajrpi’Uery fioni the Latin 
words re and ajri)ellOt signifies literally 
to call back or unsay wliat has been 
said, which is in like manner the origi¬ 
nal meaning of REVOKE. ANNUL, 
in French annulleVy comes from nuly in 
Latin nihil, signifying to reduce to 
notliing. CANCEL, in French cancel- 
leCy comes fiom tiie Latin cancello to cut 
crosswise, signifying to strike out cross¬ 
wise, lliat IS, to cross out. 

The woid abolish conveys the idea of 
])vitting a total end to a thing, and is ap¬ 
plied properly to those things which 
have been long .in existence, and firmly 
established: anaMt^fOfi may be effected 
either by an act of ptiwer, as \o abolish 
an institution, or an order of men, and 
the like. 

On the parliament's part it was proposed that all 
tliu bUliops, deans, and chapters might lie irame> 
(liately tuken away and abulisned. t:LABENi>oN. 

Or it may be a gradual act, or ef¬ 
fected by indirect means, as to abolish 
a custom, practice, &c. 

The lung-cantiiiued wars between the English and 
Scots had then raised iudncible Jealousies uud 
which lung continued |H!aco hatii long since 
aMuU'd, Sir Jouh HAVWAUik 


All the other terms have respect to 
the partial acts of men, in undoing that 
which they have done. Laws are either 
repealed or abrogatedy but repealing is a 
term of modern use, applied to the acts 
of public councils or assemblies, where 
laws are made or unmade by the con¬ 
sent or open declaration of numbers. 
Abrogate is a term of less definite im¬ 
port ; to abrogate a law is to render it 
null by any act of the legislature; thus, 
the making of a new law may abrogate 
the old one. 

Iftlic Presbyterians should ubtaiu their ends, I 
euuld not lie suiry to find them mistaken iti tlie point 
which they li.i\e most at heart, by the repeal of the 
test,' 1 mean the benefit of em{>loymunts. Swirr 

9>o\on abrogated all Draco’s sanguinary laws ex¬ 
cept those that affected murder. Cumberlano. 

Revohmg is an act of individual au¬ 
thority-edicts ate revoked; annulling 
is an act of discretion, as official pro¬ 
ceedings or private contracts arc an¬ 
nulled; cancelling is a species of an¬ 
nulling, as in the case of cancelling 
deeds, bonds, obligations, &c. None 
can abrogate but those who have tlie 
power to make. Any one who has the 
power to give his word may also revoke 
it, if he see leason so to do. Any one 
who can bind himself or others, by any 
deed or instrument, may annul or ren¬ 
der this null and void, provided it be 
done for a reasonable cause, and in the 
proper manner. As cancelling serves 
to blot out or obliter.ate what has been 
written, it may be applied to what is 
blotted out of the memory. It is a vo¬ 
luntary resignation of light or demand 
which one person has upon another. 

When we abrogate a law as U'iiig ill made, the 
whole cans** lor w liicli it was inad»‘ still rt*niaiiiiiig, 
dll we nut IicriMii rcroftc our owu deed, and upbiaid 
oursehes wiih full) ? Hooker. 

I will annul, 

Bs the liiyli jxiwer with wiiieli the laws ill^e^l me, 
TIiohc guilty lurnis in wliK-h )oii have eiitrapp d, 

11 i-ely entrapp'd, to th) detested nuptials. 

My queen lietruth’d. * Thomsox. 

This hour make fiicndships w hich he breaks the next, 
y\nd every br**ach supplies a vile pretext, 

Ibisely to cancel all concessions past. 

It III .1 thouSiind you deny the last. Cumdf.rlaxd. 

ABOMINABLE, DETESTABLE, EXE¬ 
CRABLE. 

The primitive idea of these terms, 
agreeable to their derivation, is that of 
badness in the highest degree; convey¬ 
ing by themselves the strongest signifi¬ 
cation, and excluding the necessity for 
every other modifying epithet. 

The ABOMINABLE thing excites 
aversion; the D£TESTAB!..£ thing 
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ABOVE. 


ABRIDGE. 


hatred and revulsion; (he EXECRA¬ 
BLE thinif, indignation and horror. 

These sentiments are expressed against 
what is abominable by strong ejacula- 
tion«, against what is detestable by ani¬ 
madversion and reprobation, and against 
^^ha1 is execrable by imprecations and 
anathemas. 

In the ordinary acceptation of lUese 
terms, they serve to mark a degree of 
excess in a very bad thing; abominable 
expressing less than detestahlet and that 
less than execrable. This gradation is 
sufficiently illustrated in the following 
example. Dionysius the tyrant, having 
been informed that a very a^ed woman 
pr.iyed to the gods everyday for his pre¬ 
servation, and wondering that any of his 
subjects should be so interesied for his 
Rifety, inquired of this woman respecting 
the motives of her conduct, to which she 
leplied, “In my infancy I lived under 
abominable jnince, v^ hose death I de¬ 
sired ; but w’hen he ])erishfd, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by a detestable worse than 

himself. I offered up my vow'S for his 
death also, which w'ere in like manner 
answ'cred; but we have since had a worse 
tyrant tliun he. This execrable monster 
is yourself, whose life I have prayed for, 
less if tt be possible, you should t)e suc¬ 
ceeded by one even more wicked." 

The exaggeration conveyed by these 
expressions has given rise to their abuse 
in vulgar discourse, w here they are often 
employed indifferently to s^rve the hu¬ 
mour of the speaker. 

This nbominahle endeavour to suppress or lessen 
every thing that is pi aisenv orlhy is as lre»iaenl among 
the men as among the women. Steei.k. 

Nothing ean atone for the want cf mo<le-ty, with¬ 
out wiiich beauty is ungraceful, aud w it deted^tblc. 

firsELE. 

All ^ote to leave that excernble shore, 

rulluted with the blood of Polydorc. Dbydek 

ABOVE, OVER, UPON, BEYOND. 

When an object is ABOVE another, 
it exceeds it in height; when it is OVER 
another, it extends along its superior 
surface; when it is UPON another, it 
comes in contact with iis superior sur¬ 
face; when it is BEYOND another, it 
lies at a greater distance. Trees fre- 
(]|uently grow above a wall, and some- 
limts the branches hang over the wall, 
or rest upon it, but they seldom stretch 
much h^ond it. 

So when ^vith crackling flames a caldron fries, 

I'he bubbling waters from the bottom rise, 
jiboo* the brim ihev force ibdr fiery way. 

Black vaparin olunb akrfi and doud the day. 

IJBTnsw. 


The geese fly o*er the barn, tlie bees in arms 
Diivc headlong from their waxen cells in swurins. 

Dryjibb 

As 1 did stand my wutch upon tht hill 
I look'd tuw'ard Birunm, and anuii methought 
The wood began to move. Hhakspxaxe 

He that sees a dark and shady grovs 
Stays nut, but looks beyond it ou tiie sky. 

ITcnnEMT 

In the figurative sense the first is 
mostly employed to convey the idea of 
superiority ; the second of authoiity; the 
third of immediate influence ; and the 
fouith of extent. Every one should be 
above falsehood, hut particularly those 
who are set over ulbers, who may have 
an influence o?i their minds beyond all 
calculation. 

The public pnwe; of a'l pocirtipB is abovt’ <*\tMy 
soul cuntiincd in the sainc sucielics. IIcokek 

The church has over her, bishops able to silence 
the iactious, uo less by their preachiug than iheii 
uuthonty. ^ovth. 

This is ihy woik, Almi^;hty I’un idenee, 

Wliose iK)»er beyond the i-treteh of human fh(>nj:ht 
lU*\ol\e8 Ihe orbs of empire. TxoEi.suir. 

TO ABRIDGE, CURTAIL, CONTKAf T. 

ABRIDGE, in French abreger^ Latin 
ahhreviare, is compounded of tlie inten¬ 
sive syllable ab and breviareJrom brrris 
shoit, signif}ing to make sliort. CUR¬ 
TAIL, in French co«r/g short and taifler 
to cut, signifies to diminish m length t-y 
cutting. CONTRACT, in La’in ran- 
traxtuSt participle of contrahoy is com¬ 
pounded of con and trahoy signifying to 
diaw close together. 

By abridging, in the figurative as 
well as the literal sense, the quantity is 
diminished ; by curtailing, the mea.mire 
or number is reduced; hy contracting, 
the c )inpass is reduced. Privileges are 
abridged, pleasures curtailedy and powers 
contracted. 11 is ungenerous t o abridge 
the hbeity of any one, or curtail him 
of his advantages, while he makes no 
improper use of them; otherwi.se it is 
advisable, in order to contract his 
means of doing mischief. 

This woulil very much abridye the lovor*A pnina in 
this way of writing a letter, iia it wouUl enable him 
to express the most uteflil and siguiflcuui words m itli 
a single touch of the needle. Addison. 

I remember several ladies v ho were once veiy near 
seven leet high, that at pre«>eDt want some in Mies of 
five: how Uiey came to bo thus curtailed 1 cannot 
learn. Addison, 

He that rises up early and goes to bed late only to 
receive addresses is really a^ much tied and nb> idyed 
in his freedom as he tliut waits all that time to pre* 
sent one. Rovni. 

God has given no man a body as strong as his ap¬ 
petites ; but has corrected the boundlesanesi of hii 
volttptiiotis derires. by stinting his strength and eon* 
trariiny Ms eapadiies. fiovrn 
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ABRUPT. 
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ABKIDGEMENT, COMPENDIUM, 

EPITOME, DIGEST, SUMMARY, 

ABSTRACT. 

Thb first four terms are applied to a 
distinct work, the two latter to parts of 
a work. 

An ABRIDGEMENT is the reduc¬ 
tion of a w’ork into a smaller compass. 
A COMPENDIUM is a g-eneral and 
concise view ot any scienc", as p^eogra- 
])hy or astnmomy. An EP 1 TOMF 2 is a 
compressed view of all tlie substantial 
parts of a tliinjr, or in other words, the 
whole of any matter lironght into a small 
compass. A DIGEST is any materials 
(ligcs'ed in order. A SUMMARY 
comprehends the heads and subdivisions 
of a wojk. An ABSTRACT includes a 
hi ief hut compi ehensive view of any par- 
ticular proceeding. Abridgements often 
surpass the originals in value when tliey 
aremadevvith jiKl;:ment. ('ompendiums 
arc fi'ted for young persons to commit 
to memory on commencing the study of 
any sciei’cc. Tliere is perhaps not a 
lictter epitome than that of the l^niver- 
«fil History by Bossuet, nor a heWer di¬ 
gest than that of tlie laws made I'y order 
of Justinian. S>.stematic writers give 
occasional of what they have 

I cell treating up in. It is nccessaiy to 
make abstracts deeds or judicial pro¬ 
ceedings. 

I bli.ni lay befo'o nty tpriUts nii n^>rid;emmt of 
K>me few ot t'icir exlrnNagaiir'e-), in liojift. that they 
>»ill 111 time iiccU'iom llivmi>eUc« to ilroam a hul« 
more to the pur|»usv. Sp^ctaior. 

Imh'xps and dicUonaiicf arc ttie com; rndium of 
all kiiu^led^e. 1 ’oPE. 

From henre (a* Sen ins remaik'.) Virgil look the 
liintorhin Silenut, tlie ofixho^e aong is so 

evart an epiftmie of the ruutents of tlie Metamui pho¬ 
nes of Ovid, lh.it nmoiigst the aiicioot tUh's of that 
ei’lojjMte, the Mi'tantor|»hu8i9 was one Warborton. 

If UP had a eompleli' digr t of Hindu and Ma- 
homm dan laws, after tlie model of Jiistiiiiun's rele- 
hiHlrd Pandects, we shnitld rarely Im) nt a Iosh for 
p iiiripleii and rules of law' a{ 4 drcablc to the rajws 
before u«. SirW. Jokkr. 

As tlie Theseida, upon wliich ChRuccr’s Knight's 
Tale is founded, isver) rarely to met with, it raav 
not lie iiiipleAsing to the reader to see here a short 
tKinmari/ of it. Tyrwhitt. 

Though Mr. llalhed performed his part with fide¬ 
lity. >ei the Persian interpreter liad supplied him 
only with a loose, litjadicious epitome of the i riginal 
Sanscrit; in whtoh abttract many essential natsnges 
lire omitted. Sia \V. Jones. 

Epitome and abstract are taken for 
otli(‘r objects, which contain within a 
small compass the essence of a thing. 

The fWee ts the rpitome of the whole man. and 
the eyes are as U were tlte vjdtome of the face. 

lIVOHBe. 


Bnt roan the abttract 
Of all perfeetion, which the workmanship 
Of heaven hath modelled, in himself oontainx 
Passions of several qualities. PoR9 

ABRUPT, RUGGED, ROUGH. 

ABRUPT, in Latin ahryptvs, parti¬ 
ciple of ahrumpo to lircak off, siirnifies 
the slate of I'cingbroken off. RUGGED, 
in Saxon hrugge^ comes from the Latin 
rugosus, full ot wrinkles. ROUGH is 
in Siixon recA, high German rauh, lew 
German rug, Dutch ruig, in Latin ru- 
dis uneven. 

These words mark different degrees 
of unevenness. Wliat is abrupt has 
givater cavities and protuberances than 
what is rugged; wbat is rugged has 
greater irregulai it It'S than what is rough. 
In the natural sense abrupt is oppibsed 
to what is unbroken, rugged to what is 
even, and rough to wh A is '•moo'h. A 
precipice is abrupt, a path is rugged, a 
j»!ank is rough. Toe abruptness tif a 
body is generally occasioned by a violent 
concussitm and reparation of its paits; 
ru gged f I ess arisen \rom natuial, but less 
violent causes ; roughness is mostly a 
natiral prop.uty, althuugli sometimes 
preduced by fiiction. 

Tlir nrocipif'C abrupt 
ruyecting honor on tiio blat'koiied Hood, 
boftens at th> retiirD Thowson it Scmmfr 

The evils of this 1 ft* appear like rock*! and preci¬ 
pices, rugged and baireit at n di»tauce; but at utti 
nearer .ipproach we find them Utile fruitful spots 

Srtcr.iTOR 

The common, overgrown with fern, and rough 
Wjth pnekU gi.rse that shapeWss anddelurmed, 

And dangerous to the touch, has vet bhx>n:. 

CoWPE* 

Not the rough whirlwind, fhvt deforms 
Adria's black gulf, and vexes it wiih sUirms, 

The stubborn viitue of his soul ran rauvu. Fkahcu 

In the figurative or extendcvl applica 
tion, the distinction is equally clear. 
Words and m.tnners are abrupt wlten 
they are sudden and unconnected; the 
temper is rugged which is exjx)scd to 
frequent ebullitions of angry tiumour; 
actions are rough when performed with 
violence and incaution. An abrupt be¬ 
haviour is the cons* quence of an agitated 
mind ; a rugged disp >silion is inherent 
in the character^ a rough depoitment 
arises from an undisciplined state o' 
feeling. An habitual steadiness and 
coolness of reflection is best fitted to 
prevent or correct any abruptn&ss of 
manners; a cultivation of the Christian 
teinpercannot fail of smoothing down all 
of humour; an intercourse 
with polislied society will inevitably 
refine down all romg^ees of behaviour. 
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ABSENT. 


ABSOLVE. 


My lady craves 

To know the cause of your abrupt departure. 

Shakspkare. 

The greatest favours to such an one can neither 
Buflen nor win upon him, iieitlter melt nor endear 
him, but leave him as hard and rugged as ever. 

South. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverse¬ 
ness which rough and imperious usage olien pro¬ 
duces in generous minds. Locke. 

TO ABSCOND, STEAL AWAY, SE¬ 
CRETE one’s self. 

ABSCOND, in Latin ahscondo^ is 
compounded of abs and condo^ signify¬ 
ing to hide from the view, winch is the 
original meaning of the other words; 
Xo abscond is to remove one’s self fortlie 
sake of not being discovered by those 
with whom we are acquainted. To 
STEAL AWAY is to gel away as to 
elude observation. To SECRETE 
ONE'S SELF is to get into a place of 
secrecy without being jiercoived. 

Disiionest men abscond, thieves steal 
away when they dread detection, and 
fugitives sBci'ete themselves. Those wlio 
abscond will have frequent occasion to 
steal away, and still more frequent oc¬ 
casion to secrete themselves, 

ABSENT, ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT, 
DIVERTED, DISTRACTED. 

ABSENT, in French absent, Latin 
iihsens, conies from ah from and sum to 
bo, signifying away or at a distance from 
all objects. ABSTRACTED, or AB¬ 
STRACT, in French Latin ah- 

stractus, participle of abstraho, or ab 
fiom and trahoXo draw, bigndies drawn 
or separated from all objects. DI¬ 
VERTED, in French divertir, Latin 
diverto, compounded of di or dis asun¬ 
der, and verto to turn, signifies turned 
aside from the object that is present. 
DISTRACTED ot course implies drawn 
asunder by different objects. 

A want of pioper attention is implied 
in all these terms but in different de¬ 
grees and under different circumslance.s. 
Absence of mind is either a state or a 
habit; a man may be occasionally ab¬ 
sent, 

I have hardly seen a line from any of these gen¬ 
tlemen, but spoke them as absent from what they 
were doing, as they profess they are wlien they come 
into company. Spectator. 

Or a man may contract an habitual 
absence, either from profound study, or 
from any other less commendable cause. 

Nothing is so incomoutiblo with politeness as any 
trick of absence of niiiid. Eabi, or Chatoam. 

Abstraction denotes a state, and for 
the most part, a temporary state. 


lie would begin the ceremonjr again, and having 
gone through it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his com])aniuns. Bosweli.. 

The term absent simply implies not 
present with one’s mind, not observant 
of present objects, but it does not neces¬ 
sarily imply thinking on any thing; a 
man may be absent who is thinking on 
nothing. 

TlieophrastuB called one who barely relu'nrsed liis 
speech, with his ejes fixed, an "absent actor.” 

IlronKs 

Abstracted, on the other hand, de¬ 
notes a deep thought on something not 
present. 

'I hat space the evil one abstracted gtc>od 
Fn)m hi!, own evil, and for the time leiiiained 
Stupidly good. M ir ro.v. 

Abstract may in poetry be used in 
the sense abstracted. 

Abstract as in a trance, methouKlil I saw, 

Thougii sleeping, where I lay, and saw tlie sliuiie. 
Still glorious, before whom awake 1 stood 

Mil ION. 

Absent and abstracted denote an ex¬ 
clusion of present objects ; diverted and 
distracted,i\. misapplied attention to pre¬ 
sent objects, or to such objects as do not 
demand attention. An absent man 
never has his body and mind in the 
same place ; the abstracted mati is lost 
in thinking; a man who is t:K^\\y diverted 
seeks to take an interest in every passing 
object; a t/w/rar/erf man is unable to 
think properly on any thing : it may be 
good to he sometimes diverted. 

The mind is icfriKcratcd by intciruption; the 
thoughts arc divirted from the piiricipul subjcit; 
the reader is wcar> he knows not why. 

Johnson's PuhF.\CE to SiiAKspKAbK. 

It is bad at any time to be distracted, 
particularly when it arises from pa.ssion. 

He Hsed to rave for his Marianne, and call upon 
her in his distracted tiu. A ddison. 

TO ABSOLVE, ACQLJT. 

ABSOLVE, in Latin absolve, is com¬ 
pounded of ab from and solve to loose, 
signifying to loose from that with whiclt 
one is bound. ACQUIT, in Frencli 
acquitter, is compounded of the inten¬ 
sive syllable ac or ad, and quit, quitter 
in Latin quietus quiet, signifying to 
make easy by the removal of a charge. 

These terms imply the selling free 
from guilt or its consequences. Ab¬ 
solving may sometimes be applied to 
offences against the laws of man, but 
more frequently to offences against 
God; acquitting applies solely to of¬ 
fences against man. The conscience 
is released by absolution; the body, 



ABSOLVE. 


ABSOLUTE. 


IS 


gtx)ds, or reputation, are set free by an 
acquittal. 

Yet to be secret, makes not sin the less; 

’Tis only hidden from the vulgar view. 

Maintains indeed the reverence due to princes, 
liut not abtiilves the eouscience from the crime. 

DKYorw. 

The fault of Mr. Savajro was rather negligence 
than ingratitude ; but Sir Uichard Steele mu<>t like* 
wise be acquitted of severity; for who is there that 
cart patiently bear contempt from one whom he lias 
relieved and supported ? Jonnsuu. 

TO ABSOLVE, ACQUIT, CLEAR. 

ABSOLVE in this case, as distin- 
jvuished from the former article, (v. To 
abaolve^) is extended to all matters af¬ 
fect ina; the conscience generally. AC¬ 
QUIT {V. To absolve^ acquit) and 
CLEAR in the sense of making clear 
or free from, are applied to everything 
wliich may call for blame, or the im¬ 
putation of what is not right. A per¬ 
son may be absolved from his oath, 
acquitted or pronounced quit of every 
charge, and cleared from every impu¬ 
tation. 

Com poll'd hy throats to take that bloody oath 
And the act ill, 1 am absolv'd by both. Waller. 

Those who are truK learned will acquit me in 
this pnvnt, in which I have been so far from offend¬ 
ing, that I hsne been scrupulous iierhapsto a f.uilt 
in quoting the authors of scvcr.u passages wlitch I 
might have made my own. Apdi.sok. 

lie set himself with vorj’ great zeal to cltar the 
Uumtsh church of idolatry. Buknet. 

ABSOLUTE, DESPOTIC, ARBITRARY, 
TYRANNICAL. 

ABSOLUTE, in Latin absolatus, 
participle of a6so/t70, signihes absolved 
or set at liberty from all restraint as it 
regards persons; unconditional, unli¬ 
mited, as it regards things. DE¬ 
SPOTIC, from in Greek dftrKorq 

a master or lord, implies being like a 
lord, uncontrolled. ARBITRARY, in 
French from the Latin arbi- 

trium will, implies belonging to the will 
of one independent of that of others. 
TYRANNICAL signifies being like a 
tyrant. 

Absolute power is independent of and 
superior to all other power; an absolute 
monarch is uncontrolled not only by 
men but things; he is above all’ law 
except what emanates from him.seir. 
When this absolute power is assigned 
to any one according to the constitution 
of a government, it is despotic. De¬ 
spotic power is therefore something less 
than absolute power: a prince is abso^ 
lute of himself; he is despotic by the 
consent of others. In the early ages 


of society monarchs vrere'absolute, and 
among the Eastern nations they still 
retain the absolute form of government, 
though much limited by established 
usage. In the more civilized stages of 
society the power of despots has been 
considerably restricted by prescribed 
laws, insomuch that despotism is now 
classed among the regular forms of 
government. 

An hoDPBt private man often grows cruel and 
abandoned when converted into an absolute prince. 

Addison. 

Such an history as that of Suetonius is to me an 
unanswerable argument against despotic power. 

Addison. 

Absolute is a term of a general appli¬ 
cation in the sense of absolved or freed 
from all control or limit; in this sense 
God is said to be absolute. 

Unerring power 1 
Supreme an<l absolute, of these jour ways 
You render no account. Lillo 

Sometimes it is applied either to the 
power itself or to the exercise of power, 
as absolute rule or dominion ; despotic 
is likewise applied to the exercise ofthe 
power as well as the power itself, as de¬ 
spotic sway ; arbitrary and tyrannical 
are used only in tliis last application: 
the latter is always taken in a bad sense, 
the former sometimes in an indifferent 
sense. AVitli arbitrariness is associated 
the idea of caprice and seltishnes.s. 
With tyranny is associated the idea of 
oppression and injustice. Among the 
Greeks the word rvpavvog, a tyrant, 
implied no more than what we now 
understand by despot, or more properly, 
one who gained the supreme power in 
a republic ; but from the natural abuse 
of such power, it has acquired the sig¬ 
nification now attached to it, namely, 
of exercising power to the injury of 
another. If aosolufe power come into 
the hands of any one man or body of 
men, it is fair to'expect that it will be 
used arbitrarily. In despotic ^osovn- 
ments the tyrannical proceedings of 
the subordinate officers are often more 
intolerable than those ofthe prince. 

The power of the \iceroy is very fl6so/«fr; he has 
not only the command of all the military force in 
the kingdom, but likewise presides with unbounded 
authority in all ci\il tribunals. IIbydone. 

Whatever the will commands, the whole man must 
do; the empire of the will over all the facultiei 
being absolutely overruling and despotic. South 

By an arbitrary proceeding I mean one conducted 
by the private opinions or feelings of tlie man who 
attempts to ^•guIate. Burke 

Our sects a more tt/rannSe power assume, 

And would for soorpions ch.*uigo the rod of Rome. 

tiOSOOHWtN. 
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ABSORB. 


ABSTAIN. 


TO ABSORB, SWALLOW UP, INGULF, 
ENGROSS, IMBIBE. 

ABSORB, in French a6«or6er, Lai in 
absorbeot is compounded of ab and 
sorbeo to sup up, in distinction from 
SWALLOW UP; the former denoting 
a gradual consumption; the latter, a 
sudden envelopement of the whole 
object. The excessive heat of the sun 
al sorbs all the nutritious fluids of bodies 
animal and vegetable. The gaming 
fable is a vortex in which the principle 
of every man is swallowed up with his 
estate. INGULF, compounded of in 
and gulfi signifies to be inclosed in a 
great gulf, which is a strong figurative 
representation lor being swallowed up. 
As it applies to grand and sublime 
objects, it is used only in the higher 
style. 

The rsiya of the sun are reflected by a ^\hit6 Iwdy. 
and absorbed by a black one. * Bacon. 

Surely the bare remembrance that a man nasfor- 
nerly rich or great cannot make him ut all happier 
there, v.here an iuflnite happiness or an inlliule 
misery shall equally swallow up the sense of tlione 
poor felicities. Soviu. 

Ingulf'd, all helps of art ae vainly try 
To aeather leewaid shores alas! too nigh. 

Falcoker. 

ENGROSS, which is compounded of 
the French words en grns whole, signi¬ 
fies to purchase wholesale, so as to 
swallow up the profits of other's. In 
the n oral application therefore it is 
very analoirous to (d)sorh. The m nd is 
absorbed in tlie contemplation of any 
subject when all its powers are so bent 
upon it as not to admit distraction. 
Tire mind is engrossed by any subject 
when the thoughls of it force them¬ 
selves upon i»s conttmplation to the 
exclusion of otheis which should en¬ 
gage the attention. 

Absorled in that immcnoily I .see, 

1 shrink ubasciJ, and }ct aspite tu thcc. ('owi’Er. 

Those* two gieat tilings (hat so engrois the desires 
and designs of lioth the nublei and ignohler 8»>rt of 
mankind, are to be found in leligiou.nutiicly, \\iMh.m 
and pleasure. South. 

Absorb conveys the idea not. only of 
taking from something, but also of 
taking to itself; engross conveys the 
idea only of taking to itself, but that to 
the exclusion of others; a certain sub- 
jtet absorbs the faculties, and meta¬ 
phorically, the roots of plants absorb 
moisture; a person engrosses the con¬ 
versation so that others cannot take a 
part in it. 


From the earliest accounts of tb« Greeks to theii 
absorption into the Roman empire, we cannot Jadgo 
that their intestine divisions consumetl less tl'an 
millions of their iuhabiUnts. Bukkr. 

This inconvenience the politician mu><t expert 
from others, as well as they have felt flom him, nn- 
less he thinks that he can engross this princiide to 
himself, and that others cunnol bo as false and 
atheistical as himself. South. 

Absorb, and IMBIBE from in and 
bibo 1o drink, both imply the taking in 
by a gradual nioces.s; hut the former 
includes the idea of being taken in so 
as to he lost, the latter that of being 
taken in so as to form a part of that by 
which it is received. 

I have been tempted to think that they (the 
comets) did not return at all, but were nbso'bvd i;i 
the body of tho sun. Humming , 

As meadows parch'd, brown gru\es, and with'iiug 
flow ers, 

Imbibe the spnrklini! dew and cenial showers, 

Thus toman's grateful soul fiom llea\’n (lesoetul 
The mercies of bis Futhir, Lord, and Fru nd. 

Sir W. Jonks. 

So in the improper application, an 
idea absorbs the mind, and the m.nd 
imbibes the idea 

The agreeable prospi'rt of soon meeting absorbed 
nil melancholy thoughts. BitviKi.Nk. 

The colonies had formed within themseUos as¬ 
semblies so exceedingly icseniUhng a paili.imerit in 
all their functions and power, that it was im) iKsiblu 
they should not imbibe some upiuiou of u similar 
authuiity. Hurkk 

TO ABST.MN, FORBEAR, RKFHAIK. 

ABSTAIN, in French abstenir, Lai in 
abstineo, is compouniled of ah or abs 
from, and teneo to keep, signifying to 
keep one’s self fiom a thing. FOR¬ 
BEAR is compounded of tl e jirepo- 
sition for, or fiom, and the verb to hear 
or carry, signifying to carry or take 
one’s self from a thing. REFRAIN, in 
French refrmer, Latin refreeno, is com¬ 
pounded of re back, and frcerio, from 
freenum a hiidle, signilying to keep 
back as it were by a hiidle, to hiidle in. 

All these terms imp'y the omi.ssion 
to do any thing, but vary in the cir¬ 
cumstances and in the motives for the 
omis'iion. To abstain is the general 
term, to forbear and refrain are par¬ 
ticular modes of abstaining. Abstain¬ 
ing i6 an act that may require no self- 
denial, nor oppose any inclinahon; 
forbearing and refraining both im])ly 
a certain degree of op|o.sition to the 
will or inclination, the la’ter much 
more than the former. We abstain 
from doing indifferent things from mo¬ 
tives of convenience, as to abstain from 
speaking upon a particular subject, or 
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uc abstain from important matters 
from a Mnse of duty» as “ to abstain 
from the appearance of evil.** ^e/or^ 
bear from prudence or duty to do that 
winch we nave motives for doing; as 
we ffyrbear to do an injury though in 
return for an injury. We r^rain, 
from the same motives, from doing that 
which we are strongly inclined or im* 
pelled to do, as to refrain from ex¬ 
pressing the feelings of the moment. 

A little wisdom and an easic obserratiun were 
enun^li to maUe all men that love themsches to 
Ml/stain from such diet which does not nourish. 

TaVI.011. 

1\\ forbearing to do what may be innocently dune. 
«c m.iy add hourlv new vigour and resolution, and 
secure tlie power of resistance when pleasure or in¬ 
terest shall lend tl.oir charms to guilt, Johksoh. 

These words are often coupled with 
a negative, to show the inability of the 
agent to omit doing a thing, as when 
it is said, “ I cannot abstain from the 
gratification,” or “ I cannot forbear 
mentioning,” &e., or “she was so af- 
ftettd that she could not refrain^' fiom 
tears. 

Though a p^'r^on cannot abstain from being weak, 
he may from being wicked. Aduisom. 

We are so useil amt accustomed to ibis imperfer- 
tion ill uuiselves, tiiat we cunnut forbear in some 
mcaMire U'^criliing it to him m wlium there is uo 
shadow or iinperlectiun. Addison. 

If we conceive n being, created with all his ficiil- 
'.’e« and setisex, to open his «>cs in a most ilehghtful 
I'luiii, to\iew foi tlie (list time the serenity of the 
sky. the splendour of the sun. the \erdur.* of the 
Seids and woods, the glowing col mrs of the fluweis, 
we cun hanilv i>ei^e^u it possible that he shoukl 
reft am liora bin sting into an ecstasy of joy, and 
iKioring out his praises to tlie Ci« utor of those won- 
Jers. Si t W. JoXks, 

Abstaining as a religious duly is 
mostly said of indulgences as to food or 
otlu'iwi.se which are prohibited; as it 
IS the part of the Mahometan faith to 
abstain from w ine; forbearing is mostly 
SHid of that which concerns others. 
Every one is loo liah’e to offend, not 
to have mt lives for forbearing to deal 
harshly with the offences of others. 

A<i for fasting and abstinenre, which is many tim's 
Very helpful and Hubseivieiit to the ends of religiua, 
there is no t>uch extraordinary tioublu iii it if it be 
diiicreclly muu.igoiL Tiuaitson. 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion io forbear. 

And something, every day tliey live, 

To pity an I perhaps forgive. Cowpsn. 

ABSTINENCE, FAST. 

ABSTINENCE is a general term, 
applicable to any object from which we 
abstain; FAST U a species of absti- 
nence» namely, an abstaining f>om food. 


The general term is likewise used in the 
particular tense, to imply a partial 
siinence from particular food; but /oai 
signifies an abstinence from food alto¬ 
gether. 

Fridays are appointed by the Church as days of 
abstinence; and (iood Friday as a day of fast, 

Tatlor. 

I am verily persuaded that if a whole people w'ero 
to enter into a course of abstinence, and eat nothing 
bat water gruel for a fortnight, it would al>ate the 
rage and animosity of parties. Such a jftul would 
have the natural tendency to the procuring of those 
ends for whioh a fast is proclaimed. Addison. 

ABSTINENT, SOBER, ABSTEMIOUS, 
TEMPERATE. 

ABSTINENT (v. To abstain) re¬ 
spects every thing that acts on the 
sense?, and in a limited sense applies 
particularly to solid food. SOBER, 
fiom the Latin sobrius, or sebrius, that 
'in,*sine ehrius^ not drunk, implies an 
abstinence from excessive drinking. 
ABSTEMIOUS, from the Latin ahste- 
miuSt compoimiled of abs and temetum 
wine, implies the abstaining from wine 
or strong liquor in general. TEM¬ 
PERATE, in Latin temperatus, par¬ 
ticiple of tempero to moderate or roiru- 
late, implies a w'ell regulated abstinence 
in all manner of sensual indulgence. 

The first of these terms is generic, 
the rest specific. We may be absti¬ 
nent without being soher^ softer w.thoiit 
being abstemious, and all together 
without being temperate. An absti¬ 
nent man does not eat or drink so much 
as he could enjoy; a sober man may 
drink much without being affected: 
an abstemious man drinks nothing 
strong; a temperate man enjoys ail 
in a due proportion. A particular 
passion may cause us to be abstinent 
either partially or totally: sobriety 
may often depend upon tl.e strength 
of the constitution, or be prescribed hy 
prudence: necessity may dictate ab¬ 
stemiousness, but nothing short of a 
well-disciplined mind will enable us to 
be temperate. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end d 
abstinence, which one of the fathers observes to Ik 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of virtue. 

Johnson 

CratiQiii carried his love of wine to such nn ex 
cess, tlmt he got the name of ^iks'rsTtg, iaitnchini: 
out in praise of drinking, auil rallying all sohridi 
out of countenance. Ccubcrlamd 

Tlie strongest oatlis are straw 
To tti* fire I’ ih* hlood ; he more abstemious. 

Or else good night your vow, Sbakspcars. 
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If WO consider the life of these ancient sagos, a 
great {lart of whose philosophy consisted in a fotn- 
portife and a6s<0mtoti4 course of life, one would think 
the life of a philosopher and the life of a man «*ere 
of two different dates. Addison. 

TO ABSTRACT, SEPARATE, DISTIN¬ 
GUISH. 

ABSTRACT, v, absent. SEPA¬ 
RATE, in Latin separatus, participle cf 
separOy is compounded of se and paro 
to dispose apart, signifying to put 
things asunder, or at a distance from 
each other. DISTINGUISH, in French 
distinguer. Latin distinguOy is com¬ 
pounded of the separative preposition 
dis and tingo to tinge or colour, signi¬ 
fying to give different marks to things, 
by which they may be known from each 
other. 

Abstract, as compared with the other 
terms, is used in tlie moral sense only: 
separate mostly in a phi sical sense: dis¬ 
tinguish either in a moral or physical 
sense : we abstract w'hat vve wish to re¬ 
gard particularly and individually; we 
separate what vve wish not to be united; 
we distinguish what we wish not to 
confound. The mind performs the of¬ 
fice of abstraction for itself; separating 
and distinguishing are exerted on ex¬ 
ternal objects. Arrangement, place, 
time, and circumstances .serve to sepa¬ 
rate : the ideas formed of things, the 
outward maiks attached to them, tlie 
qualities attributed to them, serve to 
distinguish. By the operation of ab¬ 
straction the mind creates for itself a 
mulliiude of new ideas; in the act of 
separation bodies are removed from 
each other by distance of place; in tlie 
act of distinguishing objects are dis¬ 
covered to tie similar or dissimilar. 
Qualities are abstracted from the sub¬ 
jects in which they are inherent; coun¬ 
tries are separated hy mountains or 
seas; their inhabitants are distinguish¬ 
ed by their dre.ss, language, or manners. 
The mind is never less abstracted from 
one’s friends than when separated from 
them by immense oceans: it requires a 
keen eye to distinguish objects that 
hear a great re.semblance to each other. 
Volatile persons easily ahstra/ct their 
minds from the most solemn scenes to 
fix them on trifling objects that pass 
before them: an unsocial temper leads 
gome men to separate themselves from 
all their companions; an absurd am¬ 
bition leads others to distinguish them¬ 
selves by their eccentricities. 


We ought to abarai't our mindt from the obse 
tion of an excellence in those we converse with,> 
we have received some good information of the u, 
position of their minds. Stxsi • ^ 

Fontenelle. in his panegyric on Sir Isaac New- ■ 
ton, closes a long enumeration of that philosopher 
virtues and attainments with nn ob.serration tliat be 
was not (iistinguhhed from oilier men by any singu¬ 
larity eitlier natural or affected. Johnson. 

It is an eminent instance of NewtonV superior! ^ 
to the rest of mankind, that ho was able to tepnru u 
knowledge Arom those weaknesses by which know . 
ledge is generally disgraced. Johnson ^ 

ABSTRACTED, ABSTRACT. 

ABSTRACTED, as in the forn. 
case (r. Absent), is properly applit 
fo persons or things per.sonal. AB-' 
STRACT, which is but a contractior 
of the former, is most commonly uset * 
to denote the qualities of things. A 
person is Srtid to be abstracted who is 
in a state of ahstrartion; or a person 
may lead an abstracted life or course' 
of life, or follow an abstracted theory, 
when the mind is altogether abstracted 
from external or sen>iMe objects; a 
thing is said fo be abstract which is 
formed by the operation of ah'>tract\(»h 
or abstracted thinking, as an ahstrac ^ 
idea, which is abstracted or separate. 
by the mind from tlie olijocts to which' 
they belong or inhere; whiteness is a. 
abstract idea, because it is conceivei 
m the mind abstracted from snow, ' 
wall, or any otlicr substance tiud .n. 
white, 

A NOiithfuI pnssiun (ox abstracted detotion »h 
not lie enconra^'t’d. Jonsso 

It is indeed (iilTicuIt. perhaps impoBsible, tn gi\e 
limits to the mere abstract competence of the su 
preme power. Uokkk. 

ABSTRACTION, ALIENATION, 

ESTRANGEMENT. 'I 

ABSTRACTION expresses the state 
of being abstracted as to one’s mind 
or person from any ohjeet generally 
ALIENATION, the state of beins 1 
alienated as to one’s affections from 
others. ESTRANGEMENT, thestaK ^ 
of being a stranger or unknown to 
others. Abstraction expresses less than; 
alienation or estrangement; it issim- 'S, 
the abstaining to take a .ontin- 

others in any matter, as an iid events 
from the world, its cares, t .sequences ; 
jileasures. Alienation • al actions, or 
ment both suppo.se an to events; 
mind towards any oh - simply to cir- 
is where the heart a s are frequently 
come alien or strange r ness, and row- 
they have been or ougu.'^istakes; but 
estrangement is where tli independent 

'nor fi nnr 
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f{^ iies distant from that with which one 
been or ought to be intimate. 

1 Whether dftrk pf«tagf>f of t)io night prorml from 
I iv Ulnut power of the soul (luring Uer abitmetion, 
IT (i-om theopcraiiuttof subordmntu spirits, has (>L'eii 
j diiputo, Adiiisov. 

One is said to he abstracted from the 
J mg, t)ut alienated or esiratifred from 
|lK* person or the thing. 

i'’’lie rough and impetuous mannersof Towiiihend 
4 11 to alienate the king and disgust the quefU. 

•I, (’OXE 

)ion this latter marriage the Lord Mandoviitj 
f at } estniM^rd hmis(*ir (rom court. (‘LAkKM*o.v. 

TO AIUISi:, MISUSK. 

AUUSE, in Latin abuswt^ participle 
f abuior, compounded of ab Irora, and 
utor to use, signifies to use away or 
wear awav with using; in distinction 
'rom MISUSK, which signifies to use 
amiss. 

Every thing is abused which receives 
any sort of injury ; it is misused, if not 
used at all, or turned to a wrong use. 
oung peojile are too prone to abuse 
ouks for want of selling a proper value 
} 1 llieir contents ; they do not alwajs 
-void misusiu^ them m (heir riper 
; 'ars, when they read for amusement 
»nly instead of improvement. Money 
abused when it is elijiped, or i‘s value 
gij way lessened; it is misused when 
if . spent in exetss and dehaiichery. 

St now no fill Hit gloat .IS the a//u<r of the uiidot*- 
lilting, and 101 tlioro is nu utio lieu nioro oommuti. 

Steilf. 

UikI riHpiiifs not mrn to iviutig or misuse Ui«>.r 
I u'liUifs lor him, iioi to lie to utlierd or thcm<(fli <'4 
•r Ills saki*. Lucku 


( AllU.SK, I>VKCT1VK. 

ABUSE (r. To abuse) is here taken 
in tlic metaphorical application for ill- 
"eatment of persons by the use of 
.-irsh words. INVECTIVE, from liie 
jiiitin inveho, signifies to bear iii)on or 
*4ainst. Harsli and unseemly censure 
h the idea common to these term.s; but 
Jie former is employed more pruperiy 
tjj^nst the person, the latter against 
‘dbuse is addressed to (he 

"'“■’"y "-“‘M 

any plan » « 

arrlngei^Til ‘'“"‘ 7 ’ 

f by paity spirit, or an 
Thif book fella/ iih of feeling in mat- 
wiio had ufver 8^ is always re- 

,, he vulgar in their private 

open at is the ebullition of 


zeal and ill nature in public coneertm. 
The more rude and ignorant the man, 
the more liable he is to indulise in 
abuee; the more rest!e.ss and opiniated 
the partisan, whether in religion or 
politics, the more ready he is to deal 
m invective. 

At an fiitcrtainment (.'tveu by Pitutrtltu (u tomii 
uf hta iiilimatf*. Thru»i|>pu<. a man uf %iuk‘ut p.!,. 
aion and inflamed uirhwme, took aomt occasiuii. 
not r(*fi>rd«d, to break out into the moat violfot almMa 
aud iiiBult. CvnaEKLAiro. 

Thia i« Uio true way of eMminiog a lilicl: and, 
iih<ii men coiifitdfr that iiu man iiviug Ihiuka lha 
lx Iti r of ihxir hfnk?> and patrou* for tiki |*aiifg\rM: 
piietj ihfm, nutic can ilimk themaelTca leMrowd* by 
their mrr elite. SrciOUJl. 

ACCEPTABLi:, GKATEFUL, WEL¬ 
COME. 

ACCEPTABLE signifies worthy to 
1)6 accepted. GKATEIFUL, from (he 
Latin ^ratus pleasing, signifies alto¬ 
gether pleasing; jt is that which re¬ 
commends itself. The acceptable is a 
relative g'od ; the^ra/#^*«/ is positive: 
the former depends upon our external 
condition, the latter on our feelings and 
taste; a gift is accefUable to a poor 
man, which would he refused by one 
less needy than himself; harmonious 
sounds are always fj^rateful to a 
mus cal car. 

I cannot hut think tin* folluning letter from tlio 
Kmpfror of ('him to tlif I’uia* of Uonif, pio|Kitiiui;; 
a co.iltUon of the ( liiue!>e and Uoiiiau ( hurchi**, 

11 ill b« acceptable to the curious. STki lf. 

Tiic kids mill plc.isuri' hruwzc the tiushy pi.iiu: 

Th.' shuiicrs oic graUful to the siielliii,i,' grain. 

UllVPKN. 

WELCOME signifies come well or 
in season for us. Acceptable and wel¬ 
come both apply to external circum¬ 
stances, and ate therefore relatively em¬ 
ployed ; but the former is confined to 
SUCH things as arc effered for our 
choice, ti)e latter refers to \\halevtr 
happens according to our wishes: wo 
may not altvays accept that which is 
acceptable, but we shall never i eject 
that which is ircl- ome: it is an insult 
to offer any thing by way of a gift to 
another wiiieh is not acceptable; it is 
a grateful task to be tlie hearer of icel 
come intelligence to our friends. 

If tlic mind is at anv time vacant frutn 
and dcMrc, there are still some objects tliat are inoic 
aeceptahle to us than others. Ut'iii 

Whatever is remote from common «pi>e.’iranoes i* 
al 1 ^ays welcome to \ulgur as to chUdiah erihlulit}. 

JoUNSOM- 

ACCEPTANCE, ACCEPTATION, 
Though both derived from the verb 
accept^ have this difference, that tho 
o 
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former is employe.! lo express the ac¬ 
tive sense of the verb, the latter the 
passive sense. Acceptance is the act 
of accepting, acceptation the state of 
being acc 'pted. as the acceptance of a 
favour lays a persm under an obl ga- 
tion. A b jolc, or whatev r else is 
offered to us, may be worthy of our 
accept afire OY not; a word acquires its 
acceptation from the manner in which 
it is generally accepted by tlie learn^*d. 

It is not necessary to refuse heuefits from n Kwl 
man, wiien the arcrptance inJiilic>! no ajiprolMtioii 
of his crime'.’. Jo/i.v^o.v. 

On the .ouhjt’cl of ,]r»*ss I miy n M, by tt.aj of 
Cantion, that llie i.uiics wouhl do »oil not to foij'et 
thi'niselwB. 1 <lo not jocan (In’, in the common or- 
rejtafioiof the ],huise, vliich i mii\ be so»m‘lim»*8 
coii\enieut and piopor to do. Mackj N/it.. 

ACCIDF.NT, CIIVNCE. 

ACCIDENT, in Latin a- aden^i, from 
ac or ad and raiens, and CHANCE, 
in French chance, also connected w.tli 
cadene, both sigoify falling out, i. e. 
without any design; but the former, 
by the force of the ac or ad, signifies 
falling out at a given lime, or under 
given circumstances; chance, on the 
other hand, signifies falling out with¬ 
out any qualificadon or restiiction. 
both may he emplo}ed to denote 
either the manner or cause of tilings 
happening, or the th ngs themse ves 
that so h ippen • in the fust sense, ac¬ 
cident and chance may be u^e I indif¬ 
ferently in the colloquial expressions 
to lia.qien by chance or by ac idett, 
but otherwise accident is use I only in 
respect to particular events, as, it was 
\v\re accident; but c/iawcc is eniplo}ed 
to denote a hid leii senseless cause of 
things, as oppoicd to a positive in¬ 
telligent cause. Atheists ascribe all 
things to chance; whatever happens 
by secondary causes liidden from our 
view we are accustomed to ascribe to 
chance, which is on’y a mode of con¬ 
fessing our ignorance as to how it 
happens. 

Kolliinfii in thn revolution, no not to a i)li. a«e or a 
^{^•^ture, nf't to the fitshion of a hat or a shoe, nua 
l«a to accident; all has Ijoou the result of design. 

lU’RKE. 

Chance never acts in peri»ctual uniformity and 
Consistence wiih itself. AonisoN. 

When tahen for the thing that hap¬ 
pens, accident is said ordinarily of 
things that have been; chance ol things 
that are to be. That is an accident 
which is done wi hout intention; that 
48 a chance which cannot be brought 




about by the use of means. It is^ 
accident when a house falls; it i>! 
chance when and how it may fa L 
Accidentft c?Lr\x\o* be prevented; chance% 
cannot be ralcu'afed upon. Acciden 1 
may .sometimes be leniedicd; chanct^y 
can never be controlled. AccidenU gi' 
r'se lo sorrow; they mostly occasn't. 
mischief: chances give lise to bop«^i^ 
they off en pioluce disappointment; 
is wise to dwell upon neither. 

Tint little accident of Alexander's taking a f.i 
lo blithe htniKelf rained the interruption of 
march, and that interruption pa\e ore.isiori totlA* 
ttieit \ictury tliat founded thu thiid nionrircin 
the world. Soirn. 

In futurity events .and chancet are yet floating; u 
Inri^e Without apparent connexloii with their eaii..e-7 
and i»e therefore easily iiiiliil^i'e the liberty of ^'rati¬ 
fying oiirsehes with u pleasing choice. Johnson. 

S metimes chance is used willioul 
reference to lime for any foituitous 
event, and in that case it is more ex¬ 
pressive than the word accident. i 

gre.iter (ftfinre tlmii 
Powder-TreuMin 

.Corin' 

The term accident may liUewiv-* . 
.sonietlm s be tahun for wliat may 
happen in future, f 


Snrelv (her* could not be a 
that which brought to light the 


This natural imp.'itieiicc to look into fntiiritj, an; , 
to know what nevutents may h.ipi eii to us hi-iealt 
h lb gi\on birth to many arts and inienlions. AN. 

Ant'f. 

ACCIDENT, CONTINGENCY, 
CASUALTY. 

ACCIDENT, V. Accident. CON-, 
TINGENCY, in Fi'cnch contin^ence rf 
Latin ])tirticiplc of contin- 

ffo, compounded ol’ con and /uwgo 1 \ 
touch one anoth(*r, signifies the failin 
out or happening 1oj;ether, or th | 
thing that happens in conjunction wit ^ 
another. CASUALTY, in French co-’j 
sualte, from the La'in casualis, ani| 
cado to fall or happen, signifies 11 i 
tiling that happens in the course t 
events. 

All these words imply whatever tak 
p’ace independently ot our *fdentio||^^* 
AccidenU express more than /j'tTypfjt' 
gemies; ihe l' .imercomprcl.c;|,; 
with their causes and coy „ 

the latter respect colla er.j , 

creumstanecs appemU 
eamalUei have reRaidf, taquenlly 

cumstancos Acctdmf I 

occasioned by mistakes; but 

Ungencm by Invial indeDendent 

casuatUes are altogethcr^Jv! in? o 
of ourselves. The oveitui,^-® 
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riage is an accident; our situation in a 
carriage at the time is a contingency^ 
which may occasion us to be more or 
less hurt; the passing of any one at 
the time is a casualty. We are all ex¬ 
posed to the most cdfamitous accidents^ 
and our happiness or misery depends 
upon a thousand contingencies; th? 
be>t con certed scheme may be thwarted 
by casualties^ which no human fore¬ 
sight can prevent. 

This fdoformtty') lias tlip same cfTort in natural 
faults us maitiiiii]{ aiui miitilutiuii has fumiacridents. 

hUAxr.. 

Nothing ]e« Ilian infinite wisdum ean liaxe an 
absolute command oxer fortune; the hij;;h<‘at de;;rve 
of It wliicii man can poatess is by no means equal to 
furtuitoiis exvuts, and tfi suvhronhnjenc as may 
rise ill tin* jiroscciition of our afr.iirs. AnDtsurr. 

Men ar*‘ exposed Ui more casualfiet tli in women, 
ns I'iltlca, iMM-voy.igos, witli sineral d.int'erous 
trades au I prufessioQi. Aodisuk. 

ACCIDRNTAL, INCIDKM’AL, CVSUAI., 
CONTINGICNT. 

ACCIDENTAL, v. Accident. IN¬ 
CIDENTAL, from incident, in Latin 
inridens and incido, or in and cado to 
fall upon, signifies belonging to a thing 
by citance. CASUAI., v. Accident. 
CONTINGENT, v. Contingency, 
Accidental is opposed to what is tie- 
signed or planned; incidental to whit 
IS premeditated ; casual to vs hat is Cvin- 
stant and regular; contingent to what 
is definite and fixed. A meeting may 
be accidental, an expressio \ incidental, 
a 1 'ok. expression, &c. casual, an ex- 
])ense or cireu nstance contingent. We 
do not expect what is accidental; we 
do not suspect or guard against what 
\% incidental; we do no* heed what is 
casual; we are not prepared for what is 
contingent. Many of the most for'u- 
mte and important occurrences in our 
lives are (Kcidenial; many rema ks, 
seemingly incidental, do iti reality con¬ 
ceal a settled intent; 9l casual remark 
in the course of conversation will some¬ 
times make a stronger impression on 
the minds of children than the most 
eloquent and impressive discouise or 
repeated counsel; in the prosecution of 
any plan we ought to be pre])ared for 
the numerous contingencies which we 
may meet with to interfere with our 
arrange ments. 

Thli book ft*ll acetdvnta^ly into tlie liainU of ono 
W lw had DxTer soon it before. Addioov. 

(I a* mtirh by aeriSent, and pasted 

iiie uight tometlmet in mean'honaes, x«hlch nro let 
opon at night to any casual vs andcrers. Jounsom, 


Thi* diocotine (of Dr. Tillolson on tlio Refomiv, 
tion), tliough an excellent an I judicious one in Uis 
main parts of it, yet contained some incidental as* 
sertiuns which gave no small olTence to many. 

lliacB. 

W'e tee how a contingent event baffles man * 
knowledge and evades his power. Suin b 

ACCOMPANIMENT, COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

ACCOMPANIMENT is properly a 
collective term to express what goes* in 
company, and is apphed only to things; 
COMPANION, which also signifies 
what is ill the company, is appli'd 
cither to jiersons or to things. CON¬ 
COMITANT, from tfie intensive sjl- 
lable con and comes a companion, im¬ 
plies w’hat is attached to an objicf, or 
goes in its train, and is applied only lo 
things. 

When said in relation to things, ac- 
c mpanimenl implies a necessary con- 
ncx on, companion an incidental ct.n- 
nexim; the former is as a part to a 
whole, the latter is as cne whole to 
another: the accompaniment belongs lo 
the thing ac.iompanied, inasmuch as it 
serves lo render it more or less com¬ 
plete ; the companion belongs to the 
thing accompanied, inasmuch as they 
Correspond, in this manner singing is 
an accompaniment to ms'rumental mu¬ 
sic; subordinate ceremonies are the 
accompaniments in any soLmn seivice; 
but a picture may be the companion of 
another picture fiom their fitness to 
stand together. A concomitant is as 
nui di of an appendage as the accampa' 
niment, but it is applied only to moral 
objects ; thus morality is a concomitant 
lo religion. 

We may x»ell btdiex'e tliat tiu’ ancionl heallicn 
b.irds, wlioxR-ert* chicllv Adiatic (Jrwks, p'Tloimed 
ii’lif:i'>u8 riU-8 and r^'iemoiiivs in metie with neemr. 
paniments of music, to xxhich they we r dexolctl in 
the ox'rcme. (.'ombkbi.ani». 

A1.1S, my snil! thou pleasing comprinion of lliU 
lnwly. thou fleetinj; tiling that art now deseiting it, 
whither art thou fl>ing ? Tatlku. 

As the iieanty of iho liody accompanies tiie health 
of it, so certaiuly is decency roncomifaat lo vi>-lue. 

llVOitEt. 

TO ACCOMPANY, ATTEND, ESCOUT. 

ACCOMPANY, in French accom- 
pagner, is compounded of ac or ad and 
compitgner, in Latin compagino to put 
or join together, signifying to give one’s 
company and presence to any object, to 
join one's self to its company. AT¬ 
TEND, in French a/fenrfre, com pounded 
of at or ad and iendo to tend or incline 
c 2 
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ACCOMPANY. 


ACCOMPLISH, 


towards, signifies to direct one’s notice 
or care towards any object. ESCORT, 

in French e9Corter. from the Latins* 
a cohort or band of soldiers that 
attended a magistrate on his going into 
a province, signifies to accompany by 
way of safeguaid. 

We accompany those with whom we 
wish to go; we attend those whom w'e 
w'ish to serve; we escort those whom 
we are called upon to protect or guard. 
We accompany our equals, we attend 
our superiors, anil escort superiors or 
infeiiors. The desire of pleasing or 
being pleased actuates in the first case; 
the desire of serving or being served, 
in the second case; the fear of danger 
or the dtsire of security, in the last 
place. One is said to have a numeious 
company, a crowd of attendants, and 
a strong escort; hut otherwise one 
person only may accompany or attend, 
though several are wanting for an 
escort. Friends accompany each other 
in their excursions ; a servant attends 
his master on a journey ; a strong 
(i’Cort is necessary in travelling through 
unfre(iuentcd and dangerous roads. 

This account in some mcasuio excited our cu¬ 
riosity, and at the eiihcaty ol the huhe-> I w.ih jiie- 
vuiicd upon to nccompunij Ihctn to (tic pl.iyhouse, 
« hich was no utiier than a b.trn. (iui.usMirii. 

When tl>e Marquis of Wharton a as npiioiutcil 
Lord Lieutenant of lielaiul, Addiaun atteniUd li.iii 
us his secretaiy. Ji un^ott. 

lie very prudently called up four oi fne of the 
ostlerH that beloni'ed to the y aid, and enjaged tlu-m 
to enlist under his command us an escort to the 
coach, llAWKiswunrii. 

Accompany and attend may likewise 

};e said of things as well as persons. 
In this case the former is applied to 
what goes wdfh an object .so as to form 
a part of it; the latter to tiiat v^hich 
follows an object as a dependant upon 
it. Pride is often accompanied with 
meanness, and attended with much m 
convenience to the po.s.sessor. 

Vhe old Knglish plainness and sincerity, that 
generous Integiityoi nature and honesty of dispu- 
Hiiion, which always .unties tiue tirnatncs's of mind, 
and is usually nccumpuwrd willi iiudiiunted courage 
and ie!>ulu:iun, is in a great measure lost among ns. 

T11.1.UT8ON. 

Humility lodged in a worthy mind Is always at¬ 
tended vith a certain homage, which no haughty 
soul, Milh all tlic arts iniagiualde, can jiurchase. 

Iftronct. 

The practice of religion will not only be attended 
with tlrnl pleasure wliich naturally accumjHivict 
those actions to which we are iiabituiited, but with 
those superuuinerary joys that rise horn the con 
ociousncss of such a pleasure. AnuisoMr. 


TO ACCOMPLISH, EFFECT, EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

ACCOMPLISH, in French accom- 
plir, is compounded of the intensive 
.syllable at; or at/ and complir, in Latin 
compleo to complete, signifying to com¬ 
plete to the end, or according to the 
end proposed. EFFECT, in Latin ef- 
fectus, participle of officio, compounded 
of ef and ex out of or up, and fano 
to make, signifie.s to miike up until 
nothing remains to be dune. EXE¬ 
CUTE, in Latin executus, participle of 
exequor, compounded of ex and sequor 
to follow, signifies to follow up or carry 
through to the end. ACHIEVE, in 
Fieneh achever, from chef a chief, 
signifies to perform as a cliief. 

To accomplish is properly a mode id 
effecting, namely, to eifVet completely, 
or to the utmost extent projiosed; to 
accomplish an object, therefore, signi- 
ties more than simply to effect a pur¬ 
pose, both as to the thing aimed at 
and the means employed in bringing it 
about. Extraordinary means are re¬ 
quisite for accomplishing, and ordmari 
means for effecting. To accomplish I's 
properly said of that winch a person 
sets before himself; hut to effect, exe¬ 
cute, and achieve do not relate to the 
views of the person acting, but to the 
thing brought about. To effect ex¬ 
presses less tlian execute or achieve: 
whatever is biought about or into ef¬ 
fect is effected; what is executed is 
complicated in its nature, as to execute 
a design or project; what is ajchieved 
is grand, as to achieve an enterprise. 
Practical abilities are requisite for 
effecting, skill for executing, spirit and 
lalint for achieving. Some persons 
are always striving to attain an end 
without ever accomplishing what iViey 
propose. It is the part of wisdom to 
suit the means to the end when we 
have any scheme to effect. Those who 
are readiest in forming predicts aie 
not always the fitte.st lor carrying them 
into execution. That ardour of cha¬ 
racter which impels to the achievement 
of arduous undertakings belongs but to 
very few. We should never give up 
what we have the least chance of ac¬ 
complishing, if it be worth the labour, 
nor pursue any plan which affords us 
no prospect of effecting what we wish ; 
nor undertake what we do not feel 
ourselves competent to execute, par- 
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licularly when there is any thing ex¬ 
traordinary to arhiwe. 

It is the Aist rule in oratory that .1 man must ap- 
p<.>ur such as he would persii.ulc others to he; and 
that can be accomplished only by the fotce of his 
life. SwifT. 

Iteason considers tiie moti\*e, the means, and the 
end; and honours courai^e only when it in unijdoyeil 
to the purpose of virtue. Hawkkswortii. 

We me not to indulge ourcor|K>rcal a]i|>eUieB w ith 
pleasures that impair our intellectual vlt;^jur. nor 
({ratify our minds wjth schemes which we know our 
Jives must fail in nttemptiiii; to e.recute. Johnson. 

It is more than probable that in case our free¬ 
thinkers could jiiice achieve tlieir glorious design of 
sinking the credit of the Chri»tuiu relijrion. and 
causinf' the revenues to lx* w ithdraw 11 which their 
wixer foref.illiers had apjioiuted to the support and 
eiieunra('<‘ment of iU teachers, in a little time the 
Sliaster would boas intelligible as the Greek TesU- 
lliellt. ULHKt.I.»Y. 

ACCOMPLISHED, PERFECT. 

These epithets express an assem- 
bliiLte of all the qualities suitable to the 
subject; and mark the qualifieatton in 
tlie liijjhest decree. ACCOMPLISH¬ 
ED refers only to the artificial refine¬ 
ments of the mind ; PERFECT is said 
of tliinirs in general, whether natural or 
artificial, mental or corporeal. 

An acquaintance with modern lan¬ 
guages and the ornamental branches of 
the arts and sciences constitutes a ]>er- 
accomplished; the higliest possible 
degree of skill in any art constitutes a 
man a perfect artist. 

I’or who expects that under a tutor a young gen¬ 
tleman should \)e i\i\ avcomplisUvd public orator or 
l«»gie.uu? l-orKK. 

Within a ken our army lies. 

Our men more perfect m the use of arms. 

Sii.vkspeark. 

An accomplishment is acquired ; but 
a perfection is either acquired or na- 
tur;il. 

The r.ngUali nation in the time of Sli<iks{>cnre 
w.is yet struggling to emerge from barbarity; mid 
to l,e able to read and write was un accumplhhment 
still \ allied fi»T lis rarity. Johnson. 

A man eudowed with great perfections, without 
gooti breeding, is like one who ](.,« his tiockct full 
of gold, but always wants change for his urdin.iry 
oceasions. Stkki.e. 

TO ACCO.ST, SALUTE, ADDRESS, 
GREET, HAIL, AVELCOME. 

ACCOST, in Fiencli aceoster, is 
compounded of*ac or or/, and the Latin 
costa a rib or side, signifying to come 
by the side of a person. SALUTE, in 
Latin salutOy from solus health, .signi¬ 
fies to bid good speed. ADDRESS, in 
French addresser^ is compounded of 
ad and dresser, from the Latin direjri. 


preterite of dirigo to direct or apjdy, 
.signifying to direct one's discourse to a 
person. 

To accost and salute are said of per¬ 
sons on their first meeting; address 
may he said of those who direct th^ir 
discourse to others at any time. The 
leading idea of accost is that of speak¬ 
ing to a person on coming up to tiicni; 
salute is to notice a person, which may 
he by words or otherwise ; that of ad¬ 
dress is to direct one’s words to the 
individual, which may either be per¬ 
sonally or by writing. Accosting is an 
act of familiarity not warranted by any 
thing but an intimate acquaintance, or 
for purposes of business; saluting is 
an act of courtesy between friends 
which cannot be dispensed with; ad¬ 
dressing is a matter of convenience or 
discretion. 

When iEncas is sent by Vi gil to tlie sliadi-e, he 
meets Duto the yueeii of who 11 his pei- 

fid) had hurried to the grave: lie accost^ her with 
t'lideruess and exciihes, but tliu luiiy luni< .iw.r. 
like Ajax in mute di!>d.uu. Johnson. 

.Strabo tells us he saw the stitiio of Metiitioii, 
w’hicli, accoriliug to the poets, S'liuted tlie inuiiiiiig 
sun c\er) day at its nrst risitig, witli a hiirnioiiiout 
bound. vv.\. 

1 was harissed by the multitude of e.igei o/'mVj. 
/('/ois', and returned the eoiiiinoti CimIuu's w till liesi 
tatiun and imjiropriety. Johnson. 

I ‘•till coutimied to >.t.iud in the way, h.niiij^ 
scarcely strength to walk f.irthei , when .mother 
80011 addressed me in the same manner. Johnson. 

GREET, in Saxon gretaHy Gcinuin 
if7'iissen. Low German gnife/ty See., 
probably from the Saxon griffh, Swed¬ 
ish grud I'cace, implies a verbal and 
friendly salute between equals, con¬ 
veying a good and kind wish. HAIL, 
from heal and health, denote.s a wish 
for the health and long life of the per¬ 
son adilresst'd, which was a customary 
form of address among the Eastern 
nations on approaching ihvir sovereign; 
the word is now used to denote a simi¬ 
lar expression on solemn occasions, 
particularly by the puets. WELCOME 
denotes an exj>ression of good wishes 
and kind regards on a person's first 
arrival; it is therefore confined to 
strangers or those who have been ab¬ 
sent for a time. 

Nut only those 1 named I there shall greet. 

But my own gallant, virtuous Cato meet. 

Dxhhav 

The Troian bands returning Hector wait, 

And hail w tth joy the champion of their slate 

Tore. 

Our crosses on the way 
Have made it tedious, w earisomc, au«l hV.ivx. 

1 want more uuclcs to w^comc me. SHxnerKKr.s 
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ACCOUNT, RECKONING, BILL. 

ACCOUNT, compounded of ac or 
ad and comit signifies to count to a 
person, or for a thing; an account is 
the thing so counted. RECKON ING, 
fiom the VI rb to reckoii, signifies the 
thing reckoned up. BILL, in Saxon 
billi in all probability comes from the 
Swedish byla, to IrndJ, signifying a 
written contract for building vessels, 
which in German is sldl called a betV- 
briqf; hence it has been emitloyed to 
express various kinds of wiitten doau- 
nicnts. Till sc words, winch are very 
similar in signification, m«y freqiuntly 
be substituted for one anodn r. 

Account is the generic, the others 
the specific terms: a reckoning and 
bill is an account^ tl.ough not always 
vice versa: account t xpresses the de¬ 
tails, with the sum of them cc'unted 
up; reckoning \mp\\cs the regisU*r and 
notation of the things to be reckoned 
up; bill denotes the details, with their 
particular charges. An account should 
be correct, containing neiiher more nor 
less than is proper; a reckoning should 
be explicit, leaving nothing unnoticed 
as to dates and names ; a bill should be 
fair. We speak of Iteej ing an account^ 
of coming to a reckonings of sending in 
a hill. Customers have an account 
with their trades-piople ; masters have 
a reckoning with their woik-jeople; 
tiadesmen send in thiir bills at stated 
periotis. 

Accounts from the extensive use of 
the ttrrn, is applicable to eveiy thing 
that is noted down, the purlieulais of 
which are considered worthy of notice, 
individually or collectively merchants 
keep their accounts; an account is 
taken at the Custom House of all that 
goes in and out of the kingdom ; an ac¬ 
count is taken of all transactions, of the 
weather, of natural phenomena, and 
whatever is remai kable. Beckonings as 
a particular term, is more partial in its 
use: it is mostly confined to the deal¬ 
ings of men with one another; in which 
sense it is superseded by the preceding 
term, and now selves to express only 
an explanatory enumeration, which 
may be either verbal or written. Bill, 
as implying something charged or en¬ 
gaged, is used not only in a mercantile, 
but a legal sense; hence we speak of a 
bill of lading, a bill of parcels, a bill of 
exchange, a bill of indictment, or a 
hill in parliament. 


At many timog I brought in my aeamntXs 
Laid them l)efore yon; you would tlirow tliom ofT, 
And say }ou fuuud them in my houc»ty. 

. Shak<^pkarx. 

hfercliniit uilh some nideness demanthul n room, 
and wag told that there was a good fire in the next 
pal lour, whicli the oumpau;y were Bl>out to leave, 
being then paying their itu/ton'tig. Jous»uv. 

Ordinary expt'nse ou^ht to be limtleil by a man’s 
estate, anti ordered to the be»t, that the bU s may he 
lebb than the estimation abroad, JUcus. 

ACCOUNT, NA KKATIVK, DESCRIP¬ 
TION. 

ACCOUNT (V. Account) is the most 
general of these ieims; whatever is 
noted as woilliy of nmaik is an ac¬ 
count. NARK’ATIVE, fiom narrate^ 
in Latin nurratuSs jiariiciple of narro or 
gnaro, signifies the thing made known. 
DESCRIPTION, fri-nw/(i?.vm^(!% in L..- 
Wn describo or de and scribo to wnle 
down, sigirfies I lie thing wnUen »Ii wn. 

Account hns no rderei ce to the per¬ 
son g.ving the account ; a narrative 
must have a nairafor; a description 
must have a dtscriher. An account 
may come from one t r severaj (pirtrters, 
tr no sjHCMfied quaitei ; but a 
iive and description btsptak them¬ 
selves as the production of st me indi- 
Mduat. Accounts from theairniesare 
anxously looktd for in time of wMr; 
he suddenly bn ke off his narrative; 
his book is full of descriptions. 

The acKt/vn's » hirli charge him uith having maJ. 
tr< jited the I’opc'g are not only uii.iiillicu- 

iicatfU, but iwhiUvdy I'alsc. Sir W. ircu-iT. 

(’ynthia vus mucli pleahcd with my hiinalnt'. 

Ta’i i.f h. 

Most reHdcr>«, I believe, am more cliaimed with 
Miltou’b dcscrijitivn of piiradibc th.m of hell. 

AnoiboN. 

An account may be given of political 
events, d( mestic otcuireuces, or natural 
phenomena, but more paiticularly of 
mattirs of temporary and immediate 
in'erest; it may be true or false: a 
narrative is mostly personal, lespecting 
the proceedings, accidents, or adven¬ 
tures of indiviilu’rils ; it may be real or 
fictitious; a description does not so 
much embrace occurrences, as local 
cijcumstar.ces, pioperties, and charac- 
teris'ics; it is either correct or other¬ 
wise. 

A man of biisincgq, in good fompany, who g’vcf 
nu account of hig abilitiug und detimtcheg, is lianlly 
more insupportable than her they call a notable 
woman. Stiklk. 

Few parrnlives will, either to men or women, 
nppenr more incrt^dible tiiuu the histories of the 
Amazons. Juunaon. 

It (the catacomb') remains entire, and nntweri 
the daeriptiitn he (Polybius) gives of it. BavnoNi. 
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ACCiJltATK, EXACT, PKECISE. 

ACCURATE, in French accurate, 
Latin accuralus, participle of acruro, 
compounded of the intensive afi c>r ad 
and euro to take care of, aij^nities done 
with ij^reat care. RXACin Ficnch 
eTacte, Latin eorw-tua, paiticiple of 
to finish or complete, denotes tlie 
qi.ahty of conipleteiuss, the absence of 
defect. PRECISE, in French prMs, 
Latin pracistis, particiile of ptrccido 
to cut by iLile after the manner of car- 
penteis, sigidfies tlie quahty of doing 
by rule. 

Accurate refers .to the care l)e.stowed 
upon any matter to make it what it 
oui;hl to he; exart and simply 

denote tlie (piahty of tlie tliin<r. the 
^oimer impl)ing compMeness, the lat¬ 
ter nicely as to the manner of exeiu*- 
ing any thing. From tins (hfL'niice 
in their meaning aiises a diirerencc 
m their applica’ion : a pain*mg, mi 
txamination or on ohservatiwn, mo.e 
properly sai l to i)e accantfc; a m- del, 
figure, or measure, to he exact; a line, 
a 1 ule, or a form, to be / recipe. 

IlalU'j was Oil* rir*lwlio ni iilt* an actumtr ob- 
scrvatiuii Ilf iho traii.>it ol .Meic ,t\ o\cr llit* ili'K uf 

tilt’ Mill. 

If wi'ilifTi’r ill oi’iniuii alniiit twti qu.mtitif>, wo 
(MU liaM* M’fdiusi* til .1 ('xtiinuiri nii’.isuif, to ile cr- 
uiiuf llii* qiu’atiuu with l!u* ^ri’ali’bt crmttui'> 

l.’u. K^. 

flu* rosp is cvi’ii nioro boautiful hofore it is full 
lilfwii and ill till* luid, b< fori* tlu’ < i«it t'lK.iu* is 
loi nil’ll. 1 U..KK. 

Whi’n more of lliese nnlers than one are to W set 
III si'M’mI >toMi’S, tlii Ti’ inii'.t bv iiii exqui'iU’ c.iio 
to jilacL’ the cubiuiu> //rtr sc!// out one a .oilu’r. 

\1 o I I ON. 

Tin* law in llii.s |Kiint Ujjttdtc. II.ncon. 

Tliese epithets rise in sense upon 
eiicli other, exact sigmfyi; g mure ll an 
■iccurate, and precise a greater tiegiee 
of rninu’ciiess than either. AVitii this 
distinction they may he applied to the 
same or similar olijects; a description 
or view may be accurate and exact, but 
ill the foimer case it is only just at 
tar as it goes, in the latter it i.s fuller of 
jiaiticulars and de ads. 

*nio dealruetiun volcanoes occasion encrosscs the 
•’lU’iition Ilf )H‘oi>le too imicli to (wriuit them to 
examine accaraUly tlu* uiiiicaranccb winch occur. 

A PAMS. 

I haie not particularized any more; I do not 
pretend to imactm ss. Uvkkk. 

A time or a period is said to be 
exact; an hour, a momoiit, or instanL 
jTCctse; An expriSMon accurate; the 
meaning of a wvrd precise 


The lime of this fyreat reiolution in uur land'^d 
titoiiertv cantiol be xscerteineU w.Ui esndnvit, 

* * 1 SI.ACKCTUKI 

F. r tbe lumr pteeife 

Exacts our partiiij^. 

An npt«e« to jumble thiot;« tojfe'her whereir 
can be found anj lik««e>.*, iradeia tin* Bund from 
dirira'e cs/ui'cpuons ot ihrm. L'/cm, 

Ana *1« and spirits, in thi-ir »e*cral dei'rvei of 
<’^•\ulioll JiboM* U-. may be ei.dowed with more 
ri.mpiei.en’.iu* f.icultien. and »uJuc of th*'in p-rhaps 
li.iw iwifict and erut views of all finite beings 
tli.it cum-'’ under ihi ir con idt ra'ioa. Lucuf. 

riii* term taste, like other li^furaiive terms. uol 
extrcm.-lj m cut ate, JIchkx. 

A delliiition is the only way whereby the prceist 
n«’.n:ti^' of iiit.r.il words (mii he known. Luckc, 

In deno'ing moral qualdes or habits 
arcuracy maj' be apjbied to whatever 
nu n attempt to do ; exactness to mat¬ 
te is of cc nomy, prudence, and duty; 
j recision, in repaid to manner'?, niodi s, 
j.nd forms. Accuracy is indi.spen^able 
ri eitlur hi.siness or .science, but par- 
ticlarly in commercial anJ legal traiis- 
ae’i'Us; cxac'ncss is requisite in the 
I ayment uf delits and the observance 
of all obligat ons. Some men may be 
very areurate in their | articular line 
who are not very exact in fulfi ling 
tlie.r tngagem'nt«. In si me casts, 
where gieat rtsuits may flow fioni 
lulling c. ii^es, the grta'est precision 
becomes nquisite; we may, iiowever, 
be too precise when we dwell on iiniin- 
])ortant particu’ais, or adhere too te> 
rac oU'iy to fi rms and modes, I vii we 
never can be too accurate or exact; 
f ence the e^iithet precne is sometimes 
taken fur alftctedly exact. A man 
may le ptreci^e m liis dre.‘>s who is not 
remarkable eiiiier for accuracy or ex 
actuess m his geiiiral conduct. 

An eminent artist who wroiii^ht up his pictures 
wi'h the ffivalcsl tucuraci/. and gave them all tlio^e 
delicate lunches w hicti arc .ipt lu please the nice.’.t 
eye, is lepre.-'eiited a-, tuning a iheurbu. Annisiij*. 

This lady is tlie most exact economi’.t. without 
np.’Oaiiiig bu^y. Co.viibevk. 

An apparent de.'.ire of .idmiration, a refltvliuo 

upon their own luerit, and a prerise behatiour in 
tin ir •'fiierul cuiiiliict. are almu.'l lust'parable acci¬ 
dents in bcnuti> s. IIoohbz. 

TO ACCUSE, CHAKCE, IMPE.XCII, 
AIUIAIGN. 

ACCUSE, in Latin accuso, cim- 

pounded of ac or ad and causa a cause 
or tnab signifies to biing to tri»l. 
CHARGE, from the word cargo, a 
tiurden, siguifivs to lay on a burden. 
IMPEACH, in French empSeker to 
hinder or disturb, compounded of cm 
or in and pcs tlie foot, signifies tc en¬ 
tangle the fevt in any tbirg, .VR- 
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ItAIGN, compounded of ar or ad and 
raign or range, signifies to range, or 
set at the bar of a tribunal. 

The idea of asserting something to 
the prejudice of another is common to 
these terms ; but accuse is said of acts, 
charge of moral qualities constituting 
the character: we accuse a person of 
murder; we charge him with dis¬ 
honesty* Accuse is properly a formal 
action ; charge is an informal action : 
criminals are accused, and their ar- 
cusatioti is jirovcd in a court of judica¬ 
ture to be Inic or false: any person 
may be charged^ and tlie chaigc may' 
be either substantiated or reiiitcd in 
the judgement of a third person. 

The CounlC'S of Hertford, dno an au¬ 

dience of tile QuctMi, laid hi fue h'*r ihi \\hi>'e seru-s 
of Ids mother's euielty, expov tie* inii)relmliilit\ 
of an arcustifton, hj \Uiieli lie u.i<« - h ir.'- d uifli aii 
intent to commit >i minder tint e('Uld pioduce no 
mUsint.vgo. JoH^•soN’^ J.JFt orSwAOK. 

Nor Mils tills incKuhnliy the onK ih'otft uliuii 
Lord Tjreonnel iiroufjht against him. Ilaviii-^ 
given iiirn a culleetioii of i aliialdi* hooks stam|ied 
with ins own aims, Jie had tiie nnotificntion to m'o 
litem III u xhoil time exi-osed f-i 

JoHNSON’fc I.iKf or Savaof. 

Impeach and arraign aie both .spe¬ 
cies of ,* the frii nier in appli¬ 

cation to '■tatesmon and .state concerns, 
the latter in regard to the general con¬ 
duct or principles ; witli this difference, 
that he who impeaches only a>seits the 
guilt, Init docs not determine it; but 
those who arraign also take ujon 
themselves to decide: statesmen are 
impeached for misdemeanours in the 
administration cf government: kings 
arraign governors of ]irovinces and 
siibordinafe princes, and in this man¬ 
ner kings are sometimes arraigned be¬ 
fore mock tribunals: our Saviour was 
arraigned before Pilate; and creahires 
in the madness of presumption arraign 
their Creator. 

Ari^t■1gitoll, with rcicngpful nmuiag. irrfenchvu 
scvni.il courtiers and intimaU's oftlu* tyi.int. 

CU,M»M'I.ANI>. 

O the ini'X]iirisible horror that will sei/e uihjii a 
pool hinm>r, wlicn ho slamU airaignvd at the bar of 
divine justice 1 South. 


TO ACCUSi:, CKNSUKK. 

ACCUSh, r. To accuse, charge. 
CENSURE, in French censure, in Ea- 
tin censura, is derived from censor, a 
Roman magistrate who took cognizance 
of the morals and manners of the citi- 
zeibs, as also of tiic domestic arrange¬ 


ments of the city. It signifies not 
only the office of censor, but, in an 
extended sense, the act of blaming or 
punishing offenders against morahtys 
whicli formed a j>rominent feature in 
bLs office. 

To accuse is only to assert that which 
is prejudicial to another; to cciisin^e is 
to take the fault for granted. Wc accuse 
only to make known the offence, to pro¬ 
voke inquiry; w'C censure in order to 
inflict a puiiishmeiit. Anaccusalinu may 
be false or true; a censure mild or severe. 
It is extremely wrong to accuse another 
without sufficient grounds; luit still 
worse to censure him without the most 
substantial grounds. Every one is at 
liberty to accuse another of offences 
which he knows him for a certainty tf, 
have comnvtted ; but none can censure 
who are not authorized by llieir age or 
st at ion. 

Mr. Lt.cko arrusci IhoRp of great iieKtiijeiKe win 
dixcniUb** of iiuuul thili;;'i with the Icaxt ob^niritv 
in till* teini- tlii’\ inak!* u^e 0“. lb jioi i.t. 

If anj in tn nuMsure hiH woiiU b' ills In ait. and 
iip<Mk av he thinks, .nil do m t exj-iess juoie kmd 
He'S tucien m.ui th.iii luou usiui!l> hue foi any 
m.iii, heesn h.iidl\ cs.<Mpi‘ the in/j'iie of thew.int 
oi biet-ulin^. Tji.j.oi-on 

TO ACKNOWLKDOK, OWN, tOM'P.s'', 
AVOW. 

ACKNOWLEDGE, compounded of 
an or ad and knoudedge, imjilies to 
1)1 ing to knowledge, to make know’u. 
OWN IS afam liar figure, signifying to 
take to one's self, to make one's own : 
it is a common substitute for cnn/r\s. 
CONFESS, in French confessor, I atm 
eonfessns, participle of cunjiteor, com- 
poimdid ol eon ^nCl/afror, signifies to 
imparl to anyone. AVOW, in French 
avouer, Latin advoreo, signifies to vow 
or ])rotest to any one. 

Tliesc words all denote the making 
kniiwn to others what relates to one’s 
self, cr that in winch one has taken a 
part* acknowledge is used in this 
general sense in a diversity of appli¬ 
cations: the other terms are partially 
employed, and with various modifica¬ 
tions in their meaning. Acknowledge 
and 0 W 71 are employed either in matters 
of indifference or those which are blame¬ 
worthy; confess mostly in such matteis 
as are criminal or in a high degree 
culpable. A person acknowledges that 
he was present, or owns that he as¬ 
sisted another, lie cow/m<?s a theft, oi 
confesses his guilt, or a sinner confesses 
his sins. To acknowledge and own, 
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when applied to culpable matters, may 
either have respect to particular trans¬ 
actions or general characteristics, as 
to acknowledge or own the fact, to 
acknowledge or own one’s weakness,* 
faliiV)ilitv, incapacity, &c.; to confess 
is mostly said of particular transac¬ 
tions, as to confess the crime laid to 
one’s charge. To acknowledge^ being 
a voluntary act, may be either by 
words or actions, or tacitly without 
any outward exnression ; confessing^ 
on the other liand, Ixdng mostly 
called for in consequence of an inter- 
logatory or the necessities of the jiarty, 
it must always be by express words. 

Nono of tlu'in (the niins) liail tin* siticetity to 
ackiviu'lcdue llif uiihuiMniiviis of llu‘ir coml lioo. 

lllOPtlNK. 

Ainl now, my (U»ar, cried slic to me, I will f.iiily 
DU'n, tli.it itw.iH I tlint instructed n>> ;;irU to i‘U- 
rotir!»>,'<‘ our l.indloid » iiddrohes. Wot osmiiu. 

'I’o acknowledge and own also sig¬ 
nify to admit that a thing belongs to 
one, but the former denotes only a 
geni'ial lelationship, the latter a spe- 
eial ownership; with this distinction 
we may speak of acknowledging or 
owning a son ; but wc may likewise 
acknowledge many things which we 
eannol piopcily own, as to acknow¬ 
ledge a woman as one's wife, or any 
particular ])erson as a prince, or any 
particular stale us independent. 

l.otiin MV. was obli({ed to ubandun II., 

.Ti'd to (Wknun tC'f'jc Willi.nin, tlion^h li<‘ h.ui 

at first tuMted liiin as an u.<oti\u‘r. lU kkk 

Those wlio wen* deiAini in one place weto luit 
uiri.t’d with the s.iine lionmii in .ill places. 

rAR'ONS. 

To acknowledge, own, and confess 
are all used in the .sense of expressing 
one's mind or what passes in o; e‘s 
mind, in which application they are 
comparahle with avow. In this case 
to acknowledge is most properly ap¬ 
plied to matters of opinion, own to 
inatters of reeling, although they may 
in many such cases be indifferently 
employed. 

I achnnwlcdijr. for my ow n part, th.it I take 
creuter pliMKiiri* ill coiiMdcrini; the works of the 
creation in their immensity than lu their minule- 
ni'ss. AoniMiN. 

In such an nsstmihlv it was im]>o.ssihle for tha 
h<*art not to dilute nnil exfinnd itself; I own that 
mine was often so full that 1 coulU hanlly ilnd 
Dtlernnce. IIrtookk. 

To acknowledge is to declare in a 
general manner one’s assent to any 
Hung, to confess is to declare in a 
solemn manner one's assent to matters 


of faith; to avow is to declare the 
motives or reasons of one’s actions, 
particularly such as might with more 
propriety be concealed ; as to acknow¬ 
ledge the justness of a remark, to con¬ 
fess the faith, to avow one's motives, 
contempt, scorn, &c. 

They acknowledge no iKjwer not directly cm.i- 
natin^ from the people. Uuukk. 

Spite of h'Tsclf, cVn envy mint rnn/cst 
That 1 llie friendship of the {jrcut {Hissess. 

Francis. 

Whether bv their settled and avowed seorii of 
thoiii'htless talkers, the I’erst.ius were uiile to dif. 
fuse to any great extent tliesirtue of tJic'lurimy, 
we .lie hindered by llie distance of those times finm 
being a’)le to di3co\er. Johnson. 

A CQU A1N T AN CK, FA M1LIA KIT Y, 
INTIMACY. 

ACQUAINTANCE comes from ac¬ 
quaint, \^hIch is compounded of the 
intensive sylluble ac or ad and quaint, 
in o'd French couit. Tent, gehannt 
known, s!gnif\ing known to one. FA.- 
IMILIAIUTY comes Uom familiar, in 
Latin familiar is and famiha, signify¬ 
ing known as one of the fanu’y. IN¬ 
TI MAC'i', from intimate, ri Latin 
infimafus, participle of iniiino to love 
entirely, horn inncimost, sig¬ 

nifies known to the innermost recesses 
of the heait. These terms mark dif- 
lerent degrees of closeness in the social 
intercourse; acquaintance expressing 
less than familiarity, and that less, 
than intimacy, 

A sli.;tit knnwl-dg‘ of any on* coU'd'iuti*' nn 
ocqun'nlnnct-; to Ih‘/ fimi.'iflr riMpuies an nctjuaht'- 
ance '‘f ‘•■mie st.iuding; mtnunt i/ siip^titKcs siicn .m 
a, quiimOiiiC as •'Hpin ilt'd b\ liu'nd'hip 

T.it'o.'n 

Acquaintance springs from occasion¬ 
al intercourse , familiarity ispi-oduccd 
by a daily intercourse, which wears 
off all constiaiiit, and banishes all 
ceremony; intimacy arises not merely 
from fieqiient inteivouise, but unre¬ 
served communication. .Vn acquaint- 
ance will be occasionally a guest : but 
one that is on terms of familiarity has 
easy access to our table; and nn inti¬ 
mate likewise lays claim to a share at 
least of our confidence. An acquaint¬ 
ance with a person affords but little 
oppoitunity for knowing his charac¬ 
ter ; familiarity puls us in the way of 
seeing his foibles, rather than his 
viitues; but. intimacy enables us to 
appreciate his worth." 

Thosf who are apt to U’ f>tmi!inr on a alight ur* 
gnaintanre will aciptirc any ilfgr..*i‘ of itiH- 

tMtcjf. ' Tkv.’J Hr 
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An acquaintance is a being who meets us hiiIi a 
smile ami salute, who tells us uit'i the same breath 
that lie is glaii and sorry fur the most tih’ial good 
and ill that befalls us. IIawkssworth. 

Ills familiars were his entire hiends, and ciinld 
hava uo interested views in sourliug his at quaint- 
ancct 8 'J£.>lc. 

At an enlertainme;d given by Pisistratus to some 
of his ihUmates, Thras.ii>})U8 twk some oceasioii, not 
lecuuled, to break out into the most violent abuse. 

CUMUERl.AND. 

A simple acquaintance is the most 
desirable footing on which to stand 
wnth all persons, however deserving, 
rr it have not the pleasuie.s of fa- 
wiliarity or intimacy^ it can claim tlie 
privilege of being exempted from their 
paiii.s. “ Too inuel) familiarity f ac¬ 
cording to tlie old proveih, “breeds 
contempt.” The unlicensed freedom 
whch commonly attends familiarity 
affords but too rmple scope for the m- 
tlulgetice of tiie selfish and unarn able 
passions. Intimanes beuun in h ve 
often end in hatred, as ill chosen 
friends commonly hect me the bitterest 
enemies. A man may have a tin ii- 
sand acquaintances, and not one whom 
he siiOuld make his intimate. 

.fr ua ntance grow; W\* acquaintance tl.oy imjtruvo 
To fnonilslup; friendship ripen’d into Ime. 

UO'I'fcN'. 

'I'h.it fam lum^y pjo<luors iiogloct has. boon loui' 
ob'oivod. JuussoN. 

Tho mtimncf/htiwcen the father of Eug>'iiio nml 
A^iestis piodiicod a temlur frteud^liip betwteu hi. 
Ai'.'.or and Ameha. Hawkf'.wokjH. 

These terms may bo ap’plied to 
thing.s as well as perst n.s, in which 
case they bear a similar analogy. An 
acquaintance with a subject is op¬ 
posed 1 o entire ignorance upon it; fa¬ 
miliarity with it is tlie c< n^equence of 
frequent lepetition ; and intimacy oi a 
steady and thorough research. Jn our 
intercour'-e with the woild we biccme 
daily acquainted with fie.sh subjects to 
engage our a tention. Some men have 
by extraordinary diligence acquired a 
considerable familiarity with more 
than one language and science; but 
few, if any, can boast of having pos¬ 
sessed an intimate acquaintance with 
all the particulars of even one lan¬ 
guage or science. When we can trans¬ 
late the authois of any foreign lan¬ 
guage, we may claim an acquaintance 
with it; when we can speak or write 
it freely, we may be said to he familiar 
with it; but an intimate acquaintance 
comprehends a thorough ciiiical i/ifi- 
with all the niceties and subtle¬ 
ties of its structure. 


With lluiner's heroes we have more than histuri 
ral acquaintance: we are uudu intimate witli theit 
habits and niHuai'is. C'uMtt£Ki.ANii. 

The ficqnency of envy makes it so familiar, fli.U 
it ehcapus our uulice. JoiiNscK. 

TO ACQUlIiK, OBTAIN, GAIN, WIN, 
EARN. 

ACQUIIIK, in French acquirer, La¬ 
tin acquiro, is com pi muled cf ac or ad 
and querro to seek, signifying to seek 
or get to one’s self. OBTAIN, in 
P’rench obtenir, Latin obtineo, is com¬ 
pounded oi ob and ienco to In ld, s gni- 
fying to lay hold ( r secure within one’s 
reach. GAIN and WIN are deri\ed 
fiom tlie same .source; namely, the 
French g(i_s,uei', German ^niinnen, 
Saxon U'innen, Latin vinen, Gieek 
Kan’oyai ov viKu) to conqutr, signifying 
to eet tlie mastoiy t\er, to get iiPo 
one’.s possession. KARN comes fn ni 
the Saxon flnirnan, German erndten, 
Fr'ezlanuish arnan to rea;’. ulrch is 
connecied with the Greek ain'oiuu to 
take or get. 

The idea of getting is c mnum to 
these temi'', but the c'lcum^tanees ol 
the action vary. AVe acquit e by cu'' 
own efforts; we obtain by the efforts 
of others as well as ourselves; we I'ai’i 
('!• tatn by striving ; we earn liy la'fM'ur. 
Talents and industry are retjinsite for 
acquiring: what we acquire cones 
gradually to ns in consequeneo ol tlie 
legular exeicise of enr abilities; in 
lliis manner, knowledge, 1 onour, and 
reputation, s.re acquired. Things are 
obtained by all nuair, honest or dis- 
lionest; wiiatever ( omes into our pi.s- 
session agreeable to our wishes is ob¬ 
tained; favi urs ai d requests aie 
alv^ays obtained. Foitinie assists in 
botli gaining and winning, I iit jnir- 
ticulaily in tlieJattir case; a subsist¬ 
ence, a superiority, a vietoiy, or battle, 
IS gained; a game or a prize iii the 
lottery is won. A good constitution 
and full employment are all that is 
nece‘'saiy for earning a livelihood. 
Foi!lines are acquired after a course 
of years; they aie obtained by inherit¬ 
ance, or gained in trade. 

No virtue U acquired in an insfunf. bti< step I)V 
btep. Slit W. SooTT. 

The Directory made a tyraniiicul use of the power 
which they had obtnttud. Sin W. .scott. 

Wuie not this debirc of fame very strong, toe difTt- 
culty of obtaining it, and tiie dauber uf lositi;' it 
hen obtained, would be sufficient to deter a 
iNm bu vain a pursuit. Aumsoir 
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He w]io8(» mind i« en^ng^d by tlia act/u’ifUon or 
lmpro'>eniont of a fortune, not onlv escapes tlie in¬ 
sipidity of iodilTeienee and the tedioiisness of inoe- 
tmty. blit gains eiiJo>ments wholly unknown to 
those wlio live lastly on the toilb of others. 

JoHNsorr. 

What is acquired is solid, and pro¬ 
duces lasting benefit; what is obtained 
may often be injurious to one's health, 
one's interest, or one's morals: what is 
gained or mm is often only a paitial 
ailvantagje, and transitory in its nature; 
it is gained or won only to be lost: 
wliat IS earned serves si metiraes only 
to supply t he necessity of t he moment; 
it is liardly trot and qirckly sp nt. 
Schi'lars arqmrc learniriir, obtain n- 
vvard«, gain a])plau''e, and win ])rize«, 
which aie often hardly earned by the 
loss of healtli. 

It IS S.iUust srer.iuik upon C.itu, that thoU*ss]ie 
eiJ>u't‘d glory thi‘ inoie he arrjuiifd it. ylnuiMiN. 

ir a priiU’o pbeu nio.i in w('uMh\ riirutn^tiuces, 
t1u‘ lust thmi; they tliiiik (>f in d.iii^fer is how to 
|iie.sene the Hdvantfij»e8 ti.ey \\A\i‘ uOlaincd, without 
regard to hk!> late to whuiu the) owe them. 

Sir \V. Sc it. 

heie the danger em’s, the hero eeases; when 
he his iivm an enipiu*, or tjfvncd Ins mihties*, the 
rt bt ot h>b btoi) is nut worth lelating, S >1 ei ui' . 

All honest man tn.iy fieely lake his own ; 

Tile go.it was niiuu, hy singing fair!) uun. 

PavrutN. 

Tlu»\ who have tviraed their rortaiic !»> a hit orious 
and ludustnuu- life ate n.ilurail) tea->cio(i$ of what 
till y have painfully acquired, 

TO ATTAIN. 

To ACQUIRE {c. To acquire, obtain) 
is a ])rosressive and permanent action. 
To ATTAIN, in Latin attineo, com- 
])oiinded of ah or ad and teneo !o ho d, 
siirnifyinof to rest at a thin/, is a peifect 
and finished action. We always iro on 
acquiring; but \^e stop v\hen we lu.ve 
attained. What is acquired is some- 
thinsr i:ot intoone\s possession : what is 
attained is the point arrived .at. We 
acquire a lan<ruage; we attain to a 
certain degree of forfection. By abili¬ 
ties and persiveranee we may acquire 
a considerable fluency in speaking 
several languages ; but we can scaicely 
expect to attain to tlie perfection of a 
native in any foreign language. Oidi- 
naiy powers coupled with diligence 
will enable apeison io acquire what¬ 
ever IS useful; but we cannot attain to 
superiofity wi’hout extraordinary ta¬ 
lents and determined perseveiance. 
Acquirements are always serviceable; 
attainments always creditable. 

A genius is never to bo acquired by art, but is the 
gill uf nature. Gat. 


Inquiries after liappiocss, and rules fur altainiug 
It. are not so necessary and useful lo niatil.ind as 
the arts of oouBolatiDii, and supporting one's self 
under •ifflictiun. Shspkakd. 

ACQUIREMENT, ACQUISITION. 

Two abstract nouns, from the same 
verb, denoting the thing acquired. 
ACQUIREMENT implies the thing 
acquired for and hy omstlves; AC¬ 
QUISITION, that which is acquit cd 
for the benefit of one's self or another. 
People can expect to make but slender 
iwquiremenfs \tithoiit a consideral Je 
share of industry ; and without them 
they will bo no actjni^itiun to the coin- 
nuinity to which they have attached 
thenisclvcH. Acqniccmt-nt respects ra¬ 
ther the exertions employed; ac'inisilwn 
the benetit or gain accruing. To Icarii 
a language is an ar>jt(irrmcid ; to gain a 
class or a degree, an acjvuifian. The 
acquireinotfs of literature far exceed in 
value tho acqnisithns of fortune. 

.Men of flu* grc.il<*«t .Tjiplic ition and arqutrrn.ctift 
ran look b.ick up. u muuyx.icuut bpaces and nug- 
U-cted paitb of lime. liuoHKs. 

Tt» mt*. who haic taken paiti^ to Ux/k .it lH*:iuiy, 
atiHiracU'd I'.om the c..i.!>.d<T.iliuii of ilx iH'Uig an ob 
j»«'t of tl bire ; ai power i>n'> ns it bits u|>ou aiiiilhi r 
wiUiMut au> boiO". • f partaking .in\ bhate of it; .it 
w'sdoiti and r.ip.uMtN witliout any pieti'iibiou to 
iiv.il oreiiiy ts at quisitioHS, llu* W'oild is not only 
a more bcut.e, but a picas.lul one. Stailk 

ACKI.MONV, TAUT NESS, ASPERITY, 
HAR.su NESS. 

Thkse epithets are figuratively em¬ 
ployed to denote slxtrpness of feeling 
corre.sponding to the fpiaiity in na’iiral 
bodies. ACRIMONY, in Latin acri- 
rnonia, from acer .vliarp, is the charac¬ 
teristic of garic, mustaid, and pepper, 
that is, a biting sbatpne'S. TAKT- 
NESS, from fart, is not impri'bably de¬ 
rived fiom tartar, the quality of which 
it in some tiegree resemhlis; it i.s a 
high degree of acid peculiar to vinegar. 
ASPERITY, in Latin osjieritas, horn 
asper, and the Gieek aarrpog fallow, 
without culture anvl v\ithout fruit, sig¬ 
nifying land that is too hard and rough 
to he tilled. HARSHNESS, from 
harsh, in German and Teutonic herbe, 
h rbisch, Swedish kerb, Latin acerbus, 
denotes the shaip rougli ta.ste of unripe 
fruit. 

A quick sense produces acrimony; 
it is too, frequent among disputants, 
who erabillereach other's feelings. An 
acute sensibility coupled with quickness 
of intellect produces tarlness ; it is too 
frequent among feraaUs. Acrimony is 
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a transient feelini^ that discovers itself 
by the words; tartness is an habitual 
irritability that mingles itself with the 
tone and looks. An cucrimmious reply 
frequently jjives rise to much ill-will; 
a tart reply is often treated with indif¬ 
ference, as indicative of the natural 
temper, rather than of any unfriendly 
feeling. 

The gonliis, even when he endeavours only lo 
(Mitertain oi instruct, jet sufTers. ^leisccutiou Irom 
iiiiMimunilile ciitics, ului-.u ncrimuny is excited 
uu-ruly by Ihi* ]uiiu of seeing others pleased. 

Johnson. 

They cannot be too sweet for the king's iartness. 

^:IIAKsPEAR■. 

Asperity and harshness respect one s 
conduct to inferiors; the latter ex¬ 
presses a strong degiee of the former. 
Asperity is opposed to mildness and 
forbearance; harsJmess to kindness. 
A reproof is conveicd vMth asperity^ 
when the words and looks convey 
strong displeasure; a treatment \%harsh 
when it wounds the feelings, and does 
violence to llic nff'ec’ions. Mistresses 
sometimes chide their seivunts witli as¬ 
perity ; ])arents sometimes deal harsh¬ 
ly with their clhkhen. 

No hnnh rcflcclinri lot remcmbranco i.uso; 

I'niboni to inontiun uli.U thou caiiat not ju.iNo. 

i’iUoH. 

Tlip nakedness and nsprritt/ of the n miry noild 
ulw.ijs (ills the beholder VMth pensive amt pioimind 
uslonishmoiit. JiniNso.v. 

TO ACT, DO, MAKK. 

ACT, in Latin actus, participle of 
ttgo to drive or impel, signifies literally 
to move or put in motion. DO, in 
German thun, like the Greek Oelvai, 
signifies to tnit or put in order, to bring 
to pass. MAKE, in Saxon maran, 
German machen, &c., is connected with 
the Greek yrixavi} art, signifying to put 
together with art. 

All these terms imply to exert a 
power in a given form and manner: 
act, which is the general term, conveys 
this general idea without any further 
qualification; the other terras convey 
this idea with modifications. We al¬ 
ways act when wc do, but we do not 
alw’ays do when we act. To act is ap¬ 
plied either to persons or things, as a 
spring or a lock acta; to do applies in 
this sense to persons only. To act is 
also mostly intransitive or rcftectivc, 
as to act w'ell or ill in this or that 
manner; to do is always transitive, as 
lo do right or \vi o’lg, to do one’s duty. 


ir wc lock dowa Axvm ttie sublime of nature to its 
minutiae, we shiill still find the same power (of 
tdectiusUy) acting, though perhaps in le^s legible 
characters. Butoonk. 

Marcus Aurelius declares that, bv imitating the 
Gods, it was alwajs his study to have as lew want's 
ns possible in himself, and to do all the gou<l he 
could to others. AnnisoN. 

One may either act a part or do 
one’s part, w'liich are essentially diffVi- 
enl things; to act a part is either really 
or fictitiously lo act in any part; but 
to do our part is to do that which is 
allotted to us as our part or duty. 

He acted every part of an orator. 

Gt7M.Jvtu’s Tii.vvrr.*.. 

Tlie church hath done her part, in eompliaiie.' 
w ith the designs of G'ud's mercy and provutence, hj 
deliver it (the bcriplure) safely to us, uiid make >t 
useful for us. * CoMn>u. 

To do and to make, in regard to pri¬ 
sons, are both used in the sense of 
voluntarily excrling a power to bring a 
thing to pass; hut do applies to the 
ordinaly business of life or what is 
done by a given rule, as to do a work, 
to do justice; make ajiphcs to that 
which is done by a particular couliiN- 
ance or for a paiticular purpose, as to 
make a pen or a table, &c. MHiat is 
done once may have been done helore, 
and may be done again; but what is 
made is at once brought into existence, 
and, if it be made again, it can only bo 
by imitation. 

What shall I do to be for ever know u, 

And mahe tl»e age to come my ow ii? Covvi.i y. 

Kmpirc! tliou poor and despicable thing, 

U hen bui'h as these make and uumdArc a king. 

Diivor N 

To do and to make, as applied to 
things, signify to cause; but tlie former 
is used only m the expressions to do 
good or harm, the latter is ordinarily 
used, to make room, to make a thing 
ea.sy, &c. 

TO ACT, WORK, OPERATK. 

To ACT (v.To act) is to exert a simple 
power, or by simple means, as a wire 
arts. WOUK, like the German wirken, 
&e., Greek upyat^ofiai, is to exert com¬ 
plex powers, or exert [tower by a 
gradual process. A machine u^orks, 
but each of its parts is said to act; '•o 
beer works, and bread works; acting 
may be accompanied with no iiarlicular 
effect or change in the body that acts, 
but that which works mostly undergoes 
a change and also produces changes*, 
as medicine, which works in tlie system. 
Sometimes act n.s well as work is taken 
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in the sense of exerting a power upon 
other bodies and producing changes, 
as the sun acts on the plants. 

An increase uf the electrical matter adds much to 
the pru^frcss uf vegotatinn; it probably actt there in 
the oame manner u» m the animal body. BKVDOitE. 

This lo wrought upon the child that afterwardi 
he desired to be taught. I^icke. 

To work and OPERATE both imply 
to actt or exert a power in order to 
bring about some end or purpose ; but 
operate is applied to matters of a 
general nature in science or morals, 
as a measure operateSf or words may 
operate on the mind, or reasons may 
(yficrutc on the understanding. To 
Work is mostly applied to familiar mat¬ 
ters and particular objects, as the 
hand works, tlie head works, the brain 
works; operate is always intransitive. 

Sumclimcs » pAssi.m seems to operate 

Almoijt in coiurudictiou to itself. Siiiut.ev. 

So.ne deadly draught, some enemy to life, 

Hulls in my bowels and u-urks out my soul. 

Drtde.v. 

As nouns, artinn implies either the 
net of acting or tlie tiling done (v. Ac¬ 
tion, deed)', work, the act or state of 
woiking, or what results from the 
work, as to go to work or be at taork, 
tlic work of one’s hands; operation, 
either to the act of operating, as the 
operation of thought or the op^eration 
of vegetation, or the mode of operating, 
as the operations of time are various. 

Nor was the uunli impaired liy stormi alone. 

Hut felt th' appmacho^ of Uk» warm a sun. PocE. 

Sj>eculati%c painting, without the assistance of 
manual uprintinn, can nc\er attain io pcrfcciioii. 
but slothfully languishes; for it was iie^er with his 
tongue that Apelles performed bis noble work*. 

llRYnEN'. 

There .are in men operations natural, rational, su 
liernatiiral, some politic, some finally ecclesiastic. 

iUiOKER. 

ACT, ACTION, DKEU. 

The words act, actiont and deelt 
though derived from the preceding 
verbs, have an obvious distinction in 
tlieir meaning. ACT, in French octet 
T.atin actum, denotes the thing done. 
ACTION, ill French actiout Latin ac- 
tht signifies doing. Act is a single 
exercise of power, as an act of the will 
or an act of the mind, the act of walk¬ 
ing, speaking, and the like; actiony a 
continued exercise of power, or a state 
of exercising power, as to be in action, 
as opposed to rest; the action of walk¬ 
ing IS agreeable in fine weather. 

I shall distribute the redress of private wrongs 
tato three several species: first, that which is ob¬ 


tained by the mere act of the parties iUcmscLei; 
secondly, tliat which is efTected by the mere ott 
and operation of law; aud thirdly, that which arises 
ftom suits, &e. Ulackstonk 

(iiKMl company, lively conversations, and the en¬ 
dearments of fnendship, fill the mind with great 
pleasure; a temporary solitude, on the other hand, 
IS itself agroeabie. This may perhaps prove that 
w e arc creatures designed for contemplation an w ell 
as action. Hurkk. 

When thesse words arc taken in the 
sense of the thing done, they admit of 
a similar distinction. An act is the 
single thing done, or what is done by 
a single effort, as that is your act or 
his act ; an action may consist of mot e 
acts than one, or emlirace the causes 
and consequences of the action, as a 
bold action, to judge of actions, &c. 

Any malfeasance, or act of one man. whereby 
another is injuriously treated or damnified, U a 
ir.iusgression or trespass. Hi..\ckstone. 

Many of tl.-se nitons which are apt to procure 
fame .»rc not in their nature conducive to our ulu- 
niate happiness. Annisox. 

Hence it is that the term act is more 
proper than action, where it is so de- 
iiiied as to imply what is single and 
simple, as an act of authority, an a''t 
of government, an act of folly, an 1 th.' 
like; but otherwise the word action is 
to be preferred where the moral con¬ 
duct or character is in question. We 
may enumerate particular acts of a 
man’s life, as illustrative of certain 
traits in his character, or certain cir¬ 
cumstances in his life ; but to speak at 
large of his actions would be to describe 
his character. 

He (the cimrt rivourilel can do an infinite nuin 
lier of acts of generosity and kindness. Uorkv . 

•A man thus .armed (with p.upcr assurance), if 
his words or ae'inns mre at any time misiuterpreti*t( 
retires w itliiii himself. Addi>-on. 

Act and deed are both employed for 
what is done; but act refers to the 
power exerted, and deed to the work 
performed ; as a voluntary or involun¬ 
tary act, a good or bad deed. 

Who forth from nothing call'd this comely frame; 
His will and act, his word and work the same. 

Prior. 

To bring the man into judgment to answer for 
his deeds, the soul and the body must lie brought 
together again. SiiEKt.ocK. 

Act is mostly employed either in an 
abstract or familiar application; deed 
is employed for whatever men do in the 
Imsiness of life, particularly in those 
things which are extraordinary. 

Cato said, the best way to keep gtxid •setc in 
memory was to refresh them witli new. Hacox 

I on the other side, 

Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds. Mitroif. 
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Acts are either public or privatie, of 
individuals or of bodies, as acts of 
government, acts of parliament; deeds 
are always private, or what is done by 
men individually. 

Opposition to aeli of power wus to be marked by 
a kina of civil proscription. BtfRKe. 

So cropping close as snake in liiddcn wecdos, 
luquireth of our status and of our knightly deeds. 

SrSNSEK. 

Acts are in their proper sense in¬ 
formal; but deeds may .sometimes he 
formal instruments: when you speak 
of a thing as a man’s art and deed, 
this is not faiPologVi’ h is his act as far 
as he and no one else ac/.s in it, if i.s Ins 
deed as far as it is tli it which is done 
c tmpletely, or is accomplishi'd. 

ACTION, GESTURK, GESTICULATION, 
rOSTUllE, ATTITUDE. 

ACTION. V. To acL GESTURE, 
in French fi;este, Laiin parlici- 

ple of gero to carry one’s self, signifies 
the manntM* of canying one’s bodr. 
GESTICULATION, in Latin gesticU- 
latio, comes from gesticulnr to make 
many gestuivs. POSTURE, in French 
posture, Latin positura a piisition, 
comes from positus, jrarficiple of p'om^ 
signifyinir tlie manner of placing one’s 
self. ATTITUDE, in French attitud\ 
Dalian attitudine, is changed from o//- 
titude, signifying a propiiety as to dis- 
lios'ti m. 

All these terms arc applied to the 
state of the I ody ; the three former in- 
div*ating a state of motion; tlie two 
1 dter a state of rest. Action lespects 
the movements of the body in general; 
gesture is an action in licative of some 
particular s’ate of mind; gesticulation 
IS a species of artificial gesture. Rais¬ 
ing the arm is an action ; bowing is a 
gesture. Actions may l)e ungraceful ; 
gestures indecent. A suitable action 
sometimes gives great force to the 
words that arc uttered ; gestures of en 
supply the pi ice of language between 
people of ditt’erent nations. Actions 
characterize a man as vulgar or well- 
bred ; gestures mark tlie temper of the 
mind. Tliere are many actims which 
it is the object of education to prevent 
from growing into habits ; savages ex¬ 
press the vehement passions of the 
mind by vehement gestures on every 
occasion, even in th«ir amusements. 
An extravagant or unnatural gesture 
)t termed a gesticulation a sycophant, 


who wishes to cringe into favour with 
the great, deals largely in gesticulation 
to mark his devotion; a buffoon who 
attempts to imitate the gestures of 
another will use gesticulation ; and the 
monkey who apes the actions of human 
beings does so by means of gesticula¬ 
tions. 

Cicero concludes bis cclebr.itctl Ixwk *' dc Orn- 
tore** with some precepts for pronunciation arid 
action, without which part he ailirins that tlie bu'.t 
orator in the world can never succeed. Iliroiin*. 

Oar l)e>t actors are s imcwlint at a loss to sii|iiK>r( 
Ihemselra with pritiicr fff‘.Uurc as lliey juoie Ijorn 
any considerable diNtance to the lionl of the staj'** 

Sj e> i.r. 

Neither the jnd^e'. cf our laws, nor the repre^eii 
tatiies of llio jicople, would he much aiTei led hy 
lalMMired gatirul.ition, or lieheie anv ni.Tii the inoie, 
bec.tusu lie rolled his eyes, or imiIIuiI 1ii.s cheek-^. 

JoU . 80 V. 

Posture and attitude both imply a 
mode of placing the body, but the pos¬ 
ture is either natural or assum- d ; the 
attitude is always a'‘S imed or n-pre- 
.sented; natural postures are those in 
wliieli the body jilaces itselt for its own 
conveniences, as sitting, standing, or 
lying postures. 

They (^who went to consult ttie oracle of Ami lira 
teas) ’then u'cnt to sleep Ivin;; on a Mctiin s skin, 
and ID that pi>$turc exiiccted’a levelation bv d eaiii. 

’roTTi B 

A posture, when assiim -d, may he 
distorted or lidiculoiis, to suit the hu¬ 
mour of the par'y, as mountebanks put 
themselves into ridiculous postures; 
or they m ly be arlfnlly contrived to 
improve the ciiiriage of the body, as 
the postures of a dancing rnas'er; and, 
in gnver maMers, a ])orson may put 
himself in a posture of defence. 

Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain; 

III mo't sti angp pmtuyrs 

We’ve seen him set hiiri'Olf. STi.VK 3 ph.\RK. 

An attitude is assumed in order to 
display some grace of the body, or 
some affection or purpose of the mind, 
as to stand in a giareful attitude, to 
represent any one in the attitude of 
prayer. 

lie was armed in mail; his liody covered with n 
short gown; his lepemased; for lie had either tlie 
merit of visiting the Iluly Land or fivliich would 
entitle tiim to that a'tUitde) made a vow to pcrfurni 
that expiatory pi Igri mage. }*k «sa nt. 

These terms may be applied to 
things personified, with precisely the 
same distinction. 

Falscbood In a short time found, by expertenot. 
that her superiurity consisted only in the ceWrifcy 
of her eontse. and the cUta/nge of her posture. ' 
JoVltSOK 
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alway* 

Mdartl'Krfiw of tnilli. ** 

Tlif’V way aKo be applied fiffuratively 
to other objects Itesides the body, M an 
army assumes a menacing atiitude, a 
critical fnsture of affairs. 

MiUfin liHs n*i>rr«eiil«<l Otis viiilcnt (M‘> 

,och) M ill-' tiiHt 111,a riftHS iu th«l axuomhly to g»vif 
hU oiilnioti uu t:»oir {inrseiit poiUreof ulTaim 

Aonisoji. 

Hi# iiiitudr' was now an .alarming one to r.urope. 

Km \V. firtirrT 


ACTION, AfiKNCY. 

ACTION 0\ To art) i« the efT cf: 
AGKNCY (r. To ant) l)i‘* cause. An- 
ti»n IS ijiherent in the sul'jecf: agency 
is somelliinj( exterior; it is in fact, put¬ 
ting a thing info antion: in flii.s manner 
the whole vvoiM is in action through 
the a^enry of the D.vine lieing. 

It ii hottor Uiprofuro tU.it the earth sliunlil mu\c 
alMi'it it"* (»«II coutro, ainl tn.iko tluisi* u<i(*ful mcis- 
biliidei of night and »lny. thnii es|*OJe alwisa th»* 
i.ime hid • to the adi-m of ihc sun. litKXLt v. 

A f.*w ad ' mops there ari* in the following papers 
ti’iidin,' t» nsso’t tlio supcriiitoridonco and ngenci/ of 
ihusiden e in the n.itu ill world Wckidward. 


ACTIVIv, DILIGKNT, INnU.STiaOlh‘<, 


Itgrd A f»«fi may b# atI/iv 

sii’hoti! I»em3r Jm mmf 

wnptoy btmuflf in wImI it f nn m 
nmittftet; bat he c*« iwti«eljr be 
gent wi^hnut Xmtg rfftv* </#/» 

ffenne suppos** tlegrte of tefoTy 
in one's apphettion to a iisefbl otij' d 
A man may bediii^ent l>cing 

induMtrioui, for he may cm 

ploy himself about a particular fnionr- 
ite object without employing himself 
constantly in the same way; and he 
may be industrious without being ^/// 
gent, since dili;rence imp'ies a free 
exercise of the nienfdl as well as cor¬ 


poreal powers; but industry applns 
principally to manual labour. Activity 
and diligence are therefore coainio ily 
the projierty of lively or strong mimU, 
but industry may be associated with 
moderate talents, A man may he 
diligent without being hut 

he cannot be assiduous without being 
diligent, for assiduity is a sort of per¬ 
severing diligence. A man may be 
industrious, without being laborious, 
but not f’icc rersi; for laboriousness 
is a severer kind of industry. 


AS.SIL)UOU.S, LMiORIOUS. 

ACTIVE, from the verb to act, im- 
phes a propensity to act, to lie do ng 
somedi ng without regard to flie nature 
of tlie ohj ‘ct. DILIGENT, in French 
diligent, Latin diligens. pirticiple of 
diligo to clioosc or like, implies an at- 
tacliment to an object, and con-cquent 
attention to it. INDU-STRIOUS, in 
Fiench indiistricu.r, Latin industrius, 
is probably changed from endostruus, 
tliat is cnilo 0 - i)Uro within, and struo 
to build, mike, or do, signifying an 
inward or thorough inedination to he 
engag’d in .som.i serious work. AS¬ 
SIDUOUS, in Fiench assidu, in Latin 
assiduus, is co.iipounded of as or ad, 
and stduus fnm sedeo to s't, signify.ng 
to s t cl >.se to a thing. LABORIOUS, 
in Fiench laborieur, I.atin laboriosus, 
from labor^ implies belonging to la¬ 
bour, or I lie inclina'ion to htbour. 

vVe m active if we are only realy 


I’ravidpncc h.is loaile the liunia’i soul nn artht 
Witig. Junv^dN 

A c.msfanf and iu)r.iiling o’.cdieticc iaahuic the 
roaiiii of torrpain.il dthjen<e. Job vsov. 

It has been observed by w rllers of morality, th it, 
ill orler to n iicki’n bnman industry Pioxidence ha* 
BO contrived that our d.iilv f<K)d is not to be procured 
\i ithuul mu< h pa'u^ and lubo ir. Aiimsox. 

If ever a cure i* performed on a p.ntieut, where 
rjii.icks aie coDcerni-d. the\ can cl.iim no ijriMter 
share in it than Virgil's lapi* iu the ciiiiiig ot 
ACne.K, he tiled hi:, skill, was leiy «»< duous about 
tlie W'oiin I, and indeed was the only Msib'e mtMiis 
that reliever! the hero; but tlie poet u'.Mire.s us it 
was the particular assistance of adeity th.itsjiee.led 
the operation. P t aki'i,. 

If we imk into the brute creation, we find all it* 
iii<b*idu.ilseiigaged iu a painful and tnbo'ious wixy 
of bfe 11 pror me a necessary subsistence for theiiv 
seWe*. Aoviso.v, 

ACTIVE, BRISK, AGILE, NIMBLE. 

ACTIVE, V. Active,diligent. BRISK 
has a common origin with fresh. 
AGILE, in Latin agi/is, comes from 
the same verb as active, signifying a 
■fitness, a readiness to act or move. 


to ex?rt our powers, whdher to any NIMBLE is probably derived from 
end or nof; we aiv diligent when we the Saxon nemen to take, implying a 
are acUve for some .sp c.ile end; we fitness or capacity to take any’thing 
are industrious wlien no lime is left by a celerity of movement, 
inemp’oycd in some scrio is pursuit; respects one’s transactions ; 

we are assiduous if we do not 1 ’ave a briskness, one^s sports; men are active. 
thing until it is finished; we are Iu- in carrying on business; childten are 
borious when the bodily or mental brisk in their play. Agility refers to 
powers are reguLirly empl ^yed in some the light and easy carriage of the body 
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in springing; nimbleness to its quick 
and gliding movements in running. 
A rope'dancer is agile; a female moves 
nimbly. Activity results from ardour 
of miud; briskness from vivacity of 
feeling: agility is produced by cor¬ 
poreal vigour and habitual strong ex¬ 
ertion ; nimblcness results from an 
habitual effort to move lightly. 

There is not a moic painful action of IIhj miml 
than invention; yet in dreams it works with that 
ease and actmty, that we are not BensiUc when the 
r.ieult\ is employed. Addison. 

I m.'ide my next appHcetiun to a widow, and at¬ 
tacked her SQ irishly that 1 thought mystdf within 
a fortnight of her. " HtTD{iKi.L. 

"When the Prince touched his sflrmp, and was 
going to speak, tlio oflicer, with an incredible 
agility, threw himself on the earlli, and kissed his 
k'ct. Stkelk. 

O fiiends, I hear the treal of amhle feet 
Hasting this wa>. Milton. 

ACTIVE, BUSY, OFFICIOUS. 

ACTlYE,v.Acfirc\(lilignif. BUSY, 
in Saxon gcbysgnd, I'rom hiftgian, Ger¬ 
man beschajftigt, from hescMifftigen to 
occupy, and sch<{(fen to make or do, 
implies a propensity to be occupied. 
OFFICIOUS, in French qfficieuXy La- 
t in qfficiosus, from officium duty or ser¬ 
vice, signifies a propensity to perforin 
some service or office. 

Active respects the habit or dispo¬ 
sition of the mind ; busy and officious, 
either the disposition of the mind, or 
the employment of the moment : the 
former regards every species of em¬ 
ployment ; the latter only particular 
kinds of employment. An ])er- 

.son is ever ready to be emjdoyed; a 
person is busy when he is actually em¬ 
ployed in any object; he is officious 
when he is employed for others. Ac¬ 
tive is always taken in a good, or at 
least an indifferent sense ; it is op¬ 
posed to lazy: busy, as it respects 
occupation, is mostly in a good sense ; 
it is opposed to being at leisure; as it 
respects disposition, it is always in a 
bad sense: offUcious is .seldom taken in 
a good sense; it implies being busy 
without discretion. To an active dis¬ 
position nothing is more irksome than 
inaction; but it is not concerned to 
inquire into the utility of the action. 
It is better for a per.son to be busy 
than quite unemployed; but a busy 
person will employ himself about the 
concerns of others, when he has none 
of his own sufliciently important to 
engage his attention: an officious per¬ 


son is as unfortunate as he is trouble¬ 
some ; when he strives to serve he has 
the misfortune to annoy. 

The pursuits of tho active part of nunkind ara 
eitlu‘r iu ilio paths of religion and virtue, or, on tli« 
other hand, in llio roads to wealth, honour, or plen 
sures. Addison, 

Wo sec multitudes busy in Ihe pursuit of riclios, 
at the expense of wisdom and virtue. Johnson. 

The air-immp, the b.-irometor, the quadrant, and 
the like inventions, wore thrown out to those busy 
spirits (Doliticians), as tubs and bairels arc to a 
whale, that he may let the ship sail on without dis¬ 
till banco. Addison. 

I was forced to quit my first lodgings by reason 
of an iifftcious I.iudlady, that w'ould bo asking niu 
every morning how I had slept. ADDt>o.v 

ACTOR, AGENT. 

Tiikse terms vary according to the 
different senses of the verb from which 
they are drawn. ACTOR is used for 
one who cither acts a part, or who re¬ 
presents the actions and characters of 
other.s, whether real or feigned. 

Of nil flic p.alriarolinl histories, that uf Joseph 
.and his brethren is the most remarkable, for tlie 
ehatactersof the aclors, and tho iiistnicli\e n.itiiie 
of the ev'unts. Ulaiii. 

AGENT is, in the general sense, 
an active or acting being, one possess¬ 
ing and exerting the fac^ulty of action, 
as a free agent, a moral agent. 

Heaven made us agents fiec to good or ill, 

Ami forc'd it not, thuiigli he foresaw the will. 

HttVDE.V. 

The agent is properly opposed to the 
patient in the physical world. 

Thi-y produced woiiderrul eifects by the jintper 
aiiplic.ition of agents to patients. Ti mi-i,}.. 

Agent is also taken generally for 
whatever puts in motion. 

I expect that no pagan shall be intuuluced 
i.i‘o the poem, or any fact related which .i man i jti 
not give credit to with a good conscience. Addc-on. 

ACTOR, PLAYER, PERFORMER. 

The actor and PL.WER hotli 
perform on a stage; but the former is 
said in relation to the part that is 
acted, tlie latter to tlie profession that 
is followed. \Vc may he actors ot- 
casionally without being playeTs pro¬ 
fessionally, but we may be playn's 
without deserving the name of actors. 
Those who personate characters for 
their arnnsement are actors, hut not 
players: those who do the same for 
a livelihood are players as well as 
actors; hence we speak of a company 
of playerst not actors. So likewise in 
the figurative sense, whoever acts a 
part real or fictitious, that is, on the 
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stage of life, or the stage of a theatre, 
is an actor; but he only is a player 
who performs the fictitious part; 
hence the former is taken in a bad 
or good sense, according to circum¬ 
stances. 

Cicen> is known to luivc been the intimate frieml 
of Koscius tljc actor. Hooiies. 

Onr orators («iiiys Cirero') are as it were the 
actors oi truth itself; and the players the imitators 
of truth. Huqhks. 

The player is always taken in a less 
favourable sense, from the artificiality 
which attaches to his profession. 

All Urn world's a Rta»e, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

Performer signifies, in its most ge¬ 
neral sense, one that performs any act 
or part; but in a limited sense, one 
who ])erforms a part m a pttblic ex¬ 
hibition, whether as a singer, actor, 
dancer, or otherwise. 

Ur addiesses himself to the heart, while tmtsl of 
the model u j>er/onAcrs sing ouU to the fancy. 

IIkydone. 

ACTUAL, KKAL, POSITIVE. 

ACTUAL, in French actueh Latin 
aetualist from acHo a deed, signifies 
lielonging to the thing done. IlKAL, 
in Frencli m7, Latin reafis, from rec, 
signifies belonging to the thing as it is. 
POSITIVE, in French pos^itif Latin 
positivusy from pono to place or fix, 
signifies the state or quality of being 
fixed, established. 

What IS act ml has proof of it.s 
existence within itself, and may be ex¬ 
posed to the eye; what is real may 
be satisfactorily proved to exist; and 
what is positive precludes the neces¬ 
sity of a proof. Actual is opposed to t he 
supposititious, conceived, or reported; 
real to the feigned, imaginary; positive 
to the uncertain, doubtful. Whatever 
is the condition of a thing for the time 
being is the oc/wa/ condition; sorrows 
are real which flow from a substantial 
cause; proofs are positive which leave 
the mind in no uncertainty. The 
actual state of a nation is not to be 
ascertained by inilividual instances of 
poverty, or the reverse; there are but 
few, if any, real objects of compassion 
among common beggajs; many posi¬ 
tive facts have been related of the 
deception which they have practised. 
By an actual survey of human life, we 
are alone enabled to form just opinions 
of mankind ; it is but too frequent for 


men to disguise their real sentiments, 
all hough it is not always possible to 
obtain positive evidence of their insin¬ 
cerity. 

The very nation of any duration bein*,' pagt im- 
pUvs that It was once pretteni t for the idea of liein^ 
once present is actually included in the tde.i of iis 
being past. Ai>i)ii>o.n. 

We may niid da converse with Go<l iti p' rsou 
really, and to all the purjioses of giving uud rwciv 
itig, though not visibly. >>uctu. 

Dissimulation is taken for a man's positively pro¬ 
fessing himself tu be what ho is not. Scvi u 

TO ACTUATE, IMPEL, INDUCE. 

ACTUATE, from the Latin actum 
an action, implies to call into action. 
IMPEL, in Latin impelloy is com¬ 
pounded of in towards, and pello to 
drive, signifying to drive towatds an 
object. INDUCE, in Latin induco, 
i.s compoundtul of m and ducOy s.gtii- 
fying tojead into an object. 

One is actuated l>v motives, impelled 
by passions, and induced by reason or 
inclination. W^hatever actuates is the 
result of reflection ; it is a steady and 
fixed ptinciple: whatever impels is- 
momentary and vehement, and often 
precludes reflection : wlialever induces 
IS nut vehement, though often mo- 
nientarv. One seldom repents of the 
thing to which one is actuated; as the 
)nnciple, whether good or bad, is not 
lable to change: but we may fre¬ 
quently be impelled to measures wliich 
cause serious lep. ntance: the thing to 
which we are induced is seldom of 
sufficient importance to call for repent¬ 
ance. 

It i'. observed by (’ircro, tli.it mi>n of tho groatosl 
ntid thf inusl ^biuiiig parts are must actuati>i by 
umbitiuu. A ddisuh. 

When \outh vupt'Wd him, and when love inspir’d. 

The lisVuiug u\mpha his Doric lays admir'd. 

SiK W'm. Jones. 

Induced by such examples, some have taught 
That bees have poriions of ethereal thou,'ht. 

Dryoen. 

ACUTE, KEEK, SHREWD. 

ACUTE, in French acute, Latin 
acutusy from acus a needle, signifies 
the quality of sharpness and pointed¬ 
ness peculiar to a needle. KEEN, in 
Saxon cenCy probably comes from sni- 
dan to cut, signifying the quality of 
being able to cut. SHREWD, pio- 
bably from the Teutonic heschreyen to 
enchant, signifies inspired or endowed 
with a strong portion of intuitive in¬ 
tellect. 


o 
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In Ihe natural sense, a fitness to 
pierce is predominant in tlie word 
acute; and that of cutting, or a fitness 
for cutting, in the word keen. The 
same difference is observable in their 
figurative acceptation. An un¬ 

derstanding is quick at discovering 
truth in the midst of falsehood; it fixes 
itself on a single point with wonderful 
celerity; a keen understanding cuts or 
removes away the artificial veil under 
which the truth lies hidden from the 
view; a shrewd uiKierstanding is ra¬ 
ther quick at discovering new truths, 
than at distinguishing truth from 
falsehood. Acufeness is requisite in 
speculative and abstruse discussions: 
keenness in ponetraMng charactcis and 
sjnings of action ; shrev'dness in ihcit- 
ing remarks and new ideas. The acuir 
man detects errors, and the h'fm man 
falsehoods; the shrewd man exposes 
follies. Arguments may be ucufp^ re¬ 
proaches keen^ and replies or retorts 
shrewd. A polemic, or a law’yer, must 
be (wutet a satirist keen, and a wit 
shrewd. 

His aculcncss was mo-'t (Mninently signali/(*tl .it 
tin* masqiK'radi', mIkt** lie discovered Iik ac niaiiil 
unce Ihitxigh their disguises with such wonderful 

fuciiu>. Ji-HNSO.V, 

Tlic villiigo songs and festivities of Ilacchus giive 
a scojK! to tJio wilde>t extravagancies of niumuicry 
and grimace, mixed with coarso but hren railierv. 

t'CMBLULilHO. 

You statesmen arc so shrewd in forming cchemi^sl 

.UfYUtV. 

TO ADD, JOIN, TJNITK, COALKSCE. 

ADD, in Latin addo, comiiounded of 
ad and do to give or put, si<riiifies to 
put one thing to another. JOIN, in 
Yremb joindre, and Latin,is in 
all probability connected with, if not de- 
l ived from, the Greek toyoke, that 
is, to set one thing in juxtaposition with 
another. UNITE, from the Latin unus 
one, signifies to make into one. COA¬ 
LESCE, in Latin coalesco, or co or co?i 
and alesco or cresco, signifies to grow 
together. 

We add by putting a part to any 
body so as to lorm a whole; we join 
by attaching two whole bodies to each 
other; we unite by putting two bodies 
to or into one another, so that they 
may become one body; things coalesce 
when their parts mingle together so as 
to form one substance. Additions may 
be made to whatever admits of be¬ 
coming greater in size or quantity; 
a wing may be added to a building, or 


a house may be added to a row of 
houses: junctions may be made of any 
two bodies which can touch eacli 
other in any jiart; tnus two houses 
may be joined, or tvs^o countries, lands, 
kingdoms', &c,,mny be joined: unions 
may be formed of any things which ad¬ 
mit of being made into one so as to 
lose their individuality; as, if two 
houses be made into one, tliey may be 
said to be united: things may be said 
to coalesce the minute parts of whii h 
\vilJ readily fall into one anotlier; a 
cmdition is properly a complete union, 
and is applied to the natural ])r>'cess 
of bodies. Adding is opposed to sub- 
liactinir or iliminishing, joining to 
separating, unithig to dividing, and 
coalescing to falling asunder. 

I then pmihaspd an urangr ticc, to v'liirli in ilii'- 
time 1 ail'tui (wool thiec myrtles. Cowi'iit 

The anim.il ami veiretahlc kingdoms arp mi iieail v 
Johitd. lh.it. il von will take the lowp-t ul tin* one 
.aid (he highest of the othi-r, tlicie w/ll sc.i le he 
jierecivcd anv diflercncc LelvveeH them. Lock: . 

OiiP dhow at oacli end, 

And in flip midst an dliow it reioived, 

r/o^'./ }i*t divnlcd. ( ,',.1 

^v■h4*lI vaiiuurs aip jalsed, they iiaie m-i i! o 
tuaisjiarpni > oi ihp uir, 1 i*iii< divided iiiio jMils to i 
siimll toeaiiso anv rclleetion lu the siipei lieies, hut, 
wheu tliey hegiti to coaler e and consiitute gluhiilpK, 
those globule.s become of a coiivement size. 

Nkvviov. 

They preserve this distinction in their 
moral application. One viitne or jier- 
fection may he added to another: per¬ 
sons 70 m in matrimony, tiade, or other 
particular act; they untie in families, 
in mind, or modes of living: qualities 
may be joined with others in the same 
substance, without any necessary con¬ 
nection between them; they are united 
when they belong to or are intimately 
connected with each other: nations 
coalesce when they adopt the same 
language, laws, and manners; parties 
coalesce when tliey lay aside their dif¬ 
ferences and unite. 

Uverv- mnn of common sense enn demonstrnie in 
speculation, .lud mav In* fullyconvineed, that nil tl.f 
jirnisps and c<inimi*«dnlionH of the whole woild can 
add n*) more to the real and iutriiisir. value ul a mail 
than they can add to liu stature. Svvin. 

It is not from Iiis form, in which we trace 
8tvength./«»»pd with beauty, dignity with grace, 
That mail, the master of tliis dolip. derives 
His right of empire over all tliat lives. C'ovvrr n. 

I assure myself that England. Scotland, and 
Ireland, well united, is sucli a trifoile ns no piiuen 
except yuiirsoU (who are the worthiest) wearcth in 
liii crown. IIacon. 

No coalition wliich under the specious naiup of 
indei>endencv curries in its bosom tlie unrecoueileii 
principles of the original discord of parties, ever 
was or ever will be A healing coaiilion, ItuuKC 
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ADDICT, DKVOTE, APPLY. 

ADDICT, from addico, or ad and 
diro to speak or declare in favour of 
a thing, signifies generally to apply 
one’s self to it. DEVOTE, from the 
Latin devoveo, or de on account or 
behalf of, and I'ni'af) to vow, signifies 
to make a s»/lenin vow or resolution 
for a thing. APPLY, in French ap- 
pliqupr, and Latin ajpUco^ from up 
or ud ainl plico, signifies to knit or 
join one’s seif to a thing. 

To addict is to indulge one’s self in 
any particular piactice ; to dnwte is to 
diiect one’s powers and means to any 
jiarticular pursuit; to opjdy is to eni- 
])loy one's time or attention about any 
object. Men are addirted to learning ; 
they devote their talents to the ac- 
quiunnent of any art or science; they 
ujijth/ ilieir minds to the investigation 
ot a subject. 

As lu* li.ut a pKiil ostnti*, In* m.nU* a punl uso of 
11 , ilciiNiiK himM'It in all woiMh ixnnp, amt 
XiUj hiMisi'lf coiistailUN to Ills sUidu’s llruM i. 

llo v.is fruiii liiii tlulilhixul I to btuiK. 

'sVuon. 

I’l-i-ons \\ !io lnM*<icaN l tlu'inschcs toUoi au* 
M‘iii'imIiU‘ to all ulio loar liim. t>U(K. i.- i. 

Addict is seldonirr used in a goo 1 
than in a bad sens.-; devote is mostly 
enijilove 1 in a good sense: uj.phj in an 
iiriitferent sense. AVe are addicted to 
a Hung from e.ii irresist li'le passion or 
projieiisify ; uc are devoted to a thing 
I'join a strong but sodded attachment 
to it ; we apply to a thing from a sense 
of its utility. We addict ourselves to 
study hv yielding to our jiassion for it; 
we devote ourselves to I he service of 
our king and comitry by eni{)]oying all 
our povveis to tlieir benefit; we apply 
to business by giving it all the tune 
and attenlion that it requires. 

llu’ plfaRiircs of luxury arc ^pry 
t1ii*\ put Ihosi; w ho an* adtiteted to tlu-m upi>u uusiu:; 
lii-bli .supplies of money hj all the metliuUs ot rapa- 
ciouHiiess and coiriiplion. Anmsoir. 

So richly I'igc'l witli Ihe best eudowments both 
of heart nitd underiitaiidini;, lu‘(/6ro/(i/ a loi:); and 
hibuuous life lo the son ice of Ins kiir^ and iMiintiy. 

LifK of l.O>iD Kl.I.ri>MFKh. 

Kasy in In'* jrrivale circnmst.fticc!i, nr.d totally 
Mild of e\er\ wish to accumuhiic. lii*» mil lor ins 
coiiimj, ami his apphvatim to bnsiiiesa. iveie not 
biihjecUto Im» diveiled fnmi llieir prtrper exertions. 

0UMUKKI.4NI). 

TO ADDKJ:.S5, apply. 

ADDRESS is compounded of ad 
and areas, in Spanish derecar, Latin 
direxi, preterit of diriso to direct. 
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signifying to direct one’s self to an ob¬ 
ject. APPLY, V. To addict. 

An address is immediately directed 
from one party to the other, either f>er- 
sonally or by wiiting; an application 
may be made through the medium of a 
tliird person. An address may be 
made for an inditfeivnt purpose or 
wilhout any exjires.s object; but an 
upjdicatioH is always occasioned by 
some serious circumstance. AVe a</- 
dress tlio>e to whom we speak or 
Write: but we apply to those to whom 
we w'ish to communicate some object of 
personal interest. An address there¬ 
fore may be made without an applica- 
turn; and an ajqdication may be made 
by means of an address. An addrf'ss 
may be rude or civil; an application 
may be frequent or urgent. It is im- 
peitinent to address any one with 
wliom we are not acquainted, unless 
we have any reason for making an 
ajiplirafion to them. It is a privilege 
of the Britisii ('onstitution, that the 
subject may rddrrss the monarch, and 
apjjy for a redress ot grievances. A 
court is ad'!r<rse I by a suitor or counsel 
oil hi.s behalf; it is nj yVe to by means 
of legal forms for the redress of griev- 
aiicc.s. \Va eaiiiiot pass through tlio 
.streets of the metropolis without being 
contimially (iddnsH'd by beggars, \vlu> 
«;<;»/// for the relief of artilicial moio 
tliau of real wants. Men in power aiv 
always exposed to he publicly addrt <1 
by persoihs who wish to obtrude their 
0 [)inious iijion them, and to ijavc per¬ 
petual apph' utious from those who 
solicit favours. 

Main are the inconveniences ^vluph liappen fiom 
the improper m.uincrof add}LSf,\n common speech, 
InawM-u persons of the same or dirt’erent qualii\. 

STeuo. 

In ca-jes of proliihition, the party airprievetl in Uia 
court belo^^ apjjlie^ to the supeiior court. 

Ill ACKS.TOVF.. 

ADDUESS, SPEECH, HAUA>:GUE, 
ORATION. 

ADDRESS, r.Toaddress. SPEECH, 
from speak, signific.s the thing spoken. 
HARANGUE has been derived from 
the Saxon hringen to ring, signifjiug 
a noisy address. ORATION, from the 
Latin oro to beg or entreat, signifies 
that which is said by way of entreaty. 

All these terms denote a set foi m of 
words directed or supposed to be di¬ 
rected to some person: an address ir. 
this sense is always written, but the 
rest are really spoken, or supposed to 
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ADDUCE. 


ADHERE. 


be so; a speech is in general that 
which is addressed in a formal manner 
to one person or more; an harangue 
is a noisy, tumultuous speech addressed 
to many; an oration is a solemn speech 
for any purpose. Addresses are fre¬ 
quently sent up to the throne by pub¬ 
lic bodies. Speeches in Parliament, 
like hara?igues at elections, are often 
little better than the crude effusions of 
party spirit. The orations of Demos¬ 
thenes and Cicero, which have been so 
justly admired, received a polish from 
the correcting hand of their authors 
before they were communicated to the 
public. 

When Louis of Frnnpc liud lost tlio luittlo of Foil 
Iciioy, tlie (uldrcsics to him at that tmK* wt*io lull of 
his fortitude. lIuoiiKi.. 

Every circumstance in their sfircC/ifs and .letions 
is with justice and delicacj adapted U> the ji-tmuis 
«ho speak and act. AnnisoN on Milion. 

There is scarcely a city in (ire.it lliitun hut has 
one of this tribe who takes it into lu-i ))iutectum. 
and on the matket-days harauyuc<t the good pwiple 
of the place with aphorisms and lecipes. 

I’KAun, ON QUArKS. 

How cold an.l mialTectiiip the best «-'rthi»a in the 
Morld Mould he Milhout the propei onianieiits of 
voice and gesture, there are two remark.ilde in¬ 
stances in the case of Lig.tnus and that of Milo. 

Swirr. 

TO ADIJUCK, ALLKfii:, \.SSK.N, 
ADVANCE. 

ADDUCE, in T.atin addnro, com¬ 
pounded of ad and d>t <'0 tu lead, .signi¬ 
fies to bring Ibrwaids, or lor a thing. 
ALLEGE, in French alleguer, in La¬ 
tin allego, compounded of al or ad 
and legOf in Greek Xfyw to speak, sig¬ 
nifies to speak for a thing. ASSIGN, 
in French assigner, Latin com¬ 

pounded of as or ad and signo to sign 
or mark out, signifies to set apart for a 
purpose. ADVAN(JE comes from tlie 
Jj 2 A\n adoenin, com])()unded ad and 
venio to come or cause to come, sig¬ 
nifying to bring forward a thing. 

An argument is adduced; a fact or a 
charge is alleged; a reason is assigned; 
a position or an opinion is advanced. 
What is adduced tends to corroborate 
or invalidate; what is alleged tends to 
criminate or exculpate; what is a^s- 
signed tends to justify or support; 
what is advanced tends to explain ancl 
illustrate. Whoever discusses disputed 
points must have arguments to adduce 
in favour of his principles; censures 
should not be passed where nothing 
improper can be alleged; a cMiiduct 
is absurd for which no reason can be 


assigned; those who advance what 
they cannot maintain expose their ig¬ 
norance as much as their folly. We 
may controvert what is adduced or 
advanced; we may deny what is al¬ 
leged, and question what is assigned. 
The reasoner adduces facts in pniof 
of what he has advanced; the accuser 
alleges circumstances in suppcit of 
his charge ; the philosophical investi¬ 
gator assigns causes for particular 
phenomena. 

I have Miul tli.it ('elsns adtluirv lUMtlii-r oial nor 
written aulhoiity against Cluist's niir.u-le'.. 

CrMiinur. \Nr» 

The criminal alleged in iii*i (lefeiiee, lliat wJiat 
he liud done was to laise luiitli, ami to avoid n-re- 
iiuiiiy. AnnisON 

If we consider wliat jiroi ideiiti.il leasoiis mat Iv* 
as'iigned for tiiese tliree iKiiticiilnrs we sli.tll liiid 
that ihe tuimbers ol the Jews, their tlispeision and 
adlu-ienco to their leligion, h.i\e fiiiiiishid e\eiy 
a;;e, and iv<-iy iiatiou of the woihl. with the 
stum.>‘st aigiuiieuts for tlie Christi.Lii t.iith 

Addison. 

I have lie.ud of one that, liaMtig advancid some 
erroneous doctrines of plitlosophy, lefused to s* e lliu 
cxpeiinieiits by wlucb they were cotiluteil. 

Jo.INhoN. 

TO ADIIKKE, ATTA(’I1. 

ADlTEIlE, from the French adherer, 
Latin adharo, is compounded of (ul and 
haro to stick clo.s(* to. ATTACH, 
in Ficnch attache)', is compounded of 
at or ad and tarh or touch, signifying 
to come so near as to touch. 

A thing is adherent liy the union 
which nature ])ro luces ; it huttaehed 
by arbitrary ties winch keep it close to 
another thing. Glu’inous bodies aie 
aj)f to adhere to every thing they 
touch ; a smaller budding i.s sometimes 
attached to a larger by a passage, oj 
some other mode of communication. 
What adheres to a thing is closely 
joined to its outward surface; Init 
what is attached may be fastened to it 
l)y the inlervenlion of a third body. 
There is an universal adhesinn in all 
the jiaiticies of matter one to another: 
the sails of a vessel are attached to a 
mast ])y means of rojies ; or bodies are 
attached by bare locality, or being in 
the same inclosure. 

The wain heavily, impeded noro 
Uy congregated louda adhering close 
To tlie clogged wheels. .(’owrr u. 

The play wliich this pathetic prologue wa«i a' 
inched to was a comedy, in which Luberius took tho 
character of a slave. Cumhkularu 

In the improper and figurative ap¬ 
plication, things adhere from a fitness 
of their natures. 
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When. '«rith our brmzcn swurdi. we stoutly fought, 
and long. 

And after ruiiouests got, residing tlioie among. 

First ]iliiiited In tliuse parts our biave courageous 
brood. 

Whose natures so adher'd unto their ancient blood. 

IJRAYIOW. 

Thing's nre attached to each other 
hy political ties. 

How many imaginary parks have been formed 
whore deer never were seen! Ami how many 
hooses misnaineci lialls, MV'liieh never h.'id attnt hed 
to them the privileges of a manor! Tennant. 

Adherence and attachment are both 
applied to persons in amoral sense; 
tilt* lurni-r as it respects matters of 
principle, the latter as it respects mat¬ 
ters ( f inclin:ifi<»n or interest. Ad¬ 
herence is always marked by a particu¬ 
lar line of conduct; but attachment 
may exist without any jiarlicnlar ex- 
prcNSion. A peison adheres to a 
jn ince or a community so long: as he 
follows the one, or co-operates with 
theiither; he attached to a person 
whenever the feeling or relation is 
creatbd 

Ili'ouglit hi In* indui.'ont to tender con^cicnct's 
but, al the minu* tune, a linn (uihercr to the 
I'StaMished clturch. Swift. 

Tlu* roiiqftiTor seems to ii.ive l»een fully apprized 
of the strength wliuh tlie no>v goveriui.em might 
dirive Iroin a elergv nioie elosclv at'af/it i to liuii- 
helf. TYKWiuir. 

In the same manner, a ptrson ad¬ 
heres to m liters i>f opinion, by pro- 
fessinij his belief; he is attached to 
objects from habit or private motives. 

The firm adherrme of the Jews to their leligion is 
no lesi rennirkiible th m their uutui.ers nnd disp* r- 
Bion. Ar»Dt^oN. 

Attached to Tumworth, he (Mr. Guy) founded 
there uu Hlmshou.se and a lihrary. I’enna.nt, 

ADIIK.SlON, ADHKRFNCK. 

These terms are both derived from 
the verb adhere^ one expressinj; the 
proper or fia^iirative sense, and the 
other the moral sense or acceptation. 
There is a power of adhesion in all 
pintinous bodies; a disposition for 
adherence in steady minds. 

We suflfer equal pain from th.e iiertinaciona adhft- 
$vm of unweicume images, as from the evanescence 
of those winch are plenhing and usefnl. Johnsok. 

Shtikspeare’s adherence to general n.’iture has ex- 

f iosed liim to tile censure of critics, who form tludr 
udgements upon narrower principles. Johnson. 

ADJACENT, ADJOINING, CON¬ 
TIGUOUS. 

AD,TACKNT, in Latin adjiciens^ 
participle of ailjieio^ is compounded of 
ad and jacio to lie near. ADJOIN¬ 


ING, as the words imply, signifies 
bein^ joined together. CONTIGU¬ 
OUS, in French contigu^ Latin con- 
tiguust comes from contingo or con 
and tangOf signifying to touch close. 

What is adjacent may be separated 
altogether by ihe intervention of some 
third object; what is adjoining must 
touch in some part; and what is con¬ 
tiguous must be fitted to touch en¬ 
tirely on one side. Lands are adjacent 
to a house or a town ; fields aie ad¬ 
joining to each other; and house.s 
contiguous to each other. 

They have been ben tiny up fur Vdlunteers at 
Yuri, and the towiii Otljacent, but nobody will list. 

(illANV M.I.E, 

As lie h.ippcns to have no estate ad;oini»^ equal 
to ins own, hi- oppreisioui, are often borne without 
reiiiAtaiiee. Joh.v»o.n. 

Wc anived at tlic utmost boundaries of a wood 
winch lay contiguoa'i to a plain. Sieki.e. 

TO ADMIT, RECEIVE. 

ADMIT, in French admettre^ Latin 
admitto, compounded of ad and mitto, 
signifies to send or sufter to pass into. 
HKCEIVE, in French recevoir, Latin 
recipi% comjiounded of re and capfo, 
signifies to take back or to one's self. 

W) admit is a general term, the sense 
of which depends upon w hat follows ; to 
receive has a complete sense in itself: 
we cannot speak ot admitting, without 
assoeiating with it an idea of tiie ob¬ 
ject to which one is admitted; hot 
receive includes no relatne idea of the 
receiver or the received. Admitttns; 
is an act of relative impoit; receiving 
is always a positive measure : a person 
may be admitted into a house, who is 
not prevented from enteriiii;:; he is re- 
ceived only by the actual consent of 
some individual. We may be ad¬ 
mitted in various capacities; vy e are 
received only as guests, friends, or in¬ 
mates. Persons are admitted to the 
tables, and into the familiarity or con¬ 
fidence of others; they are hospitably 
received by those who wish to be their 
entertainers. 

Somewhat is sure design’d by fraud or ibreo; 

Trust uut their presenti, nor admit the horse. 

Drypen. 

lie star'd and roll'd hit haggard ayes around; 

Then said, *' Alas I what earth remains, what sea 
Is open to receive unhappy me?" Drtden. 

When applied to unconscious agents, 
the distinction is similar: rays of light 
are admitted into a room, or ideas into 
the mind, when they are suffered to 
enter at pleasure ; but things rorcit'c 
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each other for specific purposes, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of nature. 

If a stream of light bo admitted by a small hole 
into a (lurk room, ntxl made to puss by tlie cd^'O of 
a knife, it will bo diverted from its natural course, 
and inflected towaids tiie edgu of the knife. 

Adams. 

Tile thin leav'd arbule hasel-grafls receives^ 

And planes huge apples hear, that bore but leaves. 

Dkvben, 

We admit willingly or reluctantly; 
we receive politely or rudely. Foteign 
iimba.ssadors are admitted to an au- 
dtencp, and received at court. It is 
necessary to be cautious not to admit 
any one into our society who may not 
be agreeable and suitable comjtanions ; 
but still more nece'^sary not to receive 
any one into our hoU'Cs \^hose cliarac- 
tei- may reflect disgrace on ourselves. 
Whoever is admitted as a member of 
any con\jniinity should consider himself 
a.s bound to conform to its regulations; 
whoever is received into the service of 
another should study to make himself 
valued wnd esteemecf. A winning ad¬ 
dress, and agteeable manners, gain a 
person admittance into the geiiteelest 
eiicles; the talent for afiording amiise- 
111 ent pri Clues a person a good recep¬ 
tion among the mass of mankind. 

TlicTytlm tiain, ndmifted to Iho feast, 

A})pioach, aud on the painted couches rest. 

Drvuen. 

Pn^tondiui; to roiisutt 
Aliuut the great receyUon of (Iteir king, 

'1 hither to come. M n, i on. 

TO ADMIT, ALLOW, PKR.MIT, SUF¬ 
FER, TOLERATE. 

ADM IT, V. To admit, receive. AL- 
LOVV, in French alloucr, compounded 
of the inten.sive svllable al or ad and 
louer, in German loben, old German 
lauhzan, low German laven, Swedish 
lofwa, Danish love, &c., Latin laus 
praise, Utudare to praise, signibing to 
give consent to a thing. PERMIT, in 
French permettre, Latin permitto, is 
compounded of per through or away, 
and mitto to send or let g'\ signifying 
to let go its way. SUFFER, in French 
soujfrtr, Latin suffero, is (compounded 
of sub and fero, signifying to bear 
with. TOLERATE, in Latin toleratus, 
participle oi tolero, from the Greek 
rXau to sustain, signifying also to bear 
or bear with. 

To admit is an involuntiiry or nega- 
VVv© act*, to ctlloii) is voluntary and 
posiWye : 'we admit by simply not re¬ 
fusing or preventing; wc alUno by 


positively granting or complying with 
we admit that which concerns our¬ 
selves, or is done towards ourselves; 
we allow that which is for the conve¬ 
nience of otlieis, or what they wish to 
do: one admits the freedoms or fa¬ 
miliarities of those who choose to offer 
them; one allows an indulgence to a 
child. To permit is very nearly allied 
to allow, both in sense and application, 
with this difference, that permit is moie 
formal and positive, being eraplo\ed iti 
respect to more import ant matters ; as 
a father permits his sou to travel; one 
man permits another to use liis name. 
To st^r and tolerate are nearly a lied 
to admit, but botli are mere passive 
acts, and relate to matters wliicii are 
more o!'j'*ctionable and serious; wliat 
is admitted may be a‘ most hut incon¬ 
venient ; what IS suffered may be bur¬ 
densome to the suifi rer, if not morally 
wrong; what is tolerated is bad in 
itself, and suffered only because it can¬ 
not be prevented: a jiarent frequently 
suffers in bis cliildren what l.e con¬ 
demns in others; there are some evils 
in society wliieh the magistrate finds 
it needful to t derate. 

A well-regulated society will be care¬ 
ful not to admit of any (Icviiifion from 
good cirder, winch may aftei wards be¬ 
come injurious as a piactice: it fre¬ 
quently hai pens that what lias been 
allowed from indiscretion is afterwaids 
clainicil ns a light: no earthly power 
can permit that which is piohihitcd 
by the divine law: when abuses arc 
suffered to creep in and to take deej) 
root in any estab.ished institution, it is 
difficult to bring about a reform with¬ 
out endangering the existence of the 
whole; when abuses therelore are not 
very grievous, it is wiser to tolerate 
them than run llie risk of producing a 
gi eater evil. 

The RnrI of Manchester heinjf eqn.illy coticortmd 
With thembdves. tliev neitliei could nor would ud. 
viitsui) jiarloy without lam. KubHwroRui. 

'Hh* I.at c{la*moniivn lawgiver allouwd manin^es 
between thuso that had only the saine mother, lunl 
diirerent lathers. 

Permit our shi))S a shelter on your shorcH, 

Ueflttcd from > utir woods with plunks aud oars; 

That if our prim-e be sale, we n ay lenew 

Our dcatin'd course, and Italy pursue. Dutokn. 

No man can be »iid to enjoy health, who ieonly 
not sick, without be feel wltlan himself a liKhtsonio 
and invigoratiiiK principle, which will not suffer 
him to remain iule. Spkcxatok. 

1)0 man to be tolerated \iv au \\a\Aiua\ W 
mout, wU\m, ot paTticttiaxUy ot belvaviout, by any 
wbu do not wait upon bim idr bread, S?i elk 
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TO ADMIT, ALLOW, GRANT. 

These terms are here compared only 
111 regard to matters of speculation; 
and in this case they rise in sense, AL¬ 
LOW beinjr more voluntary and posi¬ 
tive than ADMIT, and GRANT more 
so than allow. What is admitted is 
that which it is either ncd easy or pos¬ 
sible lor a person to deny; certain 
facts are admitted whit-li are too 
clearly proved to be disputed : what is 
allowed is that which is agreed to 
from the conviction or feelings of the 
jiaity idlowiii*^; it is said mostly of 
that in which the interests as well as 
tlie opinions of men are concerned; 
li' allows that it would he good, but 
fbiriks that it is not piacticalde: what 
is granted is agreed ujion as true, and 
is said most iirojierly of abstract or 
self-evident truths ; as to grant that 
two and two make four, or to take 
that Uiv granted wliich is the point in 
dispute. 

Th<mi;li tlio fallibility <;f man’s reason, ami the 
ii.irriiw ness (if Ins kiiowleti^e, uresery liboi.ilh c«m- 
jet the cnniluct ut ihdse who »iUiut;ly 
in>si\t t'lU \seakuesis ol Irnnuu iiatme to ilia- 

emor tliat tliis ucknowltulgmeiit ih iiut siuceie. 

Johnson’, 

The reulots in atheism aic perjielnally teastni' 
tin ir I'liumU to come over to Ih'tn, itlthoo:»h thej’ 
uUotv tti.it neither of them hluill jjet any thiiisj by 
tho b.iryaiu. Addison. 

I Like it at the same time for granted that tho 
iiiiiiioi l.ility of the soul t.<, iSunicieiitlj cstahlisaeil hy 
oilii i aigumcMits. SrLLM-;. 

ADMITTANCE, ADMIS.SION. 

Thkse words diff r according to the 
dilfeivnt aceejilations of tlie primitive 
from which they are both derived ; the 
furni' i- being taken in the pn>per sense 
or familiar style, and the latter m the 
figurative sense or in the grave style. 
The ADMIT!ANCE to public places 
of entertainment is, on | artienlar oc¬ 
casions, difficult. The ADMIS.SION 
of irregularities, however trifling in 
the commencement, is mostly attended 
witli serious eoibsequences. 

Assu.nuci* iicv«*r failed to ffsi admittance into Uie 
hoiisos of tlu* great. Mvh)RE. 

The Gospel lias then only a IVec admission into tho 
nswnt of the understamling, when it brings n p.ns4- 
purt fiom a rightly disiiosed will. Mouth. 

Admittance is properly confined to 
the receiving a person or a thing into 
a given place; admimoii includes in 
itself the idea not only of receiving, 
ln\t also the purpose of receiving. 
WlioevcT is ndvnttedy or has the hhcvty 


of entering any place, whether wdth or 
without an object, has admittance; 
hut a person has admission to places 
of trust, or into oflices and the like. 

lie hag free admittance into all courts and tri¬ 
bunals. Brydoitb. 

Other-, pet admission into shops, or places where 
tliey ex]M‘ricuce hard work, haul lodgiiif^s. and 
scanty food. Pennamt. 

There is a similar distinction be¬ 
tween these words in their application 
to things. 

In the entertainments of conversation, such an 
open, t.ikiiiff a^'roe ibieuess, as if no thoughts of 
btibiiieits couid ever find admittance. Camden. 

In one part (of London Bridge) had been a draw- 
biidge, us'-fnl either hy way ol clefenee, or for the 
odtnhsion of ships into tlie upper part of the river. 

Pennant. 

TO AD.MOMSII, ADVISE. 

ADMONISH, in Latin admoneo, is 
compounded of the intensive ad and 
moneo to advise, signilying to put se¬ 
riously in mind. ADVISE is com¬ 
pounded of tbe Latin ad and visus^ 
jiarticiple of video to .see, signifying to 
make to see or to show. 

Admonish mostly regards the past; 
advice respects the future. We ad" 
monish a person on the errors he has 
committed, by representing to him the 
extent and consequences of his of¬ 
fence ; vve advise a person as to his 
future conduct, by giving him rules 
and ins‘ructions. Those who are most 
liable to transgress require to be ad¬ 
monished; those who are most inex¬ 
perienced require to be advised. Ad¬ 
monition serves to put people on their 
guard again'^t evil; advice to direct 
them in the choice of good. 

Ilcnfllieii wu-kod uajs 
Shall them admonish, aiul indure them ii«t 
The paths of rigiileousuess, Mit.ton. 

Mv worlh.y friend, the clerj^man, told us ihat ho 
woudert d any order of persons should think them, 
sches to*i considerable lo bo advised. Addison, 

ADMONITION, WARNING, CAUTION. 

ADMONITION, v. To admonish, 
AVAKNING, in Saxon tmrnjew, Ger- 
nian teamen, probably from wahren to 
perceive, .signifies making to see. 
CAUTION, from caveo to beware, sig¬ 
nifies the making beware. A guard¬ 
ing against evil is common to these 
terms; but admonition expresses more 
than warning, and that more than 
caution. 

An admonition respecln the tootaI 
conduct; it cotnpYolicnds rcasomng 
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and remonstrance : warning and cau¬ 
tion respect the personal interest or 
safety; the former comprehends a 
strong forcible representation of the 
evil to be dreaded ; the latter a simple 
apprisal of a future contingency. Ad- 
monition may therefoie frequently 
comprehend warning; and warning 
may comprehend caution, though not 
vice versa. We admonish a person 
against the commission of any offence ; 
wc warn him against danger; we cau¬ 
tion him against any misfortune. Ad¬ 
monitions and warnings are given by 
those who are suj)erior in age and 
station ; cauhons by any who are pre¬ 
viously in ])ossession of information. 
Parents give admonitions; ministers 
of the Gospel give wuimin^s ; indiffer¬ 
ent ])ersons give cautions. It is neces¬ 
sary to cuhnonish those w'ho have once 
offended to abstain from a similar of- 
1 ‘ence ; it is necessary to wurn those of 
the consequences of sin who seem de¬ 
termined to persevere in a wicked 
course; it is necessaiy to caution those 
against any false step who are going 
in a strange path. Admonitions should 
be given vMth mildness and gravity ; 
UHii'nings with impressive force and 
w'arinth; cautions with clearness and 
jirecision. The young require fre¬ 
quent admonitions; the ignorant and 
self-deluded solemn the in¬ 

experienced timely (auiions. Admo¬ 
nitions ought to be listened to with 
sorrowful attention ; warnings should 
make a deep and lasting impression; 
cautions should be borne in mind: 
but admonitions are too often reject¬ 
ed, warnings despised, and cautions 
slighted. 

At the same time that I am talkiiij^ uf the cruelty 
if urging people’s faults with severity, I cannot but 
>ew.iil some which men are guilty of for want of 
admonition. Steels. 

Hail wc their wisdom, should wc, oPLcn warned. 

Still need repeated warningg. and at last, 

\ thousand awful admonitions scurnM, 

Die self accused of life run all to waste? CoWFhn. 

Yon caution'd me against their charms, 

Hut never ^ave me equal arms; 

Your lessons found the weakest part. 

Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Strirr. 

Admonitions are given by persons 
only ; warnings and cautions are given 
by things as well as per.sons. The 
young are admonished by the old ; the 
death of friends serves as ^iWarniTig io 
the survivors; the unfortunate acci¬ 
dents of the careless serve as a caution 
to others to avoid the like error. 


Not cVn riiilander had bespoke his shroud, 

Nor had he cause—a warning was denied. YoVM®. 

The requisition of sureties must lie undcrslood 
rather as a caution against the ri'petition of ths 
olTencc, than any immediate punishment. 

Blackstone 

TO ADORT':, WORSHIP. 

ADORE, in French adorer, I.atin 
adorn, that is ad and oro to pray to. 
WORSHIP, in Saxon weorthscijpe, is 
contracted from worthship, implying 
either the object that is worth, or the 
w’orth itself; whence it has been em¬ 
ployed to designate the action of doing 
suitable homage to the object which 
has W’orth, and, by a just distinction, 
of paying homage to our Maker by 
religious rites. 

Adoration is the service of the heart 
towards a Superior Being, in which we 
acknowledge our dependence and obe¬ 
dience by petition and thanksgiving; 
worship consists in the outward form 
of showing reverence to some supposed 
superior being. Adoration can with 
propriety be paid only to the one true 
God ; but worship is offered by lieatli- 
ens to stocks and stones. We may 
adore our Maker at all times and in 
all places, whenever the heart is lifted 
up towards liim ; but we worship him 
only at stated times, and accoiding to 
certain rules. Outward .signs arc but 
secondary in the act of adoration; and 
in divine worship there is often nothing 
existing but the outward form. We 
may adore without worshipping; but 
we ought not to worship without 
adoring. 

Menander sajs, that '• God. the I.ord and Father 
of all lliings, i» alone wortliy of our humble adora¬ 
tion, being at once the maker and giver of .ill blpfiii- 
Cumberland. 

By reason man a Godhead ean discern. 

But how he should be worshijip'd cannot learn. 

Dhydek. 

TO ADORE, REVERENCE, VENERATE, 
REVERE. 

ADORE, V. To adore, ivorship, 
REVERENCE, in Latin reverentia 
reverence or awe, implies to show 
reverence, from revereor to .stand in 
awe of. VENERATE, in Latin vene- 
ratus, participle of vencror, probably 
from venerc beauty, signifying to hold 
in very high esteem for its superior 
qualities. REVERE is another form 
of the same verb. 

Adoration has been before con¬ 
sidered only in relation to our Maker; 
it may however be employed in an 
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improper and extended application to 
express in the stronj^est possible man¬ 
ner the devotion of the mind towards 
sensible objects. Good princes are 
frequently said to be adored by their 
subjects. 

Ttiey (Salntniiua and Scniiger) were vilified and 
tradiiei'd by thorn, who If thoy lia<l Imjoii of their 
own cummuniuti, tliey had almost adored them. 

Bkntlst. 

Reverence is equally enpjendered by 
the contemplation of superiority, whe¬ 
ther of the Supreme Being as our 
Creator, or of any earthly being as 
our parent: it differs, however, from 
adoration^ inasmuch as it has a mix¬ 
ture of fear, arising from the con¬ 
sciousness of weakness and depend¬ 
ence, or of obligations for favours re¬ 
ceived. Adoration in this case, as in 
the former, requires no external form; 
jt IS ])roperly the homage of the mind : 
reverencing our Maker is also an in¬ 
ward sentiment; but reverencing our 
parents, who are invested with a 
sacred character, includes in it an out¬ 
ward expression of our sentiments, by 
our depoitment towards them. 

TlK^re is no end of his groatness.” Tiie most 
••\.ilt*d cronliiic iio has made is only capable of 
ado)tug it; none but Itiinsclf can cumpieheiid ii. 

AddI'ON 

The war protracted, and the ►lege delay’d. 

Were due lo Hector's and this hero’s hand. 

Both biave alike and eonnl in c<immntid ; 

A'hieas, not inferior in tfio field. 

In piuns reverence t*i the gods cxcell’d. Drydfk. 

As sentiments of the mind, tliere is 
this distinction between reverence and 
veneration^ that the latter has none of 
the feeling of fear which forms a part 
of the former. The contemplation of 
a sacred edifice which combines gran¬ 
deur with solemnity, will awaken re¬ 
verence ; the contemplation of any 
place rendered sacred by its antiquity 
awakens veneration. 

They, who hntl always been enemies to the 
church, prevailed wilh him to lessen hts rerercBre 
lor it. Clarknoon. 

It seems to mo remarknlde that death increases 
our veneration for the gotxl, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bail. JoHirsoK. 

Between the verbs to revere and to 
reverence^ there is but a small shade 
of difference in the sense: the former 
denotes a sentiment of the mind only; 
the latter the expression of that sen¬ 
timent, as well as the sentiment itself. 

And had not men the hoary heaa rever'd. 

And boys paid reverence wfien a man appear'd. 
Both must liavedied. though richer skins they wore. 
And MW more heaps of acorns in their store. 

CmaxoB 


Hence we say with more propriety, 
to revere^ not to reverence a name or 
memory of any one, &c. 

I revere your honourable names, 

Your useful labours, and important aims. Cowper. 

TO ADORN, DECORATE, EMBELLISH. 

ADORN, in Latin adomoy is com¬ 
pounded of the intensive syllable ad 
and orno. in Greek iapaoti to make lieau- 
tifu!, signifying to dispose for the pur¬ 
pose of ornament. DECORATE, in 
Latin decoratuny participle of decoroy 
from decorus becoming, signifies to 
make becoming. EMBKLLISH, in 
French embelliry is compounded of the 
intensive syllaiile em or in and bellir 
or hely in Latin bell us handsome, sig¬ 
nifying to make handsome. 

We adorn by giving the best external 
appearance to a thing; we decorate by 
annexing something to improve its ap¬ 
pearance ; we embellish by giving a 
finishing stroke to a thing that is well 
executed, or adding to the beauty of a 
tiling. Females adorn their persons by 
the choice and disposal of their dress ; 
or gen’lemen adorn their estates, by 
giving them the appearance of tasteful 
cultivation: a head dress is decorated 
with dowers, or a room with paintings: 
fine writing is embellished by suitable 
flourishes. 

A few jears afterwards by the death of his 

father, la>rd Lytlleton tidieiited a baronet’s title, 
u ith a large estate, which though perhaps he did 
not augment, he was careful tu adorn by a hoii^e of 
great elegance, and by much attciuiou to the deco¬ 
ration of his paik, Jobnsok. 

I shall here present my reader with a letter from 
a projfctor, eonccrnitig a new office uhicli he thinks 
may very much contribute tu the embttlahment of 
the city. Anoisoir. 

Adorn and embellish are figuratively 
employed ; decorate only in the proper 
sense. Inanimate objects may be 
adornedy or the mind is adorned by 
particular virtues uhich are implanted 
in it; a narrative is embellished by the 
introduction of some striking incidents. 

As vinos tlio tices, ns grain's the vines adorn. 

DRYnER. 

Milton, though he fetches this beautiful circum- 
stance from the Iliad and iEneid, diies not i>tt)y 
Insert it as a beautiful embeliishment, but makes an 
artful u»o of it for the proper carrying on of his 
fablo. AnnisoM. 

TO ADULATE, FLATTER, COMPLI¬ 
MENT. 

ADULATE, in Latin adulatusy par¬ 
ticiple of aduloTy is change d fro m 
adoho to offer incense. FLATTER, 
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ill Trench flatter, conics from flatus, 
breath, signifying to say what is light 
as air. COMPLIMENT comes from 
cotnjth/, and the Latin complaceo, to 
please greatly. 

We aduhlie h}’’ discovering in our 
ad ions as well as words an entire sub¬ 
serviency: we flatter directly by woids 
expressive of admiration ; indirectly by 
actions which convey the same senti¬ 
ments : we compliment by fair lan¬ 
guage or respectful civilities. An adu- 
latory address is couched in terms of 
feigned devotion to the object; k flat- 
teri 7 ifr addiess is filled with the'fic¬ 
titious perfections of the object: a 
comptimentary address is suited to the 
station of the individual and the occa¬ 
sion which gives rive to it. Courtiers 
are guilty t'f {ululatinu ,* lovers aie 
addicted to flattery; people of fashion 
indulge themselves in a prolusion of 
compliments. 

The siM'vilc .iml c‘Xce8‘.ivo adulafum of tlir setjatrt 
soon convtiiccil TiiKniiis lh.it llic Homan s|»int hal 
biilToied u totiil chnugc under Augustus 

I'VMnKni.AND. 

You may be sure a \i'omun love> a man when s!ic 
uses his cx|)U'sstons, lelK his stt ries, or imitates 
Ins manner. Thi*. yi\os ,i seoiel uehgtit; (oritiMi.i- 
lion i.. a kind of ai llei«.y/«//<r./ and ruigtitili l.nouis 
the piiuciide ul self-love. .Spsci at.’II. 

I liase Knosin a hero romplimrufed iij'on (ho 
decent majc'st} and state he assumed al’lcr \’ctory 

Toi-i. 

Adulation can never be practised 
W'ithoiit falsehood; its means aie hy¬ 
pocrisy and lying, its motive .seivile 
fear, its end private interest: flattery 
always exceeds the truth; it is ex¬ 
travagant ]naise dictated by an over¬ 
weening jiariiahty, or, what is nioic 
frequent, by a disingenuous temjier: 
compliments are not incompatible with 
sincerity, unless they are dictated from 
a mere compliance with the prescribed 
rules of politeness or the momentary 
desire of p’easing. Adulation may be 
fulsome, flattery gross, compliments 
unmeaning. Adulation inspiies a per¬ 
son with an immodeiate conceit of his 
own importance; flattery makis him 
in love willi himselt; compliments make 
him in good humour with himself. 

Them ho biditdd how humbly ddijffnt 
New adulation wiis; to hr ot hmid, 

How ready falsehood stept; how nlmldy went 
llase pick-thunkylaWcry, and prevents command. 

l)ANIEr.. 

Ab oa the one hand he (the upright man) is care- 
fht not to run liimself into inconveniences by hU 
good nature; so on the other hand, tlic kindness 
and good-will he possesseth to all about him is more 
than a comphment or the BembUiuco of Ids enun- 
tenaucc. LiiAur. 


TO ADVANCE, ritOCEED. 

ADVANCE, V. to adduce, alhye, 
assiyn, talvattce. PROCEED, in Latin 
prtralo, signilic.s to go forward. 

To advance is to go towards some 
point; to proceed is to go onward in a 
certain course. The same distinction 
is preserved between them in llieir 
figurative acceptation. A person cul- 
varices in the world, who succeeds in 
his transact ions and raises himself in 
society; he proceeds in liis business, 
when he carries it on as he has dune 
before- We advance by proceeding, 
and wc proceed m order to adraytce. 
Some people pass their lives in the 
same situation without advancing; 
some arc always doing witiioiit pro¬ 
ceeding. 'I hose who make considera¬ 
ble ])iogress in leaining stand the fair¬ 
est chance oi advancing to dignity and 
honour. 

It is wonderful to ohserM* by wliat 'I'lrriulu il pro¬ 
gress the woild of life fir/fvini'ei ihnmyh a prodigious 
Mirieiv of species, liefore a eiealuro is I’oimed Ui.it 
i-. complete in all its ‘■enses. -\i»ntsoN. 

If the sruloof being rises by such a leguliir pro- 
};re>s so hijfh as niiin. we muy by a puiiu ol reuson 
suppose that n still puuftds (ruidiiali) tliioiiL;li 
those beings which are of u supeiiui iiulure to iiim. 

ON, 

ADVANTAGE, BENEFIT, UTILITY- 

ADVANTAGE, in Fiencb avantui, 
])robab)y comes fioin the Latin adveri- 
tum, participle of advenio, cornjiounded 
of ad and venio to come to, signit^ing 
to come to any one according fn ins 
desire, or agreeably to bis purpose. 
DENEFIT, in French hienfuit, Ldin 
benej'avtum, compounded of bene well, 
and factum done, signifies dune or 
made to one's wishes. UTILITY, in 
French utilite, Latin utilitas, and utilis 
useful, from lUor to use, signifies the 
quality of being able to be used. 

Advantage respects external or ex¬ 
trinsic circnm'stances of profit, honour, 
and convenience; benefit respects the 
consequences of actions and events; 
utility respects the good which can be 
drawn from the use of any object. A 
large house or a particular situation 
may have its advantages; suit aide ex¬ 
ercise is attended with benefit ; sun¬ 
dials have utility in ascertaining 
the hour precisely by the sun. Things 
are sold to advantage; persons ride or 
walk for the benefit of their hf.dth; 
they purchase tutides for their it dlily. 
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A good education has always its ad- 
vantagetj although every one cannot 
derive the same benefit from the culti¬ 
vation of iiis talents, as all have not 
the happy art of employing their ac¬ 
quirements to the right objects: riches 
are of no utility unless rightly em¬ 
ployed. It is of great advantage to 
young people to form good connexions 
on thtur entrance into life; it is no less 
beneficial to their morals to be under 
the guidance of the aged and expe¬ 
rienced, from vs’hom they may draw 
many useful directions for their future 
conduct. 

It IS Uu* ”rcat advnnttige of a triuling nation, that 
tluTf .in> vrry low in it su dull and heavy, who may 
luit !»<• jdaml in slatnms of Ido whudi may fiive 
l!a*in an oiiporlumty of m il>iii;j lh«*ir lortuni*}». 

Anmsi'N’. 

Kor till* of tlm yonllc reader, I will show 

what to turn over unread, and what to j»eiuse. 

SlfeELE. 

All from this law* approve, 

As i viTN private Idiss must bprinij from soel.il tove. 

Jl.NKlNOf. 


ADVANTAGE, PllOl-lT. 

ADVANTAGE, v. Advantage^ bene¬ 
fit. PROFIT, in French profife, Latin 
pi’ofectus, piirticiple of prqficioy com¬ 
pounded of ;iro and/tir/o, signifies that 
uhitdi m.dit’S for one’s good. 

The idea common to these terms is 
of some good received by a person. 
Adrantage is general; it respects every 
thing ivhieh can contribute to the 
uisfies, wants, and comforts of life: 
prq//t in its jirop.r sense is applied to 
jiifuniaiy adrantage. Situations have 
their ad rant ages ; tiade has \U profits* 

Well* l ,i p(«*t. I -.htmld say. that so much lip.iuly 
set clT with all llic ndrantngr^ of dif*s would lu* tiM) 
jiowci-i'ul .in ant.ip)ni$l over the other sex, 

UoMInMITH. 

Ill* docs the «*nicc of a ronnsollor, a jndjie, an 
cvciilor, an I .i fiicnd, to all his acnuaintaupc. with' 
out the inujits whicli attend siu-Ii oliiccs. Sri'hLE. 

Adr>antage m »y be a])plied either to 
tlie g.iod derived from a thing, as the 
adrantage of dress, that is the ad¬ 
vantage derived from dress; or to the 
thing from which the good is derived, 
as, dress is an advantage \o the person. 

Nothin? h so plorioua In the eye* of mankind, 
and ouinmentAl to htimnn nature, setting a»ido the 
Infinite advantages which arise ftom it, as a stron? 
steady mascuiliie piety. Annisox. 

For ho in all his am'rous battles, 

N’ iuhantage ftuds like gootU ami cUaltels, 

llUTLEU. 


Profit is always taken for that good 
which is derived from a thing. 

When a man ]ilants a tree, he cannot be pte> 
sumed to plant it in cuntemplatiou of present pro/lt. 

liLAOKarOSE. 

Advantage implies something an¬ 
nexed to or coming to a thing acci¬ 
dentally ; or it may be what a man 
esteems to be an advantage: profit is 
that which is real, substantial, and 
permanent. 

If we commit a smaller evil to procure a Rreater 
certain vjould In* thus incuired, in expevt.ilioii 
of coutin;'cnt advantage. Gomismith. 

We an* taught to pray, not for ahsuliiio deliver- 
anc* fiotn all .issaalls of our enemies, Imt for de- 
h-nce in them ; lieeau*.** it is oftentimes foi the ^loiy 
of (iod and the prejit of his rerv.ints, th.vl they 
khuuld be .iRsaulleil. 

ADVERSE, CONTRARY, OPPOSITP:. 

ADVERSE, in PVench adverse, La¬ 
tin adrersus^ participle of adverto, 
compounded of ad and verto, signifies 
turning towanls or airainst. CON¬ 
TRARY, in French contraire, Latin 
dmfrarins^ comes fitim contra against. 
OPPOSITE, in T>atm oppositus, par¬ 
ticiple of oppono, is compounded of ob 
and pono, signifying placed in the 
way. 

Adverse respects the feelings and in¬ 
terests of persons; contrary regards 
their ])lans and purposes; opposite re¬ 
spects the situation and relative nati ro 
of things. Fortune is adverse; an 
event turns out contrary to what was 
expected; sentiments are ojposite to 
each other. Circumstances are some¬ 
times so adverse as to baffle the best 
concerted plans ; facts often prove di¬ 
rectly contrary to the repiesentations 
given of them; people witii ojqmife 
characters cannot be expected to act 
together with pleasure to either party. 

■Hu’ pcriwlical winds wMch wt*n* then set in were 
di«tinril\ adverse to the course which l*iz.irro pro- 
lK>sed tn'stver. Robertson. 

As 1 shnnhl bp loth to olftT nonp but initancps of 
the .ibnsp Ilf im^spiT'.ty. I am h.ippy in recjidlectin;,' 
one M*i\ .sinsulai ex.iniplo of the rontrarg sort. 

And ns jEsjiBon, when with hcav’n be slroie. 

Stood opposite in aims to mighty Jove. DRvnt n 

ADVERSE, INIMICAL, HOSTILE, RE 
PUGNANT. 

ADVERSE, V. Adverse. INIMl 
CAL, from the Latin inimiciis an 
enemy, and HOSTILE, in Latin /m.?- 
tilis, from bosiis an enemy, signify bo- 
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ADVERSE. 


adversity. 


longing to an enemy. REPUGN A NT, 
in Latin repugnanst from repugno^ or 
re and pugno to fight against, signifies 
warring with. 

Adverse may be apjplied to either 
persons or things; inimical and hos~ 
tile to persons or things personal; re¬ 
pugnant to things only. A person is 
adverse, or a thing is adverse to an 
object; a person, or what is personal, 
is either inimical or hostile to an ob¬ 
ject ; one thing is repugnant to ano¬ 
ther. We are adverse to a proposition, 
or circumstances are adverse to our 
advancement; paitizans are inimical 
to the proceedings of government, and 
hostile to the possessois of power. In 
respect to persons, adverse denotes 
merely the relation of being opposed; 
inimical, the spirit of the individual in 
private matters ; and hostile, the situa¬ 
tion, conduct, and temper of individuals 
or bodies in public matters. Those 
who are adi'erse to any undertaking 
are not likely to use their endeavoiiis 
to ensure success; traders will be ini¬ 
mical to the introduction of any thing 
that threatens to be injurious to their 
trade; some persons are hostile to 
establishments in religion. 

Only two soWiers were kilbvl on the si<1c of 
CorUis, ami two ofUcors with lifltvu ]irUates of th« 
ndvt’rsc faction. UoBKKThoN. 

God liatti fcluwn himself to he favouralile to ^^r- 
tiio, and inimical to vjce and guilt. Ulmk. 

Then with a purple veil involve your eyes, 

Lest hoilile faces blast tlie sacrifice. 1 )rtp> x. 

In respect to things, what is adverse 
acts to the hinderance or disadvantage 
of the thing to which it is opposed ; as 
adverse minds, adverse circumstances. 
Sickness is adverse to the improve¬ 
ment of youth; what is inimical acts 
directly to injury, as writings which 
are inimical to religion, a spirit inimi¬ 
cal to learning; what is repugnant is 
in a state of positive opposition or con¬ 
trariety, as slavery is repugnant to the 
mild spirit of Christianity. 

Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen. 

Impede the bark that ploughs the deep serene. 

COWTEK. 

The books the library) were remaining at 
Lambeth in 1646, two years alter Arohbishop Laud 
had been put to death; when, jimbably fearing l(>r 
their safety in times so inimical to learning, Mr. 
Selden suggested to the University of Cambridge 
their right to them; and the whole were delivered 
into thew possession. Vkvvavt 


ADVERSE, AVERSE. 

ADVERSE (r. Adverse), signifying 
turned against or over against, de¬ 
notes simply opposition of situation. 
AVERSE, Irom a and versus, signify¬ 
ing turned from or away from, denotes 
an active removal or .separation from. 
Adverse is therefore as applicable to in¬ 
animate as to animate objects; averse 
only to animate objects. When ap¬ 
plied to conscious agents adverse re- 
lers to matters of ojiinion and .senti¬ 
ment ; averse to matters of fueling. 
One is adverse to that which he thinks 
wrong; he is averse to that which op¬ 
poses his inclinations, habits, or in¬ 
terests. 

lit*fori* you wore a tyiant 1 Win your fiieiid, ami 
•im now no othciuisc your I'ticmy th.in tuciy 
Atht'iii.in must be who la adrme to your uouiiui- 
('VMUi-UI.AMl. 

Mon relinquish ancient hubits slowly, ami vuh 
reluctance. They' nie nvn>” t») new fxjierinients 
niid ^euture upon them with tinmlity, KoBt.uisoK 

A DVEKSl TV, DISTHESS. 

ADVERSITY signifies adverse cir¬ 
cumstances. DISTRESS, from the 
Latin distnngo, compounded of dis 
twice, and stringo to hind, signifies 
that which binds very tight, or }?rings 
into a great strait. 

Adversity respects external circum¬ 
stances, distress regards either exter¬ 
nal circumstances or inward feelings. 
Adversity is opjiosed to prospeiity; 
distress to ease. Adversity is a gene¬ 
ral condition; distress a particular 
state. Distress is properly the highest 
degree of adversity. When a man’s 
affairs go altogether adverse to his 
wishes and hopes, when accidents de¬ 
rive him of his possessions, or blast 
is prospects, he is said to be in ad¬ 
versity; but ivhen in addition to this 
he is reduced to a state of want, de¬ 
prived of friends and all prospect of 
relief, his situation is tliat of real dis¬ 
tress. Adversity is trying, distress i.s 
overwhelming. Every man is liable 
to adversity, although few are reduced 
to distress but by their own fault. 

The other extreme wliich these considerations 
Btiould arm the heart of a man against, is utter de- 
s|x>ndcncy of mind in a time of pressing adversity, 

^CTH, 


ITie MOTbitant Jartidlcttaa of tbo (Scotcli) av Moit men who u« at 1an,th ihn. ... 

mat to Jiutiee. RoBSKTsoir, they never thought oC ° Sowtk* 
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AFFAIR, 
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TO ADVERTISE, PUBLISH. 

ADVERTISE, from the Latin ad- 
verto, compounded of ad and verto to 
turn to, signifies to turn the attention 
to a thing. PUBLISH, in Latin pub¬ 
lico, that is, farere publicum, signifies 
to make public. 

Aduprtise denotes the means, and 
publish the end. To advertise is to 
direit the puiilic atfentiun to any event, 
t)y means of a printed circular; pub- 
Hsh is to make known eitlier by oral or 
printed cmimunication. We publish 
l)y ailvertisin", but we do not always 
axlvertise wlien we publish. Mercan¬ 
tile and civil transactions arc condiiefed 
by means of oflreriiscmoils. Extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances are speedily 
vublished in a neighhouthood by cir- 
culaiing from mouth to mouth. 

I'l’vry man that ndvvrfisa his own PVcelliMict* 
shunhl \MitL* with muik' Ponscioiisn"*'S uf a rh.iracU*r 
a Inch dares to cull the attentiun ul the |mhlir. 

. JullNSOV. 

The criliciMits which I hate hitluTto puhlishtd 
ha\e heen made with an intention lather to dt'.- 
i over hoautieii and exeelleiiccs in the wiiterh of ni\ 
own time, tliuii to pubUsU aiij of then lan'.l-. and 
ini{ieifm'tiutis. Aneixix 

ADVICi:, COUNSEL, INSTRUCTION. 

ADVICE, y. To Admonish. (.'OUN- 
S^KL, m Ereneh (O/isril, Latin co//si- 
lium, comes liom ro;/.s*V/a, compoiin ied 
of can and salio to leap togetliei, ‘‘ig- 
mlyiiig to run or act in accord tnce; 
and m an exlcndod sense implies 
dfhher.ition, or the thing dtl.beia’ed 
npmi, d' tri mined, and prescribed. IN¬ 
STRUCTION, in French iusfruction, 
Jaitin Visfrudio, comes from in and 
^Iruo to disjiose or regulate, signify ing 
llie thing laid down by way of legu- 
l.iting. 

Tile end of all the actions implied by 
these words is tlie communication of 
knowledge, ami all of them include the 
accessory idea of superiority, either oi 
age, station, knowledge, or talent. Ad¬ 
vice flows from sinierior professional 
knowledge, or an acquaintance with 
tlungs in general; cou?isel regards 
superior wisdom, or a superior ac¬ 
quaintance witli moral piinciples and 
))ractice; instruction respects superior 
local knowledge in particular transac¬ 
tions. A medical man gives advice to 
his patient; a father gives counsel to 
his children ; a counsellor gives advice 
to lus client in points of law; he re¬ 
ceives instructions from him in mailers 
of fact. Advice should be prudent and 


cautious; counsel sage and delibera¬ 
tive; instrucHons clear and positive. 
Advice is given on all the concerns of 
life, important or otherwise; counsel 
is employed for grave and weighty 
matters ; instruction is used on official 
occasions. Men of business are best 
able to give advice in mercantile trans¬ 
actions. In all measuies that involve 
our future happiness, it is prudent to 
take the counsel of those who are moie 
experienced than ourselves. An am¬ 
bassador must not act without in¬ 
structions from his court. 

In wliat tn.mner c:in one ijive advice to a joiith in 
the puiNuit und possession of pleasure ? STEtLE. 

Youii;' jH'rsons are commonly inclined to slight 
the remarks and counsels of llieir elders. Joiinhon. 

Some euiivey their instructions to us in the best 
chosen words. * Ainu sox. 

A El ABLE, COU KTl .OU.S. 

AFFABLE, in Latin affabilis^ from 
a/ or ad to, and for to speak, signifies 
ready to speak or be spoken with, and 
is particularly applied to persons in a 
higher condition ; prince.s and nobles 
are commonly said to be affable when 
they converse freely with those not in 
the same condition. 

Uliarles (II ), s »>s ('ihber. was ofh>n seen hert* 
(ill St. James s Park) amidst crowds of snectatois, 
leeding his ducks and plavingwith his nogs, and 
pissing his idle moments in ajruMtty e\eii to tlie 
meanest of hi. siihjei'ts; which made him to 
adored h> tlie conimoii people I’ennakt. 

Affabihtji is propeily confined to ver¬ 
bal communication; but COUHTE- 
OUSNEnS, fiom the word court, sig¬ 
nifying after tlie manner of a court or 
coin tier, refers to actions and manners ; 
affability flows from the natnr*Hl tem- 
])er; courteousness irom good-breed¬ 
ing, or the acquired temper. 

She and says, forsiwtli, and eries hei^'ho! 

She'll take ill w t>rds o' th' steward and the s(>r\ ants, 
Yet answer ([ffdbly and nuMlestly. 

IlCAVMUNT AND FlETCHEU. 

Whereat the Elfin knight witli speeclies gent 
Him first s.ihiled, who, well av he might. 

Him fair salutes again, us seciueth Cuurteuus knight 

West. 

AFFAIR, BUSINESS, CONCERN. 

AFFAIR, in French affaire, is com¬ 
pounded of af ox ad and/airc, in Latin 
facto to make or do, signifying the 
tiling that is made, done, or that takes 
place for a person, or for a given pur¬ 
pose. BUSINESS, from busy (v. Ac¬ 
tive), signifies the thing that makes or 
interests a person, or with which he is 
busy or occupied. CONCERN, in 
French eowcer/ter, Latin cowoer/io, com- 
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AFFECT. 


AFFECT. 


pounded of con and cerno to look, 
signifies Ihe thing looked at, thought 
of, or taken part in. 

An affair is \chat ha])pens; a busi¬ 
ness is v\hat busies; a concei'n is what 
is felt. An affair is 5reneral; it re¬ 
spects one, many, or all: every busi^ 
ness and ameern is a!i affair^ thougli 
not vice versd. Business and concern 
are peisonal; business is that which 
enj^ases the attention; concern is that 
which intoests the feeliniis, prospects, 
and condition, advantageously or othor- 
wd.se. Kx\ affair important; ebusi¬ 
ness is serious : a concern momentous. 
The usurpation of power is an affair 
which interests a nation ; the adjusting 
a ditference is a business nii;st sinteil 
to the ministers of leligiou: to make 
one’s peace with »»ne's Maker is the 
concern of every individual. Affairs 
are administered ; business is tuiiiv 
acted; concerns are managed. The 
affairs of the world are administered 
by a Divine Providence. ThiJ.se who 
are in the practice of tlie law re(juire 
peculiar talents to fit them for trans¬ 
acting the c(»m]>licate(l business^ which 
perpetually offers i'self. Some men are 
so involved in the affatr^ of this worM, 
as to forget the concerns ot tlie next, 
which ought to be rieucst and deuie-t 
to them. 

I lemcmbcr in Tnllj’s in tbt> mom- 

meudatinn of a ini\ii in nu %vhu‘h b.ul no 

m.inner uf iplation to rnon '), it is .-.aul, >ttu ina\ 
truht him, for he is a man. Sri- FI.^^ 

We may imlced say that otir part does not ^Ult iis, 
and thaf’ we fonld perform another better; but thin, 
8 .-i)s Epicl<*tii>", is not OUT buitutn. Anni o.s 

Tlic senile of other m.m ou^dit to prevail over us 
in tilings pf le-.s eonsidiTutioii; but not \i\ mneerns 
where truth and honour are engaged. Si 1.1. 

TO AFFECT, CONCERN. 

AFFECT, in French affeHcr, Latin 
affectum^ participle of affwio^ com¬ 
pounded of ad and facio to do or act, 
signifies to act upon. CONCERN (v. 
Affair). 

Tilings us which produce any 

chan 1:6 in our outw’ard circuins<ances ; 
they concern wii if connected with our 
circumstances in any sliajic. What¬ 
ever affects must concern; hut all that 
concerns does not affect. The price of 
corn affects the interest of the .seller; 
and tiierefore it concerns him to keep 
it up, without regard to the public 
good or injury. Things affect either 
persons or things; but they concern 
persons only. Rain affects the liay or 


corn; and these matters concern every 
one more or le.ss. 

We gpc that every diffiTent species of sensiblo 
creatures has its ditVeient notions of beauty, and 
that each of them is ojff'evted with the beauties o. 
itsoun kind. Aunisov. 

This pivt-s nil Kiirope, in my opinion, too close 
and cunuecti'd a concern in wli.it is done in Fiance. 

ItUKK)-. 

Affect and concern have an analoiioiis 
meaning lik< wise, when taken for the in¬ 
fluence t*n the mind. Wc are affected by 
things wlien onr affections only ate 
awakened l)v them: we aic concerned 
when onr understanding and wishes are 
engaged. We m iy he affected eitiierwitli 
joy or sorrow: w'c 2rre concerned oxi\y in a 
))ainful marine)’. People of lender sm- 
sibilifv arc easilv affected: tnitahlc 
people aie concerned about trifles. It 
is natural for every one to be affected 
at the recdal of misfortunes ; but theu- 
are ])eople of so cold and selh.sh a dia- 
racter as not to be concerned alxuit any 
thing which does not iinmeMidtely uj- 
fect their own persons or pr. pcrty. * 

An eiinobl mr proiicrt\ of it j.liMsunO 

i**, th.it it is such i\ plca-sitre that it i.cmu s.ili.itcs, 
fui it piopeilv tliu s])iiit, ami a ^piit Ucli 

11a \\ curiiiess. Sue 111. 

Without t unrei 0 he hears, but lieiiis from i.ii, 

Of lumulti, .lud descents, and distiiiit wui. 

IM S'. 

TO AFFECT, AS.SUME. 

AFFECT, in this sense, tlerives its 
oriL'in immediately fiom tlie l.atm 
qff'cfo to desire after eagerly, signirv* 
ing to aim at or aspire alter. AS¬ 
SUME, in Latin nssumo, conijjounded 
of as or ad and sumo to take, sigtiifics 
to take to one’s .self. 

To affect is to use forced efforts to 
appear to have that which oiie Inns 
not ; to assume is to aiipropriate to one’s 
self that which one has no right to 
have. One affects to have fine feelings, 
and assumes great importance. Affec¬ 
tation springs from the desire of ap¬ 
pearing better than we really are; 
assumption from tin* thinking ourselves 
better than we really are. We affect 
the virtues which we have not; we 
assume the character which does noc 
belong to us. An affected person is 
always thinking of others ; an assam- 
hifr person thinks only of himself. 
The affected man stiives to gain ap- 
jilause by appearing to be what he is 
not ; tiie assuming man demands re¬ 
spect upon the ground of what he 
.suppose.s himself to be. Hyjriocrisy is 
often the companion of affectation 
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self-conceit always that of assump- 
iion. 

In convtTsation llic medium is neitlicr to n^eet 
sill-net* or eloqitt-ncu. Stkukc. 

T<(iu);;hs not the licart wlien |;;innti bi;; with pride 
Assume the pompous poit, the martial pait? 

Churchiix. 

To afff'ct is always taken in a bad 
sense ; but to assume may be some¬ 
times an indifteivnt action at lea^-t, if 
not justifiable. Men ahtays affect that 
which is supposed to please others, in 
order to jraiu their applause; but they 
sometimes asstimo a name or an autho¬ 
rity, which IS no more Ilian their just 
rijr'ht. 

Ilf liad tlif splfon to rx liigti df”Tff, ;xnd nflWtt'l 
nn oxtiavafiant lu*haMiiur. UnirNri. 

Tins when the vaiious j-od h.id ui**’! in \:iin, 
lie striiiyht assum'd Ins n.ilivc Imni 1 ’ope. 

TO AI FKCT, IMir.TK.ND TO. 

AFFEi’T, V. To afTert^ amenm. 
PKhn’END, in Latin preteudoy that is*, 
pr(e and temlo^ si<;nities to hold or 
stretch one thing before anotlier by 
wav of a blind. 

Tlit‘se terms are synonymous only in 
the imd .sense of setting Itrtli to otheis 
what is ntd real: we affect by putting 
on H false air; we pretemi !»y making 
a Cals'e dt'claration. Ait is emphned 
in afff'Ctinfr; assurance and selfeoni- 
placeiicy m pretendiv^. A person 
affects not to lu^ar wli.it it is convenient 
for him not to answer: lie pretends 
liave forgotten wliat it is (onvenient 
for him not to recollect. One affects 
the manners of a gentleman, and y//r- 
temh to gentility of birth. One affects 
tlie cliaraeter and habits of a vdiolHr; 
one pretend'i to learning. 'I'o affect the 
ijii.ililp.s whieli we have not sjxnls 
tiiose which wc have; to pretend to 
alt.tiumeuts winch we have not made, 
obliges us 'o have recourse to false¬ 
hoods in order to escape detection. 

Self quite put oIT, ujferfs with toe much art 
To pul on Woodward in each niuujjled port. 

('HUiteilML. 

There is someth inf? so imliiely Rreat and pood in 
tt jierson ihnl Utryly devout, th.it an awkward man 
maj ii!i well preU»M to be rc nteel us an hypoi-iito 
to Ije piuns. ' * Stkele. 

A I'FKdTKD, DlSrOSKD. 

AFFECTED {v. To affect^ coticern) 
sigiiili. s moved or acted n])on by any 
particular circumstance, as to be q/- 
tected at any spectacle. DISPOSED, 
from dispose to settle or put in order, 
signifies settled or determined as to 


one’s purpose ; as disposed to do a 
good turn. 

She (tin* propbetess) was not always affected in 
tlic same manner: for if the spirit w as in a kind and 
gentle humour her rage was not \ciy \iulent. 

I'OTTFU. 

When .Tove, disposed to tempt S.iturniiCs spleen. 

Thus wak'd the fury of Ins p.irUal queen. I’oPE. 

Affected likewise signifies to be af¬ 
fected with a particular sentiment, 
which biings it nearer to the sense of 
disposed in denoting a state of mind, 
hut disposed in this case implies a 
settled if not an habitual temper, 
tion a temporaiy and jiartial stale; 
.subjects are eitlier well or ill affected 
to their government : peoide are erlier 
well or ill disposed as regaids their 
moral character or principles. 

llf bfing df‘>if'nfd ; 7 ()Vfrnor of th • eliy of Dubhn, 
l.indfd Ihfif thf 1 l^t day ot Dcffmlift, Kill, to tl:.* 
g.iMt jo% .ind coiulort ol all hia Maje-ty's pii)U’.'>iaiit 
and Wfll njhcttd subjiTts. 'i’KMPi.i 

Piiiatf hff, whu h i^ Ilif nursery of tlic Common- 
w'ualth.is yt*t in general xmre and 'disposed to lirti.e. 

llUKKE, 

AlTr.f’TION, I.OVK. 

AFFEf’TlON, from the verb affect 
(i\ 'To affect)^ dimo'es the s’ate ot be¬ 
ing kmtily affected towards a jicrson. 
I.()VE, in low German Aytc, high Ger¬ 
man liehey like the English liej\ low 
German lecf higli German lieh dear or 
uleasing, is connected wn’li the Latin 
Ubet it is pleasing, and l^y metathesi'^, 
with the Gieek ^iKoq dear, .sigmf}ing 
the state of holding a peison dear. 

The^e two words are comparable, in¬ 
asmuch as they denote a sentiment 
towards any object : tliey difter both 
in the nature of the I'bject and the 
nature of the sentiment. Affection is 
private or confined to one or more par¬ 
ticular individuals ; fore is either gene¬ 
ral i»r patlicular, it either embraces all 
oiijects capable of awakening the sen¬ 
timent, or it is eontined to particular 
object«>: in the former case love ex¬ 
presses the sentiment of the Divmt 
Being tow'ards all his cieatures, and 
also that of man to the rest of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Thos. 1 * wh<x w ill not fool Him ia his lov^e, will 1>« 
8urt‘ to I'm*! him in his displousuru. AnmsoN 

When applied to particular objects, 
love is a much w’armer sentiment than 
affection. The latter subsists between 
persons of the same sex, the former in 
a particular manner between persons of 
a different sex. Affection is a tender 
and durable sentiment, a chastened 
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feeling under the control of the under¬ 
standing which promises no more 
pleasure than it gives ; /ove is an ardent 
sentiment which, as between the sexes, 
has all the characteristics of a passion; 
being exclusive,restless, and fluctuating. 
Zove may subsist before marriage, but 
it must terminate in affection in order 
to ensure happiness after marriage. 

But thou whose >ears are more to mine allied. 

No fate my vow’d affection shall divide 

From thee*, heroic youth 1 Duydkn. 

The poets, the moralists, the paiutcrs, in all their 
descriptions, allegories, and pictures, have repre¬ 
sented love as a soft torment, a bitter sweet, a pleas¬ 
ing pain, or an agreeable distress. Aodisok. 

Between the words affection and love 
there is this further distinction, that 
the former does not always imply a 
kindly or favourable sentiment; there 
may be an ill as well as a good affec¬ 
tion : the affections of a people to a 
government may be various : the affec- 
tio 7 i of a prince may change fiom favour 
to disfavour towards a subject. 

Though every man might ghe his vote which 
way he pleased, yet, if he thwarted ihc Human de¬ 
signs, he WHS looked upon with a jealous eye, as an 
ill affected person. 1*ottek. 

AFFECTIONATE, KIND, FOND. 

AFFECTIONATE, from affection 
(r. Affertion)y denotes the quality of 
affection. KIND, from the word 
kind kindred or famdy, denotes the 
quality or feelin:: engendered by the 
family tie. FOND, from the Saxon 
fandian to gape, and the German Jinden 
to tind or seek, denotes a vehement 
attachment to a thing. 

Affectionate characterizes the feel¬ 
ing ; kind has mostly a reference to 
the action : affectionate is directed to a 
particular object; hind to objects gene¬ 
rally. Relations are affectionate to 
each other, persons may be kind to 
any one, even to mere strangers. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear I 
O welcome guest, tliough unexpecteii bore; 

Who biildest me lionour with an artless song, 
ylffcctionate, u mother lost so long, 

CoweKK. Oh the Ileceipt of my Mother's Picture. 

Richard was particularly hind to his favourite 
city (Chester). Pennant. 

So towards animals generally we may 
be kindf and towards favourite animals 
affectionate. 

They (the Arabs) never beat or correct their 
liori^s, but treat tliem with hindness, even with af¬ 
fection, (jOLDSMITM. 

As epithets these terms observe the 
same distinction; a mother or a child 
is affectionate ; a master hind looks. 


or whatever .serve to express affection^ 
are said most appropriately to be affec- 
tionate, oflices or any actions prompted 
by the general sentiment of kindness 
arc called kind. 

Our Rnlnliitions were very hearty on both sides, 
cunsibliiig of nuiiiy Mnd shakes of the hand, and 
offcLiionatc looks which we cast upon onentiolher. 

A DPI SON. 

Affectionate and kind are aI\^a}s 
taken in the good sense for a proper 
sentiment; fondness is an excess of 
liking for any object, which, whether it 
be a person or a thing, is more or less 
reprehensible; children are always fond 
of whatever affords them pleasure, or of 
whoever gives them indulgences. 

Riches expose a man to piide and luxury, a fiKil- 
isli elation til heart, uud too great fononvss t«>r the 
present woild, A pin son, 

TO AFFIRM, ASSEVERATE, ASSCKE, 
VOUCH, AVER, PROTEST. 

AFFIRM, in French offer miry I.atin 
afftrmOy compounded of af or ad and 
firmo to strengthen, sitMiifies to give 
strenirth to what has been said. AS¬ 
SEVERATE, in Lai in asseveratusy 
participle of asseveroy compounded of 
as or ad and severusy signifies to make 
strong and positive. ASSURE, in 
French a.'^surery is compounded of the 
intensive syllable as or ail atul surty 
signifying to make sure. VOUCH is 
probably changed fioni vow. AVER, 
in French averery is compounded of the 
intensive s\ll.ible a oi ad and lyerus 
true, signifving to bear testimony to 
the truth. PROTEST, in French pro- 
testery Latin protestOy is compounded 
ot pro and testor to call to witness as 
to what we tliink about a thing. All 
these terms indicate an expression of a 
pel son’s conviction. 

In one sense, to affirm is to declare 
that a thing is, in opposition to denying 
or declaring that it is not; in the sense 
here chosen it signifies to declare a 
thing as a fact on our credit. To asse¬ 
verate \s to declare it with confidence. 
To vouch is to rest the truth of anotlier’s 
declaration on our own responsibility. 
To aver is to express the truth of a 
declaiation unequivocally. To protest 
is to declare a thing solemnly, and with 
strong marks of sincerity. Affirmations 
are made of the past and present; a 
person qffirms what he has seen and 
what he sees. Asseverations are strong 
effirmationa, made in cases of doubt to 
remove every impression disadvanta- 
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g^eous to one’s sincerity. Assurances 
are made of the past, present, and 
future ; they mark the conviction of the 
speaker as to wluit has been, or is, and 
his intentions as to what shall be; they 
are appeals to the estimation which 
another has in one’s word. Vouching 
is an act for another; it is the sup¬ 
porting of another’s assurance by our 
own. Averring is employed in matters 
of fact; w'e aver as to the accuracy of 
details ; we aver on positive knowledge 
that sets aside all question. Protesta¬ 
tions are stronger than either assevera¬ 
tions or assurances; they are accom¬ 
panied with every act, look, or gesture, 
that can tend to impress conviction on 
another. 

Aftirmations arc employed in giving 
evulence, whether accompanied with an 
oath or not ; liars deal much in asseve¬ 
rations and protestations. People as- 
se.vri'ate in order to produce a conviction 
of their veracity; \\\^y protest in ordu* 
to obtain a belief of their innocence: 
they aver where they expect to be 
believed. Assurances are altogether 
])ers(mHl; they are always made to 
satisfy some one of what they wisb to 
know and believe. We ougVt to b‘ 
sparing of our assurances of regard for 
another. Whenever we ajirm any 
thing on the authority of another, we 
ought to be particularly cautious not 
to vouch for its vciacity if it be not 
uiupiestionable. 

An in(\tl«‘l, an«l foar ? 

IVar what? a dream? a t'.iliU’?—How thy dread, 
ruttUhn,* f\hli*uce. and thiMctoie strong, 

AlTord-. n»j cause ai) uii>lctiign'd sii|)|>orii 

lliiw ih-.lM-lift'nj/<rin» what it denies 1 Yorxrt. 

I jud};*' in this case iih Charles the "^e. ond Me- 
tualled Imn na^y, wilh the bread which one of hi.s 
hose (»! itover.il iiieees tlirown betore him, rather 
than trust to the as.'>evim‘iuns of the \ietualler 8 . 

STKI-MC. 

My learned fiiend n%^urfd me that the earth had 
lately receded a hhuek fiom a comet that crossed its 
'»‘»‘>ex. SxtELF. 

AH the ^rrent writers of the Augustan aRe, for 
whom siiiRly we ha>e ho Rreat an eiteetn, stand up 
loRether as wuchvrs for one another’s reputation. 

Addison. 

.AnumR ladies, ho positively nvrrred that non- 
seiiM- was the most prevailing part ofeluciuenee.ami 
liad >'0 lilile cumplaisnucu at to ^a^, “a womiii is 
iie\ er tiikou by her reason, but alway‘s by her {mssion.” 

STFE 1 .L. 

TO ASSKHT. 

AFFIRM, V. To ajjirm, asseverate, 
assert, in Latin assertus, participle 
of asserot compounded of as or cut and 
t<?ro to connect, signifies to connect 
words into a proposition. To affirm is 


said of facts; to assert, of opinion.^ 
we ajirm what we know; we assert 
vthat we believe. Whoever ajjirms 
what he does not know to be true is 
guilty of falsehood; whoever asserts 
what he cannot ))rove to be true is 
guilty of folly. We contradict an 
affirmation; we confute an assertion. 

That this man, wise and virtuous as he was,passed 
always nuentan^led through the snares of life, it 
would be pn;judu» and temerity to affirm. 

Johnson’s Life or Collins. 
It is averted by a tragic poet, that est miser 
nemo nisi corapuratus,”--^" no man is riiiseriiblc, but 
as he is compared w ith others iiappier than himself* 
This jiosition is not stiictly and pliilusupliieaily true. 

Johnson. 

TO Al-'FIX, SUBJOIN, ATTACH, 
ANNEX. 

AFFIX, in Latin ajffixus, participle 
of affigo, compounded of af or ad and 
Jigo to fix, signifies to fix to a thing. 
SUBJOIN is compounded of sub and 
join, signifying to join to the lower or 
farther extremily ot a body. ATTACH, 
r. To adhere. ANNEX, in Latin a«- 
nexus, participle of annecto, com- 
])ounded of an or ad and necto to knit, 
.signifies to kmt or tie to a thing. 

To affix is to put any tliirg as an 
essential to any whole ; to subjoin is to 
juit any thing as a subordinate part to 
a who'e: in tlie former CMse the part to 
which it is put is not .specified ; in the 
latter the syllable sub specities the 
I'X’remity as the part: to attach is to 
make one person or thing adhere to 
another by a paititular tie mostly in 
the moial sense; to annex is to bring 
things into a general connexion with 
each other. A liile is affixed to a book ; 
a few lints aie subjoined to a letter by 
way of postscript; we attach blame to 
a peison; a certain territory is annexed 
to a kingdom. Letteis are affixed to 
vvoixls in order to modify their sense, or 
names are affixed to ideas : it is neces¬ 
sary to subjoin rt marks to what requires 
illustration: we aie apt bom prejudice 
or paiticiilar circumstances to attcuh 
disgrace to ceitain piofessions, which 
are not only useful hut important* 
papers are atinexed hy way of appendix 
to some important transaction. 

Ho that has s.ctlloil iii his mind dotormined ideas, 
with namo.H to thorn, will able iv disoern 

thoir diirorouces one from anothoi. Lockf. 

Injustircto the opinion which I would wish to 
impro>.s of Uio amiable chaiactor of I’isistriitus, 1 
subjoin to this paper some explanation of tho wow 
brant. Cumberland. 

As our nature is at present consiitutod, atlarhei 
uy so many strong connexions to the world of sense 

E 
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end enjoying a connnunication bo feeble and distant 
?yUh the world of sphils, we need fear no danger 
from cultivating intercourse with tlte latu-r as mneh 
MM possible. II1.AIU. 

The evils iusepnrnhiy annexed to the pie-ent con- 
lUtiou are uumciuus and allhctive. Jounso.v. 

TO AFFLICT, DISTRESS, TROUBLE. 

AFFLICT, in Latin qffJictus, par¬ 
ticiple of qffligOy com})ouiuled of q/* or 
ad and Jligo^ in Greek 6 Xr/ 3 w to prcs^s 
hard, sififnifies to bear upon any one. 
DISTRESS,V. Adversity. TROUBLE 
signifies to cause a tumult, from the 
Latin turba, Greek rvpfSTj o ^opv^oct a 
tumult. 

When these terms relate to outvvatti 
circumstances, the first expresses mo:e 
than the second, and tlie second inoie 
Mian the third. People are (tfflicted 
with grievous maladies. The manner 
is distressed for want of water in the 
mid.st ol the unde o* • an ; 01 an embar¬ 
rassed tradesman is distressed toi mon* y 
to maintain his credit. Tlie nieehamV 
IS troubled tor want of \)ioper tools, or 
the head of a family for waul oi good 
d ^mestics. 

A melanchtily t<’ui ajjUcl^ my 

And tiiy iuMit lalxjiira with a sudden sigit. IVimr. 

I I itrn did hogiille licr of lur to,us 

W hen I du! 8|)< rik ol some dutuS'Jul 'tiol.o 

I'l.ot my ^ouih suHVumI. Sa ^K'I’vauk. 

The bos 80 troubles me 

'Tis past enduViug. S Hre- rv she 

When they lv^pect the inwaid feel¬ 
ings, uffltct conveis the idea of deep 
sonow ; that of soirow mixed 

with anxiety ,* trouble that of pain m a 
smaller degree. The death of a jiarent 
afflicts; the misfortunt s of our tarnly 
and friends distress; crosses in tiavte 
and domestic met nveniences trouble. 
In the season of prayer HtfoMLs 

the best corisolati' n and siirt.st supiKut. 
The assistance anil syrnpatliy of hiends 
serve to relieve dist/ess. We may often 
help ourselves out of our ti'oubles, and 
remove the evil by fiatience and per¬ 
severance. Afflictions may be turned 
to benefits if tlmy lead a man to turn 
inwardly into liimseJf, and examine the 
^tate of his heart and conscience in the 
sight of his Maker. The distresses of 
human life often serve only to enliance 
the value of our pleasures when we 
legain them. Among the troubles wdth 
which we are daily assailed, many of 
them are too trifling for us to be trou¬ 
bled by them. 

We last aiglit roce{\cd a piece of ill-iicws at our 
stub vrhxc veiy fecndibly afflicted t:^e^y 00c ofu*. I 


question not but my readers thunuselvos will be 
Uuubtcd at the hetuing of it. 'I'o k»*cp them no 
longer in buspeubc, liir Roger de CoMuly is deiul 

Ann I SON. 

While the nnnd contemplates dhtre<is, it is nett-d 
upon uiul mner .letK, and bj indulging in this coii' 
teniplaiion it beconu'b more und more unfit Lr nctimi. 

(.’UAIO. 

AFFLICTION, GRIEF, SORROW. 

AFFLICTION, V. To Afflict GIUEF 
from grieve, in German gramen, Sv.id- 
ish ^rav/oa, &c. SORROW, in Ger¬ 
man sorge, &c., signifies care, as well 
as sot row. 

All these words maik a state of suf¬ 
fering wliic'li differs eitlnr in the degree 
or the cause, or in both. Affliction is 
much strotiger than grief i it lies d* eper 
in the soul, and arises from a more 
P',>v\erful cause; the loss of v^hat is 
nio^l dear, the c nitinued sickness of 
onr fiieiuL, or a reveise of foitiine, will 
a‘1 can've ; the nii^foitunes t.f 

others’, the failure of our favonnle 
sehenK“<, the tronl le> t f (uir e nnitiy, 
will t’ceasH n us ^rief Snrrur is les> 
tl.an g-rfe/*; it atiS'’s lu’m the untowaid 
cnctirnstances which peijulu.t!I\ aiisf 
in life. A di^appeiiitriicii’, the joss of 
a game, onr own iiiis'ahe, or tlie nerli- 
genecs of otliei*", cause sr)rrou'. Afflir^ 
iion Ibs too deep to le wheinetit ; it 
discovers itself l)y no striking maiks in 
the ixtenoi ; it is lasting ami does not 
cease when the cxletnal causes cease to 
act: grief nv,\y 1 ) • violent, and di^iMver 
rself by h nl and indeuif' iis signs ; it 
IS transtoi), aivlciases i veii belore the 
cause which gave birth to it : sorrow 
disc 'Vers itsilt by a simi I'l ssioii, 

it is still more Ira’isient than gnef Dot 
existing beyond the moment 111 wimli it 
ispM.flueid. A pel sun of a tendtrniimi 
\ii ({fflirted lit tlic lenienibrai.ce of his 
sins; he is grie ved at the consciousness 
of Ins fallihi ityand proneness to trrur; 
he is sorry iur U t* laulbs wliicli ho has 
comm.tied. Affliction is alia} cd ; 
subsides : sorrow is sotdlied. 

I lio iemcn5ii<*r : lH‘Mc<*l\irni I'll boar 
yijJl'tliuH, till it do (‘i\ mil ilkvlt' 

Enough, ciiougb, and’ da*. SaAKs^FAHr. 

Themt-lannhoK sib nof tliril followalivr' upon, and 
cuiitiuufs iinld lu* tus U'cover. d Inuuadf anough to 
nuea] lli^ mind t" bi8 Iriciid. ruesva in tltu tipi><:t.iti.iri< 
a. grief itiut m iuespri B-»iiili‘ Adoimi*.-. 

Thi* most iigrfi‘.itdf objfclH ranill tho soirtin- for 
her ttilh nhuiii lu* U8vd to iitjoy tltcni. AnnittoN. 

TO AFFORD, YIELD, TRODUCE. 

AFFORD is probably changed from 
afferred, and comes from the Lat in afflerot 
c-'mi^ounded of a/or ad r.ud fcro\ sig- 
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nifyinj' lo briii^ to a person. YIELD, 
in Saxon German to pay, 

restore, or give the value, is probably 
connected with the Hebrew Had to breed, 
or bring forth. PRODUCE, in Latin 
produco, eoinpounded of p ?'0 forth and 
dw'o to bring, signifies to bring out or 
into existence. 

Witli ujf rd is associated the idea of 
communicating a part or properly t»f 
some sub^tance to a per^on, by way of 
supply to his wants: meat ajpmh nou¬ 
rishment to those who make use of it; 
the sun alfnrds light and heat to all 
liMUg creatures. 

Tlif f'ciii'iij is SMii in th(‘ ()r)liii.‘ir\ acrrpt.iliun, 

\Nitlidiii I ol llii* <!etn‘kii(ls «ii Ir.s \siil 

MKiti Intil iipuii llu‘ tiiot (it liU .'iccduut tliat iu* h.i. 
s.ici ili( crl Id idoli. kii.iM*'.. n.’ittct'I*-, <ir tlu* 

I'llU 11 till,!.]Ip\, .ill tlif diipiiiluintic-v (it (///or.'x ui\ 
fiituio Mliort* it ou;;ht tu b *. Sifi-ia. 

To is the natural o|)eration of 

any «'ubstaiice to gi\e up (*r impart th** 
])arts or jiioperlies inherent in it; it is 
the natural Mirreiidir winch an objec t 
makes of itself; trees yt'‘!d fruit; th* 
seedgram; some ''orts of gnmi 
do not 1 /if‘ld inu'-li m jiariieukir sal , 
and ill an extended ajiplu aliun trees may 
he said t( nail a shade. 

Tlieir \ mos ;i sii iili'rt to tli ii i i<* •-.li 1 ' .,>i, I, 

\uil till* ‘^.iiiK’ ii.iii 1 tlial •« iikfil -h.dl KMp llii‘ :i« '-1 
, I’ull-. 

Pr>idurr eoin e\ s tlu.- idea ol (.mo Ilium 
causing another to exist, or to spring 
out of it ; it is a sjiecies of eieation, the 
foriuatinn ofvi nea suhstaiiee: the earth 
plihUtrrs a \anety of fruits: confined 
air will product" an explosion. 

'1 In'tr sli.ii pen il iMl U ill tin .1 fdotlii.; pl.i.*i', 

Ainl ilic (1 \ p iif.s <1/((( r ,i li\ m/1 acs. l)uvi» s 

Ill the moral appliea'.um thoy aie 
similarly dislingnashed : iiulhing a/ntrd^' 
so great a sc'oi'c for ridieiile as the lollu '• 
of fashion: nothing yicih so iiiuc’i 
satisfaetion as religion; ii-thing pro¬ 
duces so much misehief as the viec of 
druiikcmnes.s. 

'llii-j IS tlu* (’oiisolaiiuu ul till men uiitoMhoni 
his nbnpiitj lo’.iUiiu.il coinhiit aiui senuit\. 

lluyw.s’. 

'I'lii’mind oT tiuui (Usiri'th cvcitmire to Kn >\v tlu' 
ti'iith, acoord 111:4 to tin* mo-l ml .lUblu ccitamti 
wli ch Die iiatuie ot llinvs iMii //oi /. 1 Iook> il. 

In the tunes \ic arc mni surscim}', the ('liiutmii 
vcli^'ion stmwed its lull ime- and cllio.cc\ on the 
minds (if men. and m.in\ e\.imples deniunstr.dcd 
M hat great luid ijetieioils souU it mas G.ipubU! if 
inoauc nj. .\i>i>ison. 

TO Al'FOKD, .sr.VIllC. 

AFFORD, r. Tu afford, yield. 
SPARE, in German aparen, Latin 
fMreu, Hebrew jicrck lo preserve, sig¬ 


nifies here to lay apart for any parti¬ 
cular use. 

The idea of deducting from one’s pro¬ 
perty with convenience is common to 
tlie.se terms ; hut ajfht'd re.s]>ect.s solely 
expenses which are no more than com 
mcnsiirate w ith our income; spare is 
said of things in general, which we 
may part with wiLliout any sensible 
diminution of our conifoit. There arc 
few' so destitute that they cannot afford 
something for the relief of others, who 
lire more de-'tltiite. He who has two 
things of a kind may easily ^pare one. 

Acr«*j>t i^hiitc'cr A';mM^ c-iri ttff'ord, 

I iitd'uli'd lh\ aini'k, iiiit.ik.i'ii be thj .‘.void, 

l)uyr>FN. 

How nj.in> men, m the enmmon c-om'-'rns of bfc, 
lend '.lima ot money winch they are not able lo 
sjiitre! Anoi^-os' 

AlFitOM’, l.NsrLT, Ol THACxi:. 

AFFRONT, in French affrouic, 
from the Latin ad ‘amXjrofis, tlie Ibie- 
head, signifies thing in the fare of a 
person. INsULT, in Fiench 
eoine-( fr“m the Latin ntuiffo to d.ince 
or lea]i ujicii. The fnimer of the>e 
actions marks deliaive, the latter scorn 
and tnuinph. OF'J'RAGK is com¬ 
pounded ( f o.v/ tind rune or no- 

)*ucc, -ignilying an net of exlrenie 

\ lolelicH*. 

All offrofii IS a mark of reproach 
shoAii in the pre^mue ol others; ii 
picpics and inoitifies: an nisult is an 
attaek made willi insolence, it irniali's 
and provokes : an /••Jraii'" c.-inhnics all 
tiiat isoiVinsuc; it wounds and injures. 
An inteiilioiuil l>re:i( h of politeness is 
an aO'roit: ifc-oiipled with any exti'rnal 
indication of hostility it is an : if 

il break forth into personal Moleiicc it 
is an ou'ntac. C'aptious people construe 
e\erv inn* cent tieedom into an aff'rof/t. 
\\ hen people are in a state of ainnio^ity, 
they seek ojiportiinitics ofolfering each 
other Intoxication or violent 

passion impel men to the commission of 

outrages. 

The per-ou thus cuuducled, who wa-. llauaituil 
«eenn d iiricii dujluibed, niid could Uut I'orlie.ir ct.in- 
pl.iuiin.' ti> iho bo.irii of the tiffrunts he luul met w iih 
among Uie Kom.iu luiilon.ius. Ai)i)t&us. 

It may vciy reasomiblN t>e expected that the old 
clr.iw up<ui lheiii'>eUc!( the );ie.it('sl p.ul of tho'-e 
insu'C\ which they so nuich t.tment, .uid that a>;<j is 
t.irel> de.Npi>ctl but when it is coulemplibie. 

JouN'i-oy. 

This is the round of a passionate m.'iu'a life : he 
contract-, deht^ wlu'u he is lurums, \\hi> ii Id-. ^ nine, 
It tie has Mitue, obliges him to (iHcli;oj;e at the re 
turn ul reason. lie spends liie tune ui whadf and 
icpa» moil. JoiiN.>o.y. 


E 
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AFRAID, FEARFUL, TIMOROUS, 
TIMID. 

AFRAID is changed from afeared, 
signifyingina state oflear. FEARFUL, 
as the words of which it is compounded 
imply, signifies full of fear. TIMOR¬ 
OUS and TIMID come from the Latin 
timidus fearful, timor fear, and timeo 
to fear. 

The first of these epithets denotes a 
temporary state, the three last a habit 
of tlie mind. Afraid may be used cither 
in a physical or moral application, either 
as it relates to ourselves only or to 
others \ fearful'^\\\ timorous are applied 
only physically and personally; timid is 
mostly used in a moral sense. It is the 
character of the fearful ox tf/norous person 
to be afraid of what he imagines would 
hurt himself; it is not necessary for the 
prospect of danger to exist in order to 
awaken fear in such a disposition : it is 
the characteristic of the imid person to 
be afraid of offending or meeting with 
something painful from others; a per¬ 
son of such a disposition is prc\ented 
from following the dictates of his own 
mind. Retween fearful and timorous 
there is little distinction, either in sense 
or application, except that we say fear¬ 
ful of a thing, not timorous of a thing. 

To lj<* alu.'iys ofimtl of losiiiff iift* i-., 
soarccly lo tMjjoy a lilc lluit cuii <te.-cive the care ol 
{)rebui\<itiuu. Johnson. 

IJy I know not what iniiialiencc of railleiy, he is 
wonderfully fcarjul of being thought tuo great a 
believer, isiEti,!:.. 

Then buds in airy space might safely moic, 

,4nd tim*roui» hares on heaths securely rove. 

Dryken. 

lie who brings with him into a clamorous inulth 
tilde the timidity of recluse .speculation, will sufl’er 
himself to he di iven by a burst of laughter liom the 

lortrosses of demonstration. Johnson. 


AFTER, BEHIND. 

AFTER respects order; BEHIND 
respects position. One runs after a 
person, or stands behindhi^ chair. After 
is used either figuratively or literally; 
behind is used only literally. Men hunt 
after amusements; misfortunes come 
after one another: a garden lies behind 
a house; a thing is concealed behind 
a bush. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight. 

Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 

Bbypen. 

lie first, and close behind him followed she. 

For such w'as Proserpine’s s(>\ere dt?cree, DnvffZNw 


TO AGGRAVATE, IRRITATE, PRO¬ 
VOKE, EXASPERATE, TANTALIZE. 
AGGRAVATE, in Latin aggrava- 
tus, participle of aggravo, compounded 
of the intensive syllable ag or ad and 
gravo to make heavy, signifies to make 
very heavy. IRRITATE, in Latin 
irritatus, participle of irrito, which is a 
frequentative from ira, signifies to excite 
anger. PROVOKE, in French protw- 
quer, Latin provoco, compounded of jiro 
forth, and voco to call, signifies to chal¬ 
lenge or defy. EXASPERATE, Latin 
ex'usperatus, participle of exaspero, is 
compounded of the intensive syllable e,r 
and asper rough, sigiiif}ing h) make 
things exceedingly rough. TANTAL¬ 
IZE, in French tantaliser, Greek ravra- 
Xi^io, comes from Tantalus, a king of 
Phrygia, who, liaving offended the gods, 
was destined by way of punishment, to 
stand up lo his chin in water with a tree 
of fair fruit hanging over his head, both 
of which, as he attempted to allay his 
hunger and thirst, lied from his touch. 

All these words, except the first, refer 
to the feelings of the mind, and in fa¬ 
miliar discourNe that also bears the same 
signification ; hut otherwise respects the 
outward circumstances. The crime of 
robbery is aggravated by any circum¬ 
stances of cruelty; whatever conics 
across the feelings irritates ; w halever 
awakens anger provokes; whate\cr 
heightens this anger extraordinarily 
exasperates; whatever raises hopes in 
order lo frustrate them tantalizes. An 
appearance of unconcern for the ofienco 
and its consequences aggravates the 
guilt of the offender: a grating hursJi 
sound irritates if long continued and 
often repeated: angry words jyrtivoke, 
particularly when spoken with an air of 
defiance : when to this are added bitter 
taunts and multiplied provocations, they 
exasperate : the weather by its frequent 
changes tantalizes those who depend 
upon it for amusement. Wicked people 
aggravate their transgriission by vio¬ 
lence : susceptible and nervous people 
are most easily irritated; prou<l people 
are quickly provoked; hot and fiery 
people are soonest exaxtperated; those 
who wish for much, and wish fur it 
eagerly, are oftenest tantalized. 

An if nuUre had nut aown uvils enou^'h in lift?, wu 
arc continually adding't{ru*rtu grier, and aggramting 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
auolher. Addison. 

He irritated many of his friends in London su 
much by his letters, that they withdrew tlieir contri¬ 
butions. Jounmin's Life or Savaoh. 
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1 iiu iiuiiniulvcrsioiiH of criticnaro commonly such 
ns may caiiily provoke the ticdateht writer to sumo 
quickni!i>8 ui'rcboutmeut. Johnson. 

Oj>|K>sUiun retards, censure exasperates, or ne^'lcct 
depresses. Johnson. 

Can we think that rolipion was desii'nod only for 
a contradiction to nature; and witti the greaU'st mid 
most irrational tyranny in the world to tanlnRzet 

Sou III. 

AGGRKSSOK, ASSAILANT. 

AGGRESSOR, from the Latin ag- 
gressiis, participle of aggredinr, com- 
pounderl of ag or ad, and gredinr to 
stop, signifies one steppinj^ up to, 
fall ini' upon, or attackinjr. ASSAIL¬ 
ANT comes from oftsail, in French 
ussaillir, compounded of ay or ad, and 
the Latin salio to leap upon, signifies 
one leapini^ upon or attacking any one 
vehemently. 

The characteristic idea of aggresdnn 
is that of one person going up to another 
in a hostile manner, and by a natural 
extension of the sense commencing an 
attack: the characteristic idea of <«■- 
sai/ing is that of one committing an act 
of violence upon another. An aggressor 
offers to do some injury either by word 
or deed ; an assailant aetiuilly commits 
some violence: the former commences 
a dispute, the latter carries it on with a 
vehement and direct attack. An ag¬ 
gressor is blameable for giving rise to 
(juarnds: an assailant i.s culpable for 
the mischief lie does. Were there no 
aggressors there would be no disputes ; 
W(‘re there no assailants those disputes 
would not be serious. An aggressor 
may bo an assailarit, or an assailant 
may be an aggressor, but they are as 
frequently distinct. 

Wlu’rf (ttic is tho aggressor .^nd in pursuanrp of 
Ids first iittiu'k kills tlio other, the Inw huppuse* the 
aiMioii, luiw’ever sudden, to bt* m.iliciuus. 

Johnson's Like of Savage. 

Wh.it ear so fortified and b.irr'd 
A^'diiist the tuneful force of vocal charms, 

Ihit would with truiisi>ort to such sw'cet assailants 
Siiireiicler its atlcutioii? Mason. 

agitation, trepidation, tremor, 

EMOTION. 

AGITATION, in Latin agitatio, 
from agilo, a frequentative of ago to act, 
signifies the state of being agitated or 
put into action. TREPIDATION, in 
Latin trcfddatio, from trepido, to trem¬ 
ble, compounded of trenio and pede, to 
tremble with the feet, signifies the con¬ 
dition of trembling in all one s limbs 
from head to foot. TREMOR, from 
the Latin tremor, signifies originally the 


same state of trembling. EMOTION, 
in Latin emotio, from emotus, jiarticiplc 

emoveo, compounded of e, out of, and 
moveo to move, signifies the state of 
being moved out of rest or put in motion. 

Agitation is a violent action back¬ 
ward and forward and in ditterent ways. 
It may be applied either to the body or 
the mind; the body may be agitated 
or thrown into violent and irregular 
motion, either by external action upon 
it, or by the operations of grief, terror, or 
any other passion ; the mind is agitated 
when the thoughts or the feelings are 
])Ut into any violent or irregular motion. 
Trepidation, like the former, is an ir¬ 
regular motion of the body, but differs 
both in the manner and cause of the 
motion ; trej.idation is the hurried trem¬ 
bling motion of the limbs in performing 
their functions, whence we speak of 
doing a thing with trepidation, or that 
there is a trepidation in a person’s 
manner: m all cases it arises from a 
sentiment of fear or alarm. 

It is by the einhairussmcnt from the clothes and 
the agitation lh.it people .ire tlirow ii into,from lindiu;' 
themselves in a siUiatiun they liail never cxpciicncfd 
hifoic, that so m.inj h\es a e lost in the water. 

IlKYPONr. 

The sea is irry hioh in the canal of Malta, and 
our Sicilian b«r«aut is in a sad ttepuiatiun 

Hryoonv. 

Agitation and trepidation may be 
botli applied to bodies of men as well 
as individuals with a similar distinction. 

.\niidst (he a )it(t*ion^ of popul.ir goi ei nment, occa- 
fcion<» will sometimes he aflurded for eminent abiruies 
to break forthwith peculiar lustre. Bi.aih. 

Ilis first action of note w.as in the battle of Le 
panto, w bere the siieress of that ^'leat day, in siieh 
ttepuiatun of the sl.ite, niade e\ei\ man nics itormus. 

WorTON, 

Tremor is a trembling motion of the 
body, iliffering from the two former either 
in the fuce or the causes of the action : 
it is not violent nor confined to any par¬ 
ticular part, like trepidation, and may, 
like agiVa//o«, arise cither from physical 
or mental causes. There may be a 
tremor in the vihole hotly, or a tremor in 
the voice, and the like. 

lie fell into such a uni\ersal tremor of all his 
juiats, that when goitiy his legs trembleduu<lci him 

IIervey. 

Emotion refers solely to the move¬ 
ments of the mind, and is therefore to 
be compared only with agitation. Emo¬ 
tion is the movement of a single feeling, 
varying with the obj^cet that avvak^n^ 
it; ihere may be emotions of pleasure 
as well as of pain ; agitation may hi 
the movement of one or many feelings 
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but those always of the painful kind. 
Kmotions may be strong but not violent: 
ngittitiOH will always be more or less 
violent. 

Tho so\onth book affects the imagination like llio 
ocean in a tMini, and tills the mind of the reader 
\Mihont piodvicmg ui it any thing like timinlt or 
a.jitation. AnnisoN on Mii.ton. 

The desciipVion of Adam and Kv« ns they fir'-t 
apiiparod to Siituii cxcjuisitolj sufficient 

1o make the lalleu anRi'l «aze upon them with all 
iliosc e^iiotion^ of envy in which lie rc]»ioseutc(l. 

Aouison on Mii/roN. 


AORKAIJLF, PLEASANT, PLEASING. 


The two first of these epithets ap- . 
proaeh so near in sense and a])pbeution,. 
that they can \\itli iiropriety he used 
iiidifterently, the one lor the other; >et 
there is an oeca>ional ditference whicli 
lna^ be clearly defined. Fho A(»RE- 
A15LE is that whieh uL^rees \Mth or 
suits the character, temper, and teelin<^'s 
of a per-on; the PLE\SAKl that 
whieh pleases; the PLEASING thsit 
which is adapted to please. -i.if/Taw' 
exjireshos a feehuu; less vnid than plpu- 
siuit : people of llie soherest'ind 
character nia> talk of pa^siii” aixre^hlp 
hours, or enjoyinp: ^oclety, il 

those hours were passed oiireahhj to 
their turn of mind, or that society 
suited their taste; hut the younji and 
tlio fj!;ay will prefer pji'nxuut so'iety, 
wdiere vivacity and mirth pi'cvai!, suit ihle 
to the tone of their spirit'^. A man is 
a^rcublc who by asi it and ca-^y ad Ire^s 
contributes to the amiiscmeiit oi others ; 
a mail is plcusiitit who to this softness 
adds affability and eoiunuinicaineiiess. 

marks a seiitinient les-^ Mud 
and distinctive than etlluw. A j 
voice has soineihinj^ in it which we like ; 
an (i^retihlc voice strikes with positive 
pleasure upon the ear. A plcasxn^ 
countenance denotes traiupiillity ami 
contentment; it satislies us when w'c 
view it: a pleasant countenance be¬ 
speaks happiness: it L^ratifies the be¬ 
holder, and invites him to look upon it. 


To divert me, I took up a of Sh.ik«!juaro, 

•A here I chiinced to cast inj rjoupon a part in «he 
trag. dy of Kicliard the Third, which (Hied my ronid 
with ail a^rccdt/e horiOi. ri*tK. 


Ffensnnt the sun 

When firht on lids delightful land he spreads 
Ilis orient beams. MibTON. 


Nor this alone t’lndulge a vain delight, 

Aud make a pleading prospect lor the sight. 

DnYPEW, 


TO AGREE, ACCEDE, CONSENT, 
COMPLY, ACQUIESCE. 
AGREE, in French agr 6 er, from gre 
pleasure, Latin gratia favour, liking; or 


from the Latin gruo, in congruo to ac¬ 
cord, signifies to he in accordance or 
agrcahle with each other. ACCEDIil, 
in Latin accedo, ac or ad and redo to 
go or come, signifu's to conic towards 
another. CONSENT, from conspntin 
or con, cum, w ith, together, and sentio 
to think or feel, siiriiifies to think or Icel 
in unison. COMPLY, in French com- 
plairr, Latin cnmplacco, or co7Ji and 
planeo to he pleased, signifies to he good- 
liiimoiired with. ACQUIESCE, in 
Latin acquiesco, or ar, ad, to or with, and 
qifiesro to he quiet, signifies to rest con¬ 
tented with. 

All these terms denote the falling in 
of any one or iiinre persons in any matter 
that <-oim's before their notice. A^ree 
expre'ises this general idea without any 
qiialifieat lulls ; all the other terms ex¬ 
press (Uricrent modes of aiirrring All 
may agree iii tlio same thing, or one 
may agree Xo that which is propo-ed : 
arredingt comphfing, and oequiesring, 
are the acts of persons mdi\idiially ; 
ronsetiUng is jirojimly the act of nuni- 
h(Ts, l)Ut It is aUo the act <'f‘iudi\idiuils : 
one a^'ccdcs to, with, or arqui- 

e.wvw in a thing; many con'^ent or one 
eo/tsenis to a thiiiii. Agreeing is often 
a casual act not hiought about by the 
parti-s thenisehi's; the other terms de¬ 
note positne acts, \ar\ mg in the motives 
and lircuiiistuncca. "Wi' arrCile liy be¬ 
coming a party to a thing: those who 
o rede are on ('qual terms; one ohjeets 
to that to which one do(>s not accede i 
wc consrtit to a thing by authorizing it, 
we cofnjdi/ with a thing by allowing it* 
llio'-e who consent (>i eomjihj are not on 
equal terms with tho-e in whose favour 
the conunit is giv en or complia/tre made ; 
consenting is an act of authority, coju- 
I'llfing an act of good nature or weak¬ 
ness ; one refu^'es that to wdiirh one 
do(*s not consent, or with which one 
does not comply ; to acquiesce is quietly 
to admit; it is a passive act dictated by 
prudence or duly : one oppose^ that in 
whidi one does not acquiesce. 

To agree is to he of the same mind in 
matters of opinion or feeling ; it is well 
for those who aet together to be able 
to agree. 

I hav»* been in luiring with Trgunl 1o their winter 
siason (la Sicily), unil liiul all agree that i1 is miu-h 
jirefernble to that of Naples. Hkydunk. 

The term agree is, however, com¬ 
monly used in regard to acting as well 
as tliinking in the ordinary transactions 
of life 
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We agreed to adoj.t Iho infant as the oniI»«n son 
of a <ii 8 taul reliiUon of our own a.inii*. 

Cu\iB!-HLA\n. 

To accede and the other lerms are 
with very low exroptions employe i m 
prartical inattcirs, hut sometimes other¬ 
wise : to accede is mostly said in regard 
to that which is in a spcxnal manner 
propo.->e'd, ii‘not roc'ainraendcHl; as a pri¬ 
vate individualac,‘m/cwto a proposition; 
a plenipotentiary accedes to a treaty. 

At l.ist jH'r'jUiision, nuMi:ici*s, Jiud llu* iniiii*n«lin<j 
j>ri"-snii* ot cntKjueri'd lu*r virtu**, aii*l sin* 

ni erded to the fi.iu<l. CuMBKtti-AM*. 

'J'o canseat, as far as it is a universal 
ac,t, is applied to moral objects: as cus¬ 
toms are ititro'liici'd by the ronKcnt of 
the community ; lint as tlu' act of one 
or more indie iduals, it is applit' l to such 
practical matters as interest tiic parties 
for themselves *»r othc*rs ; the parliament 
r(})i\piits lotlio Ulea'^uvos oflhe ministry ; 
a parent consents to the inarria-ro ol‘ 
a elitld. 

'Is |>'»\eil\, but iifit nn will cunxrn'v 

,Slt ' KSrKAH) . 

Kcpials consent to tliat in Nvhich they 
Lave a common int(*rest. 

I .ttli,: they tl'di lU*. .0 I iu;i h In i<nnl cn i>r 
D.'fifi'I d M) mil the i.iitllu' II lout I.'vvt.. 

Com])!ijini::; is us 'd m the .-ense oT 
lieMnn; to the rer|ue'*l, demands, or 
wishes of another for tin* s ike of cmu- 
loriiiity. 

Ii'ol iMtmn vm' 1 ;it h ni.'th ounu* uvor to ro.ison, 
.ilthii' d 1 i \s,. can tiovoi luioo u>im>u tn comjdt/ with 
uiohii itioii, Anmsos. 

Sometimes in the general sense of 
\ ielding to tlu: w i>hes ol the euininumt}, 

Tliori* aro soldmn any jiuhlic ui\o!s,iiuis hoie (in 
Sii liy ). llio atU'iidm;,' wleoii, .mil c<ivi},l anq wuh 
tiu-'i h.ul h>mis,iloo>, ufl Mi itioii* th.iii t<.ini1*<iaoI all 
111 " l(l•Ut•tll «l«-| .\od 111 nil lllO < lull III*. JlHV ih*n 1 -. 

To acquiesce is a])plied in the sen**!: 
of }ieldiMg or agreeing to (hat wlneL 
is deeuled upon by others. 

'riio Swiss, foaiiii}; tin* cmi (*iiu**ii(’('‘. of fuillier n*- 
sbtaiicu rohio'.uiitly acquicset'd in tlu* ]iroiHi<al. 

liVlHRtfc. 

In this sense we acquiesce in the dis¬ 
pensations of Providence. 

W«j c*>nccivf» our««*lv**s ohli^jod to s<ihrail nnto 
mid acquiesce in all the ilis]ii*iisiiti«ui 8 of Ihuvidence, 
iiM moMt u iiii* (lud uiuitt ri^liti uutt. Harrow . 

TO AGIllOK, ACCORD, SCIT. 

AGREE (v. AffreSy Accede) is here 
usetl in application to things only. 
ACCORD, in French acrordy I'rom the 
Latin chorda the string of a harp, sig¬ 
nifies the same as to be in tunc or join 


ill tune. SUIT, from the Latin 
]>articiplc of to follow, signifies 

to he in a line, in the order a thug 
ought to he. 

An agreement between two things 
rcf^uires an entire sameness; an accord- 
unce supposes a considerable reseni- 
hlancc ; a suitableness implies an apti¬ 
tude to coalesce. Opinions feelings 

accordy and tempers suit. Two state¬ 
ments agree which are in all respects 
alike: that accords with our feelings 
which produces pleasurable sensations 
that suits our ta^te which we wish to 
adopt, or in adopting gives us pleasure. 
Where there ib no agreement in tl e 
es.'^entiaL of any two accounts, their 
authcnlicity ina\ be greatly questionefl : 
if a repreM iitation of any thing accords 
with what has been stated from other 
quarters, it serves to conohorate it: it 
is advivaole that the ages and stations 
as well a*- temper-, of the parties should 
be siula^d(\ who look forward for happi¬ 
ness in a matrimonial connexion. 

Til • lauifl tiud thi* my ril' swvots agree. DuvntN 

M trt* a.d-. .md lb ml iptfu to ih" mcnutry ; it m- 
c^)cd^ U' music, and is ihe \i Irclcol ctilliiisiasm. 

(’CMitntr.Ar t». 

Ml the wniUi of your d.ti lors in reIi;:ioii and iKili- 
t c- li.ivc h****ti jmt Iiit.i t' I i hands, .md y*ju exjifi t 
tli.iltlicy willujiidy tullifu o.Micasc just as mui li 
I! youi liuUiiics audc.v iiindca as sto'< your idfasun*. 

Hurkr. 

TO AOIU K, COINCIDK, CONCUR. 

AGREE (r. Agree, Accede) is here 
taken m its iipplieation to both persons 
and things. It is as before the general 
term. COINCIDE, from the Latin 
C 'Tf together, and tncido to fall, implv ing 
a meeting in a certain jioint, and CON • 
CTTv, from con together and curro to 
run, miplving a running in the same 
course, an acting together on the same 
principles, are inodes of agreeing 

In respect to persons, they agree 
cither in their general or particular 
opinions, they coincide and co 7 icur only 
in particular opinions. A person coin¬ 
cides in opinion with another in regard 
to speculative mailers, but concurs with 
another in regard to practical matters: 
to coiiK'tde is only to meet at the same 
point, but to concur is to go together in 
I lie same road or in the same course of 
conduct. 

Since all agrect w ho Imth v* ilh judianent read, 

"J'is the same sun, and does hinisulf succeed. Tatr. 

There is not {lerhaps any couple whose dispORi 
tions and relish of life are so jicrfectly similar ns th.it 
their wills constantly eointdde, llAW^ESTroRTR. 
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Tlsc plan beiti^ thus concerted, and my coiiaiii'a 
citncurrence obtainetl, it was immediately put in 
execution. IIawkesw'orth. 

In respect to things, they agree in one, 
many, or every point, as the accounts of 
different persons, times, modes, and cir¬ 
cumstances agree: things coincide or 
meet at one point, as where two circum¬ 
stances fall out at the same time ; this 
is a coincidence : things concur if they 
have the same tendency or lead to the 
same point; several circumstances must 
sometimes concur to bring about any 
particular event. The coincidence is 
mostly accidental, the concurrence de¬ 
pends upon the nature of things. 

IIo^\ docs the slender st.dk of the uisc ngree v ilh 
the bulky lieud under which it Ix-iuls? lint llie robi* 
is ii beautiful flower; andean we undertake to say 
that it does not «>wp a {jreat deal of its t>eaiit\ eteii 
to tliat dUproiiortioii ? Buukk. 

A coincidence of seutiment may easily hap|>eii 
without any communication, siiiee there .tie ni.tny 
oeeasiuns on wliich all reasonable men will think 
alike. Johnson. 

Kminence of station, greafiiesH of clTect, and alt 
tlie favours of fortune, must concur to place excel¬ 
lence in public view. Johnson. 

AGREEMENT, CONTHACT, COVE¬ 
NANT, COMPACT, BARGAIN. 

AGREEMENT signifies what is 
agreed to (t>. To agree). CONTHAC’T, 
in French contrat, front the Latin 
contractus^ participle of eontraho to 
bring close together or bind, signifies 
the thing thus contracted or bound. 
COVENANT, in Freiieh convenani^ 
Latin conventus, participle of cotivenio 
to meet together at a point, signifies the 
point at which several meet, tliat is, the 
thing agreed upon by many. COM¬ 
PACT, in Latin coinpactus^ participle 
of compingo to bind close, signifies the 
thing to which people hind tlicinselves 
close. BARGAIN, from the Welsh 
bargan to contract or deal for, signifies 
the act of dealing, or the thing dealt for. 

An agreement is general, and applies 
to transactions of every description, but 
particularly such as are made between 
single individuals, in cases where the 
other terms are not so applicable; a 
contract is a binding agreement between 
individuals; a simple agreement may 
be verbal, but a contract must be 
written and legally executed : covenant, 
in the technical sense, is an agreement 
by deed, hut in the general sense a 
solemn agreement; a compact is an 
agreement among numbers; a covenant 
may be a national and public transac¬ 
tion ; a compact respects individuals as 


members of a community, or comiiiu 
nities with each other who are emn^ 
parted together: a bargain, in its proper 
sense, is an agreement solely in matters 
of trade; but applies figuratively in tlie 
same sense to other objects. The simple 
consent of parties constitutes an agree¬ 
ment; certain solemnities are necessary 
to make a contract or covenant valid ; 
a tacit sense of mutual obligation in all 
the parties gives virtue to a compact; 
an assent to stipulated terms of sale 
may form a bargain. 

Friends make an agreement to meet 
at a certain lime; two tradesmen enter 
into a contract to curry on a joint trade ; 
and if it be under hand and seal, the 
stipulations therein contained are tech¬ 
nically called covenants .* in the Society 
of Freemasons, e\ery individual is hound 
to secrecy by a solemn comj.ant: the 
trading part of the cominuiiity are eon- 
tin ually striking bargains. 

Eiog had g’uen his woiil that he weald meet the 
uhovi-inentiuaed eomp.iiiy at the Salutation, to l.ilk 
of this 

AkBIJ’IIINOT’s IIlSTOltVOF JoiIV lllIM . 

It is jm]»ossiith‘to see the hin-.' sciolls in wlneh 
every tuntiait is included, w itli .lUthetr .ti»i»endaues 
t»l seals and atteHtatioas. williout wondetin^t at the 
depiaviU ul those beii>|;> who iiiasi he testtutte d 
tiuin \iul.«ttun of jiioDltsi' by such loimtil and |iultlie 
e\ideuces, ’ Johnson 

These flashes «if blue li:;!)taint; {{uvethe hit'll 
itfeutunarti!. broke, thiee jk'uIs of tliunder join 

llavpi' N. 

In the he;;iunin};sand first est.ihlishnient oCsjx'ei h, 
Iheiewas.m imjda it compart anmnt'st men, loiiniied 
npoti common use and consent, tliai such and such 
wohR oi \oiees, uclionsoi gestures, should he means 
or sifnis whereby they wmild express or eoiisey their 
thout'lits one to another. Snurti. 

We see men fieipiently d'-xteruus and sharp 
eeoiis'h III niakint' a bntynin, who, it you reason 
witli them about matteis (,if leliyion, appeal jierfeelly 
ttupid. I.ueK» 

ATM, OBJECT, END, VIEW. 

AIM is mostly derived fioui the old 
French esnier or aesmer, Latin 
Irish and Gaelic amas hitting or inarU- 
ing, signifying the thing looked at with 
the e}e or the mind, consetjucnils tin. 
particular point to which one's cllbrts 
are directed, which is had always in 
view, and to the attainment of which 
every thing is made to bend. OBJ KCT, 
from the Latin ohjectus, participle of oh 
and jacio to lie in the way, is more 
vague; it signifies the thing that lies 
before us; we pursue it by taking the 
necessary means to obtain it; it becomes 
the fruit of our lahoiu*. END in the 
improper sense of end is still more 
general, signifying the thing that ends 
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MiO s wishes and endeavours; it is the 
lusult not only of action, but of com¬ 
bined action ; it is the consummation of 
a scheme; we must take the proper 
measures to arrive at it. 

The aim is that which the person has 
in his own mind: it denends upon the 
character of the individual whether it 
be good or bad, attainable or otherwise 
the object lies in the thing; it is a matter 
of choice, it depends upon accident as 
well as design, whether it be worthy or 
unworthy ; the end is that which follows 
or terminates any course or proceeding : 
it depends upon the means taken, who 
ther the end is arrived at or not. It is 
the aim of the Cliri.stian to live peace¬ 
ably ; it is a mark of dulness or folly to 
act without an object: it is sophistry to 
suppose that the end will justify the 
means. 

I'uiiniiig \\.\fi only privati*, aftnt, and sticks 

at nothing whicli may make them succeed, 

W’o stiould sufficiently \seit;h the objects of o'lr 
hope, wlieiher they be sucit an may re.uumably 
expect fruin them what we jiropose tu their rrmtii-ii. 

Addisos. 

LilHTty and truth are not in themselves desirable, 
but only 11)1 the> relate tuafaitUor end, llERKt.t.CY. 

Aim and VIEW, from video to sceoi 
look at, arc both acts of the mind, but 
the aim is that which the mind particu¬ 
larly sots before itstdf as a thing to be 
obtained ; the view is, generally speak¬ 
ing, whatever the mm«l sets before itself, 
whether by way of opinion or motive: 
a person's views may be interested or 
disinterested, correct or false. The aim 
is practical in its operations; the view 
is a matter rather of contemplation than 
of practice. 

Our nim is happiness; 'tis yours, *tls mine. 

Vet few utLiin it, if 'tw.is u'er attain-'d. AHaisTRoNO. 

Nut present guod or ill, the joy or curse, 

iiul future vic'cs uf better or ut ^»or-,e. Poi E. 

TO AIM, POINT, LKVKL. 

ATM, signifying to take aim (r. Aim)^ 
is to direct 0110'^ aim towards a piiiit. 
POINT, from the noun pointy sigiufies 
to direct the point to any thing. LEVE L, 
from the adjective levels signifies to put 
on© thing on a level or in a lino with 
another. 

Aim expresses more than the other 
two woi*ds, inasmuch as it denotes a 
direction towards some minute point in 
an object, and the others imply direction 
towards the whole objects themselves. 
We aim at a bird; we point a can¬ 
non against a wall; we level a can¬ 


non at a wall. Pointing is of C(>uri.e 
used with most propriety in reference to 
instruments that have points; it is like¬ 
wise a less decisive action than citlior 
aiming or levelling, A stick or a finger 
may be pointed at a person, merely out 
of derision; but a blow is levelled or 
aimed with an express intent of com¬ 
mitting an act of violence. 

Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar. 

With clashiug gauntlets then provoke the wnr. 

DRynEir. 

If they persist in pointing their batteries to fat) 
parlicnlur pursous, no laws of war forbid the makiug 
rt‘pn‘sals. Adoisum. 

Tie calls on Hacchus .and propomnlg the priice; 

The gro')m hi-» fellow {lmooiii at btits, tledes, 

And bends In', bow, ami Itrdi villi liiNcyes. 

Drvdkn. 

The same analogy is kept up in their 
figurative application. The shalts of 
ridicule are but too often aimed with 
little effect against the follies of fatshion : 
remarks which seem merely to point at 
others, without being expiessly addressed 
to them, have ahvaj, s a bad tendency . 
it has hitherto been the fate of infidels 
to level their battery of sneers, decla¬ 
mation, and sophistry against the Chris¬ 
tian religion only to strengthen the con¬ 
viction of its sublime Iruth" in tlie minds 
of mankind at large. 

.Another kind iheie is. iihieb although ue d'sirr 
for itsfU. as health ami viitue ami Know ledge, never 
the'ens the\ are not the Iasi ni.irk whereat we mm, 
but ha\e their further eiut wher'uuto they arc le- 
h'rred. • IIooki ii. 

The story slih points aX \ o\\, (’ruTU.ui .i-nu 

Wliicli earnest wish he i <t. fiies»or\ Nu/ian/eii) 
surely did not mean 10 re,' anaiusi the ordinance of 
(iixl, but agaiust th-kt winch laleij i-egan to U* in¬ 
trude I by men. * IIaruow. 

TO AIM, ASPIRE. 

AIM (r. Aim) includes efforts as well 
as \icw.s, m obtaining an object. AS¬ 
PIRE, from as or ad to or after, and 
sftiro to breathe, comprehends vie\ks, 
wishes, and hopes to obtain an object. 

We aim at a certain proposed jioint, 
by endeavouring to gain it; we aspire 
after that which we think ourselves en¬ 
titled to, and tlatter ourselves with 
gaining. Many men aim at riches and 
honour : it is the lot of but few to asjiire 
to a throne. Wo aim at what is attain¬ 
able by ordinary efforts; we aspire after 
what is great and unusual, and often 
improper. 

Whether xeal or moderation l>e the point we n'rn 
at, let us keep fire out of the 0110, and frost oiii ot 
the other. Aow-sox. 

Aspiri^ to bo godsrtf angels Ibd, 

Aspiring to lie angels, ineu rebel. Tore 
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AIR, MANNER. 

AIR, in Lalin aPVy Greek aruK comes 
from the Hebiew aor, l»eeausc it is the 
\chicle of hence in the figurative 

sense, in which it is here taken, it de¬ 
notes an appearance. MANNER, in 
French manicre, comes probably from 
mP 7 ier to lead or direct, signifying the 
direction of one's movements. 

Air lie.s in the whole person; 
manner is confined to the action or the 
movement of a single limb. A man 
has the air of a common person; it 
discovers itself in all his mnjmera. An 
air strdics at the first glance, whether 
the person be in motion or ut rest; the 
manner can only be st'eii when the 
person is in action: it developes itself 
on closer observation. Some jieople 
have an air about tlicm which dis- 
jileases ; hut their viannrrss afterwards 
will upon those who have a farther in¬ 
tercourse with them. An air is indi¬ 
cative of a state of mind; it lua) result 
(‘itlier from a natural or habitual mode 
of thinking; mnanner is indicative of 
the education; it is produced by ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. An air is noble 
or simple, it marks an elevation or sim- 
])beit\ of ediaraeter; ta manner is rude, 
rustic, or awkward, for want of eulture, 
good society, and good example. We 
assume an t/ir, and aft’eet a manner. 

Till* fli/ slu' j,MM‘ licr.^clf luiN tlial of a o mpitig 
trirl. Sri.- 

Th»* l)oy is NM*ll f.isliiotu'ii anil \siU easiK fall niio 
a jjracc.uiMirtuwcr. SiFi-i.t 

AIR, MIEN, LOOK. 

AIR, V. Air. MIEN, in German 
miene, comes, as Adelung supposes, 
from mcihen to move or draw, becau.se 
the lines of the face which constitute the 
mien in the German sense aic drawn to¬ 
gether. J.OOK signifies properly a 
mode of looking or appearing. 

The exterior of a per.son is compre¬ 
hended in the sense of all these words. 
Air depends not only on the counte¬ 
nance, but the stature, carriage, and 
action : mien respects the whole out¬ 
ward appearance, not excepting the 
dress: look depends altogether on the 
face and its changes. Air marks any 
settled state of the mind; mien de¬ 
notes any state of the outward circum¬ 
stances: look any individual movement 
of the mind. We may judge by a per¬ 
son’s mr, that he has a confident and 
fearless mind- we may judge by his 


sorrowful that he has substar.tial 
cause for sorrow; and by sorrowful 
lonkx, that he lias some partial or tem¬ 
porary cause for sorrow. Wo talk of 
doing any thing with a particular air; 
of having a 7 nien; of giving a look. 
Ai. innocent man will answer his accusers 
with an air of composure ; a person's 
whole }niefi somelimos bespeaks his 
wretched condition ; a look is sometimes 
given to one who acts in concert by way 
of intimation. 

Thi* truth of it ii, the ntr is generally nothiiiii else 
but ihe inward di',i>osition of the mind made ^isible, 

Adoisok. 

How sleek their h'Oks, how goodly Is their mien. 
When bi;; they strut behind u double chin I 

Dkvden. 

Wliaf chief is tliis that us from f.ir, 

Whoso {f.dlaut mien besjjo.iks liim tiain’d to war? 

Steklk. 

ll<n\ in the looks does conscious guilt appearl 

Addison, 

ALARM, TF.UllOR, IRIOIIT, (’ON- 
STKRNATJOA. 

ALARM is generally derived from 
the French alariner. compounded of al 
or ad and arnn's' arms, hignif}mg a cry 
to arms a signal of danger, a call to 
tlefeiicc, but it may with grt'ater vea^on 
he derived from the German larmeji to 
sound or to gi\e a sound h\ wa\ of sig¬ 
nal. TERJiOR, 111 I.atin terror, I'omes 
from terren to pro'luce tear. FRIGHT, 
from the German furrht fear, signifies 
a state of fear. t:bNSTERN ATION, 
in J..alin eonsiernatu^s, from cufisUrno 
to lay low or prostrate, expresses the 
mixed emotion of terror and amaze¬ 
ment which confounds. 

Alarm springs from aii\ sudden signal 
that announces the appioach of tlar.ger. 
yV/7'o/-springs from any e\entor phe¬ 
nomenon lliat may servo as a prognostic 
of some cutastrojd’e, ll supposes a less 
distinct view of d.inger tlian alarm, and 
allbrd'. roi.iii to tlie imagination, which 
commonly magnifies olijects. Alarm 
thcieforc makes us run to our dclence, 
and terror disarms us. Fri^kt is a less 
vivid emotion than either, as it arises 
from the simple appearance of danger. 
It is more personal than cither alarm 
or terror; for we may be alarmed or 
terrified for otlicrs, but w’o are mostly 
frightened for ourselves. Consternation 
is stronger than either terror or q/- 
fright; it springs from the view' of some 
very serious evil, and commonly aftects 
many. Alarm affects the feelings, terrerr 
the understanding, and fright the 
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flonsra ; co7istcrnal2on seizes the whole 
luiiid, and bcnMmbs the faculties. Cries 
alarm; horrid spectacles iernfy; a 
timiult frightens; a sudden calamity 
tills with consternation. One is filled 
with aliirm^ seized with terror^ over¬ 
whelmed with Jrif^ht or cojisternation. 
We arc alarmed fur w hat we apprehend ; 
wo are terrified by what we unaginc; 
we are frightened by what we see ; co/^- 
sternation may be produced by what we 
learn. 

Noin' so 1 MjownW 

Willi brcalliiu,' brass to kiudk* liuicc alarms. 

IJRYDEN. 

I was (ince* in a misod assemMy. Ibat was full of 
no >>• and mirth, w lien on a sitildon an old woni.111 
milnckil) i>l)scr\«*d, ilicit; weie Ihiiiecn ol ns m 
I'oinji.inj. 'riio iiuiuuk stiuck a pauu- tvnor into 
M‘\lu.il (il Us. AnDisoM. 

I knowu a suldior that has entered aluoach, 
i{//n‘j/ee(t at his own shadow. Ai>i»:»*>J». 

'I'ln- son of l*cli IS r*Ms('il, the ch «*fs around, 

ill .sikuu‘0 wrajti, 111 aoiihT/Mlm/idrown'd. l‘ufr. 

A L1J K r .M: N S, A L CI a I Y. 

ALERTNESS, from ales a wing, 
designate's corjtoreal nctnit) orreadine.ss 
llu* acliun. ALACRITY, tVum arer 
sliarp, brisk, designates meiital activity. 
We proceed with idn'tiifss when the 
h dy is in Us luU vigour; we proceed 
unit o/oc/v^y when tlie mind is in lull 
pursuit of ail ohjret. 

'i'l.i' wuiL's lliat w.e'i our hcIuhoiI i fsi^ht 
<iruw on tin* u i!ni’'t. r s i>il,oas . .in,t t'n* nhr^ 

.'\iid nun)>l(' motion ot ilio.,.* ]i>.stti>>^ joiuts 

That tii'tiu tii", }.ooti tans them all away. ('ow’PtR 

Ind'fams it is woii leiful to ohsoise with what 
sjuij'lillmes' and u'iumO/ the -mil osi'its herself. 

AlU’U-SO.V. 

AI.L, HOI.Is. 

ALL and WHOLE are derived from 
the same source, tint is, ni German all 
and hnl whole or souiul, Dutch o//, hel, 
or//rc/, Saxon o/, ivaf^ Danish a/, u/t/, 
(jlreek oXor, Hebrew chal or//o/ 

All respcfts a number ol'individuals ; 
ivhide respects a single b^idy with its 
components : we have not a//,if we have 
not the whffle number ; we have not the 
whole^ if v^e have not all the parts of 
which it is comp )sed. It is iiotivithin the 
limits of human c.ipacity to take more 
than a paitial survey ofil// the ina’rest- 
mg objects which the whale globe con¬ 
tains. When applied to spiritual objects 
in a general sense, all is preferred to 
whole; hut when the object is specific, 
ithole is preferable: thus w'O say, all 
hope wa.s lost; but, our whole hope 
rested in this. 


It will 1x1 asked how the drama moves if it is not 
crwlitj'd. It in credited with «// the credit due to a 
drama. Jox.vsoK 

The trhnle history of this celebrated republic 
fAtliens) 1*. but one li>»siio of rashness, foil), in 
giatiiude, injustice, tumult, violence, .md tjTaiiuy. 

llUBKK. 

ALL, EVERY, EACH. 

ALL is collective; EVERY single 
or individual; EACH di*,tnhutive. All 
and every are unnersal in their sign.fi- 
cation ; each is restrictive : the former 
are u.sod in speaking of great numbers; 
the latter is ap]dical>lc to small num¬ 
bers. All men are not born with the 
same talent, cither in degree or kind; 
but every man has a talent peculiar to 
liim.self: a parent divides his property 
among his children, and gises to each 
Id's due share. 

The young fellows wv*ro«// io their Siiiid.ay elothcR, 
aud m.ule u good appi-araiice. liRYUosE. 

E‘'rrtf man’s ]ierfmmiuiro 9 , to be rigtcly rsti- 
TJiateil, niii't lu' compared to the of the age in 
which he Ineil. Joirysoir. 

'I liken singly ami indiiidmiltv, it might be diftlcuU 
to Cimce.ve bow mch event wroilglit for good. They 
must In* Mtwed III iheu coriHujiu-uces audyllec s 

Bi.air 

TO \t.tAY, r-OOTUY, AEPKASE, MlTl- 
O \TE, .VSSl'AOF.. 

To ALLAY is compounded of ci/or of/, 
and /a//to lay to or b\, ^iginfsiiig to la\ 
a thing to iv^t, to abate it. SOOTHE 
probabh comes from .vm cc/, w Inch is in 
Swedish \at. Low German, S:c. .w/, and 
is doubtless connected with the Hebrew' 
sot to allure, unite, compose. AP- 
PE.VSE, in French appaiser, is coni- 
p umde 1 of ap or ad and jiai.r peace, 
signift ing to quiet. MITIGATE, from 
Wilis meek, gentle, signifies to make 
gentle or easy to be borne. ASSUAGE 
IS co.npounded of as or ad and sua^e^ 
from the Latin suasi pcrfiu't of suadeo 
to persuade, aiuLw/r/ri.v sw eet, signifying 
to treat with gentleness, or to render 
easy. 

All the.se terms indicate a lessening 
of something painful. In a plnsical 
sense an irritating pain is allayed; a 
wounded part '\^ soothed by affording 
ca>e and comfort. Extreme heat or 
thirst is allayed; extreme hunger is 
appeased; a punishment or sentence is 
mitigated. 

Without rxpi’ciing iho nduru of hun{|«r. they eat 
fur an apiieiUe, and piepare di»]ic« not to allay, but 
to eXc’Uo It. Addisok. 
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To soittJic tlir 

Of liviu;; woith, ami from th«‘ jiiitiiofs bit?asl 
( Itac'kward to mini'll' lu dotustuil ^^a^, 

Ilut foremost whfii eiigaf^fd) to turn tlie dvath. 

And tiuniborless such olTicos of lovo 

Ouily and nightly, zealous to iierform. Thomson. 

The rest i 

They cut in legs and fillets for the least, 

NVlu’ch drawn and served, theii huiigei they appvit^r. 

Dkyiiln. 

I undertook 

llefore thee and not repenting, this obtain 
Of light, that 1 may luUigate their doom. Milton. 

In a moral sense one allays what is 
fervid and vehement; one soothes what 
is distressed or irritated; one appeases 
what is tumultuous and boisterous; one 
mitigates the pains of others or what is 
rigorous and severe ; one a^suaii;es grief 
or atilictions. Nothing is so culeulated 
to allay the fervour of a distempered 
iinagmation, as prayer and religious 
meditation : religion has every thing in 
it which can soothe a nouuded con¬ 
science by presenting it with the hope 
of pardon, that can appease the angr\ 
passions by giving us a sense of our o\\ n 
sinfulness and need of God's pardon, 
and that can assuage the hiitoresi griefs 
by affording us the bright'^st prospects 
of future bliss. 

If I can any way as^uiigp private mfl imiuatious, 
(U (■///«//public foruifiils, I .shall applv mj-rlf !o it 
with tiie utimist cndtMMiurs. Ai>nisu\ 

Nature has given all tlie little arts of si'utlniig 
and bl.indi-hiug to the female. A»:'ison. 

Atteiulant fl.itt’ry counts his ni>iia'ls o'er, 

'I'lll counted myriads svU'ic his prulc uo more. 

Jon.vsON 

Cliaroii is no sooner appm^ol, and the triple- 
beaded dog laid asleep, lint yKne.is makes liis i u- 
t ranee into the domiuiotis, of I’iuto. Anoisov. 

Ail it ran do is to devise how that vhich iniu,t he 
endured may be mitiijalrU. llooiitii. 

TO ALLEVIATK, IIELIKVK. 

ALLEVIATE, in Latin alleviatus, 
participle of allevioy is eoinpouiuled of 
the intensive sellable a/ or ad, and leva lo 
lighten, signifying to lighten by making 
less. RELIEVE, from the Latin relevo, 
is compounded of re and leva to lift up, 
signifying to take away or remove. 

A pain is alleviated by making it less 
burdensome ; a necessity is relieved by 
supplying what is wanted. Alleviate 
respects our internal feelings only; 
relieve our external circumstances. That 
alleviates which affords ease and com¬ 
fort; that relieves which removes the 
pain. It is no alleviation of sorrow to 
a feeling mind, to rollect that others 
undergo the same suffering; a change 
of position is a considerable relief to an 
invalid, wearied with confinement. Con¬ 


dolence and sMiipathy lend greatly fo 
alleviate the suiferings of our leliow- 
creaiures; it is an essential part of the 
Christian’s duty to relieve the wants of 
his indigent neighbour. 

Half the raisoiy of hiituuu life might be exliu- 
guished, i^otild iiitm allcmalc the general cui-e tliey 
lie under, by imitmil oflkes of eompiis'.ioii, beiu*- 
Auluucu. and humanity. Adoimin. 

Now sinking underneath a load of grief. 

From dentil alone she seeks her last relief. l>RypE,v. 

ALLIANCE, LEAGUE, CONFEDERACY. 

ALLIANCE, in French alliance, 
from the Latin alHgo to knit or tie to¬ 
gether, signifies the state of being 
tied. LEAGUE, in French liyia ., comes 
from the same verb ligo to liind. CON¬ 
FEDERACY or confederation, in Latin 
confederatio, from con and fa'dus an 
agreement, or fidcs tiiith, signifies a 
joining together under a certain pledLre. 

All these terms agree in expressing 
the union between two or more ix*rsons 
or bodies, but they difier in the nature 
of the union and the motive for entering 
into it. Alliance is the most general 
term, the other two are rather parlieular 
terms; an may be entered into 

either on ])ul)lie grounds as between 
states, or on private grounds as between 
families or individuals ; a league or con- 
jederacy is entered into ujion public 
grounds or for common interests, as a 
league between nations or states, and a 
confederacy between smaller powers or 
between individuals. Alliances are 
formed for tbe mutual eonvonicnees of 
parties, as between states to promote 
commerce ; leagues and confcderiicies 
are entered into mostly for purposes of 
self-defence or common safety against 
the attacks of a common enemy; but a 
league is mostly a solemn act betw een 
two or more stales and fur general pvir- 
poses of safety, and may, therefore, be 
both defensive and offensive ; a confede¬ 
racy is mostly the temporary act of 
several uniting in a season of actual 
danger to resist a common adversary. 

Who but a fool would wars with Jiiuo cliousc, 

And Buch niluince and such gifu ivfu.su ? IIuydkn. 
RalluT in lengucs of undleBB peace unite, 

And cclcbiate the Jlyinencal rite. AnnxsoN 

The liUtory of mankind informs lu Uni a siirjle 
jiower ib \cry Bcldum broken by a confederacy. 

JoUVhO> 

Alliance, as regards persons, is always 
taken in a good sense, and as between 
families or individuals is mostly matri¬ 
monial. League and confederacy are 
frequently taken in a bad sense; we 
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may speak of a wicked league or an 
unnatural league between persons of 
opposite characters for their own private 
purposes, or a league between beasts 
for sava'^e purposes; there may be a 
confederacy between persons to resist a 
lawful demand, or to forward any evil 
design. 

Though domestic misery must follow an aUianre 
witli u g.tinebtur, mutciu'S of this sort are mmle 
ev»>)yday. CuMBfcULASD. 

Tiger witii tiger, bear witli bear, yoii'H find 
iu U'<tyui:\ ofleiibive and defensive joined. T-vii. 

When I'.ahel was confounded, and the great 
Con f drrm y of mojeetorb wild and \aui 
Was spilt into diveisity of tongiUM, 

'riu'ii. as .1 aliepherd separates his flock, 

Tliese to tlie upland, to the valley those, 

(iod di.i\c asunder. tlo" I’kk. 

ALU VNCi:, AFFINITY. 

AIJdANCE, V. Alliance, league. 
AFFINITY, iu Latin iiffinitofi, from 
af or (id and finis a border, signifies a 
continuity of borders. 

All alliance is a union artinciully 
formed between persons; an ajfinify 
is a rebitum wliieli Hows from that lu t 
as far as the alliance is niatiimonial,— 
the affinity is properly that which re¬ 
sults Irom It; wlieu an alliance is formed 
between persons of different sexes, this 
necessarily creates an affinity between 
the lelatnes of the two parties. 

O hiirrui I lioiror! aftn this n'/ainrc 

Jait ligei'* ni.itcli with hiiitl', and wolves with .sheep. 

Ami e%ei j cieatiire couple with it.s fia*. IhiMnu. 

Till* husband and wife are hut one flesh, so that 
he who is lelaled to the one liv cunsuuituiiut) is 
lelatcd to the other by ajfinity iu the sutue deguv. 

GlBbOK. 

As respects things, alliance is used 
figuratively in the same sense to denote 
their union by an artificial tie: as an 
alliance between cliuich and state; 
ajfinity in this case implies a relation 
between things by reason of their agree¬ 
ment or resemblance to each other: as 
an affinity of sounds, or an affinity of 
languages. 

Kidigiun (in Knglaiidy haui maintained a piojer 
allutiu'e with the state. Iti.AiK. 

It cannot he doubted but that signs weie iiivenU-d 
origitiuliy toexpiobs the .seveial occupations of their 
oHuers : and to bear some ftjfiniiy, in tbeir external 
desiguattuus, w ith the wares to be di8|iused of. 

ilATMUBsT. 

TO ALLOT, APPOINT, DESTINK. 

ALLOT, compounded of al or ad and 
lot^ signifies to set apart by way of a lot 
or share. APPOINT, in French ap- 
pointer^ from ap and pointy signifies to 
point out or set out in a particular 


manner for a particular purpose. DES¬ 
TINE, in French destiner, Latin des^ 
lino, compounded of de and stino^ sto 
orsignifies to place apart fora par¬ 
ticular object. 

The idea of setting apart or selecting 
is common to these terms ; but allot is 
used only for things, apjioint and destine 
for persons or things. A space of ground 
is allotted for cultivation; a person is 
appointed as steward or governor; a 
youth is destined for a particular pro¬ 
fession. Allotments and appointments 
arc made for immediate purposes, des¬ 
tinations for a iiiture purpose; time 
may be either allottedy appointeiU or 
d<>stined; but allot respei'ts indefinite 
portions of time, as to allot a portion of 
one's time to religious meditation ; ap¬ 
point respects any particularly defined 
portion of time, as to app(>i)it an hour of 
meeting: destine implies a future time 
puiposely fixed, as the destined hour 
arrived. A space may be allotted, be¬ 
cause space may be divided into por¬ 
tions : a particular place is appoint’d 
for a particular immediate object, or it 
is destined by some previous deter¬ 
mination ; as a person appoints the 
place w here a house shall be built; he 
destines a bouse Ibr a particular pur¬ 
pose. 

It is unwor'liyof ariMcoimblo boing to s^pud any 
of the lilth* time alluttf-il us without sonn* tendency, 
iliiecl or oldiiiue, lo the end uf our exi»teDce. 

JoUNHaS. 

ll.ning notified to my good fiiond. Sir Uogei, 
th.it I .-.liouhl set out foi Liuiilun the next d.iv. las 
hotses wi'ie teadj at the ap[>oint('ii houi. Sri’ rni. 

Look round and survey the various bfsvulies uftke 
globe, which Heaven has destinrd loi man, and con¬ 
sider whether a woild thus exqiiisiteh tiameU could 
be fiuMiit lor the abode ol’iuisei) and imin. JuHKsu.v. 

TO ALLOW’, CHANT, UKmTOW. 

ALLOW, V. To admit, allow. 
GRANT is probably changed from 
guarantee, in French signify¬ 

ing to assure any thing to a person by 
one’s word or deed. BESTOW is com¬ 
pounded of be and stow, which in 
English, as well as in the northern 
languages, signifies to place; hence to 
bestow signifies lo dispose according to 
one’s w islies and convenience. 

That is allowed which may be ex¬ 
pected, if not directly required; that is 
granted which is desired, if not directly 
asked for; that is bestowed which is 
wanted as a matter of necessity. What 
is allowed is a gift sometimes stipulated 
as to time and quantity, but frequently 
depends upon the wUl of the giver; 
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wliat is granted is sometimes perfectly 
gratuitous on tiie part of the giver, but, 
when granted, is not always to be taken 
back; wliat is heatowed is occasional, 
altogether depending on circumstances 
and disp.isition of both giver and re¬ 
ceiver. Many of the poor are allowed 
a small sum weekly from the parish. It 
IS as improper to grant a person more 
than he asks, as it is to ask a person 
for more than he can grant. Alms are 
very ill bestowed which only ser\e to 
encourage beggary and idleness. A 
grant comprehends in it something 
more important than an allowance^ and 
passes between persons in a bighcr sta¬ 
tion ; what is bestowed is of less value 
than either. A lather allows his son a 
yearly sum for his casual expenses, or a 
master allows his scrNunt a mainle- 
naiK'e; kings grant pcn''it)i)s to then* 
officers; govenunenl'-. grant subsidies 
to one another; reliel is bestowed on the 
indigent. 

Mtntial’si dcsciiptiou of.i ^lK'<•u*s of l.iUNcrs i*. full 
of lidtiKiur. '• Men that hiK* oiil tlu*u \u rds .-hkI 
aiiK**!, that are limit* nr U'bs pas.,mnati‘ aH tlu-N au* 
paid iui U, and ulhni' llieii < Imut a ({uaiUitN nl'vMath 
)iu]>oiliuual)le In the I'oo >\liicli tht*% hhvuc iioui 
iim.” .'\oi>i-oN 

AJi the laud i.s the qm'eu’s, tuile'.s (fuMc* lu- totim 
tjranr ol any pait tlieteul to bo 'ihtnvod li. in lier 
lu.^Je^tJ, Siir.N^ja, 

Our S.i\ioui do'UiilaitilN \Mti)f>>. Ui.it tll<•l,*^h<•u!{| 
tint be bo much u;> a clip oi ( old water bc^tuu ft w il'i 
outrewuid ItoolvKU. 

Ill a figurutUe appUcation, things arc 
allowed either out of courtesy or com- 
plai.sance; they are granted bv wa\ of 
favour or indulgence; they are 
either from necessity or urgent reasons : 
merit is allowed; a reijuest i-, granted; 
attention or applause is bestowed. 

The first inveutioii of tluTii (en;4iiie^) tlm tlreci.ins 
claim to tlieuisoUefi, beiii;j not easilj piliueil to 
allow the coutuvance of any ait to uthei iiaimn... 

1*01 it.a. 

If \ou in pity grant this one request, 

My death ithall glut the hatied of his breast. 

DuyntK. 

So much the more thy diligence hextow. 

In depth of winter to deleud the snow. 1 )rvi>ik. 

ALLOW ATS CK, STIPKND, SALAKV, 

^ WAGLS, mUK, PAY. 

All these terms denote a stated sura 
paid according to certain stipulations. 
ALLOWANCE, from allow {v. To 
admit, allow), signifies the thing a/- 
lowed. STIPEND, in Latin stipen- 
dium, from stips a piece of money, sig¬ 
nifies mone^ paid. SALARY, in 
French salatre, Latin salarium, ccraes 
^•om ^o/salt, wliich Mas originallv the 


principal pay for soldiers. WAGES’, 
in French gages, Latin vadium, from 
the Hebrew igang labour, ssignifics that 
which IS paid for labour. Ill RE ex- 
prcs-^es tlie sum for winch one is hired, 
and PAY the sum that is to ho jtaiiL 
An allowance is gratuitous ; u ceases 
at the pleasure of the donor ; all the rest 
are the rc(|[Uilal for some supposed ser¬ 
vice ; they cease with the engagement 
made between the parties. A stipend. 
is more fixed and permanent than a 
salary; and that than int^es, hire, or 
pay: a depends ujioii the ful¬ 

filling of an engagement, rather than 
on the will of au indiMdual ; a sulanj is 
a matter of contract lictween the gi\ el¬ 
and recei\er, and nui) be increased or 
dimniished at will. An allowance nri\ 
he given in anv form, or at any state.l 
time.s; a stip end and salary are j)abl 
jearly, or at even i)orUon» of a v<Mr; 
wuge.s, hire, and / ay, ate e"^llma^t•<l hy 
davs, Meeks, or months, a^M'ell as )eai*«. 
An ullotranee may be made bv, witl', 
and to persons of all lanks; a stipend 
and salat 1/ uie as-.iguable onl\ to per¬ 
sons of respectability ; trages are given 
to labourers, h/re to servants, ] ay to 
.soldiers or sueh Us arc emploveil under 
govermneiit. 

Sn Itii h.inl .StiM'le w.i-. ufncmuslv iiiAiiuu-.l, llui 
Ml. S a'.i.'i* b.ul i i<1k uii I liiiii, b\ whililic 
mucli «'\a>p«‘tati il 111 It lu* witluliew llu' u/i oi u«< e 
which he hail p.ml lum. Jou. s'so.n. 

Is> not liie caie of souU a loait ‘'UHli uuil .* 

Aic uul jour hoh pa d lor llii.s? DiaiiKN, 

Siweral per><in><, out ot a snlun/ ol fi\e liuiulied 
pouiiil-, lunc iilw.ijs h\e(l al the i.ile ol two thou 
Baud. SUijfT. 

Th»* pen‘>ant uiiil tin; nieehaoic, when lliey h,i\e 
rei ei\ed the M'oyf' ol tlie dij, aiid piueuie.t thru 
btioug beer uail bUppei, haw aearee ;i wi..h uu',iiH,s- 

hed. II\W'Khi»W(,uui. 

1 have fne humiieil ciowih, 

The tluifly tiirc I bai <i uuder join lathi-r. 

SlIAK-,! K /.WE. 

(’o'tie on. biavf sohlief'., do.ibt not of the iJaj ; 

Aud that once goltnu, deubl nut of large j.nt/. 

i5H.VKsrr.AB'- 

TO ALLUDK, KKFr.H, HINT, SUQ- 
OKST. 

ALLUDE, in ]-atin aUudo, is eom- 
pounded of a/or a^/and ludo to sport, 
that is, to SUV any thing in a cursiny 
maimer. REFER, in Latin rejero, 
signifies to bring back, that is, to bring 
back a person's recollection to any sub¬ 
ject by mentioning it. HINT may 
possibly be changed from hhid or behind 
in German hinten, signifying to convey 
from behind, or in un obscure manner. 
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SUGGEST, in Latin sugfi;estus, par¬ 
ticiple of suggero, is compounded of suh 
and gero to brinj^ under or near, and 
sit^nifies to brinj^ forward in an indirect 
or cahual manner. 

To allude is not so direct as to refer^ 
but It is more clear and positive than 
either hint or suggest. We allude, to a 
circumstance by introducing sornethinj^ 
collaterally allied to it; we refer to an 
event by expressly introducirij^ it into 
one's discourse ; we hint at a person's 
intentions by darkly insinuating what 
may ])ossibly happen ; we suggest an 
idea by some poetical expressions relative 
to it. There are frecjiient allusions in 
the Bible to the customs and manners 
of the East. It is necessary to refer to 
.n'rlain jiassa^es of a work when we do 
not t‘\pressly copy them. It is some- 
tunes better to be entirely silent upon a 
subject, than to hint at what cannot be 
fully explained. Many improvements 
have owed Ibeir ori^jin to s niic ideas 
easualU suggested in the course of c >n- 
ver'Uti »u. 

Allude and refer are alwa>ssaid witli 
re^Jird to thiiij^s that ha^e positively 
happened, and mostly sueh as are iii- 
difi'ereiit; hint and suggest have mostly 
a pcisoiial relation to things that are 
precarious. Tlie whole drift of a dis¬ 
course IS soinetiiiies luunlelhi’ihle for 
want of knowiiij^ w hat is alluded to: 
alth uyh many persons and incidents 
aie reiened to with their proper names 
and dales. It is the pai t of the slanderi r 
to hint at thmjijs disereditable to another, 
when Jie does not dare to speak openl) ; 
and to suggest doubts of his veracit> 
when he cannot positively charge him 
with falsehooil. 

I ni'C'l not iul’iirm iny muU-r tli.it tin* iiiitlior i.f 
llutliltias itiluiiti ti) itr.s 8 'ian;;o <ia>ilit\ in that ml.I 
’ l’niat<* nlitfti. nfiil.itti.irifti tiotioiisclutlieil 

lu a ^ isihio siiape, he aiMs tli it apt i iiiite, 

** Liho viuiiis Lunt^i'aCd in iiortheru air." 

Aiiniaoy. 

Every remark,ihle i-ieiit, laeiy «U iin;;ut!>hed pet- 
&(ma;;(; un>!er the law. la luleipi.-led ni the New Toa- 
tameiit, as biMiiiin' same reference to t hrist'* death 

lit, \ I It. 

It is /unfed that Augustus had in miud to re* 
6U>re the comiiumwc.ilth. CVMnKKU.tN'i>. 

'rhis im.iji'e ofmisoi v, ui tlie pimi-.hmeut of Tan¬ 
talus, wms nt*i haps oii^mall > sujjc^ted xo t>i.nne |»«ut 
l>y Uiu cuailactul his patron. Jounsuv. 

TO ALLUIIK, TEMPT, SEDUCE, EN¬ 
TICE, DECOY. 

ALLURE is cornp.mnded of the in¬ 
tensive syllable al or ad and lure^ in 
French leun'e, in German ludevt a lure 


fi.’J 

or tempting bait, signifying to hold out a 
bait in order to catch animals, and figu¬ 
ratively to present something to please 
the senses. TEMPT, in French tenter, 
Latin tento to try, comes from tentus, 
participle of iendo to stretch, signil'ving 
by efforts to impel to action. SEDUCE, 
in French sCduire., Latin seduen, is com¬ 
pounded of ajiart, and diico to lead, 
signifying to lead any one aside. EN¬ 
TICE is probably, per metuthesin, 
changed from incite. DECOY is com- 
pouinled of the Latin de and coy, in 
Dutch hoy, German, &c. hoi, a cage or 
enclosed place for birds, signifxing to 
draw into any place for the piirpo>e of 
getting into one’s power. 

We are allured, by the appearances 
ofthiiiL'^s : wc are ieinpied by the words 
of persons as well as the aiipearances of 
things; wc are enticed hv peiNua.sions ; 
we are seduced or decoyed by the influ¬ 
ence and false arts of others. To alhn e 
and tcnijif are u^ed eilher in a good or 
bad ^ell''e: sometiuie.s in an in¬ 

different, but mwsily in a bad sense: 
seduce and decoy are alwinsiii a bad 
sense. The weailicr may cdlure us out 
of doors: the lo\e of pleasures nia\ al¬ 
lure u.s into indulgences tiiat afltu'uards 
cause repentance. Wo are ^(>lnetlluc.^ 
tempted wyxon very fair grniinds to un- 
deitako what turns out unforlunateU in 
the end: our pas^iuns are our li.Uerest 
enemies: tlie devil uses them a> instru¬ 
ments to tempt us to sin. When the 
wicked entire u*. to do evil, we should 
turn a deaf ear to their flattering repre¬ 
sentations : those who know what i-* 
right, and are detenumed to pracli.ve it, 
will not sufl’er themselves to be cntired 
into any irregularities. Young men 
are frenuently seduced by the company 
they keep. Children are decoyed 
by the evil-minded, who wish to get 
them into their possession. The country 
has its allurements for the contempla¬ 
tive mind: the metropolis is full of 
temptations. Those who have any evil 
project to execute will omit no entice- 
ment in order to seduce the young and 
inexperienced from their duty. The 
practice oidecoying children or ignorant 
people into places of confinement was 
formerly more frequent than al prc-eiit. 

Allure docs not imply sueh a power¬ 
ful influence as tempt: what allures 
draws by gentle means; it lies in the 
nature of the thing that affects: v^diat 
tempts acts by direct and continued 
efforts; it presents motives to the mind 
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ill order to produce decision ; it tries the 
power of resistance. Entice supposes 
such a decisive inlluence on the mind 
as produces a determination to act; in 
which respect it differs from the two 
former terms. Allure and tenvpt pro¬ 
duce actions on the mind, not necessarily 
followed by any result; for we may be 
allured or tempted to do a thing, without 
necessarily doing the thing; but w'e 
cannot be enticed unless we are led to 
take some step. Seduce and decoy have 
reference to the outward action, as well 
as the inward movements of the mind 
which give rise to them : they indicate a 
drawing aside of the person as well as 
the mind; it is a misleading by false 
representation. Prospects are 
offers arc temptiny^, words are enticing^ 
charms are seductive 

Juno 26, 1284, llu* rats and mioo by which If.inie- 
Icn was infested were tillun-d, it is .said, by a juper to 
■* cuutiguous liver, in which they weie ail diuwiied 

\Dt>ISON. 

In our time the poor arc stioiigly timpinl to ns 
same the ajijiear.iuce of wualtli. Johnson. 

Tliere is no kind of idlenes-^ by which we aie so 
easily seduced, as that which digiiilics it>>eir by the 
upi'eaiance of business. Johnson. 

Tliero was a particular prove wliieh was called 
“ tlie labyrinth ol coquettes," wlicie many weic en¬ 
ticed to the chase, but few returned with piir< base 

Adoisun. 

1 have heard of barb,Ilians, who, when tempests 
drive ships upon their cuist, rfecwi/ thuni to the locks 
that they uuiyplutidci then lading. John ox. 

ALLY, CO^•Fl’DKUAlK, 

Although derived from the preced¬ 
ing terms {v. Alliance^ confederacy), are 
used only in part of their acce])tations. 
An ALLY is one who forms an-'////nz/re 
in tlie political sense; a CONFEDE¬ 
RATE is one who forms confederacies 
in general, but more particularly when 
such confederacies are unauthorized. 
The Portuguese and English are allies, 
William Tell had some few particular 
friends who were his confederates ; but 
we should use the word with more pro¬ 
priety in its worst sense, for an associate 
in a rebellious faction, as in speaking 
of any bandit and his confederates. 

We could hinder the uccesbion of ITollatul to 
Prance, cither as subjects with great immunities for 
the eneourapement of ti.ule, or ns an inferioi and 
dependent ally under tlieir protection. TfcMPLK. 
Ibit there is yet a liberty, unsung 
lly poe(», and by senatois uiipraised, 

■Wliich moniirehs cannot piaiit, nor all tlie powers 
Of earth and hell confederate take away. Cowt Eil 

ALONE, SOLITARY, LONELY. 

ALONE, compounded of all and oiiCt 
signifies altogether one, or single; that 


is, by one’s self. SOLITARY, in 
French solitaire, Latin solitarius, from 
solus alone, signifies the quality of 
being a/owe. LONELY signifies in the 
manner of alone. Alone marks the state 
of a person; solitary the quality of a 
person or thing; lonely the quality of a 
thing only. A person walks alone, or 
takes a solitary walk in a lonely place. 
Whoever likes to be much alone is of a 
solitary turn : wherever w^e can he most 
and oftenest alone, that is a solitary or 
lonely place. 

Here we stand (dune. 

As iu our form distinct, pic-eniiuent. Youno. 

1 would wish no man to deceive himself with 
upiiiioiis which he has nut ihuiuuphly reileeted upon 
iu his soli'ary liours. Cvm»kui.ani>, 

Within an ancient forest’s ample verpe 

Tlu re stands a lonely, hut a healthful dwellinp. 

Built for eonvenitmee, and the iiac of life. Uowk. 

ALSO, LIKEWISE, TOO. 

ALSO, compounded of ail and so, 
signifies literally all in the same manner. 
LIKEWISE, comjioundi'd of like and 
wise or manner, signifies in hke manner, 
TOO, a variation of the numeral two, 
signifies what may he added or joined to 
another thing from its similarity. 

These adverbial expressions ohviout*ly 
convey the same idea of including or 
classing certain objects together upon a 
supposed ground of affinity. Also is a 
more general term, and has a more com¬ 
prehensive meaning, as it implies a 
sameness in the whole; likewise is more 
speeific and limited in its acceptation; 
^00 is still inoie limited than either, and 
refers only to a single object.. “ He 
also was among the iiumber may con¬ 
vey the idea of totality both as respects 
the person and the event: “ he writes 
Itkeuise a very Fine hand " conveys the 
idea of similar perfection in his writing 
as in other qualifications: “he said so 
too ” signifies he said so in addition to 
the others; he said it likeuise would 
imply that he said the same thing, or in 
the same manner. 

Let UN only think for a little of th.it reproach of 
moilcrn limes, th.il gulf of time ami lintinie, tlio pas- 
biuii lui gaming, wliu-li ia bo often llic relage ot the 
idle boitb of pleasure, aud often also the hist le- 
Bouice of tlie ruined. Ui.aiu. 

Joinglife is of all uthoiH tlie most general, and 
Bccmiiiply the ino.«t innocetit object ufdcbire. Wiiji 
respect to this, too, we to frequently err, that it 
would iiave been a blessing to many to have had 
their wish denied. Blaib. 

AH the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and 
a mother, may be well performed, though a lady 
should not be the finest woman at an opera. They 
are likewise consistent witli a moderate share cf wit, 
a plain dress, and a modest air. Stssls. 
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ALWAYS, AT ALL TIMES, EVER. 

ALWAYS, compounded of all and 
ways^ is the same as, under all circum¬ 
stances, through all the ways of life, that 
IS, uninterruptedly. AT ALL TIMES 
moans without distinction of time. 
EVER implies for a perpetuity, without 
end. A man must be always virtuous, 
that is, whether m adversity or pros- 
jierity; and at all times virtuous, that 
is, in his goini'in and coming out, his 
rising up and his lying down, by day 
and by nighty he will then be ever 
happy, that is, in this life, and the life 
to come. 

tliim.'iu life iu‘\cr stmds still for any long lime. 
U is l)y no meani a fixed and steady object, like the 
mountain or the ruck, which you always find in the 
same Mtuatiou. 

Ainotii' all the expressions of gopd nature. 1 shall 
siiii;h* out that \^hich goes undei the general name 
of eliaiit), as it coiisiats in relie\iug the indigent; 
that b«>iiig a trial of this kind which oiler!, itself to Us 
almost at all times, and in e\ery place. Addison, 

Have }ou fat gotten all the blessings you have con 
tinue l to enjo\, ever since the day that jou came 
truth a holnlea'a lulant intu the wurhl ? llcAtiu 

AMHASSADOU, ENVOY, PLENIPO¬ 
TENTIARY,^ DEPUTY. 

AMH ASS ADOR is supposed to come 
frttm the low Latin ambasetator a waiter, 
altlioiigli this does not accord with tlie 
high station vt Inch ambassadors have al¬ 
ways lield. ENVOY, from the French 
envotjer to send, signifies one sent. PLK- 
NIPOTENTIARY, from the Lalm 
pienus and potens, signifies one invested 
with full powers. DEPUTY signifies 
one deputed. 

Ambassadors, envoys, and plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, s])eak and act in the name 
of their .sovereigns, with this dilfei'cnce, 
tliat the first is invested with the highest 
authority, acting in all cases as the re¬ 
presentative ; tlie second appears only 
as a simple authorized minister acting 
for another, hut not always representing 
him; the third is a species of envoy 
used by courts only on the occasion of 
ctincludiiig peace or making treaties: 
deputies are not deputed by sovereigns, 
although they may be dejiuted to sove- 
leigns; they have no power to act or 
speak, but in the name of some subor¬ 
dinate community, or particular body. 
The functions of the three first belong 
t > the minister, those of the latter to 
the agent. 

An ambassador is a resident in a 
country during a state of peace ; he must 
F 


maintain the dignity of his court by a 
suitable degree of splendour: an envoy 
may be a resident, but he is more com¬ 
monly employed on particular occasions; 
address in negotiating forms an essential 
in his characacr: a plenipotentiary is 
not so much connected with the court 
immediately, as with persons in the 
same capacity with himself; he requires 
to have integrity, coolness, penetration, 
loyalty, and patriotism. A deputy has 
little or no responsibility, and still less 
intercourse with those to whom he is 
deputed; he needs no more talent than 
is sufficient to maintain the respecta¬ 
bility of his own character, and that of 
the body to which he belongs. 

Priui contlnuptl to act willioiit a title till the Duke 
of Shrewsbury returned next \car to England, and 
then he assumed the style and dignity of an umba» 
satior. Johnson. 

p lipar from Home, hy Iptters dated the ilOtli of 
A]tni,that the Count do Melho^, envoy fnm the king 
ot Purtug.il, liad made his public entiy into that cilv 
with much sUte and magmficeDcc. TAii.i.i{. 

The conferences began at I'trecht on the 1 st of 
J.inuary, 1711 - 12 , and tlie English plentjivtrntvirks 
artived'ou the 15 th. Johnson. 

They add th it the dc/m/ips of llu* Swiss eantoiH 
wpie returned from Sob-iiie, w here they were iisseiu- 
hlcil at the lusbuice of the French amhassadtir. 

Srf Ki.TC. 

AMBIGUOUS, EQUIVOCAL. 

AMBIGUOUS, in Latin ambi^uus, 
from ambifro, compounded of umbo and 
(/go, signifies acting both ways, or hav¬ 
ing two meanings. EQUIV OCAL, m 
French equivoque, Latin equivocus, 
composed of cvqiiiis and ro.r, signifies a 
word to he applied equally to two or 
more different objects. 

An ambiguity arises from a too ge¬ 
neral form of expression, which leaves 
the sense of the author indeterminate : 
an equivocation lies in the power of 
particular terms used, w'hich admit of a 
double interpretation, or an application 
to two different things : the ambiguity 
leaves us in entire incertitude as to what 
is meant; the equivocation misleads us 
in the use of a term in the sense which 
we do not susiiec-t. 

The parli.imeut of Enghiud is wilhoul coKipari'Son 
the mofct Aoliiniiiious author tit the world, niid tli.'Di 
I- such .1 haj>p\ III its works, that its stii- 

flents have as much tos.iy on tlie wioug sideof eieiy 
(pieslioii ns u]>ou the right. Cvmukkt.and. 

Give a. man all that is in the jiovver of the world to 
he>tow, but leave him at the same time under sotn.* 
secret oppression or lieaviiu*'>s of heart; von bestow* 
indeed the materials of oujoyment. hut you depiBe 
liiin of the nbitity to exiraei it. Hence prosperity is 
so often tin cTKltwalword, denoting merely uffluctiee 
of iHissession, but unjustly applied to the possessor 

Hr Ain. 
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The ambiguity may be unintentional, 
arising from the nature both of the 
words and the things; or it may be em¬ 
ployed to viitlihold information respect¬ 
ing our -siews; the equivocation is 
always intentional, and may be em¬ 
ployed for purposes of fraud. The 
histones of heathen nations are full of 
confusion and ambiguity: the heathen 
oracles are mostly veiled by some equi¬ 
vocation; of this we have a remarkable 
instance in the oracle of the Persian 
mule, by wbicli Croesus was misled. 

An lionest man will never employ an rguivocnl 
expression ; .1 confused man may often utter ambtgn- 
ones without any design. Ui.aib. 

We make use of an equivocation to deceive; of an 
amiigmtq to keep in the daik. Tkuslfk. 

Shakspp.arc is not lonp »(»fl ami pulhctic, without 
some idlti conceit or cuutenipttble equivocatum. 

JoUKiOS. 

TO AMKND, CORRECT, EMEND, IM¬ 
PROVE, MEND, BETTER. 

AMEND, and EMEND, in Latin 
emendo, from anemia the fault of a 
transcriber, signifies to remove faults 
generally MEND, which is a con¬ 
traction of amende is .similar in scn**c, but 
ditfercrit in application, CORRECT, 
from cor or cum and rego to regulatts 
signifies to set right in a particular 
manner. IMPROVE, from p?’obu 9 , 
signifies, like the word BETIEll, lite¬ 
rally to make better. 

To amend, emend, correct, and nimd, 
imply the removing of an evil; im]>roi'e 
and better the increase of good. Amend, 
emend, and correct, are all applied to 
woiks of the understanding, with this 
distinction, that amend signifies to 
remove faults or defects generally, either 
by adding, taking away, or altering, as 
to amend a law, to amend a passage in 
a book; this is the work of the author 
(^r some one acting for him: to emend 
IS to rtunove particular faults in any 
literary work by the alteration of letters 
t r single words; this is the work of the 
critic: to correct is to remove gross 
fauUs, as to correct the press. 

Tlmy (the I’loshytouans) executed many parts of 
the onifc of hap'ismthatimpoit the inward regener¬ 
ation ufull thatwerebnptizml. But as they proposed 
these amendments, so they did offer a liturgy new- 
drawn up Ijy Mr. Baxter. Bcknit. 

That useful patt of learnltm, which consists in 
emendations, knowledge of diftcrent Teodmgs, and 
the like, is what, in all ages, persons extremely wise 
and learned have had in great veneration. Advisok. 

I h.ave undertaken to correct every sheet as ;t 
aumes from the press* JuKitsotf. 


Amend and correct may be applied to 
moral objects with a similar distinction. 

The intere t which the corrupt pait of mankind 
have in hardening themselves ag.tinst every motive 
U> amendment, lias disposed them to give to contra¬ 
dictions, when they can he prudii(‘ed against the 
cause of virtue, that weight winch they will not allow 
them in any other case. Johnson. 

Presumption will be easily correctef; but timidity 
is a dibea!^e of the mind more obstinate and fatal. 

Johnson 

Mend is employed in respect to any 
works in the sense of putting that right 
which cither is or has become faulty. 
It is a term in ordinary use, but may be 
employed in the higher style. 

Th« wise for cure on exeicise depend, 

(Jod never made his work lor man to mend. 

Duvpen. 

To improve is said either of persons 
or things which are made better; as to 
improve the mind, morals, &c.: to betU r 
is mostly applied to the outward con¬ 
dition on familiar occasions. 

While a man, inf.ittiated with the promises o'* 
greatness, wa-tes his horns and d.iy*. in .lOemlancw 
and solicit.It ion, the honest opportunilies ot impfor- 
tng hn>condition pas.s> hy w .tiiuiit hts notice. AonihoN. 

1 thenmy condition .v little, and Ined a 
whole biunmei ui the slmpi* of a heo. AimisoN. 

AMIABT.K, LOVELY, BELriVl D. 

AMIABLE, in Latin amahtli.s, from 
amo and /lubt/is', signilie.'* fit to be loted. 
LOV’^ELY, compounded of lore and iy 
or like, signifies like tliat whicli we love, 
lit to produce love. BELOV^KD signi¬ 
fies having or receiving love. 

The two first express the fitness of an 
object to awaken the sentiment of love ; 
the former by spiritual qualities, the 
hitter by personal altractions. One is 
amiable from the qualities of the heart. 

If ihesp charms (of piTSori .mil von’c) had hi cn 
united to the qu.ihticKot a nnalest .lud atuuiUr muid, 
»hc inual ha\e made dioadfid haioc in the world. 

Bn^ rioNK, 

So also it is said of things personified 

Tally has a very beautiful gradt-itioii of thoughts 
to show liuw amuiClf virtue is. " We/wet’ a viituoiH 
man,” »a\s he, who h\es m the remotest paits of 
the earth, ahhuiigh wo are.iUogelhermitol the reach 
of hiH Mi'liiu, nnd can icceivc fioiii tl no nniniier of 
benefit,’ Addison, 

One has a lovely person, or is lovely 
in one's person. 

AU\p, the crooked hand of age had man’ll 
Thoie lovely features which cold deatii had spar'd. 

Wali.eii. 

It may be applied to the attractions 
of other objects besides those of the 
person. 

f4we«i Aubumi hveliad village of the plain. 

Out.DBMtTS. 
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Beloved denotes the state of bein^ 
loved, or beinp; the object of love, which 
may arise from being amiable or lovely^ 
or from other causes. Both persons aiid 
things may be beloved. 

Soirow would be n rarity most befov'd 

If all could BO become it. Shakspeabe. 


AMICABLE, FRIENDLY. 

AMICABLE, from amicus a friend, 
signifies able or fit for a friend. 
KRIENDLY signifies like a friend. 
The word amicus likewise comes from 
amo to love, an<l friend, in the Northern 
languages, homfreffun to love. Ami¬ 
cable and friendly therefore both denote 
the tender sentiment of good-will which 
all men ought to bear one to another ; 
but amicable rather iinplios a negative 
sentiinent, a freedom from discordance ; 
ami friendly a positive feeling of regard, 
the absence of indifference. We make 
an amicable accoinraodation, and a 
friendly vi.dt. It is a liappy thing when 
people who ha\e becMi at variance can 
amicably adjust all their disputes. 
Nothing adds more to the charms of 
sock iy than a friendly correspondence. 
Amicable is always said ol pcrs^uis who 
have been in connexion with each other ; 
friendly may be applied to those who 
are peifcct strangers. Neighbours must 
always endeavour to live amicably with 
eacli other. Travellers should always 
endeavour to keep up a friendly inter¬ 
course with the inhabitants wherever 
they come. 

What first presents itself to bo recotnmtMidcd is 
disposiUiiii aM*rfc« U ofibiice, rind du:>irouB of culti- 
valing haiinoiiy and amimUc jutercoursc in MHriety. 

II1.AIR. 

Wlio slabc Iris thirst — who spread the fncndly 
bcanl. 

To Kivc the fatn'sh’d Dtdisarius food? PiiiT.i.il8. 

Tlie abstract terms of the preceding 
qualities admit of no variation but in 
the signification of friendship, which 
marks an individual feeling only. To 
live amicably, or in amity with all men, 
is a point of Christian duty, but we 
cannot Ine \n friendship with all men ; 

friemlship must be confined to a 
few: so nations may be in amity, though 
not on terms of friendship with eai^h 
other. 

Beasts of each kind their fellow spare; 

Bear In es in amity itn bear. JoHxatqs. 

E^ery man mi^iTht, in the multitudes that swwm 
alxmt him, iiuil some kindml mind wiih \Nbi«h he 
sould unite in confidence and friend'^hip, 

iwnmv. 

F 2 


AMOROUS, LOVING, FOND. 

AMOROUS, from amor and the 
ending ous, which designates abun¬ 
dance, signifies full of love. LOVING 
signifies the act of loving, that is, con¬ 
tinually loving. FOND, from the 
Saxon fundan, and the German finden, 
which signify cither to seek or find. 
Hence fond signifies longing for, or 
eagerly attached to. 

These epithets are all used to mark 
the excess or distortion of a tender sen¬ 
timent. Amorous is taken in a cri¬ 
minal sense, loving and fond in a con - 
temptuous sense : an indiscriminate and 
dishonourable attachment to the fair sex 
characterizes the amorous man; an 
overweening and childish attachment to 
any object marks the loving and fond 
person. Loving is less dishonourable 
than/om/.* men may he loving; chil¬ 
dren and brutes may he fond. Those 
who have not a well-regulated affectum 
for each other will be loving b\ fits and 
starts; cliildrcn and animals who have 
n) control over their appetites will he 
apt to be fond to those who indulge 
them. An amorous temper should be 
suppressed ; a loving temper should be 
regulated; a fond temper should be 
checked. 

I ran.'e all old anwrout dotards undt*r tlio 
deuumiiiaUuu of grmuers. Stefio'. 

So loving to my mother 

That he would not let e\t>u the wind-, ofheav’n 
t it>it her too roughly. Shak.-,*- t vrf 

I'm a foolish fond wife. Anni o-v 

When taken generally, loving and 
fojid ma} be used in a good or indifterent 
sense. 

This place may seem for shepberds’ leisure made, 

So lovingly tlle^e elms unite their shade. PiULLTrs. 

My iinpaiicnce for your return, my anxiety for 
your welfare, and ni\ fondntss tV>r my dear Ulysses, 
were the only ilistempers that preyed upon my life. 

Admson 

AMPLE, SPACIOUS, CAPACIOUS. 

AMPLE, in French ample, Latin 
ainplus, probably comes from the Greek 
avairXewc full. SPACIOUS, in French 
spacieuT, Latin spaciosus, cemes fiom 
spatium a space, implying the ftuality 
of having space. CAPACIOUS, in 
Latin capax, from capio to hold, signi¬ 
fies the quality of being able to hold. 

These epithets convey the analogous 
ideas of ex tent in quantity, and extent 
in space. ,.Ample is figumtively em¬ 
ployed for whatever is extended in quan¬ 
tity ; spacious is literally used for what 
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ever is extended in space; capacious is 
literally and figuratively employed to 
express extension in both quantity and 
space. Stores are ample^ room is ample, 
an allowance is ample : a room, a house, 
or a garden is spacious : a vessel or 
hollow of any kind is capacious; the 
soul, the mind, and the heart are capa- 
cious. Ample is opposed to scanty, 
spacious to narrow, capacious to small. 
What is ample suffices and satisfies; it 
imposes no constraint: what is spacious 
is free and open; it docs not confine: 
what is capacious readily receives and 
contains; it is liberal and generous. 
Although sciences, arts, philosophy, and 
languages, afford to the mass of mankind 
ample scope for the exercise of their 
mental powers without recurring to 
mysterious or fanciful researches, yet 
this world is hardly spacious enough for 
the range of the intellectual faculties : 
the capacious minds of some arc no less 
capable of containing than they are 
disposed for receiving whatever spiritual 
food is ottered them. 

The pure ronsciuusnesii of worthy uclums, nb 
stiacted Irom the views of pojmlar apidanse. is to u 
I'enerous mind an ample lewaul. lluoiiks. 

Tliese mighty monarcliies, tliat lout o’erapread 
The spacious eaitli, an»l .stiotcli’d ilunr cotufting 
arms 

From pole to pole, by cnsnaiing ch-irn»s 

Were quite consumed. Mav 

Down sunk, a hollow bo* tom broad and deep. 
Capacious bed of waters. M im on. 

TO AMUSE, DIVERT, ENTERTAIN. 

To AMUSE is to occupy the mind 
lightly, from the Latin musa a song, 
signifying In allure the attention by any 
thing as light and airy as a song. 
DIVERT, in French divertir, J^atin 
diverto, is compounded of di and v<orto 
to turn aside, signifying to turn the 
mind aside from an object. ENTER¬ 
TAIN, in French entretenir, com¬ 
pounded of entrCj inter, and tenir, leneo 
to keep, signifies to keep the mind fixed 
on a thing. 

We amuse or entertain by engaging 
the attention on some present occupa¬ 
tion ; we divert by drawing the atten¬ 
tion from a present object; all lliis 
proceeds by the means of that pleasure 
which the object produces, which in the 
first case is less vivid than in the second, 
and in the second case is less durable 
than in the third. Whatever amuses 
serves to kill time, to lull the faculties, 
and banish reflection; it may be solitary, 
sedentary, and lifeless • whatever diverts 


amuse. 

cause.s mirth, and provokes laughter; 
it will be active, lively, and tumultuous * 
whatever entertains acts on the senses, 
and awakens the understanding; it 
must he rational, and is mostly social. 
The hare act of walking and changing 
place may amuse; the tricks of animals 
divert; conversation entertains. We 
sit down to a card-table to be amused; 
we go to a comedy or pantomime to he 
diverted; we go to a tragedy to he 
entertained. Children are amused with 
looking at pictures ; ignorant people are 
diverted with shows ; intelligent people 
are entertained with reading. The 
dullest and most vacant minds may he 
ammed; the most volatile are diverted; 
the most reflective arc entertained: 
the emperor Domitian amused, liim.^ell 
with killing flies; the emperor Nero 
diverted himself wuth appearing before 
his subjects in the characters of gla¬ 
diator and charioteer ; Socrates enter- 
himself by discoursing on the day 
of his execution with his friends on tlu; 
immortality of the soul. 

I yesterday passed a whole afternoon iti the 
churchyard, the cloistiMs, and the cdiuieli, awiuwnv 
myseU With tlie tomb-sloiics and lU'^ciiptioiis ih it 1 
met witli in those several roj^ions of the dead. 

Adihson. 

Ills dv'fnrsion on this occasion was to see the cross 
bows, mistaken signs, and wioiig conniv.uiees tli.il 
p isseti amidst so many broki-u and rtir.icled rays ul 
hglit. Addison. 

The one entvr'ainrd me with her \ivacily wlien 1 
was gay, the other with her sense when 1 w .is sei miis. 

GULUSMI'IH. 


TO AMUSE, BEGUILE. 

As AMUSE {v. Amuse, divert) de- 
note.s the occupation of the mind, .so 
BEGUl LE, roinpouiided of tm and 
signifying to overreach wiih guile, ex- 
prc.'ises an effect or consequence of 
amusement. When ainuse and 
express any species of deception, the 
former indicates what is effected by 
persons, and the latter tliat which is 
effected by things. The first is a fraud 
upon the understanding ; the second is 
a fraud upon the memory andcoiiscious- 
nc,ss. We are amused by a false story, 
our misfortunes are beguiled by the 
charms of fine music or fine scenery. 
To suffer one's self to be amused is an 
act of weakness ; to he beguiled is a 
relief and a privilege. Credulous people 
are easily amused by any idle tale, and 
thus prevented from penetrating the 
designs of the artful; weary travellers 
beguile the tedium of the journey by 
lively conversation. 
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la latter imfos pious fiaudswcro made use uf to 
nmuae inaiikitid. Ai)D].^ok. 

Witli seeming innoceneo the crowd beguitd, 
liut made ttje desperate passes wlien he smil'd. 

Dbyokn. 

AMUSKMKNTj KNTI'JITAINMKNT, DI¬ 
VERSION, SPOUT, RECREATION, 
PASTIME. 

AMUSEMENT sifrnifies here that 
\vhi<‘h .serves to amusa (v. To amu\r, 
(Untirt). ENTERTAINMENT, that 
which serves to entortain (v. To amuse.) 
UIV'ERSION, that which serves to 
divert (r. To amuse, divert). SPORT, 

I hat winch serves to }j:ivc sport. R1*I- 
CREATION, that which serves to le- 
create, from reerratus, parti<*iple of 
recreo or re and rreo to create or make 
ali^e aj^aiii. PASTIME, that which 
ser\os {o jtuss lime. 

The four first of these terms arc either 
ajiplied to objects which specifically 
serve the purjioses of pleasure, or to 
such objects as may accidentally serve 
these purposes ; the two luht terms are 
employed only in the latter sense. The 
dihtinction between the three first terms 
i}^ very smiilar in this as in the pre¬ 
ceding ca''e. Amusement is a {Mi neral 
term, whieli eoniprehends little more 
ih.in the eoinmoii idea of pleasure, 
whether small or j^roat ; entertuiumeut 
1 .-. a ^pecies of amusement which is 
alway s more or less of an intellectual 
nature; diversions and sports are a 
sjiecies of o/;nf.ve;//ew/.v more adapted to 
thevonnu; and the active, particularly 
tlic latter : the theatre or the concert is 
an eutrrtainment : fairs and public ex- 
hihilioii". are diversions: games of 
racing or cricket, hunting, shooting, 
.iiid the like, are sports. 

-Vs .\tliis gntail’d 

rin* It luMtli, ve ('iii.in Iti-nc.ilh an hum : 

W i'« ly lor iiKMcj Ui Iln* in-xt amusnntnt. 

Tlio iic'.vl ainu'iment moitga;;i«s our titslds. Youso. 

'I’lio stage might In.* made a ]tprpotuiil source of 
the most mtlih* and usci'ul aitcrtainments, were it 
under piopi'i icgiilutUms. Addison. 

When I was some years younger than I am at pre¬ 
sent. I Used to employ iny.seU'iii a more lulKtnoiis di- 
vnsuin, which I leanietl fnim a Latin treatise of ex- 
eirises that is written with gre.it ui udilioii; it isthoru 
called the or »l»u liifhliug with a man s 

ovMi shadow, Addison. 

With great respect to country sports, I may say 
tills goiitU m in could pass his lime .igrecably if there 
were not a fox or a hare in his county. Steelk. 

Recreation, and pastime arc terms of 
relative import: the former is of use for 
those wlio labour; the latter for those 


who arc idle. A recreation must par¬ 
take more or less of the nature of an 
amusementy but it is an occupation wbicli 
owes its pleasure to the relaxation of the 
mind liom severe exertion: in thi^. 
manner gardening may be a recreation 
to one who studies ; company is a recre¬ 
ation to a man of business : the pastime 
is the amusement of the leisure hour; 
it may be alternately a diversion, a 
sporty or a simple amusement, as cir¬ 
cumstances require. 

Pleasure and rtfr;of one kind or other an* 
absolutely neee.s*'ary to lelieve oiir minds and Ixxlies 
fiom too euiist.iiii attention and l.ibour. where Uicte 
fore public duet.sions .11 e tolerated, it belio\es pei- 
•soiis of distinction, v. ith llieir power and example, to 
preside over them. SiEt t,t. 

Your microscope Inings to sight shoals of h\ing 
creatures in a sfiooiifiil of vinegar; but we, who can 
distinguish them in their dilTcreiit magnitudes, see 
among them several huge levi.itlians th.it ten ify tlie 
little fry of .iiiinials about them, and take then /tu*- 
Umv as in an oterin. Adwso.v 


ANECDOTE, STORY. 

An anecdote {v. Anerdotes)hvi'^ 
but little incident, and no plot; a STORY 
(which, like history, comes from the 
Greek tTropftu to relate) may liave many 
incidents, and an important catastrojvhe 
annexed to it; anecdotes arc related of 
individuals, some of which are of a tri¬ 
lling nature, and others characteristic; 
stories are generally told to young people 
of ghohts and visions, which are calcu- 
laled to act on their fears. An anecdote 
is pleasing and pretty ; a story is fright¬ 
ful or melancholy : an anecdote always 
consists of some matter of fact; a story 
is soraetime.s founded on that which 
real. Anecdotes are related of some dis - 
tinguished persons, displaying their 
characters or the circumstances of then* 
lives: stories from life, however striking 
and wonderful, will seldom impress so 
powerfully as those which are drawn 
from the world of spirits: anecdotes 
serve to amuse men, stories to amuse 
children. 

lluw admirably llapiii, the most popular among 
the French ciitics, was qiialitled to sit in judgment 
upon llunicr and Thucydides, Demosthi'iies aD<l 
l^luto, may be gathered from an anecdote preserved 
by Memige, who ulHrms u{K)U his own knowledge 
that Lc Fovie and Situmur fuinisiied this ussuniiug 
Clitic with the Greek p.is‘*affes which he had to cite. 
Kapin himself being totally ignorant of that Ian 
gu.ige. Waxton 

This stoty I once intended to omit, os it appeal i 
with no great evidence: nor have 1 met wiui any 
couflrm.tlion but in a letter of Farqu)mr,amlbeonl> 
relates that the funeral of Dryden was tunmltu.iry 
and confused, Johnson, 
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ANECDOTKS, MEMOIRS^ CHRONI¬ 
CLES, ANNALS. 

ANECDOTE, from the Greek avtK- 
Soroc, signifies what is communicated in 
a private way. MEMOIRS, in French 
memoires, from the word memoryy sig¬ 
nifies what serves to help the memory. 
CHRONICLE, in French chroniqucy 
from the Greek xpo*'0(j time, signifies an 
account of the times. ANNALS, from 
the French annaleSy from the Latin 
annusy signifies a detail of ^\hat passes 
ill the year. 

All these terms mark a species of 
naiTativc, more or less connected, that 
may serve as materials for a regular 
history. Anecdotes consist of personal 
or detached circumstances of a })ublic 
or private nature, involving one subject 
or more. Anecdotes may be either 
moral or political, literary or biogra¬ 
phical; they may serve as cbaracteiis- 
tics of any indn idual, or of any pai tic ular 
nation or age. Memoirs may include 
anecdoteSy as' far as they are connected 
with the leading subject on which they 
Ireat: memoirs are rather connected 
than complete; they are a jiartial narra¬ 
tive ro.«pecting an iiidi> idual, coinpre- 
lieiiding matter of a jiublio or private 
nature; they serve as memorials of 
w hat ought not to be forgotten, and lay 
the foundation either for a history or a 
life. 

I allude to papi'T'!) in which 1 tieat of llie 
literature ol the (in'ckh, fiiuyiu" down mj luslory 
111 a chain ot anrctlotcs Iroiii the earlieht poets to the 
death ol Menander. Cunbh'Lank. 

CtEsar gi\es us uolhiug but memoirs of his own 
times. CVX.LEK. 

Chronicles and annals are altogether 
of a public nature; and approach the 
nearest to regular and genuine history 
Chronicles register the events as they 
jiass ; annals digest them into order, as 
they occur in the course of successive 
}ears. Chronicles are minute as to the 
exact point of time; annals only pre¬ 
serve a general order within the period 
of a year. Chronicles detail the events 
of small as well as large communities, 
as of particular districts and cities; 
annals detail only the events of nations. 
Chronicles include domestic incidents, 
or such things as concern individuals ; 
the word annalsy in its proper sense, 
relates only to such things us affect tlie 
great body of the public, but it is fre¬ 
quently employed in an improper sense. 
Chronicles may be confined to simple 


matter of fact; annals may enter into 
the causes and consequences of events. 

Ills eye was so piercing tliut, as ancient chronicles 
rei>ort, he could bfuiit tiie weapons of his cnemieb 
only by looking at them. Johnson 

Could you w ith i»atiencc hear, or I relate, 

O nymph! the tedious annals of our lute. 

Through such a triiin ot woes it 1 should run, 

The day would suuuer than the talc be dune. 

Dbvuen 

ANGER, RESENTMENT, WRATH, 
IRE, INDIGNATION. 

ANGER comes from the Latin 
vexation, ari^o to vex, compounded of 
an or ail against, and afi^n to act. RE¬ 
SENTMENT, in Freiieh rcssenUment 
from resseniii'y iscoiiipounded of re and 
lentiVy signifying to feel again, over and 
o\er, or fir a continuance. AVRATll 
anti IRE are deri\ed from the same 
source, namely, lonith, in Saxon icruthy 
and trCy in Latin ira anger, Gieek qnt; 
contention, all which spring lioin tiie 
Hebrew herahyor chrrahy heal or anger. 
INDIGNATION, m Freneh imh^na- 
tioHy ill J.,atin mdi^nalio, from n/t//g//or 
to tliink or feel unworthy, marks the 
.strong feeling which base conduct or 
uiiwortliy treatment aw akens in the mind. 

All impatient agitation aguiiisl any 
(»ne who acts eoiitrarv to our inclinations 
or opinions is the ldlaracte^l^llc of all 
tiiese terms. lirscniment is less \ivi(l 
than afifi^ery and a/t^er than trrafh, irc, 
or i7tdf^nation. An^er is a sudden 
sentimenl of displeasure ; resentineiit is 
a conlinued irra//i is a height¬ 
ened sentiment of which is jioet- 

icull) e.xprossed by tlie word nr. An^rr 
may be either a selfish or a disinterested 
passion ; it may be provoked by injuriv's 
done to oui'sehes, or injustice done to 
others: in this latter sense el strong 
displeasure God is an^ry with sinners, 
and good men may to a certain degree 
he angry \vith those under their con¬ 
trol wlio act improperly, llcsentment 
is a brooding sentiment altogellier aris¬ 
ing from a sense of personal injury ; 
it IS associated with a dislike of the 
offender, as much as the offence, and is 
diminished only by the infliction of pain 
in return; in its rise, progrt‘-is, and 
effects, it is alike opposed to llie Chris¬ 
tian spirit. Wrath and ire are the sen¬ 
timent of a sui>erior towards an inferior, 
and when provoked by personal injuries 
discovers itself by haughtiness and a 
vindictive temper: as a sentiment ol 
displeasure wrath is unjustifiable be¬ 
tween man and man ; but the wrath of 
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God may be provoked by the persevering 
impenitence of sinners: the %re of a 
lieatlien god, according to the gross 
views of Pagans, was but the vyraih of 
man associated with greater power; it 
was altogether unconnected with moral 
displeasure. Indignation is a sentiment 
awakened by the unworthy and atro¬ 
cious conduct of others ; as it is exempt 
from personality, it is not irrecon- 
cilalde with the temper of a Christian; 
a warmth of constitution sometimes 
give-* rise to sallies of angrr; but de- 
jiravity of lieart breeds reftrntment: 
unbending pride is a great source of 
irrath ; but indignation may How from 
a bigli seii'sc of honour and virtue. 

MomIwIs have (Iffiiira n ,grr to bo jl of rc- 

fui homo uijiuy oITuicd. Stm i,fc. 

Til*’ b’nijH’r.ili’h ri’M'n''<Tul h.ut’b’is in* lt« woIkIi 
t'li’ mt*i Its ol tht* (.•ausf, ami llu'n'by t'lthor to smothfr 
llu‘11 s*‘cii*l It '^rnfutrn^'t, «u to s*‘**k ail(‘(|uatc ii'iiuia- 
tioiis loi ill*’ d »m ihi’v havi* suhtiuni'il. Sri-kn-. 
Acliilli*h’ urafh. In IJn’oco tla* dirfltil sjiriii'' 
t)l NXK’s uiuiuiubcrd, lU'.iM uly GoddchS siiif; 

I’orr. 

Tlu* pinphot spok**. wlion «itli a {'loomy frown 
'I ht* mou.iu'li s'art(*d lioin lits hliuitii^; throii*’; 
ii.a* k (’huliT fill d l-rfaht lh.it bod d with irt'. 
Ami lioni In'. i*ji* htill*. tbisliM the Iniii'’ tiu*. I'oPE. 

1 1 is hurcly not to be obserM’d without indi'jmtiiin, 
that iin'ii III ly In* tjnitid <d immls im'an l•llou;;h to h • 
h iti'lii**! w nil tills tre.itini'iit, w iftchos v. ’lo ire pioud 
t.ioidaiil the piuileg'es id iii.idm’ll .lolINhON. 

AN(ii:U, C’H UA(JK, FUKY. 

ANGKll, r. rrs-nlmenf. 

CllOLliR, in French c(di‘n\ J^atin 
ch'tli'rn, GreeU ctini.'s fioni \o\i] 

bile, becaUNC the oVerllDWiiig of the bile 
IS Inilb llie cause and c insequenco of 
chafer. RAGE, in French mge, Latin 
rabies ina Iness, and rafno to ia\c like a 
niadman, comes from the Hebrew ragaz 
to tremble or shake with a Molent mad¬ 
ness. FURY, in French furi<\ Ivatiu 
fnror, c uncs probably from ycro to carry 
away, because one is carried or hurried 
away by the em itions of fury. 

These w’ords have a progressive force 
in their signification. 6Vm/cr expre.ssos 
simetbing more siublen and virulent 
than anger; rage is a vehement ebul¬ 
lition of ; and/wry is an excess 
of rage. Anger may be so stilled as 
not to discover itself by any outward 
symptoms; rholer is discoverable by 
the paleness of the visage; rage breaks 
forth into extravagant expressions and 
^ iolent distortions : fury takes away the 
use of the understanding. Anger is an 
infirmity incident to human nature; it 
ought, however, to be suppressed on all 


occasions; choler is a malady too phy¬ 
sical to be always corrected by rclleciion • 
rage and fury are distempers of the 
soul, which nothing but religion and the 
grace ol' God can cure. 

The maxim whioh Periander of Corinth, oneoftha 
seven sages of Greeee, left as a moinurial of his 
kujwledge and benovolonee, was Kpurti, lie 

master of thy anger. 

Must I give way to your r.ish cholcrt 
Shull 1 be fricjhtod when a madman bt.xres? 

SnAKBPk ARE. 

Oppose not rage while rage is in its fore •, 

Hut give it way awhile, and Id it w aste. 

SUAKsPL \HE. 

Oftlii-. kind is tlie fnn/ to whieh m.inj mou give 
way among their serCanti and de 2 »i’mlaiCs. 

.bUlNSON. 

ANOKV, PASSIONATK, HASTY 

ANGRY signifies either linvinir 
anger, or prone lo anger. PAS¬ 
SIONATE signifies prone to j'ltssion. 
HASTY signifies prone to c\ce.>s of 
Jta^e from intemperate feeling. 

Angry denotes either a jiarlicular 
sta‘e or a habit of the mind ; passinna^e 
expresses a habit of the mind ; hasti- 
IS mostly a temporary feeling. An 
angry man is in a state ol anger; a 
passionate man i.s liabitiKilli jirmie to 
\k' passion (tc. Tlie cnzry ha*, le^^^ that 
is \ehement and impetuous in it liian 
file ; the fuhsty has some¬ 

thing less vehement, but more sudden 
and abrupt ni it than either. Tlie 
angry man is not ahvays easily pro- 
^oked, uor ready to retaliate: but he 
o'teii retains his anger until the cau.se 
i.s rcm)\ed; the passionate man is 
quickly roused, eager to repay the 
olfeiice, and speedil) ajuieased by the 
intliction of pain of which ho afterward*> 
probably repents; the hasfy man is 
very so m otFended, but not ready to 
offend in return; liis angry sentiment 
spends itself in angry v ords. 

It is tohl by Prior in a paiii-gyiic on th.’ Dnko of 
Dors d, that his s*‘ivantfi iiM’d to p>it ilnnii'.t’lvfa in 
his wuy wlien ht* was ungri/, l‘•.•cai^sl' In* w.is huro to 
n***«>mpt*nse thorn lo. any ludigmtio:. whirh ho m.ido 
llicm s>ufli*r. .ioiiNsoN 

Thote is ill the world a cert,tin cl.ass of mortals 
known, and contoutodly known by the name of pas 
stonnte men. who imiiginu themselves enlitlod by 
that distinction lo be provoked on every slight occa¬ 
sion. .toilN.suS, 

Tlie king. wIki saw their squadrons yet unmov'd. 
With hastg ardour thus the chiefs rojirovM. Popk. 

ANIMADVERSION, CRITICISM, 
STRICTURE. 

ANIMADVERSION, in Latin ant- 
madversio, from animadvtrtere. that i.>3. 
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verlere aaimum ady signifies to turn 
the mind to a thing. CRITICISM, in 
French critiquBy Latin cnticusy Greek 
KjOirtKoc, from Kpivw to judge, sipiifies 
by distinction a judgment in literary 
matters. STRICTURE, in Latin 
atrictura a glance at any thing, comes 
from strin^ro to touch upon lightly or 
in few words. 

Animadversion includes censure and 
reproof; criticism implies scrutiny and 
judgment, whether for or against; and 
stricture comprehends a partial inves¬ 
tigation mingled with ceirsure. We 
animadvert on a person's oi)inions by 
contradicting or correcting them; we 
criticise a person's works l)y minutely 
and rationally exposing their imperfec¬ 
tions and beauties; we pass strictures 
on public mcasuies by descanting on 
them cursorily, and censoring them 
partially. Animadversions are too per¬ 
sonal to be im])artial; conseipiently 
they are seldom just; they are mostly 
resorted to by those who want to build 
up one system on the ruins of another: 
criticism is one of the most important 
and honourable departments of litera¬ 
ture ; a critic ought justl)- to weigh tlie 
merits and demerits of authors, but of 
the two his office is rather to blame than 
to praise ; much less injury will accrue 
to the cause of literature from the se¬ 
venty than from the luxit) of criticism ^ 
strictures are mostly the \ chicles of 
party spleen ; like most ephemeral pro¬ 
ductions, they are too superficial to be 
entitled to serious notice, 

TliPie thill,"s f.ill iiiuliT a province you have paitly 
pursued !ilre.idy, and tlicrefoie ilcniand y(»ur nni- 
madvtrsion for the rcijulatiiig so noble an eutertaia- 
inent aa that of tlie staye. Stlki.k. 

Just critirisjn demands not only that every 
beauty oi blemish be minutely iiointed out in its dit- 
fuieut degree and kind, but also tliat tlie leason and 
loundation of i?xcellence8 and faults be accuratidy 
.•iseertained. Wabton. 

To tlie end of most of the plays I liave added sJiort 
strictures, containing a general censure of laults or 
praUe of excellence. Jounson. 

ANIMAL, BRUTE, BEAST. 

ANIMAL, in French animaly Latin 
animaly from anima life, signifies the 
thing having life. BRUTE is in 
French brutCy Latin brutus dull, Greek 
iSapvrrjGy Chaldee barout, foolishness. 
BEAST, in French b^tCy Latin hestia 
changed from bosiirmay Greek ^otJKrma 
a beast of burden, and jSoincw to feed, 
signifies properly the thing that feeds. 

Ammal is the generic, brute and 


beast arc the specific terms. The anima < 
is the thing that lives and moves. If 
animal be considered as thinking, will¬ 
ing, reflecting, and acting, it is confined 
in its signification to the human species; 
if it be regarded as limited in all the 
functions which mark intelligence and 
will, if it be divested of speech and 
reason, it belongs to the brute ; if animal 
be considered, moreover, as to its appe¬ 
tites, indejiendent of reason, of its desti¬ 
nation, and consequent dependence on 
its mental powers, it descends to the 
beast. Man and brute are opposed. To 
man an immortal soul is assigned; but 
we are not authorized by Scripture to 
extend this dignity to the brutes. “The 
brutes that perish ” is the ordinary mode 
of distinguishing that part of the animal 
creation from the superior older of ti‘r- 
restrial beings who are destined to exist 
in a future world. Animaly when ap¬ 
plied to man individually, is a term of 
reproach; the epithets brute and beast 
are still stronger terms of reproach, the 
liorvcrsioii of tlie rational faculty being 
at all times more shocking and dis¬ 
graceful than the absence of it b}' nature. 

Some woulil bt' apt to say, bt* is a conjurer, f i 
lie lias fomid Ihul u u-pubbo is not made up ol cvci v 
boily niiivmls, but i!> (unipused*ul men cmh.and 
not ot ho.’’sc.s. ^ST^ t t.t . 

As uatu elms flamed tbc several siiccii'sof biMugs 
a-' It were in .a cli.uu, so man seetiiH to be plaeod as 
the middle link beliveen angels and bniUs. 

AnnisoN 

W horn e’en the savage heuits liad spai'd, they Kiil’il, 
And strew d lusiming’.ed limbs about the held. 

Dhydkn. 

TO ANIMATE, JN SPIKE, ENLIVEN, 
CIIE i: K, EX 111 LA K ATE. 

ANIMATE, in Latin uni mat uSy from 
animus the mind, and amma the soul 
or vital principle, signifies in the proper 
sense to give life, and in the moral sen so 
to give spirit. INSPIRE, in Freucli 
ins^iireVy Latin mspirOy compounded ol 
in and s'piroy signifies to breathe life or 
spirit into any one. ENLIVEN, from 
en or in and liveny has the same sense. 
CHEER, in French chercy Flemish 
ciere the countenance, Greek juy, 
signifies the giving joy or spirit. EX¬ 
HILARATE, in Latin exhilaratusy 
participle of exhilaroy from hilarisy 
Greek IXapof joyful, Hebrew oilen to 
exult or leap for joy, signifies to make 
glad. 

Animate and inspire imply the com¬ 
munication of the vital or mental spark; 
enliveny cheer, and exhilaraiCy signify 
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aclioiis on llie mind or body. To be 
animafed in its physical sense is simply 
to receive the first spark of animal life 
in liovyever small a degree; for there 
arc animated beings in the world pos¬ 
sessing the vital power in an infinite 
variety of degrees and forms: to be 
animated in the moral sense is to 
receive the smallest portion of the sen¬ 
tient or thinking faculty, which is 
e(|ually \aried in thinking beings ; the 
term animation therefore, taken abso¬ 
lutely, never conveys the idea of re- 
cen mg any stiong degree of either jdiy- 
sic.il or moral feeling. To inspire^ on 
tlie contrary, expresses the communi¬ 
cation of a strong moral sentiment or 
passion: hence to animate with courage 
IS a less forcible expression than to in- 
with courage: wc likewise speak 
oi' ■in'^pinn»: witli emulation or a thirst 
for knowledge; not of aniumtin^ with 
emulation or a thirr)t for knowledge. 
To en/iren respects the mmd; cheer 
relates to the heart; exhilarate regards 
the spirits, both animal and mental ; 
they all denote an action on the frame 
by the eoniniunication of jileasurable 
emotions: the mind is enlivened by 
(5ontenij)latiiig the scones of nature; 
tlie miagmation is enlivened by reading 
jioetry ; the benevolent heart is cheered 
hy witnessing the happiness of other.s; 
the spirits are exhilarated hy the coii- 
\ivi.iiilies of social life; coii\ersution 
enlivens iiocicXy; the conversation of a 
hind and consideiate friend the 

drooping spirits in the moments of 
trouble : uiiexpectod good news is apt 
to exhilarate the spirits. 

Thtoii"ti suliti-iTaiKMit cells 
Where seaichitif; Muibeams ^caicecua fiud a wa\, 
I'iartli animated lte.i\es. TiiuMi-ux. 

Mach breast willi kindly warmth she nioveb, 

Jiispirci new iknnes, icAives extuijjiuslied lo\es. 

Dhyojk 

To {jraco eaclj subject with enlivening wit. 

Addison. 

Mvery eye bestows tins cheering look of approba¬ 
tion up ai the buiublo mail. ’ CUMUls.KI.ANI). 

Nor rural sights alone, but nirul sunnds 
Exhilarate the hpii it. Co wprb 

ANIMATION, LIFK, VIVACITY, 
SPIRIT. 

ANIMATION and LIFE do not 
differ either in sense or application, but 
the latter is more in familiar use. They 
expi-ess either the particular or general 
state of the mind. VIVACITY and 
SPIRIT express only the habitual na 
ture and state of the feelings. 


A person of no animation is divcsterl 
of the distinguishing characteristic of 
his nature, which is mind : a person of 
no vivacity is a dull companion ; a per- 
s.m of no spirit is unfit to associate witli 
others. A person with animation takes 
an interest in every thing: a vivaxious 
man catches at every thing that is plea¬ 
sant and interesting: a spirited man 
enters into plans, makes great exertions, 
and disregards difficulties. A speaker 
may addre.ss his audience with more or 
less animation according to the disposi¬ 
tion in which he finds it: a man of a 
rirariaus temper diffuses his rivarity 
into all his words and actions, a man 
of spirit suits his measures to the exi¬ 
gency of his circuiustaiiccs. 

Tlio IlritisU have a lively, animated aspect. 

SiEEDE. 

Thu ^ery de-id cieaLion fiom tliy touch 
Abbunieb a mimic li/r. 

Thomson on the powm of 'UIE sun. 

Ills virncitg is scon in doiii" all the ofTiccs of lile 
witti readiness of spirit, and ])ii)piiet} in the manner 
ol doing them. S’lEH.'. 

-\s lull otspint as tho month of Ma>. Siiakspeaue. 

TO ANNOUNCE, PR()CL.\1M, PUR¬ 
US II. 

ANNOUNCE, in Latin annitnrioy i.s 
compounded of a/i or ar/ and nunno to 
tell to any one in a particular manner. 
PROCLAIM, in Latin prochimo, i.s 
compounded of pro and vlamo to cry 
before, or cry aloud. PUBLISH, in 
Latin publico^ from publicns and po- 
piilaSy signifies to make public or known 
to the people at large. 

Tho charactcri.'.tic sense of these 
w’ords is the making of a thing known 
to numbers of individuals: a thing is 
announced in a formal manner to many 
or few ; it is proclaimed to a neigh¬ 
bourhood, and published to the world. 
We announce an event that is expected 
and just at hand; we proclaim an event 
that requires to bo known by all the 
parties interested; we publish what is 
supposed likely to interest all who know 
it. Announcements are made verbally, 
or hy some well-known signal; procla¬ 
mations are made verbally, and accom¬ 
panied by some appointed signal; pub- 
liralions are ordinarily made through 
the press, or by oral communication 
flora one individual to another. The 
arrival of a distinguished person is an¬ 
nounced by the ringing of the bells ; the 
proclamation of peace by a herald is 
accompanied with certain ceremonies 
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calculated to excite notice ; the •nuhlica- 
Hon of news is the oflicc of tne jour¬ 
nalist. 

We might with as much reason doubt whether the 
sun was lutendod to enlighten the earth, ns whether 
lie who ii.is framed the human mind intended to an- 
iiounve righteousness to mankind as a law. IIlair. 

lint witness, licralds! and proc/aim my vow, 
n itiiess to gods above, and men below. Pops. 

It \ery often haptiens that none are more indns- 
liioiis inp«6hVii»/7tlie blemishes of an extiaordinary 
leputatiun, tlian siicli ns ho open to the same ceii- 
siiroh in thoir ow n character. Addisok. 

ANSWER, REPLY, RE.I01NDER, 
RESPONSE. 

ANSWER, in Saxon anihH'aren 
and ‘Viininy Goth, award andivord, Gor 
man aniwort^ compounded of arty a7it or 
anil against, or for, and wort a word, 
sio'iiifies a word used ajjain^t or in re¬ 
turn for another. REPl^Y comes from 
the Eroneh rrpHquery l.atin rrp/iro to 
unfold, si«nif} in;jf to unfold or enlarge 
upon by way of explanation. REJOIN 
id compoumied of r<? and join, .si^nify- 
inc: tti join or add in return. RE¬ 
SPONSE, in Latin rcf^fyntsits, parti¬ 
ciple of resj^ondpo, compounded of te 
and s})ond'>o, si<rnifiosto declare or gi\e 
a sanction to in return. 

Under all the.so terms is included the 
idvsa of using Mords iii return for other 
words, or returning a sound for a sound. 
\i\ anm'er is given to a {jue.stioii; a 
/'cjf;///is made to an assertion: a re- 
joinder is made to a rqilij ; a ri’t^ponsa 
IS made in accordance with the words 
of another. We uz/sttv?'either for the 
)>urpose of atlirmation, information, or 
contradiction ; we always reply, or re¬ 
join, in order to explain or confute; 
responses are made by way of assent or 
cuiifirination. It is unpolite not to 
answer when we arc addri'ssed: argu¬ 
ments are maintained by the alternate 
replies and rejoinders of two parties; 
but such arguments seldom tend to the 
pleasure and improvement of society; 
the responses in the Liturgy are pecu¬ 
liarly calculated to keep alive the at¬ 
tention of those who take a part in the 
devotion. 

This, as it was (liroctetl to none of the company in 
liariiculut, uonc thought himself obliged to answer. 

UoliOSMITH. 

He again took some time to consider, and civilly 
repled" \ Aa." —" If you do agree with me,” rt- 
viined I, ** in acknowledging the eum|ilaiut, t«»II me 
if you W'lU concur in piumuting the cure ’* 

CI7MBER1.AND. 

All the people anciently were allnwcd to join in 
psalmody and prayers, and make tbeir proiHT re 
tpontes. Bimqbam. Eeclesias ical Antiquiltet. 


An answer may he either spoken or 
written, or delivered in any manner; 
nydy and rejoinder are used in personal 
discourse only: a response may he 
said or sung, or delivered in a forma! 
manner. 

IFe seems 

A melancholy messenger—-ft)r w lien I ask’d 
What news? his answer was a far fclch'«i t-igh. 

Shakbpfakk. 

Lacodmmon, alw.ayR disposed to conlrol the grow¬ 
ing consequence of her nei^hbonis, and sensible of 
Uif l);id policy of ln*r late nieaMires, li.w! openeil her 
eyes to the folly of expelling llippnis on tin* foiged 
re'^ponses ol the I’y thia. Citmiihilam). 

Animals as well as men may gi\e 
answers or make resjmnses, thoiigli nut 
replies or rejoinders. 

The blackbird whistles fioin flie llinrny buiKe, 

The mellow bullluch answeis from the giioe. 

Thoms ii' 

L<k»so fly his forelock and liis ample mam*, 
Jlcsponstie to the distant neigh he neigh'., C’owrni 

ANSWERARLE, RESPONSlREE, A(’- 
COUNTA RLE, AM 1 .N A RLE. 

ANSWER ABI-E, from answer, sig¬ 
nifies ready or able 1o ansiofr lor, Kii- 
SPONSIBLE, from respordeo to an¬ 
swer, has a similar meaning in its ori¬ 
ginal .sense. A( (’OUNTA13Id% from 
account, signifies able or read) to gi\c 
an account. AMENABLE, IVom the 
Ercnch ainrner to lead, signifies Jiahle 
to be led or hound. 

Between answerable and rcsjnntsible 
there is a close alliance in tlie ^.ell.‘^(^ 
hut some ditferunce in the ajijilication. 
A }»erson is ansirtrable gimerall) ni 
re.specl to what he iindeitakes to pay or 
take charge of; lut is ansicerable for 
his own d^bts, or for the dehtr> of others, 
to which he has made himself iiahle ; 
he may also be ansirera'de for thing.s 
left in his charge: responsible is aji- 
plied to higher matters of trust or dut) ; 
as an officer is re.'^ponsible fa* llie con¬ 
duct of the men wlio are under him : 
so to hold a responsible situation under 
government; and in an extended sense, 
to be morally responsible, that is, re- 
sjjonsiblc to society as a moral agent. 

lie icplwd, that be would gi\e ordeis lor guards 
to Htteiui u» who should bo aasiLerable lo; eveiy 
thing. Rhadonk 

It wois latrd .‘^ackville’s fate to net for Rcvoral 
yo.ir-> in a rcspunstble oflicc dining an uiipopul.ir .tnd 
unpiospcruuji war. Cumhiihcami 

Answerable and responsible convey 
the idea of a pledge given for the per 
formance of some act, or the fuifihnent 
of some engagement, a breach of wdiieli 
subjects the defaulter lo loss, punish- 
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merit, or disgrace: accountable implies 
simply giving an account or explana¬ 
tion of one’s proceedings. The two 
former have respect to the obligations 
of others as well as our own, but the 
latter res])ects properly one’s own obli¬ 
gations only : the accountability results 
from the relation of the parties ; a per¬ 
son is accountable to his employer for 
tlie manner in which he has conducted 
any business intrusted to him ; a child 
is accountable to his parents for all his 
a(*tions while he is under their control; 
and we are all accountable to the Great 
Judge of all. ho amenable is to be 
accountable as far as laws and regula- 
tioiis bind a person ; one is amenable to 
ihe laws of society, or he is amenable 
to the rules of the house in which he is 
only an inmate. 

Uy <tur niidont l.iws, wliwNor li.arb<mml any 
slr.«ii:*<‘r lur mou* tlian two niKhls was nnsircrnble to 
tilt* ]>i))>lic iurau} Dnciii't! that such his lunintt* iiii;>lit 
ciimmit. Jii.ACKsioNfc. 

As a I'orsou's re’^pimstlnlUy bears respect to his 
le.isoii, s(i (III luiniaii |tutU'.hinenis he ir respect tolas 
H '‘panS’bilttt/; niluuts uuil boys aie chaMihcd by the 
li.iiid (»t till* parent nr the m.isler, lationul adults 
.ue amvuablt- to tlti* l.ius. C'cmdeki.and. 

We knuw that «e me tbe subjects of .i Supreme 
l{i;;btcous (»oM*in>tr, to whom wc are an'vunhibti} 

lor DIM CoiiihU’t. liLAlU. 

AN'ii:<u:i)i-NT, iMiKCKniXi, fore- 

(J01^(3, PHKVIOUS, A^T^:RIOU, 

PRIOR, FOliMER. 

.\NTKCK1)ENT, in Latin antere- 
(lens, that is ante and cedem going 
hefore. PRECEDING, in Latin pre- 
eedens, going hefore. FOREGOING, 
literally going he'ore. PREVIOUS, 
in lyatin that is prre and via 

making a way bel'ore. AN TERIOR, 
the comparative of the Latin ante betbre, 
PRIOR, in Latin prioi\ comparative of 
jirimns first. FORMER, in English 
the comparative of first. 

Antecedenty •pre.cedins:^ foregoingy 
pretdous'y are employed for what goes or 
liappens before: anteviory^vrioryfyrnieTy 
lor what is, or exists before. Antecedent 
marks priority of order, place, and posi¬ 
tion, ivith this peculiar circumstance, 
that H denotes the relation of intluence, 
dependence, and connexion established 
between two objects: thus, in logic the 
premises are called the amtecedenty and 
the conclusion the consequent; in the¬ 
ology or politics, the antecedent is any 
decree or I'esolution which inllueuces 
another decree or action; in mathe¬ 
matics, it is that term from which any 


induction can he drawn to another; in 
grammar, the antecedent is that which 
requires a particular regimen from its 
subsequent. Antecedent ^w^iyrecediug 
both denote fxriority of time, or the 
order of events; but the former in a 
more vague and indeterminate manner 
than the latter. A preceding event is 
that which happens immediately before 
the one of w hich we are speaking; 
whereas antecedent may have e\eiits or 
circumstances intervening. An ante¬ 
cedent proposition may be separated 
from its consequent by other juuj'osi- 
tioiis: but a preceding proposition is 
closely followed by another. In tins 
sense antecedent is op[)osed to post-rior; 
preceding to succeeding. 

The seviudeen centmu’s since the biitb of Pbrlst 
are antecelent tti tbe «iylitcenih, or tbe one we live 
in: but it is the seteiiteeiith onlj which we cjiII the 
preceding one. * '1'/ Csi kh. 

Preceding respects simply the suc¬ 
cession of times and things: hut pre¬ 
vious denotes the suct•e^.sion of actions 
and events, with the co’-hiteral idea of 
their conne.\ion with and inlluenee upon 
eacdi other : we sjieak of the preceding 
day, or the preceding ehapter, iiiorel} 
as the clay or chapter that goer, helbre . 
hut when we speak of a prertuus en¬ 
gagement ora j/recojus iiiquirs, it sup- 
pose.s an engagement or inquirv p)*t‘p.ira - 
tory to something that is to IbJow ; 
previous is opposed to subsequmit : 
foregoing is employed to mark the order 
oflliiiigs narrated or slated; us when 
we speak of the foregoing statemen:, 
the foregoing ohjei-tions, or the fore¬ 
going calculation, &,c.: foregoing is 
opposed to following. 

Little nttonlkm amis to lileratme b\ tin* 

Romans in tlu- eurlv .lUil nioie m.irlial 1 re.ui 

oi no collections of IkmiRs nn'cn dcjd ti) ihosp m.iile 
by yEmilius Paulus nud i.ucullus, L'iimiii-ui.ano 

LetUTs ftrom Rome, (hitod the lillh iiistiwil, sa\, 
that on the prrcrdmi Suud.iy hw HdIuicss was 
carried in an oj»en chair hum .Si. Petei’s. to St. 
Mury's. SitKi.E. 

A hodin" silenc-p reifins 

Hoad thromrli the dun exiiause, suao tlie dull sound 
That from the mouulaiu, priTioui to the stoim. 

Rolls o’er the nmtteriu^j earlh TUOMSOM. 

ConsistenUv with tht? foregoing [irinciples we may 
dutine origin d and iiatt\e |iuetry to la* ine lan^'ua^e 
or the violent passions, expressed in exact measures 
SiK W. Joses. 

Anterior y prior y and former y have all 
a relative sense, and are used for things 
that are more before than others: an¬ 
terior is a technical term to denote 
forwardness in place or time, but more 
commonly the former, as in anatomy ; 
the anterior or fore part of the skull, in 
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contradistinction to the posterior part; 
so likewise the anterior or fore front of 
a building, in opposition to the back 
front: prior is used in the sense of 
pt'evious when speaking comparatively 
of two or more things, when it implies 
anticipation ; a prior claim invalidates 
the one that is set up; a prior engage¬ 
ment prevents the forming of any other 
that is proposed: former is employed 
cither with regard to times, as former 
times, in contradistinction to later pe¬ 
riods, or with regard to propositions, 
when the former or first thing men¬ 
tioned is opposed to the latter or la^t 
mentioned. 

Il thiit be* llu‘ nnkriottr oi mtjicr i.int wIumimii tlu- 
and that pu'-ti'iiom c» Inwor 
ji.iil Is tluil V Inch is llum nutu. tlnm* u un 

intViior oi lowoi p.nt in tins uniin.ii loi ilu* '•cn-f» 
Lein;; placed at both extiemes make*) bntli einK 
niiteiiuiir, nlnult is inipusiiible. 

Ihiuu’Nt. /’<.V/fii 

Some aocoiinis make Thara-viis. the eis>hlh cinr 
jioel jjritir to llotiici, uuaulhunb to vb'cli u-t nedit 
seems, due. ’ CuMiuunwn. 

Finmcr fuUies pass a\vay and aic 
Tlio-i* Nihich are piesent stiike obscnatiou and 
sli.irpori cell'me. IJi.MU. 

TO APOLOGIZE, I)KFK^D, JtiSTIi’V, 
KXCULPATK, KXCUSi:, I’LFAI). 

APOLOGIZE, from the Greek utto- 
Xoyia, and aTToXoytofjai, compounded 
of uTTo from or away, and \«yw to speak, 
signifies to do away In speaking. DE¬ 
FEND, in French dejendre, T.atiii de- 
fensus, participle of dejendo, is com¬ 
pounded of de and fendo, signifying to 
keej) or ward oil'. .JUSTIFY, in French 
jimtijior, 'L'dXAn justifico, is compounded 
of Justus and fario, signifying to do 
justice, or to put right. EXCULPATE, 
in Latin exculpatus, participle of c.r- 
culpo, compounded of ex and culpa, 
signifies to get out of a fault. EXCUSE, 
in Freneh excuser, Latin excuso, com¬ 
pounded of ex and causa, signifies to 
get out of any cause or atfair. PLEAD, 
m French plaider, may either come 
from placitum or placendum, or bo con¬ 
tracted from appellatum. 

There is always some imperfection 
supposed or real which gives rise to an 
apology; with regard to per.sons it pre¬ 
supposes a consciousness of impropriety, 
if not of guilt; we apologize for an 
error by acknowledging ourselves guilty 
of it: a defence presupposes a conscious¬ 
ness of innocence more or less; we 
defend ourselves against a charge bv 
proving its fallacy: a Justification is 
tounded on the conviction not only of 


entire innocence, but of strict propriety ; 
vio justify our conduct against any iin- 
putatioii by ])roving that it was blame¬ 
less; exculpation rests on the convic¬ 
tion of innocence with regard to tin* 
fact; we exculpate ourselves from nil 
blame by proving that we took no i>art 
in the transaction ; excuse and plea ai c 
not grounded on any idea of innocence ; 
they are rather appeals for favour resting 
on some collateral circumstance which 
serves to extenuate ; \iplca is freiiueiitly 
an idle or unfounded excuse, a frivolous 
attempt to lessen displeasure; we excuse 
our.selve.s for a neglect by alleging in¬ 
disposition ; we plead for lorgivcness by 
solicitation and entreaty. 

An apology mostly respects the con¬ 
duct of individuals wit li regard to each 
other as equals; it is a voluntary act, 
springing out of a regard to decorum, or 
the good opinion of others. To a\uid 
misunderstandings it is necessary to 
apologize iox any omission that wears 
tlie aj>peavanee of neglect. A drfou c 
respects matters of higher iinj>ortance ; 
the violation of laws or public morals; 
judicial questions decided ni a court, i/i* 
matters of opinion winch are offered to 
the decision of the piililic: no on(‘ 
/m/.v hinisclf but he w hose conduct qr 
(■pinions are called iii question. A jus¬ 
tification is applicable to all moral case-, 
in (‘oiniiion lile, whetlier of a serious 
natuic or otherwise ; it is the act ol in- 
dniduals towards each other according 
to their dilferent stations: no one can 
demand a justification from another 
without a sullicieiit authority, and no 
one w'ill attempt to justify huiiself to 
another w'hoso aiitlionty he does not 
acknowledge : men justify themsehes 
either on principles of lionour, or from 
the less creditable motive of concealing 
their imperfections from the observation 
and censure of others. An exculjiation 
is tlie act of an inferior, it respects the 
violations of duty towards the superior; 
it IS dictated by necessity, and .seldom 
the otFspring of any higher motive than 
the desire to screen one's self from 
punishment: exculpation regards of¬ 
fences only of commission; excuse is 
employed for those of omission as well 
as commission: we excuse ourselves 
oftener for what wc have not done, than 
for what we have done: it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from 
various motives, dishonourable or other¬ 
wise : a person may often have sub¬ 
stantial reasons to excuse himself from 
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doing a thing, oi* for not having done it; 
an excuse may likewise sometimes be 
iho refuge of idleness and selfishness. 
To plead is properly a judicial act, and 
extended in its sense to the ordinary 
concerns of life ; it is mostly employed 
for the benefit of others, rather than 
ourselves. 

Excuse and plea^ which are mostly 
employed in an unfavourable sense, are 
to apolo^tji defence^ and exculftatiorit 
as the means to an end: an apology is 
lame when, instead of an honest con¬ 
fession of an unintentional eifor, an hlle 
attempt is made at jusiijication . a de¬ 
fence IS poor when it doe.-* not contain 
sullicifuit to invalidate the charge: a 
justification is nugatory when it applies 
to conduct altogether wrong : an excu,\(i 
or a pica is frivolous or idle, which turns 
upon some falsehood, misrepresentation, 
or irreleiant point. 

lint f(ir tins (ilctJ.ietinii), h(mc»\<*r \iIo, 

•>0 IK* h.iM* ilareil to (ipalnr/ise by contcnduig lh.it tin* 
by lalach llu‘> lujviieil nn tibscnt cU.iinctfi 

tiuo. llAWKtswotti 11 

Attai'kcil 1>N i;r«*nt injiuu's, the man of mihl aiul 
^1 iith* spirit vNiil It-'ol \\ ti it iiiiinau n.itiiii* tocl.s, .itnl 
Mill ilcjrnrl atiil t< .sent as his diitv allows him. 

Hi.mr. 

WIialntT piivati* \ k*« s .ind pits>iun.. ;.Va 
No c.uisu rail juiti/i/ so bl.ick a deod. '1 iniMsoN. 

A jjuod rliild will not •.ci’k to crmljiate herself at 
liio ^■xpc•llst• ot the most icviTt'd chaiarti'is. 

UlCHAHUsOK. 

Tin* sti<*nt;th of thf j asiions will iifvor bi* ac- 
roplfd as .111 i iTi/it* lur cninphiu^ with thciu. 

Sri!.(’T.\TOK. 

Pmmty on this occasion pkmis her raiiM* \fiy 
i.otaiilv, .11x1 u'pri'writs to (icr old l.ttullonl tli.il 
■.lioiild* bln* bi* diivi'ii out i>f tin* couiitn, all tlicu 
iraiii’S, aits, and sciciu’us would be dnieii out with 
hei. Adi'isox. 

.APl’AUKL, ATTIKK, AUKAV. 

APPARKL, in French apparcil, like 
the word apjiaratus, comes frmn the 
IjUtin ajtjiaratus or (ulparatus, signify¬ 
ing the thing fitted or adapted for 
another. ATTIRK, compounded of at 
or ad and tire, in French /ircr, Latin 
tra/io to draw, signifies the thing drawn 
or put on. ARRAY is comptmnded 
oi'ar or ad and ray or row, signifying 
tlie state of being in a row, or being in 
order. 

These terms are all aiiplicable to 
dress or exterior decoration. Apparel 
IS the dress of every one; attire is the 
dress of the great; array is the dress 
of particular persons on particular occa¬ 
sions : it is the first object of every man 
to provide himself with apparel suitable 


to bis station ; but the desire of shining 
forth in gaudy attire is the property of 
little minds: on festivals and solemn 
occasions it may be proper for those 
who are to be conspicuous to set them¬ 
selves out with a comely array. Apparel 
and attire respect the quality and 
fashion of the thing; but array has 
regard to the disposition of the things 
with their neatness and decorum: ap¬ 
parel may be costly or mean; attire 
may be gay or shabby ; but ari'ay will 
never be otherwise than neat or ciimely. 

It 18 much, thilt this ilcpravoil custom of p.iintin;: 
llio Iaci* should so Ion" esc.ipe tin* jienal laws, both 
ol till* cliitri’li and btatt*. which have b"t*ii \ery seven* 
a,iaiust luxury in appufel. Uaco.v. 

A lobe of tissue, stiff with golden wite, 

An upper sc.»t, once Helen's iieh affix’. lliivnFX. 

She seeni'd ’iviigin of the .'spaitan blocl, 

Wiih sueh ami!/ Il.iipalyce bestrode 

Her Thr.u*i.in courser. Duypvn. 

APPAKKNT, VISIRLK, CLEAR, PLAIN. 

OBVIOPS, EVIDENT, MANIFEST. 

APPARENT, in Latin apparent, 
participle of appureo to appear, signifies 
Ihc quality of appearing. VISIBTiK, 
in Latin risihilis, from I'i-sus, parlicijilc 
of video, to see, signifies capable of being 
seen. CLEAR, in French clair, Ger¬ 
man, Swedish, &;c., filar, Latin clarus, 
Crrcek yXaepoc, comes from yXavacru) to 
shine. PLAIN, in I.alin ])hinus even, 
signifies hat is so smooth and unen- 
cumhered that it can he seen. OB¬ 
VIOUS, in Lattn obvius, compounded 
of ob and via, signifies the quality ol 
l\ ing in one's way, or hefore one's eyes. 
EVIDENT, in French evident, Latin 
evidens, from video, Greek fifio, Hebrew 
ido, to know, signifies as good as certaiti 
or known. MANIFEST, in French 
inanifestc, l.atin manifeAus, com¬ 
pounded of nnmas the hand and^/c-iYi/#, 
participle of J'endo to fall in, .signifies 
the quality of being so near tliat it can 
be laid hold of by the hand. 

These words agree in expressing va¬ 
rious degrees in the capability of seeing; 
but visible is the only one used purely 
in a physical sense ; apparent, clear, 
plain, and obvious, are used physically 
and morally; evident and inanifeA 
solely in a moral acceptation. That 
which is simply an object of sight is 
visible; that which presents itself to 
our view in any form real or otherwise 
is apparent: the stars themselves arc 
visible to us; but their size is appa¬ 
rent. 
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Tlie porception intellective often corrects the re¬ 
port of phiuita<iy, ns in the apparent bigness of the 
sun, nn<l the apparent crookedness of the staff in air 
and water. Hale, 

The trstb^r and j»rcscnt are for brutes: 

A blender portion, and u imirow bound. YoVN'O. 

Visible is applied to that which merely 
admits of being seen ; apparent and the 
other terms denote not only what is to 
be seen, but what is easily to be seen: 
they are all applied as epithets to objects 
of mental discernment; w hat is apparent 
strikes the view, what is clear is to be seen 
in all its parts and in its proper colours; 
it is opposed to that which is obscure: 
what is plain is seen by a plain under¬ 
standing; it requires no deep rejection 
nor severe study ; it is opposed to what is 
intricate : what is obvious pre&ents itself 
readily to the mind of ever> one; it is seen 
at the first glance, and is opposed to that 
which li^ abstruse : what is evident is 
seen forcibly, and leaves no hesitation on 
the mind ; it is opposed to that winch is 
dubious: manifest a greater degree 
of the evident; it strikes ou the under¬ 
standing and forces coiuiction; it is 
opposed to that wdiicli is dark. A thing 
is apparent upon tlie face of it: a case 
is clear : it is (h'cided on iininediateiy : 
a ti'iitli is plain, it is invol\«Ml in no 
perplexity; it is not multifarious in its 
hearings: a falsehood plain; it ad¬ 
mits of no (question : a reason is obvious ; 
it (low's out of the nature of the case : 
a proof is evident; it requires no dis¬ 
cussion, there is nothing m it that 
clashes or eoiitradicts ; tlie guilt or inno¬ 
cence of a person is evident when every 
thing serves to strengthen the conclu¬ 
sion : a contradiction or absurdity is 
manifest which is I’elt by all as soon as 
it is jierceived. 

'!'!)(; t)iisiuotis men are chiefly conversant In do,*s 
notoniv give a ceriain cast or turn to their miuils, 
but 1:1 \'eiy apparent in their outwu'd beh.iviour. 

nniiOEiJ.. 

It Is plain that oUr skill in lilemture is owing to 
tlie knowledge ol Ureek and Latin, whh'h that they 
lue anil piebCiAed uiuong us, can be uscribed only to 
a religious n-g.iid. IjfKKKiEV. 

Wo pretend to give a cloir account how thunder 
and hglilning aie produced. TemeLE. 

It is ohoious to reniiiik that w’e followr nothing 
heartily unless carried to it by inclination. Ukove. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as the 
immortality of a name, is not lebs likely to be the 
rewatd of bad actions than of gowi. Johnson. 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
duoesinthe human mind, there has often been ob* 
served a manife'-t and striking contrariety itetween 
the life of an author and lus wrHiags, Johnson. 


APPEARANCE, ATR, ASPECT, 

APPEARANCE signifies the thing 
that appears or the manner of appearing. 
AIR, V. dir, manner. ASPECT, in 
Latin aspectus, from aspicio to look 
upon, signifies the thing that is looked 
upon or seen. 

Appearance is the generic, the resi 
are specific terms. The whole external 
form, figure, or colours, whatever is visi¬ 
ble to the eye, is its appearance: air is 
a particular appearance of any object as 
far as it is indicative of its quality or 
condition; an air of wretched ness or 
poverty : aspect is the partial aj>pear- 
ance of a body as it presents one of its 
sides to view; a gloomy or eheerful 
aspect. It is not safe to judge of eitlier 
persons or things alKigetlier by appear¬ 
ances: the appearance and reality are 
often at variance: the appearance of 
the sun is that of a moving body, I ut 
astronomers assert that it has no motion 
round the earth: there are partieuhir 
towns, habitation^, or rooms wind) luiie 
always an air of comfort, or the con¬ 
trary : this is a sort of ajipearanre tin; 
most to he relieil on : pulitieiaiis of a 
certain stamp are alwa\s busy in judg¬ 
ing for the future from the ayjjcrt of 
affairs; hut their predictions, like tliO'-e 
of astrologers who judge from the asperl 
of the liea\ens, frecpiently turn out to 
the discredit of the prophet. 

The litTo uubwi'f', with tin* respect due to tlie 
buaunlul apptaramc slio tiiiido. S i i n k. 

Som«* wilt)bad IbeniO",! assnndngn»r wont diirctlv 

Oftlu*IUS»*lVfS to ITJOl WltllUUt e.SpCCtlUg ,l CtiiallK l<i! 

1 ’ahni 11 .. 

Her nu.tions wcu* ste.uty and rompo ed, and In r 
aspect seiiuus but cbL-eti'ul; lier uuine was I’.iti ’in c 

An 1)1 SON. 

APPEASE, CALM, PACIFY, QUIFT, 
STILL. 

APPEASE. V. To allay. CALM, 
in French calmer, from almus bright 
signifies to make blight. PACIFY 
in Latin pacifico, compounded of j.a.r 
and facio, signifies to make peace or 
peaceable. QUIET, in French quiet, 
Latin quietus, from quies rest, signifies 
to put to rest. STILL signifies to make 
still. 

To appease is to remove great agita¬ 
tion ; to calm is to bring into a tranqui’ 
state. The wind is appeased; the sea 
is calmed. "With regard to persons, it is 
necessary to appease those who are in 
transports of passion, and to calm those 
who are in trouble, anxiety, or appro- 
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hensiou. Appease respects matters of 
force or violence, calm those of in¬ 
quietude and distress : one is appecLsed 
by a submissive behaviour, and calmed 
by the removal of danj^er. Pacify cor¬ 
responds to appease, and quiet to calm : 
in sense they are the same, but in ap¬ 
plication tliey djfler ; appease and cedm 
are used only in reference to objects of 
import ance; pa/'ify and quiet to those 
of a more familiar nature : the uneasy 
humours of a child arc pacified, or its 
j^roundless fears are quieted. Still is 
a loftier expression than any of the 
former terms; servin'; mostly for the 
f;rave or poetic style : it is an onomato- 
peYa for restraining or putting to silence 
that which is noisy and boisterous. 

A lofty city liy my hand isr.tis’*!, 

l*> ]Hiuisli'(l, imd my Imd n;)prfisc./. 

Dkybitk. 

Ml poworful harmony, tliat ran nsmingo 
Ami calm the burrowsj'ot the lieiuied wretch. 

Mausii. 

•My hreath can sUtl the winds, 

riicloiid the sun, charm down the swellin" 

.\iid '.top the tluoJs of hoa\en. IIk-aumcnf 

A tMUAlJsi:, .VCC’LAM.VTION. 

APPLAUSE, from the Latin ap- 
p/audo, signifies literally to clap or 
stump the feet to a lliin*;. ACCL.V- 
MATION, from acclumo, a 

Cl*} iiig out to a thiny. 

Tliese terms express a public demon- 
stratMii: the former by means of a 
noise with the hands or feet; the hitter 
by iiu'ans of shouts and cries: the 
loruier bein'; emplojed as a testimony 
of approbation : the hitter as a sanction, 
or an indication of respect. An actor 
look.s for ( 1 / pluusc; a speaker looks 
for ucclaniadoii. AVliat a man does 
calls forth ajqdause, but the person 
himself is mostly received with aeda- 
matinns. At the hii.stin<;s popular 
speeches meet with applause, and fa¬ 
vourite members arc greeted with loud 
acclamations'. 

Amidst the l«md arp'aufe^ of ihi' shore, 
tijus outvtiipp d the iVbt niid sprung before. 

Drydvn. 

When this illiistilins peisoti (the Duke ot 
Marlbro') tnnrho«i on the "hoie, he was leceued !•> 
the act lamatioui, ot the people. Stej kk. 

TO APPOINT, OHDKK, PUESCRIBK, 
OK DAI 

APPOINT. V. To allot. ORDER, 
in French ordre, Latin ordino to ar* 
range, dispose, ordo order, Greek op^oc 
a row of trees, which is the symbo* of 


order. PRESCRIBE, in Latin pre- 
scriho, compounded of prre before, and 
scribo to write, signifie.s to draw a line 
for a person. ORDAIN is a variation 
of oi'der. 

To appoint is either the act of an 
equal or superior: we appoint a meet¬ 
ing with any one at a given time and 
place; a king appoints his ministers. 
To order is the act of one invested vvidi 
a partial authority : a customer orders 
a commodity from his tradesman : a 
master gives his orders to his servant. 
To prescribe is the act of one who is 
superior by virtue of Ins knowledge : a 
physician prescribes to his patient. To 
ordain is an act emanating from the 
highest autlioriiy : kings and councils 
ordain; hut their ordinances must he 
conformable to what is ordained b\ the 
Divine Being. Appointments are made 
for the convenience of indiiiduals oi 
communities ; hut they may he alteud 
or annulled at the ]>leasuie of the con¬ 
tracting parties. Orders are dictated 
by the superior only, hut they presuj)- 
pose a disrretionary obligation on tin' 
part of the iudiiidual to whom they are 
given. Presrriptinns are binding <,n 
none but such us voluntanU adiiut then* 
authority; but ordinances leave no 
choice to those on whom they are im¬ 
posed to accept or reject them; tl.e 
ordinances of man are not less binding 
than those of God, so long as they do not 
e.\pressly contradict the di\ me law. 

Appointments are kept, orders t'xe- 
cuted or obeyed, prescriptions followc.!, 
ordinances submitted to. It is a point 
of politeness or honour, if in.it of direot 
moral obligation, to keep tlie appotn!- 
whieh we have made. Inteiv-'t 
will lead men to execute the orders 
which they receive in the course of 
business: duty obliges them to obey 
theon/<»r.v of their supt'riors. It is a 
nice matter to pre'^crihe to another 
without hurting his pride; tins prin¬ 
ciple leads men often to regard the 
counsels of their best I rier.ds as prescrip¬ 
tions • with children it is an unques¬ 
tionable duty to follow the presrTiptions 
of those whose age, station, or ex]>e- 
rience, authorize them to prescribe. 
God has ordained all things fur our 
good; it rests with ourselves to submit 
to his ordinances and be hapjn*. 

Majestic montlis 

Set out vuitli Uim to tlieir Ofpmnted ruc«.'. Dnv dfn*. 

whole course of things is so orthat wu 
neithir by an irreguhur and prucipitute educuuua 
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mm too soon; nor a fond and infling tn* 
.^dyupDO^ be eaffered to oontinue children for ever. 

^ BLAta. 

sir Francts Bacon, in his Essajr upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader u 
poem or a prosiiect. where he particularly dissuades 
nim firom knotty and subtle disquisitions. Addison. 

It was perhaps ordatned by Providence to hinder 
us h'om tyrannizing over one another, that no indu 
vidttal should be of such importance ns to cause by 
his retirement or death any chasm in the world. 

Johnson. 


TO APPRAISE, OR APPRECIATE, 
ESTIMATi:, ESTEEM. 

APPRAISE, APPRECIATE, from 
tipjrrecio and a]yf)renafus, participle of 
com poll 1 Hied of or ad and 

prelium a price, sij^nifies to set a price 
or value on a tiling. ESTIMATE 
comes from estimutua, participle of 
pfitimo to value. To ESTEEM is a 
variation of estimate, 

Ajipraise and appreciate are used in 
precisely the same sense, for setting a 
value on anything- according to relative 
circumstances; but the one is used in 
the proper, and the other in the figura¬ 
tive sense : a sworn appraiser appraises 
goods according to the condition of the 
articles, and their saleable property; 
the cliaractcrs of men are aptpreriafed 
by others wlicii tiieir goofl and bad 
qualities arc justly put ni a baianc'*. 

'I hi* things are not told, tliej an* only 

Jlr.ACK'.loNI . 

To the fini'-hing <d'his eouise, h t e\cry one lUuvl 
his eye: and let him nou ttppienute hia uccordinglo 
tin*\alue it will be found to liave wlien summed up 
ut the close. Iti.Atu. 

To estimate a thing is to get the sum 
of its value by calculation ; to esteem 
any thing is to judge its actual and 
intrinsic value. Estimate is used either 
in a proper or a figurative acceptation ; 
esteem only in a moral sense: the ex¬ 
pense of an undertaking, losses by fire, 
gains by trade, are estimated at a certain 
sum ; the estimate may be too high or 
loo low; the moral worth of men is often 
estimated above or below the reality, 
according to the particular bias of the 
estimator; but there are individuals of 
such an unquestionable worth that they 
need only to be known in order to be 
esteemed. 

The extent of the trade of tlie Greeks, liow highly 
soever it may have been estimated in ancieiit times, 
was in pruiiortion to the low condition of their 
marine. Hobertson. 

If a lawyer were to be esteemed only ns he uses 
Ids parts in contending for justice, nnd were imme¬ 
diately despicable when he appeared in n cause 
which he could not but know was an unjust one, 
how honourable would his character he ! Steei,£. 


TO APPREHEND, CONCEIVE, SUP 
POSE, IMAGINE. 

To APPREHEND, from the Latin 
ad nnd prehendOf signifies to take into 
the mind. CONCEIVE, from t!,* 
Latin con and capiOf to take together, 
that is, to put together in the mind. 
SUPPOSE, from the Latin supjmno, 
to put one thing in the place of another. 
IMAGINE, from imago^ to have an 
image or figure of any thing in the 
mind. 

To apprehend is simply to take an 
idea into tlic mind; thus we may appre¬ 
hend any object that we hear or n(‘(‘ : to 
coficewe is Uilbnn an idea in llie mind, 
as to conceive llie idea of doing an} 
thing, to conceive a design. 

IlrutcK and men h.nc then s.‘n'4mm!a, or litib* 
seusunums by wliieli they apiin Itemi tlie pres me, 
and perceive the .leliuus, of a lew objetts th.it lie e >u 
tiguous to them. AI 's n. 

lie first conmrr<i then perfects his de igu 

As a mere ul^llu:uenl lu hands dniiie I'l H r* f 

Af^>rehcndini( is the first efihit oI llu- 
thinlving faculty ; conceiving is tlie aet 
of ii more matured under^tunding : the 
farmer belongs to children as well as 
grown per.soiis, the latter more properlt 
to grown persons. A]>prchending is 
])er/ormed by the help of ihc senses ; we 
may be (|uick or dull of ajijtrehenMon. 
(ionccivmi' is iierformed by relleetion 
and combinaliou : we may conceive pro¬ 
perly or improperly. 

Daik night. Ill,il fiom tin* eye 1ii«, funelioti t.ikes, 

'I’lie c.ir iiioic quick ol ajijn e/muswn ijialv«*8 

.SlIAKSI l- AHE 

A st.'ite of innoceiiee and Iwippiiiess is so reniole 
from all we have e\er seen, tli,it .ilthmigh «,* can 
eiihdy vonreive it as possible, yet our sjieeul.ji,,„a 
upon it must be geueial and confused. Jojinhon. 

Tluit of which wo can have no stmsihU* 
impression is nut to bo apprehended, 
that which is above the reach of our 
thought is not to be conceit'cd. 

We must he content to know tli.it the .‘spirit of 
God IS pre.senl with us, l>y the ellects whieh he pro 
dueetii ui us. Our outward senses are too gioss to 
apprehend him. Addjson. 

It is not in the power of imaginalion to roncrivc 
the fearful ellects of Omnipotence incensed. 

Aj>I)I.S0N 

To apjirehcnd and to conceive arc 
applied only to reality, to suppose and 
imagine are applied to things which 
may exist only in the imagination; but 
the former being drawn from that which 
is real may be probable or improbable 
according to circumstances, the latter 
being the peculiar act of the imagina- 



xrPREHISKD. 

lion, more commonly exitto in tto imi- 
gination only. 

It can acnwn ba tMpp<n»d th^ la Worn 

,1^ *•»« «• »'»p 

•houtU be believed by Clirinllaoa. WaTaW-awn. 

These terms are all employed to denote 
one's opinion or belief in regard to 
ordinary matters witli a like dislinction. 
Apprehend expresses the weakest kind 
of iMslief, the having the least idea of the 
presence of a thing. 


ikFriWItV fin 

Att M oiwi ?*■** ?f^L!gl! 5 !Jil'Si!i. 

AvpnhinA U ariy.nT 
FeJ^od dnadv nl* 

salutary aentiineot; ^ i* «»• 

ofaebild toward# a paraiHor 

dreadt w toward# a i# 

produced by harehnaii •iid oppiwauMi^ 
(ml in regard to our HaJter ta pradueod 
by the conscious »«#» of guilt. 

Thrv *;e neiverwilly and 


Notiiin$; ‘h ti mincry 

Unlcflti our wvakncHi nppfchend # to. SHaKnvaaav. 

A man is said to conceive that on 
wliich he forms a direct opinion. 

Tins t;n*at fundamental tnith, uuestahlishfd or 
iin.iw iikeiieii in the niimls of men, i., I ront'rtrr, ih«. 
r«*al Bourre and sujijK»rt ol .lU our nilobdity. VorN-y. 

What one xuppoxcK may admit of a 
doubt, it is frequently only conjectural. 

It is there supposed, that all our iiirnh’U, uh.iteii. 
scheme, Im arifumcnt's x.iKe and to keep theniseUes 
m eonuten.aiiee, they patrmu/.e. are ladrnxed iino 
their deplurable error hy moiiic doubt of their immor- 
talitj ut tile bottom. Yorvo. 

What one imnginpfi may bo altogether 
improbable or impossible, and that which 
cannot be imagined may bo too impro¬ 
bable to admit of being believed. 

Tlie Karl of Uivers did not imagine there could 
exist, III a human form, umntlier Ihatuuuld ruin her 
own son \iithout enriching herself. JotfNhON. 

TO APPKKIIKND, FF.AK, I)Ri:.\D. 

To APPREHEND O’. To apprehend, 
eoficeive) signifies to have an idea of 
danger in one's mind witliout neces¬ 
sarily implying any sentiment of fear. 
FHIAR, in Saxon fihrt, Latin yiaror, and 
Greek ^pio-irw to shudder, expresses the 
sentiment in a greater or less degree. 
DREAD, in Latin territo, and Greek 
rapaffffu) to trouble, expresses the high¬ 
est degree of fear. 

What is possible may be appre¬ 
hended; we may apprehend a change 
in the weather, or that an accident will 
take place by the way. What is pro¬ 
bable may be feared: we may fear the 
eonsequence.s of a person’s resentment. 
Not only the evil which is nigh, but 
that which is exceeding great, produces 
dread. 

Onr nnturnl senst^ of right and ^ATong protiuces an 
apprehension of merited punishment ulien we have 
eomnutted a crime. Hiotia. 


IntnmVd mv/<«r of death! *p4 

The dreod «f rrary «^*1, lnt« t*,y t 


APPRO.tf'ii, ADHITTAJtfrr. 

APPROACH. comfKmnded of op or 
ad, ami proaeh, »n French prry/tei 
near, Latin proTtmufi neare.st. signifies 
near to, that is coming near to. AC¬ 
CESS, in Latin acreisi4s, from ac or 
ad, and redo to go, is properlv going to. 
ADMITTANCE, v. Admittance. 

Ajyjyrotv'h signifies the coining near 
or towards an object, and consequently 
is an unfinished act, but access and 
admittance are finished acts; access 'll 
the coming to, that is as close to an 
object as is needful; and admittance is 
the coming into any place, or into the 
presence or society of any person. Ap^- 
proaeh expresses simply the act of 
drawing near, but access and admit¬ 
tance comprehend in tlieir signification 
the liberty and power of coining to or 
into: an approach may be quick or 
slow, an access easy or difficult, an ad¬ 
mittance free or exclusive. 

Hi* servici* in tlic eiglity-eightti in notoj ioutly 
known, whfn, at the first news uf llie Sp.ini.inN' np- 
proarh.he toweil at n c.il»le with In', own hands to 
draw out the harbuur-lKmnd ships into the sea. 

Fi;i.r,ER. 

W’hen we are wrong’d nn<l would unfold our pnefs. 

We are denied access unto iiis person. SiiAKsPSAne. 

As my pleasures are almost wholly confined to 
those of the sipht, 1 take it for a ))ecnliar happiness 
that I ha\c always had an easy and rumiliar (irfmiN 
fnnct’ to the fair sex. Tatler. 

Approach may sometimes be taken 
for a road or way of approach, which 
brings it nearer in sense to the other 
terms, as the approaches to a bridge or 
a town. 

The ajsprwieh to Messina is tlie finest that can be 
imagined. 


That which is feared may sometimes he avoided ; 
but that which is regretted tcMlay may be regretted 
( gain to morrow JonnsoN. 


Access is used only in its proper sense 
for the act of persons; approach and 
o 
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APPROPRIATE. 


APPROPiUAl’E. 


admittance are employed figuratively, 
as the aiiproa^h of winter, ago, &c., or 
the approach to immorality, in the 
sense of coming near to it in similitude 
the admittance of thoughts into the 
mind. 

Tlii'ie is no approach to an invasion of the divine 
attributes in the invitcation of saints, but 1 think it 
is will uurship and piesutnptiun, Johnson. 

In the difliculties of business and great affairs, 
such an iinintermilted and uiisliaKeii prrsfvcranee, 
08 it he never tasted what it was Ui indulge in his 
own cose, or tiie ph usures of conversatiuii; and vet 
In the oniertniuments of roiiversatioii aucli an open- 
taking sgreeableiiess, as if no tliuiigiits of busiiit'ss 
coold ever find adintttnnce. 

PRKAMIII.E TO l.onn Cadoovk's 
PvrENj oKPKriiroE. 

TO APPROACH, APPROXIMATK. 

APPROACH, i\ Appfoaeh. AV- 
PROXIMATE, compounded of n/i and 
proximus to come nearest or next, sig¬ 
nifies either to draw near or bring near. 
To approach is intransitive only: a 
person approaches an object. To ap¬ 
proximate IS bath transiti\e and intran¬ 
sitive j a person approximates two ob¬ 
jects to each other. 

Lambs push at tlio-,c that appromh tliera with 
thoii iiorut' beluro the fii^t budding of a hoin 
ttl'i'vurs. AnoiM.N. 

Sliakspeare appi'oxmafes the remote and lar. 

.luHNNax 

To approach denotes simply tlio 
moving of an object to.vards an itlier, 
but to aj'proximate denotes the gradual 
moving of two objects towmds ea«-n 
other: that which approaches may come 
into immediate conjunction; but’bo lies 
may a^rproximate for some time before 
they Ibrra a junction, or may never form 
a junction. An equivocation approaches 
to a lie. Minds approximate by long 
intercourse. 

Cumets, in tlieir appiodches towards the earth, 
are imagined to e.iusu diseases, luiniiK's, and other 
such li .e judgments ol God. Deuiiam. 

The approximations atiil recesses of some of tiie 
little stars 1 speak of, suit not witli the observations 
ot some \ery ancient astruiioniers. XIkhiiam. 

ro APPROPRIATE, USURP, ARRO¬ 
GATE, ASSUME, ASCRIBE. 

APPROPRIAI'E, in French appro- 
priorj compounded of ap or ad and pro- 
prlatus, participle of proprio an old 
verb, and proptius proper or own, sig¬ 
nifies to make one s own. USURP, in 
French usurper, Latin usu/po, from 
ums use, is a fretiuentative of utor, sig¬ 
nifying to make u.se of as if it were oiuTs 
own. ARROGATE, in Latin arro- 
gatue, participle of arrogo, signifies to 


ask or claim for one's self. ASSUME 
in French assumer, Latin assamo, com¬ 
pounded of as or ad and sumo to take, 
signifies to take to one's self. AS- 
CRlliE, in Latin ascriho, compounded 
of as or ad and scriho to write, sigmfiex 
here to write down to one's own account. 

The idea of taking something to one's 
self by an act of one's own is lommoii 
to all these terms. To af piopnaici^ 
to take to one's sedf with or witliout 
right; to usurp is to take to one’s self by 
Aiolence or in violation of right. Ap¬ 
propriating is, ajiplied in its jirojicr si‘Hse 
to goiids in posse>si()n; usurping 
perly applied ,tu jiower, tiiles, rights. 
Indivuluals appropriate wliatcN er comes 
to their hands whidi they U'-e as then* 
own; they usurp power when tlu'y ex¬ 
ercise the functK iis of go^erllmellt with¬ 
out a legitimate sanction. 

N.itmal rv.i'Oii Mi;rJ?<*sfvd, that he w ho could flI^t 
divS.uo his mil iitiou o| aj'/HDpihitin i ,\u\ ihiii,'; to 
lii> own UHH, ntul actu.dl) took u lulti 
should llu'iebj g.iiu lliu absolute juopmiv ot it 

in.xrK-ioNj. 

The UiiurpiC'on whirli, iii older to sub^fit lUii u lit 
institutuius, lias dcsiiojcd .mueul pilucudi’s, will 
hold jiowi’i bj ,uts MUUi.ii to those bj which n i.ic. 
aciiuiicd It. lkTiiK> 

These words may be applied in the 
same sense to inordlor spiritual objeets. 

To lh«‘uisi*l\cs itppt i‘prt(tt,ii^ 

The spiul of God, piuuiis d alike and ;'i\ li 
1 u till lii'lievers. Mu.I ox. 

Ifiiiiv p.is-ioa has so niucli u^u^jud oiii uiiib i- 
st'»udiii;» .1-. iioi to Ml lie I u-<li<eiijov aih aiit.i^'.'s \\ ilh 
the uiodei.il.oii pre-e. ilted l.y leasoii, U is tiol loo 
late to applj this lemedj, : when we (lud ouisi lv. s 
hiiiklii:' uuoei siaiow. we ina\ then ii".i‘liib\ it \ol\e 
the uueeit.iiutv ol uui eoiulitiou, and the li'dly ol 11 
imutiOK t at liom wlmli, il jt ii.ul sla\eda liltlo 
lulled, wy bhoald oulseUes have bei'ii l.ikeu aw.iv, 
JollXKu.v. 

Anngafe, assume, and as'-rihe, de¬ 
note the taking to one's self. but. do 
not, like upfirt'jxiate and usurp, imply 
taking from aiioilier. Arroi;ate is a 
more viuleiit uedon than assume, and 
assume than ascribe. Arrogate and 
assume are eiiipIo)ed cither in the 
proper or figuraine sense, ascribe onl) 
in tlic figuruti\e sen.se. We urrogu’c 
distinction', honours, and titles; wc 
assume names, rights, and privileges. 

In the moral sense we arrogate pieeuii- 
nem-e, assume impuiTaiu e,tfN."/«'/vtf merit. 
’Hoatrogute is a species of moral usurp¬ 
ation; It is always acc .mjiaiiied wiiii 
haughtiness and contempt fur others: 
that is arrogated to one’s self to which 
cnc has not the smallest title: an arro¬ 
gant temper is one of the most odious 
features in the human charucler; it is h 
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8S 


compound of folly and insolence. To 
assume is a species of moral aftpro^pn- 
ation; its objects are of a less serious 
nature than those of arrogating, and 
it dot‘8 less violence to moral propriety; 
\io may assume in trilles, we arrogate 
only in important matters. To ascribe 
is oftcner an act of vanity than of injus¬ 
tice; many men may be entitled to the 
met it whicdi they ascribe to them.-clves ; 
hut by this very act they lessen the 
merit of their best actions. 

It ■»<•! V si-liluiii li.ip|ictis tliat a man is i>1oh ('noiif'Ii 
i:i us'^umtng ihc cli.iiacK'r of a or a uoniaii 

(luick eiiuiigii iu cuu(l(‘i>a‘iicliii;' to t'lat ul u u>(e. 

STt !■ I K. 

After lia\in» thus n<tnih((i due l-.onour lo biitli 
iind jiarenta;;i*, I iiiust how ever, take uoliee of tlio-e 
iiringiite to ttioiii'.ehes. imwf tiouuurb than aie 
uue to ilu-in on this, iio ouut. / noisos. 

SonuMim>'s we to cnieelves the meiit of 

ijoiid winch, it jusi'j cuuhidcied. '■honld 

lo'ci Us wall bham>'. Chaio. 

Arragutifig as an aclitm, or arrogance 
.s a disposition, is ulwass taken in a bad 
s-Tise; the former is always dictated by 
the ino.st preposterous pride ; the latter 
IS associated with ever} unworthv qua¬ 
lity. Assumption as an action varies in 
Ms eharacti'r aecoiMi-i^ *. circum>t.inccs ; 
It niav be eitlur jrood, hud, cr indif- 
r.*rent: it is just.fulde in eerlain e.\i- 
i iiicies to asst.me a eominand where 
there is no one eUe a'de to diiect; it is 
often a nialt<*r ot inditVeivnce w liat name 
a person assumes who does so only m 

< onloniiity to the will of ano her; but it 
it abvavs bad to assume a name as a 
oiaslv to mipive upon olliers. As a dis 

j o-,ition assumj'iion isalwavs bad, but 
^till not to the same tlef^ree as arro- 
'\ancc. An arru;:ant man renders him- 
.‘cif intob ruble to socitt) : an assuming 
man makes lumself olTensive: urro- 
yunrr is the ebar.iclerislic of men; as- 
.- umjttion is peculiar lo voutbs : an arro- 
; ant man eaii be buiidded only by silent 

< oiitempt; an assuming voutli must be 
( becked by the voice of authority. 

Iluimlity is oxprHSsod hy llu* stO'.])in« .niid bend- 
lit ihc Iic.id, ttnwjuuce when it i» lified u]i, <»r us 
\ >> tn\ t«ihsi>d uj». DKvntN. 

Tins inakct him ovciforward in butinoss, assuming 
til cuu\ernuliuD, and {H>r«-in{»U)ry iu answers. 

(.'ulXIKK 


ARCIIITKCT, UUILDKU. 

ARCHITECT,from architeeture, in 
I/still UK hi If ct us, from architect tmi. 
Creek opxirtKnwiKTi, comjioiinded of 
npxof the chief, and rtyrt} art or con¬ 
trivance, signifies the chief of contriv ers. 
RUILDER, from the verb to build, de¬ 


notes the person concerned in buildings, 
who causes the structure of houses, either 
by liis money or hi.s |>crsonal service. 

An architect is an artist, employed 
only to form the plans for large budd- 
in^.s; i\ builder‘\s a simple tradesman, 
or even workman, w ho builds commow 
dwelling houses. 

Romp will bear w itnesi that the En^'li^h artibti 
are as siippii-jr in talenls us they are in uiimbprs to 
tbohc of ail iiiiiions besidps. 1 resprtp the meaiiou 
of lier nrvhttects as a spiiarute -jluss. Cijmbkr’.and. 

W iih his r.'ady nioney, the huilflcr, niasdn. and 
car|ipiitpr, are pnablud to make tli- ii market of yeii- 
tlemeii HI Ills uei^hlioutirtud who mcon»ideiuteiy 
enijdoj theni- .''iKEi.fc. 

TO AKOlTb:, DISPUTK, DKRATK. 

ARGUE, in Latin argun, from the 
Greek aayoQ clear, manifest, signifies to 
make clear, that is by addui*mg reasons 
or pi oofs. DISPUTE, in French dis~ 
piiter, Latin disputn, comjioiinded of 
dts and jtuto, signifies to think ditfe- 
reiitly , in an extended sense, to a.ssert 
a diflerent opinim. DEBATE, in 
French debuffre, compounded of the 
intensive s\ liable de and buftreio heat 
or figlit, signifies to contend for and 
,'igauist. 

To argue is to defend one’s self; to 
dispute, 10 opjio.sc another; io debate, to 
dispute in a loriiial manner. To argue 
on a subject is to explain the rea.sons or 
pi oofs ill support of an assertion; to 
argue with a person is to defend a ]io- 
sition against him t to dispute a thing is 
to advance objections against a position ; 
to dispute with a person is to start ob¬ 
jections against his positions, to attempt 
to refute them : a debate is a disputa¬ 
tion held hy many. To argue does not 
necessarily suppose a conviction on the 
part of the argwer that what he defends 
is true, nor a real difference of opinion 
in his opp ment; for some men have 
such an itching propensitv for an argu¬ 
ment, that they will attempt to jiruve 
what nobody denies: to dispute alwavs 
supposes an opjiosition to some person, 
hut not a siiicei e opposition to the thing : 
for we may disunite that which we do 
not deny, for the sake of holding a 
with one who is of different sen¬ 
timents: to presupposes a mul¬ 

titude of clashing or opposing opinions. 
Men of many words argue for the sake 
of talking: men of ready tongues dis 
pute for the sake of victory ; in purha- 
inent men often debate for the sake of 
opposing the ruling party, or from any 
other motive than the love of truth. 

Of goud and evil much tboy argutd (lieu. Milton 
G 2 
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ARISE. 


Thus Kodmond. train'd by this unhallow’d crow. 
The sacred social passions never knew: 

UnskiU'd to arguct in dispute yet loud. 

Bold without caution, without honours pvotul. 

Falconfu. 

Tlie murmur ceased: then ftom liis lofty tlirone 
The kinjf invok’d the pocis, an<l thus !)egiin; 

I wisii, \o Latins, what \o now (Mxift 

Had been lesolv’d befoio it was too late. liBvnKX. 

TO ARGUE, EV1^’CE, TROVE. 

ARGUE, V. To argup^ dispute. 
EVINCE, in Latin evinco, com¬ 
pounded of vi7ico to prove or make out, 
and e forth, sitjnifies to bring to 
to make to appear clear. PROVE, in 
French prnuver, in Latin proho, from 
prohus j^ood, signifies to make good, or 
make to apjiear good. 

The^^e terms m general convey the 
idea of evidence, hut with gradations: 
argue denotes the smallest, and prove 
tlie highest degree. To argue is to 
serve as an indication amounting to 
probability; to evince denotes an indi¬ 
cation so clear as to remo\c doubt; to 
prove marks an evidence, so positive as 
to produce con.\ iction. It argues a want 
of candour in aii) man to conceal circnni- 
•stances in his statement which are any¬ 
wise calculated to atl'ect the subject in 
question: tlie tenourofu iiersonVcon\er- 
sation may evince the refinement of his 
mind and the purity of his taste: when 
we see men sacrificing their peace of 
mind and even their integrity of cha¬ 
racter to ambition, it proves to iih how 
important it is even in earl> life to check 
this natural and in some measure lau¬ 
dable, but still insinuating and dan¬ 
gerous passion. 

It is not the being singular, hut being singular fur 
sumctliing, tluit argues either extraurdiuui) eixiow- 
meiits of nature or beniMolent intentiuns lomankiiicl, 
which draws the ucliniratiou aiul esteem of the wuild 

Ili-KKKI.I V. 

The nature of tlie soul itself, and jiaitieiil.irly its 
imniateiiality, has, J think, been evinced alniO't to a 
demoustiulion. Auijisun. 

What object, what event tlie moon beneath, 

But argues oi emlears an atter-scein* ? 

To reason prows, or weds it to desire? Youko. 

ARGUMENT, REASON, PROOF. 

ARGUMENT, from argue {v. To 
argue), signifies cither the thing that 
argues, or that which is brought forward 
in arguing. REASON, in French 
raison, Latin from ratus, par¬ 

ticiple of reor to think, signifies the 
thing thought or believed in support of 
some other thing. PROOF, I’roin to 
prove (V. To argue), signifies the thing 
that proves. 


An argument serves for defence ; a 
reason for justification; a proof for con¬ 
viction. Arguments are adduced in 
support of an hypothesis or proposition ; 
reasons are assigned in matters of belie/ 
and practice; proofs arc collecicd to 
ascertain a fact. 

When the utguments presa oaually on botli sides 
ill matters iliat are indinerent to iis, the salest nic- 
tho<l is to give up oiirsches to neither. Addisu.n. 

The rensims with his friend’s expeiienei* join'd. 
Encourag'd mucli, but mure disturb’d liis niiiid. 

Duvden. 

One soul in both, wliercof good proof 

This day afl’oi ds. Mil tox. 

Arguments arc either strong or weak ; 
reasons solid or futile ; pconfs clear and 
positive, or vague and indefinite. We 
confute an argument, overpower a rea¬ 
son. and invalidate a proof. Whoever 
wishes to defend Christianity will he in 
no want of arguTjjents: the l)cli(’\er 
need never he at a loss to gi\e a reason 
for the hope that is in him ; but through¬ 
out the whole of Divine Revelation there 
is no circiiinstaiice that is substantiated 
with such irrefViioahle proofs as the 
resurrection of our Sasiour. 

This, l.i'foie icvcl.ktiouhad cnlightiMicd the woild, 
was thcvoiy host for a lutuic statu 

-\'n loiui'uv 

Virtue and vice aic not arhitmt) things, but tlivie 
is a n.itaruland clern.il rntsun lor that goodness and 
Milue, and against vice and wickudn»>ss. 1 ii.Lo'isi'N. 

Aie theie (still riioii* amii/irig!) who insist 
The Using thought, wiio sniuthei in its liiith 
The gloiious tiuth, who sliuggle t'> he brub s? 

Who light the pioufs of iiniiiuitulity ? You^0. 

TO ARISE, OR RISE, MOUNT, AS¬ 
CEND, CUMli, SCALE. 

ARISE, or RISK, in Saxon arisu?/, 
Gothic reisen. &c., to tra\el, signifying 
to move in any direction, is here taken 
for an upward motion. AiSCEND, in 
Latin ascendo. compounded of ad and 
scando, signifies to climb up towards a 
point. CLIMB, in German klimmen, 
wliich is probably connected with tdatn- 
mar a hook, signifies to ri'^e by a hook. 
SCALE, in French csratader. Italian 
scalare. Latin scuta a ladder, signifies 
to rise by a ladder. 

The idea of going upwards is common 
to all the.se terms; arise is u.sed only in 
the sense of simply getting np, hut 7 ise 
is employed to express a continued mo¬ 
tion upward: a jicrson arises from his 
seat or his bed ; a bird rises in tlie air; 
the silver of the baroineler rises : the 
three first of these terms coiivev a gra- 
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(latioii in their sense; to arise or I’ise 
denotes a motion to a less elevated 
height than to 7nounU and to mount 
that which is Ichs elevated than ascend: 
a person rises froin his scat, mou7its a 
hill, and ascends a mountain. Arise 
and 7'ise are intransitive onl\ ; the rest 
are likewise transitive: we rise Irom a 
point, wo mount and ascend to a point, 
or we mount and ascend something: an 
air balloon rises when it first leaves the 
ground; it mou7its higher and higher 
until it is out of sight; but if it ascends 
too high, it endangers the life of the 
a«-ial adventurer. Climb ixml scale ex¬ 
press a species of rising: to climb is to 
rise step by step, by clinging to a cer¬ 
tain body ; to scale is to rise by an esca¬ 
lade, or species of ladder. emplo}ed in 
mountiiifji; \\iii walls of fiirtified towns, 
trees and luuuntuiiis are climbed; walls 
are scaled. 

Tli’ ms|Mv tc<l cutruils njiild no f.ifcs f<>ret«*ll, 

Noi, laid ou ullur-,, did luuo {laiiu‘8 arise. Diiydkn 

T<> ooulr.idicl tlii'in, wi» all iiatuu* it\t '! 

W lial objoia, \\li.a fMMit the hukiu boiiiMlh, 

Ilut .ir.;iic8 or endears an ul'lei M-eiic •' Yov’no. 

\t leti^'lli th'* fat.tl laliiic iiiounls tlie M.ills, 

111 }} well destrucliuii. Duydkn. 

IVi' view .1 land like dist.int clouds ; 

Tlie niomil.iiii lojis coiilum llic )»UMsitii; fcij'lit. 

And cuilin;' snioke asceitdiny liuni their height. 

DUYDf.N, 

\\ Idle Noii (.ilasi that I should tliid it so), 

To cilinn ni) si;'lit, join native ioil lurc^'o, 

.\udcO/«/> the lioAcu Alji', uiid licad tlie eternal 
suow. DutOKX. 

Hut hrnie .Messapns, Nepliuie’fc wmllke son, 

Hioke down the {lahsadcs, the trcuclios won. 

And loud lui ludduts culls, to sale the town. 

l>'t\r»EX 

TO \]USV, OK Kl.sM, PKOCIiKD, ISSPK, 
SPKLNO, FLOW, KMA>ATl':. 

To ARISE, V. To arise. PRO¬ 

CEED, ill Latin procedo, that is pro 
and cedo to go, signifies to go fortli. 
ISSUE, in French issue, comes from 
the Latin isse or ivisse, infinitive of eo 
to go, and the Hebrew itza to go out. 
SPRING, in German springen, comes 
from rinnen to run like water, and is 
connected with the Greek ^pvuv to pour 
out. FLOW, in Saxon fieowan, low 
German ftogan, liigh German Jliessen, 
Latin^«o, &c., all connected with the 
Greek ^At/w or (3\v^cj, which is an ono- 
niatopeia expressing the murmur of 
waters. EMANATE, in Latin ema- 
natus, participle of emano, compounded 
of mano to How, from the Hebrew mim 
and Chaldee intVi waters, expressing the 
motion of waters. 


The idea of one object coming out 0 / 
another is expressed by all these tei iiis, 
but they diifer in the circumstances of 
the action. What comes up out of a 
body and rises into existence is said to 
arise, as the mist which arises out of the 
sea: what comes forth as an efiect, or 
comes forth in a particular manner, is 
said to proceed; thus the light proceeds 
from a certain quarter of the heavens, or 
from a certain part of a house: what 
comes out from a small aperture is said 
to issue; thus perspiration issues through 
the pores of the skin ; water issues some¬ 
times from the sides of rocks: what 
comes out in a sudden or quick manner, 
or comes from some remote source, is 
said to spring; thus blood spruigs trom 
an artery which is pricked; water 
springs up out of the earth : what comes 
out in quantities or in a stream is said to 
Jlow ; thus blood Jlows from a wound : 
to emanate is a species of Jlowing by a 
natural operation, when bodies send 
forth, or seem to send forth, particles of 
their own composition irom themselves; 
thus light emanates from the sun. 

From root-, hani h.i4L‘ls, anil fiom scu>n:> rise 
Tall aah, ami l,ilU*r oak tliat mates the bkie.s. 

Dbydin. 

Te.ich mo the v.irimis lal>oiirs of tlio moon. 

Ami wheiire jnocved the eclipse* of the sun. 

Duyden. 

As when some liiujtsman with a fl>in{{ spear 
Fioin the blind lliiokct wounds a stately door, 

Down his clett side while fiosh the hlood distils, 

Ho Umnds ulull and scuds lioni lulls to lulls, 

Tdl. life’s warm \apuur issuing tliiouyh the wuund, 

\N lUl mountain wolve.> the tainting beast suirutnid. 

Foj i.. 

(Jroat floods have Jlown 

From simple souices. Suaksi’eahs. 

^ . So from the lout 

Springs li;jJiter the green stalk, irom thiMioe the 
lea\es. .M»i.-iox. 

Tlie sun is tlio oyo of the world, and he is iiidif- 
forent to the N euro or the cold Uussian; but the 
flexures of the heaven ami llie e.irtJi, the conve- 
iiieuce of abode, aud the .ipproaches to the north or 
south, rcsjiecUvely change the emanations of his 
Jakkmy Tavlor. 

This distinction in the signification of 
these terms is kept up in their moral ac¬ 
ceptation, where the idea of one thing 
originating from another is common to 
them all; but in this case arise is a ge¬ 
neral term, which simply implies the 
coming into existence; proceed con¬ 
veys alM the idea of a progressive move¬ 
ment into existence. Every object 
therefore may be said to arise out of 
whatever produces it ; but it proceeds 
from it only when it is gradually pro¬ 
duced ; evils are continually arising iu 
human society for which there is no 
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specific remedy: in complicated disorders 
It is not always possible to ^a^ precisely 
from what tiie complaint of the patient 
proceeds, hsue is seldom used but in 
application to scnsibio objects; yet we 
may say, iti conibriiiity to the original 
meaiiJiig, tJiat words issue Irom the 
mouth: tlie idea of the distant source or 
origin is kept up m tlie moral applica¬ 
tion of the term spring, when we say 
that actions spring Ifom a generous or 
corrupt principle • tlie idea ol a quantity 
and a siream is preaerxed in tlie moral 
use of the terms Jtow and emanate; but 
the tbriiier ina} be said of iliat which is 
nut inherent in tlie body ; the hitler re¬ 
spects that only whicii loriiis a cunipo- 
ueiil part of the body : Goil is ihe spt mg 
whenee all our blessings Jiow; all au- 
thuiity emanates iroiii God. who is the 
supreme source of all things: theolo- 
giuns, when speaking of Gvid, say that 
the Son emanates from Lite Father, and 
ihe Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son, and that grace Jlows upon us 
incessantly from the inexhaustible trea¬ 
sures ol JLhvine mercy. 

Tlic ({ivutesl niistuitiiue.', muii lull Irom 

tluMiiuciveu. S'l Li- M>. 

Itut whence proceed tltcse hujicy, ot Nvlicnce tins 
(Irrail, 

If iiolhiug leahy cuii aflcct hit* dead ? Jt>VNs. 

As light uiitl heat Jlov^ (tom tliu suti aLtliidt 
so i»lis< utul io^JWiv hum the iHMt). ih.AiK. 

Vioxidi'iice ib the gieut i>aiictuar} to theadlirted 
\khu muiiiiuiu iheic iiitegiit) , uud ulwu theu* hus 
tDiued hum tins buiiutuuiy iite mubt seatuiiaidt' ru- 
hel. -• ili.-MU. 

Alt from utility this law a])pi()V, 

Ab e\eiy [uivulu blibs must ipnny frum sueial lu\c. 

•h NY^.^. 

As ill the next world so in this, the only solid 
Idi'ssiugs utv owing to the guudm^ss ui liie iiniid, not 
the extent ol the cuimeity ; Irieiuthhip heie i> <ui 
Ciimnuliun iium the same souice us LieaiituUe tiieie. 

I'oft 

AKMSj WLAPO^S. 

ARMS, from the Latin urma, is now 
properly used for instruments of offence, 
and never otherwiAe except by a poetic 
license of arms for armour; hut uea- 
pan, Irom liie German waJJ'en, may be 
used either for an iii&lrumeiit of offence 
or defence. We say tire arms, but not 
lire u'eapons; and weapons offensive or 
defensive, not arms offensive or defen¬ 
sive. Arms likewise, agreeably to its 
origin, is employed for that only winch 
is purposely made to be an instrument 
of offence; weapon, according to its ex¬ 
tended and indefinite application, is em¬ 
ployed for whatever may be accidentally 
used tor this purpose: guns and swords 


arc always aims ; stones, brickbats, and 
pitchforks, and also the longue or 
words, may be occasionally weapons. 

Louder, and yet more luuil, 1 lieur 111' alarms 
Ui liuuiuii cries, distinct uud clasliiii|; urMS 

The cry of Talbot serves me llir a swur I; 

Fur 1 liuve loaded me w itli iiiaiiy spoHt>, 

Usiug tiu otliei u'vapvn liiaii ills iiauie. 

SHAllSi'LAltS. 

AKMY, HOST. 

An army is an organized body v.-f 
armed men ; a HOST, li*om host is an 
enemy, is propeily a body oihostile men*. 
An army is a limiietl body ; a host niiiy 
be unlnmted, and l^ ihcrelbie generally 
considered a very large body. 

No iiioif app'.uiibe would ou umbihoii wait. 

And, hiNiii,; wubte the world, he counted uieiit; 
lUii one „outi-uatuied net moie b ;^aiu 

'1 liaii tDmics o'.eilhrowu and thoiib.iudb bhiiu 

J hS\ .Ns. 

lie it was whose {(uile, 

Min d up with emy ami i< wiiye, deeei\ d 
The motiiei ol ui.tiikiiul, wh.it lime Ills pride 
ll,i<i cast him out ot hea\ ii, witli all Ills /tost 
Ui leliel aU|*eU. Mi/.tol. 

Tlie word army applies oidy to linn 
which has been lonned by the rules ol 
art ibi* purposes ol war: host has been 
exteiideti in its apiihcatiun uol unl^ lo 
bodies, wlielber of men or angels, li.at 
wore assembled lor pin poses ot ofl'eic'e, 
but also m the figurative sense to what¬ 
ever rises up to assuil. 

^et tiue It in, Kurvey we lile around, 

W hole Itosts ui ills oil e\ei) side are found. JsNY.ss. 

AKUOOANCE, V KKSUMPTlON. 

ARROGANCE, in French arrtj- 
gance, Futn; orrogautia, signifies the 
(lisposilion to arrof/^ate t/;. I'o appro¬ 
priate). FRK.'SU AiTTlON, from pie^ 
same, laitin preesnmo, c ■mpouiulcd ol 
pros liefore, uud sumo to lake or put, 
signifies the disposiliuii to ]»ut one’s sell 
forward. 

Arrogance is the act of the great i 
presumption that of the little: the 
arrogant man takes upon hmiself to 
be above others; the presumptuous 
man strives to be on a level with those 
who are above him. Arrogance is com- 
raoiily coupled vviih liaugbtinoss; pre- 
sumption with meanness: men aim 
gatUly deni and us a right the bouiagn; 
which bus perhaps befoie been volun¬ 
tarily granted ; the creature jrresairp 
tuously arraigns the cuuduct of the 
Creator, and murmurs against tlte dis¬ 
pensations of his providence. 

1 must con res» 1 wum very much Durpitiied tu see 

great a liody of ediloib, ciitics, coinntdiitiKor,, 
ami gtumiuaiuiiiis, meit n.ku &o Tfcry lU a re«i»ptioti. 
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Tiic\ lia.l r.tinieil Ihunisflvcs htb) alKMly.anil.wUh 
K tfieat iliMl ofurxtyancc, (UMuau.li’tl lilt* lirat <>tatiu» 
III the ruluiuii ul ; but the godilfss, 

luBK'u.l of cimutlymj; with lh«lr tctiue^i. cltt\n«*d 
tbiMU into liNurwH. Addi^un. 

1 11 t)i(> vanity ainl pi esiimption of youth, it U roni' 
nioii to alhv' iln* lousciouaiio^n ol*laiiocvuro .i'. a 
A.i.Bou lui ttu-coii(eiti|it ul'cviiifure. HAWKKHWOWiU. 


Airr, CU^^'IN(J, DKCEIT. 

ART, in Latin ars, probably ctimes 
iVoin the (iriiuk apto to lit or dispube, 
llL-bresv ZaireJi to contrive, in which 
action tiie nicntal exercise of art prin¬ 
cipally consists. CUNNING is iii 
Saxon cunitigy Gcrinun kenuend know¬ 
ing:, in whicli sense the Kn;'lish word 
\NUs ibimcrly used. DhCKlT, in Latin 
drre/'tuin, participle of deripio or de and 
rapfo, si^nilies to take by surprise or 
un.iwares. 

Jrt implies a disposition of the mind 
to u>e CUT u invent ion or arlirieial means 
to allain an end • cunning marks the 
disposiium to practise disj^uise in the 
pioseculioii of a plan: deceit leads to 
tile practice of dissimulation and j^ross 
talsclioo^l, tor the sake of ‘'ratitsin^ a 
desire. Art is the propcrt) of a Jnely 
mm I ; running of a tiioughtlul and 
know in*; mind ; dec<dt of a i lonoraiit, 
low, and weak mind. Art is practised 
often in self defence; as a practice 
llierefore it is even sometimesjusiilialile, 
altiioii};li not as a disposition ; cuamu^ 
hosul.vavs self in view; the cunning 
111.Ill seeks Ins j^iatUication without le 
^atd to Olliers; deceit is often practised 
to ilie express mjur) of uiiollier: the 
d ce.itj'ul man adopts base means f.r 
I'ase ends. Aiiiinais practise art when 
opposed to their supeiiors in slrenjjth; 
but they are not artjaZ^ as they lKi\e 
not that veisatility of jiower which they 
can Irabitually exercise to their own 
advaiitaj^e Idie human boinj;s ; animals 
may be cunning, m as mucli as they 
can by contrivance and concealment 
seek to obtain the object of their desire, 
out no animal is de.ceitjul except man: 
ttie *vickedest and stupidest ot inen ha\e 
tlie power and the will of deceiving and 
praciisiu^ falsehood upon others, which 
Is unknown to the brutes. 

ll has be. n ii 8ort of ni.txim tlint the {iwitfst art 
i» to ('unreal art; but I know not bow, anioug aonio 
peoiile He nxvt witti. tlieir (,'reutest cunning is to 
Hpjicar cunning. S’UCLLK. 

Cunning can in no circumstance imaginable lie a 
quality Worthy a niiin except in bigown«U‘R*nce,aml 
merely tu conceal binotrlf Itoiu such as are so,anii iu 
iucti cases it is wisda.a. Steh.1!. 


Tliouiili the living man can wear a mask ainl carry 
on deceit, the dying Cbrialiau cuuuut counterfeit. 

COMB£Ul.A.NO. 

ARTFUL, ARTIFICIAL, FICTITIOUS. 

ARTFUL, compounded of art and 
/ul/, marks the quality of being full of 
art (v. Art). ARTIFICIAL, in Latin 
artijidalis, from ars and facio to do, 
signifies done with art. FICTITIOUS, 
in Latin Jictitius, from Jingo to feign, 
signifies the quality of he\\\^ feigned. 

Artful resp cts what is done with art 
or design; artificial what is done by 
the exercise of workmanship; fictitious 
what is made out of the mind. Artful 
and artificial are used either for natural 
or morid objects; alw'axs fur 

those that are moral: artful is opposed 
to what is artless, artijicial to what is 
natural,y/r/iV/ows to what is real: tlie 
ringlets of a lady's hair are disposed in 
an artful manner; the hair itself may 
be artificial: a tale is artful wliich is 
t 1(1 111 a way to gain credit; manners 
are artificial which do not seem to suit 
tlie person adopting them: a story ?J» 
fctitinus which has no foundation 
whatever in truth, and is the invention 
of the narrator. Cliildren .somelinies 
tell their stoiies >o urtfuUij^A to impose 
on the most penetrating and expe¬ 
rienced. Tho'.e who have no character 
of their ow n are induced to take an arti¬ 
ficial character in order to put them¬ 
selves on a level w ith their associates. 
Beggars deal iu fictilious tales of dis¬ 
tress in order to excite compassion. 

I Ha*, niiu'b !»ur|>ri.M‘il to see ibeants’ nest hJucIi I 
bail (lestruNt'ii, \er\ artJuUg ivpuireil. AudI'CN. 

If HU conipaie Iho u.itioiis in an equal state of ci- 
Mli/.aii(iii, He may remark Uiat whire ibe greater 
lieedoni obtains there ibegiealer variety ot ariyuial 
Hants Hillobt.iin .'lao Cuvidiri.and. 

Among the luimennis stratagem'* tiy nbieb pride 
endea\ouis to iLHMimmend lolly to reg.ird, tliere is 
se.iieely one ib.il meets w ith less sucecis than afTou- 
taium, or u perpetual ilisguise ol the real charncter 
by Jicttfiau), itppearuuces. JoHMsox. 

AUTICLF, CONDITION, TERM. 

ARTICLE, in French article, Latin 
articulus a joint or a part of a member. 
CONDITION, in French condition, 
l.Atin conditio, from condo to build or 
form, siguifics properly the thing framed. 
TERM, in French terme, Latin ter¬ 
minus a boundary, signifies the point tc 
which one is fixed. 

These words agree in their applica¬ 
tion to mattet's of compact, or tinder* 
standing between man and irtnu. Ar 
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tide and condition are used in both 
numbers; terms only in the plural in 
this sense : the former may be used fur 
any point individually; the latter for all 
the points collectively: article is em¬ 
ployed for all matters which are drawn 
out in speciific articles or points; as the 
articles of an indenture, of a capitula¬ 
tion, or an agreement. Condition re¬ 
spects any point that is admitted as a 
ground of obligation or engagement: 
It is used for the general transactions of 
men, in which they reciprocally bind 
themselves to return certain equivalents. 
The word terms is employed in regard 
to mercantile transactions; as the terms 
of any bargain, the terms of any agree¬ 
ment, the terms on which any thing is 
bought or sold. Articles are mostly 
voluntary , they are admitted by mutual 
agreement: conditions are frequently 
compulsory, soiiietiines hard; they are 
submitted to from policy or necessity: 
terms are dictated by interest or equity; 
they are lair, or unfair, according to the 
temper of the parties; they are sub¬ 
mitted or agreed to. 

In the mean time they have ordered the jnelimi- 
iiaiy ticaty to be jnibhahed, ^vilh obhCiv.iUuu^ uti 
I'lich aiticle, in outer to (juiet Uie mmd-> ot the peo|de. 

Sikh t. 

The Trojan by his word is bound to take 
The same conuttiuns w Inch hiniselt did make. 

DHYDtN. 

Tiioso mountains hllM with Tiis, that lower laud, 
ir yon euiiseut, the Tiojuns shall cumni.iud; 

Call’d into pait of what is outs, and there, 

On terms agreed, the common couutiy sliaie. 

llRYDl K. 

AllTlflCE, TRICK, ITNKSSE, STRA¬ 
TAGEM. 

ARTIFICE, in French artificcy La¬ 
tin arttj'ex an artificer, and aitern/acio 
to execute an art, signifies the perlbrm- 
diice of an art. TRICK, in French 
trickery German triegen to deceive. 
FINESSE, a word directly imported 
Irom France with all the meaning 
attached to it, which is characteristic of 
ihe nation itself, means properly fine¬ 
ness ; the word Jin^ fine, signifying in 
French, as well as in the northern lan¬ 
guages from which it is taken, subtlety 
or mental acumen. STRATAGEM, 
in French stratagemey from the Greek 
arparriyriiia and arparriytu} to lead an 
army, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme. 

All these terms denote the exercise of 
an art calculated to mislead others. 
Artifice is the generic term, the rest are 


specific: the former has likewise a par 
ticularuse and acceptation distinct from 
the others; it expresses a mady display 
of art for the purpose of extricating 
one’s self from a difticiilty, or securing 
to one’s self an advantage. Trick in 
eludes in it more of design to gain some¬ 
thing for one’s self, or to act secretly to 
the inconvenience of others : it is rather 
a cheat on the bcuhcs than the under¬ 
standing. Finesse is a species of arti- 
Jice in which art and cunning are com¬ 
bined in the management of a cause: 
it is a mixture of invention, falsehood, 
and concealment. Stratagem is a dis¬ 
play of an in plotting and contriving, a 
disguised mode of obtaining an end. 
Females who are not guarded by fixed 
principles of virtue and uprightness are 
apt to practise artifices upon their hus¬ 
bands. Men without honour, or an 
honourable means of living, are apt to 
practise various tricks to impose upon 
others to Iheir own advantage: every 
trade therefore is said to have its tricks; 
and professions are not entirely clear 
from this stigma, which has been 
brought upon tliein by unworthy mem¬ 
bers. Diplomatic persons have most 
frequent recourse to finesse. Military 
operations are sometimes considerably 
forwarded by well-concerted and well- 
timed to surprise the enemy. 

Moilals, whuttu )iluu8iiu>8 are their tmly care, 

Fiist w-ihli to be inijius’d uii, and then are; 

And, le^t the liilsunie artijit e bhuuld lail, 

’1 hemselveii w ill hide its cuaiseue»> wilh a veil. 

UuWI’RK 

Wheic men i»ractisc falselitxid and show trvki 
with one unulhei, there will bepei|>etual ausiiiieiiiiiii, 
cmI buiniibuigs, doubU, and jealousties. Souiii. 

Another r.in't forgive the paltrv arts 
Hy which he make-, his way to bliullow hearts— 
Meie pieces ofyincssf, liaps lor applause. 

Cut/ltciiiu.. 

One of the most successful stratagems wheieliy 
Mahomet iM^caniefuimid.tble, was the assurance tliut 
imjmstui g.ive his \ uUrics, that whoi‘\er was slain lu 
b.iitle should be immedi.itely conveyed to tliut luxu¬ 
rious puiudise his waiitun fancy hud inventeil. 

STi-KLE. 

All artifice may be perfectly innocent 
when it serves to afford a friend an 
unexpected pleasure. A trick is childish 
which only serves to deceive or amuse 
children. Stratagems are allowable not 
in war only; the writer of a novel or a 
play may sometimes adopt a successful 
stratagem to cause the reader a surprise. 
Finesse is never justifiable; it carries 
with it too much of concealment and 
disiiigenuousness to be practised but tor 
selfish and unworthy purposes. 
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Anion^ the several artijicex which are put id prae- 
tiw by the poets to till the minds of au audience 
with terror, tlie first place is due tu thunder and 
lightning. Addison. 

On others practise thy Ligurian arts; 

'1 ho itratagem and tricks of little hearts 

Arc lost on me. Dryokn. 

The king easily perceived a person of that plain¬ 
ness could not be guilty of those Jinesses and Intrigues 
which were objected against him. CoxK. 

ARTIST, ARTISAN, ARTIFICKR, 
MKCHAMC. 

ARTIST is the practiser of the fine 
arts. ARTISAN the practiser of the 
vulgar arts. ARTIFICER, from ars 
and/a^io, one who does or makes ac¬ 
cording to art. MECHANIC, an artisan 
in a mechanic art. 

The arfi'st ranks higher than the 
artisan ; the former requires intellectual 
refineiiient, the latter nothing but to 
know the common practice of art. The 
inii>ician, painter, and sculptor, are ar¬ 
tists; the carpenter, the sign painter, 
and the blacksmith, arc artisans. The 
ortijicnr is an intermediate term betwixt 
the artist and the artisan : manufac¬ 
turers are artijirers ; and in an extended 
.sense, any one who makes a tiling by 
his contriNance is an artificer. The 
inechauic is that species of artisan who 
works at arts purely mechanical^ in dis¬ 
tinction from those which contribute to 
tlic completion and embellishment of 
any objects; on this ground a shoe¬ 
maker IS a mechanic^ but a common 
painter is a simple artisan. 

If e*er tills country saw an age of arM\, it is the 
liri'seni; her painters, sculptors, and engiavers, are 
now the only schools jiroperly so called. 

t'UMBKRr.ANlf. 

The mcrclunt, tradesman, and artisan will have 
their piolit upon all the multiplied wauls, cumforu, 
and indulgences of chihzed lile. Cvmhfklano. 

Man must he in a certain degree the drfi/iVer of 
his own happiness; the tools and mateiials may he 
put into liisliands by the Ixninty of Piuvidence, but 
the woikmunship must lie his uwu. CfiMBEKi.AND. 

The concurring nsseiit of the world in preferring 
gentlemen tumtcfuinus seems founded in that pre- 
li‘reiire which the rational part of uui nature is enti- 
t.ud to almve the aiiiiiial. Habtelett. 

TO ASCIlIlir., IMPUTE, ATTRIBUTE. 

To ASCRIBE signifies here gene¬ 
rally to write or set down in one's own 
mind to a person (»’. To appropriate)^ 
that is, to assign any thing in one's 
estimate as the possession or the pro¬ 
perty of another, as to ascribe honour or 
power. To IMPUTE, from im or in 
and puto to think, is to form an 
estimate of a person; as to imvute 
motive to a person, to impute a thing 


to a person 8 folly. To ATTRIBUTE, 
from at or ad and tribuo to bestow, is tu 
assign a thing as a cause; as to attri¬ 
bute the loss of a vessel to the violence 
of the storm. 

Holiness is ascribed to the pope; majesty to kings; 
serenity or mildness to princes; excellence or per¬ 
fection tu uiiibaHsaiiors; grace to ar‘hhiahops ; ho¬ 
nour to peers. Addi.-un 

Men, in their innovations, sliould follow the ex 
.ample of time, which iiiiiovateth. hut quietly and by 
degrees scarce to he perceived, lor otherwise whji* 
is new, and uiilooked fur, ever mends some, and 
imp.airs others, and he that is hurt for u wrung im- 
ptdelh it to the uiilhur. JIacun. 

What is ascribed and imputed is 
mostly of a personal nature, either to 
honour or dishon iur; ascribe more fre¬ 
quently for the former, impute for the 
latter. In the doxology ol the church 
ritual, all honour, might, iiuijes>ty, do¬ 
minion, and power, are ascribed to the 
three persons m the Holy Trinity; men 
of right minds cannot bear the slightest 
imputation on their honour; nor vir¬ 
tuous women the slightest imputation 
on their chastity. 

It ii a great presimiption to ascribe our successes 
to our uw u m tmigemetit, and uot to esteem ourselves 
upon any hle«.sii»g, latlier as it is the houiiiy of 
h*M\on, than the ai-quisitioii of our ow n pnidiMice. 

Aooison. 

lie must also do thorn the justioo to decl.iio, th.it 
must ol the descriptions aiu his own, uiul their faults 
must be mauled to him only. Sir W. Jones. 

Ascribe may, however, sometimes be 
employed in an unfavouiable sense, and 
impute in a favourable sense. We may 
ascribe imperfection as well as perfec¬ 
tion, and impute good us well as bad 
motives. 

WIion we reflect on the di%ioo nature, wo me so 
used and accustomed tu imperfectiuu iu our..ei\es 
that we cannot forbear in some measure ascribing it 
tu Him in whom there is no shadow of imperfettion. 

Addison. 

lie performed Klwa\s as good oillccs towards his 
old friends and all oMier poisons, U'. the iniquity of 
the time aud the uatiiie of tlie employment he was 
in would permit him to do; which kind of humanity 
could be imputed to very lew, Ci.abendon. 

To ascribe may also denote to assign 
a cause, which brings it nearer in sense 
to attribute; but the former always 
refers to some characteristic of the 
person, and the latter, although applied 
to personal qualities, conveys no personal 
refiection. 

Wherever this expedient has fiuled, it is always 
asiribed to the want of faith in the person, not to 
any want of efficacy in the veil. Uryoone. 

This was, in some measure, owing to the changes 
in the times in which he lived; but is more to be 
attributad to the instability of his character, which 
ever varied with the interests of his ambition. 

GRAKOin, 
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To ascribe is always to assij^n to 
some individual person; ])ut to atUibute 
may either rel'er to no persons, or to 
none individually. Milton ascribes the 
lirst use of aitillerv to the de\il: ti-e 
Letters of Junius have been ascribed 
successively to many as the author; the 
death of many iiersons may he attri¬ 
buted to intemperance. 

The clijinicters iti tlie {mmmu arc no less 
than those in the ejusoiie, in which the in\eMti(m is 
{loeticuily asrnbed to Mats, though i is certain ilie 
game wus (jiigiiiiiliy brought irum Itidui. 

Sir W. Jonfs. 

Perhaps itina} njipear upon examiiiatioii thattlie 
nio^l polite ages are the le.ist viiiuoiis Tins nia\ 
I'C (ittnbutcd to ih<* folly of udniitiitig uit and Iimmi- 
iiig as meiit in Ihcmsehcs, without coiiMileiiiig ,he 
iipplioatiou ol them. .'<11 n.i. 

TO ASK, liKG, KKQUKS'J. 

ASK is in Saxon avr?«n, lnw German 
esfie/ij csc/ieu. German h*'(schrn, lXllu^h 
adskCy Swedish uc&ka ; tlu^e in general 
signify to wish for, and are connected 
with the Greek o^ioa) to think worthy. 
LEG is contracted from the word txf/tftr, 
ainl the Cicnaan heffchrcu to desire vehe¬ 
mently. REQUEST, in Latin rcqni- 
S'iiuSy particijde of requnOy is coin- 
jiounded ol‘ re and qum'o to s»eek or 
look after with indications of desire to 
possess. 

The expression of a wish to some one 
to have somethin^, is the coiniiion idea 
compreliendcd in these terms. As this 
is the simple Mf^mfieation of ashy it is 
the generic term; the other two are 
specific : we ask in bog^in^ and re- 
quesfiu^y but not vice versa, /hknin; 
IS peculiar to no rank or station; in 
consequence of our mutual dept ndenee 
on eacn other, it is requisHe for every 
man to ask soyiething of another: tlie 
master t/s/w of the ser\aiit, tlie ser\ant 
asks of the master; the parent asks of 
tlie child ; the child asks of tlie parent. 
Barging marks a degree of dependence 
wincii IS peculiar to inferiors in station: 
we ask for matters of inditfereiice; we 
beg that which we think is of import¬ 
ance ; a child asks a favour of ins 
jiareiit; a poor man begs the assistance 
ofonewhois able to alfordit: that is 
asked for which is easily granted ; that 
IS begged which is with ditlieulty ob¬ 
tained. To ask therefore requires no 
elfort; but to beg is to ask witli impor¬ 
tunity , those who by merely asking 
find themselves unable to obtain what 
they wish, will have recourse to begging. 
As ash sometimes implies a deinand« 
and beg a vehemenco of desire^ or 


strong degree of necessity, politeness 
h.is adopted another phrase, which con¬ 
veys neither the imperiousness of tho 
one, nor the urgency of the other; this 
is the word request. Asking carries 
w'lth it an air of superiority ; begging 
that of submission; requesting XvCi'S, the 
air of independence and equality. Ask- 
ing borders too nearly on an infringe¬ 
ment of perbonal liberty; begging 
imposes a constraint by iiiakiug an 
appeal to the feelings; requests lea\e 
the liberty of granting or refusing uii- 
encuiiihered. It is the character of 
mipertinent people to ask without con¬ 
sidering the circumstances and situation 
of the por.soii asked; they seem ready 
to take without perniis^ioii that which 
is asked, if it he not t»ranted : seltisU 
and greedy people w illi importunity, 
and 111 a tone that admits of no letiisa' , 
men of good hrceding tender their ra- 
quests with moderation and discreiioi ; 
they request iiotluug hut what they are 
certain can be eoiivemeiilly coinplu/l 
with. 

I f l liini pursiH* tin* |)JO'nis,«l Lntiau sliuie, 

A sliort dfl.i} lb all 1 ii\h him now, 

A j>aus« olgrifl, hii iijU'nal lioiii woe Dkipi-.'* 
Jliit w« must bvy out luf.ul 111 cliinrb uiiKiio^i 11 . 
]l'‘iu'4ith the bouichiiig ur the zuue, Dainh n. 

itiii tlu iKitvuu mj hist rt(juc\t il< ny, 

Wall )uii peitidiuus iimii \uiii uu'iubt trj. 1 )km)i n. 

Adi is altogether exploded from polite 
life, although beg is nut. AVc may beg 
a per.son s aeeeptuuee of any thing ; we 
may beg him to fa\our or honour us 
with his eomjiany ; hut we can iie\er 
tahv of ai/i’///”" a pei sou's aceei)tan«!e, or 
asking him to do us an honour. J<eg 
in such cases indicates a eondeseension 
which is sometimes not uiiheeommg, 
but on ordinary occasions request is 
with more propriety subslitulcd m us 
place. 

TO ASK, OR ASK FOR, CLAIM, 
DKMANU. 

ASK, r. To ask, bsg. CLAIM, in 
French ciaimer, Laim clamo to cry 
after, signifies to express an imperious 
wish for. DEMAND, in French de- 
niunder, Latin demando, compounded 
of de and mando to order, sigiiilies to 
cairfur imperatively. 

Ask, in the sense of beg, is confined 
to the expression of wishes on tho part 
of the asker, without involving any obli¬ 
gation on the part of the person asked; 
all granted in this case is voluntary, or 
complied with as a favour: hut askfi r, 
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in the sense here taken, is involuntary, 
and springs from the forms and distinc¬ 
tions of society. Ask is here, as before, 
generic or specific; claim and demand 
are specific : in its specific sense it con- 
^e> s a less peremptory sense than cither 
claim or demand. To ask for denotes 
simply the expressed wish to have what 
is considered as due ; to claim is to 
assert a right, or to make it known ; to 
demand is to insist on having, without 
the lihcity of a refusal. Aski?i^ respects 
obligation in general, great or small; 
claim respects obligations of import¬ 
ance. Aslii/iff for su])pi)scs a right not 
questionable; clidin suppeses a right 
hitherto unuckiiowlcdgcil : demand sup¬ 
poses either a disputed right, or the 
abseiiee of all right, and the simple 
<lctcrmination to have: a tradesman 
asks for \Uial is oued to him as circum¬ 
stances may require ; a person claims 
the property he has lost; people arc 
soinelinies pleased to make demands^ 
the legality of which cannot he prove<l. 
What IS lent must be ashed Jar when it 
is wanted ; whatever has been lost and 
is found must be recovered by a claim; 
whatever a .sclfi«)li person wants, he 
slri\es to obtain by a deman d whether 
just or iiiijnst. 

ViitU(‘ »it]i tiiom is oiiU to alislniii 
From ull tliiti iMtoru (Ht’kn, ami emot pain 

J KNYXS. 

Mj country claiim mo all, c/fiimsov’ry pavsiou 

.Mahtvn. 

r.vcn mountains, ^aU»8J 
j\ini forc'-ts, seem imjmtton* to deuMnl 
The }ironu'.'il swecinc^s. Thomson. 


TO ASK, INQUlitK, OUKSTION, IN- 
TEUllOOATK. 

ASK, i\ To ask, he^. llsQUIRE, 
Jvatin inquiro, coiiipouiidcd of in and 
querro, signilies to search alter. Q U f S- 
TION, in French quesfionner, signifies 
to put a question, from the Latin 
qita'sdo and queern to seek or search, 
to lo(»k into. INTERROCrATE, Latin 
intcrrt>galus, participle of ittferro^o, 
conipounded of tnl r and mgo, signifies 
to a sk . 

We perform all these actions in order 
to get inforniation; but we ask for 
general purposes of convenience; we 
inquire from motives of curiosity; wo 
question and interrogate from motives 
of discretion. To ask respects simply 
one thing; to inquire respects one or 
many subjects; Xo question and inter- 
rogate is to ask repeatedly, and in the 


latter case more authoritatively than in 
the former. Indifferent people ask of 
each other whatever they wish to know ; 
learners inquire the reasons of things 
which are new to them : masters ques¬ 
tion their servants, or parents their 
children, when tliey wish to ascertain 
the real state of any case : magistrates 
interrogate criminals when they are 
brought before them. It is very uivivil 
not to answer whatever is asked even by 
the meanest person : it is proper to sa¬ 
tisfy every inquiry, so as to reiiio\e 
doubt; questions are sometimes so im¬ 
pel tinent that they cannot with propriety 
be answered ; interrogations from un¬ 
authorized pcl•^,ons are little belter than 
insults. 

I’pon my fl }ivig\\^x who it was, slu* ni'* it 
was avtT^ gr;iM‘ ••Itlcily yeiitleman, buitli.it sIumImI 
lull know his nuiui*. Aobwix. 

Not ti»ily what IS frro.it, str.irigf*. oi leauUtul, Itiu 
any tiling that is (lisiigrt'i'abU* wiiiMi lookfd iicuti, 
phrases us iu ,»n apt il>*sLii|)ti.m, H( re we must in¬ 
quire altei a new |iiim'i|ile ot p easiiie, wliu'ii i:, no 
lluut'tdse but the a('lii>iis<d'll).‘ ITl ltd, w liirli i (liiip.in s 
tin* ideas lli.it .iiise I'liun isoids willi the iiie.i*. liiai 
luise lioiii objects thenisjhes. Audisos. 

Ill oriler In pii^s aw.iy llie evening, wlueh iiuw 
began to grow tedious, w’e tell into tliat i.iuii ible .iml 
putmti\e dneraiuii ol qucistiuns and cuiniuaiiils. 

Adoison. 

Tliom on was introduced to tlie Prince of Wal- s, 
and being vtxiXy luli'mig tlfd uh ut the stale ol ills 
u’l.ius, t..ud, that the\ wciu " in u mute i>oelic<il 
pustule ili.in formeilj.’ John'On. 

TO Asri.Rm:, dktuact, i:)i.famk, 
SLANDER, evLUMMATE. 

ASPERSE, in Latin asqicrsus, parti 
ciple of uspergo to sprinkle, signific.s 
in a moral sense to stain with sj ots. 
DETRACT, in Latin detractus, par¬ 
ticiple of defraho, compounded of de 
and tra/io to draw from, signifies to lake 
from another that whitdi is Ins due, or 

hich he desires to retain, particularly 
to lake from the merit ot an action. 
DEFAME, in Latin defamo, com¬ 
pounded of the privative de and ftino 
ox fama, fame, signifies to deprive of 
reputation. SLANDER is doubtless 
connected with the words slur, sully, 
and soil, signifying to stain with some 
spot. CALUMNIATE, from the Lai in 
calumiiia, and the Hebrew calameh in¬ 
famy, signifies to load with infamy. 

All these terms denote an effort 
made to injure the character or estmui 
tion by some representation. Asperse 
and detract mark an indirect represen¬ 
tation ; defame, slander, and calumniate, 
a positive assertion. To asptrse is to 
fix a moral stain on a character; to 
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detract is to lessen its merits and excel¬ 
lences. Aspersions always imply some¬ 
thing bad, real or supposed; detractions 
are always founded on some supposed 
good in the object that is detracted: to 
defame is openly to advance some serious 
cliarge against the character : to slander 
is to expose the faults of another in his 
absence: to calumniate is to communi¬ 
cate secretly, or otherwise, false circum¬ 
stances to the injury of another. If I 
speak slightingly of my neighbour, and 
insinuate any thing against the purity 
of his principles, or the rectitude of ins 
conduct, I asperse him : if he be a 
charitable man, and 1 ascribe his cha¬ 
rities to a sellish motive, or otlierwiac 
take away from the merit of his con¬ 
duct, 1 am guilty of detraction : if I 
publish any thing openly that injures 
his reputation, I am a dejuiner: if I 
communicate to others the reports that 
are in circulation to his disaih antage, I 
am a slanderer: if I fabricate any 
thing Ill \ self and spread it abroad, 1 am 
a calumniator. 

It is cex'tain, uxid uljservtMl bj' tlu* wisest \\liters, 
thiit tiiere aiu\>um(!ii wIkj aic nut nicely cliaste. .uni 
men nut bovercly honest, in all Ittmilies, theiuloie 
l(>t those who ni.ty be apt to rai,e aipvrstDns uinui 
ours, plvase to ^Mie us an impaitial nccouut ot their 
uMti, and we shall be satislicd. St> run. 

What made their enmity tlie muie eutertuiuiiii; to 
all the rest of tbeii sex w.is, tliat in their de/taclwn 
fiom each ulhci, neither could full upon teiia-* which 
did uul hit herself us much us her ud^ulsury 

Steelk. 

What shall we say of the pleasure n man bikes in 
a defamntury Is it nut a heinous siti tti the 

sij{ht of God ? Addison. 

Slander, that w'orst of poisons, evei finds 

An easy entrance to ignoble initids. IIervfy. 

The way to silence culumny, says Bias, is to be 
always exercised in such things as aie praiseworthy. 

Addison. 

rO ASSEMBLE, MUSTER, COLLECT. 

ASSEMBLE, in French assemblert 
Latin adsimulare, or assimulare, from 
similis like and simul togetlier, signifies 
to make alike or bring together. 
MUSTER, in German mustern to set 
out for inspection, in Latin monstror to 
show or display. COLLECT, in Latin 
collectus, participle of colligo, com¬ 
pounded of col or con and It go to bind, 
signifies to bring together, or into one 
point. 

Assemble is said of persons only; 
muster and collect of persons or things. 
To assemble is to bring together by a 
call or invitation; to muster is to bring 
together by an act of authority, or a 
particular effort, into one point of view 


at one time, and from one quarter; to 
collect is to bring together at different 
times, and from difierenl quarters: the 
Parliament is assembled; soldiers are 
mustered every day in order to ascertain 
their numbers ; an army is collected in 
preparation fur war a king assembles 
ins council in order to consult witli them 
on public measures; a general musters 
Ins forces before he undertakes an ex¬ 
pedition, and collects more troops if he 
finds himself too weak. 

Assemble all ia ciiuirs, and with thtdr notes. 

.'^ululc and welcome u]» the lisiiig sun. O-jway. 

Had wo iKi quaire] lu Itume, but that 

'I’hoii .ii-t Iheiice banislifd. we would mustu) all 

F1 oiu tw eii e to s^*^ enty. Su ut mu a u k. 

Each leader now liis seiitter'd forei* eunjoiiis 
lu <‘lo'e .11 lay. and loiriis the d«*ep’imig liin’'.; 

Nut with iiiuu* euM*. the skilful sheplieid swiiiu 
CvUciti Ills Hut k, liuiu tliuu'.mds oil tue pl.iiti. 

l‘uvh. 

(\)llect is used for every thing winch 
can be brought logetber in numbers ; 
muster is u&ed figuratively for briiigirig 
together, for an iiiimediale purpose, 
whatever is in one s possession ; books, 
coins, curiosities, and the like, are col¬ 
lected; a person's resources, ins strength, 
courage, resolulion, icc. are mustered. 
some persons have a pleasure m collect¬ 
ing aXi the pieces of antiquity winch fall 
in tlieir way ; on a trying occasion it is 
necessary to muster all the fortitude of 
which wc are master. 

The foira <if thi-« organ (the ear) is taiiutis in 
(hn'erent animals, and in eadi of them the strueiiirL 
is Aery cunuusand observable, Ueiiig in all auiiiir.ibiy 
euntiived to colhct tin* w.Ludeoug, ciiuuiiiaiiil)ieiit 
iiupiessiuus and uiiduUtiuus of sound. Ukuham. 

Oh! thou hast set my busy biaiii at work I 

And now she musters up .i liuin of iimiges. UowE. 

TO ASSEMBLK, CONVENE, CON¬ 
VOKE. 

ASSEMBLE, v. To assemble, master. 
CONVENE, in Latin convenio, signi¬ 
fies to come or bring together. CON¬ 
VOKE, in Latin convoco, signifies to 
call together. 

The idea of collecting many persons 
into one place, for a specific purpose, is 
common to all these terms. Assemlde 
conveys this sense without any addition , 
convene and convoke include likewise 
some collateral idea: people are assem- 
bkdt therefore, whenever they are cow- 
vened or convoked, but not vice versa. 
Assembling is mostly by the wish of one; 
convening bv that of several; a crowd 
is (usenibled by an individual in the 
streets; a meeting is convened at the 
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desire of a certain number of persons: 
people are atssemblad either on public or 
private business; they are always con¬ 
vened on a public occasion. A king 
assembles his parliament; a particular 
individual assembles his friends; the 
inhabitants of a district are convened. 
There is nothing imperative on the part 
of those that assemble or cemvene^ and 
nothing binding on those assembled or 
convened : one assembles or convenes by 
invitation or request; one attends to the 
notice or not at pleasure. Convoke^ on 
the otlier hand, is an act of authority ; 
it is the call of one who has the autlio- 
rity to give the call; it is heeded hy 
tiiose who feel themselves bound to 
attend. 

Ill' cf*nsM : ttiii assembled waniors at] a8s<-nt. 

All Imt AlriiU's. CuMutKi.AKn. 

Th«*\ fDim im<* R()cial shade, ur if rnnt'cned 
liy tuagu' suuiiuoiiR of the Oriihoatt lyre Cow vt.u. 
W'niTP on the miiiKhni; IhxikIis they sit cmbtmcrM 
All the hoi noon, till nKjler hovirti arrise. 

F.iini iiuderneath, tlie houaeliohl fowls rtnrene. 

Tiio.sisok 

Here coast* Uiy fiirj, and llii' cliu'fs and KinjjR 
Convoke to council, weigh the sum ol lluugs. Fopk. 

ASSKMF.LY, ASSFMIU.AGK, GUOUF, 
COLLKCTION. 

ASSEMBLY, ASSEMBLAGE, are 
colledive terms derived from tiic verb 
assemble. GIlOUl* coiiiea from the 
Italian fi;roppOf which among painters 
signifies an (issembla*(c of figures in one 
place. COLI..ECTK)N expresses the 
act of collecting, or the body collected 
(v. To assemble, muster). 

Assembly resju'cts persons only ; nv- 
sembluf^e tilings only; ;;roup and col¬ 
lection, pcr.oons or things : an assembly 
is any number either brought together, 
or come together of themselves; an 
assemblage is any number of things 
standing together; a group is come 
together by accident, or put together by 
design ; a collection is mostl\ put or 
brought together by design. A general 
alarm will cause an assembly to dis¬ 
perse : an agreeable assemblage of rural 
objects, whether in nature or in repre¬ 
sentation. constitutes a landscape : a 
painting will sometimes consist only of 
a group of figures, but if they be well 
cho«;en, it will sometimes produce a w'on- 
derful effect: a collection of evil-minded 
persons ought to be immediately dis¬ 
persed by the authority of the magis¬ 
trate. In a large assembly you may 
sometimes observe a singular assem- 
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blage of character, countenances, and 
figures: when people come together in 
great numbers on any occasion, they will 
often form themselves into distinct 
groups: the collnction of scaifc books 
and curious editions lias become a 
passion, wdiich is justly ridiculed under 
the title of Bibliomania. 

Luve and m.iiria^a an* the natural elTi'Cts of 
lliesc unnivcr-.iry assemblies. Ucdoet.!.. 

O Hertrord I fitted or to sliine in courts 
Witli nnalTected graci*, or walk the plain 
W ith iiinocpiicu and meditation join’d 
In soft assemb'age, listen to my sun^. Thomson. 
A lifidess group thi* blasted c.ittie he. Thomson. 

There is a maniiseiipt at Oxfoid containing tlie 
liiesoi a hundred and thirty-five of the finest Fer- 
st.iii p<iets nio-t of w horn lellt very amjile collections 
of their poems behind ttiem. Siii \Vm Jones. 

ASSEMBLY, COMPANY, MEETING, 

CON G U 1:G a T1 on , P A H LI A M K N T, 

DIET, CONGRESS, CONVENTION, 

SYNOD, CONVOCATION, COUNCIL 

Ay ASSEMBLY (v. To assemble, 
muster) is simply the assembling 
together of any number of persons: tliis 
idea is common to all the rest of these 
terms, which differ in the object, mode, 
and other collateral rircura>tauces of tlie 
action. COMPANY, a body linked 
together (r. To accompany), is an 
assembly for purpose.^ of amusement. 
MEETlNtf, a body met together, is an 
(Visembly for general purposes of busi¬ 
ness. CONGREGATION, a body 
flocked or gathered together, from the 
Latin grex a tlock, is an assembly 
brought together from congeniality of 
scnliiueiit and community of purpose. 
PARLI.AMENT, in French parlemenf, 
from pa Her to speak, signifies an assem¬ 
bly for speaking or debating on im¬ 
portant mutters. DIET, from the Greek 
iiaiTfu} to govern, is an assembly for go¬ 
verning or regulating affairs of state. 
CONGRESS, from the Latin coMg-re- 
dtor to march in a body, is an assembly 
coming together in a formal manner 
from distant parts for special purposes. 
CONVENTION, from the Latin co?i- 
venio to come together, is an assembly 
coming ti^gether in an informal and 
promiscuous manner from a neighbour¬ 
ing quarter. SYN OD, in Greek <ruvo^oc, 
compounded of cvv and o5oc, signifies 
literally going tlie same road, and has 
been employed to signify an assembly 
for consultation on matters of religion. 
CONVOCATION i.s an assefnbly con¬ 
voked for an especial purpose. CO UN 
CIL is an assembly for consultation 
either on civil or ecclesiastical affairs. 
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An assembly is, in its restricted sense, 
public, and under certain regulations: a 
company is private, and confined to 
friends and acquaintances: a meeting 
is either public or private: a congre^ 
gaiion is always public. Meetings are 
held by all who have any common con¬ 
cern to arrange: congregations consist 
of those who pursue the same objects, 
particularly in matters of religion, 
although extended in its application 
to other matters: all these diherent 
hinds of assemblies are formed by indi¬ 
viduals in their private capacity: the 
Ollier terms designate assemb/tes that 
come together for national purposes, 
with the exception of the word con¬ 
vention, which may be either domestic 
or political. A par/iufni nt and diet are 
pojmlar assemhlirs under a monarchical 
form of go\eminent; congress and con¬ 
vention are assemblies under a rcjuib- 
iican government: of the first dcsciip- 
lion are i\\opurliaments ol'lingland and 
France, the diets of Germany and JV 
lund, which consisted of subjects as¬ 
sembled by the inonaich to deliberate 
on the affairs of the nation. Of the 
latter desciiptioii arc tlie congress of the 
United ih-o\ince« of Holland, and that 
of the United States of Ainenca, and 
the national convention of France: but 
there is this dillerence observable be¬ 
tween a congress and a convention, that 
the former consists of deputies or dele¬ 
gates from higher authorities, that is, 
from mdcpeiiiiciit go\ci nmenls already 
establi.'.hed ; but a convention is a selt- 
constituled assembly, vihicli has no 
power but what it a.'>sumes to itself. A 
synod and convocation are in religious 
inatter.s what a diet and conventam arc 
in ci\il matters: the Ibrmer exists only 
under an episcojial form of go\eniment; 
the lalter may exist under any form of 
clmreh discipline, even where the autho¬ 
rity lies in the whole body of the minis- 
1r). A council is more important than 
all other species of ; it consists 

of pei>ons inxested with the hignest 
authority, who, m their consultations, do 
not so much transact ordinary concerns 
as arrange the forms and fashions of 
things. Religious councils used to de¬ 
termine matters of faiih and discipline; 
political councils fiame laws and deter¬ 
mine the fate of empires. 

Lucan was so exasperati^a witli the repulse, tliathe 
mutieied soinelhiitg to hitUbelf, utul was hcaid to 
•ay, "that since he coulii nut ha\e u seat uir.ung 
tbmn Ui2Di>e/i, he would bring in one who alone bad 


more merit thau their wliole assemhlu upon wliL'b 
h(> went to the door and bniiight in Cato of Ulicu. 

Aoi>ibn.>r. 

As 1 am insignificant to tlic company in public 
placet*, mid as it is visii>le 1 do not cume thilliur us 
must do to sliowr myself, 1 giMtify the vanity of all 
who pn tcntl to make uii appeal mice. Stkell. 

ll is veiy uiitiiiiil for ii man who is not turned lor 
mirthful mcetinys of men, or assemiltei) of the lair 
sex, to delight in that suit of coiueisutiou winch we 
meet with in cofiee-lioiises. S’ifcai.h. 

Their tribes adjusted, clean'd their vig’roiis wiii';8. 
And many a eiicle, niiiii> ii snort ebsn\. 

Wheel’d round and louiiii; in conyrt-yalion full 
The figiir’d lligiil ascends. '1 'homson. 

As all iniauunt nie.iiis aie to be Used for the pro- 
png itiuu of truth, 1 would not deiei those who .ire 
empltiyed iti pieachiug to common i-omjtcyttlwns 
hum any piactice which they iiiav liiid peisu.i^ue. 

J. IlNsuN. 

The word prirhrimod w.is lust ajjjdied to feueial 
assi’iubliis ol the slates uiidei I.oui.s \ 11. in Fiance, 
about the middle ul'liie twcll'lh centiiiy 

J1l.\('ksione. 

What fiirtliei provoked their indignation was,that 
instead of twenty fi\e pisiolt s loineiiy allowi-d to 
each inoniher t«.i then ciiaigc in e<aning to tlie dul, 
he had pieseuied them w n h mx only. Si ^ n.i. 

1*1101 had not. In weiei, mm li rea on toeompl.n.i ; 
for h«* came to Loiidiui, .mil obluned s ieh inaiee, 
tli.il (^lu IGIU ) he was sent to the ciinyn si at llie 
Hague, as seeiet.iiy to ihu eiahassy. .Iou.nso.n, 

'llie olliee <»f <-ousena'ois ol tlie peace w.ih m a 1\ 
elected lu Scotland . and these, ui'ligati«l hy tlie 
< leigy, weie lesolved, sim e they coiilu not tilitain i In* 
king .s coii'Ciit. to summon lu hts n.ime, hui by t'o n 
own .iutlioiity, a iinuLutum ol si.iUs lit 

A.v/nad of the eelestmls was <’onvi tied, in whiih 
it was lesoUed that 1‘alionage should df'-iend in iiie 
asbisiaiue ut the scienees. JoH.nson 

Tlie ro«vaCrt/j«n is the miaiutuie of a pm Ha mint, 
wlwivtu the archbishop ]irestdcs with legal s>aie. 

lil.ACKsloNK. 

luspu'd by Juno, Thetis' godlike sou 

Cuineu’d to cuunat ail the lirecian liain. Toe.'.. 

ASSENT, CONSENT, AlTUOUAllON, 
CONCUllIlENt'E. 

ASSENT, in Latin assentio, is com¬ 
pounded of tw i»r ad and sentio to ihiiik, 
bigiiifjiiig to bring one's mind or judg¬ 
ment to a thing. CONSENT, c. 7r> 
accede. AFFROBA^l'iON, in Latin 
approbalio, is com pounded of ad and 
probo to pio\c, hignifjing to make n 
thing out good. CONCUR REIS CK, 
V. To agree. 

Assent le-pects matters of judgniont: 
consent respects mailtrs of conduct. 
AVe assent to what we admit to be ti ue ; 
we consent to what ive allow to he done. 
Assent may be given to aiijthin;' 
whether positively projuised by anoiber 
or not, but consent supposes that what in 
consented to is proposed by some other 
person. Some men give their hualy 
assent to propositions which they do not 
fully understand, and their hasty con¬ 
sent to measures which are very inju¬ 
dicious. It :s the part of the true be- 





ASSENT. 


ASSERT. 
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.iever not merely to assent to the Chris¬ 
tian doctrines, but to make them the 
rule of his life : those who consent to a 
bud action arc partakers in the guilt 
of it. 

Pieccpt Kiiiiu only Uic colil approltahon of reiiHon, 
nail ctunpuis an asstnt irt'qiu^iitly 

}ii‘i(ls with reluciaace, e\eti when <leiny is 
sible. IIawkesivobtii. 

■\Vh:it ill sl«*pp Jliou iHfist abhor to elri*am, 

W'iikitii; tiidu ni‘\ui' wilt cuuseut to do. Mietok. 

Assent and consent may sometimes 
be both applied to niatter«) of judgment 
or abstract pnipotsitions, but in that ease 
assent is the aet of an individual, con¬ 
sent i.s the act of many individuals ; one 
'tssents to that vvliich is oHered to his 
notice ; some thiujis arc admitted by the 
common cu7isent of mankind. 

Fa.til is tiu* it^S'nf to un\ iirojiobil'on not thus 
tiiKilo out by thi* (b'diictiun ot loabou, but upon tin* 
cieditol ili(< piopoM'i. Lui Kk.. 

Wljalovorbo thiTiMson, it appears by lb»‘ common 
amsnit of mankind lliai tin* w.iiil ol' Mrtut* docb lu-l 
incur equal uontcinpt with the want ol |Mits. 

II CWKk'.VVOH'JII. 

Approhatioti is a species of assent^ 
coiii'unence of consent. To apjiroie is 
not mereh \xi assent to a thing as light, 
but to deterinine upon it jaMtively to be 
so; tlie word assent is applied therefore 
most piopeily to speculatite matters oi 
matters of infeicnco or deduction; ap- 
pi obation to practical matters or matters 
of comluct, Us to j;i\e one's assent to a 
jiroposition in Euelid, to express ones 
uj)jjrobatio?i of a particular measure. 

Tin* evidenci* < f Ciod’s ow u lebtinioiu, .’uMrd uiilo 
tin* n.ilnial tts$(ht ol icason, cuncfinin*' tlie ft*i- 
t!unl\ ol tliing-4, doih nut .i bltlccuintoit amt {‘onfuiu 
tin* b.onc*. llooKi-K. 

Thrri* as nmrli diffcri’iicc* i’clwci’n tin* a/jntifia- 
ti»a ot tin* jnil^’mcut ami the actual \obuuU'> ut the 
will with nlitiuu to the kann* olijcet iib llie.t* is 
Imtwi'cii ,1 man’b Mi-wiii;* a d 'iiaba* tiitni; with hi» 
eye and hi*. ic>..cliin^' alo r it wiih Ins h.imi. Sucni. 

Concurrence is projierly the coftsent 
of man) ; co/isent may jiass between 
two individuals, nainel), the part) pro¬ 
posing and the party to whom the thing 
i** proposed ; but concurrence is ahva)s 
given oy numbers: consent may be 
givt n by a nartv who has no personal 
interest in tne thing conscnie. l to; con¬ 
currence is given b) those w ho have a 
foiumoii interest in the thing proposed: 
consent therefore passes between j>er- 
sons individually, concurrence between 
communities or between men collec¬ 
tively. 

When thou canst truly cull these \hlucs thine, 

Ue wUc ttud fit‘t‘, by hctcieu'a content and mine. 

Duyoek. 


Tat(|mn the Proud was e;.]iellcd by a umwioal 

c n.currenre oi nubles and {.euple. Sw*iri. 

Assent is given by equals or inferiors, 
it IS opposed to contradiction or denial; 
consent is given by superiors or tliose 
who have the power of preventing, it 
is oppo.*%ed to refusal ; wjijn'ohation is 
given by equals or siijicriuis, or ihose 
who have the power to withhold it, it is 
opposed to disapprobation : concurrence 
is given by equals, it is opposed to 
opposition or rcjeciion. 

It j-. bill a \vr\ liuh* wh’.l»- befon* we .shall all cer¬ 
tainly be ol till-, mind—lit .t the best tiling; wu ruiild 
h.nc done lu this woiid was to )iiepure loi uiio.lu i 
Could I repie-eni to joii lh.it in\i»iiiU' woihl whu-li 
I iini spi-akiii^ ul, you would all r'‘.iiulj a^-ent to this 
CUUIJNOI. Tll.I.U I 80 .\. 

1 am far from cxcusin;* oi deny injj that eomph.iiict*: 
for plenaiy cunseitf it w.is not. i\I^a CtiAM.ks 1. 

Tli.it nut past me, but 
Ily learnud up probation ot my judj*! s 

.SlIAmi'KAKK. 

Kir M.itthew Ilak* inenttons one c is • wlieiein the 
Lords may alter a money bill (tli.ili-.. tiom a eie.ib r 
to a lens tune)—heie he s.iv*. tin* lull need not !.« 
Bi'Ut back to the t ominous loi then mm urrv ivi\ 

15l \0K>TO\g. 


TO ASSEKT, MAINTAIN, VINDICATK. 

To ASSERT, Tt) aj/irtn, assert. 
MAINTAIN, in French tnaiuPnir, 
from the Latin nianiis and feuco, signi 
fies to hold by the hand, that is, closely 
and firmly. VINDICATE, m Latin 
7 'indic>iius, paiticiple of nndteo, voiu- 
poMiided of inm and dico, signifies to 
pronounce a violent orpositito sentenci*. 

To assert is to declare a thing as our 
own ; to maintain is to abide by wbal 
we have so declared; to vindicate is to 
stand up for that which concerns our¬ 
selves or others. We assert unv thing 
to he true ; we maintain it by adilueing 
proofs, facts, or arguments,* we rindi- 
cate our ow ii conduct or that of unotlu r 
when it is called in question. We 
assert boldly or impudently ; wc main¬ 
tain steadily or obstinately : we vindi¬ 
cate resolutely or insolently. A right 
or claim is asserted which is avowed to 
belong to any one; it is maintained 
when atiempls are made to prove its 
justice, or regain its possession; like 
cause of the asserter or maintainor is 
vindicated by another. Innocence is as- 
set led by a positive declaration; it is 
maintained by repeated ass(*rtions and 
the support of testimony; it is vindi¬ 
cated through the interference of ano 
ther. The most guilty persons do not 
hesitate to assert their innocence with 
the hope of inspiring credit; and 
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some will persist in maintaining it even 
after their guilt has been pronounced ; 
but the really innocent man will never 
want a friend to vindicate him when 
his honour or his reputation is at stake. 
Assertions which are made hastily and 
inconsiderately are seldom long main- 
iained without exposing a person to 
ridicule ; those who attempt to vindicate 
a bad cause expose themselves to as 
inucJi reproach as if the cause were 
their own. 

When the great soul buoys up to tlii'. high i)oint, 
Leavjii» gross nature's sedinieuts below, 

'i'hi-u, uud then only, Adam’s oil'spring quits 
'J'he sage and hero of the liehis anti woods, 

/Isserts his rank, and rises into man. Yovno. 

Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of his tia- 
gedies, asurts the unity of the Supreme Being. 

Cumberland. 

I am willing to bolieic tli.it Diy don wanted ratlicr 
skill to discover the light than MiUie to matntmn it. 

Johnson. 

•'I'is just that I should vindicate alone 

The broken truce, or lor the bieach atone. Dbyden. 


ASSOCIATE, COMPAMON. 

ASSOCIATE, in Latin associatus^ 
participle of associo, compounded of as 
or ad and socio to ally, signifies one 
united with a person. COM 1*AN ION, 
from company, signifies one that bears 
company (v. To accompani/). 

Associates are habitually together: 
companions are only occasionally in 
company. As our habits are formed 
from our associates, we ought to be par¬ 
ticular in our choice of them. as our 
companions contribute much to our 
enjoyments, v\e ought to choose such 
as are suitable to ourselves. Many 
men may be admitted as companions, 
who would not altogether be ht as 
associates. 

We see many struggling single about the world, 
unhappy for want of an ussociate, and pining with 
tile necessity of cutiilniug their sentiments to their 
own boBunis. Johnson. 

Theie is a ilegree of want by which the freedom 
of agency is almost destroyed, and long association 
wltli tortuitouB cumpanumt will at lust relax the 
stnclnessof truth.and abate the fervour of sincerity. 

Johnson. 

An associate may take part with us 
in some business, and share with us in 
the labour: a companion takes part 
with us in some concern, and shares 
with us in the pleasure or the pain. 


Thus while the cordage stretch’d ashore may guide 
Our brave companions through the swelling tide, 
This floating lumber ahull sustain tlieni o'er 
Thu rocky shelves, in salety to the shore. 

FALOONEft. 

ASSOCIATION, SOCIETY, COMPANY, 
PARTNERSHIP. 

All these terms denote a union oi 
several persons into one body. ASSO¬ 
CIATION (v. To associate) is general, 
the rest are specific. Whenever we ha¬ 
bitually or frequently meet together for 
some common object, it is an associa¬ 
tion. Associations are therefore po¬ 
litical, religious, commercial, and lite¬ 
rary. A SOCIETY is an association 
for some specific purpose, moral or 
religious, civil or political. A COM¬ 
PANY is an association of many for 
the purpose of trade. A PARTNER¬ 
SHIP is* an association of a few for the 
same object. 

Whenever association is used in dis¬ 
tinction Irom the others, it denotes that 
which is partial in its object and tempo¬ 
rary in its duration. It is founded on 
unity of sentiment as well as unity of 
object j but It IS mostly unorganized, 
and kept together only by the spirit 
which gives rise to it. A society re¬ 
quires nothing but unity of object, vvhicli 
is permanent m its nature ; it is well or¬ 
ganized, and commonly set on foot to 
promote the cause of humanity, lite¬ 
rature, or religion. No country can 
boast such numerous and excellent so¬ 
cieties, whether of a charilahle, a reli¬ 
gious, or a literary description, as Eng¬ 
land. Companies arc brought together 
for the purposes of interest, and are dis¬ 
solved when that object ceases to exist : 
their duration depends on the con¬ 
tingencies of profit and loss. The South 
Sea Company, which was founded on an 
idle speculation, was formed for the ruin 
of many, and dispersed almost as soon 
as it was formed. Partnerships are 
altogetlier of an individual and private 
nature. As they are without organiza¬ 
tion and system, they are more pre¬ 
carious than any other association. 
Their duration depends not only on the 
chances of trade, but the compatibility 
of individuals to co-operate in a close 
point of union. They are often begun 
rashly, and end ruinously. 


Addison contributed more than a fourth part Tof 
the lust volume of the Spectator), and the other con¬ 
tributors are by no means unwortiiy of appearing as 
hU as$odate$. Johnson. 


For my own part, I could wish tluit ail honest men 
w'ould enter into an association for the Bup|Hirt ul 
one another against Die endeavours of those whom 
they ought to look upon as their common enemies 
whatever side they may belong to. At'DifUN. 

What I humbly propose to the public is, that there 
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m.aylK* .i soctctij CTrrte>i in I.inniIon, lo ronsi'st of tlic 
mokt skilful piTson ^ of both hoxob, for the insiicrtion 
<)1 ntodcH anil fushiona. UunoRi*!*. 

Tlie nation is a company of players. AomsoN. 

(jay was tlie ('eneial favourite of the whole asso- 
ciiition of W'lts; hut lliey rogaided him as a play¬ 
fellow rather tliati a/*r(rhi(>r, and treated him with 
more fondue.s8 than leapeet. Johnson. 

Smiety ii a. partnership in all science; a partner¬ 
ship in c^ery virtue and in all peifeetion. lluRKE. 

AS.SOCTATION, COMBINATION. 

ASSOCIATION, V. Amjciafe. 
COMBINATION, from tho Latin rom- 
hvw, or con and binusy si^^uifies tyinj; 
two into one. 

An as'soriation is somcthiiiff less 
bindin^^ than a comhinatum: assucia- 
liotts arc formed for purjio.ses of con- 
\onienee; combinatiotis are formed to 
serve either the interests or passions of 
men. The word aamniation is therefore 
always luUen in a j^ood or an indillerent 
sense ; rnmbinution in an indifferent or 
laid .sense. An (i^ndciatioii. is public; 
It enroraees all classes of men : a rom- 
btnation is often private, and includes 
only a ])articular (loscription of persons. 
Aworiainnts are (brined for some 
neral purpose: rombinationft are fre- 
i[nentl> formed for particular purposes, 
winch respect the interest of tlie few, to 
the injur) of nuiiiy. AuoHations are 
foiined by fjfood citizens; combimilions 
by discontented mechanic.s, or low per¬ 
sons in eeiieral. 

Ill jji\ y(»-.tcr.la\'‘?]);ipcr I propn<!t>d th il the hoin*st 
nii'ii < t .ill p.iitK*'! sh( iild (‘uti'i into .1 kind of asso- 
cuituvi foi tho dofftnu of out* uiuitiii‘ 1 . AnniMiN. 

'i’!i(*i»* ii no ilonht hut all tin* safi-ty, h.»ppini*ss, 
.md I invcntcni (• mijoy in thu lifts in horn 

till- cnnihiiitihoii ol p.irticnl.ii' pciituin, inlti sitcudu’s 
oi coipotations. S'ouiit. 

'I'hc I f} <d’ lln> |n’opU* in rilifs and iownn, Ihoiii'li 
unriulan.ilt’ly (from a ff.ir of thfir muUiindf and 
I most ti*;;arilcil, iiu"ht in f.ift lobe 

the lo.isl if^'iirdod, on the snhject of monopoly. 

livUKK. 

When used forthin^js, association is a 
natural action; combination an arbi¬ 
trary action. Things nwyochi//? of them¬ 
selves, but combinations are formed 
either by desii^n or uccideut. Nothing 
will associate but what harmonizes; 
things the most opposite in their nature 
m;iy he combined together. W^e asso¬ 
ciate per.sonswith places, or events with 
names; discordant properties arc com¬ 
bined in the same body. With the 
name of one’s birth-place arc associated 
pleasurable recollections; virtue and 
'dee are so combined in the same cha¬ 
racter as to form a (sontrast. The asso- 
ciatim of ideas is a remarkable pheno¬ 


menon of the human mind, but it can 
never be admitted as solving any dilli- 
culty respecting the structure and com 
position of the soul; the combination of 
letters forms syllables, and that of syl¬ 
lables forms words. 

Mfeknpss and courtesy will always recotnmeud 
the tirst address, but soon pall and nauseate uulesi 
they are associated with more sprightly quaiitios. 

Johnson. 

Iteforc the time of Drydon, those happy combi- 
nnttiiHS td' words which disUngtush poetry Irom pioxe 
h.id bci-n lately attempted. " joh.nso.v. 

A.SSURANCE, CONFIDENCE. 

ASSURANCE implies either the act 
of making another sure (v. To affirm)y 
or of being sure one’s self. CONFI¬ 
DENCE implies simply the act of the 
inmd in conjidingy which is equivalent 
to a feeling. 

Assuranrey as an action, is to confi¬ 
dence as the means to the end. We 
give a person an assurance in order to 
inspire him with confidence. Assurance 
and confidence, as a sentiment in our¬ 
selves, may respect either that which is 
e.vternal of us, or that which belongs to 
ourselves: in the first case they are 
both taken in an indifTerent sense: hut 
the feeling oi'as'^urance is much stronger 
than that of conJideneCy and applies 
to objects that interest the feelings; 
wherea.s confidence applies only to such 
objects as exercise the understanding: 
thus we have an as.swance of a life to 
come; an assurance of a blessed im- 
moitality : wc have a confidence iii a 
person’s integrity. 

1 appr.il to piKtoritN, siijs .■I'.scbylus; to postviity 
I coU'.ei'iMlpd my w oiks, in tho as^rance that they 
Mill moot th.il leward fiom timoMliicli thep.’iiti.)lity 
of ni\ coMUMtiporuru’S rflusps to bestoA. 

(^r.MnKRLAND. 

.\11 tbp argumonls upon wliifh a m.ui.Mlio is tell- 
inij tlic piiMito alTairs of ain)lher, may ground hi« 
conjidence of security, be must, upon reflection, 
know to be tinceiliiinl because lie findstliem Mithout 
effect upon him-elf. Johnson. 

As respects ourselves exclusively, 
assurance is employed to designate 
either an occasional feeling, or a habit 
of the miud; confidencey an occasional 
feeling mostly : assurancCy therefore, ui 
this sense, may bo used indifferently, 
but in general it has a bad acceptation ; 
confidence has an indifferent or a good 
sense. 

I never sit silent in company when secret history 
is talking, but 1 am reproached for want of asswr- 
ance. JonNsoN. 

H 
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Tlie hope of fame is necesiarily counectcd with 
such considerations as must abate the ardour of confi¬ 
dence, and repress the vigour of pursuit. Johnson. 

Assurance is a self-possession of the 
mind, arisinc^ from the conviction thiit 
all in ourselves is ri;fht ; confidence is 
that self-i)ossession only in particular 
cases, and grounded on the reliance we 
have in our abilities or our character. 
The man of assurance never lo.scs him¬ 
self under any circumstances, however 
trying; ho is calm and easy when 
another is abashed and confoundeil 
the man wlio has confidence will gene¬ 
rally have it in cases that warrant him 
to trust to himself. A liar utlers his 
ialsehoods with an air of assurance, in 
orderthe more effectually to gain belief; 
conscious innocence enables a per-ion to 
speak with confidence when intoi rogated. 
Assura?ire show-s itself m the behaviour, 
confidence in tlic conduct. Young people 
are apt to assert e\ery thing with a 
tone of assurance ; no man should nii- 
dertakc any thing without a conjideuce 
in himself. 

MoiU'sty, the (lau^ditor of Kuovn IptU’c, and 
ancf, live olfapriup of I;: nova nee, met ueri.Uuf illy 
'ipou the road; and as both had a ions' "*'1' ;*<•, 

and had exjioiienced IVoinfoimiM hariLship'. ihai t' ey 
were alike ntnjnahlied to jnii >uo tlio’i )t>iiiian .ilone, 
they .'vsjieod, loi tlieii inutn il ad\aiila, e, t) ti.r.t i 
tos'ether. 

I mu'vt obscivc that there is a lioimis modc'l'. 
wlueh jn.stly dehcrie". to be ii<ltfulfd. arm which 
those very person^ oltcn <1.senior who la'in* 
selves nuiMt upon a well-bn d conjoh'iu f. Tliii 
happims when a man is nshameil to .vet up to his 
reason, and would not, upon iniy coiisideialion, be 
snrpiiscd in the piactieo of tliO'<e duties for the per 
fiirniance of which he w as sent into the wo.ld. 

At^DI-^oN. 

ASSni/VNCE, IMPUDKNCK. 

ASSURANCE, v. Assurance, confi¬ 
dence. IMPUDENCE literally im¬ 
plies shanielc.ssncss. They are so closely 
allied to each other, that assuranre is 
distinguished from impudence more in 
the manner than the’ spirit; for impu¬ 
dence has a grossness attached to it 
which does not belong to assuranre. 
Vulgar peo])le arc impudent because 
they have as5M;a;/ce to break through 
all the forms of society ; but tho.se wiio 
are more cultivated will have their as¬ 
surance controlled by its decencies and 
refinements. 

A man of aswance, though at first it only de 
noted a person of a free and open carriage, is nv.w 
very usually applied to a profligate wretch, who can 
break tlirough all tlic rules of decency and morality 
without a blusli. I shall endeavour, thercfoio, in 
this essay, to lestore these wonls to their true mean¬ 
ing, to orevent the idea of modesty from being coii- 
foundsd wilh that of sheepisltne^s. and to hinder vn- 
pwknee from passing lor ass«*rancc. Hvdqc.ul. 


ASTRONOMY, ASTROLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY is compounded of 
the Greek aetjp and vopoq, and signifits 
the laws of the stars, or a knowledge of 
their laws. ASTROLOGY, fronia<s-tjp 
and Xoyog, signifies a reasoning on the 
stars. 

The astronomer. studies the course 
and movement of the stars: tlic astro- 
Intrer reasons on their inlluenco. Idie 
former obsL‘r\es the state ofthe heavens, 
marks the order of time, tlie eclipses 
and the revolutions whitdi arise out of 
the established laws of motion in the 
immen.se universe: the latter predicts 
events, draws horoscopes, and aii- 
n()unce.s all the vicissitudes of rain and 
snow, heat and cold, &c. The astro¬ 
nomer calculates and seldom errs, as 
his calculations arc built on fi\ed rules 
and actual observations : the asfro/o^rr 
deals in conjectures, and his imagina¬ 
tion often deceives bun. The (istnmrnner 
explains wbat he knows, and merits the 
esteem of the learned ; the asiroloffei' 

)'izaids wliat he thinks, and seeks to 
jdCaSe. 

A'<YI.r^f, KKl'lTOK, SUEI.TFK, UK- 
TKK \T. 

ASYI-UM, in Latin asylum, in 
Gieek anvXov, compounded of a pri\ati\e 
and (TvXii plunder, signifies a place 
exempt from plunder. REFUGE, in 
Latin lefa^ium, from rrfiu^io to fiv 
awa\, signifii's the place one may Hi 
away to. SHELTER coin<'s from \helt, 
in liigh German schuten, Saxon sccata, 
&CC., from the Hebrew rata to hide, sig- 
nifving a cover or hiding-place. RE¬ 
TREAT, in French ictraite, J.atin 
retract us, from reJiaho, or re and traho 
to draw back, signifies the place that is 
situated behind fir iu the back ground. 

Asylum, rifiufre, and shelter, all flc- 
notc a pl.icc of safety ; but the former 
is fixed, the two latter are occasional: 
the retreat is a place of tranquillity 
rather than of safety. An asylum is 
chosen by him who has no home, a 
refuge by him who is a])j)rehensive of 
danger: the French emigrants found a 
refuge in England, hut very few will 
make it an asylum. The inclemencies 
of the weather make us seek a shelter. 
The fatigues and toils of life make us 
seek a retreat. It i.s the part of tt 
Christian to afford an asyium to tha 
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helpless orphan and widow. The terri¬ 
fied passenger takes refuge in the first 
house he comes to, when assailed by an 
evil-disposed mob. The vessel shat¬ 
tered in a storm takes shelter in tlie 
nearest haven. The man of business, 
wearied with the anxieties and cares of 
the world, disengages himself from the 
whole, and seeks a retreat suited to his 
circumstances. 

This ailM>utiir<-r knows lie lias not fur to iro lipfo.o 
lit.* jn(>(.‘t Willi huiim foitrt'HS that li.iii bi'uu r.uhuil 
by sophivtry foi the asylum ol error. 

Hawke swonrii. 

Superstition, now retiring from Rome, may jet 
find reftaje in the tuu.iiitainii of Tibet 

('UMntUf.AXD 
In rueful g.izc 

Tile cattle stand, and on the seowliiig heavens 
('list a deploring eye, by uiun foisook ; 

liu to till* ciowded eott.ige liies him fast, 

Ol seeks tlie shelter of the duwiiwaid cave. 

Tiiumsux 

l-'or lliiH. this only favom let me sue. 

If pity can to eoiuiuer’d foes \»e due; 
lb luse il nut. \mv let mj \iody ha\e 
'1 he laht rt'tuut of Uumuu kind, a grave. Daydek. 

TO ATOM’. TOU, KXITATK. 

ATONE, or at one, signifies to be at 
))eace or good friends. EXPIATE, in 
Latin (wjiidfus, participle ot expio, 
coiniiouibled of e.r and pio, signifies to 
put out or make clear by an act of |)H‘ty. 

Both thchc terms express a satisfac- 
ti di for ail ofience; but a/o/tt? is general, 
expiate is particular. We may atane 
f*>r\x fault by any species of .sulfering; 
we expiate a crime only by sufienng u 
legal punisliiiicnt. A female often suf- 
fuioniU atones for her violation of chas- 
tit\ lj\ the misery she entails on hcrsclf; 
there are too mail) unfortunate wretches 
111 England w ho expiate their crimes on 
a gallows. 

<) let Itie bl.MKl, already ‘.pilt, atmie 

I’or the ji.ist ciiiufb oreur-.M L.iuiued.m. liavnEX. 

How sacred ought kings’ lives be held, 

WJini but the death of one 

l>eniainls an empire’s blood fur erpia'ion ! I.rv 

Neither atonement nor expiation 
alwats necessarily rctiuire punishment 
or even suffering from the offender. 
The nature of the atonement depends 
on the nature of the offence or will of 
I ho individual who is offended; cxjfia- 
(ions are frequently made by means ol 
performing certain religious rites or acts 
of piety. Offences between man and 
man arc sometimes atoned for by an 
acknowledgment of error; but oifenccs 
towards God require uii expiatory sa¬ 
crifice, which our Saviouf has been 
pleased to make of himself, that 'we. 


through Him, might become partaken# 
of eternal li/e. Expiation, therefore, 
in the religious sense, is to atonement 
as the means to the end ; atonement U 
often obtained by an expiation, but 
there may be expiations where there is 
no atonement. 

I w'ould carne»tly desire the fltory-tcllcr to con¬ 
sider, tliat no wit Ol mirth at the cud of a story ciiti 
atone for thu half liuur that has been lost betoru they 
cuiui; at it. Stei LE. 

N'ot all the pow’r of verse w ith magic join’d 
Can heal the torture ufu ioic-sick rniud; 

Altai, may smoke with erpuittiry tire. 

Too weak to make a well-tixed love retire. I’orTEa, 

ATTACHMENT, AFFECTION, INCLI¬ 
NATION. 

ATTACHMENT (v. To adhere) 
respects persons and things: AFFEC- 
7 'ION (V. Affection) regards persons 
only: INCLINATION, denoting the 
act of inclining, has respect to things 
mostly, hut may be applied to objects 
generaWv. 

Atttu'hment, as it regards persons, is 
lut so powerful or solid as affection. 
Children arc attached to those uho will 
minister to their gratifications; they 
have an affection for their nearest and 
dearest rciutives. Attachment is some¬ 
times a tender sentiment between per- 
soiis of different sexes: affection is an 
uff'.iir of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing attachments of 
joung people are seldom entitled to 
serious notice; although sometimes they 
may ripen by a long intercourse into a 
laudable and steady affection. Nothing 
is so delightful as to see affection 
among brothers and sisters. 

Though devoted to Ihe study of philosoplij, and 
a gicat master in the e.irly science of the times, 
Solon mixed with theerluliiess in ^oc^d\, and did 
not ludd b.ick from those tender lies and attach- 
meats which cuuuect u man to the v^orld. 

t UMBKRI.ANU. 

When I was sent to school, the gaiety of my look, 
and the liveliness uf niy hMpiacity. soon gaiin’d me 
ndniissiun to heaits not yet forlilied ugaiu^t a//ection 
by artihee or luierest. Joh.nson, 

Attachment is a something more 
powerful and positite than inclination : 
the latter is a rising sentiment, a mere 
leaning of the mind towards an object; 
the former is a feeling already fixed so 
as to create a tie; an attctchmeni is 
formed, an inclination arises in the 
mind of itself. 

My only dislike arose from on attachment he dis- 
cutored to my daughter. Uoi.dsmtth. 

I am g'nd that ho whom I must have loved from 
duly, wlmtcter he had been, is aueh a one as I caw 
Jove from inclimtioH, St e > - 

K 2 
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In respect to things, attachment and 
inclination admit of a similar distinc< 
tion. We strive to obtain that to which 
we are attached, but a simple inclination 
rarely produces any effort for possession. 
Little imnds are always betraying their 
attachment to trifles. It is the cha¬ 
racter of indifference not to show an 
inclination to any thing. Interest, simi¬ 
larity of character, or habit, gives rise to 
attachment; a natural warmth of tenij)er 
f^ives birth to various inclinations. 
Suppress the Gi st inclination to gaming, 
Icht it grow into an attachment. 

Till* .Tows arc rcni.nkablt* for an attachment lo 
Ihfii own cuuiili'y. Aiutibu.v. 

A mi'K'iMc/ina'ion <0 a thing ih not jmija'ily the 
willing ul that thing, and yet in matters utdut) men 
fioqueutly reckon it as such. Souin. 

TO ATTACK, AS.SAIL, ASSAULT, KN- 
COUNTLIK. 

ATTACK, in French attociuer, 
changed from attacker, in Latin at- 
tnv.lum, participle of uttingo, signifies 
to bring into close contact. ASSAIL, 
ASS 4 ULT, in French «vAa? 7 //r, Latin 
assilio, asHiltum, compounded of as or 
ad and salio, signifies to leap upon. 
FNCOUNTKR, in French rencontre, 
compounded of (?w orand cimtre, in 
Latin contra against, signifies to run or 
come against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest aic 
specific terms. I'o attack is to niaku 
an approach in order to do sonic tioUnice 
to the person ; to a\sait or assault is to 
make a sudden and vehement attack ; 
to encounter is to meet the attack of 
another. One attacks by simply offering 
violence without neces^arlly producing 
an effect; one assails by means of 
missile weapons; one assaultshy direct 
personal violence; one encounters by 
opposing \iolence to violence. Men 
and animals attack or encounter ; men 
only, in the literal sense, assail or 
assault. Animals attack each other 
with the weapons nature has bestowed 
upon them : those who provoke a mul¬ 
titude may expect to have their houses 
or windows assailed with stones, and 
their persons assaulted : it is ridiculous 
to attempt to encounter those who are 
superior in strength and prowess. 

When they (the Grecians^ endeavoured lo pos^ew 
themselves of a town, it was usual first to attempt it 
by storm, surrounding it with tlu-ir whole army ana 
attaching it in all quarters at once. Putter. 

So when he saw his flatt’ring arts to fail. 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort Vassait. Stekst.b. 


Anti double death did wretched man iu\ttdt'. 

Ity steel assauite;l, and by gold betnned. DrvdkK 

Putting Ihnmsclies in ordei of battle, they cn 
counteu'd their enemies. KnoIlk-s. 

They are all used figuratively. Men 
attack with reproaches or censures; 
they assail with abuse; they are as¬ 
saulted by temptations; they encountir 
opposition and difficulties. A fever 
attacks; horrid shrieks assail the car; 
dangers are encountered. I'he repu- 
tiitions of men in public life arc often 
wantonly attacked; they are assailed 
in every direction by the inurmujs and 
complaints of the discontented ; they 
often encounter the obstacles uliicli 
party spirit throws in the way, without 
reaping any solid advantage to them¬ 
selves. 

Till* women miglit possilily have can i«‘d thi*! Got Inc 
biulding higher, li.id not a’l.imous monk, Thoni.n. 
(’oiin. (te liy name, At'cf it with gieat w.il .ind 
resolution. Aimi.soN. 

Nol trill} penitent, but chief to try 

Her huvltand, liow f.ir U’g’d his jiatienee bears. 

Ills %iiiue or we.ikuess which w.i\ to as\ail, 

Mii.'KiN. 

It is siilTieient that joii aie aide to mronutcr the 
bunptai tons which now n^'^nnll joii: when (tod sends 
tii.ils, he may .send strength. III*. 'I'm i.tni. 

ATTACK, ASSAUl.T, l.XJflUNTl.IJ, 
ONSl.T, CIIAKC;!:. 

ATTACK, ASSAULT, EKCOUN- 
TKR (r. To attack), denote the act tif 
nftaf'king, a'^saidtiug, enrountenug. 
ONSET signifies a setting on or to, a 
commencing. CHARGE (?’. To accuse) 
sigmfies pressing upon. 

An attack ami assault may he made 
upon ail unresisting object: encounter, 
onset, and charge, require at least two 
opposing parties. An aUack may be 
slight or indirect; an 2s\ault must 
always bo direct, and mostly t igorous 
An attack upon a town not'd not he 
attended with any injury to the walls 
or inhabitants; but an assault is com¬ 
monly conducted so as to effect its 
capture. Attacks are made by robbers 
upon the per&oii or propt'rly of another ; 
assaults upon the person only. An 
encounter generaWy respects an informal 
casual meeting between single indivi¬ 
duals ; onset and charge a regular 
attack between contending armies: 
onset is employed for the commence¬ 
ment of the battle; charge for an attack 
from a particular quarter. When 
knight-errantry was in vogue, encoun¬ 
ters were perpetually taking place 
between the knights, which were some- 
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tunes tturcc and bloody. Armies tbat 
make impetuous omein, arc not always 
preparetUo withstand a continued aiUtck 
with perscvcrun«*.e ut\d steadiness. A 
I’urious and well-directed charge from 
the cavalry will hometimes decide the 
fortune of the day. 

TU Tf ss (juf nwcuM of diversion which ha« not 
bfcu ;;fner.ill\ coudointiod, ihutit^li it i.s jirotUu'ctl hy 
till (tt'Ufh upon who have not volutitariiy cn- 

tcn-tl il..' li^is; wlio liud tlirnidclvcs bufleied in the 
li nk, ,iu<l have iii>ithiT me.iiis of deioiice imr pov..i- 
bilits ofIIAWKksMoiiiH. 

Wf ilo not lin<l the iiierkiiess <<f .1 l.unh in .1 tT«*a- 
tiire HO uinu'd iui battle and asi lult <i> the lioii. 

Addison. 

And such a frown 

litich f.i'it at tlr olhc'i, .Is VI Ill'll luo black cloud«i, 
Willi luMv'ii’s .iililli'iN ti.iiii'ht, ronic t.ittlin^ o’l, 
Ilov.'iin;,' a sp.u e, till winds the ^itriial blow. 

To join their d.uk tneounfer in mid air. Mi’ ion. 

iht\rts Jij line se-*ni best, bko tlio'.c ju w.u, 

Kieiee, le olute. uiui dtaie with ,ill the loice. Tate. 

() 111) .Viitonio’ I’m all on fire; 

M\ soul is u|i in aims, read) to charge, 

.\nd heai ainnlst the loe with conn’rinj' troops. 

CONQBEVE. 


ihev tru c3ttxfnw»«»t*. 

pcr^aually miuk ii> to 

iaciid some ichcm« oC llieir own Use 
Rolice of the public. 
nothing more tliari /fftii# of skill lo 
who can most cfreciually im|>o><J on the 
croduliiy of mankind. Sjuri^ed jicoplt* 
make attempts; per.severi/if' ]>eoplc 
make triuh: placer.’, atfempt to perform 
did'erent parts, and /r// to gain ap¬ 
plause. An eiulrjivovr is a continued 
attempt. Attempts may be frunJc^s; 
trials may be vain ; endeavours, thuu^rh 
unavailing, may be well meant. Many 
attempts are made wbicli exceed the 
abilities of the attempter; attempts at 
imitation expose the imitator to ridicule 
when they do not succeed; triats are 
made in matters of .sjieculalion, the 
re.-sults of which are uncertain ; endea¬ 
vours are made in tlie moral concern.^ 
of life. People aftemj t to unle buok.s ; 
they Zr// \arious methods; and endea¬ 
vour to obtain a livelihood. 


ATTl'.MPT, THIAL, r.NDK.^VOUIt, 
Kl'FORT, KS‘SAY. 

ATTEMPT, in French at tenter, 
I^atiii attento, from at or ad and tenta, 
signifies to try at a tiling, TRIAL, 
from try, in French tenter, Hebrew tur 
to stretch, signifies to stretch the pow'cr. 
ENDEAVOUR, compounded of en 
and the French devoir to owe, signifie.s 
to tr\ according to one's duty. EF¬ 
FORT, in Frencli effort, from the 
Latin effert, pre.sent tense of effero, 
compounded of e or ex andyiro, signifie-s 
a bringing out or calling forth the 
strength. ESSAY, in French essay or, 
comes piob.ibly from the German er- 
iuchen, compounded of or and suchen 
to seek, written in old (lernian A'wa/f/u'//, 
and is doubtless conneeted with sehen 
to SCO or look after, signifying to aspire 
.liter, to look up to. 

To attempt is to set about a thing 
with a view of cllecting it to try is to 
set about a thing with a view of seeing 
the result. An attempt re.sjiecis the 
action with its ohjeet; a trial is the 
exercise of power. We always act when 
we attempt; we use the senses and the 
understanding when we try. We at¬ 
tempt by trying, but we may try 
without attempttf/ff: when a tliief at¬ 
tempts to break into a house, he first 
tries the locks and fastenings to see 
where he ran mo.st easily gain admit¬ 
tance. Men attempt to remove evils; 


A ii.itur.il and uun'iistra'iii'd tielnivionr h.is somo- 
tliiu;; in it so .i;;i«*eul)U' tli.it it is no wotiiU’i to sco 
people endcavouttug .itu’i it. Hut at l!ie same, 
tune It i.s M.>\et) bird to lot w iien it i.s not Itoiii w illi 
iis.lh.it peoj’le olten in.ike theni&ehes inueiilous 111 
atlcii.pt.ng It. 'Vim’S'i.v. 

To biin^ it to tlie tua^, will von ilaie 
Dur I'lpes, our skill, utir \oiees to eoinpaie? 

DnvDtN. 

Whethei or no ('iiid Socoi'os on tlie d i) of Ins 
exeention) (iod w'il .I’ppone ol iiu .leti.'iis I know 
no' I Imt tills 1 mil suie oi, tli.it I have at all limes 
iiunlu It III) tndcavoui to please him. Audi.-on. 

An effort is to an attempt as a means 
to an end ; it i.s the act of calling forth 
those powers which are reipiired in an 
attempt. Great attempts fretjuently 
require great efforts, either of body or 
mind. 

The man of .sn'.'iicit) be-lirs hini'^eir to divti-e.-Hhis 
enemy b) inethoiUjiiohuble and lediicible Ivi reason . 
M) tlie s.iiiie rensvin will I'oiUly Ins eiieni) to elude 
the-tc hi-. ie:;uliu vffotts but )OVir lool projeel.s w itli 
.stieh notable iiiconsi>tene), thatuueoait.eot ihon^’iit 
call evade hts machlualions. >Si hKi.h. 

An essay is an imperfect attempt, or 
attempt lo do something which cannot 
bt) done without difficulty. It is applied 
either to corporeal or intellectual 
matters. 

I af erwardH made several essai/s towards speaking. 

Addis OK. 

Whence treatises which serve as 
attempts to illustrate any point in 
morals arc termed essays. 

This treatise prides itself in no higher a tiilo than 
that of an t'ssay, or imperfect attempt ut a sutyeei. 

Cl.AK\ll '.K 
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ATTEMPT, UNDERTAKING, ENTEll- 
PUISE. 

ATTEMPT iv. To attempt) sig:nifies 
the thing attempted, UNDERTAK¬ 
ING, from undertake^ or take in hand, 
signifies the thing taken in hand. EN¬ 
TERPRISE, from the French entre- 
prisy participle entreprendre to under¬ 
take, has the same original sense. 

The idea of something set about to be 
completed is common to all these terms. 
An attempt is less complicated than an 
undertaking; and that less arduous 
than an enterprise. Attempts arc the 
common exertions of power lor obtaining 
an object * an undertaking involves in 
it many parts and particulars which 
require thought and judgment: an en- 
ierjirise has more that i'^ hazardous and 
dangerous in it; it reepnres resolution. 
Attempts are frequently made on the 
lives and property of individuals; un¬ 
dertakings are Ibrmed for private pur- 
lioses; enterjrises arc commenced lor 
some great national object. Nothing 
can be effected without making Ibe 
attempt; attempts are thercbiro ofien 
idle and unsuccessful, when the} are 
made by persons of little discretion, 
who arc eager to do somelbing without 
knowing how to direct their po'vors: 
undertakings are of a more seiious 
nature, and involve a man s serious 
interests; if begun without adequate 
means of bringing them to a conclusion, 
they too frequentl} bring ruin by their 
failure on those who are concerned in 
them : enterprises require personal sa¬ 
crifices rather than those of interest; he 
who does not combine great resolution 
and perseverance with considerable 
bodily powers, will be ill-fitted to take 
part in grand enterprises. 

Whv will thou rush to certain death and rage, 

1 n rash attempts beyond thy tender age ? IUivdkn. 

"When I hear a man cova\ lain of his be«ag unfor¬ 
tunate in all his undertakings, I slirewdly suspeit 
him fur a very weak man in his affairs. Apdison. 

There would be few enterprises of great labour or 
liiuard undertaken, if we and not the |)Ower of 
mai'nifying the advantages which we persuade our- 
kelves to expect from them. Johnson. 

TO ATTEND TO, MIND, REGARD, 
HEED, NOTICE. 

attend, in French attendrey Latin 
attendOy compounded of at or ad and 
tendo to stretch, signifies to stretch or 
bend the mind to a thing. 
from the noun mindy signifies to have 
in the mind. REGARD, in French 


regarder, compounded of re and gardcr 
comes from the German wakren to see 
or look at, signifying to look upon again 
or with attention. HEED, in Geriiiuu 
hutheny is in all probability connected 
with t'itOy and the J..atin i^idco to see or 
pay attention to. NO 1 ICE, from the 
Latin notitia knowledge, signifies to 
bring to the knowledge of, or bring to 
one’s mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an 
object is common to all these terms. 
As this is the characteristic of atten- 
tiofiy attend is the generic, the resi 
arc specific terms. AVe attend in mind- 
ingy regarding, heeding, and noticing, 
and also in iiian> cases in which llie.so 
word.s are not employed. To mind I'- 
1o attend to v thing, so that it ma} lu f 
be forgottei*; to regard is to look on a 
thing as of importance; to heed is In 
attend to a tlnng from a principle ol 
caution; to notice is to think on that 
which strikes the senses. We nit end to 
a speaker when we bear and undci stand 
h's woids; wcmind what is said when 
wc bear it in mind : we regard what is 
said by dwelling and retlecliiig on it : 
hetd IS given to wbaUwer awakens a 
sense of danger ; notice is taken of 
what passes outwaidly. Children should 
alwuNs a tend when sjioken to, and 
mind what is said to them: they .'.hould 
regard the counsels of their parent 
so as to make tlnnn the lule of tlieir 
conduct, and heed their w'arniugs so as 
to a\oid the evil; they should noti< e 
what passes bettire them so us to appl\ 
it to some useful jiurpos-e. It is a ]'art, 
of politeness to abend to e^el•y mimile 
circumstance which afleets the (■omfoiT 
and convenience of those wdth whom 
we associate : men who are actuated by 
any passion seldom pay any regard to 
the dictates of eonseieiice, nor hecd\\\ci 
unfavourable impressions winch tlieir 
conduct makes on others, for in fact 
they seldom think what is said of them 
to be worth their notice. 

(’oinors.ition vill naturally fuinisii us witli liiiilii 
wkicli wt* did not attend to, and make >i8 tMijuj «)11 ut 
luen’b parts and icilectiuns us well us uur uwii. 

Apdisok. 

Cense to request me, let us mind our way. 

Another song requiies another day. Du\p( n. 

Tlje voice of reason is more to regarded than 
the bent of any present inclinaliou. Appison . 

Ah! why was ruin so attractive made, 

Or w hy lond man so ea.sily betrnj’d ? 

Why heed we nut, while mad we liasto along. 

The gentle voice of peace or pleasure’s song? 

Collins. 
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I btjUrve that thi‘ kiuiwltMltTf^ of Diytlfii was 
glcnui-d ftom a«:culuut.tl iiituliij'tfucc and \arioiij 
uonvenialiun. I)v Mifilunci* that iiurroitled uothini; to 
pass without nutice. Johnson. 

TO ATTEND, WAIT ON. 

ATTEND (v. 7o attend to) i» bore 
lyud in the improper 8ens.o for the 
fie vo:ion of the person to tin object. 
To WAIT ON is the same as to wait 
for or expect tlie wislies of another. 
They may he cit her part ial and temporary 
acts, or permanent actb ; in either case 
attend has a hijrher M‘»‘nificntion tlian 
trait nn. Attendance is for the purpose 
of (h^char'^iii” some duty, as a pliysician 
atlenda Iun patient ; a niemlier attends 
111 parhauicMt : n'aittn:^ is e.thcr a 
matter of courtesy between e<|u:»ls, as 
one {gentleman waits on another to 
whom he wi.slu's to sho»v a mark of 
rcspovt ; or a matter of business^ [x-i a 
tradeMiKin waits on Ins customers to 
take orders. 

lilt l.itt'h aVrn 'rd lliom (tlio comnnUtn's'; 
n ijni) 1 (IimI. 1 h.t\i* olist'i\«vl that in. ih-'Cnjnmn of 
gi) littU* r/'/^Tjd/niv as ttic huinnii ih'c 
mctijlH'f's "1 lli(*piv«\c llt/.ird <)1 'I'rtfic. IlUKhr. 

lloholil liim, hnnil)'\ c iiipuip vet 

t’[«)U the miiiisi 01 nt slate SwiJ r 

In the sense of heinj? permanently 
about the person of aii) ( tie, to attend 
is to hear comitaiiy or be in readiness to 
ser\ e ; to wait on is actually to perform 
some service. A nurse attends a pa¬ 
tient ill order to aflbid him assistance 
as occasion retjuires ; the servant wai:s 
on him to perform the menial duties. 
Attendants about the ^roat are always 
near the jiersou; but men and women 
111 are alvvav s at call. Pcviple 
of rank and fashion liave a crowd of 
attenda?its ; those of tin* middle classes 
1 1 live only those who wait on them. 

At li’ii'til tier loid ih'srcntla tipim thi' plain 
in punip, atfi nded v, ilh a iiiuii’iuih tr.iiii. Dkvdi .v. 

Om* of Pope's (’onstant drm.mils w.as of in 

the mpht, .Iiid to the woman ill it wi trd fii him in 
hi«. chamlicr h.- w.n, \ c\y burdi'usoint', but hi* w.is 
cuioful to recoinpc'u^c her waul ot sleep. .IomN'ON. 

TO ATTEND, HEARKEN, I IsTEN. 

ATTEND, V. To attend to. HEARK¬ 
EN, in German Ao/r/icn, is an intensive 
of h'aien to hear. USTEN probably 
comes from the German llisten to lust 
after, because listening sprinj^s from an 
eager desire to hear. 

Attend is a mental action; hearken 
both corporeal and mental; listen 
simply corporeal. To attend is to have 
the mind engaged on what we hear; to 


hearken and listen are to strive to hear. 
People attend when they are addressed ; 
they hearken to wdiat is said by others; 
they listeii to what passes between 
others. It is always proper to attend^ 
and mostly of importance to hearken, 
hut frequently improper to listen. The 
mind that is occupied with another 
object cannot attend: wo are not di.s- 
piscd io hearken when the thing does 
not appear interesting • curiosity often 
impels to listening to what does not 
concern the listener. 

Hiikh’d winds flip b.pmixvt br.inclips scaiTp'j lu'nd. 
As it thj turn iiil -.oiig llifv (hd iiftrnd. 1 bn ni-N. 

VV.A'il a didti^i* of lust and fi.iud and Moleii'i; 
would 111 a little tinio ommU .w the wiioh' nation, if 
Ihe-e wne ad'.ocJite-. f.»i mo ahq (^thc fii-i'lliinhiT') 
weie uaiKis.ilIv tumktucd to' JlmU'i.FV. 

W hih < li.ios hush'd stand., hdvnhigio the noise, 

All 1 woiidei^ at coiilasioti not his own, HI’NMS. 

J.isten is sometimes iis,ed figuratively 
in till* sense of hearkening with tlio 
desire to profit by it: it is neces‘'arv al 
all times to listen to the dictates of 
lcil^()n. 

St.ii, stiy \oni sit-p^, and liden to m> vows, 

1 n, the la>’l mien levv that late allow s. Diiv n 

.\TT1.M’1()N, APPI.IC’ATION, STUDY. 

Thksk terms indicate a direction of 
the thoiigiits to an object, but dilfering 
m the degtee of steadiness and force. 
ATTENTION (r. 7b (///m/Zo) marks 
the simple bending of the mind. AP- 
PLIGATION {V. 'Vo address) marks 
an cnvelopoment or engagement of the 
p nvers ; a bringing them into a stale of 
elose contact. vSTUDV, fiom the I..alin 
studeo to desire eagerly, marks u degree 
of apjdiration that arises from a strong 
desire of attaining the object. 

Attention is tlic first requisite for 
making a progress in tiie aciimreinent 
of knovvlediie; it may he given m various 
degrees, and it rewards according to the 
proportion in which it is given: a 
divided atte?ition is however more hurt¬ 
ful than otherwise; it retards the 
progress of the learner, while it injures 
his mind by improper exercise. Appli- 
ration is requisite for the attainment of 
perfection in any ])ursuit; it cannot be 
partial or variable, like attention; it 
must be the constant exercise of power 
or the regular and uniform use of 
means for the attainment of an end: 
youth is the period for appHeatinn, 
when the powers of body and mind are 
in full vigour; no degree of it in after 
life w'ill supply its deficiency in younger 
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years. Study is that species of appli- 
cation which is most purely intellectual 
in its nature; it is the exercise of the 
mind for itself and in itself, its native 
eifort to arrive at maturity ; it embraces 
both attention and application. The 
student attends to all he hears and secs; 
applies what ho has learnt to the ac¬ 
quirement of what he wishes to learn, 
and digests the whole by the exercise of 
retlection : as nothing is thoroughly un¬ 
derstood or properly reduced to practice 
without study, the professional man must 
choose this road in order to reach the 
summit of excellence. 

Those* wlioni sorujw inc.ipacitatcs to enjoy llie 
pleusurus of conlemjit.ition, may jti()])i*rly njtpl;/ to 
such divoraions, provulKl they are innocent, as lay 
strong hold on the atUntiun. JoH\hoN. 

lly too intense and continued ai-plu'ntinn our 
feeble ^)o^\ors would s-oon bo worn out. Hi, air. 

Othei lliin''s may be seized with nii”ht. oi ptii- 
ehusied with money, but knowledj^e is to be {'ipud 
only with .’«.iiiN'<n. 

ATTK^TiVK, CAUICrUL. 

ATTENTIVE marks a n‘ndiiir‘^s to 
attend (v. To attend to), CAREFUL 
signifies full of care {v. Care, soUri- 
tude). 

These epithets denote a fixedness of 
mind: we are attentive in order to un¬ 
derstand and improve: we are careful 
to avoid mistakes. An <ttte/itice 
profits by what is told him in learning 
ins task: a careful scholar perfoims his 
exercises correctly. Attention rc.*.pocts 
matters of judgment; care relates to 
mechanical action: we listen atten¬ 
tively ; we read or write carefully. A 
servant must he attentive to the orders 
that are given him, and careful not to 
injure his master s property. A trans¬ 
lator must be attentive; a transcriber 
careful, A tradesman ought to he 
attentive to the wishes of his customers, 
and careful in keeping his accounts. 

The use of the passions is to stir up the smil, to 
awaken the understaudiiii', and to make the whole 
man more vi^'orous and attentive in the* prosecution 
(if his designs. Addisom. 

We should be as cartful of our wopls as our .ic- 
tioiis, and as far from upcakiiig as doing ill. 

Steelic. 

TO ATTRACT, ALLURE, INVITE, 
ENGAGE. 

ATTRACT, in Latin attractum, par¬ 
ticiple of attrnho, compounded of at or 
ad and traho, signifies to draw towards. 
ALLURE, V. To allure, INVITE, in 
French inviter^ Latin invito, com¬ 


pounded of m privative and vito to 
avoid, signifies the contrary of avoid¬ 
ing, that is, to seek or ask. ENGAG E, 
compounded of en or in and the French 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind as by 
a pledge. 

That is attractive which draws the 
thoughts towards itself; that is alluring 
which awakens desire; that is inviting 
which offers persuasion; that is en¬ 
gaging which takes possession of the 
mind. The attention is the 

senses are allured ; the understanding 
is i7ivitcd; the whole mind is engaged, 
A particular sound attracts the ear; 
the pro^pc(‘t of gratification allui'cs ; we 
arc invited by the ad\ an (ages which 
efier; we are engaged by thuse which 
already accrue. The person of a female 
i'. attractive ; female beauty involun¬ 
tarily draws all e\es towards ilsell’; it 
awakens udmiralioii; the pleasures of 
society arc allurinfi ; they create in tin* 
reeeiier an eager deare Ibr still farther 
enjoymeiil; biitwlieii too eageiiy pur¬ 
sued they vanish in the jiursuit, and 
leave the mind a prey to listless un¬ 
easiness: fflie weather in inviting ; it 
.seems to persuade the reluctant to par¬ 
take of its refreshments : the manmrs 
of a person are engaging ; they not 
only oceiijiy Die attention, but the) la) 
ludd of the affections. 

At lliis. time of miucisal mlgi.itiun, when .lbno^l 
e\fi\ oi.e coubidoi.iblc onDiigli uutUiiict icg.inl li,m 
i(‘titi-d into tlie coiiiitiy, 1 li.m* often been tciin tod 
to uiqiuu* wli.it hai»iiint‘!>.s is, to bo g.iiiied l>\ tins 
bt<it('<l iicci'.Nbiuu. Johnson 

Sfiu ca basatlcnuiled no*, onlj to pacilj us in luis 
fuituiK*. tint alniobt U> allure Uh to it i>) i«‘]iM‘'<*ntiii^* 
lias nccob'sHry to tin* ple.istiies of tlu* muni, llo 
im'ifrs his pupil to eal.imity as ihc Sjiens nUutiei 
the passi-iigers to iheii cuasla, by pruniisiii}' Unit lie 
Bhali leluru with inen-asi* of knowledge. Johnson. 

The piesent, wbali*vei it be, seldom cnga^is our 
attention so niiKh as what is to eoiiie. 111.\jii. 

ATTRACTIONS, A Ll.UREMKNTS, 
CHARMS. 

ATTRACTION {v. To atlrart) sig¬ 
nifies llie thing that attracts. AL¬ 
LUREMENT (V. To allure) signifies 
the thing that allures. CHARM, from 
the Latin carmen a verse, signifies 
whatever acts by an irresistible iiillu- 
ence, like poetry. 

Besides the synonymous idea which 
distinguishes tliese w'ords, they arc re¬ 
markable for the common ]»roperty of 
being used only in the plural when de¬ 
noting the thing that attracts, allures, 
and cfiarms, as applied to female en- 
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dowmeuts, or Uie intluence of person on 
the heart; it seems that in attractions 
tiiere is somelhing natural; in allure¬ 
ments something artificial; in charms 
something moral and intellectual At¬ 
tractions and charms are alivays taken 
in a good sense, allurements mostly in 
a had sense: attractions lead or draw; 
allurements win or entice; charms 
seduce or captivate. The human heart 
is always cxpo^ed to the power of 
female attractions; it is guarded u ith 
ditlumlty against the allarcments of a 
eo(jnette : it is incapable of resisting the 
united charms of body and mind. 

Tillsposliis was a (iin* paily cMlouml "inlli*. whU-h, 
j's IIoiiiiM tflls us, liail all ihc* utliadiuin ol tlic m‘x 
ivioii^jlil into it. Auuiso.v. 

Our authors havo li'jup'Pnfcil I’le.is u«*or 

Vice witli an ndurinn but ending iii siiakcs and 
iinuvslcrs Addi.son. 

JiiiM madf'.i \ isit loVftjtis, UkmIimIj ulin pipsides 
oMT and (il Inu as a paitiiuibn lasoui, 

tli'it sl.p wuulil li i)d Tor a wluU* ln<>s<* »7ni>mvwiih 
which h!ic .subilu'.d tho hcartb of god.> and men. 

Amu, .v. 

When nImplied to other objects, an at- 
trarfion s})nnus from .something re¬ 
markable and .striking ; it lies in iheex- 
tt'iior aspect, and awakens an inter(‘st 
towards itself: a charm acts h) a secret, 
all-powerful, and irresistible impulse on 
the soul: it springs froiu an accordance 
of the object with the affect ions of tlie 
liearl ; it takes hold of the imagination, 
and awak(’iis an enthusiasm peculiar to 
itself: an allurement acts on the senses; 
It flatters the jias.sions ; it en.slaves the 
iinaginatiou. The metropolis has its 
attractions for the gay; music has 
its charms for every one; fashion¬ 
able society has too many allurements 
for youth, which are not easily with¬ 
stood. 

■A Tn.iti wliosi' (frp.it (pinliiicN waul tlu'orn.inicul of 
suptuftcj.il (itfnnfwns i» liki.* a nakisl luouniain wilJi 
imiifs ot wliich will he ftftjuoiilod unly till tlic 
lit* ibur*' lb u.\iu»ii!*li*d. JoiiNbON. 

Mubiu lius r/i<irms tu suotlio ihe bro.ibt. 

Coxoui VK. 

llnw jiiHlly dll 1 f.ill ti secriliei' to sloth and luxiiiy 
III till' piano when* 1 liist yii'ldi'dto ihubo nllurt'mt’it'i 
winch bL'dui't'd m« to deviate from teuiperaucu and 
.liiiuooncu! JoHNauM. 

AVAllICIOU.S, MISF.KLY, PARSIMO¬ 
NIOUS, NlGGAUDliY 

AVAKinOUS, from the laatiii arco 
iodoairo, or hah, o,to have, liold,.signihes 
desiring money, or hoUling money from 
a love of it. MISEHLV signitiea like a 
niliicr, or miserahh; maHj for none are so 
miserable as the lovers of money. PAll- 


SIMONIOUS, from the Latin parco 
to spare or save, signifies literally 
saving. NIGGARDLY is a frequen¬ 
tative of nigh or close, and signifies 
very nigh. 

The avaricious man and the miser 
are one and the seme character, with 
tliis exception, that the miser carries his 
passion lor money to a still greater 
excess. An avaricious man shows his 
lo\e of money in his oidinary dealings ; 
but the miser lives upon it. and suffers 
every privation rather than 23ai’t with 
it. An arariratc'i man may .«!omctime.s 
be indulgent to himself, and generous 
to other.'s; the miser i-i dead to every 
thing but the treasure wliudi he lias 
amassed. Parsimonious and iii^srardlj/ 
are the subordinate characteristics of 
avarice. The avaricious man indulges 
his passion for iiumey by parsimontj^ 
that Is, by saving out of hmiself, or by 
niiTnaritlif \\a>s in his dealings with 
others, lie who spends a farthing on 
himself, where others with tlie same 
means spend a shilling, docs it from 
parsimony; he who looks to every tUr- 
thmg ill the bargains he makes, gets 
the name of a niggard. Avanre some- 
tmle^ cloak-. Use f under tlie name of 
ju-u leiice : it is, as Goldsmith saj s, often 
the only \irtuo which is left a man at 
llie age of se\ent)-two. The miser ns, 
his own gn'iitebi enemy, and no man’s 
fneud; his ill-gotten wealth is gene¬ 
rally a curse to him by whom il is in¬ 
herited. A man is sometimes rendered 
parsimonious by circuiiistaiiees ; hut he 
who first save-, from necessity too often 
ends with saving from ineliiuition. The 
niggard is an object of contcnipt, and 
sometimes haired ; every one fears to 
lose bv a man who stri\es to gain from 
all. 

Tluuiuli tlu* approlioii'-tuus i f tlw’.Kcd m »} jiistily 
.1 c.mtK>us iru^'iibty, tht'\ can b\ iu> mcau-b excuM' .i 
Hjulid rtmne’t’. IJiiAUU 

•As soint* lone mincer \ Uitiii;; his store, 

Itcmls nt Ills tro.is.iiri', coiuils, rocoiiuts. it o’oi ; 
IIoiuls after Iiuanls Ins ris>iiu; laptuios (ill, 

AVt blill ho Sighs, for liounls are wfiiUing still; 

Thus to n»> bitMst altorn.iti' })iissioiJs liso. 

Plo.is’d with oach bliss th.it Hoav'n tumaii supplUs. 
A’l't oft n bid'll prevails and sorrow,-s fall. 

To bee the hoard uf human bliss so small. 

Uou»Mri h. 

Arnibtront; died in Sopleniber, 1779, and to the 
Kiiipriseof his f'iionds left a considerable sum of 
money, saied by great parstmo?)^ out of .a ver> mo¬ 
del ate income. Jouxson. 

I have heard Dudsley, by whom Aki'iisMo's ‘*iV« a- 
su) rs of the Iningintilnnt” w.is pu'disht'd, relate, lh.it 
will'll tho copy was olTered him, he eaiiied the work 
to Pu|H‘. w'ho, having looked into it, advibcd him imt 
to make a niggardly ofler, for tliis \v.is no everj -<lay 
w liter. Joaxaox. 
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AUDACITY, EFFRONTIiUY, HARDI¬ 
HOOD OR IIARDIJSESS, BOLDNESS. 

AUDACITY, from audacious, in 
French audacieux, Latin audax, and 
audeo to dare, signilies literally the 
quality of daring. EFFRONTERY, 
compounded of ef, en, or ?>/, and^row^, 
a face, signifies the standing face to 
face. HARDIHOOD or HARDI¬ 
NESS, from hardy or hard, signifies a 
capacity to endure or stand the brunt 
of difliculties, opposition, or shame. 
BOLDNESS, from bold, in Saxon bald, 
IS ill all probability changed from bald, 
that is, uncovered, open-fronted, without 
disguise, which are the character.slics 
of boldness. 

The idea of disregarding what others 
regard is common to all these terms. 
Audacity expresses more than effron¬ 
tery : tile first has something of vehe¬ 
mence or defiance in it; the latter that 
of cool unconcern: hardihood expresses 
less than boldness; the first has more 
of determination, and the second more 
of siiirit and enterprise. Audacity an I 
effrontery are always taken in a bad 
sense; hardihood in an inditferent, if 
not a had sense; boldness in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense. Audacity 
marks liaugluiness and temerity; ef¬ 
frontery the v\ ant of all modesty, a total 
shamelessness; hardihood indicates a 
firm resolution to meet consequences; 
boldness a spirit and courage to com¬ 
mence action. An audacious man 
sjicaks with a lofty tone, without re¬ 
spect and without retlection; his haughty 
demeanour makes him forget what is 
due to his superiors. Effrontery dis¬ 
covers itself by an insolent air ; a total 
unconcern for the opinions of those pre¬ 
sent, and a disregard of all the forms of 
civil society. A hardy man speaks with 
a resolute tone, which seems to brave 
the utmost evil that can result from 
what he says. A bold man speaks 
without reserve, undaunted by the qua¬ 
lity, rank, or haughtiness of those 
whom he addresses. It requires aiuta- 
nty to assert false claims, or vindicate 
a lawless conduct in the presence of 
accusers and judges; it requires effron¬ 
tery to ask a favour of the man whom 
one has basely injured, or to assume a 
jilacid unconcerned air in the presence 
of those by whom one has been con¬ 
victed of flagrant atrocities; it requires 
hardihood to assert as a positive fact 
what is dubious or suspected to be false, 


it requires boldness to maintain the 
truth in spite of every danger with 
which one is threatened. 

As knowledg^e wilhout justice ou^'lit to be calleil 
cuuiiiii!' lather than wimlum, so a nniiil prep.treil lu 
meet d.i tiger, if excited hy its own cuf'eriiess and not 
the public Rf-od. desemit the name of andanfi,- 
rather than of lui titude. .Stkklk 

1 could never forbear touish that while Vice ia 
every day ninllipljuiK scdiicenients, and slalkiiiR 
forth with more liardened <;//Von.Vry, Virtue vioiild 
not whhdraw the lulluence of her presence. 

JOHNSOV. 

I do not find any one so hardy a1 present as to 
deny th.it there are\ery Rieat advatit.iRt s in the cn 
JOS meiit of a plentiful luituiie. JSuuon i,. 

A hold Umgwe and a feeble iirm are tl.e (luiiliii 
e.itions of l)r.tnee.s in Vn;;il, Ai'Dismn. 

Bold in the roiuieil bo'iid, 

But cautious in the llehi, );e r.liuiiii d the ‘.ssoid. 

DllYOl N'. 

TO AVF.NGI', RI-.VKNChb VINDICATI'. 

AVENGE, REVENGE, and VIN¬ 
DICATE, all sjuing from the .saii.c 
source, namely, the J^atin ruidiro, \\\o 
Greek tm^octw, compoundtMl of/r in and 
liKri justice, bignifv ini’ to pronounce jus¬ 
tice or put ju-ticc ill lorce. 

The idea common to these terms i.^ 
that of taking up some one's cause, 'i o 
avenge is to punish in behalf ol'anollier ; 
\o revenge to punish for one's self; 
to vindicate is to delend another. U lu‘ 
wrongs of a person are avenged or re¬ 
venged; his rights are vindicated. I'he 
act of avanginn, tiiough attended wiili 
ihc infliction of pain, is oflenliines an 
act of humanity, and always an act ot 
justice; none are thosufl'eiMS but .such 
as merit it for then* oppression ; whilst 
those are benefited w'ho arc dependent 
for support: this is the act of God him¬ 
self, who always avenuts' the oppressed 
who look up to him for snjiport; and it 
ought to be the act of all his crea¬ 
tures who are invested with the power 
of punishing offenders and protceting 
the helpless. Herenge is the basest 
of all actions, and the spirit of re¬ 
venge the most diumelncally opposed 
to the Christian principles of forguing 
injuries, and returning good for eNil; il 
is gratified only with inflicting pain 
without any prospect of advantage. 
Vindication is an act of generosity and 
humanity; it is the production of good 
without the infliction of pain : the claims 
of the widow and orphan call for vindi¬ 
cation from those who liave the time, 
talent, or ability, to take their cause into 
their own hands : England can boast of 
many noble vindicators of the rights of 
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Iiumanity, not excepting those which 
'concern the brute creation. 

Tim dav sliull corai*. that great avenging day. 

When Troy’s proud glories m the diist shall lay. 

Pope. 

Ily a rnutinued scpies of loose, thotigli apparently 
lii\ial gratiticaiions, the heartisoften as thur<«iighly 
corrupted, :i> hy thf eoniniixsiuii of any one of thus * 
eiiornious ciinies uliicli spring from great amhitiuii 
ur gr.*at Blaiu. 

Injured or oppressed hy the M’oihl. the good man 
looks up to a Judge who will vindicate lus cause. 

BLA.a. 

AVKRSK, tlMVJLUNO, BACKWARD, 
LOATH, RELUCTANT. 

AVERSE, in Latin parti¬ 
ciple of compounded of vprto to 

turn, and u from, signifies the state of 
liaviiig tlie mind turned from a lliiiig, 
IjNWI literally signifies not 
willing. 1?ACKVV.\UD signifies hav¬ 
ing tlie will in a liti^'kiranl direction. 
lAJATII, from to loathe, denotes the 
fjnality of loailiing. RELUCTANT, 
Irom the L itiii re and lucto to struggle, 
signifies struggling with the will 
against a thing 

Averse is positite, it marks an aetual 
sentiment of dislike ; uriwillht^ is nega- 
liMj, it marks the alisenee of tin* will ; 
haekward is a seiUiinent betwixt the 
two, it marks a leaning of the will 
against a thing; Ixith and 7rlucta?it 
murk strong !cehngs oUtversvnt. Aver¬ 
sion 18 an habitual sentiment; vvivil- 
hnfrness and backivardness are mostly 
occasional; loath and reluctant always 
(u'casional. Aversion mu>t be eon- 
(inered; unirillin<rnrss must be re- 
iiioNeil: haekwardnes^ must be eonn- 
teraeled, or urged forward; loathi?ifr 
and reluctance must be overpowered. 
Cue who is averse to study will ne\er 
liuve recourse to books; but a child may 
he unwilling or backward to attend to 
liis lessons from partial moti\es, which 
the auihonty of the parent or master 
may correct ; he who is loath to receive 
instruction will always rc'inaiii igno¬ 
rant; he w ho is in doing his 

<luty will always do it as a task. A 
miser is averse to nothing so much as to 
parting with his money : he is even un- 
yhilling to provide himself with neces¬ 
saries, but ho is not backward in dis¬ 
posing of his money when he has the 

J irosnect of getting more; friends are 
oath to part who have had many years' 
enjoyment in each other's society; we 
are reluctant in giving unpleasant ad 
vice. Lazy people arc averse to labour 


those who arc not paid are unwilling 
to work; and those who are paid less 
than others are backward in giving 
their services: every one is loath to give 
up a favourite pursuit, and when com¬ 
pelled to it by circumstances they do it 
with reluctance. 

Of all the race of animals, alone. 

The bees have cummoTi tMlies ol their o\Mi: 

But (what’s more strange) lln u mo«le-.t aj'petiti'n, 
Aveise fiom Venus, fly tlie nu,itiiil nu-s. iliiYuiN 
I pari w nil thee, 

As wretches that are tloiiblful ol luneafter 

Part with their li\es, unmlhnj, luatli, an I fearful. 

Ami trembling at futurity. Kuwk. 

All men, even tlie most (lepiai e<l, are subject mor.- 
or less to eompiinctioiis ot ci>ii>eience . but l/nrhuai'i 
nt the same time t«> resign the gams uf fli^lionesly, »>i 
the pleasures of \h o. Llaik 

K’en thus two friemls eumlemnM 
Kiubrace, uml kiss, atul l.ike ten ihousaTid leaAe*., 
Loatlier a hundred times to pait than die 

SflAKsPiAUK 

I’nmi better habitations spum’d, 

Jhluctifil d< st thou ro\e, 

Oi giie\e lor tiieiidslup uniLllim d, 

Ot ulueganli’d lo\u? tioiosvnii. 

AVERSION. ANTIPATIIV, DlSLlKl’, 

11 AT R E D, }i 1: P UCLN A N CK. 

AVERSION denotes the quality of 
being a\cr^e (r. Averse). ANTII'A- 
TIIV , 111 French antipathies Latin an- 
tifiathia, (ireck avriTtaOttas compoundetJ 
of ai-rt against, and TraOtia feeling, sig¬ 
nifies here a natural feeling a^aiust an 
object. DlSLlKE, c jiiipounded of tlie 
privative dts and likCs signifies not to 
like or be attached to. HATRED, in 
German hass, is supposed by Adeluiig to 
be connecled with heiss hot, signifying 
heat of temper. KKRUGNANCE, in 
French repugnances J,.atin repugnantia 
and rejnigno, com})ountied of re and 
pugno, signifies the resistance of the 
feelings to an object. 

Aversion is in its most general sense 
the generic term to these and many 
other similar expressions, in wh.eh case 
it is opposed to attaeliment; the former 
denoting an alienation of the mind from 
an object; the l.'ilter a knitting or bind¬ 
ing of the mind to objects : it has, how¬ 
ever, more commonly a partial accep¬ 
tation, in which it is justly comparable 
w'ith the above words. The four first 
are used indifferently for persons and 
things, the last for things. Aversion 
and antipathy seem to be less depend¬ 
ent on the will, and to have their origin 
III the temperament or natural taste, 
particularly the latter, which springs 
from causes that are not always visible; 
it lies in the physical organization. An- 
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apathy is in fact a natural aversi(m op¬ 
posed to sympathy : dislikf^ and hatred 
are on the contrary vohin tar), and seem 
to have their root in the angry passions 
of the lieart; the former is less deep- 
rooted than the latter, and is commonly 
awakened by slighter causes: repug- 
najice is not an habitual and lasting 
sentiment, like the rest; it is a tran¬ 
sitory but strong dislike to any thing. 
People of a quiet temper have an acer- 
si(m to disputing or argumentation; 
tliose of a gloomy temj)er have an arer- 
siou to society ; antipathies mostly dis¬ 
cover themselves in early life, and as 
soon as the object comes uithin the 
\iew of the person allected ; men ol‘ dif- 
feient sentiments in religion or politics, 
if not of amiable tempci’h, aie iq^t to 
contract dislikes to each other b\ fre¬ 
quent irritation in discourM*: when 
men of malignant tempers come in col¬ 
lision, nothing but a deadly hatred con 
ensue from their repeated and coni]'!i- 
cated aggressions towards eachotlier* 
any one who is under the inlluence of 
a misplaced pride is apt to feel a re¬ 
pugnance to acknowledge himselt* in 
error. 

I ciuiiiut forbcjir tm'iilicnin*' a Iril’o of * O-i 

whom 1 lia\euluajs luul :i mml.tl «// ; 1 rinMii 

tiK* authors ol'memous who aio iunci nuMitio' ml lu 
uuy works but then own. Aimj-on, 

'i'hiTt* isom.' siipcu’s of tor ror which those who are 
uiiwillinj'to sufVer tlu* rcjJioach il’<ow.iulic*** li.i\e 
wi'i'ly with the ii.iiiie of A i.i.iu 

has rmh'cil no thcaa ot h.iini lioin .in iumtI oi a 
worm, but his Imushhn rule wh<-in\**i 

tlie> arpiuiicli hill). .Ioiinsov. 

E\<*ry iniruwlioni business or cmiosilyh.istluown 
at l<vi}{o into the woihl, w ill recollect ni.iu> iiist.uiees 
ol ioiiibiesh ami (h'-h/a*, which ha\c Imeetl tin tnsehes 
upon him w ithout the inler vcntroii ol his judgiuent 

Johnson. 

One jmnisliment that altcntls the lyiri" ami «le- 
toitliil person is tire hntred of .ill IIio.h* whom he 
cither has, or would lia\e deceived. I do not say 
Ih.il a Christian can lawfully hate any one, .mil yet 
1 aflirm that some may tcry woithily dcsc*ne to be 
luited. bou'iii. 

In this dilemma Aiistophancs conqneied liis re- 
pM/yminct, and determined upon jnesiMitrug himself 
on the stage fur the iirst lime in hi^ liie. 

CUMWERLAND. 

TO AUGUR, rRESAGJi:, lOREIJODE, 
BETOKEN, PORTEND. 

AUGUR, in French augurer^ Latin 
augurium, comes from avis a bird, as 
an augury was originally, and at all 
times principally, drawn from the song, 
the llight, or other actions of birds. 
PRESAGE, in French presage^ from 
the Latin p7 cc and sagio to be instinc¬ 
tively wise, signifies to be tluis wise 


about what is to come. FOREBODE 
is compounded of fare and the Saxon 
hodian to declare, signifying to pro¬ 
nounce on futurity. BETOKEN sig¬ 
nifies to serve as a token. PO RTEN D, 
in i..atin portendOy compounded of par 
for pro and tendo, signifies to set or 
show forth. 

Augur signifies either to servo or 
make use of as an augury; to forebode, 
and presage, is to form a conclusion in 
one's own mind ; to betoken or parp nd 
is to serve as a sign. Persons or things 
augur ; persons oii\\ fore,l>ode or ])re- 
sage ; things o\\\)’betokeji oy portend. 
Auguring is a calculation of some 1 ill m e 
event, in which the imagination seems 
to be .as much concerned as the uiubu*- 
staiuling : jn'csuging is rather a eoiiclu- 
sioii or deduction of what iiui) be /rein 
what is; it lies in the understanding 
more than in the imuginalion : ^o/r- 
lies altogetluT in the iina^ina- 
tioii. Things aie said to betoken, which 
present natural signs; those arc said to 
portend, which prc'cnt extraordinary 
or supernatural Mgns. It augurs ill 
for the piospeiity of aeoiintry or a slate 
wlien its wealth has increased so as to 
take away th(‘ ordinary stimiiliin to in¬ 
dustry, and to introduee an inordinate 
love of ])leasure. We presage tlie 
future greatness of a man from the in¬ 
dications which he gi\cs of jio.^^.sessing 
uneletatul character. A distempered 
mind is ajit to forebode e\erv ill fiom 
the most trivial circumstances. We 
see with pleasure those actions in a 
child which betoken an ingenuous tem¬ 
per: a mariner .sees with pain the dark¬ 
ness of the sky which poi'teuds a storm • 
the moralist augurs no good to the 
morals of a nation from tlie lax disci¬ 
pline whicli jirevails in the education of 
youth; he jtresages the loss of iiide- 
pendeiiec to the minds of men in whom 
pioper principles of .subordination have 
not been early engendered. Men some¬ 
times forebode the misfortunes which 
happen to tliem, hut they ofteiier/o/c'- 
bode evils which never come. 

There is iilwnys an augnri/ to be laki'n of what a 
peace is likely to be. from the prelimiiiai y steps that 
aic made to biing it about. Bubkt, 

An opinion h.as tieen long eonceived, that quick 
ness of invention, accuracy of jmlgiueut.or extent ol 
knowledge, appearing before the usual time, ;a:i. 
sntje a short Uie, Joun-on 

XVh.it conscience foreborlts, revelation vorifieM, 
assuiiug us that a day is n|[)puintcd when God will 
lender lu cvuiy man according to his works. Blaik 
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SkiU'tl in Uio wiu^'tl inhabit.uits of the nir. 

What aiiRpires ihcir notoa and flights doularts 
O! say—lor all raligiuus rhvn partettfl 
A happy voyage and a prosp’ious end. Dii\n.- y. 

All more Ilian common menaces an end; 

A blatu betoken'- brevity of HIV*. 

As if bright embers should emit a flame. Yoi?ko. 

AVIDITY, GltEKDlNESS, EAGER' 
NESS, 

Ark terms expressive of a strontj 
desire. AVIDITY, in Latin avidiias, 
from avpo to desire, expresses very 
.strong desire. GREEDINESS, in 
German ^ieriir jrieedv, from begehren 
to desire, signifies the same. EA¬ 
GERNESS, from eagery and the Latin 
aver sharp, signifies acuteness of feeling. 

Avidity is in mental desires what 
greedinessi is in animal appetites: ea¬ 
gerness is not so \eliement, but more 
impatient than avidity or greediness. 
Avidity and greediness respect siin])ly 
the desire of possessing; eagerness the 
general desire of attaining an ohject. 
An ojiportnnity is seized with avidity: 
the miser grasps at money with greedi- 
ness, or the glutton dot ours with greedi¬ 
ness: a person runs with eagerness m 
oMler to get to the place of de.stmation ; 
a sohlier ligiits witli eagerness in order 
to conquer : a lover looks with ^//«-<?;-im- 
])aticnce for a letter Iroin the object of 
Ins afiection. Avidity is ernplojed in 
an adverbial form to qualify an action; 
no seize with avidity: greediness tnarks 
the abstract quality or habit of the 
mind ; greediness is the characteristic 
oi’ low and brutal minds: eagerness 
denotes the transitory state of feeling; 
a person discovers his eagerness in his 
looks. 

I havi' hcaid that Ad u-kim’s at'idify did not 
itself With lli« an of rottowii, hut that witli gre.il rn- 
g<!riu’ss ill* laid hold on his jiropoilion of the proliU. 

Rid the 'oa lislon. when tin* grrrdy merchant. 

To goige Its ravenous jaws. hmls'aU his wealth. 

And stands himself upon the splitting clerk 

For tlie hist plunge. ' Lee. 

TO avoid, eschew, suun, elude. 

AVOID, in French /nVer, Latin 
comjioundcd of e and vito, iirohably from 
niduus void, signifies to make one’s 
self void or free from a thing. ES¬ 
CHEW and SHUN both come from 
the German scheuen, Swedish shy, &c. 
when it signifies to fl\\ ELUDE, in 
French Under, Latin eludo, compound¬ 
ed of e aiul ludo, signifies to get one's 
self out of a thing by a trick. 
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Avoid is both generic and specific ; wc 
avoid in eschewing or shunning, or we 
avoid vvitliout eschewing or shunning. 
Various contrivances are requisite for 
avoiding , eschewing and shunning 
consist only of going out of the way, of 
not coming in contact; eluding, as its 
derivation denotes, has more of artifice 
in it than any of the former. We avoid 
a troublesome visitor under real or 
feigned pretences of ill-health, prior 
engagement, and the like; we eschew 
evil company by not going into any but 
what we know to be good ; we shun the 
sight of an offensive object by turning 
into another road ; we elude a punish¬ 
ment by getting out of the way of those 
aaIio have the power of indicting it. 
Prudence enables us to avoid many of 
tile evils to which we are daily exposed : 
nothing hut a fixed princijile of re¬ 
ligion can enable a man to eschew the 
temptations to evil whicli he in his nalh: 
fear will lead us to shun a madman, 
whom it IS not in our power to bind : a 
want of all prmciiile leads a man to 
^his creditor-, whom he wishes to 
defraud. We speak ol’ avoiding a dan¬ 
ger, and shunning a danger: hut to 
avoid It is in general not to fall iiilo it; 
to shun It is with care to keep out of' the 
w ay of it. 

lI.iMii" tborouj'lily cotisidfMCit ibe iiaturo of tbis 
p.u>,uin, I h.i\i‘ in uii‘ it niy slu lj how to «i'. ti lh»‘ 
«*ui\ that Jii.iy acciiu' to mo Iroiii tlioso i:n 
hiliotii,. Nil i:i,v 

Tluih Riuto thisroalm into tiU nilo subiluoil 
Aiiit loiii^ 111 grout tolu'ily, 

LovM ol hi:» fiioiuis,, .iiiil of his loos t'l'hiuf'xl. 

Sr t Vs r 15 

Of injuiy things, M-ini* I'rw I -ImII rxplaiti; 

Te.icli thoo to .v 7 iu/( tlio ihiiim-is of iho main, 

And how at length the pioniis’d hlioie to gain. 

IhLMn \ 

The waiy Trojan, beiidiiijj from the blow, 

JilNdci the death, and uisappoints his foe. I’ori. 

AUSPICIOUS, PHOriTlOVS. 

AUSFICIOUS, from the Latin aus- 
pirium and auspe.i', r impounded of 
avis and spirio to behold, signifies fa¬ 
vourable according to the inspection of 
birds. PROPITIOUS, in Latin pro- 
pi tins, probably from prope near, 
because the heathens alwajs solicited 
their deities to be near or present to 
gi\e their aid in favour of their de¬ 
signs ; hence propitious is figuratively 
applied in the sense of favourable. 

Auspicious is said only of things, 
propitious is said only of persons or 
things personified. Those things aru 
auspicious which are casual, or only 
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indicative of good; persons are propi¬ 
tious to the wishes of others who listen 
to their requests and contribute to their 
satisfaction. A journey is undertaken 
under auspicious circumstances, where 
every thing incidental, as weather, 
society, and the like, bid fair to afford 
pleasure; it is undertaken under pro- 
pitious circumstances when every thing 
favours the attainment of the object for 
which it was begun. Whoever has any 
request to make, ought to seize the aus¬ 
picious moment when the person of 
whom it is asked is in a pleasant frame 
of mind; a poet in his invocation re¬ 
quests the muse to ha propitious to him, 
or the lover conjures his mistress to be 
propitious to his vows. 

still follow where auspicious fnles invite. 

Ciiress the ha|)jjv, un*l the wreU-hed sligiit. 

Sooiiej shiill jailing elemcMits lujite, 

Thill) tiuth with g.iin, than lutciest with light. 

Who lnv< s a gardi'n loves a gn-eiihouse too: 

I 'iu-oiibcioiis ol a ludb propitious cliiuc, 

J'liuie lilooms exotic beaut). Cv>W’i>lu. 

AUSTERE, RIGID, SEVERE, RIGOR¬ 
OUS, STEUN. 

AUSTERE, in Latin ausferus sour 
or rough, from the Greek avw to diy, 
signifies rough or harsh from drought. 
RIGID and RIGOROUS, from rtgeo, 
Greek ptyfw, Hebrew to he stilf, sig¬ 
nifies siiiVne?>s or unbeiidiiigness. SE¬ 
VERE, in Latin sever us, conics from 
sa?vus cruel. STERN, in Saxon s'erue, 
(lermun streng strong, has the sense of 
stnciness. 

Austere applies to ourselves as well 
as to others ; rifi^id applies to oursches 
only; severe, rigorous, stern, apply to 
others only. We arc austere in our 
manner of living; rigid in our mode of 
thinking; austere, severe, rigorous,and 
stern, in our mode of dealing with 
others. Elfeiiiinacy is ojiposed to aus¬ 
terity, pliability to rigidity. The cms- 
iere man mortifies himself; the rigid 
man hinds himself to a rule ; the man¬ 
ners of a man are austere when he 
refuses to lake part in any social enjoy¬ 
ments ; his probity is rigid, that is, in¬ 
accessible to the allurements of gain, or 
the urgency of necessity : an austere life 
consists not only in the privation of 
every pleasure, but in the mlliction of 
every pain ; rigid justice is unbiassed, 
no less by the fear of loss than by the 
desire of gain: the present age ailbids 
no examples of austerity, but too many 


of its opposite extreme, efieminacy; and 
the rigidity of former times, in modes 
of thinking, has been succeeded by a 
culpable laxity. 

Austeriti/ is tlie proper antidote to indulgence; 
tlic dise.isett of the miud us wuil us body uiv cm cu 
by cuutiurics. Joiimson. 

In tilings which uTH not immediately subject to re¬ 
ligious or mural cunsiileralion, it is duiigetouH to be 
too long or too iiguUy in the riglit. Joh.vmin 

Austere, when taken with relation to 
others, is said of the behaviour; severe 
of the conduct: a parent is auslpre in 
his looks, his manner, and his words to 
his child; he is severe in the restraints 
he imposes, and the punishments he 
indicts : an austere master speaks but 
to command, and commands so as to be 
obeyed; a severe masler punishes every 
fault, and punishes in an undue mea¬ 
sure : an austere temper is never solt- 
ened; the cuuiitenant o of such an one 
never relaxes into a smile, nor is he 
pleased to witness smiles: a severe 
temper is ready lo catch at the imper¬ 
fections ui‘ others, and to wound the 
offender; a judge should be a rigid ad¬ 
ministrator of justice between inuii and 
man, and severe in the punishment of 
offences as occasion requires ; but never 
austere towards those who appear 
before him ; austerity of manner would 
ill become him who sits as a protector 
of eithei the innocent or the injured. 
Rigour is a species of great severity, 
namely, in the infliction of punishment: 
tbwurds enormous oflenders, or on parli- 
cular occasions w here an example is re¬ 
quisite, may be adopted, butother- 

wisc it marks a cruel temper. A man is 
austere in his manners, severe in his re¬ 
marks, and rigorous in his discipline. 
Austerity, rigidity, and severity, may 
bo habitual; rigour and sternness are 
occasional. Slertmcss is a species of se- 
\enty more in manner than in dirci-t 
action; a commander may issue his 
coniinunds stci'nly, or a despot may 
issue his stern decrees. 

If you ar« lianl or coiitmclrd in yoni jud^niiMitK, 
.severe iii your censures, atiil oppressiie in your deal¬ 
ings, tlit‘11 conclude wUh cerlaiuty Unit wli.it you 
had lermed jdety was but uu empty nan e. JIlaih. 

It is nut by rigorous dibcipline nnd unrelaxing 
austiritg that Uie aged can uiuiutain au usceiidaiit 
o\ er yu.iUiful miuds. liihiiu. 

A mail severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 

Yet he was kind, or it' severe in augtit, 

Ttie love he bore to ieuiuiiig w as lu fault. 

UULOSMITR. 

It is stern criticism to say that Mr Pope's is tint 
a translation of Homer, (_’u.\io kr. .-i no 
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TO AWAKEN, EXCITE, PROVOKE, 
ROUSE, STIR UP. 

To AWAKEN is to make awake or 
iilive. EXOITE, in Latin excito^ com¬ 
pounded of the intensive syllables ex 
and c«7o, in Hebrew mt to move, sig¬ 
nifies to move out of a state of rest. 
PROVOKE, V. To aggravate. To 
ROUSE is to cause to rise. STIR, in 
(Tcrraan storen to move, signifies to 
make to mo^e upwards. To excite and 
provoke convey tlie idea of produciiif- 
something; rouse and stir up that of 
onlv calling into action that which pre¬ 
viously exists; to airaken is useii in 
eitlier sense. To awaken is a gentler 
action than \o excite^ and this is gentler 
than to provoke. AVe awaken by a 
simple eilhrt; we excite by repeated 
ellbils or forcible means; we provoke 
1 )\ words, li)oks, or actions. The tender 
feelings are affections or the 

passions in general are excited; the 
angry passions are commonly provoked. 
Objects of distress awaketi a sentiment 
of pity; competition among scholars 
excites a spirit of emulation : taunting 
words provoke anger. Awaken is ap¬ 
plied only to the individual and what 
passes within him ; excite is applicable 
to the outwaid circumstances of one or 
many ; provoke is applicable to the con¬ 
duct or temper of one or many. The at¬ 
tention is r/wWiwd by interesting sounds 
that strike upon the ear; the eouscicncc 
is aicaJicned by the \oicc of the preacher, 
or by passing events : a < ommolion, a 
tumult, or a rebellion, is excited among 
the people by the active efforts ofindi- 
\uluuls; laughter or contempt pro- 
coked b\ preposterous conduct. 

The Houl hiis its c»irio>.ity mon- than oulinauly 
ntvakvncil vshvn tt turns Us iljoUjLrhts iijMiii th«- tuii- 
tlnct ul’Mieh who liavi- b<'h.neil thcm'.eUesi witlj an 
e lii.il, a it'sii'iifJ, n chfi'thil, a ifencrous, ur hcniic 
temper in the cjOu'mity of denih. SiEH.*.. 

In oiir Saviour was no form of comeliness tJiat 
men should desire, no aitilice or tiiek to c.itch ap- 
ld.mse, or to cccite surprise. Cumuehlano. 

See, Mer'>y! sec with pure and loaded hands 
iJefore thy shrine my coniiliy’s genius stands. 

WluMi he uhom e'en our jo\s provohe$ 

'file fiend of nature, join’d his yoke. 

And rush’ll iii wrath to make oiir isles Ills prey; 

'I’hy form, from out thy sweet abode 

O’cMtook him ou the blasted load. C01.1.1.VS. 

To awaken is in the moral, as in the 
idiysical sense, to call into consciousness 
from a unconsciousness; to rouse 

•s forcibly to bring into action that which 
is in a stale of inaction; and stir up is 
to bring into a state of agitation or com¬ 


motion. We are awakened from an 
ordinary state by ordinary means; wo 
are roused from an extraordinary state 
by extraordinary means ; we are stirred 
uptvom an ordinary to an extraordinary 
state. The mind of a child is awakened 
by the action on its senses as soon as 
it is born ; there are some persons who 
are not roused from the stupor in wliiidi 
they were, by any thing but the most 
awful events; and there are others 
whose passions, particularly of anger, 
are stirred up by trifling circumstances. 
The conscience is sometimes awakened 
for a time, but tlie sinner is not roused 
to a sense of his danger, or to any exer¬ 
tion ■> for his own safety, until an intem¬ 
perate zeul is stirred up in him by 
means of enthusiastic preadiing, in 
which case the vulgar proverb ir> \erified, 
that the remedy is as bad as the disease. 
Death is a scene calculated to awaken 
some feeling in the most obdurate 
breast: the tcai*s and sighs of the 
afllicted excite u sentiment of com¬ 
miseration : the most equitable adminis¬ 
tration of justice may excite murmurs 
among the discontented; a harsh and 
unreasonable reproof will provoke a 
reply: oppression and tyranny mostly 
rouse (he suflerers to a sense of Iheir 
injuries; nothing is so calculated to stir 
up the rebellious spirits of men as the 
harangues of political demagogues 

The bpnrk of noble convaj^e now awake. 

And fclrue yv»vir e\e.i’Ueul self to excel. SeENsf u 

(io study \irtue, riig_ed iincient north : 

Iti/usc up th.it llanie our jiieal foref.itlu is felt. 

SilJRLl Y 

The Inrhulent and d.mu'eroiiH .are for emliroiliii ' 
coiuioiU, sh’ri0(17 seditions, .and sul>\eitint; eo.i- 
stitiiUuns, out of a mere restlessness ut 

Si 1 Et.F. 

AWAKE, ON ONE S GITAKP, Al‘ 
PRIZEU, CONSCIOUS. 

AWARE, compounded of a or on 
and ware, signifies to be on the look 
out, from the Saxon waerd, German, 
&c. wiihren, Greek opaw to see. 
GUARD, in French garder, is con¬ 
nected with ward, in Saxon xcaerd, 
German, &c. gewdhrt, participle of 
wlihren to see, as above. APPHl ZED, 
in French appris, from apprendre to 
apprehend, learn, or understand. CON- 
SCIOUS, in Latin conscius, com¬ 
pounded of con and ^cio to know, sig¬ 
nifies knowing within one's self. 

The idea m having the expectation 
or knowledge of a thing is common to 
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all llicsc tcvms. Wc arc aware of a 
thing when we calculate upon it; wc 
are on our guard against it when we 
are preiiared for it; we arc apjn'ized of 
that of which we have had an intima¬ 
tion, and arc conscious of that in which 
^ve have ourselves been concerned. To 
be awarCy and on ones guard, respect 
the future; to he apprized, cither the 
past or present; to be conscious, only 
the past. Experience enables a man to 
be aware of consequences ; prudence 
and caution dictate to him the necessity 
of being on his guard against e\ils.. 
Wlioevcr is fully aivare of the jirecarious 
tenuie by which he holds all his goods 
in this world, ^^ill be on his guard t) 
prevent any calamities, as far as de¬ 
pends upon the use of means in Ihs 
control. Wc are apprized, of events, or 
what passes outwardly, througli the 
medium of external circiiinstances ; we 
arc c07isrious, only through the nie<lium 
of ourselves, of what passes within. 

The hrst steps in the biea'Mi of Ji man's iuletjtity 
»u‘o more impuitaiit tliau men au- aivart of. .''•iH'i.i-. 

What cst.ihli-.hment of leli^ion moie fncinlly to 
public liappiiii'ss nuulil be (lesiieil or ti.irueil (^tiuui 
onrouii)? IIow zeal'us wo to l.t toi its ]>ie- 

sei-v.itioii; bow mueb on our gnaiti a;;.uiu>t e\oiy 
il.iii^'ei wliicli threateiii. to trouble it 1 

In play (lie dunce of loss and ^.Min ought alwnjs 
U) b(* <*qual, at least each tmitj .shoulil be tij/fotzrd 
1)1 the foice employed him, Sikki.k. 

I know uotbuig so haid foi .i generous i.iiuillogot 
over .IS ealumuy aud leinoai h, and c.inuot hud any 
metbod ol qiiu'tiiig the soul uiidei tbeni, be-ules lliis 
sitijjleoiie, of our bewu; comewus to oiUbehes '.li.it 
wc do not deserve them. At»i.i»on. 

AWK, r.KVKUbNCI'b DUKAD. 

AWE, probably from the German 
achten, conveys the idea of regarding 
with solemnity and fear. REVER¬ 
ENCE, in French rccerence, Latin 
revereniia, comes from revereor, 1o fear 
slrongly. DREAD, in Saxon dread, 
is (;oiinected with the Latin territo to 
frighten, and Greek rapanao) to trouble. 

Awe and reverence both denote a 
strong sentiment of respect, mingled 
with some emotions of fear; but the 
former marks the much stronger senti¬ 
ment of the two : dread is an unrningled 
sentiment of fear for one's personal 
security. Awe may be awakened by 
the help of the senses and understand¬ 
ing ; reverence by that of the under¬ 
standing only ; and dread' principally 
by that of the imagination. Sublime, 
sacred, and solemn objects awaken awt; 
they cause the beholder to stop and 
consider whether he is worthy to ap¬ 


proach them any nearer ; they rivet his 
mind and body to a spot, and make 
him cautious, lest by his presence he 
should contaminate that which is hal¬ 
lowed : exalted and noble objects pro¬ 
duce reverence; they lead to every 
outward mark of obeisance and humili¬ 
ation which it is possible for him to 
express; terrific objects excite dread; 
they cause a shuddering of the animal 
frame, and a revulsion of the mind 
which is attended with nothing but pain. 
When the creiilure places himself in 
the presence of the Creator—when be 
contemplates the immeasurable distance 
which separates himself, a frail and 
finite mortal, from liis infinitely perfect 
Maker—ho approaches with .* even 

the sanctuary uhere he is accustomed 
thus to bow belbre the Almighty ac¬ 
quires the power of awakening the same 
emotions in his mind. Age, \\isduni, 
and virtue, when combined in one 
person, are nc\er approached without 
reverence; the possessor has a dignity 
in himself that checks the haughliness 
of the arrogant, that silences the pelii- 
lance of pride and self-conceit, that stills 
the noise and giddy mirth of the youne, 
and coiiiiiuinicates to all around a so¬ 
briety of mien and as])ect. A giieious 
otrender is seldoni without dread; his 
guilty conscience pictures every thing 
as the instrument of vengeance, ami 
every la'rson as denouncing Ins lueuted 
sentence. Tlic solemn stillness of the 
tomb will inspire awe, even in the 
breast of him who has no dread of 
death. Children should he early taught 
to have a certain degree of/'c/r/'cy/cc for 
the Bible as a book, in distinction from 
all other hooks. 

It'\\i*iopiunfshtu('uuni(‘r.'ile:ill tlu* ])a'S!igi><, hoth 
iu till* saru’tl .milpiui.uip w iitvib, mIiicIi rMl:iUlis>li the 
{'piii'iiil hcntiniiMit ol niiuiUiiiil nturpniing ilu* hisl'- 
imrublp uiuon of a sacred and icM*ieiiii:il ni/r willi 
oor ideas of tlu* Duiuity. IJuukk. 

If the \oiceof universal lutme, tlu* experience of 
all ages, the light of leusoii, and the immediate i*vi- 
deiiee of niy senses, cimnot twuike me to a depeiid- 
enoe upon niy (lod, a rrvcrvnvt Inr hm religiun, and 
an humble opiniuu ot mysell, what a lost cieutiiie 
am 1 ! I’u.MMhut.AND. 

To Pho'bus next my tiemb'.in" pteps be b d, 

Vull of lehgiouB doubts and aw ful il > ad. I ihydi v. 

AWKWAltl), CLUMSY. 

AW^KWARD, in Saxon awerd, 
compounded of rt? or a adversative, ainl 
ward, from the Teutonic wdhren to sco 
or look, that is, looking the opposite 
way, or being in an opposite direction, 
as toward signifies looking the same 
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way, or in the same direction. 

tJLUMSY, from the same source as 
clump and lump, in German lumpiarh, 
denotes the (juality ot heavines?* and 
unseemliness. 

U'lu se epithets dtMiole w hat is contrary 
to rule ami oidor, in I'oini or manner. 
Atcktrttrd respects outward d portmeiit; 
cliimsi/ the ^hape and make of the 
ohject : a pei^tui ha^s an uirkti'urd p^ait, 
IS c/um.sf/\u ill!- wlmh; pcr^^ n. AtcU- 
wurducss is the toiiseipiencc of bad 
education ; rhansitH'.ss is iii.>sll\ a n.i- 
turd defect. Vouim ri'cruits i\>c itirk- 
iCiU'd 111 inan lima, and cJiiuisi/ in then* 
manual exeicise. 

'JMu'V iiia\ he both emphned fi^'u- 
ralively in the sane smise, and some- 
tnnes in relation to tiu* same onj -els* 
w ln*n sjxiaknu', ol airlifrard «a>ntri\ances, 
or rhimstf contraames, tin* latter e\- 
pressi‘s tile i lea more >truii^l) than the 
lonner. 

M'lut ]i 1(1 main (luhit'inii imit.ilois, mIio, 

micli 1 tie imiuiiMil w ntiri: "nil tlicfuf nid litsMtom 
il tins 1 \ ^ II it ti i«(sni, li n t' l.iUcii Hilo I ontiiscil 

ill i,)snili('> and ninuii ii“ -tmi; (‘.'on'ins, \\ auion. 

All lui’ Olicl I I0W>. dl tlu' (.ilfl'ks III h.ullliu \\»‘l(* 
lut/t'y iiiia nii'kiilnl, Kimmi.s i.v. 

\\NK\N\lil\ C'ltOSs, t'NTOW.SUD, 

( noOKI.I), FIJOUAKI), PFItVJ.JFsK. 

AWKWARD, r. Awkward CROSS, 

from the iioiiii cross, implies the (jualily 

ol'heinix hke a croev. UNTOWARD 
sitiiiilies tlie levei-se of foWi(rd {r.Awk- 
(Curd). CROOKKD si^nilies the (pia- 
lit\ ofrestmihlinii a rv on/,' TROWARI), 
fli.it is,y/ o;// ward, sunn lies rnnniii}; a 
conirarx din'clion. UKR\ KRSK, J..a- 
tin prrrc/’sus, jiarticiple of prrrcrfn, 
compounded of/;c/* and Vf rt>, sipiilies 
turned a-idi*. 

A irk Wit rd, cross, untoward, and 
crooked, are tised a.s ejnthels in relalton 
to the events of life or the dis])oatK>n of 
the mind ; Jroirard and perrerse re- 
sjieet onU the disp »sition of the mini. 
Atrkward cireunistanet's are ajit to 
embarrass ; cross cn cuiiist iiiees to pain ; 
crooked and uafotrard cireunistanees 
to defeat. What is crooked sprini^s 
•I’rom a judj^ment: what is 

untoward is independent of human con¬ 
trol. In our intercourse with the world 
there arc always little awkward inci¬ 
dents arising, which a ])ersoids 
sense and nature will enable him 
to pass over without disturhiiu^ the har¬ 
mony of society. It is the lot of every 
one in his passaji^c throufj;h life to meet 


with cross accidents that are calculated 
to rutile the temper; but he proves 
himself to he the wisest whose serenity 
is not so easily disturbed. A crooked 
jiolicy obstructs the prosjierity of indi¬ 
viduals, as w'ell as of states. Many 
men arc destined to meet with severe 
trials in the frustration of their dearest 
hopes, by numberless untoward events 
which call forth the exercise of pa¬ 
tience: in ibis case the Christian cun 
pro\e to himself and others the infinite 
\alii(‘ of his faith and doetiine. 

It I-, .in tlniiu f ii a rii.in to piinf in dr- 

l<-iKc 111 Ills imii %\ uJ, .1 ( liinicia: jon know 

mil who (ir what \ou li.:ni .i.<.iiiist. I’cn t 

.S.i,iit‘ ;u(* 111 h*i-(i -I ijijiimI iti ihcLi caicoi l)\ ri 
<!'|(I<Umi slnmk o< < alainnx, III diM'itcn to a dilhofiil 
(liic( turn by thcrinsj imjiiiUfot 'imu-Moliml jiavsmn. 

•loiiNS ,x. 

Ili'fUoluMt Dudley r. illi.r I-eleestet) h\ Mirnnis 
f/w'oMv/;-/1 llel|'l•^t.llI«•e,, w.I-I (lei led le^'MiUMcy ami 
ill- patidii.il c-t.de. I'knn.vm, 

Ttie e are wtm e.ui. In ]i'itent spells. 

Head to tlieii i rooked put pose nature’s laws. 

Mii-ton 

Wlien used w'lth regard to the dis- 
positi .11 ol' the mind, i/ir/i/rarr/expresses 
less than froirard, and froward less 
than perrerse. Awkwardness is an 
ha'oiiiial frailty of temper; it includes 
eerlaiii weaknesses and particularities, 
pertinacio'islx adhered to: crossness is 
a jiartial iintatioii resultmu;- from the 
.'•tatu of tile humours, })hys!cal and 
menial, rrotrardnes's and perversity 
he 111 the will: w J'roward temper is 
caprici*>us: it wills or wills not to 
])lease itM.‘lf wiihout rejxard to others. 
iV/Tcrv////lies deeper : takinj^ root la 
the heart, it assumes the shajic of uia- 
Ii^nit} : a pn verse temper is really 
w'lckeil : it likes or dislikes by the rule 
of eonlradielion to anollier's w'ill. I n- 
towardnc'^s lies in the principles ; it runs 
counter to tlie wishes and counsels of 
another, diw owktritnl temper is con¬ 
nected with self-siilhciency: it shelters 
itself under the sanction of what is ap- 
paivntly reasonable ; it reiiuiivs manaue- 
meiil and indul^^ence in doalinij with it. 
('rossness andy/-oi/'(i/’i///c,v.v are peculiar 
to children : indiscriminate indulgence 
of the rising will engenders those dis¬ 
eases of the mind which, if fostered too 
long in the breast, become incorrigible 
hv any thing but a powerful sense of 
religion. Perveisity is, how'ever, but too 
commonly the result of a vicious habit, 
which embitters the happiness of all 
who have the misfortune of coming in 
collision with it. Untowardness is also 
another fruit of those evil tempers. A 
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froward child bci-oiiios an untowuid 
youth, who turns a (loaf (‘ar to all ll»(‘ 
adiiiouitioiis of an alllictcd parent. 

A lvi/i<l cousl.nit fiii'Siil 
'J'o .ill Hi.it l\ olliMiil, 

Hut wjis iiini . 111(1 airkuHtd 

To till th.it inLi’ilup (1 aiul ii.i\NUi‘i il. IIudihu^s. 

tnirist Imil to (UmI \uth .i most untoirnrU .iiid 
htubboia j’oiiui.ilum in,\ii: 

To l‘ii‘t till.I iciniii' .it i'Vi*i\ «Us.i|i]iouilnuMil ol i.m 
\\i.Ill's IS to (liscoM'i the tcmin'i ol n<'K'od fliiulu'ii. 

111. lilt 

luti'i li'iciK f ol inti'H' .t, Ol jn‘}} ef'.it / (A tli.'|» 0 '.i' 
lion, iii.ix Olc.isioii slh liM(l MuliMiln.ils ti. o}»iiO‘'i’, 
CM'ii to Ji.ilf, till' ni>i.>'lil trnl iho^iKul. H' ■\t,t 

AXIOM, MAXIM, APliOia.sM, 

ATOl’in lll'.OM, SAYlX<i, AOAt.K, 
iMtovruu, saw. 

AXiOM, in Krt'iifh Laiin 

a.riuuKi. oomos fr iin tln‘(irLek oiion* to 
Ihuik worthy, si^iiniun^ liio ll.n.iX 
\aluc(l. MAXI?d, in rreiK h 
in Latin maiiiniia th.' ^rc.itcbi. siu- 
infioh tiuit whu'h is llHl'^t unpuiraal. 
APllOlvlSiVL liMin iho (Jrt't'k 
fioi; a short suiilence, and ity(.>.n-.’..» to 
distin^uhsli, sinJiiiies that w hn h is M'r 
apart. APOI'H'l'llECiM, in (Li't k 
a7r<if/)(hyftf(f Iroin aTTOi^Aky^o^ai lo .sjH.ik 
pnjntedly, siti;iiiUc.s a poinictl s.'x\iii 4 . 
SAYING hi^nilit'S lik-rally wnat l^ 
said, that is, said habiln.ihy. A1>A(»L, 
hi Latin prohnhU conijKin’idod 

ofr/i/ and sifj^iiiiies that nincdi is lit 
to be acted upon. PROS EKH, in 
Ficnch prorrrbc, Latiii '} rovri hiuiti^ 
ctiinpounded ol pro and rcrlunn, sio. 
mfies that osprcshion which staii 1 u>r 
soinotiiujfj!; paiTicular. iJY-WGiliJ * lo- 
iiifies a word b} llie h), or hy tlie 
way, in the coiiise oj c mvci.'.atiMii. 
SAW is hut a variation oi'say, pnt lor 

sayin^r. 

A “ncn seninncntcointwed in a .spe¬ 
cific sentence, or form el' cxpn'ssion, is 
the conimon idea included in the simii- 
ficdtion of these (enns. 'J’iie is a 

truth of the first vulno; a selfcMdcnt 
proposition which is the basis of ()lli<*r 
iruilis. A nuuitn is a truth of the 
first moral importance lor ail practical 
purposes. An aphorism is a truih set 
apart for its poinlediiess and excellence. 
Apophthegm is,, ni respect to the an¬ 
cients, what saying is in rej^ard to the 
moderns : il is a pointed si ntiinciit pro¬ 
nounced by an individual, and adopted 
by others. Ada^c and proverb are 
vulgar sayings, the former among the 
ancients, the latter among the moderns. 


The by word is a casual sajiug, origi 
natnig m some local circumstance. 44ie 
saw, which is a harharoiis corrujition of 
A«///Wjg, is the formerly eurreiit 

among the ignorant. 

Axioms aie in science what maxims 
are in morals; scll-c\idence is an es¬ 
sential cliaiac1cri''iic in holli; the axiom 
pre.sciits itself in so simple and iiiidc- 
iiiahlcarmn to flic understand mg a.s 
to (exclude doiiiit. and llic neccssifv loi 
n'a.soning. 4'hc m<;.nm, Ihough not .s-i 
definite m ils c\prt's.‘>ion as the a.foon, 
isatll’.e .syiiic tune t;(pi:tll\ paiallel to 
the mind of man, and of Mich genciai 
ajipluMli 11 tliaf It is aclAiov ledwcd hy 
all moral ajeiits who are '■u-ii'piibh' of 
moral Inilh; it eome'^ lioiiie to tlu* 
C'.nmioii vi oi all immkmd. “ 'i Iuml’s 
that an' eipi.il to one and the ''auu- 
thing are (t|ual to each oliiei.’—“ d'wo 
hodu s (aimot i>cciip) the -ame span 
at the ■".iiue liuie," uu' .'m/o//^v m 
laiitheimitic', and lue.aphvsic.',. '■ 
is the triK' seuret' ol h:ipj)me^>,, “ Tin* 
happme'"^ ol' man u ihe end ('fci\il 
govermiicnt, ’ an- at/oms jii iiii.C', and 
jsolitiCH. “ To eri i'. human, to l ^rgne 
divine,”—“ Will'll our Mee.-^ li'.Jie m. 
w<* il.itlerours<-l\(‘s that \\v li’ine tlicm, 
are ui. ong the nuniher of mutims 
Retween HI/oe/.v and majuns tin. re l^ 

1 InoliMoU', diirereiici' to he ohstmd. 
t lull I lie lorii.i'r are nnehangeahh' h dli 
in hi.iUor and nn.i'i.er, and adind of 
lillie or no merease in munlu'r; hut liu* 
'alter iiMV vaiy with tiu^ circunistam es 
ol hunian lilt*, and lulmil of c nsiderahle 
exteinsioii. 

'Tin sc .Kitlmi'- .m* t<» Ih'M ..<1 .it ' ( 111 iiU, till ''i|» 
]>l' iu< I ai.duis til jtiiii't iKC, I'tisi jii 11,1’j.li s 
in.ii.i tii.Ui. .1(111 ,.i N 

ll \s I', niv iri.tii(il.ilh> ;'s vm tin,, Unit o lumrn) riniu 
Si lih-i)' mi'i ts luui'Ji Hiiiiii ./ Il/io IS mil nf tii\ 'niif In fm i 
til'll an I l.c, ii/y. Inii 'kii> . 

All ixhonsm i> a speculatne juni- 
cij»le I'.luei m scienee or nmrahs, winch 
is pre.seiited iii a lew nerd- lo tlie uiiih r- 
standing ; it is the suh.sKniee ol a doc- 
time, and man} aphon ''ins iiva) conium 
the ahntracl of a s'cieiK.e. Of thi:s 
desciiptiou are the aphorisms of Hip¬ 
pocrates, and those of Luvater m pliy 
siognom}. 

As Ih s one ft///myitin,.//’SI'S /ViriU is l/u Sn.i of' Un i, 

is'tilitiin iiml I'l.iiucntls tbc uliolo 1, ..n ti 

^•()llll'ss tii deny it Is Miiiuilly to L'mt.i.u'c i.r icjifl 
ihi* wtiiili* ruunil ami scin h ul liiitli!,. 

.'sou I 1 (, 

Sayhig'S and apophthegms (hllhv ivuiu 
the preceding, in as much ;ls tliey always 
carry the imnd back to the perh.m 
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■^noiikitijT; there is always one who says 
vvh«*n tliere is ;i swfin" or an apvj^h- 
and both acfjuin* a value nimdi 
IVom the person who niters them, as 
Ironi the tiling tliat is uttered: when 
Leonidas was asked why biave men 
lirel'er honour to hte. Ins answer hei’ame 
an (ijt<>))hihv.'j;m ; namely, that they hold 
life In fortune, and honour by \irtuc: 
of this description arc* the apop/tfJir^nts 
c'empriNod 1)\ Plutarclj, the; \ni/in^.s of 
I' laiiklin's Old Richard, or tlio-e of J)r. 
.lohiison: tlu‘\ are l»ai)p\ cdVinioiis of 
the mind winch men are fond of trea- 

surino. 

11 1 ', Ifiu.ii Iv.iliti't'i.tl Ml III-(I ill- liiiK- Ml null'll 
' liiiiiiit lie kii .wii III M li.u I'.ipo ii.is wiilteii. .uni sn 
lillli- III \i!i,il 111 - li,|.. M.u I Oiu- ti}>-! li‘hKi>ii ciiilj 
-'I iinl'. ii|iuii ii-ruul W lii-ii itu iilji'itmii i.»im li 
.liMiiisl hi.i n.'i-i nitnm lur '"ti.iksiii'.iii* w.i-«lrli‘u<liMl 
111 tin- .uitliii'iK ut I’.itm U, 111- ii pin it Ih.ii In- wo'iUl 
illtiw I •• piiliii-In-i nl .1 (In iiMU ii_\ t I Uiiiiw Oi uiiMii 
III ' 111 .1 '.'ll.'lr M.ml. lull 1 ul III tVM'NMilil'- l^l^^•tll»•t 

•lull N'.i'N 

rin-lull • .III'I'-Imrl '.(/l,ill7^ 111 \m-m- .md i xoi Ui lU 
nil'll .ill' II Ll'-.il v.iOn- Mvi- tin* (ll|^t 111 j.iili| 1)1 till' 
|| . 1-.1 sp.iiI S 111 il..iiiniiniM 'I'ri I '•ON 

The (iffdL^r and prhvrrh are habitnal 
as Well a*' oeiu'r.il not lepeaticl 

:iN tliv* o/y/z/i-.c- 111 one, but of all: not 
adopted J »r the-^ake (ii‘t be jH'rM)!), but 
ioi* t lie sake nf tlie iIiiiil: ; and tliev ha\t' 
been Used lu ad aites for the luirixi-e of 
«‘oineMi)o tin* of mankind tin 

oidiu.ir\ subjects. 'I’be c/c/.ci.*YM)f former 
times is i\\i' prnrri h of tiie jireseiif tunes: 
if there lie .iii) dill’eivnce between them. 
It lies in tins, that the fornu'r are tlie 
fruit ol‘know ledkie and lent; expiaienee, 
the latter (d‘ Mi'irar eb-einatioiis ; the 
Is liiereibre more refined than tlie 
proi'i'i’h. Ad\er.sH\ is our best tc'aeber, 
aceordni^ to the Oreek “ What 

limts Us instruets u-.,"—“ Old birds are 
not to be cannht willi eluiir’ is a viiljjar 
prarrr/j. 

It is 111 pi.iis,* iiiid cdiiinieiidutiuii ot im*ii, .is ii is 
in lOin;s .mil i^.inis; tin intnurb is tm.' tliat lifi'it 
j:.iiiis 111 iIm-I n ii\^ puis s, fur li^lit {r.iiiisi'iinn'tlin k. 
uliniiMs L'MMt I'onn* hum <iiii 1 ttieu It^c iN. 

CJinitli 11 iiililii.is. tlioii oni'f'bt niu Ii. 

Out .II I iiol .liili! til ki'cp linu'li, 

Alnn '/(■ Irnli, .is 'lis I, Uii* n tihir, 

111 t*sl. 111 ni.il.i* u tfi'k a c.Uiti.ij^i* Hcii.jk 

Ihf-U'ords rarelv contain any im¬ 
portant senlinii'iit ; tbc\ most!) consist 
of familiar simih*s. niek-naiiie.s, and tlie 
bkc*, as the Cbinibriil^ze hy-word of 
“ Hobson's choice,” sieinfyine: that or 
none : the name of Nazurene was a 
hi/-word aiiione- the Jews, for a Chris¬ 
tian. A fi(tw IS Milear in form, and 
vuli^ar lu matter : it is the partial satjin^ 
ofparticularneii^hbourhoocls, originating^ 


in ignorance and snpc'rstition: of this 
description are the which attri¬ 

bute particular jiroperties to animals or 
to plants, termed old women's sayings. 

I knew .1 pretty yungKid m ii roniitiy Mllfige, 
wild. oM'ironil (if hi-ruwii prn.si*, hi'ciiiin* .i piopnitj. 
to .1 pool rodiie ill tin* p.iiish, wlm mhs ii,Mnir.iiit of 
Jill tilings l)Ut l.iunirnr. 'Dins ]s,i,ic ».\t(ilsln*rout()f 
SI ipiaitern ot rut a'id dv/ ('.i\ she Iim’s. .ind 
though the\onn<: wotii.iii is li.iinlsonic,shc.ind 

l-ei tie.iiit\ .ire l)fi i«m(* a .111(1 nil tlieciiuntry 

loinni she is c.ilh-.l iiulhing l-nl /s(Cic'» J’lminm. 

AlUlCTlINd-l 

Ifwi* in4*('t tills dif.nll'nl -iiid p'litiiiloiis (•iii'rgy 
With pom coiiinniii-pl.iei )ini(*i (-(lin.'s, wi.li tini.il 

7 ;i(/) rms, p.iltt s old w itli doubts, l.-.iis, .itnl siis 

picKiiis , d w n w«* gii t‘i ihc liiittorn ot tm* .On ss, .iml 
II it lung s ',.,21 ,,l ()iiiiiip.iU*in-(* i .iii s.n, us. th-iiKi 


IL 

TO r.Ar.iuj:, cn rm n. chat, 

t’RXTTI.l., I’JtVTi:. 

BABBLl'k in French hufnVpr, pro* 
bald) rt*eei\es its oriLTin IVom the Tower 
of wIk'II the eonfu'-ion oftonirnes 
totdv pla<*e, and men talked uninielli 
giblv to t'acli other. CTTAd’TER, 
C'llAT, Is in Freueb roqu^'f. low (fernidii 
taif high (lermaii srlniattertt. Latin 
hfdiero, llt'brew' Inifn. 1 *RAT 1 ’LE, 
PRATE, in low Cerinan }>rohof, is pro¬ 
bably (*oiineeted w ilb the Creek ^pctwuj 
to speak. 

All these terms mark a suj'.erlhunis 
or iiii|)roper use of sjieei'h : btdiblo and 
chatter are miouiatopc'ias drawn troni 
the noise or aetion t»f speaking : halt- 
bhiiii tlenotes rapalit) of speech, wliieh 
reiulei'y. it unintelligible: hence the 
term Is applied to all who make use of 
man) words to no purpose : ctnittcr is 
an imitation of tin* noise of speech pro- 
peily applied to inaupies or parrots, and 
f^gllratl^el) to a eo; resjionding \ lei ais 
mode of speech in human beings. The 
oK baiibhng is 1110*^1 commonly at ¬ 
tached to men, tliat of chattering to 
wtuiien : the babbler talks mueh to im¬ 
press others with his self-importanee: 
the chatterer is actuated by self conceit, 
and a desire to display her volubility • 
the former cares not whether he is 
understood : the latter cares not if she 
he hut heard. Chatting is harinlt'ss, 
if not respectable: the winter's fire-side 
invites neighbours to assemble and chat 
away niaii) an hour which might other¬ 
wise hang heav) on hand, or be spent 
less inoffensively : chatting is the prac¬ 
tice of adults; prattling and prating 
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HAD 


HADLY. 


that of children, the one innocently, the 
other impertinently: the p/at/h/t^ of 
habos has an interest lor ever\ feelinii: 
mind, hut lor patents it is one of llieir 
Inchest <'nj;')nients: prut(j/i>, on the 
contrary, is the ciinsenuenct' t»t ignorance 
and childish assiimjitioii: a has 

all the unaflected {gaiety of an uncon- 
taniiiiatcd mind: a prater is I’orw.inh 
obtrusive, and ridiculous. 

'J'd st.m.I 11 )) .11 <1 /*iia (Miiv a 1 *. .'1 .lie luiii 
till Mici.i i* Is coiimi.i't.lfd l \ slidlv, t,l ,i 

Is di, low au .ii!)l)iU 11 as can t.n.il lli-' ln-ni.iii iiiip ! 

II .tt sW V 1, I 11 

Soaa' liiitls llirii? ai(' wlio, judiic to ii.n ,, 

\n‘ In.'ll l'i siltnic-i wismiin s mi.co, 

\ii>i, skill’ll til thattii unt till- lun.i, 

Kisolj iln H I iiiiiluicss t,i j,i>\M 1 'M.,.,' 

.‘^oniidinu’s 1 du ss, w ,\li wniui'ti ^n, 

\lld (A'C aw.r nii.\ lit O.lis 

^ow 1 iln \ s iki' ..III'\ |MII' !i, :i*l I nil t ‘i • • i ■ 1 

'1 In' ftdl nnii,' ii‘_u.iis h Ir 1>\ '’!• i . i1...i1ms 

'I'li.i h t‘.i< I i* i‘i, I'l 'nil Ml do 1 1 1 ’ d 

n.l' li 1 lU'.k tl‘ it Wind . 1 ) ;>'(i l>t to il . k,Ul'^ 

lat's all I'l'std.’. h ,(s.. •'o 

M\ ]n niii'id ci'iinsc’s proji tin siiU', 

Miii,'l»d.‘s wiMi' 111 M r now a to ijratc 'm,, v, 

d\(;k, nActvAVMii), in iiiM). 

BACK and BACKWA RD are used 
only as athcrlis: BEIIINI) ciilicr <ts 
an adveri) or a preposition. To uo /jt/r/: 
or bachu'muL to uo bihnnl or behind, 
the Mall. 7 >V// 7 i’ denotes tlie situatd-n 
of hciii”, and the direct'or. of ‘i'dim : 
burfi/vanl si.i.piv the manner of ^oiinj : 
a ])erson stands bet'/t, who does n-d \.ish 
to he ni the Ma\ ; he ^ot.s fiarhinn / 
when he dies not misIi to turn Ins bir k 
to an ohjed, I>ark inarKs im| l\ tlie 
situation ol'-1 behind the siiuati'.n 

of one ohject with re;jiaid to air .1 her: 
a person stands hu''k, wh" .'■lands in the 
bark pai t of any }»laee ; he stands be 
hind, who has aii\ one in tlu* fiont of 
him : tlie b(trk is ojiposed to the front, 
behind to helure. 

.Sii ni;; d Tjdnli's, lininidloss ni liis iic, 

l)iu\f .iiniira bach, .iiid ni.idc .ill Tu«j ictiir I’oi'f. 

W hriipi* m.iiiy wiMiifd I’le tlii'j laid 'I’fij, is- «1 
'J’lio iii.ddlc slM'.njj { ]ni lln y in \ .tjii haM’ lin'd 1, 

All nil u'lmii’d ;\sti<Miii* d .iiid a^hu-t. 

Isu mit; n'^j.iidiul look would t \«'r buthu'itrd cMst. 

(ilMOHl WkM. 

I'kath flow this laiti-d licnd, tin* idiild of Home 
l>ii\'ii to till’ verjo of Alhuui. liii^^ousl llioru: 

TIu'ii, wall hiT .Imiu-s rofi'diu", c.ist bchvi 1 
Oui* aiigiy iiowii, and sought iiiuir soniU* clim»*8 

Skknstone on Ckueliv. 

BAD, WICKKD, KVJL. 

BAD, in Saxon bad, baed, in Cernian 
boSi probably connected with the J.alin 
pejus worse, and the Hchrew bosch. 
WICKED is probably ehanj»ed from 


irifrhed or bewitched, that is, possessed 
with an I'vil sjurit. lUid respects moral 
and ])h)sieal (piahtles in oi.iKiral; 
inrkrd o\\\\ moia! (jualitic's EVIL, in 
Ceiiiiaii Vtelud, fioni tlu* Hebrew rhrbrl 
pain, sioMifies that which is the pi line 
cause of pain : c?v 7 theiefoie, iii its full 
extent, Ciiii)])iehends both badness and 
wickedness 

\Vliate\er ofli'iids tlu’ taste and sen¬ 
timents of a rat ion.il hi'ine is Ixitt : food 
IS//tif/when il di-.i'jrei's with the con- 
stilut on : the an is tad whidi has aiiv 
thiiio in it (hs.iureoahle to the soiisci or 
liuitiul to the bids : hooks are ba</ 
whieii Old) ndlame il'c ima;^iiiation oi 
llu‘ ^,a■^sI()lls, Wli.itcMT IS irirked 
» IIend" the moial jii iiiciples of a laliona! 
ak-'iit : an\ \io!.ii,on of the law is 
irr krd. as law is llic sopporl of human 
sov'ifl) : ‘111 a<‘t o! iii|U"t ce or ciiiclt) i" 
/ccAa./, Us it (ipposi's tlie Will id Cod 
and the feelings of huiuanit), J rit i'-. 

(ithcr moral or natiiial, and imi) he 
ajiphod to CM 1 \ oh|cct that is contiai) 
to oood; hut the term is einpkned only 
for that which is in the highest deoree 
bad or trirked. 

When Used in relation to ])ersons, 
both lefer to thi’ moral", hot /x/r/is moie 
oeni'ial than irirkid: a tiad man is one 
who is oeiieralh wanting in the j'cr- 
lormanoe of his (hit) : \\ u'i< h'(t wvaw i" 
one who is cliarueahle with aoimil 
Mol,itions of the law. human or di\ine 
sneh an one has an enf mind. A I atl 
ehaiactor is tlie eiinso(pieiu‘e ol’ niiin umI 
conduct : hut no man lias the clMr.iclt'r 
of hi intr inrhcd wlohas not hi'cn ^inll) 
of "onc'know n and ll.iorant mcc" : the 
inclinations of the host are enl at i er- 
tuin times. 

W li.i (• ,rwi'ui.i\ j.ii'li'iid to uiir 1 t'lu'l, it i . 
thf "li nil id mil Ji' iim.«. 1h O ini.st si i,w wlnUlu i om 
piiiK'i|di.s lia\i' liiH'u y'l.id m biid 
I’m wlu'i Ml’ irii|)Pii]t»Mil and jt u hctl (\\v, 

l.ii.idfd w all .11.d iiikitii} ; 

It aii\ , II 1 :il lli.il sad tiiii' M'luaii. , 

'I lu'\ 1. i-l .uii.uiiig U-uui, iui;.'li‘\ I'Mils l'(.M|.uiJ. 
And wli.il \(mi liiuJiidpil \u‘w, wlinli iji)1\ s.iw' 

A little p.ul, U*i ni d f\ li, iin lume . 

'J’Ji*' -tmnii nl wiulrj lime will ijmeklj pass, 

And uiic uiihouiided eneio le ail. Tiium.son. 

liXDI-Y, ILh. 

BADLY, in the iiiamier of baft, 
(v. Had.) ILL, in Swedish it I, Ice¬ 
landic illur, Danish ill, &c., is supposed 
hy Adcluii{x, and with some dep;rec of 
justice, not to he a contraction of evil, 
hut to sprin^^ from tlie same root as the 
Greek ovXoc destructive, and oXXvu Ui 
destroy. 



BAFFLE, 


BAND. 


II'" 


These terms are both employed to 
modify the actions or (|ijalities of ihinf^s, 
but bud y is always annexed to the 
dction, and///to the (juality : as to do 
an) tluiii; hddhj, the lhin*j; is bitdly done, 
an <//judged scheiius an ?7/contrncd 
ineaMiiv, an ?//-(li-'[)osed })er-.on. 

TO UATFM:, DFl'KAT, DiSCO.NCFKT, 
(CONFOUND. 

BAFFLE, in French bafilrr^ from 
huffic an ox, sis^nifics to lead l)y iho 
nose as an ox, that is, to amuse or dis¬ 
appoint. DEFEAT, in French d'Jati, 
])iVi lici})le ol (fi'fairc, is cninpouinled of 
llie j)iiv,itn(‘ d(‘ and/</// yMo do, smtnfy- 
niu: lo rndo. DISC't)Nt'KKT is coin- 
j) >unded ol‘ I he jirn ative di v and i tmreid^ 
Mf^inl} mo to ttuoA out of (‘oiieiaA or 
h’»inion\, to jnit into disorder. CON- 
FOt’IS 1 ), m I'reneli rntifondrc, is coni- 
jiounded oi r(tu and J'nndn* to melt or 
mix tooelher m General di'-onler. 

When ap]>lied to the dm uiotunent of 
the mind or rational laenl'.ies, h ilflr and 
drf“al respect the p wers (,| armimeiit, 
disi'fdfi'irt and cun/nund t!ie thoiio’its 
and leelinos : hujfl ‘ exjiresM.'s !e>-, tlriii 
d>'Jf\tt ; d(\('nn('(‘ri h'ss than antf'^dud ; 
a person lniijlfd m aro^umeiii who l>^ 
lor the tmu' di.seomposed and sileneed 
liy the siij)erior addiessof hiso[>poiient : 
lu' Is (hjeaied 111 .n-oument if his opp >- 
nent has allo^etlier the advantuot' of 
him 111 strength of rea'-oiiimr und just¬ 
ness of sentiment: a person is dusron- 
('(‘rted wlio loses Ills preseiiee of inmd 
for a moment, or has liis feelings any 
vva) discomposed ; he is voujuuudi'd 
when the powers of thouudit and con¬ 
sciousness hi come torjnd or \anish. A 
superior coinniand ol laiimiatie or a 
liarlicnlar ilet^iee of I'llVontei) will fre- 
(j[Uimtly enable a person lo biffle one 
who is ad\ocatm;c the eaiisi* ol’ truth; 
ignorance of 1 lie .suhjecl, or a want of 
abilil\, may occasion a iiiaii to he dc- 
^'(•atedhy his aihersaiy, eM-n when he 
IS siippoi tin«j^ a eood (Musc : as'-urance 
IS re(|uisite to pie\enl any ime from 
hein^ disrnncf'rt-'d who is suddenly 
delected m an> ilispracefiil proceeding: 
iiardeniMl eiVrontery sometimes kei'p-. 
the (1 an n jUf \ 1 11 a i n from hei n runfoundetI 
by any e\(*nts, howeser awh.t. 

NA tieu llu> imiiil h is luou_,1il I'solf to do t- 
iiiK, a iii.ij (,'o ou loiiinllv. ’il’sijlist* imiblriii. 

luiinMU- n^lu^lulw, \v'll iioi b.tjjii', ai=.c-oi»i.i::;f. 
Ji iio'ak it. Lnt’l'v^. 

Iln (tiiil could u ilhsl.iiiil n.ti-i u'tict* k filjU;litO'l at 
, ,ui(l (diatiic |>i"\ iiIsmIu'ii ic i.s »ii dtffiJfii 
loHN'-US' 


She luuki'd in tlic f'lasH while »Iie wms speakiag t; 
me, and without any coiil’usuiti adjusted hci tiiLker 
■he sernicil ralliei jiliMsed than disron/v dat di'inj, 
rc;.;aidcdwitli 4‘iiru<*sti»*h», Itw^KhawouiH 

I rimld nut help 111(1111111)1; of the clciks il Uii>\ 
knew tliisLul\. and w .is •’leills c<iufiu<(lei wlieti 
they Uild me wnh .111 air ot secieoy th.il she was my 
cousui’s niistiesH. Il.vW'Ki-sWoin ii 

When a]iplied to the der:in<»enient of 
plans, hajfle expressi s less than dp/vaf; 
defmt less than cnujiniud; and discon- 
rprt less ill.in all. Olistin icv, jierse- 
Vt ranct*, skill, or ait, ImdJlrs : superior 
force dtdt’idf!: awkward cireimislances 
disroiircrf : the M-itatieii ol’ (l-id co/t- 
Jounds. Wlu-ii wicked men stirve to 
ohlaiii their emls, it is a hapji) IIiiiil; if 
tlieir adtei.s.'iries ha\e sidiieieiit skill 
and address to h(tlJn‘ all their arts, and 
suflicii lit p )wei hwA/'c(// all their pro- 
jt !': l)iif .sumitmus wle n our he-t 
cnd'-.'i\oui s fad m our own behalf, tlie 
devices (.f mt'ii aie t oujutuidi'i h\ the 
mlerp isili.ni of hea\en, U Irequeiillv 
h ippeiis even m the common traiisae- 
tii.iis of life til,It the best sfli. niu^, 
ihsron' i‘rfnl h) the li’i\ud casnalties id 
wind and wtciliier. The o!)slmac\ of a 
disordrr nj-i} bn , > the skill ol the lUi}- 
sa laii : tiu> imprudence of the patn.ni 
iiMV d‘J>iit the uliji'ct ol Ills jirescrij)- 
tMiis; the unexpected arrn.il ol a 
superior mat dtsmin'ci t the unauthor- 
i/ed plan of ihxse wiio are su’nordinale : 
tile iniiM(‘uKm.s destruction ol Ills army 
t ufijhundfd the project of the kiiu^ of 
Ass\na. 

Now, sticphcrds* to \i>ur hcljili'ss th.u;; ■ In* kuul, 
tin* r inun;.eni lid tlun jhmis 


W nil kutd al N\ i.l 

T noils, ijv 

III* finds hiruscif |l,ltl!*.lll\ III dll'.id 

.1 siit’en.ir 

1 1 'U'.; ih.it call dijtilt all Ills designs and 

tl s 1 ]l j.(M lit 

all Ills iiojic!,. 

’I'l 1 ' tl ' aii.y. 

Ill .'i;>iiij; ti.is f.ic'uli ! )iiM' seen )jim . 

la ; 'I't 1 ’< f, 

w icii he Miiukl lain Ii<i\c Iti'cu lliiii.'J. 

1 .1 11 all I'f 

jtli as.iiiti 

M J .i'*;i 

s-,' iKc the S *<l ( 1 I k'll .Hill Si.t.lll sUi.) 
Aahile a.^ mill , x’ >, t->vndt i wli.il to -as. 

1 

Mil,ION 

r> \M>, ('(XMl’ \N V. CUIAV. ( 

; VN(;. 


HAND, in I'reneh bandr, in German, 
is:c. band, from innden to bind, siemties 
the thinu hound. COMPANY, i\ To 
arro/n/huiy. (IKEW, from the French 
cm, participle of er(>(7re, and the Latin 
crr,\ci) lo f^row' or gather, sioiid’ies the 
tiling 'jtroAvn or formed into a or 

assembly. GANCt, in 8axon, German, 
itc. ;/nny a walk, from y'fi< a to go, sig¬ 
nifies a body going the same wav. 

All these terms denote a sinali asso¬ 
ciation for a particular object; a fntnd 
an association where men are lioiind to 
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^ether by some strong obligation, whe¬ 
ther taken in u good or bad sense, as a 
band of soldiers, a band of robbers. A 
company marks an association for con¬ 
venience w ithout any particular obliga¬ 
tion, as a company of travellers, a com¬ 
pany of strolling players. (>rew marks 
an association collected together by aouio 
external power, or by coincidence of 
plan and motne : in the former case it 
IS used for a ship's creiv ; in the latter 
and bad sense of the word it is em- 
plosed for an\ number of eYil-minde<l 
persons mot together Iroin dilferent 
([uarters, and co-operating Jbr some bad 
purpose. is us<i<l in a bad senst* 

for an association of thieves, murderers, 
and depredators in general; or in a 
technical sense for those who work 
together. 

Hohuld u j-li.istly Innrt, 

U.icli .1 luu’li m ins hand 

'riii-i,c aio (iiiM i.uj •'liust'- ili.it 111 battle vii le shun. 
And luilnuIt'll u-iuaui. 

lii^luruiuii nil ih ' |il.iiu. l)u\i>i N, 

IJiiiiui'ei siipjiosi's in his piologtic tu lusT.ili's th.a 
ii cimptinij ol inlffuniD {'I'lii;' (o (^unteibuiy .i->s* luhle 
at du mil m SuulhwaiK, ai.tl ajfiee that hn Uku 
eiiininuii aiuuseineiil on the lo.ul e.uh ol tlu-ai shall 
U ‘11 111 le.isl one lale in h'***'*^ l^aiiteiloiiy, and 
uuuthei 111 coniiue hai k lioiu iheiui 'rvuwiiii'. 

'I’ho eliiwtis. a llUl^t’lCMls, naie, uiit'oteiti’d t •’rw. 
With liaious h isle to tlie loud sunimous Ih-w. 

1 uvet N. 

Oiheis a<riiiit >iho lorai u gunej, 

Yet take <lue ne asiiies not lu iiaii;;, 

[n iiiiiKa/itieH (heir loices join, 

ity legal inetlioda toj^uiloin. Mai.i.i i. 

BANK, KKST, lUJIN. 

BANE, 111 Its proper sense, is the 
name of a poi&onous plant. PKST, in 
Freiicli pesfCy J^atm pe^siia a plague, 
from joav/w/n participle of/yavro to feed 
upon or consume. KUIN, in French 
ruinc, Latin luinay from ruo to rush, 
sigiiilics the lalling into a ruin, or the 
cause of ruin. 

These terms borrow their figurative 
signification from three of the greatest 
evils 111 the world; iiamel>, poi.soii. 
plague, and de.>)truction. liane is said 
of things only; pmt of persoms only: 
whatever produces a deadly corruption 
is the banc ; whoever is as obnoxious as 
the plague is 'iipcst: luxury is the bane 
of civil society ; gaming is the bane of 
all youth ; sy^cophaiits are the pests of 
society. Buin comjircliends more than 
either bane or pest, these latter being 
comparatively partial miscduefs, but 
ruin extends to every part of that 
vvhich it aifects. 


I'icrc’d throuj'li the duuntlobs lieait tlu>u tumble: 
slum, 

Aud Irunt his I'litul courugi* liiids his banc. Koi'K. 

Kiisi diiv Chiniici'ii’s cunqiiest was I'lijoiiiM. 

Tinshi* shiiightur d (loi he ri'iitl the skies), 
Aud trusted lie.i\eii’s iiiluriiiiu^' prudii^Mes. i’oi'b 
Be tills, O niuther! your n-lii;iuus uaiv, 

1 i;o to louse soft P.uis to the war. 

Oh! would kind esutli tlie hatelul w leteh euibinee. 
Thul^Jesf of Tio>, that ruin ol our i.iee, 
l>eep to the dark ubjss mit;ht he ilcseeiid, 

Tioy vet should llouiiuh, uud niy soiiuws end 

Poeb. 

TO BANISH, KX. 1 LI:, KXl’ia.. 

BANISH, in French bannir, trci- 
111 an barmen, signifies to put out of a 
cominuniiy by a bun or civil intcrdici, 
which was. tiirmerly cither ccclesiiisiicaJ 
or civil. lOXlLK, in hrc'iich e.nter, 
from the Latin e,iihum hanishinent, 
ami e.vu! an exile, compounded tifea/rn 
and solum the soil, signifies to pul away 
from ono'.s native soil or eoiud ry. EX¬ 
PEL, in Jjatin pfUd, componiulcd of ex 
and j>W/o to drive, signifies to drive out. 

'J'iio idea of excUisioii, or ol'a coercive 
removal Irom a plut'e, is eomiiioii to 
these terms: banii>hment inclu(le> tlie 
reinovul I'roru any place, or the piohi- 
bilion of access to any place, vtlieie one 
lias been or vvlnlher one is in the habit 
of going; exile signifies the rmnovul 
tioiu one’s home: to exile, tliercfcre, is 
Ko banisti, but Xo banish is not always 
to e.vile : the Turijiniis vveie banishvd 
from liomo never to return; C’oi’iolaiiiis 
vva.s cjihd, or drivi'ii from lus lioine. 
Hantsfuneni follows iroin a ilccrco ol 
justice; cx7/<? either by the necessity of 
circumsldnces or .m order of autlionty ; 
banis/nnentx^ a disgracelul punishiucnt 
inllicted by tribunals upon ileluiipienls ; 
exile is u disgrace incurred vvilhout fiis 
honour: exile removes us from our 
country ; banishment drives us Irom it 
ignoiuiniously; it is the cu.-loni in 
Russia to banish otfendcr.s to .Siberia; 
Ovid was exiled by an orderof A ugiisi us. 
Banishment is an action, a ccunjiuLory 
exercise of power over anotlicr, winch 
must be .submitted lu; exile is a state 
into w'liich we may go voluntarily : niany 
Komaiis chose to go into exile rather 
than await the Jiidgnient of the jicople, 
by whom they might have been ba 
nished. Banishminl and e.ipulsion 
both niaik a disgraceful and coercive 
exclusion, but banishment i*', authori¬ 
tative ; it is a public act of govenmient: 
expulsion is simply coercive; it is the 
act of a private individual, or a small 
community. Banishment always sup¬ 
poses u removal to a distant s])ol, Tc 
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anothei land; ejrpulsion ncvi‘i* reiicbos 
boyond a particular house oi society : 
expulsion from the uuivorsitN, or any 
puhlic school, is the necessary con¬ 
sequence of discovering a refractory 
temper, or a propensity to insubordi¬ 
nation. 

O hnuishmvnt ' KUMiiiil hani'i/tmrnf J 

U> i 1*1 II 111 ' Must iiL* IT itiiT't af'auil 
M\ luTiit will hroiik. Orw\v 

ArtiiH, mill tlu‘ m.in I siny;, wlm, fore- <1 l»y f.iti*. 

Anil li.uii;lity Jnun’s uim-lrnlin:; luti*. 

h'rjwlCd .11111 eiii'il. U-lt tlic' 'riuj.iii slum* lll'vin N 

'I'hf (•rpul\iim auil esc.ijii* nt’ Hijicias nt h-nirtli si't 
AlliiMis ln-r ('U'iukhi.ami 

liauishmn/t and r.rpuffd'o/f ar<‘ lik< - 
wiseU'.i'd in aliguratiNe "ensc, althonirii 
oxi/e IS not : in tins sense, (nunshmeut 
marks a distant and erilire remo\al; 
twpulsmn a \iolent removal; \^e bimish 
that winch it is Mot priuh nt to let.nn ; 
we c.ryic/ that which is novious. Ilojies 
biiiiishcd from the mind when every 
pro■^pec^ of snc<ess has disappeared: 
ie.ns aie banished when they are alto¬ 
gether LM‘onndless; envy, hatred, and 
e\ery evil passioii, should he cxpe/lrd 
fr )in the mind as disturbers of it^ peace : 
hariiiony and 'jood humour are liest 
proiiioteil by buni^hir/i^ from con\er 
sation all •uhjt'cts ot dilleieiuv in 
leiiLTion and jiolitics: goud mor.ds re- 
ijuirethat every i.nseeinlv word should 
he expelled. 

II hwtnf {•nnli*Ml o hftnn/ed fi nil m\ soul, 
l.iln jiiow.s .1 IniiiliMi mill a wiM;'!it ofwcf 

(Il-Ml.l-MIVN. 

In .ill the totti'niij- imln'cilMj of a 11*1% ;roMMn 
tni'iil, .mil wiili <i iiaili.inii'iit lol.ilU nnin.iii ii!* .ili'n, 
his M.ijestN ^ Riiii; \\ illi.irn 111 » |Tisr'fi<*il Ih* 
jii*tsi'\fiiM to ( i;/(/ till* fiMi> ol Ills I noj li* hv Ins toi- 
titnilf; to stciuly ilii-ir Ui'klriicsi. I)\ Wf. cun'.! mev 

ItiniKK. 

IIAKK, NAKK.n, UNCOVKKFl>. 

BARE, in Saxon bure^ German A#//-, 
Hebrew jxirah to la\ h:in*, and bar 
pure. NAKED, like the Saxon naerd, 
the low’ German naukf, Her., and the 
T.atin ?iudiift, is connected w ith or de¬ 
rived. from the Armorie //or/.v, Welsh 
noefh, Irish norhfa open, naehduighe 
naked, stripped, from liorhdm^hani to 
strip. 

Hare marks the condition of being 
without a particular covering : naked 
that of being witiiout any covering; 
hare is therefore often substituted for 
naked, to a curtain degree : we speak 
ol bare-headed, bare-f<^ut, to expo.so the 
bare arm ; hu' a tigure is naked, or the 
body is naked. 


Thoni'li the t.onls used to be lOiurt-d whilst the 
Comnious w'eie Imri', yet the Cummuiiii would not i>e 
ixiic beioie the Scottish coinmissioneis; and so none 
well' aovrrviL t.'fcAKt NlMiN. 

lie ]iityin^ how- they stood 
IJeloie him titihed lo the air, that now* 

Mn-.t hiifler chan;ie — 

Ah lather <>f his l.iiinly he clad 

Then iHiUrdiipss with kIviiih ol beasts Mli.'loN 

When applied to other objects, bare 
conveys tlie idea of a particular want; 
naknl of a general want: as the bare 
ground, bare walls, a bare house, where 
the idea of want in Ji certain particular 
is strongly conveyed: hut wwAyv/ walls, 
naked tields, a naked appearaiici*, de¬ 
note the absence ol covering that is 
usual or general: bare in this senseis 
irctjuciitly followed by the object that 
Is wanlod : naked\' mostly employed as 
an adjunct : a tree is bare of leaves ; 
this (•• institutes it a naked tree. 

Tin* ^toij III .rnoi'*, on wbuli Vii;;!! Imimlcd hi" 
HiM'iii, wa- M'i\ Imrr ol cm niii->t.mi cn, AnniooN 
VV li\ tnin’Ht Ibon tioia riic? I'.n alum* alrc.idv ; 
Mcilmik*. I st.uid niton a nakt I IkmcIi, 

Smiling' to w iia'i., .1111 .0 tin* mm'- coini'l.iimiii; 

Ol \VA\ 

They preserve ih.e same analogy in 
their llgurative appliealDU : a bare suf- 
fieiency is that w hieli sc ireely sudices ; 
the naked truth is that whieh lias 
uolhiiig about it lo mleicejil tlu’ view ot 
M liom the mind. 

(Miii't i!i*l the dl.l ’i, 0 'l«'iini'.,t's uicnl 

< ale ilti* 111'll. I ol his ».iwl'ii ail, a 111 .ici ci>Vi''il mci 
I! I .on the/>'/!< ai know le .,;!iit nt ol this Soi'jn 

'I lie truth aj'j'eu" m» «ii/,c./ on rnv ssh*, 

Thill aii\ , uililitid e^e ni i\ liini n out 

SltAKsl'-AiO 

AdAv’t/and nnenvere I heur a -tiong 
resemblance to e.ieh oihei ; to he naked 
is. 111 fact, to have the hody unravered, 
but many tilings are nnaorered whudi 
are not naked: nothing is said to he 
nuked hut what in the nature ot things, 
or according to the usages of men, 
ought to be covered: evert thing is 
uncavered from which the ctivcriiig is 
removed. According to our natural sen¬ 
timents of •lecency or our acquired sen¬ 
timents of propriety, we expect to see 
the naked body ea ered with clothing: 
tlie naked tree coveted w'irh leaves ; the 
naked walls covered with paper or paint; 
and the naked country covered with 
verdure or habitations: on the otht'r 
hand, plants are left nnroi'ered to re¬ 
ceive the benefit of the suii or ram: 
furniture or articles of use or necessity 
are left uneovered to suit the conve- 
nii’iice of the user; or a person may he 
itnrorered, in llie sen.se oi bure-htaded, 
on eerlain occasions ; so in the in*'ml 
application, what is naked is without the 
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ordinary or necessary appendage; what 
is uncovered is simply without any 
covering. 

Not that God dotli require nothing unto happiness 
at the liniiils of men, sa>ing only a naked Ixdief, for 
hope and chanty ae may not exclude. IIooKifK. 

In the eye of that Supreme Hciiig to whom our 
whole internal irame is uncovered, dispositions hold 
the place of actions. Ulaiu. 

BARE, SCANTY, DESTITUTE. 

BARE, V, Bare, naked. SCANTY, 
from to scanty signifies the quality of 
scanting: scaiit is most probably 
changed from the Latin scinda to clip 
or cut. DESTITUTK, in Latin des~ 
iitutus, participle of desfitao, com¬ 
pounded of de privative and statuo to 
appoint or provide for, signifies unpro¬ 
vided for or wanting. 

All the e terms «lcnote the ali'-eiuv or 
privation of some neccssarv />', /v and 
scanti/ have a rcluti\e sense: Imrr re- 
sjiects w'hat serves for ourseUes; scant j 
that whieh is provided by uiher-. A 
subsistence is bare; a supply is srauttj. 
An imprudent person \m11 e.'5tiinati‘ a 
bare competence what would sup|»l) an 
economist with .sujieifluitics. A hungry 
person will consider as u scan ft/ allow¬ 
ance what would more than suhice for u 
moderate eater. 

NVeie it for the glory of G(»d thaltlu‘ clerL'y 'hould 
1)0 hdl a.*, bare as llu' Apostles w lien ih«*y had .umiIu-i 
scrip nor stuff, God uoiild, 1 hope, endue them uitfi 
the solf-sanie uflccliou IIooki u. 

So scanty is our present allowance of liiippiucNs, 
that in many situ.ilioiis life (ould ■•f.iic.iy he sup 
ported, if hope were not allowed to relieM.> the pie- 
sent hour by pleasures bonowed fioio the fntuie 

Johnson. 

Bare is said of those things which be¬ 
long to our corporeal susteiiaiico; de\ti 
tute is said generally of whatever one 
wants, A person is itarc of clothes or 
money ; he is destitute of friends, of re¬ 
sources, or of comforts. 

Destitute of that faithful guide, the eorapass, the 
aticieiils had no other method of regid.itiiig the.r 
course than by observing the sun uiid stais. 

lluBKKTSON. 

BARE, MERE. 

BARE, V. Bare, naked. MERE, 
in Latin merus mere, properly solus 
alone, from the Grttek pupw to divide, 
signifies separated from others. 

Bare is used in a positive sense : mere 
negatively. The hare rtjcital of some 
events brings tears. The mere circum¬ 
stance of receiving favours ought not to 
bind any person to the opinions of 
another. The bare idea of being in the 
company of a murderer is apt to aw aken 


horror in tlie mind. The mere attend 
ance at a place of worshiji is the smallest 
part of a Christian’s duty. 

Christ and tlie ApoHtles did most earnestly incul¬ 
cate the bidief of Ins Godhead, and accepted men 
ujmn tlie bare aeknow ledgment of Ihis. Sou i H, 

I w'ould aoviso eiery man, who would not appear 
in the woild ii mere scholar or phdosoplier, to make 
himself muster of the social virtue of complais.uiee. 

Addison. 

BASE, VILE, MEAN 

BASE, in French bas low, from «ho 
Latin basis the foundation or lowest 
part. VILE, in French vil. Latin vilts, 
Greek 0aiiXo<,% worthless, of no account. 
MEAN and MIDDLE both come from 
the Latin incdtas, which signifies mo¬ 
derate, not elevated, of little value. 

Base IS a.stronger term than r//^, and 
r/7eflian nc'on. mark.s a high degree 
of iiionil tnrpitutle: vV' and di^- 
note in different degrees tlu' w'antof all 
that can be valued or esteemed. \Vi lat is 
base excite-i our abhorrence, what is clc 
pro\okes disgust, what is naan awakens 
contempt. Base is oppoM*d to inaLina- 
niiiious: to noble; mcitn to gene¬ 

rous. Ingratitude is ba'^e; it doc-) vio- 
leiK’Cto the be^t ulfeelioii') of our natiiie ; 
flutter) is ?’i/c; it Molates truth in the 
grossest manner for the lowest jmr- 
poscs of gain : compliaiu'cs arc meati 
which are derogatory to the rank, dig¬ 
nity, or rcsponsibiliU of the individual. 
The more elevated a iiersorf's rank, tin* 
greater is his baseness who abuses his 
intiuence to the injury of those wlio 
repo.se confidence in him. The lower 
the rank of the individual and the more 
alro(*ious his conduct, the riter is his 
character. Tlie more respcetalde the 
station of the person and the more ex 
tended his wealth, the greater is his 
meanness when he descends to prac¬ 
tice-. fitted only for his infenors. The 
schoolmaster of Falerii was guilt) of 
the basest treachery in .surrendering his 
helpless cliarge to *110 enemy : the Ro¬ 
man general, therer»re, witn I'ue nolde- 
ncss of mind, treated him a*- a vtfe ma¬ 
lefactor. Sycophants are lu the habit 
of piactisuig ever) meati artifice to 
obtain favour. 

Scdius the ftiiscciirtli and ci'uwil bclo v. 

Amt Willi a Bdurui,' w'liig bill) inuuiilb on lii,{li. 

Uhei" h 

Tli.it all tlie pf'tty kings him envied 
Ami wdTsliipp’d be like him and deified 
Of CDiin’y hycoiili'Ods .ind caitilVt, vUe 

tml.BKKT Wl-hi. 

Tlieie is hardly a spiiil upon earth so mmn ai.d 
coi.lraetcHl a« to centre all regiird-. on its own iiile. 
rcbl exchibive of the rest of tii.inkiiid, jn wKKi.iY 
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BATTLK, COMBAT, ENGAGEMENT, 
ACTION. 

BATTLE, in French hataille, comes 
from the Latin hatun^ Hebrew ahat to 
boat, si^'nifyinj' abeatiiij?. C()MBy\T 
hif^oifios li(oriill\ a Uitila oim with the 
other. ENGALKMKNT signifies the 
aetofbeinj? en^nffed or occupied in a 
contest. ACTION, the state of actiiif*- 
and being acted upon by tlie way of 
figl\ting. 

Jiattle is a general term; combat^ e.n~ 
ffii^nnent^ and iirtim, are ]nirtu*ular 
forms, having a modifiod signilication. 

as an act of fighting, may be 
a PI lied to wliut takes plai'o either be¬ 
tween bodies or individuals, as the 
baiiles between the (Janhugmians and 
th(‘ Romans, or between (’lesar and 
Pompe\ ; votnhdt applies only to what 
takes place between individuals, a.s tlie 
oombat between tlie Iloratii and the 
Cunatii. is taken for that which 

is prenieilitaled and prepared, as baltif's 
betw’eeii armi(*s alw a) s are : conifhits are 
freijuently accidental, il’iiot unexpectecl, 
as the rotnbdf^ of HercuU's, or the ro/n- 
but between Menelaus and Pans. 

\ /.(/V.V l.lutKlN l.au'ht, 

WhiMi* li.krUiieaN iiinl si.ri>iisi- uia<tf cuu(jiu*st rtn* ij». 

Tin* m •''t curious m'.imiu of all (A*r thi* of 

hiitt.i) mt;i\t>iiiM till* Miuoi that il i.alli(S\.il)k'upon 
u.iiMlit (»1 hciwi'oii D.uul.tui the people 

ul Niael ()1 till* one p.ii I >, and (luluiU. tor the IMulis 
tines, of the other paitv Ui.acK!.iuse. 

Jidifln and combat arc taken fttr the 
act of lighting generally : c/is^affe/nfat 
and action aie seldom Used in an) other 
acceptation. Hattie in tiiis ease is 
taken without any qualilication of tune, 
eireumstanees, or manner, as armed for 
battle, wager of battle, and the like; 
rnrnhat refers te the act of individual 
fighting with t*ne another; to ehallenge 
to single combat, the covibat was obsti¬ 
nate and bloody : e/t^;tf^cmcnt and 
action, wdiicli are jn-operl) abstract ami 
general terms to deiioie engaging and 
acting, but bore liuiiti'd to the act of 
figlPiiig, have alwavs a reference to 
something actually passing or described 
a.s passing, and arc therelbro eonfmed to 
descriptions, as in describing what pa-ses 
during the en^a^ement ov action, or the 
number of engagements or actions, in 
which an individual is present or takes 
a part. It is reported of the German 
women, that whenever their husbands 
went to battle, they used to go into the 
thickest of tho combat to eairy them 


BE. 

provisions, or dress their wounds; and 
that sometimes they would take part iii 
the engagement. 

I ha’c nut (lisjK)sp(l my materials to abide the 
test of .1 captious controversy, but of a sober .mtl 
even fcu"i\iii'.' exaitiination: they are not armed at 
all pomts lot battle, hvA diessed to Mstt those \^lio 
are willing' to give <i {>oaculiil futrutue to trutli. 

bUHKJ'. 

This brave nnn, with long resistance. 

Held the combat doubtful. Howk, 

The Emperor of Morocco commanded ill's princi- 
p.Ll oflieers, that if be died during the engagement, 
they should conceal his death from the uiniy. 

Addison. 

Dieadm:: they ini^lit he ntlaeked before tlie^ 
eoiild be piepjired loi aihon, lliey pleasantly s.Cul to 
an Engli II ^entleniau, liieti prisotuT on hu.iul, “ We 
li.ne it-eer.ed .tn invii.ition fioni Uieudniiial to dino 
w itli hull to d.ij , but It luusl ha\e been join .idmnal, 
llotOUl own. ’ COAIIKI 

TO BE, EXIST, SUBSIST. 

BE, with its inlli'ctiuim, i-; to be traced 
tliruugh the Northern and Oriental 
lange.ages to the Hebrew bocah to be, 
EXIST, in Freneh raister, Latin c.r/s/o, 
cunpounded of c or rc and Msto, Mg- 
iiilie's t') place or stuml bv itself or of 
itvt If. Prom this denvutioii of the kilter 
verb arisc'^ the distinction lu the use of 
the two woids. '] he farmer is applicable 
eithm* to the acciiK nts of things, or to 
the substances or tilings theiiistdves; 
tlie latter only to substances or things 
that stand or e.vist of tliemselves. Wo 
sa} of (juahtics, of forms, of actions, of 
arrangement, of movement, and of 
every ditterent relation, whether real, 
ideal, or quahlieative, that they are ; 
we say of matter, of spirit, of body, and 
of all substances, that they eri\t. Man 
is man, and will be man under all cir- 
cum.stanees and changes of life: ha 
o.i /.v/a* under every knoan climate and 
variety of heat or cold in tl'<‘ alniosjihere. 

If. pH'Moiis to Ibo p.U'i 1 don't 1* ol .iiij iiituiil 
ph.-ixiiu*. 1 h.iv«' no iiMsidl to I I h.it .iii\ such 

I’uilg f /n's. MUCl* ploasUlO 1, OUlj pU'.VsUVO .IS it IS 

folt UruKK. 

Whi'ii the soul i!, lu'cd fioin all corpcioal iilli.incr, 
tluMi tt triilj 11 roiffcs iitan nophon. 

Bcirni and en\\tence as nouns have 
this further distinction, that the Ibnner 
is employed not only *10 designate the 
abstract action of being, but is meta- 
phoricallv employed for the sensible 
object tliat is; the latter is confined 
ulittgeUiev to the abstract sense. Hence 
we speak of human beings; beings 
animate or inanimate; the Supremo 
Being : but of the existe?ice of a God ; 
existence of innumerable worlds; the 
existence of evil. 
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Jilnstenve is a blessing to tliusf who 

aie oudow’od \\illi ]>eu'e|>tiou, urul is m u maiiiifi 
till own away upon diMd m.iUta. an\ ftiitln‘r th.ui as 
it is subsciwiciii to Ipcukjs which aie cuuscioiis of 
llioir AimisoN 

Being may in Bome caacs be iiidil- 
feroiitly employed for en'iaience, pnr- 
ticulariy in the grave style: when 
speaking of animate objects, as the being 
of a God; our frail bfn'ng; and when 
‘[ualilied in a compound form is prefer¬ 
able, as our well-beini{. 

llou diiMill'iil IS the condition ol that cri'.itiiH* 
whotsonh seiisLiilo of the bciity of bis L'rcatoi by 
wliat he siillfis lioin liiin * Annisov. 

IIo docs not understand cilhc) vict'or \nine who 
will not allow that hh' witlioul the iii.es ot moi.ihiy 
Is .1 wa\ w.iid and uneasy bvmy, Sti- n.i. 

SUBSIST is properly a species of 
e.risting; from the Ltitin prepositite 
.vw6, signifying for a time, it denotes 
lemporar) or partial e.n^tenre, K\erv 
thing exista by the creative and pre- 
horvative power of the Ahnightx ; that 
wliieli depeiidiS for its tji.sl- 

aivi upon tin.' clunua'S and cbanjjcs 
of life. To tlieieforc de.signate.s 

simply the event of U inf/ or (\> isf- 
im/; to sehsisf conveys the accessory 
ideas of the mode and duration of 
e,u,\ting. Man eJ'isU‘ while the vital 
or spiritual part of him reiiiaiiis: he 
aw/as7a7.v by w hat he obtains to support 
life. Frieiids-liij s exist in the woild, 
uolwitbstaiuliiig the jirevulence of s«‘lf- 
isbness; but the} cannot aubsi^t for 
any length ol time between indniduals 
in wlioiii this base temper prevails. 

lie unly pinpcilN cinis whus.* «i/’is cn inU 

pr.-siMil; lii.it IS, 111 oilici winds, whn t.ri'.ts in Inc 
iiiDsl pci to t iii.iinu’i, and in hitch a lu.innei .is wc 
hiiMi nil Idea ol. Anni.suN. 

t'oilorn ol t ’ cc. 

\\ iiiil.er hliali I biM.ik<- me ? where hubnslf 

Mii/jon. 

TO liK, HI COM K, (iKOW. 

BE, V. To be^ oxi'^t. BECOME 
sigriiPes to come to bru that is, to be in 
course of time. GROW comes from 
the same root as the Latin crevi^ perfect 
of cresco to increase or grow. 

he is pisitive; becoine is relative: u 
person xe whal be is without regard to 
what he xvas; he becomes that which 
he was not before. We judge of a man 
by what lie but we eannot judge of 
him as to what he will berome: this 
year be is immoral and irreligious, but 
by the force of retlection on himself he 
may become the contrary in another 
year. To become includes no idea of 
the mode or cireumstance of its heconi 


ing; to ^roxv is to becomehy a gradual 
process : a man may become a go -d 
man from a vicious om*, in consccpionce 
of a sudden action on his mind ; but he 
grows in wisdom and virtue by means 
of an increase in knowledge and expe¬ 
rience. 

To be or not to brf thiil is tlu* qiiehtion 

SHAKSPI- Mil 

Alioul lids time .s.iMqic's nurse, who h.iil alwiiy-- 
til ail’d him as hei own suti.du’d: and it was iiutuial 
l<ii liini lo t.iki’ caie id’ those efTeels wlneli by liei 
death weie, a;? he imairiueil, bveume liis own. 

.In I>soN 

Authois, like coiiiii, yrutc dear an llie\ i/rafe old. 

roi’i 

TO KKAR, YIV I,D. 

BEAR, in Saxon harnn, old Genmin 
beran^ I vat in purio, and Hebrew bant 
to create. YIKi-.D, v. To a/bml. 

Jb'ur convevs the idea of dealing 
within it.sell'; lyiVVt/that of giving from 
it-elf. Animals Act//' their voiing; in¬ 
animate iibjects iriebt their jirodiui' 
An a])ple-trce bmrs apples ; the earrti 
yields I’niils. Bear marks propi'rl) llie 
n itur.il ])ov.er tif bringing lortli some- 
tiling of Its ow n kiml ; t/iefd is said o( 
the lesiill or ((iiantum brouglii fortli • 
shrubs Itear leaves, llovvcrs, orbeirus, 
aeeordmg to their natural properties; 
lIovver< ///cA/.seeds })leinilully or othei • 
wise, as thev are favoured by circum- 
stunees. 

.Vikeel -li.ill ent the waie> lin foieiL’ii waie 

Fill eM’iy -oil sli ill e%’i \ pUKliiet/lei// J>«iii .v 

Noi It.i'liia. iioi the iiefiiT Ii.di.in helds, 

Noi .dl ihe ^umtuy stmes Aiabla 
Noi an\ toieii'u eaitli id iiie.itei ii.ime, 

(.'ail wiih sweet iLdy enuleiid m lame Dkmo n. 

TO HF.AH, CO>VFV, 

TllA>.M»OllT. 

BEAR, frum the sense of geiK'ratiug 
(7^ To beu/'y f/ie/d), hits derived tluit ol 
retaining. CARRY eoincs inimediateK 
from ear, eharxoty &.C., (German karren, 
iite, signifying ])roperly to movt; aching 
from one jduce to anotlier. ( 'ON VEY, 
ill Latin nmcehoy is probably com¬ 
pounded of eo;/ and x'cho to earry with 
one. TRANSPORT, in Fremdi trans- 
porter, ]..atin transporto, compounded 
of/rtfW.V over, and porto locuriy, signifie.s 
to carry lo a distance 

To bear is simply to take the weiglit 
of any substance upon one’s self, or to 
have the object about one : to earry is 
to remove a body from the spot wliere it 
wa.s- we always bear in earrymgy but 
we do not always carry when we btar 
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Both may be applied to things as wtdl 
as persons : whatever receives thewciji^lit 
of any tliiiii' benrH it; whatever is 
caused to move with any thing carries 
it. Tliat which cannot be easdy borne 
must be liurdensome to carry: in ex¬ 
tremely hot weather it is sometimes 
irKsome to bear the weight even of 
one's clothing : Virgil praises the pious 
.(lineas for having carried his father on 
his shoulders in order to save liim from 
the sacking of Troy. Weak people or 
weak things are not fit to bear heavy 
hnrdeiis: lazy people prefer to be carried 
lather tlian to carry any thing. 

’ii .it AriMthdii.., Known finm nhon* >o slioie 

llv iiif hn^i* KiioUfil nun in,ire hr bnv l*oHt. 

A wli.ilr, hrsuh-s thn e mm', ,iu»l ucr.in.. in tin- 
hriri.,1 v«\ssrl> of ills huily wlin ii .iie lill. <1 ui.h in 
niiiiiri.iblr shoaU ot htilr .inii.i;il>. .ilMUit 

Mini ii whole wuihl ol mluhil.iiiisi. Aimumin. 

To bear IS said either of persons or 
inaniinale things, to carry in its proper 
ajijilicution is said of persons laily. 

'I’Jii' (lour, to si)!i’iiini/.r ihr w .iriiur’ii iluu . 1 , 

'J’lir I imn, lirro i usM n lull' lututi 

I hr lowrim:.’ tu|i III, wril l.iiuwu rn.-irii', li,nf 

II s .iiiii>, liib unci' hmd triuu|) uuil t.iiiciin^ u.ii 

I’ll I. 

To bear supposes the bearer for the 
niohl part to lie stationary, hut it may 
l)i‘apjilied to one who is in motion, ii'. 
ihe^am'of a letter. In poetry it is 
mosil) u.scd in such connexions for 
carry. 

In hollow wuud ihrj tliuilinr .unneH benr. Duydi n 

I’lir s|u.jU o', w.ir hio'irht to Fr.i'lit.iu Joir, 

\ii rui|>t\ ci>,il ol iiiiiitiiu liiiii„' .iIkac 
'1 lie roii<|iu*iur’s cli.iiiut, and iii tiitiniph bunu'. 

\ ..Itcainri lioni .1 lioaiiUd ){.ilU'\ loin i)K\nh\ 

To carry always supposes the earner 
to he 111 motion, and that whnrli is 
c .rricd nia\ either be about his peisou 
or resting on something, as to carry a 
tiling in one’s hand, or to carry it in a 
basket. 

riicN (^ihr shun Sp.utuns)wereenmed home n|Hui 
till* I hill Kiel a. l»o.i j 

Bear and carry preserve this distinc¬ 
tion 111 their figiirati\e or moral appli- 
eatit>n , bear is applied to that which 
for the most part ivniaiiis with the 
person or tiling bearviff; carry to tliat 
which passes by means of the person ; 
thus to bear or carry a name : to bear 
a name is to have it without regard to 
time or place; to carry a name is to 
carry it down to posterity. So to bear 
a burden, to carry weight, authority, 
conviction, ike.; to bear a stuinp, to 
‘urry u mark to one & grave. 


Th.inkn to our sullm ic»iHUticc to iiinoviilioii, wi* 
ttill bear ihi* slatii]i ol’oiu loretathers. IIukkk 

A man is j'hid to <>:iiiii numbera onliis side, as they 
Repin to slicMiellieti liUTi 111 hi, uiiiiuoiia. It makea 
liim believe that his principles carry couvictam 
with them. Aodison. 

Convey and transport are species of 
carrying. Carry in its particular sense 
is employed either for personal exertions 
or actions performed by tlie help of 
other means ; convey tind transport are 
employed for such actions as are per- 
formtMl nut by immediate jiersonal in¬ 
tervention or exertion : a ])orter carries 
goods on his knot: go ids are conreyed 
in a waggon or a cart: they are trans¬ 
ported m a vessel. Convey cxpr»*sses 
simply the mode of removing ; Irans- 
jnrt annexes to this the idea of ihr 
place and llie dist.nic •. Merchants get 
tlic goods conveyed into their ware 
houses which they ha\e had transported 
from distant coiuUrie',. Pede.stnans take 
no more witli ihtm than w'hat they can 
convenienlly carry ; could armies do 
the same, one of tlie greate.t obstacles 
to the iiidulgenco of hum in aniliition 
Would be reoi )Vo l: lor ii any an in¬ 
cursion into a peaceiul country is de¬ 
feated for the want of ineaiis to nmvey 
jirovisions suliicient for siu'li numbers; 
and when mountains or deserts are to 
be tra\erscd, uiiuther great difiiculty 
pre^ems itself in the iranspL,rtutiuu of 
artillery. 

Ih'c.iusc llii'si* funcxal, \onng humi I were ce’e- 
biatcd b\ tuic.di.’ht, U bcc.iim* u.>.n.it ti> nmy 
toichcsat all otUci burials, Hioiij'h pcifonncd in llin 

PolitK. 

l.<»vt* cauiuil, like the wind, it'.ell rnurn/ 

'to till two sail..,, thuuyh Ixilli aie spread one wu\. 

IIawaki*. 

It IS to iiaiigiiUon that men are indebted |ur the 
powei ot transpoVi ly the sujkuHuou>« stui k ot one 
pait ofthueaith to supply tlie waiiuol .uu-tber. 

Kubekison 

TO BK.AR, SITFIKK, K.NDUKK, 

Slip FORT. 

To BEAR tr. To bear). SUFFER, in 
Latin sulf'ero, compounded ot'sab under, 
andyc/v) to bear, signifies to bear up or 
from underneath. ENDURE, in Latin 
enduro. signifies to harden or become 
hardened. SUPPORT, from sub under 
and//or/o to cairy , signifies to bear up 
the weight of a thing in carrying it. 

The idea of receiving the weight or 
pressure of any object is coiiunon to 
these terms, which differ only m the 
circumstances of the action. To bear 
IS the general term taken in the projicr 
sense without any qualification the 
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other terras denote dilFerent modes of 
bearing. To bear may be said of that 
which is not painful, as to hear a burden, 
in tlie imliflfbrcnt sense; so likewise the 
term to supporty as to aupport a person 
wlio is falling; but for tiie most part 
these, as well as the other two terms, 
are taken in the bad sense. In this 
case to bear and to suffer are both in¬ 
voluntary acts as far as they relate to 
cmIs imposed u])on us without our will; 
but bear is also voluntary inasmuch 
as it denotes the manner of ivceiviii”' 
tlie evil, so as to (liminish the sense of 
it; and In purely passhe and in¬ 

voluntary. Wo are born to sajpr — 
hence the necessity for U'^ to learn to 
bear all the numerous and diversified 
evils to which we are obnoxious. 

a ni.iu l)« into‘..an** vu.*u scmtc'HhI 

silu.Uiiii .IS ti.M's i1h« oi Uu- jmiIjIu* 

ou Ills lu'li.tv K'Ui '1 lu* liisl (jiii'stion wo jaU <'ai 
r*‘rmn.r hiia is iiul wiml (lot*!, lie sujfn. bul how 
hoi’S li« tear it '' 

To Je r is applied either to ordinary 
or extraoi diiuiry evils, and is eillier 
a temporary or a permanent act of the 
le.solution ; to eatl tre is applied only to 
j^reat evils reijuiimu stroiiii and lastiiij^ 
re.solutam: we bear disappomfincnts 
and crosses; we endure iuiny:(‘r, coin, 
tortures, and jirovocatioiis. The first 
object of education sho .M be to act us- 
tom children to contradictions and 

crosses, that thej nia) atterwards he 
enabled to endure every trial. 

Tlicre H somt'tliin.; aud iuimor.il iii 

the lieiiif' able lo be^'r sucli .i .-i^ht. ’1 aim- a. 

How Hinall of <ill iti.il liiun.iti liearts (ndme. 

That part \\ hicli kind's oi l.iv\ s cau cause or cure! 

Holusmii ir. 

To bear and endure sii^nify to receive 
becomingly the weight of what bef.ils 
ourselves ; to supjjorl siginfies to bear 
either our own or another s evils,for we 
may either support ourseUes or be sup¬ 
ported by others, but in this former case 
we bear not so much from the iv.soliitioii 
to hear as from the motives which are 
presented to the mind; a person sup¬ 
ports liiiiiself in the hour of trial by the 
eondolenco of friends, but still more by 
the power (d‘ religion. 

'Tis mine to laiiu* the stubborn ]ilain, 
tlicak llu* stiir hoil and Iidusc the giam; 

Yet 1 without a tuuiiniir hfiir 

The vaiiou* labours ot lUc year. Gav. 

'rhe .same I’rovidcnce that jjavc him strength to 
endure, laid aftlictioss upon him lo put that sticngth 
to the trial. Cumiikhland. 

With irnrard consolations recompens’d 

And oft supported. Mii.tcn. 


The words suffer and endure are said 
only of persons and personal matters: 
to bear and support are said also of 
things : the former m respect to things 
of any weight, large or small; the latter 
m respect to things of great weight, us 
the beams are cut according to the 
weight they have to bear; a building 
is supported by pillars. 

They ri'cord uf him that lie was so prodigiously 
cMict, that lot the I xperinieiit sake lie built an cdilii e 
of great beiuty and seeriiiiig strength, but coiitiued 
It S(, as to beat its own weight oiil\ .and iiotto admit 
the addition of the sin.illest particle. Tah.sk 

The-e temples ai«* ’ii/pj oi ted by thntiv'ii lai i:e 
fluted Done columns on e.ich side, .mil m\ at each 
end. i>Ull>o\^. 

TO BFAT, STltlKi:, HIT. 

BEAT, in Frcmih baftre, Latin 
hatnoy comes frum the Hebrew hahut t) 
l)cat. STRIKE is conncclcd vvilli 
^tretch in tlie sense of cxtcndiiiii: Iciiijrtli- 
wisc over the sur acc ol a body. HIT, 
in Latin ictus., ])arti(‘i}ilc of /co, enmus 
from the Hebrew tieciti to strike. 

To beat is to redoulile liow.s; to 
strike IS to give one Miielc blow : but 
tlie bare toiicbiuL’' m coiiM'ijuence of an 
(‘ffort coirs!itut(‘^ ItiUina. U'e never 
beat blit with (l<'Mi:i), iioi ft if v\i(lioi/f an 
aim, but we may strike liy accxU tit. 
Iteufing was lormcrly resorted to as 
almost the onl\ intxle of i>uinshmenl. 
He wbo brandishes a stick heedlessly 
may strike another to bi.s sen u.s injury. 
Hitting IS the object of the marksman. 

Vutiiig SjUi.i brnU lu r hrcisf, and cues aloud 
Foi succour liuiu tin* clowuish iicighbotiihood. 

Du ynt N. 

Send (Ii\ .inows Ihilli, 

Stnke, drihr those I jiaui-, ,md a\fugi* my h* ns. 

( CU/tt HI.AM, 

No ni.»n Is thought li> hcci.'Uiei icious h\ -.'icnlu nig 
llic lit,- ol .III .iiiiimil lo tli‘ pliMsiiie III lirCti;/ a 
III.11 k It IS howiwci cfii.ini 111 (I liN tills ui I iiioic 
happuu'Ss IS dcWii,\od ilniii pioduccd 

Haw uFswmuH. 

TO HKAT, DIFK.AT, OMillPOVVEK, 
ROUT, OVMRTIIHOW. 

BEAT is here figuratively ernplo}(*(l 
in the sense of the former section. 
DKEK.AT, frmi the Erciuli dr/tdrey 
implies to undo; and 0\'ERP()\VEli 
to have the power over any one. To 
RULT, from the Ereiicli nietire en 
deroute,'\^ to turn from one's route : and 
OVERTHROW to throw over or upside 
down. 

Heat respects personal contests be¬ 
tween individuals or parties; dejmty 
routy oeerpower, and orertbrou\ are 
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employed mostly for contests between 
numbers. A {general is hoatm m im¬ 
portant cn^ajreinents; he is defeated 
and may be routed in jiartial attacks; 
he is overpou'vred by numbers, and 
overthrown m set en^rajreraents. To 
heat is ail indelimte term ex^)rcs^ive of 
no particular den;ree : tlie bcin^ beaten 
maybe aUendel with greater or less 
damajz(;. To lie defeated is a specific 
di^atU autauti, ii is a failure in a par¬ 
ticular object of more or less importance. 
To be orer])oivered is a positive lo^s ; it 
is a lo.ss ul' the power of ainii)*^, which 
may be of loiiLier or sliorter duration ; 
to lie muted is a t(“mi)orar\ disadvan 
ta^e ; a rout altei '. the route or couise 
of proceedin^i', hut does not disable: lo 
be (irerthroirn is tiie greatest of all 
niischief'^, and is applicable only to 
ureat armies and ui-^at concenis: an 
overthrow conimonl\ di*cides a contest. 

IS a term wliich rellects more or 
less dishonour on the »^eiieial or the 
army, or on both: defal is an indiilereut 
term; the best Generals mav sometimes 
be defeated b\ ciicunistances which aie 
aliove human control; overjtowcriufr h 
eoii[»K‘d witii no particular honour to 
the winner, nor disgrace to the loser; 
superior power is ofiener the result of 
^ood lortune than ot skill. The braiest 
and finest troops nia\ he orerf>owered 
HI eases which exceed i.uiiian poAtw: a 
rout Is ahva}s disoiacei'ul, pariumlaily 
to ilie army : it alwa\sai ise.'% fii»m want 
of firmness ; an or/ rthrowxrs fatal ratlier 
Ilian dishonourable; it excites pity 
rather than contempt. 

'r'liUM., I kiioa you tliiiilv i!j" not joie fiitMul, 

Noi Will 1 iiiiicli wtili Noiii bflu’l »oiii.'iid. 

I !>*•;{ jowr i'hmUk'hv not to aiw iln* l.iw 

111 oUior riMliij'., lint bm/cn to wilintuiw. N. 

'Siit.in t’OiiniMitU rouit>>s(>.. Ihc oniiii])ol«*urt> of Uii* 
lloiii!', tiuu I llu* |i<>il(‘i;ti<iii in* w.is 
lou’fd to uUuw liitii, mill ihi* ouh ('oii»iiti'r.ition wliu-h 
could Buppoit htbimdi' uudertlu* shnnu’ot hx'.difmt. 

/Vooi’miN. 

Tlu* mMim iiis will) doftMulfd tlu> Witlls wen* soon 
ivrrpowi-reU ii) mimlicrs Uobi-hisoii. 

Till* rnut (ut the liiittlo of I*.o iiO DOW llt'CilllIt* 
niiiMMs.il, .lud ic'sisUiuL'i' ciMisod lu uliuost o\eryii»rl 
liul w luMi* tin* kiU4 was in person. UontiiTsoN, 

Milton’s -ulijiTt is ri*1)»*llion njt.iiiist tho Sa]irem»> 
HniU};, vaisi'tl by tin* lii^liost ordor of civutod brings; 
the tivrrthrouf of thoir liost is tlie ])iinisliini*nt of 
their ontne. Jounsor. 

ii RATIFICATION^ CANOM^SATION. 

These are two acts emanating from 
the pontifiital autliority, by which the 
l*ope declares a person, whose life has 
been exemplary and accompanied with 
miracles, as entitled to enjoy eternal 


ha[)piness after his death, and deter¬ 
mines 111 consequeiice the sort of worship 
which should be jiaid to him. lii the 
act of BEATIFICATION the Pope 
pronounces only as a private person, and 
uses his own autliority onl\ in ^rantin" 
to certain persons, or to a relit^ious order, 
the privilop:e of paying a jiarticular 
worship to a twatified ohp‘ct. In 
tho act of CANONIZATION, tho 
Pope speaks as a judi>e after a judicial 
examination on the state, and decides 
the siirt of worsiiip which ou^^lit to be 
paid by the whole church. 

IFAUTIFIU., FIM', HANDSOMR, 
PUK'I I Y. 

^ BEAUTIFUL, or full of twaaUp in 
Frcmdi tteuuie, come**, from th>(iu, ht Ue^ 
in Latin lud his fair, and />euu\ or bonus 
”.iod. FIXE, in the M*n**e in winch it 
is here takim, is d mbtless connected 
w itli the (iermnn/e///, Iwv German fieu^ 
Swedi**!! wuu, WcUliwlute, beau¬ 
tiful, Latin reuuslu\ fair, and llie Greek 
(;>aivot: hriirht, splendiil. HANDSOME, 
from the word hau/i, denotes a sjiecies 
oi' beaut// in the body, as l/a id*/ d'*not€‘s 
Its ability and .skill. PHKTTV, in 
iSaxmi praete adorned, Gt‘rnian pruch- 
t/}r^ Swe hshsplendid, winch is 
coimeetcd with our words parade and 
pride. 

Of these epithets, which denote what 
is pleasuiy: to the e\o, beautiful cmiveys 
the stroiiucst mcamn^; it marks the 
p.issession of that in it-, fullest extent, of 
whieh the other toims denote the pos- 
se-xsion ill part only. Fi//eues‘\\ haud- 
.No;//c//f\v.v, and prefiiues\\ are to twautij 
O'* parts to a whole. AVhen taken in 
relation to persons, a wou/a// is beau- 
tf/d who m feature and complexion 
possesses a i^rand assemhlajxe ol •;races ; 
a woman is fine who with a striking 
figure unites sluipe and symmetry; a 
woman is handsome wdio has good 
features, and prettij \{ with sjmmet-j’ 
of leulure be united delicacy. The 
bea/itif/il is iletermined by fixed rules; 
It admits of no excess or defect; it com¬ 
prehends regularity, proportion, and a 
due distribution of colour, and every 
particular winch can engage the atten¬ 
tion : the yi'ne must bo coupled wdth a 
certain grandeur of figure ; it is incom¬ 
patible with that which is small; a little 
woman can never be fine: the handsome 
is a general assemblage of what is agree¬ 
able ; it is marked by no particular cha* 
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racteristic, but the absence of all de¬ 
formity : pretttness is always coupled 
with simpbeily, it is incoiiipatililc with 
that which is larj^e; a tall woman with 
masculine features cannot be pr^ttif. 
I^eaufy is po(‘,uliarly a female perfection; 
in the male sex it is rather a defect; 
a man can scarcely be beautiful without 
losiii*^ his manly characteristics, bold¬ 
ness and energy of mind, strcnirth and 
robustness of limb : but thouijch a man 
may not be heauhful oi' 2 ^ I’ttij, he may 
be Jine or /landsomr. 

Theie is iMitliinir iImI ni i\*‘s its w.iy nioro rtii<*otly 
t'* tin* sDiil iliaii Iriiutif. will! li niiunMli.it<>l\ 

:t srciiM .liul rotiiplain'll-j thiixiKli llu’ 

laia^tiialioii. Ainx'-o'' 

Will'll, III (inlin.u> ili'.i-nur-e, mi* '-.•o a man lias a 
/iMi- h‘’.ul, a itinir lit'111, m a lii'nil, wi* 

•miht'lM". metaplioufalU , ami 'ipi'aK in iflatiiiii t<t In- 
nii'U'rstamliuu . \\ hi'n-as, v lu'ii \'< '.a i ol a vioniaii. 
'.Ill' lias a //»»’, a Itm;.; ta a jituxl lit'ail, wa sjn'ak unly 
III ii'laliim 111 Ih'i t'tiniuiotU'. AnaisuN. 

It was o>)si>iM'i\, Ilf all wist' tiii'U li\' ii't. lit'was 
tht' iniisl di'lijrhtcil ami taki'ii wOh h 'n t <r„i p- isnns 
ami/(Ml* clolhes Ci M.iMmN. 

“ ImU'L'il, nn ili'av,’’ si>\s sIm'. " \im n.aki'm<'mail 
soiufluiit'', s(i j(in (la \Mlii till'H.lly waj ji»n lia\('of 
tri'.'itiny im* lilo' ivpitttii itliol,” M ' n.K. 

When said in relation to oilier objects, 
hpuutiful, fiuf*, yirt^/f///, have a strontr 
analo<ry. With respect to the ohject.s 
of nature, the hruutiful is diNplayt‘(l in 
the works of crc<ition. and uhcie\er it 
appears it is marked h\ elej^unce, variety, 
harmony, ])n»portion ; Imt above all, that 
softness which is peculiar to female 
bnmhj: \\w fine^ on the contrary, is 
associated with the {jrand, and the 
prcttij with the sim])le ; the sky piesents 
either a beuufiful uspe^’t, or a Jine 
aspect, but not a prelty aspect. A 
rural scene is beautfal uhen it unites 
richness and di\er>it \ of natural objects 
with superior cultivation ; it is fine when 
it presents the hobler and more impres¬ 
sive features of nature, consislinjj of 
rocks and mountains ; it is itre.ttij when, 
divested of all that is extraordinar}, it 
presents a smiling view of nature in the 
^ay attire of shrubs, and many-coloured 
flowers, and verdant meadows, and lux¬ 
uriant lields. 

Sc'i'ims must be beautiful which, daily viewed, 

IMi'use daily, imd whu-e mivelty siiriivi's 
liimg knowk'dgt' luul the scriiliiiy of years 

(JOWThB. 

There iirey/rtc shady walks on all side*, of ftfes- 
eiiM. HiiYOoifK. 

lie sees me, and al once, swift ns a ' iid, 

Ascends 1 he iieighbouunK l.ei'ili, llieie whisks his 
brush. 

And perks his ears, and stamps and cues aloud. 
With all the prellincsK of feiiined alarm. (Iowteb. 

Beautiful Jine^ and 7 >>re//y, are ap¬ 
plied indifferently to works of nature 


and art; handsome mostly to tliO'C of 
art only: a heantful picture, Jine 
drawiup:, a 2 ^^dty cap, and iawdsouie 
liirniture. 

It is observed nmon(» Inrdstlnit iVatiire ha.*? lavislie I 
all her ornaments upon the nmle, wlioM'ry often ap 
pe.irs 111 a most heautiJiU he.id diess. Audisun 

It is executed in t!ie most masterh stjle. .nml is 
indeed one ot \\u'Jine^t leuiainsol aiiliquity. 

llllYIMiNK 

In the monil application heauifnl 
sentiments ha\e mueh in them to 
interest the aflectioiis as well as the 
understandinfj:: they make a vivid im 
ju'ossion : fine sentiments mark an ele¬ 
vated mind and it loltint'ss of concep¬ 
tion ; they occupy tin) mifleistiiuiliii”. 
and alford scope for reHtclion ; they 
make a strong imj)resNjoii: preftij ideas 
ail'hut pleas in associations orcmiln- 
iiatioiis that only :imii.se for tlie time 
l)ein<i, without \)rodiiein^ anv la-'liu^' im- 
]>res.sion. AV e may spi'uk of a benulijn> 
poem, although not u bcaniiful tiMj.;ed v . 
hut a////c tnifjedv, and a preffy coiiieily , 
Imagery may be brunfxful and ////c, but 
seldom pretty. 

I’loMtli'ui'e. Ill ils iTommiv r'U.iids iht' Imle 
sv'}. Ill III tiiue lilt! ll,iui;s loLTi'ilit i. s,Mil.it vv«* t .iiiii.a 
til . o\«'i the brtnihfiil < .nii'i'Miius U'tw fi’M incidfiil 
whiili Ilf WKielj scp.ii.iU'd 111 lime Viuusiin 

'I'hc woiKs nf iiiM'iilmu and imaiiiii.Umn aie 

of\fi\ Imle wi'ii'lil wilt'll luit 111 tht' li.il.iiiee with 
wh.it It'liiies .Old exults the r.il'oiial mind 

Ai>j»T'(iv 

An iiinoceiit eie.itiio', w no w oitid sluit .it the ii.iiue 
ofs I uinpet. III.IV think It//re'/jy to he e.illed .i mis 
tiesv. SiiClA'jiiii 

IJandsotne convey .s tlie idea not only 
(if that which is airreeable m ajtpear- 
ance, but also that which is a^reiable 
to the understanding and the moral 
feehu'^s from its fitness and jiroju-ieiy ; 
it i.s therefore applied with this eolhiteral 
nnaniiii; to moial cireiimstaiices and 
actions, as a handsome jiresent, a hand 
some apolooy. 

A letter dated Sept acqiiaiiit.s iiif ihiit tlie writi i, 
beitq; le olved to tlj Ids loiti'iie, Iiail l.isj,.,! ,,11 
miv. .Mid, that he nuKht he >me ot (iieammy upon 
'■ometidiif' at night, pus iirt'd a /imulstniir she*' of 
butieeake. .Sen-j *•! 

L'lnginiis excuses Homer verv hiiiirl\<imrly, \\\wu 
he savs the poet made l.is irtuls like men,'Lh.it lio 
might make his men appe.ir likt' the gods 

AoruBoN 

HKCOMING, Dl-lt’I'hNT, .SKKAILV, hJT, 
SUlTAltLK. 

BECOMING, from become, corn 
poundt‘d of be and come, .si}.»iufies 
cominj^ in its place.' DECENT, in 
French decent^ in Latin deeens par- 



BECOMING. 

ticiple of deceo, from the Greek ^oicfi, 
and the Chaldee dera to he cem, sijr- 
mfies the q\inlitv of beseemmjjf and 
befitting. SKEMLY, orSEEMLIKE, 
signifies likely or pleasant in appoar- 
anee. FIT, in French fait^ ly.itin fac¬ 
tum, participle of to do, sitrnifies 

done as it ought lobe. SUITAHLE. 
from to suit, signifies able to suit; and 
suit, in Frene-h suite, Latin serntus, 
comes from sequnr to follow, signifung 
to follow as It ought. 

What IS hecomina^ respects the man¬ 
ner of being in society such as it ought, 
os to person, time, and jilace. Decenrij 
leganls the manner of displaying one’s 
self so as to be approved and respected. 
i^oeniliues^ is very similar in sense to 
dereir'i/, hut is confined to such things 
as iniini-diately strike the observer. 
Fitness and snifu/deness relate to the 
disposition, arrangement, ainl order of 
either bmiig or doing, according to per¬ 
sons, things, or cm vnnslan<‘es. The 
hfconnns:^ consists of an evterior that is 
P'leasing to the mcw : dereneif iinolves 
moral propriety; it is regulated by (he 
fi.xed rule'* of good breeding : seemhness 
is decency in the minor morals or in 
oue'.s heliaviour; /itne.ss is regulated by 
local ci 1 C uni stances, and suitaU^niess 
bv the established customs ami usages 
of soeiely. Tlie dress of a woman is 
heenntm^ that renders her per‘-on more 
agreeable to the eye ; it is decent if it in 
no v\ise olVend modesty ; it i.s itnseemh/ 
if it in any wise violate propriety ; it is 
fd if it he what the occasion reijiines : it 
IS suitable if it he according to he rank 
ami character of the woarer. What is 
bce<min}i varies for e\cry indi\uliial; 
the age, the eoinple\ion, the stature, 
and the ha hits of tiie person must be 
consulted iu order to obtain tlie appear¬ 
ance which is hecomini^i ^^llat beromes 
a young female, or one of lair com¬ 
plexion, may not become one W’ho is 
farther advanced in life, or who has 
dark features : decency and seemhness 
are one and the same for all: all civi • 
lized nations have drawn the exact line 
between the decent and the indecent, 
although fashion or lalse principles may 
•sometimes draw jier.soiis aside Irom tins 
line : fitness varies with the seasons, or 
the circumstances of persons ; wdiat is 
/it for the winter is tmjU for the sum¬ 
mer. or what is Jit for dry weather is 
unft for wet; what is ft for town is 
noty?< for the country ; what is fit for a 
liealthy person is not fit for one that is 


BECOMING. 

infirm : .y//i7a/>>/c7ic.9,vaccomraodatos itself 
to the external circumslanccs and con- 
ilitions of persons; the house, the fur- 
lutiire, the equipage of a prince must 
be suitable to his rank ; the retinue of 
ail amha-ssador must ho suitable to the 
character which he lias to maintain, 
and to the wealth, dignity, and impor¬ 
tance of the nation whose monarch he 
represents. GraMty becomes a judge, 
or a clergyman, at all times; an unas¬ 
suming tone IS hecoininu[ in a child 
when he addiesses hi.s superiors. De¬ 
cency reijiiiies a more than ordinary- 
gravity when we me in the house id’ 
mourning or prayi'r; it I'^inderent for a 
ehild on the commission of a I'ault to 
uiVect a careless unconcern in the pre¬ 
sence of those whom lie has offended. 
S‘‘e/ntinrs.s is an essential part of good 
manner-': lobe loud or <h>pntati\e in 
iMinp.iny i.s unseendy. There is a fit- 
new or unfitness in persons for each 
other’s society : education///s a person 
f rtlie society of the noble, the wealtliy, 
(lie p ditc. and the learned. Tlu'ri* is a 
suitableness in people s tempers lor 
other: sneh a snUtibilify is ])articularly 
requisite for those who are destined to 
live togetiuo*: selfisli people, with op- 
jiosite tasU's and hahiis, can ne\er be 
suitable eompanions. 

Nothuii! to bi' tu'ld liuiilablo or 

but uli It li ituu' tlvll slioulil piOtii| t to hiiiik bo 

STbVl.V 

A C» ithu' l»isho\>. tliMO'jht it to 

ii'jM'.il sucb .1 fo m in sucli j arl.i'til.u oi -liii. 

j) T" .inotliiT lanru'il it \\ovilil lx* \i'ry lin'ntt if 
siu’li ,i j*.nt of imlilic iU‘\oli(tU !5 won' ju ournioil wi:b 
.1 niilio on Ills iii'aii. >\i>Diso.v 

I urn a woniu i l.ickiu.: wit 
To m.ik*' a yft'ihL/ .uis«tM to such ju'isons 

.SHAKijPr AKK. 

To llu* wUor imlirnu'Ut of (roil it bf loll to 

ill* fiiiitiu' what is Jif to hi* bi'stowt'il,and what lo In* 
Wll'lSl ht hi. AIR 

aniMst lii tciuliMUoss aiul fiit*ii«lshij> Ibi 
r.mn shows such a Umint\ and ooudfsci'iihioii in all 
bis •,|(i'(Hh and liehuAiour us are suitu'jlf to a supe- 
nor iialuif Adoi-on. 

lir.rOMlNCi, COMKl.Y, GRACEFUL. 

BECOMING, V. Becoming, decent, 
COMELY, or come like, signifies 
coming or a]>pearing as one would 
ha\<Mt. GRAC EFUL signifies full of 

grace. 

These epithets are employed to mark 
in general what is agreeable to tlie eye. 
Becoming denotes less than comely, 
and this less than gracej'ul • uolhing 
can he comely or graceful which is un¬ 
becoming; although many things are 
becoming which are neither comely noi 
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graceful. Becoming respects the deco¬ 
rations of the person, and the exterior 
deportment; comely respects natural 
embellishments: graceful natural or 
artificial accomplishments: manner is 
becoming ; fijjjure is comely; air, fij^ure, 
or attitude, is graceful. 

The c.iro of uoin;' nothin;; nn\>ecoming lias ttfconi- 
panifil the peutest minds to their hi'-t momenta. 
Thiia Cirsar s-cheied his lohe uliout liini. that he 
mi;;hl not fall in .i nuuinei- u.ihrv miuiy ol hiniMdr 

SPlCl AJOR 

The roTnclin'-<>s of jK’rsoii, and the decenev of he- 
hiiMour, add infinite to what is pioiuMineed 

by any one. Spectaioh 

He was a very extraordinary pciMin; and iieier 
any man in any a;?!, nor, I heheie, in ari\ eountiy 
or nation, iom* in so .shoit a liiiie to sueh "ii-atin-ss 
oflionour, iaine, .ind loitnne. ujion no olliei .uh m 
t.\;re and recommendation th.iu Ihi* he nity and 
giacijulnc'i'y oi his ]ier.sou vutNOoN 

Becoming is a rclatitc term depond- 
insj on the circumstances and condition 
of the person: what is nnhecomin^ \n 
one case may not be so in another, 
and what is becoming in one jh r.son may 
not be so in another: what is graceful 
is so absolutely and at all times, alihoii}»li 
it may not be settii and acknowledged 
without the aid of cultivation. 

lie was can led lhrou;’h the ciowd witli \Mst ceie- 
nioii}, .ind rceeivml iJie homage ot tiie ju-ople witli 
becoming di;;nit}. Ubyoonf. 

To make the acknoMlcd^'ment of .1 fault in the 

hi;;hust mAunov yuii’fjut, it is hn-kj when theeir 
cunistancc's of the oflender place liim above air, ill 
conseiiueuces fioin the rebeutiueut ol the prison 

ofleliiled. I’ati.I- k 

TO BK(i, DESIKK. 

BEG, V. To a,sli, beg. DESIRE, in 
French dhircr, Latin dcsidcro. comes 
from dcsid(f to fix the iiiiiid on an object. 

To beg marks tlie wish ; to demre^ 
the will and determiiialioii. Beg i> the 
act of an inferior, or one in a subordinate 
condition ; desire is the act of a supe¬ 
rior: we beg a thing as a favour; we 
desire it as a right: children beg their 
jiarents to grant them an indulgence; 
parents desire their children to attend 
to their businc'>s. 

She’ll hull;; npin his lips, and beg him tell 

The story ol my passion o’er again. Southfvn. 

Once when he was without lodging, meat, or 
clothes, one ol his fiicud- left a message, that he 
dcWml to see him ahcAit mue in the mojiiing. Sa¬ 
vage knew tliat it w.is his intention to assist liim; 
but was very much ih -ignsted I hat he should presume 
to pr'‘scribe the hour of his atlendance, and I Iwdievo 
lefused to see him. JohN-son. 

ro BEG, BESEECH, SOLICIT, EN¬ 
TREAT, SUPPLICATE, IMPLORE, 

CRAVE. 

BEG. V. To ask, beg. BESEECH, 


compiundod of be and s ech or s ek, 's 
an intensive verb, signifying to seek 
strongly. SOLICIT, in French soUt- 
ciler, Latin solicito, is probably com¬ 
pounded of solum or totum, and cito to 
cite, summon, appeal to, siiFiiifying to 
rouse altogether. ENTREAT, com¬ 
pounded oK en or in and treat, in French 
traifer, Latin tracto to manage, sig¬ 
nifies to act upon. SUPPLICATE, 111 
Latin sujyplicaitis. particijile of s'uj)j}ticn. 
compoiiiided of sap or sub and ptico to 
Jold, signifies to bend the body down, 
in token of submission or distress, in 
o7*dtT to awaken notice. IMPLORE, 
in b'ivnchf//7^^on>r, Latin imploro.com- 
jionnded of im or /w and ploro to weeji 
or lament, signifies to act upon by 
weeping. CRAVE, in Saxon cravian, 
signifies to long for eariu'stly. 

All these terms denote a species of 
asking (n. 7o nv/t, beg), varii’d as to ibe 
person, the object, and the manner; the 
lour first do not mark sueh a state of 
dependence in the agi*nt as the three 
last: to b»g denotes a state of want; to 
beseech, entreat, and solicit, a .state of 
urgent necessity: supjdicate and im¬ 
plore a stale of ab]ecL distress; crave 
the lowest stahi of ])hysical want: one 
begs w’lih importunity; beseeches wwh 
earnestness; entreats by the 1‘orce ot 
reasoning and strong representation: 
one .so//r/7y by virtue of one’s intere^t, 
sujyplicaif^s by an humble address ; im¬ 
plores by e\ery mark of di*jection and 
humihatioM. Begging is the act of tlie 
poor when tlu') need assistance: bc- 
serrhirg and entreufing are roorted to 
by friends and equals when tliey want 
to inliuence or persuade, hut beseeching 
is nioro urgent, entreating more aigii- 
meiitative: salicilations are emplined 
to obtain favours, which have more 
respect to the ein’unistaiices than tlie 
rank of the solicitor: snjyplicuting and 
imploring ;ire resorted to by sulferers 
fill* the relief of their misery, and are 
addressed to those who have the power 
of avciting or increasing the calamity : 
craving is the consequence of longing ; 
it marks an earnestness of supplica 
tion; an abject state of sufteriiig de¬ 
pendence. Those who are too idle to 
work commonly have recourse to beg¬ 
ging: a kind parent will sometimes 
rather beseech an undutiful child to lay 
aside his wicked courses, than plunge 
him deeper into guilt by an ill-timed 
exercise of authority : when we are en¬ 
treated to do an act of civility, it is a 
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mark of unkindnesa to be heedless to 
the wishes of our friends : gentlemen in 
office are perpetually exposed to the 
solicitations of their friends, to procure 
for themselves, or their connexions, 
places of trust and emolument: a slave 
supjjlicates his master for pardon, when 
he has offended, and implores his mercy 
to mitigate, if not to remit the punish¬ 
ment : a poor wretch, suffering with 
hunger, craves a morsel of bread. 

What more advuii'je can mortals make in bU , 

So near perfection, who with blouil begin? 

Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the kinfe, 
i.ouUs u)>, and from the butcher begt her life ? 

l’K\ DFK. 

Modesty never rages, ne\er murmurs, ne\t*r poufs, 
wiivuitis ill-tieated; it pme!s, it be cechet, it l.ui- 
guibhes. S'lEkLK. 

As money eollccted by subscription is necessarily 
received in small sums, S.i\agc was never able to 
send his poems to the press, but foi many veurs con 
liuued his su/tciVa/ma, and s(|Uttudcred whatever he 
uUtuiaevl. Joiis'bUN. 

Fur whom tlie merchant spread his silken stores. 
Can she entreat iot bicad, and want the needful 
raiment? lloWK. June bbore. 

Savage w'rote to I^rd Tyrcunnel, not in u style of 
iiijiplu'utuin and respect, but of re[)roach, menace, 
and contempt. Johnson. 

Is't then so huid, Muutmia. to forgive 
A lault, w here humble love, like mine, implores thee ? 

Otway. 

For my past crimes, my forfeit life receive. 

No pity lor my sufferings here 1 crave, 

And only hojie forgiveucss in the grave. 

llovv£. Jane Shot e. 

TO BEGIN, COMMENCE, ENTER 
UPON. 

BEGIN, in German heginnen^ is 
compounded of he and ginnen^ probably 
a frequentative gehen to go, signify- 
ing to go first to a thing. COM- 
MKNCEl, in French commencery is not 
improbably derived from the Latin 
commendo, signifying to betake one's 
self to a thing, ENTER, in Latin intrd 
within, signifies, with the preposition 
UPON, to go into a thing. 

Begin and commence are so strictly 
allied in signification, that it is not 
easy to discover the difference in their 
application; although a minute differ¬ 
ence does exist. To begin respects the 
order of time ; to commence, the exertion 
of setting about a thing : whoever begins 
a dispute is termed the aggressor; no 
one should commence a dispute unless 
he can calculate the consequences, and 
as this is impracticable, it is better 
never to commence disputes. Begin is 
opposed to end; commence to complete: 
a person be^ns a thing with a view of 
ending it j he commences a thing with 


a View of completing it. To begin is 
either transitive or intransitive; to com- 
mence is mostly transitive: a speaker 
begins bv apologizing; he commences 
Ins speech with an apology: happiness 
frequently ends where prosperity begins ; 
whoever commences any undertaking, 
without estimating his own power, must 
not expect to succeed. To begin is used 
cither for things or persons; to com¬ 
mence for persons only . all things have 
their beginning ; in order to effect any 
thing, we must make a commencement: 
a word begins with a particular letter, 
or a line begins with a particular word ; 
a person commences his career. Lastly, 
begin is more colloquial than commence: 
thus we say, to begin the work ; to com¬ 
mence the operation: to begin one's 
play ; to commence the pursuit: to begin 
to write; to commence the letter. 

W’heu btiginning to act your pait, what can be of 
greater moment than to re'gulute your plan of coiiduct 
with the most serious attention ? Ulaiu. 

By the clcstinaiiou of his Creator, and the neces- 
bides of hib nature,man commcncetatouce un activej 
not merely a contemplative being. Blair 

To commence and enter upon are as 
closely allied in sense as the former 
words; they differ principally in appli¬ 
cation : to commence seems rather to 
denote the making an experiment; to 
enter upon, that of first doing what has 
not been tried before : we commence an 
undertaking; we e7iter upon an employ¬ 
ment : speculating people are very ready 
to commence schemes; considerate 
])eople are always averse to entering 
upon any office until they feel them- 
selves fully adtequale to discharge its 
duties. 

If wit so much from ign’r.'ince undergo, 

Ahl let nut learning tv>u tv'innence its foe. Pope. 

If any man lias a mind to enter upon such a vo¬ 
luntary abstinence, it might not l>e improper to give 
litm the c.iution of Pyihagorus, in {Hiiticuiur: ySb- 
stim a Jnbis, that is, say the interpreters, " meddle 
nut with elecliuus.” Adhison. 

BEHAVIOUR, CONDUCT, CARRIAGE, 
DEPORTMENT, DEMEANOUR. 

BEHAVIOUR comes from behave, 
compounded of be and have, signifying 
to have one's self, or have sel^posscs- 
sion. CONDUCT, in Latin 
participle of conduco, compounded of 
con or cum and duco to lead along, 
signifies leading one's self along. CAR 
RIAGE, the abstract of carry (v. To 
bear, carry), signifies the act of carrying 
ono's body, or one's self. DEPORT- 

X 
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MKNT, from the Latin deporto to 
carry, and DEMEANOUR, from the 
French de men&r to lead, have the same 
original sense as the preceding 

Behaviour respects corporeal or men¬ 
tal actions; conduct mental actions ; 
carriage, deportment^ and demeanour, 
are different species of behaviour. Be¬ 
haviour respects all actions exposed to 
tlie notice of others ; conduct the general 
line of a person's moral proceedings: 
we speak of a person’s behaviour at 
table, or in company, in a ball-room, in 
the street, or in public; of his conduct 
in the management of his private con¬ 
cerns, in the direction of his lamily, or 
in his different relations with his lellow- 
creatures. Behaviour applies to the 
minor morals of society; conduct to 
those of the first nionieut: in our inter¬ 
course with others we may adopt a civil 
or polite, a rude or boisterous behaviour; 
in our serious transactions we may 
adopt a peaceable, discreet, or prudent, 
a rash, dangerous, or mischievous con¬ 
duct. The behaviour of young people 
in society is of particular iniportuace ; 
it should, above all things, be marked 
with propriety in the presence of supe¬ 
riors and elders: the youth who does 
not learn betimes a seemly behaviour 
in company, will scarcely know how to 
conduct himself judiciously on any fu¬ 
ture occasion. 

The circumstance uf life is not which gives 
Its place, but our behaviour in that circumstance i;) 
what should be our solid distinction. S’li.} i.l. 

Wisdom is no less necessary in religions and moral 
than in civil conduct. nLAUi. 

Carriage respects simply the manner 
of carrying the body ; deportment in¬ 
cludes botli the action and the carriage 
at' the body in performing the action ; 
demeanour respects only tiie moral cha¬ 
racter or tendency of the action ; dtport- 
merit is said only of those exterior 
actions that have an immediate reler- 
cnce to others; demeanour, of the t»oiieral 
behaviour as it relates to the circum¬ 
stances and situation of the individual : 
the carriage is that part of behaviour 
which is of the first iniiiortance to 
attend to in young persons. A carriage 
should neither be haughty nor servile * 
to be graceful, it ought to have a due 
mixture of dignity and condescension • 
the deportment of a man should be 
suited to his station; a humble deport¬ 
ment is becoming in inferiors; a stately 
and forbidding deportment is very un¬ 
becoming in superiors : the demeanour 


of a man should be suited to his situ¬ 
ation ; the suitable demeanour oi a judge 
on the bench, or of a clergyman in the 
pulpit, or when pcrlorraing his clerical 
functions, adds much to the dignity and 
solemnity of the otlice itself. The car¬ 
riage marks the birth and education 
an awkward carriage stamps a man as 
vulgar; a graceful carriage evinces re- 
linemont and culture. The deportment 
marks either the habitual or the exist¬ 
ing temper of the mind: whoewer is 
really impressed with the solemnity 
and importance of public worship n\iII 
evince liis impressions by a gravity of 
deportment: the demeanour is most 
commonly used to denote the present 
temjier of the mind; as a modest de¬ 
meanour is particularly suitable ibr one 
who is in the presence of the person 
whom he has ollcnded. 

lh‘ that will lookback iiiioii ull ihf ac'ijuatuta.ir"s 
he bus had in his whuh* hie, will liuM lie lias m*cu 
moie nieu capuhle of the greatest eniiiloyujeiit ^ ami 
])eriuiinauce.s, than suehu'>cotild hi the gcneial hi ni 
ul their carnage act oihei\Mse Ih.iii aeiuidiiig to 
their own coniplexioii and humour. S’l t .’•i.K. 

His di'jMntmant in this expedition was noh!(j 
throughout: to the geiilleniaii alair respect, hoiiiitiliil 
to the soldier, ul iinijuesiioiiahle coumgu in hiiiihelt, 
and lather louitul ul lame than dau5;('r. N\ otio.v. 

1 liu\e tu'cn told the Bunie even ul' Mahonietaiis, 
with relation to the piopiiely of llieii antoanoiir 
in the conveutiuus of then erroneous woiidnp. 

'I'at hi It. 

BELIEF, CREDIT, TRUST, FAITH. 

BELIEF, from believe, in Saxon 
gelyj'an, geleavun, in German glauben, 
comes, m all probability, from lief, as 
ill German, beheben to plea.se, uml 
Latin hbet it pleasetli, sigiiilyiug the 
pleasure or assent of the niiiid. CRE¬ 
DIT, ill French credit, Latin (TcUitus, 
participle oi'credo, compoundetl of ror 
the heart, ami do to give, signilies also 
giving the heart 'i’KUiST is connected 
with the old word trou', in Saxon 
ireowian. Get man trauen, old German 
thravdhn, ihruven, &ic., to hold true 
connected with the Greek Oapptiv tc 
have confidence, signifying to depend 
upon as true. FAITH, ui Latin jidcs, 
from Jido to confide, signifies also dc- 
pendanco upon as true. 

Belief is the generic term, the others 
are specific; we believe when we credit 
and trust, but not always vice versa. 
Belief resU on no particular person or 
thing; but credit and trust rest on the 
authority of one or more individuals. 
Every thing is the subject of beliey 
whieh produces one's assent: the events 
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of human life are credited upon the 
authority of the narrator; the wprds, 
promises, or the inteji^rity of individuals 
are trusted: the power of persons and 
the Virtue of things are objects of faith. 
Belief and credit are particular actions, 
or sentiments : trust and faith are per¬ 
manent dispositions of the mind. Things 
are entitled to our belief; persons are 
entitled to our credit ; but people repose 
a trust in others; or have a faith in 
others. Our belief or unbelief is not 
always regulated by our reasoning fa¬ 
culties or the truth of things : we often 
belict'e from presumption, ignorance, or 
passion, things to be true which are 
\cry false. With the bulk of mankind, 
assurance goes further than any thing 
else in obtaining credit: gross false¬ 
hoods, pronounced with confidence, will 
be credited sooner than plain truths told 
in an unvarnished style. There arc no 
disapponitineiils more severe than those 
which we feel on finding that we have 
trusted to men of base principles. Igno¬ 
rant ])cople have coininonly a more 
implicit faith in any nostrum recom¬ 
mended to them by persons of their 
own class, than in tlie prescriptions of 
professional men regularly educated. 

Ohl rve licard liim talk 

Like the firsUboin chilil of love, when every woiU 
Spoke in his e>eii, and wept to be bthev\i. 

And all to ruin me. ISovthi,un. 

Olit 1 will cifrfif my gc.imaiidra’s tears I 

Nor tliiuk them drops of chance hko oUier women’s. 

Lie. 

Oaitriclous man I To j^ood or ill inconstant. 

Too much to fear or trust is equal weukiio.ss. 

JoiiKsoK. 

Tor faith repos’d on seas and on the flatt'ring vky. 
Thy naked coipse is doom'd on shores nuki'.own 
to lie. Dk'vdek. 

Belief, ti'ust, and faith, have a reli¬ 
gious application, whicli credit has not. 
Belief is simply an act of tlie under¬ 
standing ; trust and faith are active 
moving principles of the mind. Belief 
does not extend beyond an assent of 
the mind to any given proposition; 
trust and faith impel to action. Be¬ 
lief is to trust and faith as cause 
to elfect: there may be belief with¬ 
out either trust or faith; but there 
can he no trust or faith without belief: 
we believe that tlicre is a God, who is 
the creator and preserver of all his 
creatures; we therefore trust in him 
fur his protection of ourselves : wo be¬ 
lieve that Jesus Christ died for the sins 
of men; we have therefore faith in his 
redeeming grace to save us from our 
sins. Belief is common to all religions: 


trust is peculiar to the believers in 
Divine revelation : faith employed by 
distinction for the Christian/a/M. Be¬ 
lief is purely speculative ; and trust and 
fuith are operative : the former operates 
on the mind ; the latter on the outward 
conduct. Trust in God serves to dispel 
all anxious concern about the future. 
Theorists substitute belief ^oxfaith ; .en¬ 
thusiasts mistake passion for faith. 
True faith must he grounded on a riuht 
belief and accompanied with a right 
practice. 

The Epicureans contented themselves with tins 
denial ot a Pnnidence. a.sserlinj{ at the same time 
the cxi'tence of j^ods in general; because they would 
Hot shock the cutnmou bfliif of mankind. AnmsoN. 

\Vhat ean be a stronger nmtive to a firm trust and 
reliance on the mercies ol our Maker, than ttie givins; 
us his Son to svilTer for us? Addison. 

Tlieor per8ua>.ion of a Divine reMd.ition is 
a ditiiie laith, not only with n^'peet to llie oltj<-i t of 
it, l>ui likewise in respect of the author of n, wliieli 
is the Dhine Spirit. Tii-lotson. 

BEND, BENT. 

Both abstract nouns from the verb to 
bend; the one to express its proper, and 
the other its moral application : a stick 
has a BEND; the mind has a BKNT. 
A bend in any thing that should be 
straight is a defect; a bent of the incli¬ 
nation that is not sanctioned by religion 
is detrimental to a person's moral cha¬ 
racter and peace of mind. For a vicious 
bend in a natural body there are various 
remedies; but nothing will cure a cor¬ 
rupt bent of the will except religion. 

HU coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that b.amc i>>e whose bend does awe the world, 
Dill lose its lustre. Shaksveaui: 

The soul does not always care to be in the same 
bent. The faculties relieve one another by turns, 
and receive an additional (de.i'^ure from the novelty 
of tho^ie objects about which they are conversant. 

Addison. 

BENEEA CTI ON, DONA TION. 

BENEFACTION, from the Latin 
bene/acio, signifies the thing well done, 
or done for the good of others. DONA¬ 
TION, from dono to give or present, 
signifies the sum presented. 

Both these terms denote an act of cha¬ 
rity, but the former comprehends more 
than the latter: a. benefaction compro- 
hends acts of personal service in general 
towards the indigent; donation respects 
simply the act of giving and the thing 
given. Bentfactions are for private use; 
^nations are for public service. A 
henff actor to the poor do^s not confine 
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bimsclf to the distribution of money; 
he enters into all their necessities, con¬ 
sults their individual cases, and suits 
his benefactions to their exigencies; his 
influence, his counsel, his purse, and 
his property, are employed for their 
good : his donations form the smallest 
part of the good which he does. 

The lisht and iuflupnee tliat the heavens bestow 
U}K)n this lu\t er v\ oi Id, though the low er wuiId cannot 
(.>quul thfir benefaction, yi>t, with a kind of grateful 
leturu, it reflects those rays that it cannot ri‘com> 
peiise. South. 

Titles and lauds given to (lod are never, and 
plates, vestments, and other sacred Jitensila, aic sel¬ 
dom consecrated; yet certain it is that after the do¬ 
nation of them to the church, it is as reallv a sacii- 
lege to steal them as it is to pull down a chuich. 

South 

BENEFICENT^ BOUNTIFUL OR BOUN¬ 
TEOUS, MUNIFICENT, GENEROUS, 

LIBERAL. 

BENEFICENT, from benefacio (r. 
Benefaction). BOUNTIFUL signi¬ 
fies full of Aoww/y or goodness, from the 
French bo?ite, Latin bonitas. MUNI¬ 
FICENT, in Latin munijicus, from 
munus and faciot signifies the ([uality 
of making presents. GENEROUS, 
in French gencreux^ Latin grncrosus\ 
of high blood, noble extraction, and 
consequently of a noble character. 
LIBERAL, in French liberal, Latin 
liberalis, from liber free, signifies tlie 
quality of being like a freeman in dis¬ 
tinction from a bondman, and by a 
natural association, being of a free dis¬ 
position, ready to communicate. 

Beneficent respects ev(3ry thing done 
for the good of others: bounty, muni¬ 
ficence, and generosity, are species of 
beneficence: liberality is a qualification 
of all. 'I'he two first denote modes of 
action: the tin ee latter either modes of 
action or modes of sentiment. The 
sincere well-wisher to his fellow-crea- 
turos is beneficent according to his 
means; he is bountiful in providing 
for the comfort and happiness of others; 
he is munificent in dispensing favours; 
he is generous in imparting his pro¬ 
perty; he is liberal in all he does. 
Beneficence and bounty are characteris¬ 
tics of the Deity as well as of his crea¬ 
tures : munificence, generosity^ tiRd 
liberality are mere human \iualities. 
Beneficence and bounty arc the pecu¬ 
liar characteristics of the Deity: with 
him the will and the act of doing go^ 
are commensurate only with the power ■ 
he was beneficent to us as cur Creator, 
and continues his beneficence to us by 


his daily preseiwation and protection; 
to some, however, he has been more 
bountiful than to others, by providing 
them with an unequal share of tho good 
things of this life. The beneficence of 
man is regulated by the bounty of 
Providence: to whom much is given, 
from him much will be required. In¬ 
structed by his word, and illumined by 
that spark of benevolence which was 
infused into their souls with the breath 
of life, good men are ready to believe 
that they arc but stewards of all God’s 
gifts, holder! for the use of such as are 
less bountifully provided. They will 
desire, as far as their powers extend, to 
imitate this feature of the Deity by 
bettering with their beneficent counsel 
and assistance the condition of all who 
require it, and by gladdening the hearts 
of many with their bountiful pro¬ 
visions. 

Tlic mofiihcnejicent of all bi’ings is ]>o wholmtli nu 
absolute liilncss ol perleclioii ui liimsi If. wlir» 
exisiviice to the universe, and so cannot be supposed 
to want that wiueli he coiniaunU ated. Uuuvx. 

Ilaill l’iiivei>.al Loid, be bounteous still 
To ghe Us only good. Milton. 

Princes arc munificent, friends are 
generous, patrons liberal. Munificence 
is measured by the quality and quantity 
of the thing bestowed ; yemrosity by the 
extent of the sacrifice made ; Uberulity 
by tho warmtli and freedom of the spirit 
discovered. A monarch displays Iiis inn- 
nificence in the presents which he sends 
by his ambassadors to another monarch. 
A generous man ttill waive his claims, 
liow'ever powerlul they may be, when 
the accommodation or rehet of another 
is in question. A liberal spirit does 
not stop to inquire the reason Ibr giving, 
but gives when the occasion oflers. Mu¬ 
nificence may spring either nom osten¬ 
tation or a becoming sense of dignity; 
generosity may spring cither tioin a 
generous temper or an easy uneoiiecrn 
about property ; liberality of eonduet is 
dictated by nothing but a warm heart 
and an expanded mind. Munificence 
is confined simply to giving, but we may 
be generous in assisting, and libtral 
in rewarding. 

I estpem a habit of benignity gruntly prerurublu 
to munyictnee. Stkelk alter Cickuo. 

We may with great condAence and equal truth 
aflirm, that since tliere wna such a thing ua niunkimt 
in the world, there never was any Iseait truly gr at 

generous, tliat wus not also tender and coinpas- 
sionate. .‘-outii. 

The citizen, above all other men. has opportuni¬ 
ties of arriving at the highest fruit of wealtli, to be 
liberal without the least expense of a man s own 
fortune. exi.k. 
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BENEFIT, FAVOUR, KINDNESS, 
CIVILITY. 

BENEFIT signifies here that which 
is clone to benefit (v. Advantage^ bene¬ 
fit). FAVOUR, in French faveur^ 
Latin/avor and faveo to bear good will, 
signifitjs the act tiowing from good will. 
KINDNESS signifies an action that is 
kind (v. Affectionate). CIVILITY 
signifies that which is civil {v. Civil). 

The idea of an action gratuitously per¬ 
formed for the advantage of another is 
common to these terms. Benejits and 
favours SiXQ granted by superiors ; kind¬ 
nesses and civilities pass between 
ecjuals. Benefits serve to relieve actual 
wants: the power of conferring and the 
necessity of receiving them constitute 
the relative difterence in station between 
the gi\er and the receiver: favours 
tend to piomote the interest or con¬ 
venience* tlie power of gi\ingandthe 
advantage of receiving are dependent on 
local circumstances, more than on dif¬ 
ference of station. Kindnesses and civi¬ 
lities serve to afford mutual accommoda¬ 
tion by a reciprocity of kind otiices on 
the many and various occasions which 
oiler in human life ; they are not so im¬ 
portant as either benefits or favours^ 
but they carry a charm with them which 
IS not possessed by the former. Kind¬ 
nesses are more endearing than civili¬ 
ties, and pass mostly between those who 
are known to each other: civilities may 
pass between strangers. Benefits tend 
to draw those closer to each other who 
by station of life are set at the greatest 
distance from each other: affection is 
i ngendered in him who benefits, and 
devoted attachment in him who is 
benefited: favours increase obligation 
beyond its due limits; if they are not 
asked and granted with discretion, they 
may produce servility on the one hand, 
and haughtiness on the other. Kind¬ 
nesses are the offspring and parent of 
affection; they convert our multiplied 
wants into so many enjoyments: civili¬ 
ties are the sweets which we gather in 
the way as we pass along the journey 
of life. 

I ttUuk I have a to conclude that there is 
such a thlni; as generosuy in Ihe world. Though, if 
1 were under a mistake in this, 1 should say as Ci¬ 
cero in relation to the immortality of the soul, i wil- 
liugly err; for the contrary iiutiun naturally teaches 
people to bo ungratetul by poss(‘Siiiiig them with a 
nersuasiou concerning their benefactors, that they 
have no regard to them in the benejits tliey bestow. 

Gbove. 


A fttvour well bestowed is almost as gre.!! au 
hotiour to him who confers it, as to him who receives 
it. What, ind<‘e<l, makes for the superior reputation 
of tlie patron in this case is, that he is always sur- 
rouuded with specious pretences of unwortliy candi¬ 
dates. Tatlkr. 

Ingratitude is too base to return a kindness, and 
too proud to regard it Sovi M. 

A common civility to an impertinrut fellow often 
draws u]>on one a great many unforeseen troubles. 

Tatler. 

BENEFIT, SERVICE, GOOD OFFICE. 

BENEFIT, V. Benefit, favour. 
SERVICE, V. Advantage, benefit. 
OFFICE, in French office, Latin offi- 
cium duty, from officio, or ob andyheto, 
signifies the thing done on another’s 
account. 

These terms, like the former (t?. Be¬ 
nefit, favour), agree in denoting some 
action performed lor the good of another, 
hut they differ in the principle on which 
the acth'ii is performed. A benefit is 
perfectly gratuitous, it produces an 
obligation: a service is not altogether 
gratuitous: it is that at least which may 
be expected, though it cannot he de¬ 
manded: a good office is between the 
two; it is in part gratuitous, and in part 
such as one may reasonably expect. 
Benefits How from superiors, or tliose 
who are in a situation to do good, and 
services from inferiors or equals; but 
good offices are performed by equals 
only. ] nnecs confer benefits on their 
subjects; subjects perform sendees for 
their princes; neighbours do good offices 
for each other. Benefits arc sometimes 
the reward of services: good offices pro¬ 
duce a return from the receiver. Bene¬ 
fits consist of such things as serve to 
relieve the difficulties, or advance the 
intere.sts, of the receiver: services con¬ 
sist in those acts which tend to lessen 
the trouble, or increase tbe ease and 
convenience, of the person served: good 
offices consist in the employ of one's 
credit, inffuence, and mediation for the 
advantage of another; it is a species 
of voluntary service. It is a great benefit 
to assist an embarrassed tradesman out 
of his difficulty : it is a great service 
for a soldier to save the life of his com¬ 
mander, or for a friend to open the eyes 
of another to see his danger: it is a 
good office for any one to interpose his 
mediation to settle disputes, and heal 
divisions. It is possible to be loaded 
with benefits so as to affect one's inde¬ 
pendence of character. Services are 
sometimes a source of dissatisfaction 
and disappointment when they do not 
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meet with the remuneration or return 
which they are supposed to deserve. 
Good offices tend to nothing but the 
increase of good will. Those who per- 
foi*m them are too independent to ex¬ 
pect a return, and those who receive 
them are too sensible of their value not 
to seek an opportunity for making a 
return. 

I liave often pleased myself with emisutering the 
Iwo kinds of benejits which acorue to the jmbhc from 
these my speciilntions, and wliich, were 1 to speak 
tiller the manner of logicians, 1 should distinguish 
'iitu the mateiiul and lurmal. Addison. 

Cicero, whose h>aining and services to his country 
are so well known, was inflamed by a passion for 
gloiy to an extravagant degree. IluaiiFS. 

There are several persons who have many plea- 
BUies and enteitaiuments in tlieir pos‘-e’‘'iou winch 
they do not enjoy. li is theiclore a kunl and good 
oj/icc to aciiiiuint them with their ow ii happiness. 

TA'lLtH. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENEFICENCE. 

BENEVOLENCE is literally nell 
willing. BENEFICENCE is literally 
well doing. The former consists of in¬ 
tention, the latter of action: the former 
is tlie cause, the latter the result, 
nevolence may exist without beneji- 
ceiice; but beneficence always supposes 
benevolence ; a man is not said to be be- 
iieficent who does good from sinister 
views. The benevolent man enjoys but 
halt his happiness if he cannot be bene¬ 
ficent; yet there will still remain to 
him an ample store of enjoyment in the 
contemplation of others’ happiness: that 
man who is gratified only with that 
happiness which he himself is the 
instrument of producing, is not entitled 
to the name of benevolent. As bene¬ 
volence is an afl’air of the heart, and 
beneficence of the outward conduct, the 
former is confined to no station, no rank, 
no degree of education or power: the 
poor may be benevolent as well as the 
rich, the unlearned as the learned, the 
weak as well as the strong: the latter, 
on the contrary, is controlled by out¬ 
ward circumstances, and is therefore 
principally confined to the rich, the 
powerlul, the wise, and the learned. 

The pity which atiscs on bight of persons in dig- 
Iress.aiid the sutislaction of imud which is the conse¬ 
quence of having ieniu\ed them into a happier stato, 
are instead of a tliousuudaigumi iiis to prove bueh & 
thing as a disinieiested be/wvolence. Gkovk. 

He that banishes gratitude from among men, by 
so «jloiDg stops ujp tlie stream of ben^teenco: for 
thou);h, in conforriug kindness, a truly gcuerous man 
deth not aiiia at a teturn,y«t he looks to the qualities 
of tlio person obliged. Grove. 


BENEVOLENCE, BENIGNITY, HUMA¬ 
NITY, KINDNESS, TENDERNESS. 

BENEVOLENCE, r. Benevolence, 
BENIGNITY, in Latin benignitas, 
from bene and gigno, signifies the qua¬ 
lity or disposition for producing good. 
HUMANITY, in French humaniie, 
Latin humanitas from humanus and 
homo^ signifies the quality of belonging 
to a man, or having what is common to 
man. KINDNESS, from kind, (v. 
Affectionaic), TENDERNESS, from 
tender, is in Latin tener, Greek repriv. 

Benevolence lies in the will, bemgmty 
in the disposition or frame of mind; 
humanity lies in the heart; kindness 
and tenderness in tlie afi'cctions : bene¬ 
volence indicates a general good w ill to 
all mankind ; ^c///gw?7y particular good¬ 
ness or kindness of disposition ; huma¬ 
nity is a genoi’dl tone of feeling; kind¬ 
ness and tenderness are particular modes 
of feeling. Benevolence consists in the 
wish or intention to do good ; it is eon- 
fined to no station or olject: the bene¬ 
volent man may be rich or poor, and his 
benevolence will be exerted wherever 
there is an opportunity of doing good ; 
benignity is mostly associated with 
the power of doing good, and is ac¬ 
tually exerted or displayed in the 
actions or looks. Benevolence in ils 
fullest sense is the sum of moral ex¬ 
cellence, and comprehends every other 
virtue; when taken in this acceplalion, 
benignity, humanity, kindness, and 
tenderness, are but inodes of benevtt- 
lence. Benevolence and benignity tend 
to the communicating of happiness; 
humanity is concerned in the removal 
of e\il. Benevolence is common to the 
Creator and Ins creatures; it ditfers only 
in degree; the former has the know¬ 
ledge and power as well as the w ill t) 
do good; man often has the will to *do 
good, without having the power to cany 
it into etfect. Benignity is ascribeil to 
the stars, to heaven, or to princes; igno¬ 
rant and superstitious people arc apt to 
ascribe their gojid fortune to the benign 
influence of the stars rather than to 
the gracious dispensations of Frovi- 
dence. Humanity belongs to man 
only; it is his peculiar characteiistic, 
and ought at all limes to be his boast; 
when tie throws off this his distinguish¬ 
ing badge, he loses every thing valu¬ 
able in him; it is a virtue that is indis¬ 
pensable in his present suffering con¬ 
dition : humanity is as universal in its 
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application as benevolence; wherever 
there is distress, humanity Hies to its 
relief. Kindness and tenderness are 
partial mudes of alfection, confined to 
those who know or are related to each 
other: we arc kind to friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, tender towards those who 
are near and dear: kindness is a mode 
of alfection mo^t fitted for social beings; 
it \Ahiit every one cun show, and every 
one is pleased to receive: tenderness is 
a state of feeling that is occasionally 
acceptable: the young and the weak 
demand tenderness Irom those W'ho 
stand in the closest connexion with 
tliein, hut this feeling may be carried to 
im excess, as to injure the object on 
which it is fixed. 

I li.nc lu'iini si\y. tli.n I’opc Clnmenl XI. 

lliuKi.;h thij ^^Iu* alAajs knerl in 

cM\v«Uan<\ a^k liu bfiu’aictiou. b.it ihV tears au* 
fii t.< Hdw Irum 111-, vji*',. Tln.s mast j.racofa lu»m 
.111 in ayiiMlion that lie i.s tho latlu-i ul‘ all these 
|> unit th.it he is touched with so extetistie a 
6 > lU'volvucc, that it hiuakb out into a pashtou of leaib. 

Tatleu. 

A eoiivtant hcni^Kiti/ in comrneno >Aith the rest of 
the woild, which onsji.t to tun thuiuKh all a man’s 
actions, has efleets more usi*liil to those whom you 
oi'li-'e, and IS less ostentulums in yoniseif. Tati.Vb, 
’rill* irroitesi wits I Imvo conversed with aie men 
mniueul loi the’u fiH/iunuti/. Adbiso.n. 

]l'"(‘jU't'nrr, wouhl the follow ers of Kpicuru.s say, 

IS all f>iund<‘d on wcakue.ss} and wdialexer he pre* 
tend'*il, Ww kinHness that pijsseth between nieti and 
men is hy even uiaii direoleil to himself This, it 
inn.t he conlessed, is »if a piece wiili that hopelui 
idiiloMiphy which, liavina ji.iiched man u)» out of 
tin; loin elcmeiitb, attiibutea his being to elianee. 

(Jhoi b. 

DejiiMiilineo is a perpidiml call upon humanity, 
.111 I a gnuiier incitement lo tenderness and pit\ ilniu 
any otlier molne whatsoever. AninbON. 

IIKNT, CUUVKD, CKOOKKD, AWRY. 

BENT, iVom beml, in Saxon betidatt, 
is a variation of windy in the sea 
phraseology wendy in German winden^ 
ice, from the Hebrew ouiid to wind or 
Uini. CURVED is in Latin entrusy 
in Greek .<of)roc, yEolice icenroe! 
CROOKED, V. Awkward. AWRY is 
a variation of writlied: v. To turn. 

Bent is here the generic term, all the 
rest are hut modes of the bent: what is 
bent is opposed to that which is straight; 
tilings may therefore ho bent to any 
degree, hut when curved they aro bent 
only to a small degree; when crooked 
they are bent to a groat degree : a stick 
is bent any way; it is curved by being 
bent one specific way; it crooked hy 
being bent difierent ways. Things may 
be bent by accident or design; they ai’e 
curved by design, or according to some 


rule; they are crooked by accident or in 
violation of some rule: a stick is bent 
by the force of the hand; a line is 
curved so as to make a mathematical 
figure; it is crooked so as to lose all 
figure: awry marks a species of crook- 
edw^ssy but croofted is applied as an 
epithet, and awry is emploved to cha¬ 
racterize the action ; hence we speak o? 
a crooked thing, and of sitting or stand¬ 
ing awry. 

And when, too closely press’d, she quits the ground, 
Fium iter bent bow she sends a backward wound. 

navDEK. 

Another thing obsmvahlo in and from the spots is, 
lh.it they dcstuihe various pathnoi hoes over the suii, 
soiiietinies str.iight, buiiietimeb curved towards one 
pule of the sun. Dekham. 

It is the ennobling ofllce of tho understanding to 
eoirect the f.illaeiuus and mistaken reports of the 
M>ii<.es. and to absiire ns that the staff iii the water is 
.stiaight, though our eye would teli us it is croaked, 

Sou'iH. 

Iheteuliug f.ite diieets the lance nwry, 

Which, glancing, only mark’d Achates’ thigh. 

Dktden. 

]IKNT, BIAS, INCLINATION, 
PREPOSSESSION. 

BENT, V. Bendy bent. BIAS, in 
French biaiSy signifies a weight fixed on 
one side of a bowl in order to turn its 
course that way towards which the bias 
leans, from the Greek /3io force. IN- 
CJANATION, in French inclinatioHy 
Latin inclinatiOy from inclinOy Greek 
K\ivh)y signifies a leaning towards. 
PREPOSISESSION, compounded of 
pre and possessiotiy signifies the taking 
po.ssession of the mind previously, or 
beforohaud. 

All these terms denote a preponde¬ 
rating influence on the mind. Bent is ap¬ 
plied to llie will, affection, and power in 
general; solely lo the judgment: in- 
clination and prepossession to the state 
of the feelings. The bent includes the ge - 
ncral state of the mind, and the object on 
which it fixes a regard: biaSy the parti¬ 
cular influential power which sways the 
judging fUculty: the one is absolutely 
considered with regard to itself; the 
other relatively to its results and the 
object it acts upon. Bent is sometimes 
with regard to biaSy as cause is to effect; 
WQ may frequently trace in the par¬ 
ticular bent of a person's likes and 
di.slikes the principal bias which deter¬ 
mines his opinions. Inclination is a 
faint kind of bent; prepossession is a 
weak species of bias: an inclination is 
a state of something, namely, a state of 
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the feelings : prepossession is an actual 
something, namely, the thing thatp/e- 
possesses. 

We may discover the bent of a person's 
mind in his gay or serious moments ; in 
his occupations, and in his pleasures; 
in some persons it is so strong, that 
scarcely an action passes which is not 
more or less inlluenced by it, and even 
the exterior of a man will be under its 
control: in all disputed mutters the sup¬ 
port of a party will operate more or less 
to bias the minds of men for or against 
particular men, or particular measures : 
when we are attached to the party that 
espouses the cause of religion and good 
order, this bias is in some measure com¬ 
mendable and salutary: a mind without 
inclf nation would be a blank, and where 
inclination is, there is the ground-work 
for prepossession. Strong minds will 
be strongly bent^ and labour under a 
strong bias; but there is no mind so 
weak and powerless as not to have its 
inclinations^ and none so perfect as to 
be without its prepossessions : the mind 
that has virtuous inclinations will be 
prepossessed in favour of every thing 
that leans to virtue's side: it were well 
for mankind were this the only prepos¬ 
session ; but in the present mixture of 
truth and error, it is necessary to guard 
against prepossessions as dangerous 
anticipations of the judgment: if their 
object be not perfectly pure, or their 
force be not qualified by the restrictive 
powers of the judgment, much evil 
springs from their abuse. 

Servile tnclinations, and gross love. 

The guilty bent of vicious, appetite. IlAVAno. 

The choice of man's nill is indeed uncertain, be¬ 
cause in many thing's free; but yet tliere are certsun 
babits and principles in the soul that liavc some kind 
of sway upon it, apt to bias it inoru one way ilian 
another. Hovth. 

*i'is not indulging private inclination, 

Tlte s«,dli!>h passions, that sustains the world. 

And lends its ruler grace. Thomsox. 

I take it for a rule, that in marriage the chief bu¬ 
siness is to acquire a prepossession in f.ivour of each 
other. Steeuk, 

TO BEREAVE, DEPRIVE, STRIP. 

BEREAVE, in Saxon bereafian, Ger¬ 
man beraubeny &ic. is compounded of be 
and reave or roby Saxon teajiany German 
raubeuy low German roofeuy &c,, Latin 
rapina and rapio to catch or seize, sig- 
ni^ing to take away contrary to one’s 
wishes. DEPRIVE, compounded of 
ffe and privey French jortoer, Latin pnro, 
from privus private, signifies to cause a 
thing to be no longer a man's own. 


STRIP is in German streifeuy low Ger¬ 
man streipen, stroeperiy Swedish strbfva, 
probably connected with the Latin 
surripio. 

To bereave exjiressos more than de¬ 
prive, but less than strip, which de¬ 
notes a total and violent bereavement 
one is bereaved of children, deprived of 
pleasures, and stripped of property : we 
are bereaved of that on which we set 
most value; the act of bereaving does 
violence to our inclination: we are de¬ 
prived of the ordinary comforts and 
conveniences of life; they cease to he 
ours: we are stripped of the things 
which we most W'ant; w e are thereby 
rendered as it were naked. Depriva¬ 
tions arc preparatory to bereavements : 
if we cannot bear the one patiently, we 
may expect to sink under the other: 
common prudence aliould teach us to 
look with unconcern on ouv deprivations: 
Christian faith should enable us to con¬ 
sider every bereavement as a steji to 
perfection; that wdien sirijyped of all 
worldly goods, we may be iinested with 
those more exalted and lasting honours 
wliich await the faithful disciple of 
Christ, 

O ntst-ci«>at(Ml heing, and thou great W\>r(l, 

I.et there be light, and light was ovi-r all! 

Why am I thus bereav'd thy piime tleciee? Miuton. 
Too danng bard! hose unsuccessful jirulo 
Th’ inimuitu) Muses in their art dofled; 

Til’ aveiii'ing Muses of the light of day 
Depriv'd his ejes, and snatch’d his voice away. 

I’orE 

After the publication of lier sentence, she (Queen 
Miiiv) was stripped of every remaining mark ol 
r.jyaltj. Kubektson. 

Bereave and deprive are applied only 
to persons, strip may be figuratively 
applied to things. 

From the uncertainty of life, moralists have en¬ 
deavoured to sink the estimation of its pleasures, an«> 
if they could not strip tlie seductions of vice ol 
their present enjoyment, ut least to load them with 
the fear of their end. Mackenzie 

BESIDES, MOREOVER. 

BESIDES, that is,^by the side, next 
to, marks simply the* connexion which 
subsists between what goes before and 
what follows. MOREOVER, that is, 
more than all else, marks the addition 
of something particular to what has 
already been said. Thus, in enumerat¬ 
ing the good qualities of an individual, 
we may say “ he is besides of a peace¬ 
able disposition.’' On concluding any 
subject of question, we may introduce 
a farther clause by a moreovei' • “ More¬ 
over we must not forget the claims of 
those who will suffer by such a change.' 
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Now. the beet way in the world for a man to seem 
to be any thin^, is really to be what he would seem 
to be. Bttidet, that it is many times as troublesome 
to make good the pretence of a good quality as to 
hare it. TiLf.orsoir. 

It being granted tliat Gu(i uoverns the world, it 
will follow also that ho does it by means suitable to 
the natures of the things that he governs; ami more~ 
over man being by nature a free, moral agent, and so 
capable of deviating from his duty, us well as per¬ 
forming it, it is necessary that he should be governed 
by laws. South. 

BESIDES, EXCEPT. 

BESIDES (v. Moreover), which is 
here taken as a preposition, expresses 
the idea of addition. EXCEPT ex¬ 
presses that of exclusion. There were 
many tliere besides ourselves ; no one 
except ourselves will be admitted. 

BetUex impiety, disconleut canies along with it, 
as Its itiscpaniblL* concomitants, several other sinful 
passion:.. Bl.Al'i. 

Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell with the 
Supreme Being. lie is a iivul to none, he is uu 
enemy to none, cxcejA to -.uch as,b) rebellion ngiiiiist 
Ins laws, seek enmity with him. Blaik. 

TO lir.WAlL, BE.MO.VN, LAMENT. 

BEWAIL is compounded of be and 
wail, which is probably connected with 
the word woe, si^nifjinjj to express 
sprrow'. BEMOAN, compounded of be 
and moan, signifies to indicate ^rief 
with moans. LAMENT, in French 
himenter, Latin lamentor or lamentum, 
probably from the Greek KXavfia and 
•cXant) to cry out ith j^rief. 

All these terms mark an expression of 
pain by some external sign. Bewail is 
not so stronj^ as bemoan, but stronger 
tlian lament; bewail and bemoan are 
expressions of unrestrained grief or 
anguish: a wretched mother bewails 
the loss of her child; a person in deep 
distress bemoans his hard fate : lumen- 
tation may arise from simple sorrow or 
even imaginary grievances: a sensu¬ 
alist laments the disappointment of 
some expected gratification. Bewail 
and bemoan are always indecorous if 
not sinful expressions of grief, which 
are inconsistent with the profession of 
a Christian; they are common among 
the uncultivated, who have not a proper 
principle to restrain the intemperance 
of their feelings. There is nothing 
temporal which is so dear to any one 
that he ought to bewail its loss; nor any 
condition of things so distressing or des¬ 
perate as to make a man bemoan his lot. 
Lamentations are sometimes allowable 
the miseries of others, or our own inflr 
mities and sins, may justly he lamented. 


Canoee in Ovid bewnilt her mUfortuae beeauM 
Bke was debarred from performing this (fuiieraD 
oeremony to her belored Mocereus. I^ottcb. 

First 1 bemoan'd a noble husband's death, 

Yet liv’d with looking on his images; 

But uow my last supportgone. Shaxsfcark. 

When men ilescriljo in what manner they are 
affected by pain and danger, tliey do not dwell on 
the pleasure of health and the comfort of security, 
aud titeu lament the loss of these satisfiictions; the 
whole turns upon the actual pains which they endure 

Burke. 

BIAS, PREPOSSESSION, PREJUDICE. 

BIAS, V. Bent, bias. PREPOS¬ 
SESSION, V. Bent, bias, PREJU¬ 
DICE, in French prejudice, Latin 
preejudidum, compounded of prer. 
before, and judicium judgment, signi¬ 
fies a judgment beforehand, that is, 
before examination. 

Bias marks the state of the mind, as 
leaning to this or that side, so as to de¬ 
termine one’s feelings or opinions ge¬ 
nerally ; jirepossession denotes the pre¬ 
vious occupation of the mind with some 
particular idea or feeling, so as to pre¬ 
clude the admission of any other ;pre- 
judtee is a prejudging or predetermining 
a matter without knowing its merits. 
We may he biassed for or against: we 
are always prepossessed in favour and 
mostly prejudiced against; the feelings 
have mostly to do with the bias and 
prepossession, and the understanding 
or judgment with the prejudice. Bias 
xoil prepossession suppose a something 
real, whether good or otherwise, which 
determines the inclination of the mind, 
but prejudice supposes a something 
unreal or false, which misleads the 
judgment: bias Siiid prepossession may 
therefore be taken in an indifierent, if 
not a good sense ; pi'ejudice always in a 
bad sense: interest or personal affec¬ 
tion may bias, but not so as to pervert 
either the integrity or judgment; pre¬ 
possessions may he formetl of persons 
at first sight, but they may be harm¬ 
less, even although they may not be 
perfectly correct; prejudices prevent the 
right exercise of the understanding, 
and consequently favour the cause of 
falsehood, as when a person has a pre¬ 
judice against another, which leads him 
to misinterpret his actions. 

It should be the principal lalxiur of moral writers 
to remove the hm$ which inclines the mind rather to 
prefer natural than moral endowments. 

Hawkeswortb. 

A man in power, who can, without the ordinary 
p-eposmsiont which stop the way to the true know- 
iodKO and service of mankind, overlook the little 
distinctions of fortune, raise obscure merit, and dis- 
Gouiitcnauce successful indesert, has, in the minds 
of knowing men, the ftguce of an angel rather than 
man, Stkklk. 
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It is tlie work of a phllosoplier to be every day 
subduing his passions, and laying aside his prejudices. 
1 endeavour at least to look upon men and their ac¬ 
tions only as an impartial spectator. Spectator. 

TO BIND, TIE. 

BIND, in Saxon, &c. binden^ is con¬ 
nected with the word wind^ to denote 
the manner of fastening, namely, by 
winding round. TIE, in Saxon tiaiiy 
low German tehen to draw, denotes a 
mode of f astening by drawing or pulling. 

The species of fastening denoted by 
these two words differ both in manner 
and degree. ]3i?idinf^ is performed by 
circumvolution round a body : by 

involution within itself. Some bodies 
are bound without being iu>d: others 
are tied without being bound: n wound¬ 
ed leg is bound, but not tied; a string 
is tied, but not bound; a nband may 
sometimes be bound round the bead, 
and iiod under the chin. 
therefore scr^cs to keep several things 
in a compact form together ; tt/inn may 
serve to pieveiit one single body sepa¬ 
rating from another: a criminal is 
hound hand and foot; he is tied to a 
stake. Binding and tying likewise 
differ in degree; binding serves to pro¬ 
duce adhesion in all the parts of a body ; 
/ 7 /?>?^only to produce contact in a single 
part: thus vhcii the hair is bound, it is 
almost enclosed in an envelope; w hen it 
is tied with a string, the ends are loft to 
hang loose. 

Now art* our brows hmnd with Nictoiious wicaths. 
Our stem alaims are chang'd to iiieiiy 

Shakspkauk. 

A fluttering dove upon the top they lie, 

'J'hc Jiving mark at which tlieir .mows lly. Dkvukn. 

A similar distinction is preserved in 
the figurative use of the terms. A bond 
of union is applicable to a large body 
with many component parts ; a tie of 
affection mark.s an adhesion between 
individual minds. 

Ah nature’s ties decay; 

As duty, and honour Ihil to sway ; 

J''icliu<»us bonds, ihe bonds oi’wcuUli iiiitl law. 

Still gather strength, and force uuwilliiig a\w*. 

G01.DSMIT17. 

TO BIND, OBLIGE, ENGAGE. 

BIND, V. To hind, tie. OBLIGE, 
in French ohliger, Latin obligo^ com¬ 
pounded of 06 and ligo, signifies to 
tie up. ENGAGE, m French en¬ 
gager» compounded of en or in and 
gage a pledge, signifies to bind by 
means of a pledge. 

Bmd is more forcible and coercive 
than oblige; oblige than engage. We 


arc hound by an oath, obliged cir¬ 
cumstances, and engaged by promises. 

Conscience binds, prudence or neces¬ 
sity obliges, honour and principle en¬ 
gage. A parent is bound no less by the 
law of his const icnce, than by those of 
the conimunity to which he belongs, to 
provide for liis helpless oflspriiig. Po- 
litenesss obliges men of the world to pre¬ 
serve a frieiully exterior towards tlioso 
for whom they have no regard. When 
wo are engaged in the service of our 
king and country, we cannot sliiink 
from our duty without exposing our¬ 
selves to the infamy of all the world. 
We bind a man by a fear of what may 
befall him; wo oblige him by some im¬ 
mediate urgent moti\e; we engage him 
by' alluring offers, and the ])roi>pc(;t of 
gain. A debtor is hound, to pay by 
virtue of a written instnimciil in law : 
bo is obliged to pay in ctnisctjucnce of 
the importunate dt'iiiamU of the cre¬ 
ditor; he is engaged to jiay in conse¬ 
quence of a promise given. A bond is 
the Strictest deed 111 law ; an obligation 
binds under pain of a pecuniary loss : 
an engagement is mostly verbal, and 
rests entirely on the rectitude of the 
parties. 

Who can hi* bound by any solemn \ow 

To do a munl’roiis deed ?' SitAKsi k.vkk. 

No man is cuintnaiided or obliged to obey bexoiid 
hi8]K»wer, Soir-jii. 

While tho Isiiieldes wero appealing in (iud’s 
hoiiM*, God hiiu^ell engages to keep and didoud 
theirs. South. 

BI.SHOPUIC, DIOCESE. 

BISHOP R1C, com pounded of bishop 
and rick or reich empire, signifies the 
empire or government of a bishop. 
DIOCESE, in Greek hoKijmc;, com¬ 
pounded of oia and oiKuo to administer 
throughout, signifies the district within 
which a goteiiiiiient is adniiuistercd. 

Both thcfco words dcscrilie the extent 
of an opi.^copal jurisdiction ; the first 
with relation to the person tvho oflici- 
ates, the second with relation to the 
charge. There may, therefore, he a 
bishopric either where there arc many 
dioceses or no diocese ; but according to 
the import of the term, there is pro¬ 
perly no diocese where there is no 
bishopric. When the jurisdiction is 
merely titular, as in countries where the 
Catholic religion is not recognised, it is 
a bishopric, but not a diocese. On the 
other hand, the bishopric of Rome, or 
that of an archbishop, comprehends all 
the dioceses of the subordinate bishops. 
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Hence it arises that when we speak 
of the ecclesiastical distribution of a 
country, we term the divisions Irishop- 
rics; but when we speak of the actual 
oilice, wo term it a diocese. England 
is divided into a certain number of 
Inshoprics, not dioceses. Every bishop 
visits his diocese^ not his his^wpricy at 
stated intervals. 

TO IJLAME, CENSURE, CONDEMN, 

REPROVE, REPROACH, UPBRAID. 

BLAME, in French hlCimery is con¬ 
nected with blemir to blouiish, signify mg 
to ftnd a fault or blemish. CEN SU RE 
(v. To accuscy censure). CONDEMN, 
in Latin coiidemnOy from con and dam- 
num loss or damage, signifies literally 
to inflict a penalty or to punish by a 
sentence. REPROVE, from the J^atin 
rrprohoy signifies the contrary of probo 
to approve. REPROACH, from le 
and proche near, signifies to cast back 
upon or against another: and UP¬ 
BRAID, from up and bi'uid or breedy to 
breed or hatch against one. 

The expression of an unfavourable 
opinion of a person or thing is the 
common idea in the signification of those 
terms. To blame is simply to ascribe 
a fault to: to censure is to expreftS dis- 
aj)prohation : the former is le.ss personal 
than the latter. The thing more than 
the iierson is blamed; the person more 
than the thing is censured. The action 
or conduct of a person in any particular 
may he blamed, without rellcctmg on 
the individual; but the person is di¬ 
rectly censured for that which is faulty 
in himself. 

lUnme not Ihy climc, nor chido the distnnt sun ; 

Tlu* siin ist innticcnt, thyclimo iihsolvcd. You^o. 

11«* hi* s^laU not bt* cen'^ured for unnoci'bsaiy 

WAvnith upon such a subjoct. C^owi’tii. 

Venial or unquestionable fiults, or 
even things that are in themselves 
amiable, may be the subject of blarney 
but jiositivo faults arc the subject of 
censure. A person may be blamed for 
his good nature, and censured for his 
negligence. 

Rut I'm much to hlamc ; 

I lnimbly do liescech yon of jour pardon 

For t(K) much loving you. Shakspxare. 

TIo would he «orry to stand suspected of liaviii^ 
nimi'd his Kensurtts at any pariiculur school. His 
objections aie such us naturally apply themselves 
to scliouls in general. CowpKn. 

Persons are blamed in general or 
qualified terms, but are censured in 
terms more or less harsh. 


Now hUoM we tnoBt the nurseliugs ot the nurhe? 
The children ctookcd, twisted and deformed, 
Tlirou^'h want of care, or her whoso winking eyo 
And slumbering oscitaucy mar the brood. 

COWPER. 

Though ten times worse themselves, you'll frequent 
view 

Those who witli keenest rage will censure you. 

PlVT. 

CondemUy like blarney though said of 
personal matters, has more reference to 
the thing than the person; but that 
which is condemned is of a more serious 
nature, and produces a stronger and 
more unfavourable expression of di.s- 
pleasure or disapprobation, than that 
which is blamed 

(ilea. And with 

A iiscn sigh be wishelh jou lu lica\’n. 

And you ni hell, as ollcn as he hears 
Owi'u (ilendow'ci spoken of. 

OIch. 1 blame him not; at my nativity 
'1 ho front of houv'ii w .is lull of liery sli.ipes. 

.*M{AKSl>£AIt>. 

For her the judgment, umpire in the .strife, 
Condemns, ap)>ro\es, mid, with a taithful voice. 
Guides the decision of a doubttul choice. Cowper. 

Blame and condemn do not necessarily 
require to be expressed in words, but 
censure must alwajs be conveyed in 
direct terras. 

He hlnmrd .ind protested, but joined in the pl.in 
He bhareil ui the plunder, but )»ued the in.iu. 

COWPEK. 

W'onldyou have me applaud to the world w'hat 
my he.ut must iiitiTiially condemn f GoLnsMiiH. 

'Twere pity to otTend 

By useless censure whom we cannot mend. 

CoWPKB. 

Reprove is even more personal than 
censure. A reproof passes from one 
indi\idual to another, or to a certain 
number of individuals; ce7isure may be 
public or general. 

1 again fliid. Sir, proceeded he, that you are guilty 
of the same ufleuce fur which you once h.id m\ re- 
proof. Goldsmith. 

Censure is the tax which a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. Aomsox. 

Censure is frequently provoked by 
ill-nature or some worse feeling, or dic¬ 
tated by ignorance, as the censures of 
the vulgar. 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its uew'-fledged olTspring to the skies; 

He triial t'ach art, reprov'd each dull dela\, 

Allur'd to brighter w'orlds, and led tlie way. 

Goldsmith. 

A man thus armed (with assurance), if his woidy 

actions are at any time misiuterpreteii, tetiies 
within himself, and from a consciousness of his tmn 
integrity, assumes force enough to despisi* the little 
censures of ignorance or malice. Speotatok. 

Reproaching and upbraiding are as 
much the acts of individuals as reprov- 
ingy but the former denote the expression 
of personal feelings, and may be just or 
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ui^ust; the latter is presumed to be' 
divested of all personal feelings. 

lu all terms of reproof, when the sentence a|>- 
pears to arise from person iiI hatred or passion, it is 
not then made the cause of mankind, but a misun¬ 
derstanding between two persons. Steele. 

The prince replies: “ Ahl cease, divinely fair, 

>or add reproaches to the wounds I bear.^' Pope. 

Have we not known thee slave! Of all the host. 

The man who acts the least upbraids the most 

Pope. 

Hcproaches are frequently dictated by 
resentment or self-interest, upbraidings 
by contempt or wounded feelings. 

I soon perceived by the loudness of her voice and 
the bitterness of her teproacAcr. that no money w*as 
to be had from her lodger. (joi.dsmii h. 

He came with less attendance and show than if 
he had t>een an ordinary messenger fiom a governor 
of a i)rovinre, hence it is that we so often find Ilnu 
upbi aided with the meanness ol'lua oiigiu. 

Sheui ock. 

Blame, condemn, reproach, and up- 
braid, are applied to ourselves with the 
same distinction. 

I never receive a letter from you without gieat 
pleasure and uveiy strong sense of >uur geiieiosity 
ami friendship, which 1 heaitily blame in\self lor 
not cultivating with more cure. .loH^soN. 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
Tlic Inutless hours, but neither noii condenmng. 

Mii.ton. 

The very regret of being surpassed in any wilu tide 
quality by a person with the sunie abilities as our- 
scives, will reproach our own laziness, and even 
shame us into imitation. lioorus 

1 was beginning to grow tender and to upbraid 
myself; especially alter having dreamt two nights 
ago that 1 was with you. Boswsll. 

Reproof and censure are most pro¬ 
perly addressed to others: in the follow¬ 
ing example, ce?tsure, as applied to 
one's self, is not so suitable as blame or 
condemn. 

If I was put to define mwlesty, I should call it the 
reflection ut an ingenuous iiiiiid eiilier when it has 
committed an action for which he censures (blames 
or condemns^ himself, or fancies he is exposed to the 
c«nsurc of others. * Spectator. 

BLAMELESS, IRREPROACHABLE, UN¬ 
BLEMISHED, UNSPOTTED, OR 

SPOTLESS. 

BLAMELESS signifies literally 
void of blame (v. To blame). IRRE¬ 
PROACHABLE, that is, not able to 
be reproached {v. To blame). UN¬ 
BLEMISHED, that is, without blemish 
{V. Blemish). UNSPOTTED, that is, 
without spot {v. Blemish). 

Blameless is less than irreproachable; 
what is blameless is simply free from 
blame, but that which is irreproachable 
cannot be blamed, or have any reproach 
attached to it. It is good to say of a 


man that he leads a blameless life, but 
it is a high encomium to say that he 
leads an irreproachable life: the former 
is but the negative praise of one who is 
known only lor his harmlessness; the 
latter is the positive commendation of 
a man who is well known for his in¬ 
tegrity in the different relations of 
society. 

The sire of gods, and all tli* ethereal train. 

On the warm limits of the farthest main, 

Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace 

The feasts of iEthiopia's blameless race. Pope. 

Take particular care that your amusements be of 
an irreproachable kind. Blair. 

Unblemished and unspotted arc ap¬ 
plicable to many objects besides that 
of personal conduct; and when applied 
to this, their original meaning suffi¬ 
ciently points out ihcir use in distinction 
from the two former. We may say of a 
man that he has an irreproachable or 
an unblemished reputation, and un¬ 
spotted or spotless purity of life. 

But now those white uvblcmnh'd nianticrs, whence 
The fubliiig poets took then golden age. 

Are found no more .imnl those iron tiniob. 

Thomson. 

But the good man, whose soul is pure, 

Unspotir), regular, and fiee 

From all tlie ugly stiiimi of lust and villany. 

Of mercy and of pardon sine, 

JAKiks thruiigli the liarkiiuss of the gloomy night, 
And sees the dawning of a glorious day. Fompke i . 

Hail, rev’rend priestl To Phipbus’ awful dome 
A suppliant 1 from gre.it .\tiides come. 

Uiiransum'd here, reeeixe tlie spotless fair. 

Accept the hecatomb the tJreeks jirepare. Port. 

BLEMISH, STAIN, SPOT, SPECK, 
FLAW. 

BLEMISH is connected with the 
French bUmir to grow pale. S'lAlN, 
in French teindre, old French desteimlre, 
Latin tingo to dye. SPOT, not im¬ 
probably connected with the word spit, 
Latin sputum, and the Hebrew spad 
to adhere as something extraneous. 
yPECK, in Saxon specce, Hebrew 
sapach to unite, or to adhere as a tetter 
on the skin. FLAW, in Saxon Jloh, 
Jiiece, German fleck, low German flak or 
plakke a spot or a fragment, a piece, 
which is connected with the Latin plaga, 
Greek TrXiiyii a strip of land, or a stripe, 
a wound in the body. 

In the proper sense blemish is the 
generic, the rest specific: a stain, sl spot, 
speck, and flaw, are blemishes, but there 
are likewise many blemishes which are 
neither stains, spots, specks, not flaws. 
Whatever takes off from the seemliness 
of appearance is a blemish. In works 
of art the slightest dimness of colour, or 
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want of proportion, is a blemish. A 
^tain or spot sufficiently characterizes 
itself, as that which is superfluous and 
out of its place. A speck is a small 
spot; and a flaw^ which is confined to 
hard substances, mostly consists of a 
laulty indenture on the outer surface. 
A blemish tarnishes ; a stain spoils; a 
spot, speck, or flaw disfigures. A 
blemish is rectified, a stain wiped out, 
a spot or speck remo\ed. 

All these terms are employed figu¬ 
ratively. Even an imputation of what 
is improper in our moral conduct is a 
blemish in our reputation : the failings 
of a good man aie so many spots or 
specks in the bright hemisphere of his 
virtue : there arc some vices which atlix 
a stain on the cliaractcr of nations, as 
well as of the individuals who are guilty 
of them. In proportion to the excel¬ 
lence or purity of a thing, so is any 
flaw the more easily to be discerned. 

U is iiH]JosHi\)'o for uvilliuis to ilisco\t*t V)os\uIu*n 
in oiu< woiK",: tlu*y li.nv eyc.^ only lor 

spuL utid bU mi'shes. Ai>i>ii»uN. 

by lenuth of lime 

The spujT is w<nn .iwu> ofi'.»rh ('otmuitlod ciime; 
No speck is loll (tf the r h.iliitu.n stains. 

Hut iho pme ethoi of the soul remams. DiivtiKN*. 

There are many who applaud tliemseUes for the 
•-insularity of tliuir judi'tneiit, sshich lias searched 
deeper tliiin others, atul found .i Jlaw in what the 
generality of mankind have admired. Addison. 

liLKMISlI, DKl’KCT, FAULT. 

FLEMISH, r. Blemish, stain. DE¬ 
FECT, in Latin defectus, participle of 
deficit} to fall short, signifies the thing 
falling short. FAULT, from ./hi/, in 
French./aw/c, \'vomJaiUir, in German 
frejehlt, participle oifehlen, Latin fallo 
to decei\e or be wanting, and He¬ 
brew repal to fall or tlecay, signifies 
what is w anting to truth or propriety. 

Blemish respects the exterior of an 
object: defect consists in the want of 
sonic sjiecific propriety in an object; 
fault conveys the idea not only of some¬ 
thing wrong, but also of its relation to 
the author. There is a blemish in fine 
china; a deject in the springs of a 
clock; and ol fault in the contrivance. 
An accident may cause a blemish in a 
fine painting; the course of nature 
may occasion a defect in a person's 
speech; hut the carelessness of the 
workman is evinced by Xho/aults in the 
workmanship. A blemish may bo easier 
remedied than a defect is corrected, or 
^ fault repaired. 


BLOT. iU 

TheiA ii anotker particular which may he icck- 
oued amoni; the Uemithet, or rather tlie mUe 1>eau- 
ties, ofuiir Knglisii tragedy: I mean those purticuhii 
speeclies which uie commonly known by the name 
ol ranis. Antisuw. 

It has been often n’lnarkt’d, tliough not wilhoiit 
wonder, that a iniin is moiu jealous of his iiiitiiiai 
than of his moral (piiilities; poih.ips it will no lunger 
appear strange, if it be considered that natural de. 
fects arc of necessity, und moral of ehuice. 

IIawkeswortii. 

The resentment wliieh the discovery of n fault or 
folly proiluces must bear a certain proportion to our 
priuo. J Oil A s ON. 

TO BLOT OUT, EXPUNGE, RASE OK 

ERASE, EFFACE, CANCEL, OBLI¬ 
TERATE. 

BLOT is in all probability a variation 
of spot, signifying to cover over with a 
blot. EXPUNGE, in Latin expunf^o, 
compounded of ex and pungo to prick, 
signifies to put out by pricking with any 
sharp instniment. ERASE, in Latin 
crastf.% participle of erado, that is e and 
rado to scratch out, EPTACE, in Frcnch 
p[facer, compounded of the Latin e and 
Jacio to make, signifies lileraWy to make 
or put out. CANCEL, in French can¬ 
celler, Latin cancello, from canctlli 
lattice-w'ork, signifie.s to strike out with 
cioss lines. UHLITEIIATK, in Latin 
obliteratus, particijile of oblitero, com¬ 
pounded of ob and litera, signifies to 
cover over letters. 

All these terms obviously refer to 
characters that arc impressed on bodies; 
the three first apply iii the proper senM‘ 
only to that which is written with ilie 
hand, and bespeak the maimer in which 
the action is performed. Letters are 
blotted out, so that they cannot be seen 
again j they arc expunged, so as to 
signify that they cannot stand for anv- 
tliiiig; they arc erased, so that the space 
may be re-occupied with writing. The 
three last are extended in their applica¬ 
tion to other characters tbrmcd on otlier 
substances : efface is general, and does 
not designate either the manner or the 
object; inscriptions on stone may be 
effaced, which are rubbed off so as not 
to be visible : cancel is principally con¬ 
fined to written or printed characters; 
they are cancelled by striking through 
them w'ith the pen ; in this manner 
leaves or pages of a book are cancelled 
which are no longer to he reckoned: 
obliterate is said of all characters, but 
without defining the mode in which they 
axe put out; letters are obliterated 
which are in any way made illegible. 
Efface applies to images, or the repre¬ 
sentations of things; in this manner 
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the likeness of a person may be effaced 
from a statue; cancel respects the sub¬ 
ject which is written or printed; obli ■ 
lerate respects the single letters which 
constitute words. Efface is the conse- 

a uence of some direct action on the 
ling which is effaced; in this manner 
writing may he effaced from a wall by 
the action of the elements: cancel is 
the act of a person, and always the fruit 
of design : obliterate is the fruit of ac¬ 
cident and circumstances in general; 
time itself muy obliterate characters on 
a wall or on paper. 

The metaiihorical use of these terms 
is easily dcducible from the preceding 
explanation : what is figuiati\ely de¬ 
scribed as written in a book may be said 
to be blotted ; thus our sins are hhdtcd 
oat ol' the book by the atoning blood of 
Christ: when the contents of a book 
are in part rejected, they are aptly de¬ 
scribed as being expunged; in this 
manner the free-lhinking sects expunge 
every thing from the Bible which does 
not suit their purpose, or they expunge 
from their creed what does not humour 
their passions. When the memory is 
represented as ha^ing characters im¬ 
pressed, they are said to be erased when 
they are. as it were, directly taken out 
and occupied by others ; in this manner, 
the recollection of v\hat a child has 
learned is easily erased by play; and 
with equal propriety sorrows may be 
said to efface the recollection of a per¬ 
son’s image from the mind. From the 
idea of striking out or cancelling a debt 
in an account-book, a debt of gratitude, 
or an obligation, is said to be cancelled. 
As the • lineaments of the face corre¬ 
sponded to written characters, we may 
say that all traces of his former great¬ 
ness are obliterated. 

If virtue is of this amiable iiaIutc, what can wo 
th'iik of those who can look upon it with an eye of 
hatreil and ill-will, and can suffer themselves, lioni 
their aversion fur a party, to hM out all the meiit of 
the person wiio is engaged in it? Apdison. 

1 believe that any person who was of age to take 
«\ part in public concerns lorty yearsi ago {it tin* in¬ 
termediate space weie erpunyeh from his memory) 
would hardly credit his senses when he should 
hear that an army of tuo hundred thousand men was 
kept up in this islund. BvKKb. 

Mr. Waller used to say he would rase any line out 
of his poem which did not imply some motive to 
virtue. Walsu. 

Yet the best blood by learning is refin’d, 

And virtue arms the solid mind: 

Whilst vice will stain the noblest race. 

And the paternal stamp ^‘ace. Oldisworth. 

Yet these are they the world pronounces wise} 

Th^ world, which cancels nature's right and wrong. 
And cuats new wisdom. Yovr». 


The transferring of the scene from Sicily to the 
couit of King Arthur must have bad a very pleasing 
eflect. before the fabulous majesty of that court uas 
quite obliterated. Tyuwhitt. 

BLOW, STROKE, 

BLOW probably derives the meaning 
in which it is here taken from the 
action of the wind, which it resembles 
when it is violent. STROKE, from 
the word strike^ denotes the act of 
striking. 

Blow is used abstractedly to denote 
the ellect of violence; stroke is em¬ 
ployed relatively to the person prodiieing 
that eflect. A bloiv may be received by 
the carelessness of the ret‘ei\er, or by a 
pure accident; but strokes are dealt 
out according to the design of the giver. 
Children are always in the way of 
getting blows in tlie course of their 
j>lay, and of receiving strokes by way 
of chastisement. A blow may he given 
with the hand, or with any Hat sub¬ 
stance ; a stroke is rather a long diaw ii 
blow given with a long instrument, hUe 
a stick. Blows may be given with the 
Hat part ol’ a sword, and strokes ^^ith a 
slick. 

TIu* advance of the human mind towards any 
obji'ctof l.iudable pmsuit maybe compuicd tu till* 
piogiusa of a body dxhen by a blow. Johnson. 

Penetrated to the heart uitli the leeullection ot ins 
behaviour, and the unmerited pardon he hud met 
with, Thrusyppus WHS proceeding to ex»*cute veiige- 
aiire on himself, by inshing on his sword, wlien 
Pisistiatus again interposed, and seizing his hand, 
stopped the stroke. Cumbeui.ami. 

Blow is seldom used but in the proper 
sense; stroke sometimes figuratively, as 
a stroke of death, or a stroke of fortune. 

This detluration was a slruke v^hieh Evandei had 
neither skill to elude, nor luicu to resist. 

IIawkeswhik'i II. 

BODY, COKPSK, CARCASS. 

BODY is here taken in the impropei 
sense for a dead bodtj. CORPSE, from 
the Latin corpus a body, bus also been 
turned Irom its derivation, to signify a 
dead body. CARCASS, in French 
carcoHset is compounded of caro and 
cassa vitay signifying Hesh without life. 

Body is applicable to cither men (jr 
brutes, corpse to men only, and carcass 
to brutes only, unless when taken in a 
contemptuous sense. When speaking 
of any particular person who is deceased, 
we should use the simple term body; 
the body was suffered to lie too long un 
buried; when designating its condition 
as lifeless, the term corpse is preferable; 
he was taken up as a corpse when 
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clesiji'natinp^ the body as a lifeless lump 
separated from the soul, it may be cha¬ 
racterized (thoufi;h contemptuously) as 
a carcass; the fowls devour the carcass, 

A {,'roan, as of a froiibled ffhost, renew’d 
My iri!,dil, and tlten these dreudrul woids ensued: 

'A liy dust ihou thus my buried bodi/ reti«l? 

O 1 spare the corpse of tljy unhappy friend. 

Drydkn. 

On the hleak shore now lies lli’ abandon’d kin{;. 

A liivulless carca^t, and a naniele^a tiiint;. Dhy»en. 

HOLD, FKAKLKSS, INTREPID, UN- 
D-VUNTEl). 

BOLD. V. Audaciti/. FEARLESS 
siiiiiifics without Icar; r. To ajyfmdicnd. 
INTREPID, coiiiiiounded of in ]>nva- 
li\o, and tr(>2n(lus treiiihlinj?, marks the 
total absence of frar. UNDAUNTED, 
compouiidc I off^7/ privative and dnunted^ 
IVoni the Latin douiitatus, participle of 
di'mitare to subdue or tame with fear, 
si^mfie" unimpressed or unmoved at the 
prospect of danuer. 

Boldness is a p I'itive characteristic 
of the spiiit; fearlessness is a neijative 
state of the mind, that is simply an 
absence of b ar. A person may be bold 
throno'li fearlessness, but' he may be 
fearless witliout beinp: bold ; he may be 
fearless where there is no apprehension 
of danger or no cause for ajiprehension, 
but ho IS bold only when he is conscious 
or ai)prehensive of danger, and prepared 
to encounter it. A man may fearless 
in a state of inaction; he is hold only 
in action, or wdieii in a frame of mind 
for action. 

Sucli uiihcuid of prodiyiiw h.uii; oVi us 

As m.ikt.* Iho boliicst tivrnble. Young 

, Tlu* cmcfill lieu 

UalN .ill h»*r chirping f.iinilj luouud, 

Fed mid ilefeiidcd by tliocuck. Thomson. 

Jntrejnditij is properly a mode of 
fearlessness, undauntedness a mode of 
boldness in the highest degree, dis- 
playe<l only on extraordinary occasions ; 
lie is intrepid who has no fear w here the 
most I’earlcss might tremble ; he is un¬ 
daunted whose spirit is unabated by 
that which would make the stoutest 
heart yield. Intrepidity may be shown 
either in the bare contemplation of 
dangers— 

A mun who talks with intrepidity of tlio monsters 
of the wihlemcs.s, while they uie out of sight, will 
readily confess his antipathy to u mule*, a ueascl, or 
a frog. Thus lie goes on wiihout uny reproach from 
his own reflections. Johnson. 

or in the actual encountering of dangers 
in opposing resistance to force. 

Tliey Itchaved with the greatest intrepidity, and 
gave proofs of a true IJriiish spirit. Lord IIawkk. 


Undauntedness IB the oppsing actua. 
resi.stance to a force which is calculated 
to strike with awe. 

Ills party,press’d with numliers, soon grew' faint, 
And would have lelt ‘.heir charge an euby prey; 
Whilst he alone, undaunted at the odds. 

Though hopeless to escape, fought well and braiely. 

Kowis. 

BOOTY, spoil., PREY. 

These words mark a sjiecies of ca])- 
fure. BOOTY, in French butan, 
Danish bytte, Dutch buyt, Teutonic 
beute, probablv come-b from the U’eutoine 
bat a useful thing, denoting the thing 
taken fir its u-e. SPOIL, in Fivncli 
d'pouille, J..atiu spoUnm, in Clie.'k 
GKvXov, signifying the things stripjied 
off from the de'jd, from truXaw, Hebrew 
sahd to spot], PREY, m French proie, 
l^Aimprcedu, is not improbably clianged 
from preendo, prendo, or preh> ndo to 
lay hold of, signifying the tiling seized. 

Booty and spoil are used as mililary 
terms in attacks on an enemy, prey in 
ca^es of particular violence. The sol¬ 
dier gets his booty; tlie combatant his 
spoils ; the carnnorous ammal hisyjm/. 
Booty respects w'liat is of personal ser¬ 
vice to the captor: spoils whatever sert es 
to designate hi.', tr.umph; prey iuelude.s 
whatever gratifies the appetite and is to 
he consumed. When a tow'ii is taken, 
soldiers arc too busy in the work of de¬ 
struction and mischief to carry away 
much booty; in every battle the arms 
and personal property of the slain enemy 
are the lawful sjfoils of the victor; the 
hawk pounces on his prey, and carries 
it up to his nest. Greediness stimu¬ 
lates to take booty ; ambition produces 
an eagerness for spoils; a ferocious ap¬ 
petite impels to a search for prey. 
Among the ancients the prisoners of 
war who were made slaves constituted 
a part of their booty ; and even in later 
periods such a capture w as good booty, 
when ransom was paid 1‘ur those who 
could liberate them solves. Among 
some sa\agcs the head or limb of an 
enemy constituted part of their spoils. 
Among cannibals the prisoners of war 
are the prey of the conquerors. 

Oui* way a b.unl select for forage drives 
A held of bwves, fair oxen and fair kiiie 
From a fat meailuw ground, or fleecy flock. 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, 

'J'lieir booty. Milton. 

’Twas in Ibe dead of night, wlien slecr repairs 
Our Ixidies worn w’Lth toils, our minds with cares. 
When Hector’s ghost before my sight appears. 

A bloody shroud lie seem'd, and bath'd m tears, 
Unlike that Hector w‘ho returu'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant in Lucian spoils. Drypin. 
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The wolf, who from the nightly fold 

Forth drags the bleating ne’er drank her idiik. 

Nor wore her warming fleece. Thomson. 

Booty and prey ai-e often used in an 
extended and figurative sense. Plun¬ 
derers obtain a rich booty ; the diligent 
bee returns loaded with his booty. It 
IS necessary that animals should become 
a prey to man, in order that man may 
not become uprey to them ; every thing 
in nature becomes a prey to another 
thing, which in its turn falls a prey to 
something else. All is change but 
order. Man is a p^'ey to the diseases of 
his body or his mind, and alter death to 
the worms. 

\Vh(*n they had finally dulonviinod on a state re- 
sonice from church booty, they ctune, on the iitli uf 
Ajnil, 1/90, to a solemn lesolutiou on the subject 

nuuKb, 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prry, 

V\ liere wealth accumulates uiut meu ilci a>. 

(j«>i-n.MiTn, 

BORDEtt, EDGE, RIM OR BRIM, 
BRINK, MARGIN, VERGE. 

BORDER, in French hard or bor- 
duret Teutonic bord, is probably con¬ 
nected with brety board, signifying a 
stripe in shape like a board. EDGE, 
in Saxon egc, low German egge, high 
German ecAe a point, Latin anest Greek 
aiei} sharpness, signifies a sharp point or 
line. RIM, in Saxon nma, high Ger¬ 
man rahmen a frame, riemen a thong, 
Greek pv/ta a tract, from puo to draw, 
signifies a line drawn round. BRIM, 
BRINK, are but ^aviations of I'im. 
MARGIN, in French marge, Latin 
margOy probably comes from mare 
the sea, as it is mostly connected 
with water. VERGE, from the Latin 
virga, signifies a rod, hut is here used 
in the improper sense for the extremity 
of an object. 

Of these terms, border is the least de¬ 
finite point, edge the most so; rim and 
brink are species oiedge; margin and 
verge are species of boi'dcr, A border 
is a stripe, an edge is a line. The 6or- 
der lies at a certain distance from the 
edge; the edge is the exterior termi¬ 
nation of the surface of any substance. 
Whatever is wide enough to admit of 
any space round its circumference may 
have a border; whatever comes to a 
narrow extended surface has an edge. 
Many things may have both a border 
and an edge; of this description are 
caps, gowns, carpets, and the like; 
otners have a border, but no edge, as 


lands: and others have an edge, but nc 
border, as a knife or a table. A rim 
IS the edge of any vessel ; the brim is 
the exterior edge of a cup; a brink is 
the edge of any precipice or deep place ; 
a margin is the border of a book or a 
piece of w’ater; a verge is the extreme 
ooi'dcr of a place. 

So the i^ure limpid stream, when foul with stain 
Of rlishing torrents and descending rains. 

Works itsi lf clear, and as it runs refines. 

Till by degrees the crystal mirror shines. 

Reflects each flower tli.it on its border grows. 

Annisox. 

Methought tlie shilling that lay upon the table 
reared itself upon its edye. and tuiuiiig its face to¬ 
wards me, opened its mouth. Aduison. 

But Merion’s spear o'ertook him us he flew, 

Deep m the belly’s rim an eiiUance found 
Where sharp the puiig, and mortal is the voutid. 

I’oeK. 

As I approach the precipice’s brink, 

8u steej), so terrible, ajipears the de]ilh. 

I.ANbDOWNK. 

Hy the sea’s margin, on the watery strand, 

'I'iiy monument,Themistocles, shall stand. 

C'UMIiKRI.ANO. 

To the earth’s utmost verge I will pursue him ; 

No place, though e’er so holy, shall i>iolcct liini. 

Kcwk 


BORDER, BOUNDARY, FRONTIER, 
CONFINE, PRECINCT. 

BORDER, V. Border, edge. BOUN¬ 
DARY, from to hound (v. To bound), 
expresses what boundfi, binds, or con- 
Jims, FRONTIER, French frontiere, 
from the Latin J'rons a forehead, sig¬ 
nifies the foie p’art, or the cornnience- 
inent of any thing. CONFINE, in 
Latin cvnjinis, compounded of con or 
K irn and fims an end, signifies an end 
next to an end. PRECIN CT, in J.atin 
pi'<ecinctum, participle of prcecingo, 
that \s,prce and cingo to enclose, sig¬ 
nifies any enclosed place. 

Border, boundary, frontier, and con- 
fines are all applied to countries or tracts 
of land : the border is the outer edge or 
tract of land that runs along a country, 
it is mostly applied to countries running 
in a line with each other, as the borders 
of England and Scotland; the boun¬ 
dary is th'dt which bounds or limits, as 
the boundaries countries or provinces; 
the frontier is that which lies in the 
front or forms the entrance into a 
country, as xXie frontiers of Germany or 
ihe frontiers of France; the confines 
are the parts lying contiguous to others, 
as the confines of difterent states or 
provinces. The term border is em- 
ployerl in describing those parts which 
form the borders, as to dwell on the 
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borders, or to run along the borders. 
The term boundary is used in speaking 
of the extent or limits of places; it 
belongs to the science of geography to 
describe the boundaries of countries. 
The frontiers ai-e mostly spoken of in 
relation to military matters, as to pass 
the frontiers, to fortify frontier towns, 
to guard the frontiers, or in respect to 
one's passage from one country to 
another, as to be stopped at the/row- 
tiers. The term confines, like that of 
borders, is mostly in respect to two 
places; the border is mostly a line, 
but the confines may be a point: we 
therefore speak of going along the 
borders, but meeting on the confines, 

Thf- Tweed runs from east to west, on the borders 
of Scotland. GurifHiK. 

The Tliumos rises on the confines of Gloiicester- 
«hire. Guthuie. 

The term border may be extended in 
its application to any space, and boun¬ 
dary to any hmit. Confines is also 
figuratively applied to any space in¬ 
cluded within the confines, as the con¬ 
fines of the grave; precinct is properly 
any space which is encircled by some¬ 
thing that serves as a girdle, as to be 
within the precincts of a court, that is 
within the space which belongs t0i or 
IS under the control of a court. 

Mannlcns, whom the lurks w'ith many a lay 
Had eall’d from slumber ut the dnwii ofdav, 
lly uhaiioe was rovin),' throu{'h a bordering diue. 

And heard the swains tlieir youthful woes Itevkail. 

SiK VV'm. Jukes. 

Tlie Curlha^inians discovered the Fortunate Is¬ 
lands, now known by the name of the Canaries, tlio 
utmost boundary of ancient navij^atiou. Koiieut»un. 
Mi;'h on n rock f.iir Thryoessa stands. 

Our utmoht frontier on the Pyliuii lands. Pope. 

You are old; 

Naluro in you stands on tlio very verge 

Of her confines. Shakspi auk. 

And now. 

Through all restraint broke loose, he u ings his way. 
Not far off heav’n in tiie precincts of light. 

Miltok. 

TO BOUND, LIMIT, CONFINE, CIR¬ 
CUMSCRIBE, RESTRICT. 

BOUND comes from the verb bind, 
signifying that which binds fast, or 
close to ail object. LIMIT, from the 
Latin limes a landmark, signifies to 
draw a line which is to be the exterior 
lino or limit. CONFINE signifies to 
bring within confines (v. Border). 
CIRCUMSCRIBE, in Latin circum- 
scribo, is compounded of circum and 
scribo to write round, that is, to de¬ 
scribe a line round. RESTRICT, ii 


Latin resirictum, participle of restringo, 
compounded of re and stringo, signifies 
to keep fast back. 

The four first of these terms are em¬ 
ployed in the proper sense of parting 
off certain spaces. Bound applies tc 
the natural or political divisions of the 
earth: countries are bounded by moun¬ 
tains and seas; kingdoms are often 
bounded by each other; Spain is 
bounded on one side by Portugal, on 
the other side by the Mediterranean, 
and on a third side by the Pyrenees. 
Limit applies to any artificial boun¬ 
dary : as landmarks in fields serve to 
show the limits of one man’s ground 
from another; so may walls, palings, 
hedges, or any other visible sign, be 
converted into a limit, to distinguish 
one spot from another, and in this 
manner a field is said to be limited, 
because it has limits assigned to it. To 
confine is to bring the limits close 
together; to part off one space abso¬ 
lutely from another: in this manner we 
confine a garilen by means of walls. 
To circumscribe is literally to surround : 
in this manner a circle may circum¬ 
scribe a square : there is this difference, 
hoivever, between confine and circum¬ 
scribe, that the former may not only 
show the limits, but may also prevent 
egress and ingress; whereas the latter, 
which is only a line, is but a simple 
mark that limits. 

From the proper acceptation of these 
terms we may easily perceive the ground 
on which their improjMjr acceptation 
rests; to bound is an action suited to 
the nature of things, or to some given 
rule; in this manner our views are 
hounded by the objects which intercept 
our sight. 

Past hours. 

If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight 
If folly hounds our prospect by the grave. Yovku. 

Or we bound our desires according 
to the principles of propriety. 

They, whom thou deicnest to inspire, 

Tby Bcience learn, to bound desire. Greek. 

To limit, confine, and circumscribe, 
all convey the idea of an action more or 
less involuntary, and controlled cither 
by circumstances or by persons. To 
limit is an affair of discretion or neces¬ 
sity ; we limit our expenses because we 
are limited by circumstances. 

Ordinary exponae ought to be Imited by a iiiaii*e 
estate. Baoon; 

Things may be Urmted to one or many 
points or objects. 


L 
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The operations of tlio mind are not, like those of 
the hands, limited to one individual object, but at 
once extended to a whole sjiecies. J3ARrKi.XT. 

Confine conveys the same idea to a still 
stronj^er degree; what is confined is not 
only brought within a limiU but is kept 
to that limits which it cannot pass ; in 
this manner a person confines himself 
to a diet which he finds abstdutely 
necessary for his health, or he is con¬ 
fined in the size of his house, in the 
choice of his situation, or in other 
circumstances equally uncontrollable; 
hence the term confined expresses also 
the idea of the Umits being made 
narrow as well as impassable or un¬ 
changeable. Therefore to confine is 
properly to bring within narrow limits; 
It is applied either to space, as 

A man hath a body, aud that body is cuvjint'.l lo 
u place. lUcoN. 

or to the movements of the bod) or the 
mind. 

Mt'tdiiinical motions or oi>«rations arc coryi,//'/<a 
a nuu’ov> circle ol low and lililc lliinga. JJaiu !• j.fc i. 

My passion is loo strong 
In reason’s uanow bounds to 1 j« conjin'A 

WANnFsFOHU. 

To circumscribe is to limit arbitra¬ 
rily, or to bring within improper or 
inconvenient limits. 

It is much to be lamented tliut among aUilcuomi- 
nutiuus ui t'du'isti.ins, the unchantable sphit iiaa 
prevailed of uuwainirituldy nrtuMisrn/eay the teiins 
of Divine giaco willmi a uanow cuch* of tlieii o\Mt 
didwitig. Iti.AiK. 

Sometimes circumscribing U a matter 
of necessity resuluug i'ruin circum¬ 
stances, as a person is circamacribcd in 
his means of doing good uho cannot do 
all the good he wishe.s. 

Tboreforo must his choitHi be (ircutmat ci 

Duty the \oice aud yielding of his body 

Whereof he’s head. SuAKsi'KAnt. 

To restrict is to exorcise a stronger 
degree of control, or to impo.se a harder 
necessity, than either of the other terms; 
a person is restricted by his physician 
to a certain portion of food in the day. 

It is nut necessary to teach men to lliirnt after 
power; but it is \eiy expeilicul that by moral iiisirue- 
tions they slwmld be taught, and hy their civil in¬ 
stil utiuns they should be compelled, lo put man' 
restrivtuins upon the immoderate exercise of it. 

liUACKbTONh:. 

BOUNDLESS, UNBOUNDED, UN¬ 
LIMITED, INFINITE. 

BOUNDLESS, or without hounds, 
is applied to objects which admit ot 
no bounds to bo made or conceived bv 
us. UNBOUNDED, or not hounded, 
^ applied to that which might be 


hounded. UNLIMITED, or not limited, 
applies to that which might be limited. 
INFINITE, or not finite, applies to 
that which in its nature admits of no 
bounds. 

The ocean is a boundless object so 
long as no hounds to it have been dis¬ 
co voted; desires are often unbounded 
which ought always to be bounded; 
power is sometimes unlimited which 
would be better limited; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom all 
finite beings proceed. 

And see the comilry fur difTiis'd armind 

One boundliss blush, one while empurpled nhowtw 

Of mingled b!<monis. Tjioaihon. 

The soul retmires eiijoynifiitB more siihlinie, 

iJy space u/iloumlcd, umlestroj d by time. Jxnvm.s. 

Gray’s curiosity w us and his judgment 

culti\ated. Johnson. 

In the wide fields of ruitnie the sight wanders up 
and down wilhotil confmemcnt-jiiiid is fed witli un 
injinitv \ u) lety of im.i^es. A uuisoN. 

BOUNDS, BOUNDAUV. 

BOUNDS and BOUNDARY, fnmi 
the verb bound (/;. To bound), signify 
the line which sets a or marks 

the extent lo which any spot of ground 
reiichc.s. 

Bounds is riiiplo)e(l to designate the 
w hole space including the outer line that 
confines ; boundart/ comprehends only 
tliKS Ollier lino. Bounds are made for 
a local purpose; boundary for a poli¬ 
tical purpose: the master of a sidiool 
prescribes the bounds beyond w hich the 
scholar is not to go; the parishes 
throughout England have their boun¬ 
daries, which are distinguished by 
murks; fields have likewi.'.e their boun¬ 
daries, which arc commonly marked out 
by a iicdgo or a dileh. Bounds are 
temporary and changeable; boundaries 
permanent and fixetl: whoever has the 
authority of prescribing bounds for others, 
may in like manner eonlruct or extend 
them at pleasure; the boundaries of 
places are seldom altered but in con¬ 
sequence of great political changes. 

So wh<*n till* swelling Nile contemns lier bounds. 

And with extended waste the \aU«‘}.s ili'owni. 

At length her ebbing streams resign tbe Held, 

And to the pregnant auil a tenfold harvest >ield. 

ClBBCR. 

Alexander did not in hU progress towards the East 
advance l)eyoad the banks of tlie rhers that fall 
into the Inaiis, which is now the w cstern boundni v 
of the vast continent of India. Uouxrtson. 

In the figurative sense bound or 
bounds is even more frequently used 
than boundary: we speak of setting 
hounds, or keeping within bounds ; but 
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to know a boundary: it is necessary oc¬ 
casionally to set bounds to the inor¬ 
dinate appetites of the best disposed 
children, who cannot be expected to 
know the exact boundary for indul¬ 
gence. 

Tlierc arc bounds within which our concern for 
worldly succesK must bo confined. Ulaib. 

It is the proper ambition of heroes in literature to 
piihirg:e the boundaries of knowledge by discoverinjr 
and conquering new regions of the intellectual world. 

Johnson. 

BRAVE, GALLANT. 

BRAVE, in German brav, WeUh 
draw, signifies good, but in the French, 
&e. it has the same meaning as in 
English: bravery was looked upon as 
ihe highest virtue. GALLANT, in 
French gal ant, from the Greek ayaXXoi 
to adorn, signifies distinguished either 
by splendid dress or splendid qualities. 

These epithets, whether applied to 
the person or the action, are alike ho¬ 
nourable ; but the latter is a much 
stronger expression than the former. 
Gallantry is extraordinary bravery, or 
bravery on extraordinary occasions: the 
brave man goes willingly where he is 
commanded ; the gallant man leads on 
with vigour to the attack. Bravery is 
common to vast numbers and whole 
nations; gallantry is peculiar to indi¬ 
viduals or particular bodies : the brave 
man bravely defends the post assigned 
him; the gallant man volunteers his 
services in cases of peculiar danger : a 
man may feel ashamed in not being 
consiilered brave; he feels a pride in 
being looked upon as gallant. To cill 
a hero brave adds little or nothing to 
his character; but to entitle him gal¬ 
lant adds a lustre to the glory he ha.s 
acquired. 

The brave unfortunate are our best ac luahitaiifp. 

Fbvncis. 

Death is the worst: a fate which all mu^t try, 

A 11(1 for our country 'tU a blAs to die. 

The gaiiant man, tiiough slam in tight ho be. 

Yet leaves his nation safe, his children free. PorE. 

TO BRAVE, DEFY, DARE, CHAL¬ 
LENGE. 

BRAVE, from the epithet brave (v. 
Brave), signifies to act the part of a 
fearless man. DEFY, in French defier, 
t. e. de privative and Jier to trust, not to 
trust or set any store by, to set at 
nought. DARE, in Saxon dearran, 
dyrran, Franconian, &c. odurren, //ior- 
ren, Greek Qappuv, signifies to be bold, 


or have the confidence to do. CHAL¬ 
LENGE is probably changed from the 
Greek kclKsu) to call. 

To brave is with bravery to resist or 
meet the force of any opposing power; 
as the sailor braves the tempestuous 
ocean, or in the bad sense, a man braves 
the scorn and reproach of the world; so 
things personified may brave. 

Joining in proper union the amiable and the e»ti> 
mablu qualitK g, in one part of our character we 
shall resemhle the flower that smiles in spring; in 
another the firmly-rooted tree, that braves Uie winter 
storm. U1.AIR. 

To defy is to hold cheap that which 
opposes itself as it respects persons; 
there is often much insolent resistance 
in defiance, as a man defies the threats 
of his superior. 

1 he description of the wild ass in Job is worked 
lip into no small snhlimity, merely by insisting 011 
his freedom, and his setting mankind at d^ince. 

hUBKE. 

In respect to things, it denotes a reso¬ 
lution to bear whatever maybe inllictcd. 

The soul, secur’d in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and dtjics its point, .^ddibon. 

To dare and to challenge have more 
of provocation than resistance in them: 
he who dares and challenges provokes or 
calls on another to do something. To 
dare is an informal act, performed either 
by words or deeds ; as to dare a person 
to come out, to dare him toleatehis 
place of retreat • to challenge is a formal 
act, performed by words ; as to challenge 
another to fight, or to engage in any 
contest. 

I judge it improper tu dare the enemy to buttle 
any long* r. lluuu. 

Timi», I dare thee to disci.ver 

Such a youth, and such a lover. DuroiiN. 

But while the d.iring mortal o’er ihe flood 
liais’d his high notes and diaUvng'd ciery god; 

With en\y Triton heard the noble strain. 

And whelm’d the bold musician in the main. Povr. 

Dating may sometimes be performed 
by actions, and braving sometimes by 
words; so that by the poets they are 
occasionally used one for the other. 

Troy sunk in flumes I saw (nor could prevent). 

And ilium from its old foundations rent— 

Rent like a mountain ash, which dar'd the winJB, 
.\nd stood the sturdy strokes of lab’ring hinds. 

DltVOEN. 

There Ereuthalion brav*d us in the field. 

Proud Areithuus’ dreadful arms to w ield. Fore. 

BRAVERY, COURAGE, VALOUR. 

BRAVERY denotes the abstract 
quality of brave iv. Brave), COU¬ 
RAGE, in French courage, comes from 
evsur, in Latin cor the heart, which is 

h 2 
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tlie seat of courage. VALOUR, in 
French valeur, Latin valovt from valeo 
to be strong-, signifies by distinction 
strength of mind. 

Bravery lies in the blood; courage 
lies in the mind : the latter depends on 
the reason; the former on the physical 
temperament: the first is a species of 
instinct; the second is a virtue: a man 
is brave in proportion as he is without 
thought; he has courage in proportion 
ns he reasons or reflects. Bravery is of 
utility only in the hour of attack or con¬ 
test ; courage is of service at all times 
and under all circumstances: bravery 
is of avail in overcoming the obstacle 
of the moment; courage seeks to avert 
the distant evil that may possibly arrive. 
Bravery is a thing of the moment, that 
is or is not, as circumstances may fa¬ 
vour ; it varies with the time and season: 
courage exists at all times and on all 
occasions. The brave man who fear¬ 
lessly rushes to the mouth of the cannon 
may tremble at his own shadow as he 
passes through a churchyard, or turn 
pale at the sight of blood: the coura¬ 
geous man smiles at imaginary dangers, 
and prepares to meet those that are real. 
It is as possible for a man to have cou¬ 
rage without bravery^ as to have bravery 
without courage. Cicero showed no. 
marks of personal bravery as a com¬ 
mander, but he displayed his courage 
when he laid open the treasonable pur¬ 
poses of Catiline to the whole senate, 
and charged him to his face with the 
crimes of which he knew him to be 
guilty. 

The Atlicniun government continued in the same 
state till tlie death of Codvus, the sevenieunth and 
last king, a prince more renowned for his bravery 
than his fortune. Po'n iot. 

Witli as much ambition, ns great abilities, and 
more acquired knovi ledge than Coesar, he (Huling- 
broke) wanted only his courage to be as succe^sful. 

tiOliOSMITII 

Valour is a higher quality than either 
bravery or courage^ and seems to par¬ 
take of the grand characteristics of 
both; it combines the fire of bravery 
with the determination and firmness of 
courage: bravery is most fitted for the 
soldier and all who receive orders; cou¬ 
rage is most adapted for the general 
and all who give command; valour for 
the leader and framer of enterprises, 
and all w'ho carry great projects into 
execution: bravery requires to be 
guided; courage is equally fitted to 
command or obey; valour directs and 
executes. Bravery has most relation to 


danger; courage and valour include in 
them a particular reference to action: 
the brave man exposes himself; the 
courageous man advances to the scene 
of action which is before him; the 
valiant man seeks for occasions to act. 
The three hundred Spartans who de¬ 
fended the Straits of Thermopylse were 
brave. Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
Regulus returning to Carthage, Titus 
tearing himself from the arms of the 
weeping Berenice, Alfred the Great 
going into the camp of the Danes, were 
courageous. Hercules destroying mon¬ 
sters, Perseus delivering Andromeda, 
Achilles running to the ramparts of 
Troy, and the knights of more modem 
date who have gone in quest of extra¬ 
ordinary adventures, are all entitled to 
the peculiar appellation of valiant. 

This Irave man, with long resistance. 

Hold tlio combat doubtful. Rowk. 

Oh I when I sec Mm arming for his honour, 

Ills country, and his gods, that martial firo 
That mounts his courage, kindles even me I 

Davnt N. 

True valour, friends, on virtue founded strong. 

Meets all events alike. Malt.lt. 

BREACH, BREAK, GAP, CHASM. 

BREACH and BREAK are both 
derived from the same verb break (p. 
To break)^ to denote what arises from 
being broken, in the figurative sense of 
the verb itself. GAP, I'rom the English 
gape, signifies the thing that gapes or 
stands open. CHASM, in Greek 
xafffia from Hebrew 

gahah to be open, signifies the thing 
that has opened itself. 

The idea of an opening is common to 
these terms, but they dilfer in the na¬ 
ture of the opening. A bi'ecuih and a 
gap are the consequence of a violent 
removal, which destroys the connexion; 
a break and a chasm may arise from 
the absence of that which would form a 
connexion. A breach in a wall is made 
by means of cannon; gaps in fences 
are commonly the effect of some violent 
effort to pass through; a break is made 
in a page of printing by leaving off in 
the middle of a line; a chasm is left in 
writing when any words in the sentence 
are omitted. A breach and a chasm 
always imply a larger opening than a 
break or gap, A gap may be made in 
a knife ; a breach is always made in the 
walls of a building or fortification: the 
clouds sometimes separate so as to leave 
small breaks; the ground is sometimes 
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JO convulsed by earthquakes as to leave 
frightful chasms, 

A mi^hiy hreach ia maile: the rooms oonoearU 
Ap{iear» and all the palace is reveal’d. Dbyden. 

Cunsiderinff, probably, how much Homer had l)een 
disfigured by the arbiirnry compilers of his works, 
Virtfil. by his will, obliged Tuccu and Vurius to add 
nothinff, nor so much as fill up the breaks he liad 
left in his {loem. Walsh. 

Down the hedge-row path 
Wu hasten home, and only slack our speed 
To gaze a moment ut the custom’d gap. Ilunms. 

Breach, chasm, and gap, are figura¬ 
tively applied to other objects with the 
same distinction ; as a breach of friend¬ 
ship, or of domestic harmony ; a gap in 
nature or time; and a chasm in our 
enjoyments. 

Or if the order of the world below 
Will not the gap of one wliole day allow, 

(jive mo that minute when she mode her vow. 

DnvoEN. 

The whole rkasm in nature, from a plant to a 
mail, is filled up with diverse kinds of creatures. 

Addison. 

W'lii'ii breach of faith join’d hearts does disengage. 
The calmest lemiier turns to wildest rage. Lek. 

TO BREAK, RACK, REND, TEAR. 

BREAK, in Saxon hrecan, Dani'ih 
and low German high German 

brecherif Latin/rawgo, Greek ^prjywiii, 
Chaldee perak to separate. 
HACK comes from the same source as 
break; it is properly the root of this 
word, and an onomatopoeia, conveying a 
.sound correspondent with what is made 
by breaking : rak in Swedish, and racco 
in Icelnndic. signify a breaking of the 
ice. REND is in Saxon hrendan, 
hreddan, low German ritan, high Ger¬ 
man reissen to split, Greek pri<r<ru), He¬ 
brew rangnah to break in pieces. 
TEAR, in Saxon taeran, low German 
tiren, high German zerren, is an in¬ 
tensive verb from ziehen to pull, Greek 
rpww, Tiipta to bruise, Hebrew tor to 
split, divide, or cleave. 

The forcible division of any substance 
is the common characteristic of these 
terms. Break is the generic term, the 
rest are specific: every thing racA^rf, rent, 
or torn, is broken, but not vice versa. 
Break has however a specific meaning, 
in which it is comparable with the others. 
Breaking requires less violence than 
either of the others: brittle things may 
be broken with the slightest touch, but 
nothing can be racked without inten¬ 
tional violence of an extraordinary kind. 
Glass is Quickly broken; a table is 
racked. Hard substances only are 
broken or raeked; but every thing of a 


soft texture and composition may be 
rent or torn. Breaking is performed 
by means of a blow ; racking by that of 
a violent concussion or straining; but 
rending and tearing are the conse¬ 
quences of a pull or a sudden snatch. 
Any thing of wood or stone is broken.; 
any thing of a complicated structure, 
with hinges and joints, is racked; cloth 
is rent, paper is tom. Bend is some¬ 
times used for what is done by design ; 
a tear is always faulty. Cloth is some¬ 
times rent rather than cut when it is 
wanted to be divided; but when it is 
torn it is injured. To tear is also used 
in the sense not only of dividing by vio¬ 
lence that which ought to remain whole, 
but separating one object from another; 
as to tear any thing off, or out, 

She sigh’d, she sobb’d. and furious with despair, 

She rent her garmeuts, and site tore her hair. 

Duyocn. 

In the moral or figurative application, 
break denotes in general a division or 
separation more or less violent of that 
wliich ought to be united or bound; as 
to break a tie, to break an engagement, 
or promise. To rack is a continued 
action ; as to rack ihe feelings, to place 
them in a violent state of tension. To 
rend is figuratively applied in the same 
sense as in the proper application, to 
denote a sudden division of what has 
been before whole; as to rend the heart, 
to have it pierced or divided as it were 
with grief; so likewise to rend the air 
with shouts. To tear i.s metaphorically 
employed in the sense of violently sepa¬ 
rating objects from one another which 
are united; as to tear one's self from 
the company of a friend. 

But out alTticliua! 

.\11 bond and privilege of nature break. 

SlIAKSFEARK. 

Long has Uds secret struggled in my breast; 

Long has it rack'd and rent my tortured bosom. 

Smith. 

The neople rend the skies with loud applause. 

And lieaveu can hear no other name but yours. 

Hhyden. 

Who would not bleed with transuort for his country. 
Tear every tender passion from his heart? 

Thomson. 

TO BREAK, BRUISE, SQUEEZE, 
POUND, CRUSH. 

BREAK, f>. To AreaA. rocA. BRUISE, 
in French briser, Saxon brysed, not im¬ 
probably from the same source as press. 
SQUEEZE, in Saxon cwtjsin, low 
German quietsen, quoesen, Swedish 
queesa, Latin quatio, to shake, or pro- 
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(luce a concussion, signifies to press close. 
POUND, in Saxon is not im¬ 

probably derived by a change of letters 
from the Latin /wwrfo to bruise. CRUSH, 
in French icraser^ is most probably only 
a variation of the word squeeze^ like 
crashy or squash. 

Break always implies the separation 
of the component parts of a body; brnise 
denotes simply the destroying the con¬ 
tinuity of the parts. Hard brittle sub¬ 
stances, as glass, are broken; soft pulpy 
substances, as tlesh or fruits, are bruised. 
The operation oibruising is performed 
cither by a violent blow or by prejjsure; 
tliat of by compression only. 

Metals, particularly lead and silver, may 
he bruised; fruits may be either bruised 
or squeezed. In this latter sense bruise 
applies to the harder suhstaiiccs, or in¬ 
dicates a violent compression ; squeeze 
is used for soft substances or a gentle 
compression. The kernels of nuts are 
bruised; oranges or apples arc squeezed. 
To pound is properly to bruise in a 
mortar so as to produce a sejiaration of 
parts ; to crush is the most violent and 
destructive of all operations, tvhich 
amounts to the total dispersion of all 
the parts of a body. What is broken 
may be made whole again; what is 
bruised or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and consistency: wliat 
is pounded is only reduced to smaller 
parts for convenience; but what is 
crushed is destroyed. When the wheel 
of a carriage passes over any body that 
yields to its weight, it crushes it to 
powder. 

I’ash my bark 1 ye surpes Irrah it, 

"I’is for my ruin that the tempest ri'.esl Rowe, 

Yet laboring well his little spot of ground, 

Nome scatt’ririg imt-herbs here and there lie found; 
Which, cultivated with his daily care. 

And bruit'd with vervain, were his dully fan*. 

Dhvde.v. 

fie tiierefore first among the swnins was found 
'J'o reap the produce of his labour'd ground. 

And tqueexe the combs witli golden liquor crown’d. 

Dkyden. 

And where the rafters on the columns meet, 

We push them headlong with our arras and feet: 
Down goes the lop at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are piecemeal torn, or pounded into death. 

DnvnEK 

Sucli were the sufferings of our Lord, so great and 
BO grievous as none of us are in any degree able to 
undergo. T)\at weight under which lie crouched, 
\xould crush us. Tii.1.0 rsoN. 

In the figurative sense ermh marks a 
total annihilation : if a conspiraev bo 
not crushed in the bud, it will prove 
fatal to the power which has suffered it 
to grow. 

TocruiA rebellion every way is just. 


TO RREAK, BURST, CRACK, SPLIT. 

im^PiKyV.Tobreak,rack. BURST, 
in Saxon beorstany bersteUy byrsteiXy 
low German baisteUy hasten, high Ger¬ 
man bersteUy old German brestevy 
Swedish brysia, is but a variation of 
break. CRACK is in Saxon cearcian, 
Ficncli craquer, high German krarken, 
low German krakeriy Danish krakke, 
Greek KpfKetVy which are in all proba¬ 
bility but variations of break, &c. 
SPLIT, in Dutch split, Danish sp 'itten, 
low German splieten, high German 
sprdten, old German .^pilten, Swedish 
splita, which are all connected with the 
German platzen to burst, the Greek 
ffira\v(T<Topai to tear or split, niul the 
Hebrew pelah to separate, palect or 
palely to cut in pieces. 

Break is the general term, (leiuitiiig 
any separation or coming apart tvilh 
more or less force ; the rest are parti¬ 
cular modes, varied either in the cir- 
cnmstances of the iictinn or the object 
acted upon. To break doer, not specify 
any particular manner or form of action ; 
wh it IS broken may be broken in two or 
more pieces, broken short or lenglhwl^e, 
and the like: burst is to break sud¬ 
denly and with violence, frequently also 
with noise. 

In xaii >u< prtxjfi of riripbads and awe 

II.- ‘.puke his will, ami trendding nations bt-aid ; 

W itiiess, 5ebillows, wliosi* ret 1111101!,' tide, 

Brt thing the chain th.it listened it in air, 

Swept l-.g>}it. Yc.cno. 

Time this v.TBf fabric for him built (and do.im’d 
With him tof.ill'), now bursting o'er hni head 
Ills lump, the hiiu e.MinguishM, trom beneath 
The luini ot hideous d.iikness calls his sons 

VolTNO. 

Every thing that is expo.sed to ex¬ 
ternal violence, particularly hard sub¬ 
stances, are said to bo broken ; hut hollow 
bodies, or such as are exposed to tension, 
are properly said to burst. 

The biittle steel, unfaithful to his hanil, 

Jiroke short. Popk. 

Atoms and Rystems into ruin hurl d, 

And now a bubble hurst, and now a world. Popi. 

In the sense of making a way oi 
opening, the same distinction is pre¬ 
served. 

Ambitious thence the manly rivw Ittaht, 

And gathering many a flood, and ctqdous fed 
With «U the mellowed treasttreaofthe aky. 

W^iuds in progressive majesty along. Tiiomsok 

Tlie torrent hurtt over the walls, sweeping away 
the images of every saint that were placed there to 
oppoH! it. Brtdone. 

So likewise in application to moral 
objects. 
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Your luxury miKht Iroik nil Iwtunoc; 
ri.ite, ta)i]rg, hor 8 <>s, stewnnla IujiiIkIr. 

Might swvll yuur debts. Oav. 

Nowtho (lislotnper’d mind 
Has lost that concord of h.iiniuiiious poutTs 
Which forms the son) of liapiuncKs ; jind all 
N off the poise within ; tlio p.is-ioiH all 
Mato l/urst their hounds. Tuomsok. 

To crank and s-plit arc modes of break- 
iNfr Icnj^thwisc : the fonner in applica¬ 
tion to hard or brittle objects, as clay, 
or the thin^^s made of clay ; the latter in 
sipplication to NNood, or that which i-* 
made of wood. Jh'cakin^ freijiiently 
causes an entire separation of the coni- 
p inent parts, so as to destroy the thing ; 
cra-'kin^ and .splitting are but partial 
hcparations. 

And U*t the wci^hlj. r.dU'r mu llio round, 

'I u MutMilli ♦I..' MU I ifi‘ of 1 ir UUflJ i.vl ^louud. 

n K l( (i w\ 1 l» MMun o li-aN me nooiiu" llicc, 

Ui MuU'', iiud Uiioii.'ll lU'> ci.iuiucs wc‘ds him*. 

l)jl\ I'KN. 

1 't thU he 

S'lonlil Ici”#* ihi' hidiu utul like ,• ie.ul il lul. 

W il>/ lr iifn' < M', ,1 t<f M.i'i', i.( cic ^ M r 

^\ lll'c Ml ll'> IIUMU, t'lf s'nji ou 111** I I’v. 

\^ Ml il iiidii^nj .» id foni.t^'i* ii!i;'iit hiive > I 

Sll VK l'> .lO. 


'in lllU'.l D, 1 U. 

lillKKD, in Sa\on Teutonic 

rjrr^'titu, is probably coonected \Mtli bra- 
ti'ii to roa'it, l*e.ng an operation jinnci- 
j»ill\ pr: formed li) (.re or heal. EX- 
vi i'.X’lBilll, eompiun lel of cn and 
1,0 n Icr, iVmn gc//////,v, participle of g 
^mnifieM 1 1 lay or eomuumicule the seeds 
lor ]>iodueliou. 

'ihie-ie terms are properly cniplovel 
for tin' act of ])rocreatioii 'i'o bircj 
tv) hriiig into e\i>tenee b) a ."low ope¬ 
ration : to engender i.i to be the autii ir 
or prime cau.se of existence. S », ui the 
metajihorical senMi, frequent quarrels 
are apt to bre>'d iiatred and animosity : 
the levelling and iiuMiisistent cmduet 
of the higher classes in the present age 
serves to en<rendcr a spirit of insubordi¬ 
nation and assumption in the inferior 
order. AVliatever breeds acts graduallv ; 
whatever enffenders pro luces immedi¬ 
ately as cause and eflect. Uncleanlmoss 
breeds diseases of the body; want of 
occupation breeds those of the mind : 
playing at chance games engenders a 
love of money. 

The strong deiire of fume breeds several vicious 
habite in th« mind. Addison. 

Eve’s dream is full of those high conceits, engen¬ 
dering pilde. which, we sro told, the Devil endea¬ 
voured to Instil Into her, Addison. 


IIREKZK, GALE, BI.AS'f, GUST, 

STORM, T?:MPEST, hurricane. 

All these words express the action 
( f the wind, in different degrees and undet 
different circumstances. BREEZE, in 
Italian hrezza, is in all probability an 
on unatopeVa for that kind of wind pe¬ 
culiar to Southern climates. GALE is 
jirobably connected with call and 7/e//, 
ill-noting a Minorous wind. BI^AST, 
in (Jerman g Z/A/sc/, participle of/'Aisr’/z, 
Kigmfies properly the act of blowing, but 
by distinction it is employed fir any 
."tiMiig effort ol' blowing. GUST is 
immediately of Icelandic origin, and 
e\prc"bcs the phenomena which arc 
chaniet<*ri"tic. of the Northern climates ; 
but ill all ]M-ohabi\ity it is a \anatKm of 
ir,7s//, signifvmg a violent stream of 
will 1. SroUM, in German siuriii, from 
s/ofr/t, to put in comm »tion, li\c 
d ‘senb‘s tl.e phen nneiion ot‘ No’’theni 
climaU". Tl'"MUl'vST. in Latin tem- 
p or / 'mptiy a time or sea-on, de- 
-e.i'e-. tliut reu."On i r fort of weather 
V. ii.ch is mo't remarkable, Imt at the 
suiie tune luo'-t fretjuent, in S »uth- 
irn climate". IIUURR'ANK hasbeen 
intr«)duci‘d b) the Spaniards into Ku- 
i.'p an languages fnim the Canhbee 
J"lands : wlu're it de d*nbe.s that .species 
of fe njtesiunns wind most frequent in 
tr >])ica\ climates. 

A breeze i< giuitlo : a gafe is brisk, 
bill "tcady : we UiWi? br-'ezes in a calm 
summer’s day ; the manner has favour¬ 
able galrs, which keep the sails on the 
slrete i. A blas'f is impetu >us : the ex¬ 
halations of a trump t, the breath of 
liellows, the sweeji of a violent wind, 
are blasts. A gast is sudden and ve¬ 
hement • guffs of wind are .nometimes 
so violent as to sweep o\ery thing 
before them while tliey last. SlonUf 
I ’ntpcs/, and hurricane, include other 
p.irticulars beswles wind. A storm 
tliiws the whole atmoi-phere into com¬ 
motion : it is a war of the elements, in 
which wind, rain, liail, and the like, con- 
spii*e to disturb the heavens. Temprst 
is a species of storm which has also 
thunder and lightning to add to the con¬ 
fusion. Hurricane is a species of storm 
which exceeds all the rest in violence 
and duration. 

Gradual sinks the breeze 

Into a perfect palm. 'rnnuioH. 

What happy gale 

niows jrou to Padua here from old Verona ? 

SHAKSPrAmiv. 
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BRIGHTNESS. 


BRING. 


Ab when fierce Northern hkuU Aom tli* Alpe de* 
•cend. 

From hia firm root* with stra^ffUoff to read 

An aged sturdy oak, the rustling sound 
Grows loud. Dknham. 

Through siorms and tempetts ao the sailor ditvcs, 
Whilst every element in combat strives; 

Loud roars the thunder, fierce the lightning files. 
Winds uildly rage, and billows tear the skies. 

i>HlRl,£r. 

So where our wide Numidian wastes extend. 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes descend, 

Wheel througn the air. in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains aw ay. 

Addison 

Oust, storm, and tempest, which are 
applied figuratively, preserve their dis¬ 
tinction in this sense. The passions 
are exposed to gusts and storms, to 
sudden bursts, or violent and continued 
agitations; the soul is exposed to tem¬ 
pests when agitated with violent and 
contending emotions. 

Stay these sudden gusts of passion 
That hurry you away. Ilow ». 

I burn, I burn 1 The storm that's in my mind 
Kindles my lieart, like fires provoked by wind. 

Lansdown. 

All deaths, all tortures, in one pang eombiidd. 

Arc gentle, to the tempest of my mind. Thomson. 

BRIGHTNESS, LUSTRE, SPLENDOR, 
BRILLIANCY. 

BRIGHTNESS, from the English 
bright, Saxon breorht, probably comes, 
like the German pracht splendor, from 
the Hebrew berak to shine or glitter. 
LUSTRE, in French lustre, Latin lus¬ 
trum a purgation, or cleansing, that is, 
to make clean or pure. SPLENDOR, 
in French splendeur, Latin splendor, 
from splendeo to shine, comes cither 
from the Greek airXridoQ embers, or 
tTTTivBtjp a spark. BRILLIANCY, from 
brilliant, and briller to shine, comes 
from the German brille spectacles, and 
the Latin of the middle ages beryllus a 
crystal. 

Brightness is the generic, the rest 
are specific terms: there cannot be 
lustre, splendor, and brilliancy, without 
brightness; but there may be bright¬ 
ness where these do not exist. These 
terms rise in sense; lustre rises on 
brightness, splendor on lustre, and bril¬ 
liancy on splendor. Brightness and 
lustre arc applied properly to natural 
lights; splendor and brilliancy have 
been more commonly applied, to that 
which is artificial or unusual: there is 
always more or less brightness in the 
sun or moon; there is an occasional 
lustre in all the heavenly bodies when 
they shine in their unclouded bright¬ 


ness; there is splendor in the eruptions 
of /lame from a volcano or an immenso 
conflagration ,* there is brilliancy in a 
collection of diamonds. There may be 
both splendor and brilliancy in an il¬ 
lumination; the splendor arises from 
the mass and richness of light; the hril- 
liancy from the variety and brightness 
of the lights and colours. Brightness 
may be obscured, lustre may be tar¬ 
nished, splendor and brilliancy dimi¬ 
nished. 

The analogy is closely preserved in 
the figurative application. Brightness 
attaches to the moral character of men 
in ordinary cases, lustre attaches to ex¬ 
traordinary instances of virtue and 
greatness, splendor and brilliancy at¬ 
tach to the achievements of men. Our 
Saviour is strikingly represented to us 
as the brightness of his Father's glory, 
and the express image of his person. 
The humanity of the English in the 
hour of conquest adds a lustre to their 
victories, which are either spletidid or 
brilliant according to the number and 
nature of the circumstances which render 
them remarkable. 

Earthly honour# are botli short-livocl in their coii- 
tiuuance, and, while they last, tarnished with spots 
and stains. On some iiuarter or other their bright 
ness is obscured, but the honour wliicli proceeds 
from God and virtue is unmixed and pute. It ts .i 
lustre which is derived from heo\en. 

Tliomson’s diction is in the highest degiee florid 
and luxuriant, such as may be said to be to his 
im.iges and thougbts ” l)olh tla ir lustre and their 
sliade,” Midi as une.sts them with splendor litroiiglt 
which they am not easily discerniblti. Johksox. 

There i*. an .i])pear.Lnec of hrillinrci/ in the plea 
suroi ut high Ule winch naturally dazzles llie young 

t’KAIO, 

TO BRING, FETCH, CARRY. 

BRING, in Saxon b?i?tgan, Teu¬ 
tonic, &c. bringen, old German briggan, 
pringan, bibringen, is most itrobably 
contracted from beringin, which, from 
the simple ringen or regen lo move, 
signifies to put in motion, or remove. 
FETCH, in Saxon feedan, is not im¬ 
probably connected with the word search, 
in French chercher, German suchen, 
Greek Hebrew zagnack to send 

for or go after. CARRY, v. To bear, 
carry. 

To bring is simply to take with one's 
self from the place where one is; io fetch 
is to go first to a place and then bring 
a thing; to fetch therefore is a species 
of bringing: whatever is near at hand 
is brought; whatever is at a distance 
musthe fetched : the porter at an inn 



BUILD. 


BURIAL. 
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hnngi a mrcel, a servant who is sent 
Cor \i fetches it. Bring always respects 
motion towards the place in which the 
speaker resides ; fetch^ a motion both 
to and from; carry, always a motion 
directly from the place or at a distance 
from the place. A servant brings the 
)arcel home which his master has sent 
lira io fetch ; he carries a parcel from 
home. A carrier carries parcels to and 
from a place, but he does not bring par> 
cols to and from any place. Bring is an 
action performed at the option of the 
; fetch and carry are mostly done 
arthe command of another. Hence the 
old proverb, “Ho who will fetch will 
carry," to mark the character of the 
gossip and tale-bearer, who reports what 
he hears from two persons in order to 
please both parties. 

What (tjipearcil lo ta*; wonderful was that none of 
tlio auts came home without bringing something. 

Aduiso.v. 

1 have said before that those ants whiett 1 did so 
particularly consider fetched their corn out of a 
garret. Auoison. 

How great is tiie liardsliip of a poor nut. when she 
carries a grain of corn to the second story, climbing 
up u wall with hej liead downwards I Aonisux. 

TO BUILD, ERECT, CONSTRUCT. 
BUILD, in Saxon bytlian, French 

bCitir, German bauen. Gothic boa, bua, 

bygga, to erect houses, from the He¬ 
brew bajith a habitation. ERECT, in 
French eriger, Latin erectus, participle 
of erigo, compounded of e and rego, 
from the Greek opeyto lo stretch or 
extend. CON STR U CT, in Latin con- 
structus, participle of construo, com¬ 
pounded of con together, and siruo to 
])Ut, in Greek •sputwpi, ^opew to stretv, 
in Hebrew ohrah to dispose or put in 
oriler, signifies to form together into a 
mass. 

The word build by distinction ex¬ 
presses the purpose of the action; erect 
indicates the mode of the action ; con¬ 
struct indicates contrivance in the action. 
What is built is employed for the pur¬ 
pose of receiving, retaining, or confining: 
what is erected is placed in an elevated 
situation; what is constructed is put 
together with ingenuity. All that is 
built may be said to be erected or con¬ 
structed; but all that is erected or con¬ 
structed is not said to be built; like¬ 
wise what is erected is mostly con¬ 
structed, though not vice versd. Wo 
build from necessity ; we erect for orna¬ 
ment ; we construct for utility and con¬ 
venience. Hou!»es are built, monuments 
erected, machines are constructed. 


Muutesquieu wittily oboervei that by Imihlimf 
professed nadhoases, men tacitly insinimte that all 
who are out of their senses are to be found only in 
those places. Wabtow, 

It is as lational to live rn Ciives till our own hands 
have erected a palace, as to reject all knowledge of 
architecture which our understandings will not 
supply. Johnson. 

From the raft or canoe, which first served to carry 
a savage over the river, tu the construction of a vessel 
capable of conveying a numerous crew with safety 
to a distant coast, the progress in improvement is 
immense Robeui sow. 

BULKY, MASSIVE. 

BULKY denotes having bulh, which 
is connected with our words belly, body, 
bilge, bulge, &c. and the German balg, 
MASSIVE, in French massif, from 
7nas$, signifies having a mass or being 
like a mass, which is in the German 
masse, Latin massa, Greek fia^a dough, 
from pa(T<ro> to knead, signifying made 
into a solid substance. 

Whatever is bulky has a prominence 
of figure; what is massive has com- 
puctness of matter. The bulky there¬ 
fore, though larger in size, is not so 
weighty as the massive. Hollow bodies 
frequently have bulk; none but solid 
bodies can be massive. A vessel is 
bulky in its form; lead, silver, and gold, 
are massive. 

In Milton's time it was suspected that the whole 
creutiuu laiiguiblied—tlial neitlier trees nor .iu;m.iU 
li.id the height or bulh of tli’'ir piodeoessor». 

JOUN'.ON. 

His pond'roiK shield, 

Ktiiercal temper, mas^g, l.irgo, and ruutid, 
llchitid him cast. Mu.tun 

BURI.\L, INTERMENT, SEPULTURE. 

BURIAL, from bury, in Saxon biriivi, 
birigafi, German bergen, signifies in 
the original sense to conceal. INTER¬ 
MENT, from inter, compounded of in 
and terra, signifies the putting into the 
ground. SEPULTURE, in French 
sepulture, Latin sepullura, from sepal- 
tus, participle of sepelio to bury, comes 
from sepes a hedge, signifying an en¬ 
closure, and jirobably likewise from the 
Hebrew sabat to put to rest, or in a slate 
of privacy. 

Under burial is comprehended simply 
the purpose of the action; under inter^ 
ment and sepulture, the manner as well 
as the motive of the action. Wc bury 
in order to conceal; interment and 
sepulture are accompanied with religious 
ceremonies. Bury is confined to no 
object or place; we bury whatever wo 
deposit in the earth, and wherever wo 
please; but interment and sepulture 



BUSINESS. 


m IKISIN&SS. 


bodies of the deceased 
wim' deimited in a sacred place. 
SMid requires that the object be con¬ 
cealed under ground; interment may bo 
used for depositing in vaults. Self- 
murderers were formerljr buried in the 
highways; Christians in general are 
buried in the church-yard; but the 
kings of England were formerly in¬ 
terred in Westminster Abbey. Burial 
is a term in familiar use ; inlerment 
servos frequently as a more clejant ex¬ 
pression ; sepulture is an abstract term 
coniined to particular cases, as in speak¬ 
ing of the rites and pn\ilcges of 
sepulture, 

lA‘t my pale corse llie lites of burn' kimu. 

And give me eiitiance in the realms bel->w Top!-. 

But good ^noas ord*'red on tlie slune 
A stately tomb, whose tup a lrunn«‘t biTe . 

'I'lius wa^ ills friend veerr'd, and U< .ilh’t.". 

Siill to the lofty cape cousigtiH his u.ime l>.v\ pkm. 

Ah ! leave me not for Gieeian dog's i, t- .ii 
The common rites of scjmlturc bestow. 

To soothe a father’s and a moUiei 's woe . 

Let their larg«‘ gilts procure an iiui at !ea-t, 

And Hector’s ashes in hia con Uiy test. To t 

UUSJNESS, OCCUrATJOy, kmpi.oy- 
MKST, ESGAGEMEyr, A^OCA- 
T/ON. 


tains his family; every labourer has an 
employment which is fixed for him. 
Burinees and occtqtMi//on always sup¬ 
pose a serious object. BuHness is some¬ 
thing more urgent and im)X)rtant than 
occupation: a man of independent for 
tune has no occasion to pui sue busmess, 
biU as a rational agent be will not be 
contented to bo without an occupation. 

The material are no sooner wrought into p.iper 
hut they are distributed among the jiresses, wlierc 
they again set inuumer.i.bh‘ nrlists at work ami lur- 
ui-h business to uiiolhei iiusteij. AimtMiN. 

Absence o{(H'cupnlion is nut rest; 

A mind quite vacant is a mind dislress'd. C'oW'rKH 

Creatures who have the labours of the mind, a-, 
well as iho-e of the b"d\, to furnish tluun willi vm 
} •htymi nti. (j i uu u 4 N 

r.niploymrni, rn^n^rnnv/t. and uvO' a 
tiou, leate the object undelined. An 
may be a mere (li\er>ion {>1 
the thoughts, and a vastitig of the 
hours in ^o‘ne idle pursuit ; a child 
lia\o Its cm]'I O'j me fit, \ihieh nn\ he its 
jilay in diStiiielioii fioin it" (ofst/u s\: at- 
<u^a^nneut may liaxt? no Ingiier m ^jeet 
than that cd’pleasure ; the idlest jteo])je 
]ia\e ofleri thi' most euyairrmeu^'^ : li e 
gratj/ieatJon of cunosjtj, and the Jote 
of social jilcasine, ''iij>/)ly fliem with an 
ahiimiatiee of euyiiyeutru/.w Arnru- 


IjUSINESS signifies uliaf maKes 
bus'y, t\ Active, busy. OCCUPA 
TlON, from occupy, in French occuper, 
Latin occupo, Ibiii is, ob and capio, sig¬ 
nifies that winch serves or takes pos- 
.session of a person or thing to the ex¬ 
clusion of other things. EMPLOY¬ 
MENT, from employ, 111 French emptoi, 
Latin implico, (ircek (pirXfKio, signifies 
that which engages or fixes a person. 
ENGAGEMENT,?;. To attract. A VO¬ 
CATION, in Latin avonatm, from a 
and voco, signifies the thing iliiit calls 
off from another thing. 

Business occupies all a person s 
thoughts as well as his time and 
jiowers; occupation and employment 
occupy only his time and slrengih : the 
first is mostly regular, it is the object 
of our choice; the second is casual, it 
depends on the will of another. Kn- 
gagement is a partial employment, avo¬ 
cation a particular engagement: an en¬ 
gagement prevents us from doing any¬ 
thing else ; an avocation calls off or pre- 
V ents us from doing what we wish. E very 
tradesman has a business, on the ddi- 
gent prosecution of which depends his 
success in life; every mechanic has his 
daily occupation, by which he main¬ 


ha\o ‘■(ddom u dnect !j itling oh- 
jeef, alfliougJi it nia\ .s>nielime> he of a 
subordinate nature, and generalli irfe- 
levaiit: numerous avo attous are not 
desirable; ever} man should lia\e a 
lived purMiii., u.s the hufiiin}.s of Ins life, 
to winch tile jiriiicipal part of his time 
SLhoiikl he (hnoted : avocations therefore 
o! a sev oiis nature are aj^t to divide the 
time and attention to a huriful degree. 

I woulii nToinniiMid to pvorj onvofiiij uMiiius tin* 
keeping n jiiuinal o 1 tlieir li\c-, lor uiu* week, and 
helling <lown puncfuallj theit w liiiJe Kciies of cm- 
ji'ttyiKcnts Uuiiug that spuee of tune. AiuuruN. 

Mr. Baielti lieiiig a single m.uj, and eiilircly cleai 
fioni all e gngtmcnis, takes llie mUuiiUige of liis 
1 n dej »erideii ee, J t, H sso n . 

Soirow' ought not to be sulTered to increase by 
indulgence, but must give way atllcr a siuted tune to 
MH'ial duties and Uie euiumon acomtions of life. 

Johnson 

A person who is busy has mucli to at¬ 
tend to, and attends to it closely : a per- 
iron who is occupied has a full share of 
business without any pre.ssure ; he is op- 
liosed to one who is idle ; a jieiaon who 
IS employed has the present moment 
filled up; he is not in a state of inac¬ 
tion : the person who is engaged is not 
at liberty lobe otherwise employed; his 
time is not his own; he is opposed to 
one at leisure. 
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lUJSlNKSS, TUADK, VHOKI^HIOS. 

ART, 

RUSINKSS, r. Huxinext, orrufktlton. 
TR\1)E s’.i'iiiiifs tluit whith umplovg 
lh(j tiinu by'va) of /ra^Je, PROKES- 
SION sijrnifit's that whiclione pruff^M-'.s 
t > <lo ART siunifits tliat which is fol¬ 
lowed in tlu! way of the <i/7,v. 

TIionu wo! (1s are sMionunons in the 
sen^o of a calbnfj. for the purpose of a 
hvtdih »od: bu\uif*s^ is general, fradp 
an 1 ;ov'/>»v.v/oM arc particular; all frinb* 
IS busi/icss, hut all Oiisinrsff is not tr(uie. 
Uuym^ and ^ellln^ of rnerchandi'.e is 
inseparable from tra l**; hut tiic e.\- 
ercij»e of one's knowh'dof and e.xpe- 
rieiiee, for purposes of yam, con'llJtutes 
a humiess; when learning or particular 
skill is required, it is a prnfcsfsion; and 
wlicii ihere is a peculiar exorcise art, 
it is an art: every shopkeeper and 
retail dealer carries on a (7'a^ie; broker.^, 
inanufncfiirers, bankers, and others, 
carry on husin^sf!; clery\men, medical, 
or military men, follow a prnfrssvm; 
musicians and painters follow an art. 

TIii)8pw1k» «rc clpU'imitn’d b\ cliuici* tu mu iwr- 
liculnr kind uf hu.tutss un> itidpt'd morp 
those «Jio are dolprmiiied by iipppssii). Ad’dimin. 

Some jxTaoiis, indeed, by ttie j)ri\ile;;e of their 
tiirlii iittd quality, uie ntune a eomniuri traer' .uid 
jiroft ssitm, but llu’y aie tint iiereliy exeru|>ted from 
all business, and allowed tu live uiiprofitabh to i.thei s. 

Tl tXO 18t»N 

No one of the sops of Ad im ought to think him 
self exempt fiom labour or imlustry ; those to whom 
hiith or fortune may t.e’m to make such an applica- 
liuu unnecessary ought to Ibid out some calling or 
profession, that the> may nut lie as a burthen ujkiii 
tite 8|H!cics. AnnisoN. 

The painter understands hfs art. Swift. 

BUSINES.S, OFFICE, DUTY. 

BUSINESS, I?. BusitmSy occupation, 
OFFICE, V. Benefit., service, DUTY 
signifies what is due or owing one, from 
the Ijxim debt turn, participle of debeo to 
owe. 

Business is that which engages the 
time, talents, and interest of a man; 
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It tiMV in* }H*! wIsmAm 

t.sii rn Vf tv«itw v4 LI# *» 

wf, .'*••••» w \ lei-ifitn iw< do f*jhi' 

I aV»ut them 

Hedt»''hafg*'d afl the -/f:- " he went l?ir. urH with 
g eat ahtitlie* amt siU^uiar leputatiari of > .Uvtd>. 

MU St* <v 

I'lscretiou i*. the ]>**rf»*etio»i of re;,.„>ii, nuti a 
g 1 !e to a, in all ttie du’u > <>J hie A 

But the terms mn_\ be soqu-ilifietl that 
the former may he aj'phe 1 t > j)uhlic, 
anti tlie latter to private matter.". 

lie WHS in d.uig'Tof being im's'ied 1»\ his enemies 
III C.iih.iinent (or li.iuiig in.ule tin jiea< e and eiiden- 
Miared to (.tide the popi-Ji plot, -iiirl jet !>,it \eiy 
JO .se with the King, who teid iMr W lili.ini iewn.il 
le I'OiiH oftii.it ch.inge, w hereof 'Uje was. his hntiging 
t ie hiisi'ins of the plot into raili.uni'iit .ig inist his 
.ibsulute command 'Jd.uiM.E. 

We cannot miss him . he does light oiir Ine. 

I'eteh in our wood, and senes in j/kes 

'i’llat profit ns Shak!»pi4rk. 

1 see and f.-el sendidy that T am not able to jier- 
fioiii those dutm as 1 onglit, and as the place le- 
qUiies 1 OUU la.I.hsMIKK. 

Busine.^s and ojfrp arc frequently ap- 
jdied to that part whieli a man is called 
lo perforin : in which sense i»M.vmmand 
q0re voiiw still nearer to the term t/w/y . 
what belongs to a per.son to do or .see 
done, that is properly his bust/ie.^s: a 
person is bound cither by the nature of 
ins engagements, or by private and per¬ 
sonal motives, to })erforra a service for 
another, as the office a prime minister, 
the office of a friend ; that is his office. 
Duty in this applicati.in expresses a 
stronger obligation than either of the 
other terms; where tlie service is en¬ 
joined by law, or commanded by the 
person, that is a duty, as the clerical 
duties, the duty of a soldier. 

It is rertAiQ, from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their childreu a busines% 
properly belonging to the p ironts themselves. 

BUDOEI.!., 

Rut now the feather'd youth their former bounds 
Ardent diadain, and, w'eighiug oR their wings. 

Demand the free iHissessiou of the sky. 

This one glad office more, ntid llien dtssolees 
rorental love at once, now heedless grown. 

Thovsok 
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BUY. 


CALAMITY. 


la the Arst entrance into the troublee he under* 
took the command of a reifimeut of foot, and per¬ 
formed the duty of a colonel upon all oceusiun.n most 
punctually. Clabendon. 

BUSTLE, TUMULT, UPROAR. 

BUSTLE is probably a frequentative 
oibusy. TUMULT, in French tumulte, 
Latin tumultuSy or tumor multusy much 
swelling or perturbation. UPROAR, 
compounded of up and roavy marks the 
act of setting up a roar or clamour, or 
the state of its being so set up. 

Bustle has most of hurry in it; tu¬ 
mult most of disorder and confusion; 
uproar most of noise * the hurried 
movements of one, or many, cause a 
bustle; the disorderly struggles of many 
constitute a tumult; the loud elevation 
of many opposing voices produces an 
uproar. Bustle is frequently not the 
effect of design, but the natural conse¬ 
quence of many persons corning together; 
tumult commonly arises from a general 
effervescence in the minds of a mul¬ 
titude ; uproar is the consequence either 
of general anger or mirth. A crowded 
street will always be in a bustle con¬ 
tested elections are always accompanied 
with a great tumult: drinking parties 
make a considerable uproary in the in¬ 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth. 

They >\ho live in the hustle of the world are not, 
perhaps, the niodt acenrate ol>»cr\ViN oi tlie |>io^'rcs- 
Bive cliatii'o of maunets in that society m which they 
puss their time. Ab£kcbo.muy. 

Outlaws of nature 1 yet the ^reat must use ’em 
SumetiineB us necessary luuls ot tumult. Diiyden. 

Amid-<t the uproar of other had passions, eon 
science at ts as a restraining power. Ui..viu. 

TO BUY, PURCHASE, BARGAIN, 
CHEAPEN. 

BUY, in Saxon bysgeariy Gothic 
bu^yauy is in all probability connected 
u ith the Saxon gebysgod busy, and the 
German heschdfftifty from schaffenioHo 
or concern one's self in a thing, to deal 
in it. PURCHASE, in French jDowr- 
cAasfier,like the word pursue, joowrsMfVre, 
comes from the Latin persequoTy signi¬ 
fying to obtain by a particular effort. 
BARGAIN, ill Welsh bar gen, is most 
robably connected with the German 
or gen to borrow, and burse a surety. 
CHEAPEN is in Saxon ceapany Ger- 
man kaufeuy Dutch, &c. hoopen to buy. 

Buy and purchase have a strong re¬ 
semblance to each other, both in sense 
and application; but the latter is a terra 
of more refinement than the former; buy 


may always be substituted forparehase 
without impropriety; but purchase 
would be sometimes ridiculous in the 
familiar application of buy: the neces¬ 
saries of life are bought; luxuries are 
purchased. The characteristic idea of 
buying is that of expending money ac 
cording to a certain rule, and for a par¬ 
ticular purpose; that of purchasing is 
the procuring the thing by any means • 
some things, therefore, may more pro¬ 
perly be said to be purchased than 
haughty as iopurchase friends, ease, and 
thelike. 

It gives me very great scandal to obserxe, wlier- 
ever 1 gj, how mucli skill, in bvyina all niunnri of 
tilings, iheie is necessary to UelencT y out self futni 
being cheated. Tatlku. 

Pirates may make cheap pennywrorths of their 
pillage. 

And purchase friends. Siiaksve a k k. 

Buying implies simply the exchange 
of one's money for a commodity ; bar¬ 
gaining and cheapening have likewise 
respect to the price : to bargain is to 
make a specific agreement as to the 
price; to cheapen is not only to low cr the 
price asked, but to deal in such things 
as are cheap: trade is supported by 
buyers; bargainers and cheapeners are 
not acceptable customers: mean people 
are prone to bargaining; poor people 
are obliged to cheapen. 

So York must sit, and fret, and bile his ton,!ne, 

Mlnle his own lauds are baigain'd lor and sold. 

SliAKsfKAnk. 

You may see many a smart rlietorici.in tnrniiig his 
hat in his hands, moulding it into sevioal diffeient 
cocks, examining sometimes the lining, and some¬ 
times the imllon, during the whole course of his ha 
raiigue. A deaf man would lliiuk lu* was cheap- 
cningix liea\er, when peiliaps he is talking of ihe 
late of the llntish uatioa, Apdison. 


C. 

CALAMITY, DISASTER, MISFORTUNE, 
MISCHANCE, MISHAP. 

in French calaniiicy 
Latin calamitaSy from calamus a stalk; 
because hail or whateier injured the 
stalks of corn was termed a calamity, 
DISASTER, in French desastrCy is 
compounded of the privative des or dis 
and in Latin astrum a star, sig¬ 
nifying what comes from the adverse in- 
lluence of the stars. MISFORTUNE 
MISCHANCE, and MISHAP, natii’ 
rally express what comes amiss by 
fortune or chance. 

The idea of a painful event is com¬ 
mon to all these terms, but they diffci 
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in thj degree of importance. A ca/a- 
mily is a great disaster or mtsforlune ; 
a misfortune a great mischance or utt^- 
Aap.* whatever is attended with de¬ 
struction is a calamity; whatever occa¬ 
sions mischief to the person, defeats or 
interrupts plans, is a disaster; what¬ 
ever is accompanied with a loss of pro¬ 
perty, or the deprivation of health, is a 
misfortune; whatever diminishes the 
beauty or utility of objects is a mis¬ 
chance or mishap : the devastation of a 
country by hurricanes or earthquakes, 
or the desolation of its inhabitants by 
famine or plague, are great calamities; 
the overturning of a carriage, or the 
IVacture of a limb, are disasters; losses 
in trade are misfortunes; the spoiling 
of a book is, to a greater or less extent, 
a mischance or mishap, A calamity 
seldom arises from the direct agency of 
man ; the elements,or the natural course 
of things, are mostly concerned in pro¬ 
ducing this source of misery to men; 
the rest may be ascribed to chance, as 
(lihtinguished from design: disasters 
mostly arise from some specific known 
cause, either the carelessness of persons, 
or the unfitness of things for their use; 
as they generally serve to derange some 
jireconcerted scheme or undertaking, 
they seem as if they were produced by 
some secret influenoe: misfortune is 
frequently a'isignablc to no specific 
cause, it is the bad fortune of an indi¬ 
vidual ; a link in the chain of his des¬ 
tiny ; an evil independent of himself, as 
distinguished from a fault: mischance 
ami mishaj) are misfortunes of com- 
parativi'ly so trivial a nature, that it 
would not be worth while to inquire 
into their cause, or to dwell upon their 
consequences. A calamity is dreadful; 
a disaster melancholy; a misfortune 
grievous or heavy; a mischance or 
mishap slight or trivial. 

'1 lu*y ohservi'il flvit geveral K.itl doac- 

noratrd into calamiliet, mid tliiit sitvurul culamUtcs 
had impruvud into hlessings, accordin'; as they fell 
into the po 8 se.>Biun of wise or ruolish men. Addison. 
There in ids noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, 

Tlte village muster tniight his little scliool: 

A man sfs'eie he w as, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding; tremblers Icnrn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters In his morning face. Goldsmith. 

She diiily exercises her iMmevolenee by pitying 
f-.^ery misfortune that happens to every family within 
lior circle of notice. Johnson. 

Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove, to tell 
How this mtsehance the Cyprian Queen befell. 

Pops. 

For pity’s sake tolls undeserv'd mishaps. 

And, their applauae to gain, rocoonts his cla ps. 

CunaoHai.. 


TO CALCULATE, RECKON, COMPUTE, 
COUNT. 

CALCULATE, in Latin calculatus, 
participle of calculo, comes from cal¬ 
culus ^ Greek xaXtC a pebble; because 
the Greeks gave their votes, and the 
Romans made out their accounts, by 
little stones ; hence it denotes the action 
itself of reckonins. RECKON, in 
Saxon reccan, Duten rekeneut German 
rechneut is not improbably derived from 
row, in Dutch reck, because stringing 
of things in a row was formerly, as it is 
now sometimes, the ordinary mode of 
reckoning, COMPUTE, in French 
computer, Latin computo, compounded 
of row and puto, signifies to put together 
ill one’s mind. COUNT, in French 
compter, is but a contraction of com¬ 
puter. 

These tvords indicate the means by 
winch we arrive at a certain result, in 
regard to quantity. To calculate is the 
generic term ; the rest denote modes of 
calculating: to calculate denotes any 
numerical operation in general, but is 
particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures; the astronomer cal¬ 
culates the motions of the heavenly 
bodies ; the mathematician makes al¬ 
gebraic calculations: to reckon is to 
enumerate and set down things in detail; 
reckoning is applicable to the ordinary 
busin*»ss of life: tradesmen keep their 
accounts by reckoning ; children learn 
to reckon by various simple proccs.<es. 
Calcul-atinn is therefore the scienee, 
reckoning the practical art of enume¬ 
rating. 

His r.iculty for transjcting business, and his ta¬ 
lents for ailcidatwn, were considered by his fond 
admiriTS as the gift of nature, when in reality they 
were the result of education, assiduity, and expe¬ 
rience. Cox. 

The stars lie in such apparent confusion as makes 
it ini}K>ssiblc on ordinary occasions to reckon them. 

Bdrkr. 

To compute is to come at the result 
by calculation ; it is a sort of numerical 
estimate drawn from different sources: 
historians and chroiiologistsuowjDMfethe 
times of particular events by comparing 
them with those of other known events. 
An almanack is made by calculation, 
computation, and reckoning. The rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies are 
calculated; from given astronomical 
tables is computed the moment on which 
any celestial phenomenon may return; 
and by reckoning are determined the 
days on which holidays, or other periodi 
cal events, fall. 
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CALCULATE, 


CALL, 


In this bank of Ikinet by an exact calculation, and 
the rules of puHtlcal aritlimetic, I linve allotted ten 
hundred thousand shares; fivi* hundn'd thousand of 
uhioh are the due of the Keiirral; two hundred thou¬ 
sand I assign to the general officers; and two hun¬ 
dred thousand more to all the commissioned officers. 
tVom the colonels to ensigns; the remaining hundred 
thousand must he distributed among the non-com¬ 
missioned officers and pri\ate men; according to 
which computation, 1 find Serjeant Hall is to have 
one share and u fraction of two fifths. Stxkle. 

To count is as much as to take ac¬ 
count of, and when used as a mode of 
calculation it signifies tlie same as t> 
reckon one by one ; as to count one by 
one, to count the hours, or minutes. 

Among the North Americans, they all counted to 
ten, and by adding one, two, and lliri'c, &c.. to ten, 
advanced to any tiuiubt*r ot uiiits and teus up to one 
thousand. I’ausons. 

These words are all employed in ap¬ 
plication to moral objects, to denote the 
estimate which the mind takes of things. 
To calculate is to b;ok to future c\ents 
and their prob.ible consequences; ue 
calculate on a gain, on an uiuleiiaking, 
or any enterprise : to compute is to luok 
to that wliicli is past, and what results 
from any past event; as to compute a 
loss, or the amount of any mischief 
done : to reckon is either to look at that 
which is present, and to set an e>>liniale 
upon it; as to reckon a thing cheap: 
or to look to that which is future as 
something desirable, as to reckon on a 
promised pleasure. To count is to look 
on the thing that is present, and to set 
a value upon it accoicling to circum¬ 
stances, as to count a thing for nothing. 
A spirit of calculation arises from the 
cupidity engendei'cd by trade; it nar¬ 
rows the mind to the mere pros})eet of 
accumulation and self-interest. Com¬ 
putations are inaccurate that are not 
founded upon exact numerical calcula¬ 
tions. Inconsiderate people are apt to 
reckon on things that are very uncer¬ 
tain, and then lay up to themselves a 
store of disappi’intments Those who 
have experienced the instability of hu¬ 
man affairs w'ill never calculate on an 
liour's enjoyment beyond the moment 
of existence. It is difficult to compute 
the loss which an army sustains upon 
being defeated, especially if it be obliged 
to make a long retreat. Those who 
know the human heart will never reckon 
on the assistance of professed friends in 
the hour of adversity. Men often count 
their lives as nothing in the prosecution 
of a favourite scheme. 

By this unjust measure of calculating happincsi, 
people moarii .with real affiictioa fur imaginary 
itfeseSf Spectatoh, 


The time we live ought not to be computed by the 
number of }ean, but by the use that has been itaile 
of it. Addison. 

Men rerkon themieh es poisei’ied of what thefr 
getiiuH inolines them to. and so bend all their ambi¬ 
tion to excel in what is out of their reack 

Spectatoe. 

He (the Duke of Monmouth) was greatei than 
e\er; Lortl ShafteshuTy reckoned upon bring *o tw, 
and at the cost of those whom he took to lie the 
authors of the last ^ rorogutiun. TEurXB. 

Ay>plause and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life. Johnson. 

CALENDAR, ALMANACK, 
EPIIEMERIS. 

CALENDAR comes from calender, 
the Roman name for the first days of 
every month. ALMANACK, that is 
al and mana, signifies properly the 
reckoning or thing reckoned, from the 
Arabic mana and Hebrew mancich to 
reckon. EPHEMEKIS, in Greek 
from tm and ijfxtpa the day, 
implies that wdiich happens by the day. 

These terms denote a date book, biit 
the is a book which registers 

events under eterv mouth; tlie al¬ 
manack IS a l)ook whi(‘h registers times, 
or the divisions of tl.e year; and an 
ephemeris is u book which legisters tin? 
planetaiy moveineiits every day. An 
almanack may be a calendar, and an 
ephemeris may be both an ahnanark 
and a calendar; but e\ery ahnanark 
is not a calendar, nor every calendar 
an almanack. The Gardener's Calendar 
is not an almanack, and the sheet al¬ 
manacks are i-eldom calendars: like¬ 
wise the Nautical Ephemeris may sene 
as an almanack, although not as a 
calendar. 

He was .silting uihiii tliu gioimil uyioii o littlu 
straw, in llu* Imtlicbt his diuigeun, wlueli 

was alh rnately his cha r and bi'd; a little calvndur 
of small sticks were laid ui the hru«l, nolehiilalloxer 
w itli the dismal uighls and days lie had passi d theie. 

St MINK. 

When the refuimers were innging the calendar of 
Ifgnms i»f visionaiy saints, ihcj tia.k due care to de¬ 
fend the inches nf real maitjrs burn prol.iniilicm. 
They presened the tioly lesiiials whieli h.ul been 
conseer.ited for many ages to the gD>at luminaries of 
the chuich, and at once paid proper oi)aer\ance to 
the memory of the gowl, and fell in with tlie pioper 
humour ot the vulgar, winch loves to rejoice ami 
mourn al llte discretion of thea/munacA. Walpolk. 

That two or three suns or moons appear in any 
man’s life or leign, it is not worth the wonder; but 
that the same should fall out at a remarkable time or 
point of sumo decisive action; that those two should 
make but one line in the book of fate, and stand to 
geiher iu the great ephemerides of Qud, beside the 
philosophical assignment of the cause, it may admit 
a Chris.iaa appreheastou in the signuliiy. 

B. o w ME. P'uigar Errors, 

TO CALL, CRY, EXCLAIM. 

CALL, from the Hebrew kol the 
voice, signifies simply raising the voice. 
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(yRV, in the Hebrew karaht and EX¬ 
CLAIM, in the Latin ex and clamo to 
cry out, both denote u raising the voice 
louder than a simple call. Call is used 
on all ordinary occasions in order to 
draw a person to a spot, or for any other 
purpose, when one wishes to be heard ; 
to crij is to call loudly on particular 
occasions: a call draws attention ; a cry 
awakens alarm. 

And oft the mij'hty nt'crouiiincer boasts 

With these tucaU iium tuiubs the stulkiag {ghosts. 

Duyufcif. 

My attention was so rnucli taken h]) by Mr. Unr- 
eheil’s ucconnt, lliut I scurcu looked iorwaid us vie 
went ulun,*, till we were ularmed by the n-ics of my 
GoLOsMii li. 

To cry is for general purposes of con¬ 
venience, as the cry of the hunter, or 
the cries of persons to or amongst num¬ 
bers ; to exclaim is an expression of 
some particulur feeling. 

■rh“ie. while you Rroau beneath the load of life, 

'J hey cry, Uehutd the mighty Hector’s wdel I’orE. 

Tilt' (headlul day 

N') j».nise of words jKlnnfs, no dull d< la} ; 

Ku ice dui'uid stunns, .Npollu Imi.l eivlui’itf, 
h'ttnu* calU, Mais ihuu/ci),, and the lie u’s lu fl.inc h 

I’oi i, 

TO CALL, INVlTi:, 1111), SUMMON. 

CALL, in its abstract and original 
s(?nse, signille.s simply lu gite an ex¬ 
pression of the toice (o. To call, cry), 
1311), in Saxon beodon or bidden to 
oiler, old Cenini!! bnden, low German 
bedun, Gernnin bieihen, &e., and 
INVlTHi, Latin vitu or incitoy wliicU 
comes bom in and viain the \Miy, both 
signify to rnll into the way or measure 
of another. SUMMON, in Freiuli 
sominer, changed from summoncry La¬ 
tin submonec, signifies to give special 
notice. 

The idea of signif) iug one’s w ^^h to 
another to do any thing is included in 
all these terms. In the act of calling: 
any sounds may be used ; we may cull 
by simply raising the voice; inviting 
may be a ilirect or indiret t act; we ina} 
invite by looks or signs as well as by 
words, by writing us well as by ^pe^killg. 

Ait ttuouai I uuterud, thu maid of the aliop, who. 
1 fciippuac, was prepared fur my cuiniug, mu away to 
call her miaticH!). ScLcrATOu. 

The iuterr upturn in iiiy la‘<twuH a deputation from 
the biahop to Invite ua to u great dinner. UftVDONir. 

To bid and summon require xhe ex- 

S ress use of words; the former is always 
irectly addressed to the person, the 
latter may be conveyed by an indirect 
channel. 


She thank’d me. 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd me, 

1 aliould but teach him how to tell my atury. 

And that would woo her. SHAKBFEAaa. 

The parliamcDt U summoned by the king’s writ or 
letter. liLACKaTu.ve 

As the action of calling requires no 
articulate sounds, it may be properly 
applied to animals; as sheep call their 
young. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chiipiOR laniily aiuuud. Thomson. 

So likewise to inanimate objects when 
made to sound hy way of signal or for 
the purpose oicalling. 

He drchscs hmiM'lf accordiug to the season inclotli 
or 111 btuir, and has no one iicccnbary uttenliun lu 
any thing but the bell which calls to prayers twice 
a day. SekCiAToii. 

So likewise invite may be said 
not only of unconscious, but spirit ual 
agents. 

1 iniu Hies, death urges, kuells mil, Heav'u incites, 
Ucll thieuteub. YuUiNO, 

Culling is the act of persons of all 
ranks, superiors, inferiors, or etiuals ; it 
may therefore be eillier a conimaiid, a 
demand, or a simple request. Fareiit}? 
and children, masters and servants, ruii 
to each otiier as the occabiun requires. 

As scon as he e.vmc witliin hearing;, I auUd oiil to 
him by liana*, and ent.eatid his huip. Liui.OsUi i ij. 

Bidding is always the act of a supe¬ 
rior by way of command or entreat}. 

My author und disposer, wluvt lliuu Lidd'st 
I'U.irguedl ube>. Mimu.v, 

Inviiing is an a<*t of courtesy or kind¬ 
ness between ctjuals. 

Ilei f.iUier loved me, oft inritcd mo. Siiaksveakk, 

To summon is an -act of uulliority, a.s 
to summon witnesses. 

Mark there, she says; lhe>,e, summoned from afar, 
Hegiu lUcir uuueh to meet thee ut llie b.ir. 

Cow-fEit. 

When these words are emplo}ed in 
the sense of causing any one to come to 
a place, call and summon are mo>t 
nearly' allied, as arc also bid and invite. 
Ill this case to call is an act of discretion 
on ordirrary occasions, and performed in 
an ordinary manner ; as to call a meet¬ 
ing, to call together, to call home: to 
summon is a formal act, and more or 
less imperati\e according to the occa¬ 
sion ; as to summon a jury. 

Iq other part tlie sceptred heralds call 

To council. MtLTO.N, 

Some trumpet swmmm Uillicr to the walls 
These men of Angiert. SuAKsrx a re 

Bidding and inviting^ though acts ut 
kindnessi are distinguished as before 
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according to the condition of the person; 
bid is properly the act of a superior, and 
invite of an equal, or one entitled to 
the courtesies of life. 

The broken soldier, kindly lade to stay, 

Suite by liis fire, and talked the night away. 

GonnsMiTn. 

Mr. Arnold, being informed that the new performer 
was my son, sent hw coach and an invitalio* for him. 

Goldsmith. 

These terms may all be used in the 
figurative application with a similar dis¬ 
tinction in sense. Things personified 
may be said to call, summon, hid, in- 
vile. 

The morning shines and the fresh field 
Calh us. Milton. 

The business of life iummons us away from useless 
grief, and calls ns to the exercise of those virtues of 
which we are lamenting the deprivation. JoHNsoy. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold, 

Now the lop of heaven dotii hold. Mii.ton. 

Still follow where auspicious fates invte, 

Cun:ss the luippy, and the wretched slij^ht Lkwis. 

Things personified may also be said 
to be called, invited, hidden, or sum¬ 
moned. 

In a deep vale, or near some ruin’d wall, 
lie would the ghosts of slaughter’d solUiersrrt//. 

Dhvden. 

O call back yesterday, Ud time reluiu. 

Shaksfeabf. 

llisc, lovely pair; a sweeter bower incites 

Your eager steps. Sia W. JoKi s. 

15 re to Idack Hecate’s summoiie 
Tlie shard-lwrne IjeelJe, w ith his ilrowsy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, theie shall be done 
A deedot dieadful note. SHAKSPRAnr.. 

CALM, COMPOSED, COLLECTED. 

CALM, V. To appease. COM¬ 
POSED, from the verb compose, marks 
the state of being composed; and 
COLLECTED, from collect, the state 
of being collected. 

These terms agree in expressing a 
state; but calm respects the stale of 
the feelings, composed the state of the 
thoughts and feelings, and collected the 
state of the thoughts more particularly. 
Calmness is peculiarly requisite in sea¬ 
sons oi distress, and amidst scenes of 
horror: composure, in moments of trial, 
disorder, and tumult: collectedness, in 
moments of danger. Calmness is the 
companion of fortitude; no one whose 
spirits are easily disturbed can have 
strength to bear misfortune : composure 
is an attendant upon clearness of under¬ 
standing; no one can express himself 
with perspicuity whose thoughts are any 
way deranged; collectedness is requisite 
for a determined promptitude of action; 


no one can be expected to act promptly 
who cannot think fixedly, it would 
argue a want of all feeling to be calm 
on some occasions, when the best aifec- 
tions of our nature are put to a severe 
trial. Composedness of mind associated 
with the detection of guilt evinces a 
hardened conscience and an insensi¬ 
bility to shame. Collectedness of mind 
has contributed in no small degree to 
the preservation of some persons' lives 
in moments of the most imminent peril. 

*Tis godlike mngii.'inimity to keep. 

When moat provok'd, our reason calm and clear. 

Thomson. 

A moping lover would grow a pleasant fellow by 
the time he had rid thrire alxnit the island (Anti- 
cyra); and a hurc-l>rnined rake, after a short stay in 
the country, go home again a cumposed, grave, 
worthy gentleman. Stexlk. 

Collected in his strength, and like a rock 
Pois’d on his base, Mezeutius stood the shock. 

Dhvdfn. 

CALM, PLACID, SEKENE. 

CALM, V. To ajpease. PI.ACID, 
in Latin plucidus, ironi placeo to please, 
signifies the state of being ])leased, or 
free from uneasiness. SERENE, La¬ 
tin serenus, comes most probably from 
the Greek (iptjvrj peace, signifying a 
state of peace. 

Calm and set'enc arc applied to the 
elements; placid only to the mind. 
Calmness respects only the stale of the 
winds, serenity that of the air and hea¬ 
vens : the weather is calm when it is 
free from agitation: it is sertne when 
free from noise and vapour. Calm re¬ 
spects the total absence of all perturba¬ 
tion ; placid the ease and contentment 
of the mind; serene clearness and com¬ 
posure of the mind. 

As in the natural world a particular 
agitation of the wind is succeeded by a 
calm, so in the mind of man, when an 
unusual effervescence has been pro¬ 
duced, it commonly subside.s intoaca/m 
placidity and serenity have more that 
IS even and regular in them ; they are 
positively what they are. Calm is a 
temporary state of the feelings; placid 
and serene are habits of the mind. We 
speak of a calm state ; but a placid and 
serene temper. Placidity is more of a 
natural gift; serenity is acquired: peo¬ 
ple with not very ardent desires or 
warmth of feeling will evince placidity 
they are pleased with all that pas^eii 
inwardly or outwardly: nothing contri¬ 
butes BO much to serenity of mind as a 
pervading sense of God's good provi- 
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*lence, which checks all impatience, 
softens down every asperity of humour, 
and gives a steady current to the feel¬ 
ings. 

Preach patience to the sea, wlicn jnrtin^' M iuda 
Throw up the HWcIlini; billows to the skyl 
Ami if your reii'^ons miti^^utu her fury, 

My Koul will be ais calm. Smith. 

Placid and soothing is the reni<*nihr.*ir.co of a life 
pulsed With quiet, inuoceucj, and elegance. 

STEsi.r. 

I'very one ought to fence against the temper of 
his climate or constitution, and frequently to indulge 
ill himself those considerations w’hich nniy give him 
a nerenity of mind. Addison. 

CAN, MAY. 

CAN, in the Northern languages 
lionnen, &c. is derited most probably 
from hennen to know, from the natural 
intimacy which subsists between know¬ 
ledge and power. MAY is in German 
moiren, to may or wish, Greek fiano to 
desire, from the coiinexiou between 
ttisliing and complying with a wiali. 
(^an denotes possibi'ity, rnai/ liberty and 
probability : he who has sound limbs 
ran walk: but he mai/ not walk in 
places which arc prohibited. 

Tiir who ran match Achilh's? lie who ran 

Must M>t be mote tluiii hoio, iiioio than in.ui Poi'n;. 

Thou rami not o.ill him from llu* Sty;;i.ui ‘.hore. 

Hut thou, alubl hi'iyst li\c to sutler nioie. Pope. 

CANDID, OPKN, SINCEUI-:. 

CANDID, in French ca/idide, Latin 
rartdidux, IVom cniideo to shine, signi- 
iles to be pure as truth itself. OPEN 
IS in Saxon opet?^ French ouvrrt, Ger¬ 
man o/7?v/, from the preposition up, Ger¬ 
man au/^ Dutch op, &(t. because crect- 
iiess is a cbaracteristit* of truth and 
openness. SINCE RE, French Muem, 
Latin sincerus, probably from the 
Gteek ffvt' and tcr}p the heart, that is, 
with the heart, signifying dictated by 
or going with the heart. 

Candour arises from a conscious 
purity of intention: oj)ennesii from a 
warmth of feeling and love of commu¬ 
nication : sincerity from a love of truth. 

Candour obliges us to acknowledge 
even that which may make against 
ourselves ; it is disinterested: openness 
impels us to utter whatever passes in the 
mind; it is unguarded: pre¬ 

vents us from speaking what we io not 
think; it is positive. A candid man 
will have no reserve when openness is 
necessary ; an open man cannot main¬ 
tain a reserve at anytime; ^sincere 
man will maintain a reserve only as far 
as it is consistent with truth. Candour 


wins much u];^n those who come in con¬ 
nexion with it; it removes misunder¬ 
standings and obviates differences; the 
want of it occasions suspicion and dis¬ 
content. Openness gains as many ene¬ 
mies as friends; it requires to be well 
regulated not to be offensive; there is 
no mind so pure and disciplined that all 
the thoughts and feelings which it gives 
birth to may or ought to be made 
public. Sincerity is an indispensable 
virtue; the want of it is always mis¬ 
chievous, frequently fatal. 

.Splf-convicfiim is the patli to virtue. 

An Iionourublo candour thus adorns 

Ingenuous minds. C. Johnson. 

The fondest and Armesl friendships are dissolved 
by such openness and sincerity as intcrnqit our en¬ 
joy nieut of our own approbat ion. J ohnson. 

Truth and sincerity ha\e all the advanUges of up- 
po.-.ranco, and nuiny more. Tillotson. 

CAPACITY, CAPACIOUSNESS. 

CAPACITY (v. Ability) is the ab¬ 
stract of capax, receiving or apt to hold ; 
it is therefore a]>pUed to the contents of 
hollow bodies. CAPACIOUSNESS 
(r. Ample) is the abstract of capacious, 
and is therefore applied to the plune sur¬ 
face comprehended within a given space. 
Hence we speak of the caj)acity of a 
vessel, and the cupaHousness a room. 

Cnpacily is an indefinite term desig¬ 
nating the property of being fit to hold 
or receive, as applied to bodies generall} : 
but cajHiciousncfis denotes a fulness of 
this property as belonging to a ] articular 
object in a great degree. Men'iuring the 
capacity of vessels belongs to the science 
of mensuration : the cupuciousucfis of a 
room is to bo observed by the eye. They 
arc marked by the same distinction in 
their moral application: men are born 
with various capacities; some are re¬ 
markable for the capaciousness of their 
minds. 

A concjive measure, of know'n and dononiinnto 
raiMirity, serve* to measure the capaewusness of any 
other vessel, Hoi.uek. 

CAPTIOUS, CROSS, PEEVISH, PE¬ 
TULANT, FRETFUL. 

CAPTIOUS,in Latin captiosus, from 
capio, signifies taking or treating in an 
oflensive manner. CROSS, after the 
noun cross, marks the temper which 
resembles a cross, PEEVISH, pro¬ 
bably changed from bedsh, signifies 
easily provoked, and ready to sting like 
a bee. FRETFUL, from the word/re/, 
signifies full of fretting; fret, which is 
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in Saxon Jreotaii, is connected with the 
Latxn^?ca^w5, participle oiftico to wear 
away with rubbing. PETULANT, in 
Latin pelulans, from peto to seek, sig- 
niiGies seeking or catching up. 

All these terms indicate an unamiablc 
working and expression of temper. Cap- 
tious marks a readiness to be offended ; 
cross indicates a readiness to offend or 
come across the wishes of others : pee¬ 
vish expresses a strong degree ofc^'ow- 
vess : Jref/ul a complaiininfr impatience : 
petulant a quick or sudden impatience. 
Captiousness istlie consequence of mis¬ 
placed pride ; crossness of ill-humour ; 
peevishness and Jretfulncss of a painf ul 
irritability : petulance is either the result 
of a naturally hasty temper or of a 
sudden irritability: adults are irios,t 
prone to be captious; they ba\c fre¬ 
quently a self-importance winch is in 
perpetual danger of being offended : an 
undisciplined temper, whether in \oung 
or old, will manifest itself on certain 
occasions by crass looks and words 
towards those with whom they come in 
connexion; spoiled children are most 
apt to bo peevish; they are seldom 
thwarted in any of their unreasonable 
desires without venting their ill-huriioiir 
by an irritating and offending action : 
sickly children are mostly liable to 
fulness; their unpleasant feelings vent 
themselves in a mixture of crying com¬ 
plaints and crossness: the young and 
ignorant arc most apt to he petulant 
when contradicted. 

Ciiptiousness and jonlou-iy are ousily ofTcuded; 
and t(» him who .studiously looks for au affront, cwiy 
modo of behaviour \> ill supply it. Johnson. 

T was so t'ood-htimour'd, so cheerful, nnd gay. 

My heart was as light as a feather all day, 
but now 1 so cross and so peevi'^h am grow n. 

So strangely uneasy as never was kuuwu. Byhom. 

Peevish displeasure, and suspicions of niankiiid, 
aie apt to persecute those who witlidraw themselves 
altogether hum the haunts of mcu. Blaik. 

On earth what is, seems formed inrleed for tts; 

Not us tlie plaything of a frowaid child. 

Fretful unless diverted and beguiled. 

CoM'l’Ett. 


CAPTURE, SEIZURE, PRIZE. 

CAPTURE,in French capture^ Latin 
capturUt Irom capius, participle of capio 
to take, signihes either the act of taking 
or the thing taken, hut mostly the 
former. SEIZURE, from seizet in 
French saisir, signifies only the act of 
seizing, PRIZE, in French pme, from 
pris^ participle of prendre to take, sig¬ 
nifies only the thing taken. 


Capture and seizure differ in the 
mode • a capture is made by force of 
arms; a seizure by direct and personal 
force. The capture of a town or an 
island requires an army; the seizure 
of property is effected by the exertions 
of an individual. 

The late Mr. Hubert Wood, in liis Essay on the 
ori»iual Genius and Wiitings of llunu'r, iiiuhiics to 
think the Iliad and Oily.^sey weie iini>lied aliout half 
a century alter the captutc ol Troy. GuMBKiiLANn. 

Every ship was subject to seizure for want of 
stumped cleuiances. Ri;kke. 

A seizure always requires some liuve, 
hni 0 . capture imiy be cilVcted without 
force on iinre.sistingohjecis. Mcrcliant 
vessels mo captured : coiitrabiiiid goods 
are seized, or there ina> he an unlaw ¬ 
ful seizure of another's property. 

Tins was \ery happy for him, for in a mmv lew 
eai'., beuigeoneerued in sovei.il enpitof!, hebroo;,>l(t 
lonie with him air estate of about Iwehe thousand 
pounds GuAuniAN. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exoibitaiit 
weuhli an* now at au end. 'flie rieh aie xi**itlu*r 
waylaid hy loldiers nor watched by in(oiiiieis 
theic is nothing to be diuaded liurii juosriipt.oiis t>i 
sazurcs. Johnson 

Capture and seizure relate to the aet 
of taking as well as the thing taken: 
prize relates only to the tiling taken, 
and its value to tlie captor. There 
are many captures made ut sea which 
iitver become prizes ; the term prize is 
therefore applied to \vhatc\er valuable 
Comes into our possession by our own 
elVorts. 

Our iuhcutauccs are Wcouic a/irire for dUimta- 
tiuu. lliruKk. 

CARE, SOLICITUDE, ANXIETV. 

CARE, in Latin cura, comes pro¬ 
bably from fhe Creek Kepoc power, 
because wlioeter has power has a 
weight of cure. SOLICITUDE, from 
solicitous, in Latin .\olicitiis, signifies 
the projierty of soliciting or pressing. 
ANXIETY, from anxious, in J-atin 
auxius and an go, in Greek ayx^i, He¬ 
brew hanak to sullbcate or torment, 
signifies a state of extreme suffering. 

These terms express the application 
of the mind to any object. Care is the 
ino.st indefinite of the three; it may be 
accompanied with pam or not, according 
to the nature of the object or the inten¬ 
sity of the application: solicitude and 
anxiety are accompanied with a po¬ 
sitive degree of pain, the latter still 
more than the former. When care is 
employed in the discharge of any oiUce, 
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it may bo without any fooling, but it is 
always accompanied with active exer¬ 
tions, as the care which a subordinate 
t akes of a child. Solicitude and anxiety 
lie altogether in the mind, unaccom¬ 
panied with any other action: solici¬ 
tude lias desire, mixed with fear; anxiety 
has distress for the present, mixed with 
fear for the future. 

I think mysfir indchted to you beyond all cx- 
pivssiuii of gratitude for your care of my dear 
inutlier. J011N.SUN. 

Cun your solicitude alter tho course or unravel 
tlie lutiicacy of Imniau events? IIlaiu. 

The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Tauta for the refuge <>1 bome rural shade, 

here, all Ins long a.niutic't foigut, 

AjukJ the ehurriis of a sequester'd spot 
He may possess tlm joys he thinks he sees. 

Cowri tt. 

Care i.s inseparable from the business 
(tflife; there* IS nothing which is done 
hut what requires care for it to he well 
done; soUrHude and anxiety are j>ro- 
duced by the events and circumstances 
t»f lile, with this difference, that, as soU- 
citude has so much of desire in it, it is 
more under our control or inaj be more 
easily restraiuod than anxitty, winch is 
1‘orced upon us. 

It was long since ohseivod t>> lluiace that no 
hlu]> could liMve care beluud. ’ .Tuil.sso.s. 

He kept them many months by hun, and a few 
yeais beloiehe died In* showed me one of them, with 
a groat solicitude to lender them as perlect a>. might 
be. Johnson. 

It IS possible the anticft/Uom Ihi*. l.ist circum- 
stanee alone might have Inought on a relapse, luul 
1 not been biipplied by a traveller, who stopped to 
take .» lursorj iefro-<hineut. Cloi.nsMiru. 

Care by its intensity and duration, 
and uiuiety by its violence, iiui> produce 
injurious effects ; as worn tint with care, 
overv/helined with anxiety. 

lint litb face 

Deep seals of thunder had iulreueh'd, and cure 
Sat on hi.s fadetl cheek Mii.ton. 

The story of a man who grew’ grey in the space of 
one night's anxiety is very fkmuus, SvkCTAiun. 

Solicitude is awakened only by ordi¬ 
nary events, and never rises to excess: 
there may be a so lid/tide to please, or 
a tender solicitude for the health of a 
person. 

I am very siiiceielv solirittus for the preserv.ition 
01 cuiing of Mr. Langlou’s bight. Joa.NsuN. 


CARE, CONCERN, REGARD. 

CARE (V. Care, solicitude). CON¬ 
CERN (r. Affair) and REGARD, from 
and g-urrf or ward, and the German 
wiihren to see, signifying to look back 
upon or look at attentively, are nearly 


allied to each other i* denoting the 
application of the mind to any object. 

Care, as in the former article, is either 
coupled with active exertions or is em- 
plo) ed in the right doing of things; we 
take care to do a thing, or we bestow 
care upon a thing: concern and regard 
both lie in the mind, hut in the former 
case the feelings as well as the thoughts, 
and in the latter case the thoughts 
only, have a part. Concern is particu¬ 
larly applied to that which awakens a 
painful interest in the mind, as to ex¬ 
press or show a concern for another's 
troubles or distress; regard is applied 
to that which one values sufficiently 
to bestow one's thoughts upon it. 

If a man cun be supposed to make no provision 
fill death in w.ar, what can he that state that would 
have awakened him to the care of futurity ? Johnson. 

I birovc a thousand ways to lessen her eaie, and 
even forgot my own pain in a concern fot liers. 

(junOSMlTH. 

Slander meets no regard from nohle mindb • 

Only the hase believe what the base only utter. 

liKI.LKR. 

Care and concern arc also used to 
(Icnute the object of caring or concerning, 
but regard is only einjdoycd for the 
action of regarding. The care is tliiit 
which requires care to be bestowed upjii 
It: concern is that in which one is con¬ 
cerned, or has a share or interest. 

England and lieland may llourish together. The 
woihl is large enough for ns both. Lot it be uur 
care not to make ourselves too little for it. 

Our country’s welfare is out first concern. Havarp. 

CARE, CHARGE, MANAGEMENT. 

CARE (r. Care, solicitude ).— 
CHARGE, in French charge a bur¬ 
den, in Armoric and Bretaii carg, is 
probably connected with cargo and 
carry. It is figuratively einplot eJ in tlie 
sense of a burden, M AN AGE.NIENT, 
in French mhiagemenf, from menager 
and mener to lead, and the Latin manus 
a hand, signifies direction. 

Care ttill include both charge and 
management ; but, in the strict souse, 
it comprehends personal labour: charge 
involves responsibility: management 
includes regulation and order. A gar¬ 
dener lias the care of a garden ; a nur.se 
has the charge oi children; a steuard 
has the management of a farm : we must 
always act in order to take care; we 
must look in order to take charge; we 
must always think in order to manage. 
Care is employed generally in all 
matters, high and low, which require 
mental application or active exertion* 
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charge in matters of trust and confi¬ 
dence ; management in matters of lousi¬ 
ness and experience; the servant has 
the care of the cattle; an instructor has 
the charge of youth; a clerk has the 
managetnent of a business. 

Care's a f.illiet’s rinlit—u ploasinj* right, 

III which he labours with u liuuie-lclt joy. Shiulky. 

I cun never lielievo that tho repugnai ee with 
which Tibi'iius took the charge of the goveinmunt 
upon him was wholly leigned. CvMUKBi,ANn. 

The woman, lo whom lier liiisbaiid left the wlioli* 
management of her lodgings, and w-liu persisted in 
tier purpose, soon found an cpjiurtunity to put it 
into execution. IIawkeswuiith. 


CAREFUL, CAUTIOUS, PROVIDENT. 

CAREFUL, or full of care, that is 
bavin*? ca/e, is the jicneral term. 
CAUl'lOUS, that is having cautiony 
and PROVIDENT, that is literally 
foreseeing, are modes of the careful. 
To he cautious is to be carejul in 
guarding against danger; to be pro¬ 
vident is to be careful in preventing 
straits and difliculties. One is careful 
either in doing or in omitting to do: 
one is cautious in abstaining Iroiu doing, 
as U) be carejul in writing, or in tho 
disposition of things; to be cautious not 
to offend, not to say anything. 

The chuichman, whi-ii In* ifhearscs it,nm> mtv 
justly saj. This fnrmulary of Aihuiiusiut so rx,icily 
expresses what 1 think of the Tiiutty.th.it 1 wil¬ 
lingly adopt it as to me a piopcr dcclaratioti of niy 
Christian laith; that faith by which I hope to live, if 
1 be but careful to keep it whole and uudelih-d. 

NAUtS. 

Those in authority should be very cautious hi»w 
they give in to such schemes as, under the plausible 
pretence of pinning our vine, and relbiniiiig ihings 
lu their own nature indiflerent and alterable, would 
by degrees overturn our whole estublishineiit. 

Kandolph. 

When the tenns careful and cautious 
are applied to what is to be avoided, the 
former is used in ordinary eases, where 
the difficulty of avoiding the e\il is not 
great; the latter on extraordinary occa¬ 
sions, where the danger of falling into 
the evil is great. 

We must be careful, since we are called by the 
name ol’ Christ, that we do nut profane that holy 
name. Coubcb. 

So cautious do the compilers ofour Liturgy appear 
to have been of adopting anything on false grounds, 
that it (the Athanusiuu Creed) is only admitted as 
what is “ cummotily culled the Creed of St. Athana¬ 
sius-’* Narks. 

The term careful is applied for the 
most part to present matters, but provi- 
dent only to that which is future. One 
is earful of his money, or his books, 
Jut provident towards a time of need. 


If writings are thus durable, and may pats Irom 
age to age throughout the whole course of time, hov 
carefal should uii author be of not committing any 
thing to print that may corrupt posterity, and poison 
the minds of men with vice and error! Addison. 

That sense ("common sense), like a w ise architect, 
hath built up the fabric of states, but, like aprovi^ient 
proprietor, to J)rese^^e the stnicturc from protana- 
tiuu and ruin, hath solemnly and for ever cutihe- 
cratod the commonwealth, and all that odiciate in iU 

Burke. 

These words arc all employed lo 
denote a habit of the mind or a cha¬ 
racteristic of the person with a similar 
distinction, except that caution, being 
properly a virtue of the occasion, be¬ 
comes excessive if it be always einploj ed, 
whether it be necessary or not. 

There’s not tliat work 
Of careful nature, or of cunning art, 
llow btrong, how beauteous, or how rich it he. 

But lulls in time to ruin. SH.vKbPi aic . 

The strong rejnirt of Arthur's death has worse 
Lfleeton them than on the common bort: 

Tlu* Milg.ir onl\ sh.ike their cauhous hea.K, 

Or whis))et in the cur, wisely suspicions. (‘lutii it. 
llle.'.l aVo^e men if he percehes and feels 
The bles>iugH he is heir lo: lie ! lo w hom 
Ills provulint foiel-itliers ha>e bi‘f|ueatlied 
In this fair district of liieii native isle 
A free inheritance. 

TO CARES.«, FONDLE. 

Both those terms mark a specify of 
endearment. CARESS, like vhertsh, 
and the French chtrir and cher, emnes 
fiom the Latin earns dear, signiftiin? 
the (‘xpression of a tender sentiment. 
FONDLE, from fond, is a frequen¬ 
tative verb, signit)ing to become 
ot, or express one's fo 7 tdness for. 

We caress by words or actions; wo 
fondle by actions onl) : caresses are iidt 
always unsuitable ; biit/o»(//ify/g, which 
is the extreme of caressingy is not less 
unfit for the one who receives than for 
the one who gives : animals caress l acli 
other, as the natural mode of indicating 
their affection ; fondlingy which is the 
expression of perverted fueling, is pecu¬ 
liar to human beings, who alone abiive 
the faculties with which they are 
endowed. 

lie, bhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digre^biutib and some litgli diHputc 
With conjugal cat esses. Mii/ro.v. 

lie Blrok’d her check to atill her fear, 

And talk’d of sins en cavalier; 

Each time enjoin'd her ^lenaiiee mild. 

And fondled on her like a child. Gay. 

CARNAGE, SLAUGHTER, MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

CARNAGE,from the Latin caroy car- 
niSy llesh, implies properly a collection 
of dead llesh; that is, the reducing tu 
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tlic state of dead flesh. SL AU GHTE R, 
from slay^ is the act of taking away life. 
MASSACRE, in Frencli massacre^ 
comes from the Latin inactare to kill 
for sacrifice. BUTCHERY, from to 
butcher, signifies the act of butchering : 
in French bnucherie, from butche the 
month, it signifies the killing for food. 

Carnage respects the number of dead 
bodies made; it may be said either of 
men or animals, but more commonly of 
the former : slaughter respects the act 
of taking away life, and the circum¬ 
stances of the agent: massacre and 
butchery respect the circumstances of 
the objects who are the suflerers of tlie 
a<nion; the latter three are said of 
human beings only. Carnage is the 
(‘onse(|uoiice of any impetuous attack 
1‘rom a p iwerful enemy; soldier.s who 
get into a besieged town, or a wolf that 
breaks into a shoepfold, commonly make 
a dreadful carnage: slaughter is the 
consi‘(iuonce of warfare; in battles the 
slaughter will be very considerable 
where both partie.s defend themselves' 
pertinacious 1) : a massacre is the con¬ 
sequence of secret and per.sonal resent¬ 
ment between bodies of people; it is 
always a stain upon the nation by 
whom it is practised, as it cannot be 
ellecti'd without a violent breach of 
eonfideiice, and a direct act of treachery ; 
of thus description was the massacre 
of the Danes by the original Britons: 
butchery is the general accompaniment 
«)f d massaerp; defenceless women and 
children arc coinmonh biitchiredhy the 
savage furies who are most active in 
ihia work of iilood. 

Tli«> ctirnnue Jmio from the skU-s sun’ojM, 

And, tuncli'd with grief, henjioke the bliic-ej’d maid. 

1*0 J‘E. 

Vnt, yet a little, and destiuclive slaughter 

‘'hall rage uruunibiiud mar this lieuuteuus pruspect. 

Kowk. 

Oiir groaning countiy bled nt every vein 
When tnurdeis, rapes, and masmcrcs prevail’d. 

Ituwx. 

f.el us he s'lcrtllcer-i, but not hatchers, 

SllAKSPKABE. 

CARKIAGK, GAIT, WALK. 

CARRIAGE, from the verb to carry 
(v. To bear, carry), signifies the act of 
carrying in general, but here that of 
carrying the body. GAIT, from go, 
signifies the manner of going. WALK 
signifies the manner of walking. 

Carriage is here the most general 
term; it respects the manner of carry¬ 


ing the body, whether in a state of 
motion or rest: gait is the mode of 
carrying the limbs and body whenever 
we move: walk is the manner of carry¬ 
ing the body when we move forward tc 
walk. A person’s carriage is some¬ 
what natural to him; it is often an 
indication of character, but admits of 
great change by education; we may 
always distinguish a man as high or 
low, either in mind or station, by his 
carriage: gait is artificial; we may 
contract a certain gait by habit; the 
gait is therefore often taken lor a bad 
habit of going, as when a person has a. 
limping gait, or an unsteady gait : walk 
is less definite than either, as it is 
applicable to the ordinary movements 
of men; there is a good, a bad, or an 
indifferent walk; but it is not a matter 
of indifference which of these kinds of 
tcalk we have; it is the great art of the 
dancing-master to gi\e a good walk. 

tq^mhci ne.Trrrapproicli to she stt'pp<‘d 

betbre the othci l.idy. \^lu>ciimu Ibiuard a ru* 
Kuhii coinpuscil mrrtngr. A nvisoS. 

I.ifelc'h ’ii'*r (latt, ami slow, with seeming pain, 

.she diagg’tl luT ioit’rinij limbs along the plain. 

SiJA.V.tluKE. 

In length of train deRccmls her sivcejniig gown, 

.\tul bj her si.iceftil tralk the queen of loie is 
Known, Dhvden. 

CASK, CACSK. 

CASE, in Latin casus, from cado to 
fall, chance, happen, signifies the thing 
falling out. CAUSE, in Ftench cause, 
Latin causa, is probably changed from 
case, and the Latin casus. 

The case is matter of fact; the cause 
is matter of question : a case involves 
circumstances and consequences; a 
cause involves reasons and arguments: 
a case is something to be learned; a 
cause is something to be decided. A 
case needs only to be stated; a cause 
must be defended: a c.tuse may include 
caseSy but not t'ice versa ; in all causes 
that are to be tried, there are many 
legal cases that must be cited: whoever 
is interested in the cause of humanity 
will not be heedless of those cases of 
distress which are perpetually present¬ 
ing themselves. 

There is a double praise due to virtue when it iv 
lodf^ed in a body that seems to have been prepared 
fur the reception of vice: in mnuy such cases the 
soul and body do not seem to bo fellows. Addison. 

1 was myself an adiocato so lone, that I never 
mind what advocates sny. but what they luovo, and 
1 can only exniniue proofs in causes brought befurs 
me. Sill W JoNsa 
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TO CAST, THROW, HURL. 

CAST, in Danish ka<ite, Armoric 
cagz to throw, Welsh kothi to throw. 
THROW, in Saxon thrawan^ is most 
probably a variation of thrust^ in Latin 
trudOf Chaldee terad to thrust repeat¬ 
edly. HURL, like the word whirls 
comes from the Saxon hirfivcn^ hiveor- 
film, German, &c. wirbelt Teutonic 
tcirceU Danish hvirvel^ hvirvlcr, Latin 
vertoy gi/rOy which are all derived from 
the Hebrew orgal round, sigiiilying to 
turn round. 

These terms all express the idea of 
seiidiiifi: one object from another. To 
ra.st IS ofieii a nejiative act, to throw is 
always posithe. We cast clothe?* by 
simply ceasing to wear them, but we 
throw off clothes by reino\ iiu» them 
from the per&on with an actual effort. 
Hem e the w ord cast is most aptl\ ap¬ 
plied when the manner of the action is 
left undefined, and the w'ord throw 
when It IS intended to be expressly 
defined; as to cast anchor, which mey 
either be dune by simply lettinj? it 
down, or by sending’ it forth fiom one 
wiih force: so to cast seed into the 
ground ma\ bo simply to let it lull in, 
or to cast an) thing into a box ; but to 
throw anything into the sea, or to 
throw seed into the ground, implies a 
specific act done in a specific manner. 

Tlu's cast the luts into tljc uin, ami, ImMug nianc 
8U]i]ilic.iti()ii to the gods to diioct tlK-ni, tiioy drew 
tlioui out. Pui ri-'tt. 

While thro’ the neiglibhiiig fields the sower shilks 
With irie.isuiM step, and liliei.il throiis the gr.ini 
Into tlu' lailhliii husuin orihe giound. Tuomsoh. 

For the same rea.son casting is applied 
to what IS done by a process of nature, 
as animals cast their young, ovrast their 
coats, or to what is acted on by uncon¬ 
scious agents: as a ship or a person is 
cast on a shore. 

For. ere the beech and elm have cast theii leaf 
Deciduous, when now November daik 
Cl hecks '\pgelation in the toiuid plant 
Expos’d to his cold bicath, the tusk begins. 

CoWPKtt. 

Throwing is not merely an act of 
direct purpose, but frequently of a vio¬ 
lent or oflensive purpose; as to throw 
stones or dust at a person, to throw down 
the gauntlet. 

O war, thou son of hell! 

Whom angry heavens do make tlieir ndnisier, 

Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 

Hot coals of vengeance 1 SiiAKspKAKn. 

So to cast a glance may be simply 
tocjirect the eye to an object, but to 
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throw an angiy look is the result cf 
anger. 

As far us I could cast my ejea 

Upon the bou, bomething niethought did lise 

Like Iduibh mjbts. l)uvoi:K. 

How far the little candle throws liislieanis! 

So shines a good «leed in u naughty woiUl. 

SUAKsrf AKG. 

The word cast, from the generality of 
its meaning, is properly employed m ihc 
higher st)le of writing, and in reference 
to higher subjects: w hen thrmv is used 
in respect to any but familiar subjects, it 
is taken figuratively : as to throw a veil 
over a matter, to throw light upon a 
subject. 

I lappj tin* mortal who li.is traced efTcct.*; 

To llifii (list cause, cast ie.ir beneath bis fe»'t. 

And death, and roaiiug liell's Muacious liies. 

('dW'i*! u, AVii II VirfOii,. 

Of loweiing talciils and Icuc.-lnul aims 
Metbinks 1 see, as t/iraav imni liei high spben*. 

The glorious fuiguicuts of a soul iiurnut t,il. Yo^'^o. 

When applied to similar objects, tlicy 
jircserve the .same di^tillctu)n; throwt?/^ 
requires a greater elfoi t or muicMolcrice 
than castitfgy as to cast iiwa} jircjudice.s, 
to throw oft halms, kc. 

Y'oit bee, sir, that, in ti>is cnliglitened age. I am 
bold enough to eoulcss lh.it, iii>'ieail ol ((tsli'iy aw i;, 
all our old piejudices, wo cheiiib lluni to a \eij 
coU'jider.ible degiee. llniK*. 

We bhutild uncover our nakednc's hj throuitiy oil 
that Christian lebgion W'hioh lias Uitheito been o .r 
boast and comioit. JlueKi-. 

To hurl IS a violent .species of throtr- 
ingy cniploted only on extraordinary 
occasions. Smiietimes it denotes the 
\ehemence of the agent: 

And oft the swaiu 
Oil some, impatient, seizing, hwls tlietii in. 

Tjio.M'-on. 

but still oftener the magnitude of the 
object, or the extremity of the occasion. 
Tin* giants, who made war against 
heaven, are feigned to have been hurled 
by the thunderbolts of Jupiter down to 
the earth. 

Wreath my head 

A' itli flaming mcleorK, load my nuns with thunder, 

V liieli, as I lurnbly cut my cluuily way, 

I’ll hial on tliLs uugruteful e.irllu ' Tat e. 

CAST, TURN, DRSCKirTION. 

CAST, from the verb to cast iv. To 
cast)y signifies that which is casty and 
here, by an extension the sense, the 
form in which it is cast. TURN, from 
the verb to turriy signifies also the act 
of turningy or the manner of being 
turned. DESCRIPTION signifies the 
act oi describingy or the thing which is 
to be describedL 
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What is cast is artificial; what turns 
is natural: the former is the act of some 
foroi^rn ajrcnt; the latter is the act of 
the subject itself; hence ca«/, as appli¬ 
cable to persons, respects that which 
they are made by circumstances; turn 
that wliieli they are by themselves: 
thus there are religious casts in India, 
tluit is, men cast in a certain form of 
religion ; and men of a particular moral 
cast, that is, such as are cast in a par¬ 
ticular mould as respects their thinking 
and acting : so in like manner men of 
a p.irticular turn ; that is, as respects 
their inclinations and tastes. 

My mirwl is of Riicli ii pailii'nlar rrt'.f, tliat the fall- 
in.' oi .1 shuMtM' ot r.nn, or tin* wliistiin^ of the wind 
ill siicli a tinui (lln* snasuu), ih apt to All niy 
lliouj»lils wiih soini'lliitig awful and Bolfinn 

Addison. 

Then* ia a loryodtl turn of thought r«*(|uin'd for 
fills sort of \Mitiuii (ilu* f.iiry w.iy of witliiit;. as 
Diyilnn rails It), .uni it is inipoastblr fui u port to 
siKierod iu it \n no lias not a paiticulai msl of f.mry, 
A Din-ON. 

The cast is that which marks a man 
tootlicr.s; the turn is that \\hich may 
he known only to a man’s self; the de¬ 
scription IS that hy w liich he is described 
or made known to others. 

('Iiristi.in stat(‘aiiu‘ii tliiuk Hint tliosrdo not Ix'licve 
('III isiianity ^^ho do not can* it should In* piradird 
to tin* \ii)(>r. Hut, as thrj know that chaiil\ i-, nut 
roiilinrd to uuj descrtplmn, Uiry an* not iirpiaed 
III .1 ihiv* and uiixiotis sensation of pity to tlir di.v 
lu‘--srs of Ilu* iniseiablo yu*at. ItuiiKh. 

(’Ai:si<:, REASON, M()Tl\E. 

CAUSE (r. Case) is supposed to sig- 
nil’y originally the same as ca>c; it 
m(‘ans however now, hy distinction, the 
case or thing hapiieiiing before another 
as Its cause, REASON, in French 
raison, 1-atin ratio, from rafus, parti¬ 
ciple of 7 'eor totnink, signifies the thing 
thought, estimated, or valued iu the 
mmd. MOTIVE, in French motif, 
from the Latin motus, participle of 
movno to move, signifies the thing that 
brings into action. 

Cause respects tlic order and con¬ 
nexion of things; reason the move¬ 
ments and operations of the mind ; mo¬ 
tives the movements of the mind and 
body. Cause is properly the generic 
term; reason and motive are specific: 
every reason or motive is a came, hut 
every cause is not a reason or motive. 
Cause is said of all inanimate objects; 
reason and motive of rational agents: 
whatever happens in the world happens 
from some cause mediate or immediate; 
the primary or first cause of all is God: 


whatever opinions men hold, they ought 
to be able to assign a substantial reason 
for them ; and for whatever they do, they 
ought to have a sufficient motive. 

Thft wise aud learned amonf^ the very heathen 
thumaelves hn\tt siU acknowledged nomc first cause, 
wlieicii|K)n «>rigin.tlly the being of all thini'8 de- 
pendeth: neither have tliey otherwiiie Hpoken of that 
cause than as an agent which, knowing wh.it and 
why it worketh, observeth iu working an exact law. 

IIOOKBK. 

If WTS cOfirmemoratcany mystery of our ledemption 
or article of our faith, wi* ought to confirm our belief 
ul it by cunsidcring all tho^e reasons upon winch it 
is built. Nklson. 

As the cause gives hirlh to the effect, 
so does the reason give birth to the con¬ 
clusion, and the motive gives birth to 
tlie action. IJetween cause and effect 
there is a necessary connexion: what¬ 
ever in the natural world is capable of 
giving birth to another thing is an ade¬ 
quate cause ; but in the moral world 
there is not a nect^ssaiy connexion 
between I'casons and their results, or 
moticcs their actions ; the state of 
llie agent's mind is not always such as 
to be aided upon according to the nature 
oi* things: every adequate 7'ea^oti will 
not be followed by its natural conclu¬ 
sion, for every man will not believe wlio 
has reasons to believe, nor yield to the 
reasons that would lead to a i ight belief; 
and every motive will not be accom¬ 
panied with its corresponding action, for 
every man will not act who has a motive 
for acting, nor act in tUe manner in 
which his motives ought to dictate. 

Cut off till* ranges, and tlu* effects will ce.i.se, 

Aud all the moxuig madness lalltu jeace. Dkyden*. 
GoihI re isons mui.t of force give way to licttcr. 

SlIAKHPEAUr. 

Kverv principle that is a mutive to good actions 
ought to be eiicouKiged. Annisox. 

TO ( AU.SF,, OrCASION, CREATE. 

To CAUSE, from the substantive 
cause (r. Ca^e), naturally signifies to be 
the cause of. OCCASION, from the 
noun occusioTi, signifies to be the occa¬ 
sion of. CREAl^E, in Latin creatus, 
participle of rreo, (‘.omes from the Greek 
KptM to command, and Kfpaipu} to per¬ 
form. 

What is caused seems to follow natu¬ 
rally ; what is occasioned follows inci¬ 
dentally, or what occasions may be inci¬ 
dental, but necessary : what is created 
receives its existence arbitrarily. A 
wound causes pain ; accidents occasion 
delay; busy-bodies create mischief. 
The misfortunes of c Uildreti cause great 
affliction to their parents; business 
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occasions a person's late attendance at 
a place; disputes and misunderstand¬ 
ings create animosity and ill will. The 
cause of a person’s misfortunes may 
often be traced to his own misconduct: 
the improper behaviour of one person 
may occasion another to ask for an ex¬ 
planation : jealousies are created in the 
minds of relatives by an unnecessary 
reserve and distance. 

Sctircrly iin ill to human lift* belong'] 

IJutwhut our follies cause, or mutual wrongs. 

Jekyns. 

Often have the terrors of conscience occasioned 
inw ard paroxysms, or violent agitations oCthe mind. 

Ulmu. 

As long us the powers or abilities which me as 
eiibcd to others arc exerted in a sjdu're of action re¬ 
mote fiom ours, an«l not brought into ct»mp#*tili(tu 
with talents of the same Kiml to which we h.ite pre¬ 
tensions, they create no jealousy. IJuaih. 

CAUTIOUS, WARY, CIRCUMSPECT. 

CAUTIOUS (V. Careful), and 
WARY, fiom beware, have both the 
original meaning guaidmg agam&l: 
CIRCUMSPECT, from circunupicio 
to look about, signifies literally looking 
on all sides. The idea of using great 
care for the preventing of evil is coniinoii 
to those terms, but they vary in the 
degree and object of the care. Cautious 
expresses less than wary; we must be 
cautious on all occasions where there is 
danger, but we must be wary where 
there is great danger. A trade.smun 
must be cautious in his dealings with 
ail men, but he must be wary when he 
has to deal with designing men. 

Flush'd by the spirit oftlic genial >e:ir, 

13c gieatly cuMbous of )oui sliding liouits. 

Thom i(.n. 

Let not th.it wary caution, which i-j the fniit of 
experience, Ucgeiierate into craft. lli.Ain. 

Cautious and wary are used in re¬ 
ference to practical matters, or the 
(jomraon matters of business, where the 
senses or bodily powers are more exer¬ 
cised than the mind: circumspect is 
used in reference to matters of theory or 
coniempldtion, when the mind is prin¬ 
cipal!) ernploved. A traveller must be 
cautious in passing along a road that is 
not familiar to him; he must be ivary 
in passing over slippery and dangerous 
places. A man must be circumspect 
when he transacts business of particular 
importance and delicacy. Hence it is 
that cautious and wary may be said of 
the brute creation; circumspect only of 
rational beings. 

With cautious step he nearer drew. 

By tbe thick shade oouceal'd from view. Gay. 


Tie not from cocks thy f.ito I dread. 

But let thy cvevwari/ trend 

Avoid yon well. Gav. 

No pious man ran be so circumspect in tlte care 
of his conscience us the covetous man is in that uf 
his jKKkct. SrALi.E 

TO CEASE, LEAVE OFF, DISCON¬ 
TINUE. 

CEASE, in French cessei\ Latin 
cesso, from cessi, perfect of redo to yield, 
.signifies to give up, or put an end to. 
LEAVE is m Saxon hetifan to remain, 
in Stvedish lifwa, low German leven, 
with which the I.atin linqiio, Hqui, 
Greek Xhttm to leave, are connected. 
DISCONTINUE, with the privative 
dts, expresses the oppo.site oK continue. 

To cease is neuter ; to leave of' and 
discontinue nYti active: we cease from 
doing a thing; we leave off or disron- 
tinue a thing. Cease i.-* usetl either for 
particular actions or geneial h.ihit*’; 
leave off more usually and pruperl v I',r 
particular actions; discoiitmue for ge¬ 
neral habits. A restless sjioiled child 
never erv inu until it lun, obtr.iued 
what it wants; it is a inarU of iuipa- 
tienee not tv) cease lamenting when one 
is ill pain. A labourer leaves off his 
work at any given hour. A deliealc 
person discontinues his visits wlieii they 
are found not to he agreeable. It 
should be our fir.st endeavour to cease 
to do evil. It is never good to leave off 
Working while there is anything to do, 
and time to do it in. The discontinu¬ 
ing a good practice without adequate 
grounds evinces great instability of 
character. 

A sncccibfiil author is ccjually in ilungcr of llic 
diniinutum ul his l.inic, Mhethor he cuutiiiiu'K or 
CrtJSt’S to \MitO. JoMNSUK. 

As harsh mid irrcgul.-ir sound i'. not hurmoiiy, s.i 
ncitiu'i is banging a ciisliimi oiatoiy; Ihi reiuii*, iit 
my humble opinion, a rrrtain divine of the first urdei 
would do w ell to leave this ojf, Swirr, 

I would cheerfully have borne the whole expense 
ofit, if my private establishment of native readers 
nudwtiters, which I caiiiiut with roiiveiiietice dis~ 
cnntmut; ut present, did nut ri‘quire more than half 
of the monthly expense which the coniplelioii of a 
Digest would in my opiiiiuii demand. 

.‘''Ill VV. Jones. 

TO CELERRATE, COMMEMORATE. 

CELEBRATE, in Latin cclebratus, 
participle of celebro, from Celebris, sig 
nifies to make celebrated. COMME¬ 
MORATE, in Latin commemoratus, 
participle of commemoro, compounded 
of com or cum and memoro to keep in 
mind, signifies to keep in the memory 
of a number. 
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Commemorate is a species of cele-' 
brating; we always commemorate when 
we celebrate^ but not vice versa. Every 
thing is celehrated which is distin¬ 
guished by any marks of attention, 
without regard to the lime of the event, 
whether present or past; but nothing 
is commemorated but what has been 
past. A marriage or a birthday is 
celebrated; the anniversary of any na- 
liunal e\ent is commemorated. Cele¬ 
brating ih not limited to any species of 
events or circumstances ; whatever in- 
tiMcsts any number of peraons is cele¬ 
brated: commemorating confined to 
whatever is thought of suflicient im¬ 
portance to be borne in mind, whether 
of a public or private nature. The 
election of a favourite member is cele¬ 
brated by those w'ho have contributed 
to his success: a remarkable preserva¬ 
tion, whether national or individual, 
sometimes demands some signal act of 
commemoration. 

The Ohniiii.m I'.uni’.s «ori* cclelratH once in five 

Poll Ml. 

Tlu'-ic jjrtMl wotKs sin* not b.ickwnrd to tom- 
vicmoiatc. Most of tier erfctioiia bore, mutahs. mu- 
tiindry, ihu h.iim* iiii>criiitioii. .ind ]icrh.iiH Uitne is no 
Mm,'lish titlo so frcmwntly and socopiotislN rfco-ded 
111 .•tiono and inaible us the Countess ui’Penibtuke. 

WUU'AKIK. 

Celebrating is a festive as well as 
.social act; it may be sometimes serious, 
hut it is mostly mingled with more or 
less of gaiety and mirth; commemo¬ 
rating is a solemn act; it may be some¬ 
times festi^e and social, liut it is always 
mingled with what is serious, and may 
’oc altogether siditary ; it is suited to 
the occasion, and calculated to revive in 
the mind suitable impressions of what 
IS past. The birth-day of our sovereign 
IS always celebrated by his people with 
such marks of honour and congratula¬ 
tion as arc due from subjects to a 
prince: the providential escape of our 
nation from destruction by the Gun- 
pow’der Plot is annually commemorated 
by a public act of devotion, as also by 
popular demonstrations of joy. The 
Jews celebrate their feast of the Pass- 
over: as Christians, we commemorate 
the sutfenngs and death of our Saviour, 
by partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 

It fudud at the cruivtni' of the rock; 

Some nay, ttmt e\er ‘gainst that season comes, 
wherein our Saviour^s birth i%celebratedt 
Tlie bird of dawning siugctii all night long. 

SlIAStPEARR. 

Though the virtue of the legal sacrifice wae now 
ceased, yet the reason why tiiut time was appointed 
tor it still continued,there being as much reason wliy 


ClirisPs dralh should lie commemorated by oiir Chris 
tinu sacrilicL*. us tliere was that It should be iun^ 
shown and typilled by the legal, about the time that 
it happened. 15 Ev e m j>t E 

CKLKSTIAL, IIKAVENLY. 

CELESTIAL and HEAVENLy 
derive their difFerence in signification 
from their dificrent origin: they both 
literally imply belonging to heaven; 
but the former, from the Latin ceelnm^ 
signifies belonging to the heaven of 
heathens; the latter, which has its 
origin among believers in the true God, 
has acquired a superior sense, in regard 
to heaven as the habitation of the Al¬ 
mighty. This distinction is pretty faith¬ 
fully observed in their application : ce¬ 
lestial is applied mostly in the natural 
sense of the heavens; heavenly is 
emjdoyed more commonly in a spiritual 
sen>e. Hence wo speak \\\Ci celestial 
globe ns distingui-'bed from the terres¬ 
trial; ofthecc/^sZ/fi/bt/dics; ofOljmpus, 
as the celestial abode of Jupiter; of the 
celestial deities. 

TwU*«* wnin'd by iJu* cclcs.'ial mrs^pngcr, 

'riit* juou-i prince .uost*, uilli liiiity IVur. IliiVDEK. 

I'nh.ipp) sun! (fair Thetis thus replies, 

W’liile tears celeitiul trickle from her eye.>>> l*orF. 

But, on the other hand, oi the heavenly 
habitation, of joys or bliss, of 

heavejily spirits, and the like. 

But turn he seiz’d IlrUeis’ henr'nbf charms. 

And uf niy Miluur's prize detiaiids my arms, PuI'K. 
Thus ha\inu said, the hero bound his brows 
With leafy brunciies. then petlorm'd Ids vous ; 
Adoring first the genius of the id.ice. 

Then Earth, tlic mother of the hvarcohj race. 

Dnvnrs'. 

TO CKNSUllF., AMMADVKRT 
CUITICISE. 

CENSURE, r. To accuse. ANI- 
M.^DVERT,V. Animadversion. CRI 
TICISE, V. Animadversion. 

To censure expresses less than to 
animadvert or criticise; one may al 
ways censure when one animadverts or 
criticises. To censure and animadvert 
arc both personal, the one direct, the 
other indirect; criticism is directed to 
things, and not to persons only. Cen¬ 
suring consists in finding some fault, 
real or supposed : it refers mostly to the 
conduct of individuals. Animadvert 
consists in suggesting some error or 
impropriety; it refers mostly to matters 
of opinion and dispute ; criticism con¬ 
sists in minutely examining the intrinsic 
characteristics and appreciating the 
merits of each individually or the whole 
collectively; it refers to matters of 
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science and learning. To censure re¬ 
quires no more than simple assertion; 
its justice or propriety often rests on the 
authority of the individual: imimad- 
versions rtMjiiire to be accompanied with 
reasons ; those who animadvert on the 
proceedings or opinions of others must 
state some grounds for their objections. 
Cnttcism is altogether argumentative 
and illustrative; it lakes nothing for 
granted, it analyzes and decomposes, it 
compares and combines, it asserts and 
supports the assertions. The office of 
the censurer is the easiest and least 
honourable of the three; it may be 
assumed by ignorance and imperti¬ 
nence, it may be perlormcd lor the pur¬ 
pose of indulging an angry or imperious 
temper. The task of is 

dencate; it may be resorted to for the 
indulgence of an overweening self-con¬ 
ceit. The office of a ciitic is both 
arduous and honourable; it cannot be 
filled by any one incompetent lor the 
charge without exposing his arrogance 
and lolly to merited contempt. 

Miiny un author has bc«*n (Ujocted ut Iho ccMure 
of oue \\ hum he has luukcd upon as uu idiuU 

AnrusoN. 

I wish, Sir, you would do us the iiuour to ani- 
madvtrt Irecpieiitly up«>ii the i.ilse taste the town ts 
111, with rel.iUuti to the plays as veil us upeias. 

Stei lk. 

It is ridiculous for any man to crifuise on thu 
woiks of anotliet wiio h.i>. not distini'ui^hed iitnibejf 
hy his uwii purluiniauces. Addison. 

TO CKN.SUUE, CARP, CAVIL. 

CENSURE, V. To accuse. CARP, 
in Latin carpo, signifies to pluck. 
CAVIL, in Ererieh caviller, Latin ca- 
viltor, Ironi cavilla a taunt, and cavus 
hollow, signilics to be unbound or uii- 
suhstantiul in speecli. 

To censure respects positive errors; 
to caip and cavil have regard to what 
is trivial or imaginary; the former is 
emplojed lor errors m persons; the 
latter for supposed defects in things. 
Censures are frequently necessary from 
those who have the authority to use 
them; a good father will censure his 
children when their conduct is censura¬ 
ble. Cai-ping and cavilling are le- 
sorted to only to indulge ill-nature or 
self-conceit: whoever owes another a 
grudge will be most disposed to carp at 
all he does, in order to lessen him in the 
esteem of others: those who contend 
more for victory than truth will be apt 
to 1^1 when they are at a loss for fair 
argument : party politicians carp at the 


measures of administration; infidels 
cavil at the evidences of Christianity, 
because tlicy are determined to dis¬ 
believe. 

From a consciousness of his own intesrity, u man 
assumes force enough to despise the Utile vi>usures of 
i;>iiuiaiicc and iiialice. IlDoOhM.. 

It is always tlius with pedants; they vill ever Ue 
carpirig i(ii gentleman or man of liotiuur puts pen 
to paper. STEH.fe., 

Knvy and cat'/Z are llie natural fruits ofla/.iiies? 
and ignorance, which vas probably I lie n'ason that 
in thu lieuthen luylUolugy Momus is saiil to be the 
suiiof Nux and Somims, ufUuikuess and sleep. 

Addison. 

CERTAIN, SURE, SECURE. 

CERTAIN, in French certain, Latin 
certus, comes from cerno to perceive, 
because what we see or perceive i.s sup¬ 
posed to be put bejond doubt. SURE 
and SECURE are \anatioiis of iIh; 
same word, m French svr, Genmin 
sichcr, low Gi:rraan seker. See., Latm 
securus ; this is compounded of se (s///e) 
apart, and cura, sidnif) mg without care, 
requiring no care. 

'Certain and sure lui\c regard to a 
person's convictions; secure to his iii- 
tere.sts or condition : one is certain Irom 
actual knowledge or from a belief in 
others; one is from a reliance u\)on 
others; one is secure when free liom 
danger. We can be certain of nothing 
future hut death; we may be sure that 
God will fullll his promises in his own 
vay; we may be secure against any 
loss or mischief if we use proper pre¬ 
cautions. 

lie wrote them with tin* c/rtawti/ of their bciiii' 
opposed, bil'lcd, cXiimiui d, .nid iv\ ilcd. (ioi dsmi i h. 

It is very ccibtoi th.it a man of sovmd iTasou ran 
not ioibear dobing vilh luligioii iijum iiu uiipaiti.il 
exammation of it. Addison, 

W’lirn these pverlaslin<r dooib are throw ii open, we 
may be .s«rc that liir pleasuies .mil braiitie'. ol iliis 
place v^ili nilinitrly ti.mscend our picseiit hope,,.md 
expectations, and that (he gidmuis .ipjiiMiaiicr of 
the throne ofGtwl will use iuliuitdy bejoiid w h.vte\er 
we are uhte to conceive of It. * Addison 

I look upon our siUiatioii as perfectly secure, they 
pay Us great respect, and take the utmost ji.iins tluit 
we shall not be imiK>iied upon. Ruydonk. 

In respect to things the distinction is 
similar: facts, principles, and rules are 
certain, which are certainly known and 
admitted; rules, methods, guides, &c., 
are sure, which guard against error and 
may be depended upon; a place may 
be secure which serves to secure or pre¬ 
serve with certainty from mischief or 
danger. 

If the ImrrierB of law should be broken down upon 
ideas of convenience, even of public conveuienee, we 
shall no longer have any thing certum among us. 

nvRKS 
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Altliougli there ig nothing more lovely than virtue, 
and the practice ot‘ it ia tite surest way to solid hap¬ 
piness, even m thix life; yet titles, estates, ami fan¬ 
tastical pleasures, arc more ardently sought after by- 
most men than the natural gratifications of areason- 
ublu mind. Apdibok. 

An Inmourable and fair profit is the best iecuritp 
against avarice and rapacity. IIurke. 

CESSATION, STOP, REST, 
INTERMISSION. 

CESSATION, from the verb to cease, 
marks the cuiidition of leaving off. 
STOP, fnjin to sfoj), marks that of 
being stopped or prevented from going 
on. REST, from to rest^ marks the 
state of being c|uiit: and INTER¬ 
MISSION, fioiii intermit, marks that 
of c.caainpr occasionally. 

To cease respects the course of things; 
\\ hatever does not go on has ceased ; 
tilings of themselves : stop respects 

some cMcrnal action or inttucnce ; no¬ 
thing stops hut what is supposed to be 
st'j.ped or hindered by another: rest is 
a sj ocie» oiccsuition that regards labour 
or exertion ; whate\cr docs not move or 
exert itself is at rest: intermission is a 
specie's of cessation only f )r a time or at 
certain intervals. That which ceases 
or stoiis is supposed to be at an end ; 
rest or intermission supposes a renewal. 
A cessation of hostilities is at all times 
desirable : to put a stop to evil practices 
i'. sometimes the nlo^t ditlicult and 
dangerous of all undertakings* rest 
after fatigue is indi>pensable, for labour 
^ 'whowiiniermission exhausts the frame. 
The rain ceases, a person or a ball stops 
running, the labourer reds from his 
loll, a fever is intermittent. There is 
nothing in the world which docs not 
cease to exist at one period or another; 
death stops every one sooner or later in 
his career: whoever is vexed with the 
cure,*» of getting riches will Und no rest 
for his mind or body; he will labour 
wdtliout intermission oftentimes only to 
heap troubles on himself. 

Who then would court the iioinp of guilty power, 
W'lu'u the mind sickeus ut the weary bl:ow. 

And fiios to temporary death for ease? 

Wlien halfour hies cessation of our being. Sti i;i r. 

In all those motions and oprraiions which are in- 
cesnantl]^ going on throngliout nature there is no 
stop nor iuturruption. Huaib. 

The refreshing rest ftn«l penreful night are the 
ixirtiutt of him only who lies down weary with honest 
labour. Johnson. 

Whether the time of tR/ermirnoa is spent in com¬ 
pany or in solitude, in necessary business or invo¬ 
luntary levities, the anderstanding is equally ab¬ 
stracted from the abjeet of inquiry. Johnson. 


CHAIN, FETTER, BAND, SHACKLE. 

CHAIN, in French chaXne, Latin ca 
tena, probably contracted from captena 
and capio, signifies that which takes or 
holds. FETTER, in German Jessel, 
comes from fassen to lay hold of. 
BAND, from bind, signifies that which 
binds. SHACKLE, in Saxon scacult 
signifies tliat which makes a creature 
shake or move irregularly by confining 
the legs. 

All these terms designate the instru¬ 
ment by which animals or men are con¬ 
fined. Chain is general and indefinite; 
all the rest aro species of chains : but 
there are many chains which do not 
Come under the other names*; a chain 
is indefinite as to its make ; it is mado 
gciierall) of iron rings, hut of difibrent 
sizes and shapes: arc larger, 

they consist of many stout chains: 
bands are in general any thing wliich 
confines the body or the limbs; they 
may he either chains or even conK: 
shackle in that species of chain whi<*U 
goes on the legs to confine them ; male¬ 
factors of the worst order have fetters 
on dliferent parts of their bodies, and 
shackles on their legs. 

These terms may all be used figura¬ 
tively. The subatanthe chain is applied 
generally to W’haie\cr confines like a 
chain, and the ^erb Xo chain signifies to 
confine as with a chain t thus the mmd 
is chained to rules, according to the 
opinions of the free thinkers, wlieii men 
adhere strictly to rule and order; the 
noun fetter is seldom used except in the 
proper sense, but the verb to fetter sig¬ 
nifies to control or prevent the proper 
exercise of the mind, as to he fettered 
by systems. Band in the figurative 
sense is applied, jiarticularly in poetry, 
to every thing which is supposed to 
serve the purpose of a band; thus love 
is said to have its silken bands. Shackle, 
whether as a substantive or a verb, 
retains the idea of imiieding the pro¬ 
gress of a person, not in his body only, 
but also in his mind and in bis moral 
conduct; thus a man who commences 
life with a borrowed capital is shackled 
in his cornmcreial concerns by the 
interest he has to pay, and the obliga¬ 
tions he has to distdiarge. 

Almighty wisdom never nets in vain. 

Nor shall the soul, on which it has bestow’d 
Such powers, e’er perish like an earthly clods 
But purg'd at hmgUi Iriim foal corruptiou's stain, 
Frei'd fVom her prison, and unbound her cAans, 

She shall her native sireoKth onduatWe tUcs regain, 

JjCNTnSi 
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Legislatures have no rules to bind tliom but the 
great principles of justice and equity. These they 
are bound to oliey and follow; and rather to enlarge 
and enlighten law by the liberality of legislative rea- 
boii, than to fetter their higher capacity by the nar¬ 
row constructiuiis of subordinate artilicial justice. 

Buhkk. 

Break his bands of slcei) asunder. 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Devdex. 

It is the freedom of the spirit that gives worth and 
life to the performance. But a servant rommouly is 
less free in mind than condition; his very will 
seems tu be in bonds and s/iaclilcs. South. 

CHANCE, FORTUNE, FATE. 

CHANCE (v. Accident) is here con¬ 
sidered as the cause of what falls out. 
FORTUNE, in French/or/wwe, Latin 
fortunay from fors chance. FATE, 
in Latin fatwriy from fatum participle 
of for to speak or decree, signifies that 
which is decreed, or the power of de¬ 
creeing. 

These terms have served til all times 
as cloaks for human ignorance, and 
before mankind were favoured by the 
light of Divine Revelation they had an 
imaginary importance, which has now 
happily vanished. Relievers in Divine 
Providence no longer conceive the events 
of tlie world as left to thcmselvc.s, or as 
under the control of any unintelligent 
or unconscious agent, but ascribe the 
whole to an overruling mind, which, 
though invisible to the bodily eye, is 
clearly to be traced by the intellectual 
oje wherever we turn ourselves. In 
conformity, however, to the precon¬ 
ceived notions attached to these words, 
we now employ them in regard to the 
agency of seeondar) causes. Rut how 
iar a Christian may use them, without 
disparagement to the majesty of the 
Divine Being, it is not so much my 
ousiness to inquire, as to define their 
ordinary acceptation. In this ordinary 
.sense chance is the ganency fortune and 
Jate are specific terms; chance applies 
to all things personal or otherwise; 
fortune and fate are mostly said of that 
which is personal. Chance neither 
forms,orders nor designs: neither know¬ 
ledge nor intention is attributed to it; its 
events are uncertain and variable: for¬ 
tune forms plans and designs, but with¬ 
out choice ; we attribute to it an inten¬ 
tion without discernment; it is said to 
be blind * fate forms plans and chains 
of causes; intention, knowledge, and 
power, are attributed to it; its views are 
fixed, its results decisive. A person 
goes as chance directs him when he has 
no express object to determitn bis 


choice one way or other; \\\s fortune 
favours him if without any expectation 
he gets the thing he wishes; his fate 
wills it if he reaches the desired point 
contrary to what he intended. Men's 
success in their undertakings depends 
oltcncr on chance than on their ability; 
we are ever ready to ascribe to ourselves 
what we ow e to our good fortune ; it is 
the fate of some men to fail in every 
thing they undertake. When speaking 
of trivial matters, this language is un¬ 
questionably innocent, and any objec¬ 
tion to their use must spring from an 
over scrupulous conscience. If I sufl’er 
ni)' horse to direct me in the road I 
take to J.,ondon, I may fairly attribute 
it to cha7icc if I take the right instead 
of the left; and if in consequence 1 meet 
with an agreeable companion by the w'u}, 
1 shall not hesitate to call it my good 
fortune; and if, in spite of any pie- 
^ ions intention to the contrary, 1 should 
be led to take the same road repeatedly, 
and as oftcMi meet w ith an agreeable 
companion, I shall immediately say that 
it is my Jafe to meet with an agreeable 
companion whenever 1 go to J.,oiidoii. 

S<»mc thfic are \ilio iitteily juosciihe the name of 
chanre as a wuid of impioiiH uiiil piof.inu si^'iiiikii- 
tioii: aiul iudeed it' il be t.ikeu by us in tli.il seiihc in 
eIiicIi it was used by tlic heuihens, so as to niaKe 
any tiling casual in resin’ct ot (iod liinisidf, tlicir 
cxccidiun oiii'ht tu be admitted. But to say a tiiuii> 
IS a chance ot casualty as it lelates tu bccuiid causes 
is not prulaiit ucss, but a great trutli. Soutn. 

Chance aids their during with unhojiM success 

Duvuen, 

W'e should learn that none but iutellcctual pos¬ 
sessions are what we cun jiropeily call uiii ow ti. All 
things liom w ithoiit are but borrow c.l. W l.at For¬ 
tune gives us is nut ours, .ind whatever she gives she 
ran take away. tsTi-Ei.t. 

Sinceyii/c dl^ ides tlicii, since I must lose thee. 

For pity’s sake, lor lure's, oh I siiflcr me. 

Thus lungiiirlimg, thus dying, to n])piouch llu'c, 

And sigh iiiy last .tdieu upon thy busuin. Tuai’I’. 

CHANCE, PROBABILITY. 

CHANCE, V. Accident y chance. 
PROBABILITY, in French probabi- 
liUy Latin probabilitasy from prohabilis 
and probo to prove, signifies the qua¬ 
lity of being able to be proved or made 
good. 

These terms are both employed in 
forming an estimate of future events: 
but the chance is either for or against, 
iho probability is always for a thing. 
Chance is but a degree of probability ; 
there may in this latter case be a chance 
where there is no probability, A chance 
affords a possibility; many chances are 
requisite to constitute a probability. 
What has been once may, under similar 
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circumstances, be aj^ain; for that there 
i.w a chance ; what has fallen to one man 
may fall to another; so far he has a 
chance in his favour; but in all the 
chances of life there will be no proba- 
hililij of success, where a man does not 
unite industry with intej^rity. Chance 
cannot be calculated upon; it is apt to 
produce disappointment: probability 
justifies hope; it is sanctioned by ex^ 
perience. 

Tims oqutU jhc iIimU with equul chance, 

Uy tvtruii tlii‘3’ quit Iheir ground, by turus adv.inrc*. 

nBVDkW. 

*' There uevtT appear,’* says Swift, “ mon* than fue 
ur six muu ut' geums in nii at>c. but it' they were 
united, tlie world could not stand before them.’* It is 
ha|i]iy. thiMeibre, for mankind tliat ul this nnioii 
there is no piubabilih/. JoiiN'ON. 

CIIANCK, IIVZ.MiD. 

(CHANCE, r. Accident, chance. 
HAZARD conics from the oriental zar 
and tzar, siiLfinfs iin:: tliinp: bearing 

an impre^si()n, particularly the dice used 
in (hance ^ames, called by the Italians 
zara, and hy the Spaniards aznr, 

Hoth thc.se terms are einnloycd to 
murk the course of future events, which 
is not dtsccrnihUi by the liuinan c\e. 
With the Deity there is neither chance 
nor hazard; hi» plans are tlie result of 
oniiiiscience: hut t'le designs and 
actions of men are all dependent on 
chance or hazard. Chance may he 
favourable or uiifuvoiirahlo, more corn- 
monl> the former: is always un¬ 

favourable : it is proi)erly a species of 
chance. There is a chance either of 
or losing : there is a hazard of 
losiiii?. Ill most speculations thec/iawre 
of succeeding: scarcely outweighs the 
hazard of losing. 

.\<;iiinst ill e/imircs men are e\er meuy, 
hnt he.'iviiiesiii ibreruns the goud event. 

^^I:AK8PE VRE. 

Thongh Wit iind learning nre certain .and habitual 
pi'riectnmM of the mind, yet the declaratiuii of them, 
whiidi alone brings the repute, is subjeet to a thou¬ 
sand hazards. South. 

TO CHANGE, ALTER, VARY. 

CHANGE, in French changer, is 
probably derived from the middle Latin 
zambio to exchange, signifyitig to take 
one thing for another. ALTER, from 
the Latin alter another, signifies to 
make a thing otherwise. VARY, in 
Latin vario to make various, comes in 
all probability from varus a spot or 
speckle, which destroys uniformity of 
appearance in any surface. 

We change a thing hy putting an¬ 


other in its place; we alter a thing by 
making it different from what it w’a's 
before; we vary it hy altering it in dif¬ 
ferent manners and at different times. 
We change our clothes whenever we 
put on others: the tailor alters clothes 
which are found not to fit; and he varies 
the fiishion of making them whenever 
he makes new*. A man changes his 
habits, alters his conduct, and varies 
his manner of speaking and thinking, 
according to circumstances. A thing 
is changed without altering its kind; 
it is altered without destroying its 
identity; and it is varied without de¬ 
stroying the similarity. We change 
our habitation, but it still remains a 
habitation ; we alter our house, hut it 
still remains the same houssc; we vary 
the manner of painting and decoration, 
hut it may strongly res.emble the man¬ 
ner in which it has been before ex¬ 
ecuted. 

Tlip general imu’ih i f those* who are uneasy w iih 
out knowing the tausu is cUamjc of place. 

Joiiv-ov. 

All thing? are hut n’frr d, nothing di» s • 

.\nd her** .lud tueu* ih* unbodied sidrit flics; 

!(% time, m Uirce, or sii kiie&i, d d. 

And lodge.?, where il lights, in in lu or bee>t. 

DlIV!). V. 

In tvciv w. ik of the im.nu'in.ilion, the d'.-.pOMiuin 
of parts, tfie lll^erl ion ot iiicKleiits, and um- ol d.-co- 
r.itioii-., ni.i) he u.irit'./a tliouj.md wa>s wiiii equal 
pitqnielj. JoilNS-jN. 

TO CHANGE, EXCHANGE, BARTER, 
SUJJSTITUTE. 

CHANGE, V. To change, alter. EX¬ 
CHANGE is compouiuletl of e or c.r 
and change, signifying to change in tlio 
place of another. BARTER is sup¬ 
posed to come from the French bander, 
a sea term for indemnification, and also 
for circumvention ; hence it lias derived 
the meaning of a mercenary exchange. 
SUBSTITUTE, in French substitut, 
Latin substitutus, from sub and statuo, 
signifies to place one thing in the room 
of another. 

The idea of putting one person or 
thing in the place of another is common 
to all these terms, wdiich varies in the 
manner and the object. Change is the 
generic, the rest are specific terms: 
whatever is exchanged, bartered, or 
substituted, is clianged, but not vice 
vend. To change in respect to persons 
is to take one for another, without re¬ 
gard to whether they are alike or dif¬ 
ferent, as a king changes his ministers, 
any person may change his servants; 
to exchange is to take one person iu 
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return for another 'who is in like con> 
dition, as prisoners are exchanged in 
time of war. 

. *' AIj, Sir,” said the dervisc, a house that changes 
ils iiihubilunts so oi'ten. and receives such a {ler- 
)>etiial succession of guests, is not u {lahico, but a 
cumvansuty.’' Si'Eoiator. 

Hemain tliou here 

W’hile sense can keep it on! And sweetest, fairest. 
As 1 tny poor self did exvJuinge for ^uu 
To your so infinite loss, so in our tiiflcs 
1 still do win. Fur niy sake near this. 

Sharspeaue. 

In respect to things, to change is to 
take any thing new or fresh, whether 
alike or (Ufierent. Clothes may be 
changed, or books may be changed, or 
things may be changed lor others quite 
ditterent; to exchange is to take one 
thing for another, that is, either of the 
same kind or equivalent in value, as to 
exchange one commodity for another, 
one house, or one piece of land, for 
another. To change may often he the 
result of caprice, but to exchange is 
always an act cither of discretion or 
necessity. 

I cun add colours to the chameleon, 

Change shuiics with Pioluiis foi udvniitage. 

Sh ^kspeare. 

Our English nieichant converts the tin of liis uvin 
country into gold, and exchanges its wool lor rutiies. 

Addison. 

To barter is a species of exchanging, 
namely, the giving of any commodity for 
others of the same or a diflereiit kind; 
it IS conilned properly to what passes by 
way of commerce, as, in dealing with 
savages, to barter toys or knives for 
provisions. 

Men must have made some considerable progress 
towards civilization before llicy acquired tliu Ide.i of 
property, so as to be acquainted w itii the nio<,t simple 
of all coutiacts, that ot exchanging by barter one 
rude commodity fur another. lloukUTbuN. 

To substitute is to put one person in 
the place of another for the purpose of 
doing any service or filling any otiice, as 
to ST^shtute one for another who has 
been drawn fur the militia. 

Hard, But who is it like should lead his forces 
hither ? 

Hast. The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoreland; 
Against the Welsh himself and Harry Monmouth: 

But who is substituted 'gainst the Frencli 
] have no certain notice. Shakspeare. 

In the moral application these terms 
bear the same analogy to each 
other, with this difference, that the 
word barter is taken in a bad sense. A 
person changes his opinions; but a 
proneness to such changes evinces a 
want of firmness in the character. A 
good king at his death exchanges a 


temporal for an eternal crown. The 
mercenary trader barters liis conscience 
for paltry pelf. Men of dogmatical 
tempers substitute assertion lor proof, 
and abuse for argument. 

Those who beyond sea go will sadly find 
They change their climate only, not their mind. 

Crkkch 

If the great end of being can be lost, 

And thus perverted to the worst ot crimes. 

Let us shake uiV deprav’d liuiiiiiiiity. 

Exchange conditions with tlie savage brute. 

And ior his blameless instiuct barter reason, 

IlAVATir. 

Let never insulted beauty admit a second time intci 
ner presence llie wretch w lio lias once aUenij)U*d to 
ridiculo religion, and to suistitutr oilier mils to 
human frailty. IIaw'Kesworth. 


CIIANGK, VAKIATION, VICJSSITUDK. 

CHANGE, V. To change, alter. VA¬ 
RIATION, V. To change, alter. VI¬ 
CISSITUDE, in French vicissitude, 
Latin vieissitudOyXvom virissimhy turns, 
signifies changing altcrnalely. 

Cha?ige is, both to vicissitude aiul 
variation, as the genus to the species. 
Every variation or vicissitude is a 
change, but every change is not a 
variation or vicissitude. Change 
sists simply in ceasing to be the same: 
variation consists in being different 
at different times ; vicissitude in ucing 
alternately or reciprocally different and 
the jjame. All created things urc 
liable to change ; old things pass aw a), 
all things become new: tlie humours of 
men, like the elements, are expensed to 
perpetual variations: human affairs, 
like the seasons, arc subject to frequent 
vicissitudes. Changes in societies or 
families are seldom attended w itli any 
good effect. Variations in the slate of 
the atmosphere are indicated b) the 
barometer or tliennoineter. Vicissi¬ 

tudes of a painful nature urc less dan¬ 
gerous than those which elevate men to 
an unusual state of grandeur. By tlie 
former they arc brought to a sense of 
themselves; by the latter they are 

carried beyond themsches. 

How strangely are the onluiuua of men altered by 
a change in their condition I Blaih. 

One of the company afllrined to us In* had actually 
enclosed tho liquor, found in u coquette s heart, lu a 
small tubo made after the m.iuuer of a ueathci- 
glass; but that, instead of acquainting him with the 
variations of the atmoapliere, it showed iiim tlie 
qualities of those persons who cnteied ttie rixun 
where it stood. Addisum, 

Vicissitude wheels round the motley cruwil: 

The nch grow poor, the poor become puise proud. 
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CHANGEABLR, MUTABLE, VARI¬ 
ABLE, INCONSTANT, FJCKLE, VER¬ 
SATILE. 

CHANGEABLE, ready to change, 
V. To change^ alter. MUTABLE, 
Iroiii the muto to (ihanjic, is the 

same as changeable. VARIABLE, 
liable to vary, v. To change. INCON¬ 
STANT, coiiipoundtid of the privative 
in and constant, in Latin constans 
or con ’ and sto to stand together or 
remain the same, signifies not re- 
inaniing the same for any long conti¬ 
nuance. FICKLE is most piolaibly 
changed from the Latin facihs eas\. 
VERSATILE, in l.alin c(ir\iitilis,i\\m\ 
vcrto to turn, siginlies ea'.y to be 
turned. 

Changeable is said of persons or 
things ; mutable is said of things only : 
hinnau beings are changeable, human 
alfairs are mutable. 

I liAVc tiu tasto 
Of popular tho \luu^e 

Ol (guilty cimxls clufijn'bU us Uu' wuul'* 

NVtlli ii'spccl to tlu' otlior alti‘r.itu>ns wlui’li the 
S.isiiu appeals l<i lia\e uuueii'oue, we h.i\e 

ii ) 11 nl lu iii(|uue iniuuU'h how lar they have pio- 
( eeili (i tioiii tin* iiatuiul mulalnhty ol htuii.ui speech, 
esjjecially unionau luileaiiied people. Ttnw'Uni. 

Changeable respects the sentiments 
and opinions of the mind; variable, the 
state of the feelings; inrouUant, the 
alfections; yl[V7</e. tlie inclinations and 
attachments; vcrsitile, the application 
of ilie talents. A changeable person 
rejects what he has ouee embraced in 
onler to take up something new; a 
rariable. per-on likes and dislikes alter¬ 
nately the same tiling ; an inconstant 
person likes nothing long; a Jickle 
jjerson likes many things sucecashcly 
or at the same time; a rcrAu/i/c person 
has a talent for whatever he likes. 
Cbange^Jhleness arises IVom a want of 
fixed principles; variableness from a 
jiredominance ot humour ; inconstancy 
Irwin a selfish and unfeeling temper; 
tickleness from a liglitness of mind; 
rersatility from a flexibility of mind. 
iMeii are the most changeable and iw- 
constant; women are the most variable 
and Jichle: the former oflend from an 
indillerence for objects in general, or a 
diminished attachment for any object 
in particular; the latter from an ex¬ 
cessive wanulh of feeling that is easily 
biassed, and ready to seize new objects. 
People who are changeable ill their 
views and plans are partieiilarly unlit 
for tlie government of a slate ; those who 


are variable in their humours are un¬ 
suitable as masters ; people of an incon¬ 
stant character ought to be shunned as 
lovers; iho^e of a Jickle dispo.sitioii ought 
not to be ciiosen as friends. 

With Uoil there is no variiiblcnc s, with man there 
is no stability. Hence he is vJiangeable in his (ie- 
Hittas, Jickle lu his Inumlsliips, fluciuatiu{; iii liis 
whole chuiactur. Blaih. 

The dewr, tlie blosijoms of the tree. 

With charms tnvim<itant slime ; 

Tiieir ch.inus were his, but, w‘oe to me, 

'i'heir cuusluney was niiiie. GoLnsMira. 

Changeable, variable, mconstant, and 
fickle, as applied lo persoius, are taken 
in the bad beiise; but cersatiliLy ii, a 
iialural gift, which may be employed 
lulvantageoubly. 

I.oiii \uilh wub <i man of .idniiiable p.iits : ol'{'e- 
lie.ul kiiowUuge, ot u lurintth' imilei&.audio;:, lilWd 
ioi e\ei\ suit ol liusiiieoH, ul mliiiiie wit uml pleu 
hiiiiliy, uud oi .1 (U‘it;:liUiiJ temper. Bl'KKa 

CIlAUACTEU, LETTER. 

CHARACTER comes from the 
Greek signitying an iinpres- 

siuu or mark, from to mijirmt 

or stamp. LETTER, in French 
Latin litera,\^ probalilv eonirdcteil IVoin 
le^itera, Mgnifying wliat la legible. 

Lharact>r is> to letitr as tlie genus to 
the species : every letter is a cUuracttr ; 
but e\ cry charucier is nut a letter. Cha¬ 
racter is any written or printed mark 
that serves to designate Sviuielhing; a 
letter is a species of character which is 
the constituent part of a word. Sliort- 
haiid and hieroglyphics c.ai'sist of cha¬ 
racters, but not ot letters. Character is 
employed figuratively, but letter is not. 
A grateful person has the favours which 
arc conferred upon him written in 
indelible characteis upon his heart. 

A disdiunful, a subtle, and u su^piciuiis temper, is 
displayed lu chaiacters that are almusi uiii\eis,illy 
underhuud. 11 a \vk ts wuuu u. 

CHARACTER, REPUTATION. 

From the natural sense of a stamp or 
mark, CHARACTER (r. Character » 
letter) is figuratively employed for the 
moral mark which distinguishes one 
man from another. REPUTATION, 
from the French r^putsr, Latin reputo 
to think, signifies what is thought of a 
person. 

Character lies in the man; it is the 
mark of what he is; it shows itself on 
all occasions: reputation depends upon 
others; it is what they think of him. 
A character is given particularly ; a 
reputation is formed generally. Indi- 
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viduals give a character of another from 
])ersonal knowledge: public opinion con¬ 
stitutes the reputation. Character lias 
always some foundation; it is a positive 
description of^ something: reputation 
has more of conjecture in it; its source 
is hearsay. It is possible for a man to 
have a fair reputation who has not in 
reality a good character; although men 
of really good character aro not likely 
to have a bad reputation. 

I.«t a mau Ihiak vliut multitmU-s of lliosc among 
tthom 111* dwells are totally ignorant of his name and 
aharacter; how many imagine themselves too much 
occMipiod W'lth their own wants and pursuits to pay 
him tlie le.ist attention ; and where liis reputahon is 
in any degree sjireud, liuwolXeii ithas been attaekeil, 
and how many rivals arc daily lining luabote it. 

IW. MU. 

TO CHARM, ENCHANT, FASCINAIE, 
EN11APTU UE, CAPTIV A T E. 

CHARM, V. Atirartions. EN¬ 
CHANT is compounded of eu and 
chant, sigiiif}ing to act upon as by the 
powtii* of v/iuntiug or music. FAS¬ 
CINATE, in Latin fa^chio, Greek 
/^acTKaiiHo, signified originally among 
the ancients a species of wittdicraft, 
performed by the c\es or the tongue. 
ENRAPTURE, compounded of en 
and 9'apture, signilioa to put into a 
rapture: and rapture, I’roiii tlie Latin 
rapio to seize or carry away, signifies 
the state of being cained away ; w hence 
to enraptuie signifies to put into that 
state. CAPTIVATE, in Latin capii- 
vatus, participle of captive, from capio 
to take, signifies to lake, as it were, 
prisoner. 

To charm expresses a less pow’erful 
effect tlian to enchant; a charm is siinjily 
a magical verse used by magicians and 
sorcerers: incantation or enchantment 
is the use not only of verses, but of any 
mysterious ceremonies, to produce a 
given effect. To charm and enchant in 
this sense denote an operation by means 
of words or motions; Xo/ascinate denotes 
an operation by means of the eyes or 
tongue : the two former are less powerful 
acts than the latter: the superstitious 
haVe always had recourse to charms or 
enchantments, for the purpose of allay¬ 
ing the passions of love or hatred; the 
Greeks believed tliat the malignant in¬ 
fluence passed fascination from the 
eyes or tongues of envious persons, which 
infected the ambient air. and through 
that medium penetrated and corrupted 
the bodies of animals and other things. 
Charms and enchantments are per¬ 


formed by persons \ fascinations are per¬ 
formed by animals: the former ha\e 
always some supposed good in view ; 
the latter have aUvays a mischievous 
tendency : there are persons who pretend 
to charm away the tooth-ache, or other 
pains of the body: some serpents aro 
said toliaveayiwc/wa////^ power in their 
eyes, by which they can kill the animaU^ 
on which they have fixed them. 

ThiMi no planets Btnkc, 

No Tally takes, nor wiluh liiitli ]iuw(‘r to charm, 

SlJAKi,Pl.AUX. 

Whe’r tliou beest lit* or no. 

Or some enchanted trilli* to ubiv e me. 

As late 1 lia\o tieeii, 1 do not know. Siiakspkarc. 

One would think there was some kiiitl of Jawtua- 
tion in the eyes of a large eiicle ol jitfoplu wlwii 
diutiug uliogeilier iiputi uue poison. Adihson. 

To charm, enchant, and fascinate, are 
taken in the improper sense to denote 
moral as well as natural operations; 
enrapture and cajyticate have a moral 
application only, in refurence to those 
things which act inure on the iinagiiia 
tion or the nio'al feelings llnm on the 
senses. To ch irm in this ca^e is to att 
as a charm; to em/iant to act by en¬ 
chantment ; and to fascinate to act hy 
the power of fascination ; all which, a-* 
111 the former case, denote a S( cret or 
involuntary influence. To enrapture 
and captivate, on the other hand, de¬ 
note a direct but irrosistible influence. 
To charm, enchant, and enrapture, w hen 
applied to the same objects, liso in tlioir 
seiiac : to enchant expresses a stronger 
elfect than to charm, and to enrapture 
than to enchant. Music ordinarily 
charms, delightful music charms a deli¬ 
cate ear: the finest music only is calcu¬ 
lated to enrapture, or the liuest ears to 
be enraptured. 

Music has charms to sootlic tlie sa\ago breast. 

L.'o.\c;ui.v>:. 

lie play’d so sweetly, and so sweetly sung, 

Thai on each note th’ enraptur'd audience hung. 

Sir W. Junks. 

Beauty or fine scenery may in the 
same manner charm, euchanl,ox enrap¬ 
ture, according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

So fair a Iaridacai>c charm'd the wond’ring knight. 

Trust not too much to that enchanting fact-, 

Beauty’s a charm, but soon the charm will puss. 

illtVOEN 

To fascinate and captivate arc, 
according to their original import, 
eftener used in a bad sense than a good 
one; we may sometimes speak indif 
ferently of fascinating manners or a 
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address; but for the most 
part what fascinates and captivates acts 
on the passions to the injury of the un¬ 
derstanding : a bad woman may have 
more power to fascinate than a modest 
woman; and flowery language may 
captivate when plain speech would not 
be heeded. 

Wonderful like i‘ the cnae of boldness in civil 
business Wlmt first? Boldness. What second and 
tiiird? Baldness. And yet l>oIdness is the child of 
ii'tiorance and baseness, tar inferior to other |>nrts: 
but nevertheless it doth fascinate and bind hand and 
foot those that are either shallow in judgment or 
\v«‘ak in courage. Bacon. 

Her form the patriot’s robe conceal’d; 

With studied blandishnicnts she bow’d, 

And drew the captivated CMwd. Moork. 

TO CHASTEN, TO CHASTISE. 

CHASTEN.CHASTISE,both come 
through the French chatiery from the 
Latin castif^o^ which is compounded of 
castus and a^o to make pure. 

Chasten has most regard to the end, 
chastise to the means; the former is an 
act of the Deity, the latter a human 
action : God chastens his faithful people, 
to cleanse them from their transgres¬ 
sions ; parents chastise their children, to 
jirevent the repetition of faults: atllic- 
tions are the moans which God adopts 
for chastemng those whom he wishes to 
make more obedient to his will; stripes 
are the means by which oifenders are 
chastised. 

By repairing sometimes to the liou.se of mourning, 
\ou would chasten the looseness of laucy. Blaih 

Bad rharaclers are dispersed aluoad with profu- 
si<;u; I hope for example’s sake, and (us pimish 
iiieiits are designed by the ei\il power) more lor the 
deliTeriiig tho imiuceiit, than the chadising the 
guilt;-. liuoiiis. 

CHA.STITV, CO^•Tl^•E^CE. 

CHASTITY, in French chastite, 
Latin castitas^ comes from cactus pure, 
and the Hebrew hedish sacred. CON¬ 
TINENCE, in French continence^ 
Latin continentuu from continens and 
nontineo^ signifies the act of keeping 
one's self within bounds. 

The.se two terms are equally employed 
in relation to the pleasures of sen.se: 
both are virtues, but sutliciently dis¬ 
tinct in their characteristics. 

Chastity prescribes rules for the in¬ 
dulgence of these pleasures; continence 
altogether interdicts tlieir use. Chastity 
liXtends its views to whatever may bear 
tile smallest relation to the object which 
it proposes to regulate; it controls the 


thoughts, words, looks, attitudes, food, 
dress, company, and in short the whole 
mode of living: continence simply con¬ 
fines itself to the privation of the plea¬ 
sures themselves: it is possible, there 
fore, to be chaste without being con- 
tinenty and continent without being 
chaste. Chastity is suited to all times, 
ages, and conditions; continence be¬ 
longs only to a state of celibacy : the 
Christian religion enjoins chastity as 
a positive duty on all its followers; the 
Romish religion enjoins continence on 
its clerical members: old age renders 
men continenty although it seldom 
makes them chaste. 

It (ails me here lo wrile of chastity. 

That fairest viitue, far above tho rest. Speksfr. 

When Pythagoras enjoined on his disciples an ab¬ 
stinence liom l^.ins. It has beeu thought by some an 
injunction ouly of contintucy. 

Browne’s Vdloar Errors. 

TO CHEAT, DEFRAUD, TRICK. 

CHEAT, in Saxon cettay is in all 
probability connected with the Latin 
captuniy and capio to take, that is to 
take in. DEFRAUD, from de and 
fraudy is either to practise fraud, or get 
from a person by Iraiid. TRICK is in 
French (richer and German betriigeny 
to deceive or get the better of one. 

These terms con\ey the idea of prac¬ 
tising deception, but in different ways. 
One cheats by direct and gross ftiUe- 
bood or artifice; one defrauds by a 
settled plan or contrivance; one tricks 
by a sudden invention. Cheating and 
trirfiing are resorted to in the common 
dealings of men ; both may be equally 
low ill their ends, but not equally base 
in their means. Tricking requires in¬ 
genuity, which is not wanted in the 
practice of cheating. Defrauding ap¬ 
plies to the more "serious concerns of 
life, and for the most part involves a 
breach of confidence, as to defraud one’s 
creditors. 

I uird ofti n to laugh at your honest, simple neigh- 
iKMir Flamboroitgli, uud one «ay or another gene¬ 
rally cheated him once a-year. Uolusmii u. 

Tlie st.itute mentions only fraudulent gifts to 
third ]M>rsons, and procuring thenitol>c seised by 
slinm pnicciu iu ordei to defraud creditors. 

Bi.a .'Kstone 

He who has the character acruOy, tricking man 
is entirely deprived of a priueipai iustrument of busi- 
II ss, trust, M licuce he will find nothing succeed to 
his wish. B.icoM. 

Cheating has respect to the delusion 
praclised on the person, and may there¬ 
fore be applied to whatever produces the 

N 
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delusion. Defrauding respects the 
thing wrongfully got, und may there¬ 
fore be applied to persons, animals, or 
things, which may suffer from fraud: 
as to defraud the state, the revenue, or 
animals of their food. Tn'cking pro¬ 
perly passes only between men in their 
dealings with each other. 

If eVr ambition did my fancy cheat 
Wi.li au> wish so mean as to be i{ieat, 

Ciiutinul', Ile.iv n, slill tioin me to n mo\o 

'J’iie iiimib e blesjiii‘'s ol lli.it life 1 1 um‘ Cow'I.J v. 

Tlioii, viirb't, do..t tby mantel’s deMmr, 

Thou milk'st bis ewes, an<l of eti twiee an hour; 
Offjra-.s and lodder thou litfiaud'st tbed.ims, 

And ol the mother’s dnys tfie sluiMiig l.iinli'-. 

1> IVPI' V. 

TO ( Hl’XK, cum:, C ONTUtU,. 

All these terms expre-s a species of 
rostraiuin'i. CHECK and I’UIiB d(‘ 
ri\e their nieanuig iVoin natural ohjecl 
To check, in Frt'iieh (‘chc •, an ' (it iiiiaii 
schach eliess, m retereuce to the in-ne- 
inent in tht; game of chess, 1»\ \\lucii 
the king IS ])rc\ente(t inoMUg, iinji'i* s 
generally to impede Uie e )llr.^e. <'urh, 
from the curb in the lioi-.^e^ hridli*, 
which sor\es to keep him in, .'-iytiilie. to 
act as a CMrb. "Jo check is piojiciiv 
applied to bodies ill nio'ion, hut cu>(/ 
may be applied to tho.^e w'utdi are at 
rest or in motion : a hoi-hu with a teialcr 
mouth is easily checked with a touch tu' 
the bridle ; a young hoi >e retjuiies to be 
curbed. 

Abrupt .md hnriid as ilie leiiipest jo.im, 

Tiiuudei and ]i;,ditinn^ fl.isli upnn the alene-, 

Till he that, iides lie- wln.lwind < fnrh^ tin le.n, 
Tiien all t'lc woild ol w.iters sleeps a^..! ii. 

Cow rrii 

To check and ioci/rb have also a moral 
application : to CONTROL, contracted 
from counter-roll, or to keep one roll or 
account against another, has only a 
moral application To check is, as 
before, an act of much less restraint 
tlian to curb. Every feeling, ho\\e\er 
gold, may sometimes require to he 
chech'^d; the passions, or will, requiic 
to be cu bed. 

r)e\otion, when it dues not lie under the chfxk ol 
rcagdu, IS apt to deyeneiate iu’o enthnsiasm 

AdPIM/N. 

It is a purpos’d tiling, and grown by plot, 

1 o curb the will of the nohihty. .Shakspeare 

To check is applied to individual acts, 
frequently to the act or circumstance of 
the moment, a.s to check the forward¬ 
ness of youth; to curb and control to 
the general conduct j the former in 
respect to bodies of men as well as 
individuals; the latter in respect to indi¬ 


viduals, as to curb a people by laws, tii 
control youth until they are enabled to 
act for themselves. 

The spring time of our yi ars 
Is soon disliunourpcl and diMiled in most 
lly budding tils, that usk a pnub'iit h.iud 
To chick them. fou'i'i H 

The ju'inl uflionour hai lie.'ii deem'd of iiso 
To teach good ni.iniieri., and to curb abuse. 

Cow I’I 1( 

I?is lioise, as he had cauglit his master's mood. 
Snorting and starting into •.tidden r.ige 
Unhidden, and n >l now to he conhi li'd, 

Kiislied to the chfT. ('uw'I'FK. 

The act of checking is applied to 
one'.s s<‘lf: a ]iers')n may check himself 
when lie is going to speak : to curb and 
CO)!tred are j)ro]ierly applied to the acts 
of o'hers. 

The Min 

( \s if t)ie sun euuld ein\ ) check'd his lie.'im, 

I'ein.-ii hi-, wotlied Ii»e. 

Soloti the iicNt.who liiiill hi*. ei'iiiiMonwe.'il 
Du i;«| uI^’n wiiie b.iso, by b iidor hiws 
A li\<l\ pe,.ple r-Mi.'i//;. 'J'hom^i • 

TO ( ill-.CK. ( IIIJ)I'., UI'.IMUMXM), 

Ml rUOVU, UMlUMwK,. 

CHECK, r. To check, curb (RUDE 
is in S.i\.t»n cidun, jirohahU coiinected 
with c<y4/./w to .‘‘(•old. REi*RI.M.\NH 
iseoinpouuded ol the iiriNutise rc}>n fur 
retro, b.ielvwardsj and mando to appro\e, 

i. e. the eontran of appniving RE- 
i^RO\ E, ill French reprouver, Latin 
reproho, is e impounded of the jirivative 
sellable re and probn, sigmfvnig to fmd 
the con} I ary ofuood, that is to tin 1 had, 
t.» hi-inie. RElHjKE is eonipounded 
of rc and bukc. in French houche the 
mouth, sigmtving to stop the luoutli. 

'I'he idea of expressing one’s di^aji- 

j. rohation of a person’s conduct is cuiii- 
nion to all these terms. A ])ei.son i.s 
checked, that he may not eoiitiiine to do 
what is olfensi\e; l,e is chidden for 
what ho has done, lint he may not 
repeat it: imjX'ninent and forward 
people require to lie checked, that llie\ 
niav nut beeo ue intolerahle; thoughl - 
l("bs pcojile are chiddm when they gi\e 
hurtful proofs of their carelessness. 
People are checked by actions and looks, 
as well as words; they are chid^lcn h} 
words only: a timid per-oii is easily 
checked; the want even of due cncou 
ragenient will serve to damp his r<‘solu 
tion : the young are perpetually falling 
into irregularities wdnch reijuire to be 
chidden. 

But il’u clain’rous \ilc plebeian rose. 

Him wUh reproof he checked, or tam’d w . tli blows. 

PoJ'E. 
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His himsc wan known to all the vagrant train; 

II»j chid their wandering*, but reliev'd their jiain. 

OoLD«MITII. 

To chide marks a stronfrer degree of 
displeasure than reprimavdt and repri- 
mand than reprove or rebuke; a person 
may ch^de or reprimand iti angt*r, he 
reprover and rebukes with coolness: 
great offciu'cs call forth chidings; 
emissions or mistakes occasion or re¬ 
quire a reprimand: iiTe‘julanties of 
conduct give rise to reproof; and im¬ 
proprieties of behaviour demand rebuke. 
Chiding and reprimanding are em¬ 
ployed for offences against the indi- 
Mdual, and in cases where iho greatest 
disparity exists in the station of the 
l)arties ; a child is chid by his parent; a 
servant is reprimanded by his master. 
JUproving and rebuking have less tc 
do with the relation or station of the 
j)arti('s than with the nature of the 
offence: wisdom, age, and experience, 
or a spiritual mission, give authority to 
reproi'^c or rebuke tho.'.e whose conduct 
has violated an> law, human or dnioe : 
the prophet Ts’athau reproved king 
Diiv id for hi>5 heinous ofl'eii' e'' against 
his Maker; our Saviour looter 

for his presumptuous mode of speech. 

'1 liKs of l.iiJtru.igt* wn-i \t‘>y 

ma uhil ij\ tlif (.’I’n'-ui, who lold tin* criuutiul that 
hi* hjHtUi* \u cou'.fiiipt of the couit.” 

AonisoK Axn SihfLr. 

Ho who omlo.ivoiiis (Mdy Iho 
whom hr »/ prorov w ill alw i\s hioo tho s.iti'laotion 
of fill.01 obtaiuiij,'oi do^ol‘VIng kiiiiiuo'S Joii\b<>N* 

VV nil all iho infirmitio* of h's di-^oiji’.os lie oalmly 
Ikuo, «tiid hi> K'lxkei wore mild whou thoir pio\o- 
oalHUis woio gloat. Jti.AiK. 


7 0 rilKCK, STOP. 

C IIEr^K, as before Cc. To checks curb), 
signifie.s to impede the course of a body 
in motion, that is, to cause it to move 
slowly; to STOP (v. Cessation) i» to 
cause it not to move at all : the growth 
of a plant is checked when it doc.*- not 
grow so fast as iihual; its growth 
stopped when it ceases altogether to 
gro.v; the watcM* of a river stopped 
hy a dam ; the rapidity of its course is 
checked by the intervention of rocks ard 
sands. 

When now Nc'Tonthcr <laik 
Checks vegetation in the torpid plant 
kxposed to his cold breath, the tabk begins 

Cowren. 

kmt)0«omM in Itje deep wher<? Tlolland lies, 
Mriluiiks her patient kuiis before me stand, 

V-heie the brand ocean lenfls agaiii-t the land, 
coming tide, 

Lift the lull rampire’s nrlilicial pride. Golp«\;iti# 


These words admit of a similar dis 
tinction when applied to the conduct or 
condition of men and things : if an evil 
be checkedy it is diminished in extent; 
if it be stoppedy it is altogether put an 
end to; so a person may be checked in 
bis career, or stopped in bis career, with 
the like distinction. 

Shall iieilher the admonitions which you reeejvt 
f <iin the visible ineon-tnticy of the worM, iiur tlu 
deehuntiiins of the Di%iiic di'pleasure, be bunieieiit 
to check jour thoughtless career ? JU-aih. 

I’m very horry for Ihy fiiend; ’tis the duke’s 
pleasure, 

VVho*e disposition all the world well knows 
Will not be rubb’d riur $lopp\L Siiakspfahk. 

TO CHKRH, KNCOUR.VGIC, COMFORT. 

CHEER, V. To animate. ENC.'OU- 
RACIE, compounded of <?w and courage^ 
signifies to iiwpirc with courage. CX)M- 
FORT i.s compounded of coin or cum, 
andfortis strong, signifying to invigo¬ 
rate or htrengtben. 

To cheer regards the spirits: to en¬ 
courage the resolution : the sad ivquire 
iohii cheered; the timid to be encou¬ 
raged. Mirthful company is suited to 
cheer Ibo^e who hiliour under any dt- 
ItresMon; the piMSpect of success en- 
couragc'i those who have any object to 
obtain. 

The ercation is a perpetual fe.isl to a good man ; 
everj' thing he sees chcits and delighlb hmi. 

Auptson. 

Ci»mplai.sanre pioduees goodnature and mutual 
beuevoience, euC'xiraiics the tmiorou'i, soothes i' e 
Imbulent, hum.iui/os the fierce, and distuigui'lieb a 
Micietj of civilued persons fiom [a conipiiuj of j s.i- 
\ages.' Adonos. 

To cheer and comfort have both re¬ 
gard to the spirits, hut the latter diiVers 
in degree and manner: to cheer ex- 
pie?.scs more than to comfort; the 
former signifying to produce a lively 
sentiment, the latter to lesscji or remove 
a painful one: vve are cheered in the 
moments of de>poiidency, whether from 
real or imaginary caus-ch.; we are com- 
f tried in the hour of di>tress. 

Applaud us wlu'u we run, console Us when we fall, 
chet-r Us when we leeo^e^. Ik’UKr. 

Sleep sfld >m visit- sorrow. 

When it doe*, it ki n comjorftr. Smaksvkahf.. 

Cheering may be effected either hy 
the direct effort of others or hy any 
thing passing outward or inward ; a 
discourse or voice cheers, a prospect or 
a reflection cheers: comforting is often 
properly effected by external objects, 
whether personal or otherwise. Cheer- 
tug is purely a mental operation, htit 
comforting may act on the body as wck 
a's on the mind. 

n2 
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Tliou{;li the whole creation frowns upon him. nnu 
allnnturu looks black about him, he has his light anil 
support within, that are ublo to cherr his mind, and 
bear him up in the midst of all those liorrors which 
encompass him. Aodisom. 

Tliere are writers of great distinction who have 
made it an argument for Trovulence that the whole 
earth is covered \\ ith green, rather than with any 
other colour, ns being such a sight mixture of light 
and shade that comforts and strengthens the eye, 
instead of weakening or grieving it AnnisoN. 

CHEERFUL, MERRY, SPRIGHTLY, 
GAY. 

CHEERFUL signifies full of 
or of that which cheers {v. To animate). 
MERRY, in Saxon meri^^ is probably 
connected with the word mare, and the 
a strumpet. SPRIGHT¬ 
LY is contracted from «pin7<?r//y. GAY 
is connected with joy and jocund, from 
the Latin jocus. 

Cheerful marks an unruflied flow of 
spirits; with mirth there is more of 
tumult and noise; with ssfpti^htliness 
there is more buoyancy; gaiety com¬ 
prehends mirth and indulgence. A 
cheerful person smiles ; a merry person 
laughs ; a sprightly person dances, a 
gay ])erson takes his pleasure. 1'he 
cheerful countenance is permanently so; 
it marks the contentment of the heart, 
anrl its freedom from pain : the merry 
face will often look sad; a trifle will 
turn mirth into .sorrow: (he sprightU- 
ncss of youth is often succeeded by the 
listlcssncss of bodily infirmity, or the 
gloom of despondency: gaiety is us 
transitory as the pleasures upon which 
it subsists ; it is often followed by sul- 
lenncss and discontent, t'heerfuluess 
is un habitual state of the mind ; mirth 
is an occasional elevation of the spirits ; 
sprightliness lies in the temiieratiirc 
and flow of the blood: gaiety depends 
altogether on external circumstances. 
Religion is the best promoter of cheer- 
fulness ; it makes its possessor pleased 
with himself and all around him ; com¬ 
pany and wine are but too often the 
only promoters of mirth; youth and 
health will naturally he attended with 
sfmghtliness; a succession of pleasures, 
an exemption from care, and the ba¬ 
nishment of thought, will keep gaiety 
alive. 

I have always prororreil cheerfulness to mirth: 
tlio latter I consider as (in act, the former as tt 
habit of the mind. Mirth is short and transient; 
dieerfulncss ttxed and jiermanent. Adoiboi. 

Maukind may lie divided into the merry and the 
Irrions, will) botli of tliem make a very gooil figure 
'n tile species so long as tliey keep their respective 
Humours from degenerating into the ueighbuuriug 
wtreine. Anwsoiit 


lint Venus, anxious for her sou’s nffairs. 

New rounsels tries, and iieu designs piepnres. 

That Cupid should assume the shape and face 
Of sweet Ascauius, and tlie sprightly graee. 

DllYPFll 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

1 turn: and France dis|ilay8 her bright domain. 
Gay, sjirightly land of mirth and social ease. 

Pleas'd with thyself, aliom all the world can please 
GunnsMiTH. 

Sprightliness and mirth are seldom 
employed but in the nroper sense as 
respects persons; but cheerful and gay 
are extended to different objects whicli 
affect the senses or the mind: cheerful 
objects are such as cheer the spirits; 
gay objects please or delight the senses ; 
as a cheerful prospect, a cheerful room, 
gay attire, a gay scene, colours, &c. 

’Twcrc wiser fni 

For mo, ennmonri'd of soquesterod scenes 

.And charmed witli rural UMiity, to repose 

Where chance may thiow me, beneath elm or vine; 

Or, when rough winter rages, on the soft 

And vheltered sofa, wliile ihe nitrous air 

Feeds a blue and makes a cheerful hearth. 

COWPF u 

Say, gentle duroscl, maj I ask, unblanied. 

How tills guy i<le and bpleudtd beats ate ii:im<*d 

Sill W..IoNFS. 

CHIEF, PRINCIPAL, M\IN. 

CHIEF, in French chef from the 
Latin caput the head, signifies belong¬ 
ing to the ujipcrmo^t part. PRIN¬ 
CIPAL, in French principal, J.atiii 
principalis, comes from princejts a chief 
or prince, signifying belonging to a 
jirince. MAIN, from the Latin magnus, 
signifies to a great degree. 

respects order and rank ; prin¬ 
cipal has regard to importance and 
respectability; main to degree or qinin- 
tity. We speak of a chief clerk ; a 
commander in chief; the chief persm 
in a city: but )X\o principal people in a 
city; the principal circumstances in a 
narrative, and tlie main object. The 
chigf cities, as mentioned by geogra¬ 
phers, are those which are clashed in 
the first rank; the principal cities ge¬ 
nerally inrlufie those 'which are the 
most considerable for wealth and pojui- 
lation; these, however, are not always 
technically comprehended under the 
name of chief cities : the main end of 
men's exertions is the acquirement of 
wealth. 

W'lint ii man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Uu but to sleep aud feed ? A beast, uu more I 

The right which one man has to the actions of 
another is generally IsirTowed, or derived iioin one 
oi Iwth of these two great originals, production or 
pobsessioii, which twourei|Xirtuinly Xhevrimipat iiiid 
most undoubted tights that take place in the world. 

SiWlH 
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'I'o iliu acoi'iuutal or uilvuiititiouBiiartflof Par.i<liso 
lAist Home slif'ht exceptions nv v made; but the 
mam fabric is immovably Bup[iurUtd. JoHNsoir. 

CHIEF, LEADER, CHIEFTAIN, 
HEAD. 

CHIEF and CHIEFl'AIN signify 
him who is chief (v. Chief). LEADER, 
from to leadt and HEAD, from the head, 
sufliciently designate their own signifi¬ 
cation. 

Chief respects precedency in civil 
matters; leader regards the direction 
of enterprises: chieftain is a species of 
leader; and head is the superior in 
general concerns. Among savages the 
chief of every tribe is a despotic prince 
within his own district, acting or direct¬ 
ing in particular cases. Factions and 
parties in a state, like savage tribes, 
must have their leaders, to whom they 
are blindly devoted, and by whom they 
are instigated to esery desperate pro¬ 
ceeding. Robbers have their t hieftains, 
who plan and direct every thing, luuing 
an unlimited power over the band. The 
heads of families were, in the primiti^e 
ages, the chiefs, who in conjuncti«)n 
regulated the affairs of state. Chiefs 
have a permanent power, which may 
descend, by inheritance, to branches of 
the same families: leaders and chief¬ 
tains have a deputed power with which 
they arc invested, as the time and occa- 
simi require: heads have a natural 
power springing out of the nature of 
their birth, rank, talents, and situation ; 
it IS not hereditary, but successive. 
Chiefs ought to have superiority of birth 
combined with talents for ruling; leaders 
and chieftains require a bold and en¬ 
terprising spirit; heads should have 
talents for directing. 

No thi'p, Meiiusthcus, Greece could yield, 

'i’o m.irshal uiniicH iii the dusty fiekl. 'Vort. 

When you sepuruto lUc common sort of men from 
their proper chiefVi:n, I no loiificr kno\^ that >enu- 
ruble object culled the people iu such a disbutided 
race of deserters uud vugiibonds. Hukkk. 

Suviigo ullcgea that he was then dependent u|Mm 
the Lord Tyreounel, mho %vas un implicit follower 
of the ministry; and, being enjoined by him, not 
without nieuacus, to write iti praise of his leader, he 
had uot siinicient resuliitiuii to sacridee the pleasuic 
of affluence to that ul iuU'grity. Joiiksoh. 

As each is more able to disti%uish himself as the 
head of a party, he w ill less readily be made a fol- 
loiA er or associate. Johnson. 

CHILDISH, INFANTINE. 

CHILDISH IS in the manner of a 
child. IN FAN TINE is in the manner 
of an \i\fant. 


What children do is frequently sample 
or foolish; what infants do is commonly 
pretty and engaging; therefore childish 
is taken in the bad, and infantine m 
the good sense. Childish manners an* 
very offensive in those who have ceased 
according to their years to be children ; 
the infantine actions of some children 
evince a simplicity of character. 

It may frequently be remarked of the* studionn 
and gpeeulatiTe, that they are proud of triiles, am: 
that their amusement!* scum frivolous and childish. 

Johnson. 

The lay records the labours and the praise. 

And all th’ immortal acts of Hercules: 

First how the mighty bubo, when swath'd in bauds. 
The serpents strangled with his infant liainls. 

Dkyden 

CHILL, COLD. 

CHILL and COLD are but variations 
of the same word, in German halt, &c. 

C/h 7/expresses less than cold ; that is 
to say, it expresses a degree of cold. 
The weather is often chilly in summer; 
but it is cold in winter. Wo sjieak of 
taking the chill off water when the r()ld 
is in part removed ; and of a chill run¬ 
ning through the frame when the cold 
begins to penetrate the frame that is in 
a state of warmth. 

W hen men once reach tlicir autumn, fickle joys 
F.ill olTapace, us yellow lea\es 1‘iom trees; 

'I'lll, lelt ipnte iiakt'd of their happiness. 

In the chill blasts of uinter they expiie. Youno. 

Thus ease after torment is pleasure fora time, and 
we ato very .•igreeably recruited when the body. 
chilled with the weather, is gradually reco\eiing it> 
uatuinl tepidity; but the joy ceases'whcii v\e haie 
foigut the Johnson 

TO CHOOSE, pre:fer. 

CHOOSE, in French choi'^ir, Ger¬ 
man keisen, from the French c/ur, 
Celtic choe dear or good, si uni Ties to 
hold good. PllErKR, in Freneli p7'6~ 
ferer, Latin jjrtrfcrn, cum|iounded of 
pree and fero to take before, signifies to 
take one thing rather than another. 

To choose is to prefer as the genus 
to the species: we always choose in 
preferrin^f, but we do not always piefer 
in choosing. To choose is to take one 
thing from among others ; to prefer is 
to take one thing before or rather than 
another. Wc sometimes choose from 
the bare necessity of choosing; but we 
never prefer without making a positive 
and voluntary choice. 

Judgment was wearied with the i>erplexity of 
chm a whew there was no motive for preference. 

Johnson 

When we choose from a specific mo¬ 
tive, the acts o^choosing anOipreferring 
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iliffer in the nature of the motive. The 
lormer is absolute, the latter relative. 
Wo choose a thing for what it is, or 
what we esteem it to be of itself; we 
prefer a thing for whut it has, or what 
we suppose it lias, superior to another. 
Utility or convenience are grounds for 
choosing ; comparative merit occasions 
the preference: we choose something 
that is good, and are contented with it 
until we see something better which ivc 
prefer. We calculate and pause in 
choosing; wo decide in preferring; 
the judgment determines in making 
the choice; the \vill or the affections 
determine in gi^ ing the preference. We 
choose things from an estimate of their 
merits or their fitness f-r the purpose 
proposed; w’c prefer them from tiieir 
accordance with our tastes, habits, and 
pursuits. Books are chosen by those 
who wish to read ; romances and woiks 
of fi(*,tion arc preferred by general 
readers; h'arned w orks by the s<*lioljr. 
C)ne who wants iiistniction choows a 
master, but lie will mostly prefer a 
teacher whom he knows to a perfect 
stranger. Our choire is good or bad 
according lo our knowledge; our ;vc- 
\erence is just or unjust acc< •riling as it 
IS sanctioned by reason or uthenvihC. 
Our dunce ma) bo directed by our own 
experience or that of otliers; our pre¬ 
ference iiiusl be guided i>y our own 
fcL'lings. We make our choice; we 
give our preference: the first is the 
settled purpose ijf the mind, it fixes on 
the object; the latter is the inclining of 
the wall, it 3 ields to the object. 

Choosing must be employed in all 
the important concerns of lile; prefer¬ 
ring is admi-isible in subordinate mat¬ 
ters only. There is but one thing that 
is right, and that ought to be chisen 
when it is discovered: there are many 
indifferent things that may suit our 
tastes and inclinations ; these we arc 
at liberty to prefer. But to prefer what 
we ought not to choose is to make our 
reason bend to our vill. The path of 
life should be chosen ; but the path to 
1)6 taken in a w'alk may ho preferred. 
It is advisable for a youth in the choice 
of a profession to consult what he pre¬ 
fers^ as he has the greatest chance of 
succeeding when he can combine his 
pleasure with his duty. A friend 
should be chosen: a companion may 
be preferred. A wife should bo chosen ; 
but unfortunately lovers are most apt to 
give a preference in a matter where a 


good or bad choice may determine one’s 
happiness or misery for life. A wise 
prince is careful in the choice of his 
ministers; but a w eak prince has mostly 
favourites wlioiii he prefers. 

Thcie IS iiotliiug of so yrtMt iniporlance lo us as 
thi‘ ^uoil quulitifs of utie to whom wo juiu s 

for lifi\ When the ihoicv is left to fiii iuls, the ehu f 
point uiwler f»m'»itlri itioii is an estuti*; win re the 
parlies vhut/sc lor thenisehes, iheir thonjfhl-. tuiii 
most upon the p-‘r^ou. AoDihON, 

When u m.in ha*, ii miinl to venture Ins money in 
alotleiy, exeiy li^'uie ol it fippeaiseipully ullirlnjj, 
and no iiMiiiiei ol'ieason can be yiveii why a man 
should pirfvr one lo the oiltei beloid the lotter> is 
diawii. AoniaON. 

TO CIIOOSK, PICK, Sl lJ ( T. 

To CHOOSE (i). To choosey prefer) 
is here, as 111 the foregoing article, a 
general and indefinite term, signif 3 ing 
to take one out of two or more, 'fo 
PICK, from the pro}or sense of taking 
a UN ihiiig up with a hc:.k or a pointed 
thing, is eiuplo)ed to signify the taking 
things one h} one; and SELKO'J’, in 
l.atin .selertus, from seligOy or se apart, 
and Icgt, to gatl'.er, signifies pmpeily to 
set apart. We may rhoo,se wluitexer 
eoines in our w’ay wi'.hont rt*gard to liie 
nuniber of the ohjet ts to lie fhosen from, 
hut we jnck or selerf, out of a numher 
only ; to j>ich or .scAW liooks IVoni a 
library: we may yy?cA’one or inan\ out 
of a nunibtT, hut we mostly select a 
iiuinber. Choosing is not alwa\s an 
a<‘t of partieulur do'^ign or discrimina¬ 
tion; i)iitt(>/><cA and select sigrn y lo 
choose, with care, the latter with still 
grealer care than the former. What is 
pidied and selected is always the ht‘st 
of its kind ; but the former is eommoiily 
something of a phisiciil ruiluie, the 
latter of a moral or intellectual descrip¬ 
tion. Soldiers are sometimes pic.hed to 
form a particular regiment ; jneces are 
selected in prose or verse for general 
purposes. 

Mv fn'-nd Sir Jlogar. biii.;; a ^oimI chuidimuri, 
li«a lH*autilu*d tilt’iiiMili* 111 hm church with 
texts of his ow n ihuunntj, Addison, 

I know, by iic\fial exiH-iimeiils, iliat those litl’e 
aiiin).i]> (the iiiitN) tuKe t^iLMt cate to pio'idu thmi- 
whes with wluMt when Ihry cuu liud i1, ami .ilw.k\s 
ptfk out the best. Ai*dison. 

Tlie chief advaiit.ige whieh these fU Stolls have o\wr 
leul lile in, iliut their uiithoi-s aie at libei ty, lhoii;,']i 
"uot tc invent, yet hj silcct ubji-ets. Joiins«».n'. 

TO CIIOOSK, ELECT, 

CHOOSE, V. To choose, prefer. 
Elect, in Latin participle of 

eUgOy is compounded of e and lego, gig. 
nifjing to gather or take out from. 
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Both these terms are employed in re¬ 
gard to persons appointed to an office; 
the funner in a general, the latter in a 
particular sense. Ckoosin^r is the act 
either of one man or of many; election 
is always that of a number; it is per¬ 
formed by the concurrence of many 
voices. A prince rhoosefi his ministers ; 
the constituents elect members of par¬ 
liament. A person is chosen to serve 
the oflice of shentf; lie is elected by the 
corpuralion to be mayor. Choosing is 
an act o‘'authority ; it binds the person 
chosen : election is a voluntary act; the 
elected has the pov.er of refusal. Peuph) 
are obliged to ser\e in some oflices 
when they are chosen, all hough they 
would gladly he exempt. The circum- 
slaiuv of being electal is an honour 
after which they eagerly a-^pire: and 
lor the attainment of whieh they Jisk 
the r projHO’ty, and use the mo>>l stre¬ 
nuous exeit-oiis. 

\\ i.i> were iho Kind’s who inwor a f,' imi'I 

'till with fii.l llicy li.ul niimaskM hi- 
\u • M (’u llio Imtiom i>l 111.** thunijiits 

lU; n-MMuv 

(’oi iiW all f /('I n a^ lu.uiy isM'ii-.t) is as all '-oo 1 m l; 
but I oiiiwall bi'Ufr UiUfii <mu' ot ih.iu r (•(.tl.mh? 

y.v 

^I'o elect may somelimes he extended 
in Its ap])lication to pei'-ons or llungs 
for general purposes, Mhich brings it 
nearer to the word choose ; hut election 
111 ihis ease signifies the choosing one 
out of two m* mure speeitie (*hjeets ; as 
w here one has >e\eral f; lends and makes 
his cleclion of one to bo his eonstant 
eompanioii, ora persmi makes his elec¬ 
tion wheie he has .se\eral alternatives 
set before him. 

til* lh«Ml tow arils tlu' fooiuiU*-. with *liat ilfcfiu-y 
as wotilil not MiiU'i thrin to cctiMue his m.i'tet's 
j'uli;im;iil uud do fiun. C: Aio .nikjM. 

CIUCLK, spin HI-:, Oiut, CLOliF. 

CIRCLE, in Latin rirculus, Greek 
kvkXoc, in all probability comes from 
the Hebrew ehong a circle. SPHERE, 
in J.atin sphrrrn, Greek tr^'.aiprr, from 
inrtipa a line, signifies that \\hicb is etiii- 
tained within a prescribed line. ORIL 
in Latin orbis, from orbo to circumscribe 
with a circle, signifies the thing that is 
circumscribed. GLOBE, in Latin 
globus, in all probaliility comes from 
the Hebrew gal a rolled heap. 

Rotundity of figure is the common 
idea expressed by these terms ; but the 
Circle is that figure which is represented 
on a plane superficies; the others are 


figures represented by solids. AVe draw 
a circle by means of compasses ; the 
sphere is a round body, conceived to bo 
formed according to the rules of geo¬ 
metry by the circumvolution of a circle 
round about its diameter; hence the 
whole frame of the world is denominated 
a sphere. An orb is any body which 
describes a circle ; hence the heavenly 
hi .dies are termed orbs : ?i globe is any 
solid body, the surface of which is in 
every part eqiiidi.*>tant from the centre ; 
of tliis ile^eriptiori is the lerrostiial 
globe. 

A circle may he applied in tlie im- 
proj) r .'.cnse to any lound figure vvhiidi 
IS Ihnned or sii]tj)Osed to be formed liy 
circum-cnhmg a space; simple rotun¬ 
dity coiislituling a cire'e ; in this mati' 
m r a circle may be formed by ixal 
objects, as persons, or by im.ral ohjod',, 
as pleasiiri"'. To the idea of circle i.-, 
annexed that of extent around, in tiie 
Mgiidicalion of a sphere, as a sph/'re of 
activity, whether ajiplied in the philo- 
s!»phical sen^e to luuural hodu*'', »r m 
the moral sense to men. Hollow m ss, 
as well as rotundily, belong', lo an orb ; 
hence w e speak of ihe orb ( f a wliei 1. 
Of a ^btbe, sohdiiy is the pt'cnliar idia- 
raclenslic: hence any hall, iiko the 
hall of the er*th, ma\ be represented as 
a globe. 

I li' 111 F'lilu! f’s luniiiti uu-* li mil reri*i\i' 
ll.ii'li but n, **.u'b lui's'iiiu "1 li»*i |ti w«>i til , 

!• rn at ibi'. ini;.''a\ p.in‘ 1 il nut bf butiu l 
Tu tii ad till' ...mu' ilul il I .V roim.l a al i .uiui, 

‘1 ill' soul us|uii«". t'hjuy tni'uts muu* siilibnu', 

lij s.|ju;e uubo iiuk'il, uiulf lio\t.'tl 1 )\ tmu*. .liM Ss 

Ih irsiitiw s'ngfs 111,in rroMib-iK i* wt* loul, 

III' sll kfs W nil |( l\, !uul blit Wiumils to hf.il, 
KiiiilU. pcrli.ni*, 'omi'litiii's allliots us lu i«*. 

To j'uiiU* uiu \ K'w s to a sublia.i'i hrn' ,T, v i ss. 
Tliousaiuls of Mills boMuiil r.u b othoi b’.i/t*, 

Ihh n'll u or uibs, .mil ;;low w lli mutual ra>i. 

Ji .M Ns, 

'riius roaniin:' wilh aihont'iou'' win;; the yldCt 
rioiu si-oa,. to si-ciu' I'NcursiM*, I b« liuUl 

Itiall li«*r woikcJjjs, boauloous, oi now, 

F.ut Naluru. Mailkt. 

ClltClTIT, TOUK, ROUND. 

CIRCUIT, in French circuit, Latin 
circuitns, participle of circumeo, sig¬ 
nifies either the act of going round, or 
the extent gone. TOUR is from the 
)’'reiich tour, a turn, from the verli 
tourner to turn. ROUND marks the 
track round, or the space gone round. 

A Circuit is made for a specific end 
of a serious kind; a tour is always 
made for pleasure ; a round, like a cir 
cuit, is employed in matters of business, 
but of a more familiar and ordinary 
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kind. A judge goes his circuit at par¬ 
ticular periods of time: gentlemen, in 
times of peace, consider it as an essen¬ 
tial part of their education to make 
what is termed the grand tour: trades¬ 
men have certain rounds^ which they 
take on certain days. We speak of 
making the circuit of a place; of taking 
a tour in a given country; or going a 
particular round. A circuit is wide or 
narrow ; a tour and a round is great or 
little. A circuit is prescribed as to ex¬ 
tent ; a tour is optional; a round is 
prescribed or otherwise. 

Th’ unlletlK'd commanders and Uio martial train 
First make tho eirevit of the candy plain. Dry den. 

Guldsmiili’s tour through Europe wo are told was 
made fur the must part on foot. Jounsun. 

•Tia night! the season whew tho happy take 
Ilt'posc, and only wretches arc awake; 

Now discontented I'husta begin Ihcir nmvds. 

Haunt ruin’d buildings and unwholfsome giounds 

Utwav. 

Circuit is seldom used but in a spe¬ 
cific sense; tour is seldom einploNed 
but in regard to travelling; round may 
be taken "figuratively, as when we speak 
of going one's round of pleasure. 

Savage had projected a perpetual rovrd of inno¬ 
cent pleasure in SVulos, of w Inch ho su‘.i>ecle4l no 
interruption fioni piide, iguor.iiice, oi biut.ility. 

Jon.Nso::. 

rO CIRCUMSCRIBE, INCLOSE. 

CIRCUMSCRIBE, from the Latin 
circum about, and ach'Ao to write, marks 
simply the surrounding with a line. 
INCLOSE, from the Latin inclusus, 
participle of inclaudOy compounded of 
in and claudo to shut, marks a species 
of confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out 
to the eye by a ch’cumscriptinn; its 
extent is limited to a given point by an 
inclosure. A garden is circumscribed 
by any ditch, line, or posts, that serve 
as its boundaries ; it is inclosed by wall 
or fence. An inclosure may serve to 
circujnscnbe; but that which circum¬ 
scribes is frequently imaginary, and 
will not serve to inclose. 

Who can imagine that the cxidence of a croattiro 
is to be circumscribed by time, whoso thoughts arc 
n<-i? Apdison. 

Remember on that happv coast to huild. 

And with a trench inclose tho fruitful field. Dbydek. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, SITUATION. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, in Latin cir¬ 
cumstantial from circum and sto, signi¬ 
fies what stands about a thing, or 
belongs to it as its accident. SITUA¬ 


TION, in French situation^ comes 
from the Latin situst and the Hebrew 
sot to place, signifying what is placed in 
a certain manner. 

Circumstance is to situation as a 
part to a whole; many circumstances 
constitute a situation: a situation is 
an aggregate of circumstances. A per¬ 
son is said to be in circumstances of 
affluence who has an abundance ot 
every thing essential for his comfort 
he is in an easy situation when nothing 
exists to create uneasiness. Circum¬ 
stance respects that which externally 
affects us; situation is employed both 
for the outward circumstances and the 
inward feelings. The success of any 
undertaking depends greatly on the 
circumstances under which it is begun ; 
the particular situation of a person s 
mind will give a cast to his words or 
aciions. Circumstances are critical, a 
situation is dangerous. 

As for the nsOs bebn\iom' in surli nice circum 
stanc'S, whellier be would slaive tuMtiier I’l.ni 
Ills iieutiality to the two buiidlus of hay, 1 shall not 
pujsume to deteimine, ’ Amu* on. 

WV are not at present in a proper situn'im to 
judge of the counctL In w htch Proi ideiico arts 

AnpiboN. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, INCIDENT, FACT. 

CIRCUMSTANX’E (v. Circum¬ 
stance, situation) is !ts before, a general 
term. INCIDENT, in Latin inridens, 
paiticiple of ?wricks or in and cado to 
fall, signifying what falls upon or to 
another thing, and FACT, in Latin 
factus, participle o^facio to do, signifj- 
ing the thing done, are species of nr- 
cumstances. Incident is wbal happens ; 
fact is what is done; circumstance is 
not only what happens and is done, hut 
whatever is or belongs to a thing. To 
every thing are annexed ci7'cumstancvs, 
either of lime, place, age, colour, or other 
collateral appendages, which change its 
nature. E\ery thing that moves and 
operates is exposed to incidents; effects 
are produced, results follow, and changes 
are brought about; these are incidents: 
whatever moves and operates does, and 
what it produces is done or is the fact: 
when tho artificer performs any work of 
art, it depends not only on his skill, but 
on the excellence of his tools, the time 
he employs, the particular frame of his 
mind, the place where he works, with 
a variety of other circumstances^ whe¬ 
ther he will succeed in producing any 
thing masterly. Newspapers abound 
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with the various incidents which occur 
ill the animal or the vegetable world, 
some of which are surprising and sin¬ 
gular ; they likewise contain a number 
offeuits which serve to present a melan> 
choly picture of human depravity. 

You % ery oflon hear pi'oplc, after a etory has been 
tohi^ with some entertaining circumstances, tell it 
again with particulars that destroy the jest. 

Steki.e. 

It is to be considered that Providence in its eco¬ 
nomy re;;ards the whole system of time and things 
together, so that we cannot discover the l>eautiful 
eonuexiun between incidents which lie widelysupa- 
»ate in lime. Aomsoy. 

In describing the achievements and institutions of 
the Spaniards in th.- New V\ orld, 1 liave dep.irted 
in nmny instances from ttic iiecounts of preci*diug 
liistoriaiis, iiud h.ue often icliited^ic/s which seem 
to have been unknown to them. IIobeutson. 


Tho/rtci of n full of ex)xirts ujsnt Iho rcstriuning 
dan, and of a rise updn the taking jilace of the ee< 
arging plan, is established lieyond all contradiction. 

UUUKK. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, PARTICULAR, 
MINUTE. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, from circum- 
stance, signifies consisting of circum¬ 
stances. PARTICULAR, in French 
particulier, from the y/oxdi particle, sig¬ 
nifies consisting of particles. MIN UTE, 
in Frcu^di minute, Latin minulus, par¬ 
ticiple of minw) to diminish, signifies 
diminished or reduced to a very small 
point. 

Circumstantial expresses less than 
particular, and that less than minute. 
A circwmtafitial account contains all 


Circumstance is as often employed 
\yith logard to the operations or projier- 
tics of things, in which case it is most 
analogous to incident and/a^ f .* it may 
then be employed for the whole affair, 
or any part of it whatever that can be 
distinctly considered. Incidents and 
facts cither arc circumstances, or have 
circumstances belonging to them. A 
remarkably abundant crop in any par¬ 
ticular part of a field is for the agricul¬ 
turist a singular circumstance or inci¬ 
dent ; this may be rendered more sur¬ 
prising it associated with unusual sterility 
ill other parts of the same field. A 
robbery may either be a fact or a cir¬ 
cumstance ; its atrocity may he aggra¬ 
vated by the murder of the injured 
parties, the savagencss of the perpe¬ 
trators, and a variety of circumstances. 
Circumstance comprehends in its sig- 
Hificiition whatever may he said or 
thought of any thing ; incident carries 
with It the idea of whatever may befall 
or he said to befall any thing ; /oc/ in¬ 
cludes in it nothing but what really is or 
is done. A narrative, therefore, may con¬ 
tain many circumstances and incidents 
without any/ar/, when what is related 
is either fictitious or not positively 
known to have happened; it is neces¬ 
sary for a novel or play to contain much 
inrident, but not farts, in order to render 
it iiitoresting; history should contain 
nothing h\x\, facts, as authenticity is its 
chief merit. 

It was another nVeamstonreof the looseness of the 
*’*^Vi”* that messengers went forward 

und backwanl with all seciiiity. Ciarrndow. 

** n '‘■nti great 

® **‘® common incidents in 

dauL disiHised t>y very common iiici- 

dents to very serious oontempUtlou. Johssok. 


leading events; a particular account 
includes every event and movement, 
however trivial; a minute account 
omits nothing as to person, time, 
place, figure, form, and every other 
trivial connected with the 

events. A nan alive may be circum¬ 
stantial, particular, or minute ; an in¬ 
quiry, investigation, or desciiption, may 
be particular or minute; a detail may be 
minute. An event or occurrence may 
he particular, a circumstance or par¬ 
ticular may bo niinuic. We may be 
generally satisfied with a circumstan^ 
tiai account of ordinary events; but 
whatever interests the feelings cannot 
be detailed w iih too much pariiculantij 
or minuteness. 

Thomson's wide expansion of‘f;inieral ^ieMs, and 
his cuuuK’i'utuin ol cticumshintuu Vtuielies, woubl 
hive been ubsInicUHl .ind cniban.isscd by thi> fre¬ 
quent iiilersei turns of tlie bensewhieh are ihe iieeet.- 
sary cDccU ot llie rhjme. John bu.s. 

I am extremely troubled at the return of \mir 
di afuess; jou cuuiiut be too jAirttculnr lu theuccimnu 
ol jour liealtli to me. I'ove. 

When pope’s letters were published and avowed, 
ns thej had relation to recent f.icls, and jiersons 
eithiT ihen Iniii^' or not >el forgotten, tliey may l>o 
supposed to has e foutid ro.iders; bill us the lucUwere 
rntnufe. and the rliarnrters little known or little re¬ 
garded, they awakened no jKipulur kiudness or re¬ 
sentment, Johnson. 

TO CITE, QUOTE. 

CITE and QUOTE arc both derived 
from the same Latin verb cito to move, 
and the Hebrew sat to stir up, signifyin" 
to put into action. ** 

To cite is employed for persons or 
things; to quote for things only; authors 
are cited, passages from their works are 
quoted: we cite only by authority; we 
quote for general purposes of conve¬ 
nience. Historians ought to cite theii 
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iLiithority in order to strengthen their 
evidence and inspire confidence; con- 
troversialists must quote the objection¬ 
able passages in those works which they 
wish to confute: it is prudent to die no 
one wliose authority is questionable ; it 
is superlluous to quote any thing that 
can be easily perused in the original. 

The great woik of which Jusiinian has Ihc credit 
coii'.ixLs of texts collt’cud liom law books of iqj- 
proved aiithorily; and those texts are digested ac- 
couliiig Uj a bociitilical analjBIS i llie names of the 
ongiii.il aiithois and the titles of theii se^eiiil books 
beiiig constantly citcl. SihA\'. Jun»s. 

I^et ns consider wltal is Ituly g-oiions accoiding to 
the author 1 liiuc to-day quoted in the front ol niy 
paiiof. ' SrElLE. 

TO CITF, SUMMON. 

Thk idea of calling a person nutho- 
ritati\el> to ap\)ear is etdumon to tlieso 
terms. CITE (c. To rile, quo'r) is used 
ill a general sense, SUMMON (r. To 
call) in apaiticu'ar and tccluiicul sense : 
a person may be cited to apj^car bef re 
ills superu'r; he is summoned to appear 
before a court: the station of tl c indi- 
’\idual gives authority to the act of 
ciling ; the law itself gi\es ai.tlionty to 
that oX snmtnonitig. When etfe is used 
ill a legal sense, it is mostly ('mpl() 3 ed 
for Witnesses, and sinnmoti lor e^er} oc¬ 
casion : a jicrson is citui to give evi¬ 
dence, he is summoned to answer a 
eluirge. Cite is seldomer used in the 
legal sense than in that of catling by 
name, in which general acceptation it 
is employed with regard to autliors, us 
specified in the pieceding article, and 
111 some few other connections: the 
l<‘gal is the ordinary sense of summon ; 
it ma}^ however, be extended in its ap¬ 
plication to a military summons of a for¬ 
tified town, or to any call for which there 
may be occasion ; as when we speak of 
the summons which is given to attend 
the death-bed of a friend; or figuratively, 
death is said to summon mortals from 
this world. 

r/rn social fricudshi]) dims Ids car, 

Ami ci'ti liini to thu {mblic splicre. Shenstokl. 

'1 he bly cncluinircsa summi^n d all her train, 

Alluriug Venus, queen of lagrunt love. 

The boon conijiauuni B.icchus loud and vain. 

And tiicking llcimes, god of fraudful gain. West. 

CIVIL, POLITE. 

LIV IL, in French ddl, Latin civilise 
from civis a citizen, signifies belonging 
to or becoming a citizen. POLITE, in 
hreiich po/t, Latin participle of 

polio to polish, faiguifles properly po¬ 
lished. 


These two epithets are employed to 
denote difierent modes of acting in 
social intercourse: p expresses more 
than civil; it is poissihle to he civil 
without being polite: politeness sup¬ 
poses civiliti), and something in ad¬ 
dition. Civilitij is confined to no rank, 
age, condition, or country ; all haNc an 
opptrtunity wiih equal propriety of 
being civil, but not so with politeness; 
that requires a certain degree of eijua- 
lity, at least the equality of education ; 
it w'ould be contradictory for masters 
and servants, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, to be polite to each 
other. Civihtij is a Olirif>tiaii duty ; 
theic arc times when every man ongiil 
to be civil to his luighbour: politeness 
IS rather a wdunlary de\otioii of our¬ 
selves to others: among the inferior 
orders cirility is indispensable: an on- 
civil person in a subordinutc itatudi is 
an obnoxious member of soeuTy : among 
the higher orders politeness l^ often a 
substitute; and, wbtd'e the f“nu and 
s]int arc combined, it su[K*r'-eiles lie 
necessity of nvili'ij: poll envss is tlie 
sweeliiier ol'liuman toeiety ; it gi\es a 
eliarm to every thing that is siid and 
done. Civility is eonti nied with ])leas- 
ing when the «>ceas!on oilers : politcms.s 
.^eeks the opportunity to please, it lue- 
vents the necessity of a-'king by ant ei- 
patmg the wishes ; it is lid I of delieatc 
alleiiti'tn'^, and is an aeliNc beiieNoleiue 
in the minor loiieeins of life Civil is 
therefore must properly applied to what 
passes fiom and to persons of inferior 
eondilion; us the peasantry are very 
civil. 

Wc have a young worn, n who li.'ks nunc (otaKc up 
]» r hulguigs hi'if, amt 1 tloii t bi-hcio ''he li i'. gi l 
any money', by hej uyvi-ciciti';/. Uo'l)^^urH. 

Or it may he a})plied to the ordinaly 
transactions of life without distinction of 
rank. 

I would uol wish to be tljoiight foigelful vl'dti- 
tilics. Jou.\.-.oN. 

Polite is applied to those who are m 
a condition to have good breeding. 

A poUte oounlry stpurc bhail maK«‘ you as many 
bows in half an hour as would scric a c*airticr loi u 
week. Aonisuft. 

Civility is rather a negative than a 
positive quality, implying simply the 
absence of rudeness. requires 

positive and peculiar projicrties of the 
head and heart, natural and aeiiuired. 
To be civil, therefore, is the least that 
any one can be to another it he do not 
wish to olfend; but politeness, where it 
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IS real, is as stronf^ an indication of 
kindness in the outward behaviour as 
the occasion calls for. 

He In8 yjxxl uaturo. 

Aa<l I ha\e gotxl maiiucrs ; 

liis 8ons too me nvH to uie, heo.uiso 

I do uot pruuvid to bo wiser tliuti they. Otw'AV. 

'rlio true «‘lTect of ^'ctiuitie politeness seems to be 
rather ease Ilian pU-a-mo. Joiiwson. 

The term civil mny be applied h^^ura- 
tively, but pnlUcness is a cliaracteristic 
of real pei>ons only. 

] lifiird a nierniiiid on a ilolphiii's back, 

ITtl' nn:' such flub ct and bainioniuua souu’s, 

Tlial llic Hide sea grew civil at luM suni.' 

Sii^kspeahe. 

TTpoii first appioat lies be liad an air of rc-icrvc, 
teiuiicicd, howiwcr witli much for he was 

1 liigli liied geiillcinan. {.‘umueula: d. 

CIVIL, or>Lir.JN(;, cdmllaisa.nt. 

CTVIL (<; (‘in/, poiifc) is mure }.e- 
neral than OIILKUNCj, wliieh sij^ni- 
ties ready to obliue. One is always 
nnl whi'ii one i'^ of/Imitm, but not 
alwuNs oii/intiiijr when one is rivil. 
('in/ applies 10 words or inamn'i* as 
well as to the i'clioii ; uhli<j:inic to the 
art ion only. As cini is indelinite in its 
meaniiii»\ .“oit i*. indis<*rimmate in it»ap- 
jiluMtion : (if /iLinii;, on tl.e other hand, 
is eonliiK’d to what jui^^es between par- 
licnlar persons or under jiaitieiilar cir- 
eiimst.inces, Straimers ina\ he civil, 
and persons may frequently be civil 
wdio fiom tl'cir situation may be ex- 
pi'cied to be otherwise; one friend is 
(jl/lii>i/i<[ to another. 

Wi* wi'ie \isi1ed hj an oflVer of the Health olTice, 
and obliged to give o.itli w.tli regard to ihi* ciiciin- 
hl.HU'es ol oul M»y ge. ill* b ha\cd in the mi/t'sl 
ntaniiet. IIKYDONE. 

The sheptieid tiome 

Hies mens heaited, and by turns rcle-ses 
Till* ruddy inilkmaul ol hei biininiing pad, 
riie lii-iiiilj wlioni ].eili.ips Ills witle-s hcait 
Siiici reh hee-, bj that best language shown 
l‘l'coidi.il glance", an I uhlt<ji<ig deeds. Thomson. 

Civil and obli^iii^ both imply a 
desii\‘ to do a kindness; but COM¬ 
PLAISANT, winch is a ^ariatinn of 
contp/arcrif, from coniplaren, to he highly 
plea^ed, signifies the desire of reeeivuig 
])h'asure, which is a refined mode of 
doing a kiudiioss. 

I Hiemed no pleased witli what every one .and 
sniiled With 8o much lompldisanct at ail their pis*ity 
fancies, that tiiuugh I did nut put one word into 
their discouisc, 1 have the vanity to think they 
looked upon me as veiy agreeable com pan v. 

A DPI SON. 

Cu'tVi7y, lying very much in the man¬ 
ner, may bo put on, and complaisance, 
implying a concern to please by being 
pleased, may be bad if it lead one to 
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consult the humours of others to the 
sacrifice of duty or propriety. 

Piide is never mote oirensive than when it tt n- 
dcsccudu to be civil. Cumbehla.m*. 

Let no tomp'.(usance, no gentleness of temper, no 
weak desire of pi asiiig on }our part, no wlie* diing, 
coaxing, nor flattery on other people s, inaKc jou 
rec< de one jot fiom any iH>int that leasun and piu- 
deuce have bid you pursue. Cuksi tutu ld. 

CLANDi:sTl> E, SEC RET. 

CLANDESTINE, in Latin cLndes- 
tinus, comes from c/dm svcictly. SE¬ 
CRET, in Fronrhsvrrcl, Latin secretus, 
paiticiple of secerno to separate, signi' 
fies remote from observation. 

Clanicshne expresst's more than a<?- 
cret. To do a llimg clandi’Ciiu'lij i.s to 
elude observation ; to do a thing secretly 
is to do it w itliout the knowledge of any 
one: \(’\\aX, h dan destine is unallowed, 
whicliis not nece.'-s.iril) the {’a>e with 
what is sei'ved. With the clandestine 
must be a mixture of uit; w iih s/ ryef'ij 
caution and management are lequisite: 
a clandestine, mnrriage is elfected by a 
studied plan to escape noi.ce : a sa ret 
mairiage is eondueted by the foibear- 
ance of all communication : c. n-piratois 
liave manj clandestine (/roceedings and 
.vr-'/'VT/'nileiinus : an uiifailhfiil servant 
clandestinely convtAS a\va> Ins master's 
jiroperty from Ins premises; a thief 
secretly takes a purse from the pocket 
of a b}stander. 

I wtMit to this rliiudesttnc liKlJng, and found to my 
amazement all the oru.imcuts of .v line gcutlcm iii, 
which he had taken upon credit. Jon ^o^^ 

Yc who pluck the flow ct**, and 'jpoil llit* sp'tiig, 
iJcwaie the sunt sn.ike that shoots a slu g. 

I'f.YI'FN 

TO CLASP, IlL'O, 1 MIIRVCE. 

To CLASP, from the noun clasp, 
signifies to lay hold td’ like a clasp 
IIUG, in Saxon lioLan, is connected 
with the German hii^en, which signi¬ 
fies toenclo.se with a hetlgt*, and figura¬ 
tively to cherish or take special care of. 
EMBRAC ■ K, in 1'rent'll embrasser, is 
compounded of on or mi and bras the 
arm, s'ginr)ing to take or lock in one’s 
arms. 

All these terms are emplovcd to ex¬ 
press the act of enclosing another in one’.s 
arms: c/t/Apmarks this action when it is 
performeil with the warmth of true af 
fectioii; hug is a ludicrous sort of clas}.~ 
ing, which is the consequence of igno¬ 
rance or extmvagant feeling; embrace 
is simply a mode of ordinary salutation : 
a parent w ill clasp his long lost child in 
his arms on their re-meeting; a |>casant 
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in the excess of his raptures would 
throw his body, as well as his arms, 
over the objec;t of his joy, and stifle 
with hugging him whom he meant to 
embrace; in the continental parts of 
Europe embracing between males, as 
well as females, is universal on meeting 
after a long absence, or on taking leave 
for a length of time; embraces are some¬ 
times given in England between near 
relatives, but in no other case. 

Thy suppliuut, 

I beg, and clasp thy kiiets. Milton. 

Thyself o boy, assume a boy’s dissembled face. 

That when, amidst the fervour of the feast. 

The Tyiiuii hugs and funds thee on her breast. 

Thou muyst infuse thy \euum in her vems. 

Dryoen. 

The king nt length, linTiiig kindly reproached lle- 
lim fur di prhing lum so long ol such a brother, cm- 
braced Ualsura with the greaieat tendciueas. 

Addison 

Clasp and embrace may be applied to 
other objects besides persons in the 
same sense. 

Some more aspiring catch the neighbouring ihiub. 
With clasinng teudiils, and iii\csther brunch 

Cowrr-B. 

Man, like the gen’rous s ine, 8ui»porled lis ca. 

The strength he gains is fiom th’ embrace he giscs. 

I’oi-t. 

CLASS, ORDER, RANK, DEGREE. 

CLASS, in French classes Latin 
ckmis, very probably from the Greek 
KXanmr, a fraction, uivi'>ion, or class. 
ORDER, in French ort/re, Latin ort/o, 
comes from the Greek opxoc a low. 
which is a species of order. RAN K, in 
German rang, is connected with row, &c. 
DEGREE, in French degre, conies fiom 
the Latin gradus a step. 

Class is more general than order ; de¬ 
gree is more specific than rank. Class 
and order are said of the persons who 
are distinguished ; rank and degree of 
the distinction itself: men belong to a 
certain class or order; they hold a 
certain rank; they are of a certain 
degree: among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly divided into 
classes according to their property; but 
in the modern constitution of society, 
classes are distinguished from each 
other on general, moral, or civil grounds; 
there are reputable or disreputable 
classes; the labouring classy the class 
of merchants, mechanics, &c.: order 
has a more particular signification; it 
is founded upon some positive civil pri¬ 
vilege or distinction; the general orders 
are divided into higher, lower, or middle, 
arising from the unequal distribution of 


wealth and power; the particular orders 
are those of the nobility, of the clergy, 
of freemasonry, and the like: rank dis¬ 
tinguishes one individual from another; 
it is peculiarly applied to the nobility 
and the gentry, although every man in 
the community holds a certain rank in 
relation to those who are above or below 
him: degree, like rank, is applicable to 
the individual, but only in particular 
cases; literary and scientific degrees are 
conferred upon superior merit in dif- 
feient departments of science ; there are 
likewise degrees in the same rank, 
whence we speak of men of high and 
low degree. 

Wc nrc by our occupatioiia, education, and habits 
of life, divided almost into diflTcrcut species. Each 
of those classes of tlie human race li.is desires, tears, 
and conversation, vexations and merriment, peeuli. t 
tu itself. Johnson'. 

I,earning and knowledge are perfections in us not 
as we are men, but as we are reasonablu creatures, 
iu which order of beings the female world is upon the 
same level with the male. Addison. 

Young women of linniblG mnk, ami small preteii- 
siotis, .should be purticiilaily niutioiiK bow ti vain 
ambition ol being iioiiced by their superiors bctra.K 
them iiilu an atteni))t at diMpIn^iii;.' their unjiio- 
tccted peibuns on a stage. t’UMiiEULAM). 

Then learn, ye fair ! to soften sf*]enihmr*B ray, 
Endure the swam, the )ouUi of low dtgree. 

bHl!..\S)O^E 

TO CLASS, ARRANGE, RANGE. 

To CLASS, from the noun class, sig¬ 
nifies to put ill a class. ARRANGE 
and RANGE are both derived from 
rank and row, signif}ing to place in a 
certain order. 

The general qualities and attributes 
of things are to be considered in r/uA.v- 
ing; their litness to stand by each 
other must be considered in arixmging ; 
their capacity for forming a line is the 
only thing to be attended to in ranging. 
Classijication the purposes either 
of public policy or science ; arranging 
is a matter of convenience to the indi¬ 
vidual himself; ranging is a matter of 
convenience lor others : men are classed 
into difteient bodies according to sorno 
certain standard of property, power, 
education, occupation, &c.; furniture 
is arranged in a room, according as 
it answers in colour, shade, con¬ 
venience of situation, &c.; men are 
ranged in order whenever they make a 
jirocession. All these words require 
more or less exercise of the intellectual 
faculty, but classing is a more abstract 
and com{)rehensivc act than eitbor 
arranging or ranging. All objects, 
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CNtcrnal or internal, may admit of claS‘ 
sijicatioriy according to (heir similitudes 
and differences; but arranging and 
ranging are particular acts employed 
in regard to familiar objects, and the 
order in which they ought to be placed 
Ideas arc classed by the logician into 
simple and complex, abstract and con¬ 
crete ; an individual arranges his own 
ideas in his mind: words are classed 
by the grammarian into different parts 
of speech ; words are arranged by the 
writer in a sentence, so as to be suitable. 
To arrange is a more complex proceed¬ 
ing than simply to range ; a merchant 
or tradesman arranges liis affairs when 
they arc got into confusion, but a shop¬ 
keeper ranges his goods in such man¬ 
ner as best to set them out to view. 

lint no such constancy can he cxiiectetl in n. 
people ]>olisliedl>\ arts uiul classed by subuidination. 

Johnson. 

Yet just arrangement, rarely hrou^ht to pass 
Mul by a inaslei’s liaiid dispo-uiiff w*U 
The ^ay di\er>ilit‘8 ot leaf and flower, 

Must lend its aid t’ illustrate all their charms. 

C*>\vpy B. 

I’lnnt henind plant aspiriui*. in the ^an 
Vlie dwarli-h; in the rear reUre<l, hut s'ill 
Subhinc nba^e the rest, the statelier stand. 

So once wete ranged the sons of ancient Uunie, 

.4 iH)ble show 1 wliile Kosems tru<l the sta;.'e. 

CoWPtB. 

These words are applied figuratively 
in the same sense. 

We arc all ranked and dimed by Him who seeth 
into e%'ery heart. ili.\i». 

In vain jou attempt to reRuhvtn your expense, if 
into yoiii uniuseiiietits, or your socii'tv, disorder has 
eiepi. You haye admitted a principle of confusion 
whirh will deteat all your plans, and |)cr]>lex and 
eiiiariRle what you sought to arrange. llf.AiR. 

A noble writer bhoiihl be liorn with this faculty 
(a stioiiR iniaRiuation), so as to be well aide to re 
eeue lively ideas from outward objects, to retain 
them long, and to range them together in such 
figures and rejiresentutious as arc must likely to hit 
the fancy of the re.ider. AnnisoN. 


CLKAN, CLEANLY', PURE. 

CLEAN and CLEANLY is in Saxon 
claene, PURE, in French pur, Latin 
purus. 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt 
or soil; cleanly the disposition or habit 
of being clean. A person who keeps 
himself clean is cleanly; a cleanly ser¬ 
vant takes care to keep other things 
clean. Chan is employed either in the 
jiroper or the figurative sense; pm'e 
mostly in the moral sense. the hands 
should be clean; the heart should be 
pure: it is the first requisite of good 
writing that it should be clean; it « of 
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the first importance for the morals of 
youth to be kept pure. 

Age itself la not unamiable while It is preserved 
clean and unsullied. Spectatou. 

In the east, wrhere the warmth of the climate make 4 
cleanliness mure immediately nece«sary than iu 
rolder countries, it is made one part of their religion. 
The Jewish law, and the Mahometan, which in some 
things copies after it, is tilled with bathing, purillca- 
tioui, and other rites of the like nature. Though 
there is the above-named convenient reason to be 
assigned for these ceremonies, the chief inti'ntioii 
was to typify inw'ard parity of heart. Spectatou. 

CLEAR, LUCID, BRIGHT, VIVID. 

CLEAR, V. To absolve, LUCID, in 
Latin lucidus, from luceo to sliints 
and lu.T light, signifies having light. 
BRIGHT, V. Bright ness. VIVID, 
I.atin vividus, from vivo to live, signi¬ 
fies being in a state of life. 

These epithets mark a gradation in 
their sense; the idea of light is common 
to them, but clear expresses less than 
lucid, lucid than bright, and bright 
less than idvid; a mere freedom from 
stain or dulncss constitutes the clear¬ 
ness; the return of light, and con>.e- 

? [uent removal of darkness, constitute.-* 
ucidity; brightness suppo^es a certain 
strength of light: vii'itlness a freshness 
combined with the strength, and e\cn a 
degree of brilliancy : a sky is clear that 
is divested of clouds ; the atmosphere is 
lucid in the day, but not in the night; 
the sun shines bright when it is unob- 
stiTicled by anytliing in the atmo¬ 
sphere; lightning sometimes presents a 
vivid redness, and sometimes a vivid 
paleness : the light of the stars may be 
clear, and sometimes bright, but never 
vivid; the light of the sun is rather 
bright than clear or vivid; ihe light of 
the moon is either r/eor, bright, or vivid. 
These epithets may with equal pro¬ 
priety be applied to colour as well as to 
light: a clear colour is unmixed with 
any other; a bright colour has some¬ 
thing striking and strong in it; a vivid 
colour something lively and fresh in it. 

Some choose the clearest light. 

And boldly challenge the most piercing eye. 

Kosoomuom. 

Nor is the stream 
Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air. 

Though one triiii.-ipanmt vacancy it seems. 

Void of their unseen people. Thomson. 

This place, the brightest mansion of the sky. 

I’ll call the palace of the Deity. *Drvdbk. 

From the moist meadow to the wither’d hill. 

Led by Ihe breeze, the vivid verdure runs. 

And swells and deepens to the ohcrbh’d eye. 

Thomson. 

In their moral application they pro- 
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CLEARLY. 


CLEARNESS. 


serve a similar distinction: a conscience 
is said to be clear when it is free from 
every stain or spot; a deranged under¬ 
standing may have lucid intervals; a 
bright inlcllect throws light on every 
thing around it; a iivid imagination 
glows with every image that nature 
presents. 

I liK)k upon a souiul imaKin.ition as the greatest 
blessing ot litV?, uoxt to a clear Igmont and a good 
coiiscu'nce. Am>i''ON. 

1 believe were ItoiiS'.i'iui sibxe, and in one of liN 
lucid intenals, lie would bo shucked at the piacUenl 
fiei>/\ of his scholars. JtUEKfc. 

lint ill a body winch doth fieely yield 
Ili>« ports to uMson's rule obedient, 

'I’heie Altiia, like ii \irgin ipieen most biig/it. 

Doth lloniish in all beauty excellent Spenhxr. 
There let the ebishic page th> f.iney lead 
Tliiough ini.il hcericb, sueh as tlie Mantuan swain 
V.unt-. ill the nia'cbless hatmony <if song: 
tb e.itch th\sell the luiidseape, g.uling swift 
Athwait un.'tyiuaMou's vtvtd c;e. 'I’homson*. 

rr.i-.AKLY, ly. 

That i> «een CLEARLY of which 
one hus a clear view independent of any¬ 
thing oKe ; that is seen DISTINCTLY 
which is seen so as to dislinguish it fivmi 
other ohjects. We sec the moon clearly 
whenever it shines; but tie cannot see 
the .spots in tlie moon (hstincthj with¬ 
out the lielp of glasses Wiuit we sec 
dfsti/icll// muat be seen clearly^ but a 
thing may he seen clearly without being 
seen distinctly. A want of light, or 
the iiiteiAention of other objects, pre¬ 
vents Us from seeing clearly ; distance, 
or a defect in the sight, prevents us 
from .seeing di.siinrtly. Old men often 
see clearly^ but not distincJly ; they ])er- 
ceive large or luminous objects at a 
distance, but they cannot (lisliiiguish 
such small objects as tlie characters of 
a book without the help of convex 
glasses; short sighted persons, on the 
contiury, see near objects distinctbjy 
but they have no clear vision of distant 
ones, unless they are \iewed through 
concave glasses. 

The custom of arguing on any side, p\en Hg.iinst 
oiii tieii*ii.isi(m, dims the iiudcM'Standiiig, and iiiiikeK 
It lij degrees lose the f.icnlty of disceiiiing e'enrh/ 
between tiuth and falbehood. . Locke. 

Whether weuie able to comprehend all the opeia- 
lions ol natuie, and the manners of them, it matters 
not to iniimre; hut this is certain, that we can com- 
]iiehend no more of them than we can dittiuctly 
conceive. Locke. 

CLEARNESS, PERSPICUIiy. 

CLEARNESS, from c/«?ar {v. Clears 
lucid), is here used figuratively, to mark 
the degree of light by which one sees 
things distinctly. PERSPICUITY, 
in French perspiemUy Latin person- 


cuitas, from perspicuus and pei'spicio to 
look through, signifies the quality of 
being able to be seen through. 

These epithets denote qualities 
equally requisite to render a discourse 
intelligible, hut each has its peculitir 
character. Clearness respects our ideas, 
and springs from the distinction of the 
things themselves that are discussed : 
perspicuity resjiects the mode of ex¬ 
pressing the i(ioas, and springs from 
the good qualities of style. It ref]iiires 
a clear head to be able to see a subjcci 
in all its bearings and relations ; to dis 
finguish all the niceties and shades of 
diflercncc between things that bear a 
strong resemblance, and to sejiarate it 
from all irrelevant objects that intei- 
mingle themselves willi it. Rut, wliat- 
ever may be onr clearness of concep¬ 
tion, it is requisite, if we will coniinu- 
nicatc our conceptions to others, that 
we should observe a purity m onr inode 
of diction, that we should ho jmrticnlar 
in the choiee ofour terms, careful in the 
disposition of them, anil accurate in tlie 
construction of our sentences; that i'. 
perspicuity, which, as it is tlie first, .s(‘, 
according to Quintili in, it is the m-.-I 
important part of ct-mpo->ilion. 

of intellect is a natural gift; 
perspicuity is an acijinred art; although 
intimately connected with each other, 
yet it IS possible to have clearness with¬ 
out ;^cr.v/./V*////y, and perspicuity \\\\\\- 
out clearness. People of quick eapa- 
eiiies will have clear ideas on the sub¬ 
jects that olfer tlumiseUes to their 
notice, but for want of educa'ion the\ 
ma> often use improper or ambiguous 
phrases; or by errors of couslrucTlon 
render their phraseology the re\er»e of 
persjnriious : on tlie other hand, it is in 
the power of some to exjircss ihemsches 
perspicuously on subjects far above 
their compreliension, from a certain 
facility which they acquire of catching 
up suitable modes of expression. The 
study of the classics and mathematics 
is most filled for the improvement of 
clearness; the study of grammar, and 
the obber\ ance of good models, will serve 
most efiectually for the acquirement of 
perspicuity. 

"Whenever rnoo ihiuk dearly, and are thoionglily 
interegteil, they cx)[>re«* tkem-jelvcg with perspuuiti/ 
and furcc. KuiiKKifcON. 

No modern orator can dare tn enter tiic with 
Demo»theneg and Tally. We haw discoiinu's, in¬ 
deed, that may be admittcil for iheir jierxpkuity, 
purity, and elegance; but can produce none that 
abound in a sublimity wliicli wliirli, away the 
uudiu>r like a mighty torrent. Wakiom 
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CLEMKNCY, LENITY, MERCY. 

CLEMENCY is in Latin dementia^ 
si{;nifyin" mildness. LENITY is in 
Latin lenilas, from lenis soft, or 
smoatli, and the Greek Xftoc mild. 
MKIICY IS in Latin misericorditty com- 
pountled of miseria and cordisy i. <?. 
allliclion of the heart, signifying; the 
pain produced by ohacrving tlie pain of 
others. 

All these terms agree in denoting the 
disposition or act of forbearing to in¬ 
flict pain by the exercise of power. 
Clemp.ncij and lenity [xxq employed only 
towaivls otfenders ; mercy towards all 
who are in trouble, whether from their 
o\Mi fault, or any other cause. Cle- 
m^ncy lie> in the d:sp isuion ; lenity and 
inrr 7/ in the act; the former as respects 
superiors in genc*ral, the latter in re¬ 
gard to those v^ho arc invested wiih 
ci\il ]K)wer: a monarch displays his 
clanenry hy shoeing/;/’/* //; a master 
show’s lentty by not mliicting ])iinis}i. 
nieiit where It IS deserved. Clemen y 
is arbitrary on the part of the di.spen-er, 
flowing from his wull, independent of the 
object on whom it is bestowed : lenity 
and mercy are discretionary, they always 
have regard to the oiiject and the nature 
of the olfence, or misfortunes; Icmty 
tliereforo often serviss the jiurpises of 
di.scij)line, and mercy those of justice, by 
forgiNcnCsS instead of punishment; hut 
eJemency somelimes defiMls its end by' 
forbcaiing to punish where it is nei'dfiii. 
A mild master, who show’s ctemcney to 
a faithless servint by not bringing iiiin 
to justi’e, often throws a worthless 
wretidi upon the public to commit m >ro 
atrocious depred.it ons. A well-timed 
/c;///y s mietlines recalls an otfend.rto 
himself, and brings him back t» goo I 
order. Uiion this juinciple the Kng 
lisli c institution has wisely left in the 
liand.s of the monarch the discretionary’ 
power of showing inerey in all cases 
that do not demand the utmost rigour 
of the,law^ 

We wr.’ttlii'd Trojnns. tossM on rr'vy slioro, 
l'’iom to BO », ttiy vlcmen' if implori*; 
l*'orl)ul^)0 11108 onr Bliippiii;; to (iotiict*. 

Iti'Cfivc' th' imhuppy to grace. DiiynrK. 

Tlif King (Ctiait«>9 It ') with lenily of which llic 
wnUa has h.iu porliaps no ottuT example, decliiu'd 
to be the judge or avenger of liis own or his fatlier'a 
wrongs. JoMKsoN. 

The gods (if gods to goodnesB are inclin'd. 

If acts mercy t«nich their heav’nly mind). 

And, more than all the gods, yonr gen'rons heart, 
Uoasetuus of worth, reciuite it* own desert. DavDEtr. 


CLEKGYM.VN, PARSON, PRIEST, 
MINISTER. 

CLERGYMAN, altered from derh, 
dericAtfi, signifies any one holding a 
regular office, ami by distinction one 
who holds the holy office. PARSON is 
either changed from person, that is, by 
distinction, the person who spiritually 
presides over a parish, or contracted fiom 
parochianus. PRIEST, in German, 
icc. priesterj comes from tlie Greek 
TTptaftvTipoQ, signifying an elder who 
holds the sacerdotal oflice. MINIS¬ 
TER, in Latin minister a servant, from 
wfVior less or inferior, signifies literally 
one who performs, a subordinate oflice, 
and has been extended in its meaning, 
to signify generally one who olllciates 
or perforins an oflice. 

The w .rd cler^^ymnn apjilies to siu'!) 
as are regularly bred acfordiiig to tin; 
forms of the national reliLtion. and a]>- 
])lies to none cNc. In this seu.'^c wc 
speak of the English, the French, and 
Scotch cler^xy wil lOut di>-tinction. A 
parson is a species of cler;zyman wlie 
ranks the luglu st in the three orders of 
infeiior rAvvg//; that i^, pardon, \iea'’, 
and curate : the p irson lieiiig a tech¬ 
nical term for the rector, or he who 
holds the living; in it.s technical sens* 
It has now acipiired a definite use , hut 
in general c aiversati >n it is bee niie 
almost a nieknanie. The woid r/c/g;,'- 
nutn IS always >»vi\)>.tituled for pa/ \un i.i 
polite society. XVhcii pne-^t re>pects 
the Chri.stian religion it is a species o! 
clergyman, that is, one who i-^ o.clamed 
to otliciate at the altar in distinctio.i 
IVvim the deac'on, who is only an as-i;,:- 
ant to the priest. But the term pnes* 
has liU'-wise an extended ineaiung m 
reference to such as hoi I the sacertlotal 
character in any form of rcdigioii, as the 
pi tests of the Jews or those of tl.e 
Greeks, Remans, Indians, and tie 
like. A minister is one wlio actually 
or habitually olliciatcs. Cleigymen me 
therefore not alwa\s strictly ministers; 
nor are all ministers clergymen. If 
a clergyman delegates his functions 
altogether ho is not a minister ; nor is 
he who presides over a dissenting con 
gregation a dergyman. In the former 
case, however, it would he iniidious to 
de|)rive the dergyman of the name of 
minister of the gospel, but in the latter 
case it is a misuse of the term clergy¬ 
man to apply it to any minister who 
does not officiate according to the form 
cf an established religion. 
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By 0 clergtfluin I mean one in holy ordcra.^ 

(kTCELKa 

To tlio time of Edward III. it is pvobnlilo that the 
French and English lutifriiu^es subsisted together 
througiiout the kingdom; the higher orders, both of 
the clergy and laity, speaking almost universally 
French; the lower retaining the use of their nati\e 
tongue. Tvrwhitt. 

Call a man a priest, or parson, and you set liim in 
some men’s esteem ten degrees below his own ser¬ 
vant. South. 

■VViih leave and honour enter our abodes. 

Ye sacred ministers of men and gods. Pors. 

CLEVER, SKILFUL, EXPERT, DEX- 
TEROU.S ADROIT. 

CLEVER, in French legtre, Latin 
levis signifies the same as quick 
of understanding. SKILFUL, full of 
skill. EXPERT, in French experte, 
Latin eocpertm, participle of expert or 
to search or try, signifies searched and 
tried. DEXTEROUS, in Latin dex¬ 
ter, in Greek dt^iTepoQ, comparative of 
(ht'ioc clever, and the right hand, 
because that is the most fitted fur 
action, signifies the quality of doing 
rightly, as with the right hand. 
ADROIT is in French adroit, Latin 
adrectus or rectus right or straight, sig- 
iiific.s right at the moment. 

Cleverness is mental power employed 
in the ordinary concerns of life: a per¬ 
son is clever in business. Skill is both 
a mental and corporeal power, exerted 
in mechanical operations and practical 
sciences: a physician, a lawyer, and an 
artist, is skilful: one may ha\e a skill 
in divination, or a skill in painting. 
llxpertuess and dexterity require more 
corporeal than mental power exerted in 
minor arts and amusements : one is ex¬ 
pert at throwing the quoit; dexterous 
in the management of horses. Adroit¬ 
ness is altogether a corporeal talent, 
employed only as occasion may require; 
one is adroit at eluding the blows aimed 
by an adversary. Cleverness is rather 
a natural gift; skill is cleverness im- 
])rovcd by practice and extended know¬ 
ledge ; expertness is the effect of long 
practice; dexterity arises from habit 
combined with agility; adroitness is a 
species of dexterity arising from a 
natural agility. A person is clever at 
drawing who shows a taste for it, and 
executes it well without much instruc¬ 
tion : he is skilful in drawing if he un¬ 
derstands it both in theory and prac¬ 
tice; he is expert in the use of the bow 
if ho can use it with expedition and 
effect; he is dexterous at any game 
when he goes through the manoeuvres 


with celerity and an unerring hand; he 
is adroit if, by a quick, sudden, and 
well-directed movement of his body, he 
effects the object he has in view. 

My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite 
dumb 

With iiiUuKS that Johnson and Burke would not 
come: 

“And I knew it,” he cried; “both eternally full, 
The one at the House and the other with Thrale. 
But no matter; I’ll warrant we’ll mnke up the party 
With two full os clever and ten times as hearty.” 

GoLDSMirn. 

There is nothing more graceful thnfl to sec the 
piny stand still for a few momciits.and the audience 
kept in an agreeable suspense, during the silence of 
a skilful actor. Adoisun. 

O’er Iwir and shelf the watery p.ith they sound. 

With dext'rvus arm, sagacious of the grotiiid ; 
Fearless they combat every hostile wind. 

Wheeling in many tiucks with course inclin'd, 
Expert to moor, Hlierc terrors line the rosul. 

F/lconeb. 

lie applied himself next to the coquette’s heart, 
which he likewise laid open with great dvxtn-ity. 

Adihson, 

Use yourself to carve adroitly and gt nteelly. 

ClIEbTBKini' I.P. 


CLOAK, MASK, BLIND, VEIL. 

These are figurative terms, expressive 
of different modes of intentionally keep¬ 
ing something from the view of others. 
They are borrowed from those familiar 
objects which serve similar purposes in 
common life. CLOAK and M ASK ex¬ 
press figuratively and properly more 
than BLIND or VEIL. Tiie two 
former keep the whole object out of 
.sight; the two latter only partially in¬ 
tercept the view. In this figurative 
sense they are all employed for a liad 
purpose. Tiic cloak, the niask, and the 
blind, serve to deceive others; tlie veil 
serves to deceive tine's self. Tlie wliolc 
or any part of a character may bo con¬ 
cealed by a blind; a part, though not 
the wliole, may be concealed by a madt. 
A blind is not only employed to conceal 
the character but the conduct or pro¬ 
ceedings. We carry o cloak and a mask 
about with us; but a blind is something 
external. The cloak, as the external 
garment, is the most convenient of all 
coverings for entirely keeping concealed 
what we do not wish to be seen; a good 
outward deportment serves as a cloak 
to conceal a bad character. A mask 
hides only the face; a mask therefore 
senes to con/cal only as much as words 
and looks can effect. A blind is in¬ 
tended to shut out the ligiit and pre¬ 
vent observation ; wliaievcr, therefore, 
conceals the real truth, and prevents 
suspicion by a false exterior, is a blvui. 
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A vaU prcA unts a person from seeing as 
well as being seen; whatever, therefore, 
obscures the mental sight acts as a veil 
to the mind's eye. Religion is unfor- 
lunately Uie object which may serve to 
cloak the worst of pur[)oses and the 
worst of cliaractcrs: its importance m 
the ejes of all men makes it the most 
elfectual passport to their countenance 
and sanction ; and its external observ¬ 
ances render it the most convenient 
mode of presenting a false profession to 
the eyes of the world : those, therefore, 
who set an undue value on the ceremo¬ 
nial part of religion, do but encourage 
this most heinous of all sins, by suf¬ 
fering themselves to be imposed upon 
by a cloak of religious hypocrisy. False 
friends al\\a\s wear a w/t/v/f ; they cover 
a malignant heart under the smiles and 
endearments of frieinlship. Illicit tra¬ 
ders mostly make use of some blind to 
facilitate the can*) ing on their nefarious 
practices. Among the various arts 
resorted to in the metropolis by the 
needy and prolligate, none is so bad as 
that which is made to be a blutd for the 
practice of debauchery. Prejudice and 
passion are the ordinary veds which ob¬ 
scure the judgment, and prevent it from 
di.stinguishmg the truth. 

Whf>n lln* siMiTity ol’ is 1 i>ikk ulic.U, ainl 

asquint (i as a vlunh tn .si'ciot iiidulyouct*, U i-. ou«* ol' 
the >>()isi ])rut,uttilions ut toli^Muti. JiLAiii. 

Tiiuu ait no rufiian, who, l>“iit*ath the mash 
Of social couimcrcct cuiu'st to rub their wealth. 

T UuMMtN. 

'J'lio.se wlu) aie bountiful to ciiines willbprif'ul 
tomciit. ami penuiious to seiMce. Their ]h‘1uii\ 

IS laeii iu'UI out as a lAud aiiil co\er to Ihcir pioili- 
),Mlity. UuitKr. 

As sixiii ns that ni)sleiioiis ml winch eoiers futii- 
iity bhouhl be lilted up. all llie l^aielv ol Iile uouhl 
dis.ijppear, its tl.ilteiiiu' hopes, lU ple.iMng illu¬ 
sions, would \auisli,.iud iiotiiiii^ but \aiiit3’ .iu<lb.id 
MUSS lumuiii. lln.viK. 

TO ChCKi, LOAD, LNCDMHIClt. 

CLOG is probably ehauged from clot 
or clodi signifying to put a heavy lump 
ill the way. LOAD, from to loady in 
,Saxon laden, Dutch, &c., laden, signi¬ 
fies to burden with a load. ENCUM¬ 
BER, compounded of cn or in and 
cumbevy in German kummer sorrow, 
signifies to burden with trouble. 

Clog is figuratively employed for 
whatever impedes the motion or action 
of a thing, drawn from the familiar 
object which is used to impede the 
motion of animals: load is used for 
whatever occasions an excess of weight, 
or materials. A wheel is cloggedy or a 


machine is clogged • a fire may be 
loaded witli coals, or a picture with 
colouring. The slomacK and memory 
may be cither clogged or loaded: in the 
former case by the introduction of 
improper food ; and in the second case 
by the introduction of an improper 
quantity. A memory that is clogged 
becomes confused, and confounds one 
thing with another; that which is 
loaded loses the impression of one object 
by the introduction of another. Clog 
and encumber \vdSO the common signi¬ 
fication of interrupting or troubling by 
means of something irrelev.int. Wliat- 
ever is clogged has scarcely the liberty 
of moMiig at all; whatever is encum¬ 
bered moves and acts, but with dilliculty. 
When the roots of plants are cl<gu[>d 
with mould, or any improper substance, 
their growth is almost stopped weeds 
and noxious jilants are enrumbrunrei in 
the ground where llow'ers should grow. 

Wlutsouvur was ubsunotl b\ thu iiiiciciit jili.loso- 
pliur-,, eitliur irnv'ular or detuctivi* in tin* winkings 
of the nuud, was all chargud upon the body is its 
great Sou in. 

But'ur giM'b IlinUbrub tliat ])i*dantic ostentation of 
knowledge which iuis no lulatn.u to ciuialiy, and 
/o/n/r him with niarti.il cucuiuUiancci that can .uld 
iiuthiug to his eivil digiiil). JohnsoK. 

This niiiioiily is gie.il and foiniidable I do nut 
know wliulbur, it I aiinud ’it the total o\eithrow of a 
Kiiigduni. 1 should \>i>)li to be tiicuinbc)cd with a 
large lx>d\ of partisans. UuaKK. 

CLOISTLH, (ONM.NT, MONASTERY. 

CLOISTER, in French cloitre, from 
the word rlos close, signifies a certain 
close place in acoiivent,or an enclosure 
of houses for canons, or in general a 
religious house. CONVENT, from the 
Latin conrenlns a meeting, and convenio 
to come togetlier, siirmiles a religious 
assembly. MONASTERY, in Fieneh 
vionasthe, signifies a habitation for 
monks, from the Greek /ioroj; alone. 

The pioper idea oi' cloister is that of 
seclusion ; the proper idea of convent 
is that of community; the jiroper idea 
of a monastery is that of solitude. One 
is shut up ill a cloister, put into a com- 
I'enf, and retires to \x monastery. Who¬ 
ever w ishes to take an absolute leave of 
the w'urld shuts liimsclf up in o. cloister; 
whoever wishes to attach himself to a 
community that has renounced all com¬ 
merce with the world goes into a con¬ 
vent; whoever wishes to shun all human 
intercourse retires to a monastery* In 
the cloister our liberty is sacrificed ; in 
the convent our worldly habits are re¬ 
nounced, and those of a regular reli- 
o 
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i*ious community being aaopted, we 
submit to the yoke of established orders; 
ill -a monastery we impose a sort of 
voluntary exile upon ourselves; we live 
with the view of living only to God. 
In the ancient and ti*uc monasteries the 
members divided their lime between 
contemplation and labour ; but as p')j)u- 
lation increased, and towns inultijdiod, 
monasteries were, properly speaking, 
succeeded by convents. In ordinary 
discourse cloister is euiplo}ed in an 
absolute and indefinite manner: we 
s])eak of the cloister to designate a 
monastic sXtiX.o\ as entering a cloi'^ier; 
bur)ing one's self in a iluster; pe¬ 
nances and mortilicutions are practised 
in a cloister. It is not the same thing 
when we speak of the cloisUr o\ the 
Benedictines and of tlie:r mmiastn'ij; 
or the cloister of the Caj«uclnns and 
their convent. 

SoHiti solitary rtoi^tir will I cIujoso, 

Aiul tluTu with liol> Miyius livi> unmartl. 1 »kv.*km. 

JSor were the now ahhuts loss iiulostium-. to stock 
tliiir vonvenh \\ illi I'oioiytiois 'J'YKWiirri. 

licbiiles indciH'iuleiit louml.al .ns. which woie 
oiionotl lor the iccciitimi ol monks in jm-loi 

eueo to tile n.iti\os>, a consiilouCiIo nunibci ul loli 
^'iuiis Imusoa wcu* built and oudowo'l d,. (vlls to dil- 
leieut MortasUru'i abio.id. 

List OF LNini'H Monas* j, ri 

CLOSER COMl» 4 C'I. 

CLOSE is from the French clns, and 
Latin clausus, the participle of claudo 
to shut. COMPACT, in Jyatin com- 
^lactuSy participle of compin^o to fix or 
join in, signifies jointed close together. 

Ihoximity is expressed b) both these 
terms; the former in a general and the 
latter in a restricted sense. Two bodies 
may bo close to each other, but a body 
is compact with regard to ithcif. Con¬ 
tact is not essential to constitute close¬ 
ness ; hut a perfect adhesion of ail the 
parts of a body is essential to produce 
compactness. Lines are close to each 
oilier that are separated but by a small 
space; things are rolled togeilier in a 
compact form that arc brought witinu 
the smallest possible space. 

To iiyiit and Ici't the murtiul win^s dispLiy 
Then bliimng amis., and stand in close .ina^ ; 

Though we.ik Uica speais, though dwartlsh be tlieii 
heiglit, 

CuMpact they move, the bulwark of ihe fight. 

•Sitt W. Jon/ s. 

CLOSE, ISEAH^ MCill. 

CLOSE, V. Close, compact. NEAR 
4 iid NIGH ar’^ in Saxon near, neali, 
German, Sic. nah. 

Close is more definite lUan near 


houses stand close to each other which 
are almost joined ; men stand clo.se 
wlien they touch each other; objects 
are t/ear which are within sigiit; per¬ 
sons are riear each other when they ciin 
converse together. A^ear and 
winch are but variations of each oilier 
ill etuiiolog), admit of little of no dif¬ 
ference in their use; the former, iiow- 
ever, is the mo«t general. People h\e 
near each oilier who are in the same 
street; they live close to each other 
when their houses are adjoining. C/o.sr 
is annexed as an adject i\e; near i> 
emj)lo}ed only as an ad\erb or 
tion. We speak oi close raiik.s or ilosr 
Jjiie.'j; bill not /nar ranks or /nur liiit'.s. 

'Ill’ uiiwe.iiifd w.iIlIi tlwii Iistcmiig liMiii'm kccji, 

And, «viu-}iiu^* //(/'<•, lojifl invading blvvp. I'lii / 

<> iini.'il siuiiits in\.iilr rnj i*.ii ; 

Dimu* s d bd Nfvuis, and im as^i>.t.in*fi’ mur. I’m-i 
I'uini lid* i< .1 field thi-u M .ilU'j'd lu.ilu*-. 

Au.l ill* fleelalun i.il sU lu I uv ic.u. I’ld . 

lO CLOSE, SlU T. 

C LO S E. r. Close, com pact. iS 11U T 
is in Saxon 6' ntlun, Outcii sr/iuttcn, 
lleliri'W .satnn. 

7’o c/o.s(? signifie.'s snnpl} to jiut close 
together; shat to sto}> or jiro'-ent sid- 
milfanci*; chsinsi is therefore a partial 
shuilin^, and t^Iniitin;^ a coni{di'le clos- 
'///..:?•.* as to close a dour ui* window is to 
jmt it jiiirtially to, as distiiiguislied from 
shutting it, i. c. shutting: it do^e. I’lie 
e\es are shat by dost an the e>elnls, 
and the in.iuth shat In dosing tin.' 
lips: and b\ the figiiie of iin.'ton) m\ to 
do\e lua) theief n* ol'i/'ii be subslituti'd 
\'or shat: aslof/o.sc ihe eu s, to dose 
the mouth, parlicularl) in jioetrv. 

Sdim !-lnll Uh* due Seraifl'o •, le.nnl e-'U'. 

('iwic like the eternal iiai^ ul de.itii upuii llwi* 

J UNm.N 

There is, how ever, a fin iher distincliun 
between the.sc Iwi/ woids; to dose jiro- 
perly deiiote.s the bringing an>iljn)g 
dose, and may therel'oie he jipplicd to 
any ojiemng or caMty w hich ma) thus 
be filled uj) or covered oxer lor a jierma- 
nen<‘y ; as to close a wound, to dose the 
entrance to any place ; hut shutliiis; 
implies meiely an occasional stopjiage 
of an entrance by that which is moxe- 
able: wliatexer is a///// ni. y be ojieiK'd 
in tins sense ; not only a door, a book, 
or a box, may be shut, but also the ears 
\v.\xy ho shut. Ill luniiliar language it 
i.s usual to sjieak of closing a scene, for 
putting an end to it; lint in pot'lry the 
term shut may without impropriety bo 
used iu the same sense. 
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rdiold, fond mfin 1 

S«e here thy pictur’d life: pass some few years 
Thy llowerinp sprinfj, thy summer’s ardent streiii'th. 
Thy sober autumn fadiui' into aj{e, 

And pule concluding winter comes ut last. 

And shuts the seem*. Thomson. 

TO CLOSE, CONCLUDE, EINISII. 

To CLOSE iv. To rlos^t shut) to 
bring towards an end; to C'ONCLUDI^, 
from ron and cludo^ or clattdo to shut, 
/. e. to Nhut togetlior, signifies to bring 
actually to an (‘ud ; FINISH, in Latin 
flttin and Jinifi an end, sii’infios also 
literally to biing to an end. The idea 
of putting an end to a thing is eoniinon 
to these terms, hot they (hirer in tlie 
einannstances of tin' aetion. To rlosr 
i-. the mo^t indefiinie uf‘tlie thiee. IVe 
may eA;,veatanv point liy sinijily eeaNiiig 
to hav<‘ any more to do with il ; hut we 
('(iurlude in a definite and p.iNitive 
manner. AVant of time may eouipel ns 
to close a letter before we lune said all 
we wi^li to say; a letter is roininonly 
roitrlud(ul wwh expressions of kindness 
or courtesy. AVhatever admit^ of being 
dl'^Jt•ontinued is pr(-j)erly said to he 
closed: as to r/o.v>? a proce>.don, enter¬ 
tainment, and the like. 

Tin* great JII'K Ciaiou. ill it III.- If.stlV.il, 

lu'g.in at toil o i, lot. k Hut i)..sk. 

So to close life, a career, 

UoslructMii liiiiig-. oil o^oI y woul wo 

(Ui o\oi^ Uiouyhi.till Iho <(»«! Indun} stioke 

l>olf*itiiiiios ii'l, and oiii dosign. .VumsoN. 

AVlialever i.s brought to the lasi or 
the desired point is properl) said to he 
rohcloded; as to conclude a speeeh, a 
narrative, a business, and the like. 

M\ soii’-^ aoooiiiit ua*? too long to ^o di*!i\orod at 
oiurn. tho liibt jMit ol It washoaiin th.it iiiitht, and 
I't* a,is ciituluiiiiiy tho lost altiT dtiliioi tho iu*\t da\. 
wlion llic .ippoar.iiioo ol Mi. 'l'hoiiihill'!i oipopu;;!* at 
till* <iooi bot mod to iii.iko n paubo iii Iho goiioral 
salisl ictioii. UoLnbMjui. 

To conclude is to bring to an end by 
determination; to finish is to bring to 
an end by completion; what is settled 
by arrangement and deliberation is pro¬ 
perly concluded] what is begun on a 
(ertain plan is said to be finished. 

A niariiago was piopObod botwocu thorn uud at 
!■ ugih coHvludrd. SohC'i AiOK. 

'I’ho groat woik of which Jiibtiniun has tho cicdit, 
alihuugli il cumpioheuds tho wholo.systom tif juris- 
priidouoe, was jinhhed wo arc told in tliioo yonib, 

SiH W. Junks. 

COAD.JUTOIi, ASSISTANT. 

COADJUTOR, compounded of co 
or con and adjutor a helper, signifies a 


fellow-labourer. ASSISTANT signi¬ 
fies properly one that assists or takes a 
part. 

A cnadjnior is more noble than an 
assistant: the latter is mostly in a sub¬ 
ordinate station, hut the former is an 
etjual: the latter performs menial ollices 
in the minor conceriis of life, and Ji 
subordinate part at all time*',: the former 
labours conjointly in some concern of 
common interest and great importance. 
An ussistftnt is eni.’'aged lor a comjien- 
salion: ncoadjutori'^ a voluntary fellow- 
labourer. In every public concern where 
the jnirposes of chanty or religion are 
to he promoled, coadjutors often efleet 
more than the oiiginal ])romot'‘is: in 
the medical and seholastic proles^ions 
assistants are in(li-.pemdible to relieve 
the pressure of busine-s. Coadjutors 
ongbt to he zealous and unanimous; 
assistants ouiilit to he assiduous and 
kntlilul. 

A'li.f'. fu.m V It* mi a mipuit that tlu* Aichhisiiop 
of Sall/hii g IS doiid, will) is siicccfdcfl 1>\ Co'uit 
Haiiai II. I'limi'lly llisliup of Vienna, and toi these 
tlio.'L* last yeais coadjutor to llic said .Vielihi-hop. 

.‘'J H I E. 

A', foi lull, gentleincn .iiid hniios, my 
mill gi.ind jurn*', I lia\o made i lion e < 1 }oii un iii\ 
light hand, hecaii.se I Know \oii to he iei> )e.i1i)us 
(d \oiii honour; mid ton oil my led, lu'r.iuse 1 know 
\ou are \ciy much couceined for llie lepidatiuii of 
otlieis. .\nmsoN. 

COVKSE, UOUCII, RUDE. 

COARSE, probably from the Gothic 
kaurids heavy, answering to our word 
s>ro.ss^ and the Latin grat'is. ROUGH, 
m Saxon hruh, German rauh, roh, itc. 
RUDE, in Latin ruitis^ eliaiiged iioin 
rauclis, comes from a twig, sig¬ 

nifying impeeled. 

These epilhet.s are equalh ajiijdied to 
what is not polished by art. In tlie 
proper sense coarse refers to the com¬ 
position and materials of bodies, as 
coarse bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth ; 
rough respects the surface of bodies, as 
rough wood and rough skin; rude 
respects the make or fashion of things, 
as a rude hark, a rude utensil. Coarse 
is ojipused to fine, rough to smooth, 
rude to polished. 

In the figurative application they are 
distinguished in a similar manner ; 
coarse language is used by persons of 
naturally coarse feeling; rough lan¬ 
guage by those whose tempers are either 
naturally or occasionally rough; rude 
language by those who are i^jnerant of 
any better, 

o 2 
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COAX. 


COEVAL. 


The flucness and delicacy of perceplion which the 
man of taste acquires, may l>«) mure liable to irritiy 
lion than the roaraer feelings of niiiuU less culti- 
vativd. Craio. 

This is some fellow. 

Who, ha^luf; been prais’d for bluutness, doth affect 
A saucy rouyhnest, Shaksplark. 

!s it in destroying'iiud pulliiit' down that skill is 
displiyil? tl«> sli.illowest undcis.tainlin;'. theM<(/#>/ 
liand, is more than equal to that task. lliniKt. 

TO COAXj WHEEDLE, CAJOLE, 
FAWN. 

COAX probably comes from coke a 
simpleton, si«^nif) to treat as a sim¬ 
pleton. WHEEDLE IS a frequentative 
of wheels signifying to come round a 
person with smooth arf. CAJOLFI, 
in French cajoler^ is probably eoniifcted 
with g/i//, in old French }raiUei\ with 
the Armoric cun^euitr. To FAWN, 
from the noun fau'ii, signifies to act or 
move like a fawn. 

The idea of using mean avis to turn 
people to one's seUish purposes is com¬ 
mon to all these terms : coax has some¬ 
thing childish in it; wheedle and cajole 
that which is knavish ; fawn that which 
is servile. The act of coaxing consists 
of urgent entreaty and whining .suppli- 
ealioii; the act of wheedling consists of 
smooth and winning entreaty ; cajoling 
consists mostly ot trickery and stratagem, 
disguised under a soft address and in¬ 
sinuating luanuers ; the act o^Jawning 
consists of su]»phcunt irrimaco and 
antics, such as characterise the little 
animal from which it derues its name: 
children coax their parents iii order to 
obtain their wihlies; the greedy and 
covetous wheedle those of an easy tem¬ 
per ; knaves cajole the simjile and un¬ 
suspecting ; parasites fawn upon tlio^e 
who have the power to contribute to 
their gratifications : coaxing is mostly 
resulted to by inferiors towards those 
on whom they are dependant; wheedling 
and cajoling are low practices confined 
to the baser sort of men with each 
other; fawning^ though not less mean 
and disgraceful tliaii the above-men¬ 
tioned vices, is commonly practised only 
in the higher walks, where men of ha^e 
character, though not mean education, 
come ill connexion w ith the great. 

The nurse had changed her note, she wa.s nuzzling 
and coaxing the child; That’s a good dear,” says 
L EsTKANOf. 

Regulus gave his son his freedom in order to en¬ 
title him to the estate left him l)y his muther, ami 
when he got into possession ol it endeavoured (as the 
character of the man made it gi tierully ItelievedJ to 
u>heedh him out of it by the most ludecent complai¬ 
sance. MjsLMOTH’s LfcTTKBS Oy Pl.INY. 


I must grant it a just judgment upon poets, In.-it 
they, villose chief pretence is wit, should he Heated 
ns they themselves treat fools, that is, be cnJfUi 
with praises. l*ui’£ 

ITiiliappy be 

Who, scoriiful of the flatterers jrtfewm^y ait, 

Dieuds oven to pour his giutitude ul lieart. 

AllMalUONO. 

TO COElit’E, UEMKALN. 

COERCE, ill J.atiii coerceo, that is 
con and arreo, signilies to drive into 
conformity. RESTRAIN is a variation 
oi'restrict iv. To bind). 

Coercion is a species of resirainl: 
we ahva)s restrain or intend to restrain 
W'lien xve coerce ; but we do not alwajs 
coerce when we re6 train: roeirio/i 
alwn} s comprehends the uUta of force, 
restrain that of sinqily keeping under 
or back: coercion is alwajs an exterinil 
application ; restraint either external 
or iiilernal: a person is ('oerci d by 
others only; he may be restrained, by 
himself as well a*, others, i'oercioii 
acts by a direct apiiheution, it oppose.-v 
force to resistance; restraint acts indi¬ 
rectly to the prevention of an act: the 
law restrains all men in their actions 
more or l(*ss; it coerces those wdio 
attempt to violate it ; the unrul> will is 
coerced; the improper w ill is icstrained. 
Coercion is exercised ; re.stniinl i?» im¬ 
posed: jiuni^diment, tlneals, or an\ 
actual exercise of authority, cotrees; 
fear, shame, or a remonstrance from 
others, restrains. 

Without vi>crnv4‘ power all govertimeiil i-i but 
totilhk-ss and piecaiiou^, and clue-, nut bu much <‘>)Ui 
maud ai, beg tibedienee. So'; i ii 

The enmity of some men agauisl goodness is so 
violent and implacable, that no innoeeiiev, no e\ei'l 
lence ol goudiiusi, bow gieal .Mie\» i, e.ui iislimn 
then nialme. 'I'li i oi son. 

COEV At., COTEMfOJtA HY. 

COEVAL, from the Latin cvruiii an 
age, signifies of the same age. C.O- 
TEMPORAR^', from signifieN 

of the same time. 

An age is a specifically long space of 
lime; a time is ind. lUiite ; hence the 
application of the terms to things in the 
first case and to persons in the second 
the dispersion of mankind and the 
confusion of languages w ere coeval with 
the building of the tower of Babel; 
Addison was cotcmporarij with Swift 
and Pope. 

The pabbion c f fear bccms coeval witli our uatiiri*. 

CUMllKIO,ANi>. 

If tin* eblcr Orph«*uh was tim diiuiple of LihUM, Im 
must have* been of too curly an ago tS have bven 
cotemporary with Ilurcules; for Orphous is plact’il 
cloven ages buluiu the siege of Troy. Cttmuarlami. 
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CO(iE^T5 FOIICIULE, STRONG. 

COGENT, from the Latin co^o to 
compel; and FOllClHLE, from the 
verb io force, have equally tlic sense of 
acting by force, STRONG is here 
ligurativcly employed for that species 
of strength which is connected with the 
mind. 

('(Agency applies to reasons indivi¬ 
dually considered : force and strength 
to inodes of reasoning or expression; 
cogent reasons impel to decisive conduct; 
a Z/’o//”- conviction isjiroduccd by forcible 
re..soiling convoyed in strong language; 
f-haiiges of any Kind are so seldom 
attended with benefit to society, that a 
l'‘gislator will he cautions not to adopt 
tboin without the most rqg’c;!/ reasons: 
tiio important truths ot Christianity 
cannot he presimted from the pulpR too 
forcibly to the minds of men. Accu¬ 
racy and strength are seldom associated 
111 the Same mind ; those who accustom 
thciuseh(Is to language are not 

very scrupulous about the correctness 
of their assertions. 

tTpiai iiiiMi intent niilj ujHin triUli, tltc ait t>f .an 
nr.ilnr li.is hllle jxiwer, u eredilile lestumtny. oi .i 
HKiritl ur;.'Uinent, will .weiconie .ail llie .iit ol iiiimIu 
K itioii an.l a!i tlie Moleiiee ul eniilortioii. .Iou.n^on. 

Tlie iii^'enmns uulliot jiist iiietiti.inp<l u<;suum] me 
llial the I'nikisli !./Uiieb ol Kulii n.(;^'-(l.i(li weie\ery 
fiiHthh;. Sir \V. Jonh,. 

^neh is the eensuie of l^eiinis. 'I'liere is, as I)rj- 
• leii expie-ses it. ceilnips "loo niiu li iioise-play 
111 Ills i.i(llei\Inil it his jestb au* t oai e liis .ii^m- 
ineiils an* ytitintj, J.ilINb.iN. 

( 01,1.1. \(U'i:, I’AKTM'.H. 

C'OLT.KACiUE, in Fri*nch colUgue, 
Latin collfga, compounded of col or con 
and legdfns sent, signifies sent or em¬ 
ployed upon the same business. PAKT- 
NhH, from the woid part, signifies one 
having a part or share. 

Colleague is more noble than/ 7 flrr/wer.* 
men in the highest ellices are col¬ 
league,"s ; tradesmen, mechanics, and 
subordinate persons, partners: every 
Roman Consul had a colleague; every 
worhmaii has conimoiily a partner. 
(Colleague is used only with regard to 
community oi’ oHi(*(*; partner is most 
generally used with regard to coni- 
niuiiity of interest: yvheiievcr two per¬ 
sons are employed to act together on 
the sumo business they stand in the 
relation of colleagues to each other; 
whenever two persons unite their en¬ 
deavours either in trade or in games, 
or the bi^iness of life, they are denomi¬ 
nated partne?'S : ministers, j udges, com¬ 


missioners, and plenipotentiaries, are 
colleagues • bankers, merchants, chess¬ 
players, card-players, and the like, have 
partners. 

lint fuiin this (l.iy’s derision, from tlir choice 
OI his first co/lcngucs, sliall succeeding tunes 
Of Edward judge, and on his fame luoiiouuee. 

Wkst 

And lo! .sad partner of the general care. 

Weary and faint 1 drive my goats alai. W'akion. 

TO COLOR, DYK, TINGK, .STAIN. 

To COLOR, in Latin co/or, piobably 
from colo to adorn, and the Hebrew 
hcrhel to paint, signifies to put color on 
or give a color to a thing. To DYE, in 
Saxon (leagan, a variation of itngc, sig¬ 
nifies to imbue with a color. To 
TINGE, in Latin imgo, and Greek 
rfyyoi, to sprinkle, signifies lo touch 
hiihily with a color. STAIN, in French 
tlcsieuuirc, a variation of tinge, signifies 
to put a color on in a bad manner, or 
give u bad color. 

To color, which is the most indefinite 
of these terms, is employed technically 
for putting a color on a thing ; as to 
color a drawing. 

1 11 .11 Iful I iiute'.l lei oiir w .u like train 
Mii\e well dirccteii o’er the tuhut'J pl.iin 

MR W. JoN'S. 

But to coin?', in the general sense of 
giving color, may he applied to physical 
oojccts ; as to color the cheeks. 

Tli.it iluuli''h vnlinttiif id' liei (•lieek>< is now as 
uii"racetul as th.it sli.ij.e would li.i\e been when her 
laee woie it» real countenance. Srni.t. 

"More commonly, however, to moral 
objects: as to color a docriptioii with 
the introduction of strong figuies, strong 
facts, or strong descriptions, ice. 

TImtc is a kind of confession in sour looks whirh 
your motleslies have not crall enough to colour. 

SMAKsI’EARE. 

To dye is a process of art, as in the 
dyeing of cloth, hut the terra is applied 
to objects generally in the sense of im¬ 
buing with any substance so as to 
change the color. 

W ah mulual blood the Ausonian soil is dyed, 
yy bile on Its borders each their claim decide. 

DRTnsy. 

To tinge may be applied to ordinary 
objects; as lo tinge a painting w ith 
blue by yvay of intermixing colors, 
but it IS most appropriately used in 
poetry. 

Now deeper blushes iing*d the glowiag sky. 

And evening rais'd her stiver lamp on hlgn. 

Hir yv Jons. 
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COLORABLE. 


COMBAT. 


Or to moral objects. 

novoliuii w'Mom i» <i miiitl that has rcciMVi'cl 
dll cMrl\ tinctuie oCii, Anniaow. 

To atuin is used in its proper sense 
\\l)en applied to common objects; as to 
Siam a p:nntin<? by puUin^ blue instead 
of led, or to 6'/am any thing by giving 
it an unnatural color, 

M c liavl tltf furl line to see wliat may be supposed 
to be tlie oceasKiu ot'lliat o.iinion wim'h Lucuiu re- 
Idti’S eoneeiiiiii^' tills liver (Adonis), fliat is, that this 
stiiMiii at eeit.iiii se.isdiis ol tile }oar is oi ,i bloody 
color; sonu'thinu liUe tins v\e ai tiially saw come to 
pass, lui the w.itei was iinhied with iediu>^s. 

AlAUNnU>LI.. 

Whence it has al'^o a moral a))]di<*a- 
tion in the tsoiisii of taking ana) tlio 
puntv from a thing ; as to the 

reputation or eharacter. 

I'Onon, HU lb TINT. 

COLOR t?’. To co/o/') , HUE, in 
SiixoLi i-s piobahl) cdiinttttd with 

ei/fi or 7Ufw; and TlN'i’, from 
(d’. To color), tire but modes id* c(>l~>r ; 
the loniier of uhich cvjiresses n taint 
or hleinled c/'lor; the latter a sh.ide of 
color. Betwixt the colorfi of black and 
brown, as of all other leading colorfit 
there are various hues and tints, by the 
due intermixture of which natural ob¬ 
jects arc rendered beau tit ul. 

Her rw'or chiiii^f'd, her liicc was not the same. 

Anil hollow jfiotuis lium hei dei'p sjinitc.inie. 

3 >111 riRN. 

Iiilinite iiiimbcis, delieaeies, smell, 

\\ hh hm s on //iirs exj iession cannot p.iint 
The biiMiltli of naiiin-, and hei endlesh b'.o >in. 

'1 IIOM ( N. 

Anioii^' Ibeni shells ol' main a tint appeal, 

'J'be hi-.iiL ul N'enus, and h i jicdily eai 

MR W\ JoNr s. 

COLORABLE, SPECIOUS, OSTi:NSI- 
J 3 I.E, EJ.AUSIBLE, EKASIBJ.E. 

COJ .ORABLK, from to color or t/noc 
iv. To color), express's the quality of 
being able to give a fair appearance. 
SBKCIOUS, from tlie Latin spe io to 
see, signifies the (pialit) of looking as it 
ought. OSTEIS SJBLE, from the Latin 
(t.slchdo lo show, sigiiities the quality id* 
being able or fit tn be shown or seen. 
BLALSniLE, from pJaudo to clap or 
make a iioi.se, signifies the (jualitv of 
sounding as it ought. FEASIBLE, 
from the French ymre, and Latin facio 
to do, signifies literally doable; and 
denotes seemingly pructieahle. 

Ulic first three ol these words are 
flguies of speech drawn fiom what na¬ 
turally pleases the eye; plausible is 


drawn from what pleases the ear: fea¬ 
sible takes its signification from what 
meets the judgment ca* conviction. 
What is colorable has an aspect or I’aco 
upon it tliat lulls suspicion and alfurds 
satisfaction ; what is .specious has a iair 
outside when contrasted with tliat which 
it may possibly conceal; what is oslen- 
s'lble is that whieli pieseiits such an 
appearance as may serve for an indica¬ 
tion of something real: what is plausible 
is that which meets the uudcr.staiidi:ig 
merely thiougli the ear; that which is 
feasible recommends itself from its in¬ 
trinsic value rather tliaii from any re¬ 
presentation given of it. A pretence is 
colorable when it h.is the ador of tiulh 
inqiresscd upon it; \i iii spr.rious when 
its fallac) is easily' di.^ci'mible through 
tlie thin guise it wears; a nioiive is 
ostensible which is the one soonest to 
he discoiered; an excuse is plausible 
when the wcll-cuiiiiected iiaiTatiie of 
till’ maker impresses a belief of its juv- 
tico : a plan ih Jeasible which recoin- 
iiieiuK Itself as fit to be put in exe- 
culK n. 

Alt his (.lumi's 1. of Sco'laud's) ucijiiisuu us luiw 
cvci fatal to tb(*bo)l> ot tlie nobles, li.ol been y iiii> d 
by .ittueks upon individuals, .iiid bi iii|> luiiudid ou 
ciu’iimstaiiee.s peeiiliar to the pl•lh.»n.^ w bo siilb n d, 
iiiifflit excite miiimuts uiul iippielieii«iuns, but 
uduided uo roloraUc jiielexl loi a {,'eiieial ipbeilioii 
Koiu miboN, 

The guardhn diieots one of his pupils to t'lUi!. 
With the wise, but spe.ik with the vii ^ar. 'J hii, is a 
juecept specious enoiij^h, but not alwajs piai tieal le, 
Johnson. 

Whatisliiily .istoiiidiin::, tiie p.iitisan. ol those 
twc> opposite h\stems weie at once luev.ileiil .iiul .it 
once 1 midoveil, the one odn,'- Llij, tbe olluu seeUMlv, 
11111111!; the ialtei [>iul ol the iei.;n ol Louis \V 

llUliici. 

In till-, supei fieial wuv indeeil the mind is capable 
of moic vaindv ol jticn^ilic talk, but is i.ot tidaij;ed 
as it slniubl be in it& ki.on l< (li;e. Jaa ki . 

It e- onie j eai s siiK e 1 tlioiielii the nialteryrfMf/j/e, 
Ibat il I could bv an esai t lime keepei linil* in any 
)iait of tlie woilii w b.it o iJu. k it IS at Uu\ei uiiu at 
llie same time wlieie tiie siitp is, tlie pioldern is 
solved. .\MH;tHNiu. 

TO UO.Ml’.AT, Ojqvi.sE. 

COMBAT, from the French co7n- 
haitre lo light, together, is mod liguia- 
tivcly III tlie same sense with regani le 
mailers of opinion. O I'FOSE, in 
FTench opposer, Latin ojijiosui, perfecr, 
of o; 7 /o//o to opjiose, conqiouudcd of ob 
and jiono to place one’s seif in the 
way, siginfieb to set one’s self against 
anotluM’. 

Combat is properly a species of op¬ 
posing; one alwa}s opposes in combat- 
Ithough lioi vice versa. combat 
is used in regard to speculative matters* 
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oppose in rej^ard to private and persona, 
concerns. A person's ])ositions are 
combated^ his interests or his measures 
are opposed. The C'hristian enmbafs 
the erroneous doctniies of the infidel 
with no other w'ea]) )U than that of ar- 
j>uinent; the Sf)piust ojypo.sas Christi¬ 
anity with ruht'ule and niibrepresenta- 
liuii. I'lie most laudable use to W'hicli 
knowledge can bo com erted is to ennbat 
error wherever it presents itself; but 
tlicre are too many, particularly in the 
present (la), who employ the little pit- 
tame of knowledge which they have 
C'lllected, to no lieiler purpose than to 
ojjpose every ihini; that is j^ood, and 
I x<*ito the same spirit of ojqmition in 
Olliers. 

\V Iicti liiMCf t( inpliition, S'’C()Uilt‘it wltti n 
I{\ ti.utoi ajuK'lilc, .iiiii .oniccl i\i(h it uu 
■| l•lu|^l•u (I 111 licU, itoadfs tin* tliu>lil»iu;i liKMsl, 

'fit (■(* utxit II..\\ In* {iliii mu', .lUit siK’i OS'* 

I’lThap'i iii.ij \ I iwii u.>., tint III n> li. (’ow'i'Hi. 

'I ln>u{,'li loi's ai,Miiist llic tiiitli coiiit'un*, 

I'lldt* .lllDM’ all lll'l (U'> p'll. .’•t 

COMll \TA>T, ('JIAMTIOX. 

('OMlJA'i’ANT, fiom to con.bjf, 
marks anv one tliat vu'jii'^es in a mntbat. 
('ll AMP ION, f relic li {hnuipimt, Sa\on 
cempe, (feniian siuniUes oii<^i- 

iiallv a soldier or fiphter, from the Latin 
nintpos a liclil of liattle. 

A cmubatayit tiuhts for himself and 
for victor) ; a chunioon fn»hls e tlier 
lor another, or in an 'llier's cause. Tlie 
woril ro/nbofauf has always lelution to 
some actual eneaircnienl; rbaoipton 
inav hi’ cmplovcd for one u'idy to he 
( 1 , or in the hahils of lieinii en- 
ija^ed. The rouibiPiu/ts in the Olympic 
LMiiies iisi'd t I contend for a prize : the 
Ixoinan ^Jiladiatois vvi rv, t-oinbufti/t/s who 
fouirlit for their lives: vvlien kin^^lit- 
erranlry was in fashion there were 
r/idinpions ofall ilcM-ript ions,« honipious 
111 hehall' of distm-'sed females, cUam- 
/./0//.V 111 hidiair of the injured and oji- 
jircssed, or rhuinjimns in belialf of aj^- 
: rieved priuees. '1 he mere act of 
li;4:ntiii|4 constitutes a combatant ; the 
act, of slandimj: up in another's ileteiico 
at a personal risk <-oiistitutt*s the ebam- 
pi on. Aiiinials have their combats^ ami 
consequently are combatants ; but they 
arc seldom champions. There may be 
champions for causes as well as persons, 
and for bad as well as good causes; as 
champions for liberty, lor infidelity, 
and lor Christianity. 


C<in<!cioi!s th.'it I do not pos«ess the streiigtli. I 
Mhall not absiimi* tin* itniiurlance of a champwn; ami 
.'IK I am not of (li^oiily ciioiigh to be angry, 1 sli.ilt 
k»H‘p my ti'miicr and my distance too, skirmiHliing 
like those insi<>nitiL'atit gentry, wlio phiy the ])art of 
leaz.-rN in lUi* S](anish liull-flghts whilst bolder cum- 
batatits engage him at the point of his hot ns. 

CC.MBLRI.ANn 

In li.iUle eveiy man sbouid fight as if he was tlio 
single champton. JoiiKso.v 

COMniNATION, CABAL, PLOT, 
CONSPI RACY. 

COMBINATION, v. Association^ 
combination. CABAL, in French ca- 
hale, comes from the Hebrew kabala, 
signifying a seciet science pretended to 
by the .Jevvi-h Rahhi, whence it is 
up])licd to any a.-'sociation that has a 
protended secret. PLOT, in French 
comjyfot, is domed, like the word cojn- 
pticafe, from the Latin/ 3 /fC 6 » to entangle, 
signifyinir any intricate or dark con¬ 
cern. CONSPIRACY, in French 
conspiration, from con and spiro to 
hroathe togotlmr, signifies the having 
one spirit 

An association for a bad purpose is 
the idea coiiiniuii to all these terms, 
and peculiar to combination. A com- 
biiHitKin may he cither secret or open, 
hut Nccrecy forms a nec.e.s*'ary pari in 
tlie si:rniiifatii>n of the other terms; a 
cabal IS secret as to its end ; a plot and 
consjniacy are secret, both as to the 
means and the end. Combination is 
tlie close adherence of many for ihcir 
muliial defence in olitaining their do- 
liiandh, or resisting the claims of others. 
A cabal is the intrigue of a party or 
faction, formed by cunning practices m 
I'rder to give a turn to the course of 
ihinjfs to their own advantage: the 
natural and ruling idea in cabal is that 
of assembling u number, and ma- 
ineuvring secretly witli address. A 
plat IS a clandestine union of some per¬ 
sons lor the purpose of mischief: the 
riiliiig idea in a plot is that of a com¬ 
plicated enterj)iif>e formed in secret, by 
two or inoie peiMiiis. A conspiracy is a 
general initdligeiice among persons 
united to ctl’ect. sonic serious cliaiige . 
the* ruling and natural idea in this word 
is that t'f unanimity and concert in the 
juosecutiun of a plan. 

SoMMfi'jus will ronsitliT tiinse astrnilors who aim 
.il llu*ir tlestiiicliim by lu.iding their easy, uolhI 
iiituie uuiliT speciuiib preteacet, to admit ccmbtn.i 
ti.nis ot bol I mid fuitliless men into a partieipatixii 
ot their puw'er. Bvaict.. 

1 suio you court the crowd. 

W hen, witii tiie siiuuts of the teoeiliuus rabble. 

I see joii borne on slioutdoTs to cabals. 1’ryokm 
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COMFORT. 


COMMAND. 


0\k\ thiuk anxious raomeuis pass botween 
The \Ai\h of ptots, and Xtn'ir last fatal })criods. 

AdDI'ON. 

Those who ate subjected to wrong under nruHi- 
tuAes sectn deserted b\ mankind, and uverjwweu'd 
Xiy a conspiracy of their whole species. lluRKfc. 

TO COMF, ARRIVE. 

COME is general; ARRIVE is 
particular. 

Persons or things com^; persons 
only, or what is personified, arrit'e. 
Toeowie specifies neither time nor man¬ 
ner ; arrival is employed with regard 
to some particular period or circum¬ 
stances. The cojnm^ of our Saviour 
v.’as prcdicti'd by tlic propliels; the 
arrival oi' IX messenger is c\]>cc(ed at a 
certain hour We know that evils must 
comr, hut ue do wi>cl> not to meet 
ihem by anticipation ; the urnrul of a 
\essel in the hav(*n, alter a h»ng and 
dangerous vo}ag(‘, is a eircinnstanee of 
general interest m the neighh uirho'id 
where it happens. 

Hull, itVri'nd piiostl to I’lia-bii's' fiwfiil dorm* 

A sujipliuiit I liom gUMt Atrid< s co'ite. l*o' r 

Old nirii loM'tiDVrltici;: Uio last rrjrtVV/ 

Still Jdc.lM■^ best, till* jouiiyost slc.iK ilii'ir 'miles 

^ < u^o 

COMFORT, PLEiStTKE. 

C'OMFORT, V. To chrer, enantra^re. 
PLEASURE, from io plcasr, signifies 
what pleased. 

Comfort, that genuine English word, 
describes ^^hat England only ulfords : 
we may find pleasure in every country ; 
hut comfort is to be found in our own 
country only: the grand feature in 
comfort is substantiality; in that of 
pleasure is warmth. Pleasure is tjuickly 
succeeded by pain; it is the lot of hu¬ 
manity that to every pleasure there 
should be an alloy : comfort is tliat 
portion of pleasure which seems to lie 
exempt from this di.sadvantage; it is the 
most durable sort of pleasure. Comfort 
must be sought for at home ; pleasure 
is puisued abroad: comfort depends 
upon a thousand nameless Irilles uliich 
daily arise; it is the relief of a pain, 
the heightening of a gratification, the 
supply of a want, or the removal of au 
ineonvenience. Pleasure is the com¬ 
panion of luxury and abundance: it 
dwells in the palaces of the rich and 
the abodes of the voluptuary. Comfort 
is less than pleasure in the detail; it is 
more than pleasure in the aggregate. 

Tliy growini; virtues justiried my enres, 

Aod promised com/brt to my sUvei Uuirs. I'upe 


I will believe there are hnppy tempers iu lieiiiR, to 
vluim ull the gooil that arrives to of their lellow. 
cicaturcs gives a pUa\ure. Steei.k 

COMMAND, ORDER, INJUNCTION, 
PRECEPT. 

COMMAND is eompounded of com 
ami fuanclo, manudo, or dare in munus 
to give into the hand, signifying to give 
or appoint as a ta.sk. ORDKR, in the 
extended sense of regularity, implies 
what is done in the way of order, or f »r 
thesakcofregularity. IN.JUNt’'I'I()N, 
in French tnjunction, comes from in 
and ptn^o, which signifies literally to 
join or bring clo.'-c to; figuratively to 
impress on the mind. PltEC’EPT, in 
Frcm li precepte, Latin prerceptum, jiar- 
liciple oi' prr/'ri])io, com poll n fled of 
and rajfio to put or lay before, signifies 
the thing proposed to tlie mind. 

A command is an exercise of jiower 
or aiitlinrity ; it is imperative and must 
heo'tcjed; mi order server to direct; 
it i.s instructive and must he executed. 

If jou a'c in .lutlm’itj, uml 1 mm* .i rij’lil t<i i*(»in- 
iii.itid, Mini unnmon'l^ (IcIiM'rcil Mi.iMtt*! in inoilii 
will In* willin.;i\, < b«*t*iti'l'\, nnd Cdiisrtjnrnth wi*ll 
cib«*M'<l Cjli ■''iKuiu 1 , 1 ). 

To t'xernti l.iw», lOMil olbci*; to exoruto 

oiibis, i> imt to bt* a kiin; liuuKt. 

Connnuml is pro])erly the act of a 
superior or of one possessing power: 
order lias more ros])ect to the otiiec than 
to the jierson. A sovereign issues his 
commands : orders may be given by a 
.subordinate or iiy a body ; as orders in 
council, or orders of a court. 

Then* kept the w:\tcb the legions •while the (Jrnnd 
111 eoiiiieil s.it, sobeitons w h.il fb.ince 
Might inteieepl tlieir cmperoi ‘.ml; so be 
Dep.irting g.n e C'owwirtm/, .uid Uiey obser\e(l 

Milton. 

He replied, tlnit In* would i;ivc* ordrrs for piiardsto 
attend u-., that blumld be auawei.ilde fore\er> thing. 

IluYDO.Sh 

A command may be divine or given 
from beaten ; an order or injunction is 
given by men only. 

’ J'lb llc*.Lv'ii comiufiiifh me, ami you urge iu vain. 

I’OJ'K. 

Had .iny murt.il Muoe lli’ tiijunvCiun l.iid, 

Nor aiigur, .si*ei, or piiest, h.itl been obey'd. I’ovk. 

A stejid.ime loo 1 li.ive, h eursed she, 

\Mio mles ni\ henpeck’d mu*, and orderi, me. 

DRvnrN 

Order is applied to the common con¬ 
cerns of life ; injunction and jrrecept to 
the moral conduct or duties of men. 
Injunction imposes a duty by virtue of 
the authority which enjoins: the pre 
cepi lays down or teaches such duties 
as already exist. 
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Tills done, .®ocai orders for the close. 

The strife of archers with conicndinjj bows. 

DRincK. 

The duties which religion onjoins us to |)crforni 
towards God are those which have oflenest furiiihhed 
matter to the scoffs <»f the licentious, Huaib. 

We say not that these ills from virtue flow : 

Did her wise precfpfs rule the worhl, we know 
The goldeu syes would again begiu Ji^nv.ns. 

COMMANDIN (i, IM VK RAT1VJl, 
IMREKIOU-S, A UTIIORITATIVE 

COMMANDING signifies liavin*?- 
the force of a conwuind {v. Tv comnumd). 
IMPERxATI V^E, fr in 7/7i7>cro,'sijrnifies 
ill tlie iinjicratP’o mood. IMPERI¬ 
OUS, from si^aiifies in the way 

of, or like a co)ni)HUuL AUTHORI¬ 
TATIVE ‘■.i^nifies ha\mg tiutliorit}, or 
in the w y o)i' aitthvrily. 

Com nandin" is either ^ood or bad 
aceorainjr to eircuinbtanees; a co? 7 i- 
\o':ee is> ner.e.ssary fir one who 
l)us to command; but a rvuimandinf^ 
air is ofiensive when it is alfected: im~ 
prrativr is ujiplied to things, and used 
111 an inditl’erent sense : /m; crious is 
used for ixTsons or thnif^s m the hail 
sense: any direction is imperative wlmdi 
comes in the shape of a command, and 
circumstiinccs are likewise imperative 
wlucii act witli the force of a command ; 
persons are imperious who exorcise their 
power oppl•cs^ivcly ; in this manner 
underline's in ollice are imperious; ne¬ 
cessity is imperious \\hen it leaves us 
no choice in our conduct. Authorita¬ 
tive is mostly applied to persons or 
thinf^s personal in the good sense only; 
magistrates arc called upon to assume 
an authoritative air when they meet 
with any resistance. 

Oh! tlmt my tni)j»iu! had oicrj grace of speech. 

Great a.nd. cummandimj us the hieath of kings. 

lloW'F. 

Quitting the diy imjwrntix! style of an act of 
Paihuinent, he Somers^ makes the lamU uud 

('uniniun.s f.ill to u pious legislalive ejaculation. 

hUHKE. 

1‘Viir not that I shall wateli, with seivilc shame. 

Til’ twprnnus looks of some pioud Grceiun dame. 

DBYUfcN. 

yluthin tfativc instruct oiis. mandates issued, which 
the member (<>1 Pailuim. iil) is lionml blindly and 
implicilK to\<>teanil lugue loi, though wntrary to 
the cleaiest eoiiMctum of his judgment and con- 
science; these aie tilings iilleily unkiiowii to the 
laws of tins land. Uukke. 

TO COMMISSION, AUTHORIZE, 
EMPOWER. 

COMMISSION, from committ sig¬ 
nifies the act of committing; , or putting 
into the hands of another. To AU- 


THORIZE gignifle* to give authurity; 
to EMPOWER, to put in pogsos.iyii of 
power* 

The idea of transferring some business 
to another is common to these terms ; 
the circumstances under which this is 
performed constitute the difference. We 
commission in ordinary cases; w'c au¬ 
thorize and empower in extraordinary 
cases. We commission in matters where 
our own wdll and convenience are con¬ 
cerned ; we authorize in matters where 
our personal authorit'j is requisite; and 
we empower in matters where the au¬ 
thority of the law is required. A com¬ 
mission is given by the bare communi¬ 
cation of one's wishes ; \ve authorize 
by a positive and formal declaration to 
that intent; wo empniverhs the transfer 
of'some legal document. A per»on is 
comtni^sioned to make a purclia.se ; he 
is authorized to communicate what has 
been confided to him : he is empowered 
to receive money. Com 7 ms.doning 
passes mosllv hotweon equals ; the per¬ 
formance of commissions is an act of 
civilit\ ; authorizing and empotvering 
are a^ often directed to inferiors; they 
are frequently rets of justice and neces¬ 
sity. Friends give eueh other commis¬ 
sions ; servants and .'subordinate persons 
are sometimes authorized to act m the 
name of their emjiloyers; magistrates 
empower the olllcers of justice to appre¬ 
hend 111(1 iv 1(1 mils or enter houses. We 
are commissioned by persons only ; we 
are authorized sometimes by circum¬ 
stances ; we are empowered by law. 

Commtssion'd in nlU>rn.ito wiitcli they st.ind. 

The auu’b bright purtuls und the .skies cu.uni.iuil. 

I’OPE 

A more decisive proof c.innol he given of the full 
conviction of tlie Rntisli nation that the principles 
ol the Ue\oliituin ihd not (tuUioitzti them to elect 
kings at pleasuie, than their eontinniiig to adopt .i 
•lull of hcruditaiy Piotestant huccession in the old 
inu lltTHKE 

Empower'd the w'rath of Gods and men to tumi*, 

E’eu Jove rever'd the venerable dame. I’uPS. 

COMMODIOUS, CONVENIENT. 

COMMODIOUS, from the Latin 
rommodus, or con and inodus, according 
to the measure and degree requiretl. 
CONVENIENT, from the Latin con- 
renienSy participle of con and venio to 
come together, signifies that which 
comes together with something else as 
it ought. 

The commodious is a species of the 
convenienty namely, that which mei: 
contrive for their convenience. Com 
modious is therefore mostly applied to 
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COMMODITY. 


COMMON. 


tnat which contributes to the bodily 
ease and comfort, convenient to what¬ 
ever suits the purposes of men in tlicir 
various transactions : a house, a chair, 
oi a place, is commodious; a time, an 
opportunity, a season, or the arrival of 
a person, is convenient. 

Sucli ii j)l.icc cnmiDt bi* t’wiMmorfjfiMS lo live in. for 
being so ueur the niujii, it liad been too niMr tlie 

HltU. 

Ituhold him ikav exalted into tiu^.t. 

His counsels oft vonvcaimt, seldom just. Duvpi N. 

What is commodious is reiideied so 
by design; what is concpnicnt is so 
from the nature of the tlunif: in this 
sense arguments may he termed com¬ 
modious which favour a poison s ruling 
propensit) or passion. 

When a |msitiun teems thus with cownuditnii 
M)nse<iuenee!i>, who can w itlioul le^'iet c.)..te-s it to 
’lu false ? .loiiNsuN. 

COMMODITY, GOODS, MMl.tHA.N- 
WAIJK. 

These terms agree in cxpivh.>.ing 
articles of trade under >arious circum¬ 
stances. COMMODITY, in Latin cfou- 
moditus, .signifies in its abstract seii»c 
co?/ven/cnrp, and in an extended appli¬ 
cation ail} tiling that is convenient or 
fit for u.se, winch being also saleable, 
the word has been ajiplied for things 
that are sold. GOODS, which denotes 
the thing liiat is good, lias derived its 
Use from the same analogy in its sense 
as in the former ca'*e. MEKCIIAN- 
DIZE, ill French marchondtsc, Latin 
viercatura or inerj\ Hebrew mnrur, sig¬ 
nifies saleable lhin<is. WAHL, in 
Saxon leave, German, ik.c.. ivarc, ^igui- 
fics piojieily an}llimg manufict urt d, 
and, b\ all extension of the sen-,e, an 
artu-le for sale. 

(''jom modi Ilf is einplo}ed oiil> for ar¬ 
ticles of llie first necossitv : it is llio 
bource of comfort and ubjccT of industry : 
floods is aiiphed lo ever} tiling beluiignig 
to tradesmen, for wliich theie is a .sti¬ 
pulated \alue; they are sold letail, and 
are llu‘ piopcT objects of trade: 7 ner- 
• handizc ajiplies to what ];eiongs to 
merchants; n is the object of com- 
nierce; wares aie mamiiactured, and 
may be cither goods or merc/i ndize: 
a country has its commodities; a shop¬ 
keeper his goods ; a merchant his mer- 
chandizc; a manufacturer hi-, wares. 

Men must lime nuule some coubider.ible i»io«'rcs 8 
UJWiirdb ci\ilizuliou bolore they awimred the idea, of 
property so as to be acquamted with tin- mobi 
of %11 coutracls, that of excliangiug Vy barter uuo 
rode commodity 'or another. ItoaxKTsoN 


It gives me very great scauilul to observe’, w iicri vt-r 
I go, how much skill in buying all irianiu-r of (jinrh 
tlien* is iiccebsaiy to ilefeiul youiself fuun iu-iti;' 
niientod. Siekl!', 

If we consider this expensive voyau'c, w hicli i-, tm- 
dcilakcu in ,e:iri-h of knowledge, luid how lew llo-i • 
are who take in any ciuisideiablo mrrrhuru'izr 
how haul is it that lhe\ei\ sniall iiumbei wtio.ue 
distiiigid-'lieil w itli abdilies to know liow UMeiut llje:i 
should hulVei being ])lundeieil b) piiv.ileei-. 
under llie ^el^ cannonitiat should piotect llieiu ! 

Aduim n. 

('OMMON, Vni.GAIt, ORDl?,Ain, 

M V. \ N. 

COMMON, in French commnu, I. i- 
tin communis, from con and mnnus the 
joint office or property of maiiv, has 
regard to the mnlliliide of objects 
\ ULGAR, 111 French I'ldguivc, lailni 
vnlgarts, fioiii vidgns the peojilo, has 
regard to the number aiidqnalit} of the 
persons. ORDINARY, in Frciicli <r- 
dinaire, Jyalin orduturins, Irom on!> 
the order or regular practice, has rogaitl 
lo the rt petition or disposition of things, 
MEAN exjiiessc-, the same as medunn 
or model ate, from which it is derived. 

Familiar use reiidt rs things common, 
vulgar, and orthnury; but what is 
■mean is so of itself; the common, vnhar, 
and ordinary, arc tlierefore freqnentl}, 
though not alwa)s, mean; and on the 
contrary, what is inedn is not alwa}s 
common, vulgar, or ordinary; conse¬ 
quently, in the ])nmiti\c sense of lliese 
words, the three first arc not stricii} 
sjnonynions witli the last: iiiuiistir.s 
iivo common in Africa; vulgar repoil.s 
are little to he relied on ; it is an o;v//- 
?/«/v/piaciice for men lo make light cl 
their Word. 

M(‘U III 1} « h.iu:;i- llu-u cbiu.itc, but tlii-j c.miiol 
tbi-i. li.ituic. A iiiau tiiat gm-s uiit u lunl (..iiiiiot iiui- 

Ol b.lU lullISfll lUlO CWWMK/a SfllSt,'. AliDlbiiN. 

Thi-^Kiel’s nu>u:.bl ul iim-i‘tuig S.il.iu li> llu* ^-mi, 
wjiu’ii. 111 llu* tu/ffiir ()|iiii.tiu lit iii.uikiud, isili.- u i,,i 
I oii->pictiuiis p.iii ol liu* < M‘.itii>ti, aiiU liii* pl.Kiiig Ul 
It .111 aii^i-j, .. .’u uiiJst.iiii-i' M'Jv liiici) lumjntil 

Auj js . 

it was 111 till* innst p.itii-nl ]>i>iiiid«>l lluiii.iii .si-i\i- 
tiidi* tli-it tl.i'im*'ut tj i.iniiH-uU* uadi* ttu* no/un/;// 
f\l*lt 1 SC-, (it 1,1 \.s .it ,-tlunil. la lu. I,. 

In the ligurutiv(‘ sen>c, in which tlir) 
coii\e} the idea of low \alne, they me 
synoiiNinons with mca/iwlial is to lie 
seen, lieard, and eiijojed by e\ery hod\ 
is common, and naliiially of little \alne, 
since the worth of objects iru(|ueni!} 
depends upon their scaicity jind tin; 
dilliculty of obtaining them. What is 
peculiar to common people is vulgar, 
and consequently worse than common ; 
it is supposed to belong to those whe 



COMMONLY. 

are ignorant and depraved in taste as 
well as in morals: what is done and 
seen ordinarily may be done and seen 
easily; it requires no abilities or mental 
acfiuiroments; it has nothing striking 
in it, it excites no interest: what is 
mean i^ e\en below that wliieh is 07 'di- 
nary; there is something defective in 
it. Common is opposed to rare and 
refined ; vulgar to polite and cultivated; 
ordinary to the distinguished; mean to 
the noble : a common mind busies itself 
with common objects; tiulgar habits 
are easily contracted from a slight in¬ 
tercourse w nil rnlgar ])eople ; an trdi~ 
nary ])erhon is behloin associated with 
elevation of character ; and a moan aj>- 
])earance is a certain iiiark of a degraded 
condition, if not of a degraded mind. 

As vt (the riiilit of rcsi^tiiiu'c) not m.nlf for 
rammon almn'i, so it is not to he aijita’ieU by nimMim 
niuuis. ' lnJRK^. 

This <list('miier of retiUMlj., trrov n tiabitu.it. u*l.«x«*s 
and M(* ii-. (Mil, In u r«')7«r and inoslituted use, ilio 
spnni; ol tli.n siiirit iihieh is to be exeilecl on ftieat 
oer.isioiis. JIukkj 

A vcr> oriUnitri/ telcbcope shon s us ttiat a louse is 
ltsella^erJ lousj creatuic. ADDI^oN. 

T’uder hia fonnin:,' liaiids a creature yreiv, 

M.n!ilike l»ut difl i-"ii sex, so lovely fair, 

Tii.it wliat sei'rn’d l.i i in all the woild.seem’d now 
Alcan, or in liei ^iinmi d iiii, Mn ru.v. 

COMMONLY, GENERALLV, FRE¬ 
QUENTLY, USUALt.Y, 

C'OMMONLY, in the form of rom- 
mo/t (v. Common). fiKNKRAIJ.Y, 
from general, ai.d the Latin gvnun the 
kind, re-•pect^^ a whole l)od\ in distinction 
from an indnidiial. FllKQUKNTLV, 
fiMm froijnrnt. in French frequent, 
J. itiu Ireqarns, from frago. in Greek 
^><)ayia and (liixiyeryi to go about, sigui- 
fics piDpoilj acroAiliug. USUAI..LV, 
iVoui usual and use, sigiufics atcording 
til //.V" or custom. 

AVli It ro'nmonly d uie is an action 
common t > all; what is i^eneralfy done 
is the action of the grealot ])ait; wliat 
is frequently done is eitiier the action 
oi'in.iiiy, or an action many times re¬ 
pelled liy the same person; wliat is 
u.sually done i^ done remdarly by one 
or many. Commonly is opposed to 
larely; generally and frequently to 
occasionally or seldom ; usually to ea- 
su.illy : men cow/no/////judge of others 
ly tliemsehes ; tlio.so who judge by the 
more exterior are generally deceived; 
but notwithstanding every precaution, 
one is freqimitly exposed to gross 
frauds; a man of business usually re- 
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pairs to his counting-liouse every day at 
a certain hour. 

It 18 romra'in/y obsi'rvcd amon;' soldiers and si'.i- 
nuui, that thoti;,di tlivin is much kindness, thric* is 
lillle Riief. JuHNso.v. 

It is grnernUi/ not so mncli th® dcsiio of men, 
sunk into di*iii.iMty, to deceive the woild, as thcni- 
s*elvi*s. .loHNso.v. 

It is too eqncnUt/the pride of students ft) de¬ 
spise those unmsements and recreiitinns uhieh mvo 
to the rest of mankind strength of limbs and chcei 
fulness of heart. Joh.vmjn. 

The inefTicacy of advice Is usualh/ the f.iiill of tlie 
counsellor. JoH.V'ON. 

COM.MOTiON, DI.STURIlANCE. 

COMMOTION, compounded of com 
or cum together, and motion, signil’ying 
properly a m ition of several together, 
expresses more than DISTURBANCE, 
which denotes the state of being dis¬ 
turbed {v. To trouble). WLjii applic 1 
to jihysical ohjet'ls, commotion denotes 
the violent motion of se\eral objects, or 
of the several parts of any individual 
thing; disturbance denotes any motion 
or noise which puts a thing out of its 
natural state. We speak of the commo¬ 
tion oi the elements, or the stillness of 
the night being disturbed by the rustling 
of tile leaves. 

Ocean. iiricfju.tlly prfN>*M, «ith brokfii tide 

And blind cinnmotum heaM*s. Thomsciw. 

Wlu*u no rude palo distui hs the sli cpiiig trees, 

Nor aspen leaves confess the j;onl’e bree/.e. <i vy 

In respect to men or imunals, coui- 
motion and disturbance may be eiihci 
inward or outward with a like dis- 
tinctioii ill their signification. A com¬ 
motion supposes a motion of all tlu- 
feelings ; a disturbance of the mind ma\ 
amount to no more than an iuteiruptiou 
of the quiet to an indefinite degrei*. 

Im.iciried u.n.h 

Ilidds in In'! blood sueh umiIii iiul ii I ... -e 

'I bit to i\l his nil'll!.il Mil his ii'i'M'p (Its, 

Ki mdoiu d .'Voiiilles 111 tommoUvn i.iyes 

.SlJAKsr? AIM. 

.Snme short cuiilieed speeehes show an tniai'ina 
(ion \\\Ci\ jL'uiit as he is expiiinij Aimmso.n 

So ill regard to external circum¬ 
stances: a comnvdion in ]ni\)lic is occa¬ 
sioned by extraordinary circumstance'', 
ami is aecompaiiied with unusual hustle 
and nunemeut; whatever interrupts the 
peace of a neighbourhood is a disturb¬ 
ance : political events ooc'asion a com- 
inotion ; drunkenness is a common 
cause of in the streets oi 

in families. 

Nothinft can be more absurd tban that perpetua 
contest for wealth which keeps the world iu comm<f 
Sion. Johnson. 
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COMMUNION. 


COMPARISON. 


A specicii of men to whom a state of order wouhl 
bectiinc a sentence of obscurity, are noiirialied into a 
tianf;erons magnitude by the heat of in'estine dis- 
turiances. Huukk. 

TO COMMUNICATE, IMPART. 

To COMMUNICATE, from the 
Latin communia common, bignifies to 
make cornniou or give a joint jtossession 
or enjoyment: to IMPART, from in 
and part, signifies to give in part or 
make partaker. Roth these words de¬ 
note the giving some part of what one 
has in his power or possession ; but the 
former is more general and indefinite in 
Its signification and application than 
the latter. A thing may be rommuni- 
en/gf/directly or indirect 1 \, and to any 
number of persons; as \o ruiunnaiicd/e 
intelligence by signal or otherwise. Im¬ 
part IS a direct action that parses be¬ 
tween indniduals; as to raput in¬ 
struction. 

A m.in wljo pub.isihcs ins w-Diks in a \i>lume has 
an inlltiilc adv.vul.igo over one who aomniutnuift'S liis 
writMigs to tlie woild lu loose tiucUs. Aodison. 

Ycl hear wluit an unskilful fiiend maj sa>, 

A.s il u blind mail ^lionld diieet yoni \\.i\ . 

So I m\self. though w.inting to be t night, 

Mas \L't ifnjxiit ii liiiit that’s, wcrtli \oiii thought. 

(lo-n .Ni> 

What is com man/rat d may be a 
matter of interest to the iierson comrnn- 
7iicating or othcrw’ise ; but what is im¬ 
parted IS commonly and properly that 
which interests both parties. A man 
may communicate the secrets of anotlier 
as well as his own ; he imparts his sen¬ 
timents and feelings to a friend. 

Tills ohjection would he material were the letters 
wliieh 1 ctimiHutii(a'e to the public ^tuffi-d wiUi my 
own cornmeudations. Si-FcrAiou. 

There is no man that irnpnrteth his> joys to his 
fiiend, but he jo>eth the more, and no man that 
vnpnrtetli his griefs to his fiiend, but he giievetli tlie 
les'. ll.\(oN. 


COMMUNION, CONVERSE. 

COMMUNION, from commune and 
common, signifies the act of making 
common {v. Common), CONVERSE, 
from the Latin concerto to convert or 
translate, signifies a transferring. 

Both these terras imply a communi¬ 
cation between minds; but the former 
may take place without corporeal 
agency, the latter never does; spirits 
hold communion with each other; 
people hold converse. For the same 
reason a man may hold communion 
with himself; he holds c inverse always 
with another. 


WImto a long course of piety and close commuuxm 
with U(m 1 has purged the heartnnd rectified the will, 
knowledge will break in upon sucli a souL Souiu. 

In varied converse soft cuing every tlicmc. 

You liequcnt pausing turn ; and fioin lier eyes, 
Where mcekeuM t>ciise, and amiable grace. 

And lively sweetness dwell, enraptured diink 
That nameless spirit of etheieal joy. Thomson 


COMMUNITY, SOCIETY. 

Both tlieso terms arc employed for a 
body ofratiomil beings. COMMUNITY, 
from communitas and communis com¬ 
mon (r. C*o;/?mow), signifies abstractedly 
the state of being common, and in an 
extended sense those who are m a state 
of common possession. SOtdETY, in 
J^atin sorietas, from sorius a com¬ 
panion, signifies the state of In ing coin- 
pnnioiis, or those who are in that stale. 

Community in anything constitutes 
a communitij; a eommeu intere-t, a 
eummoii language, a common go\eni- 
nient, is the basis of that commanitif 
which is formed b\ any number of indi¬ 
viduals; the coming togi'ther of many 
and keeping togt.lher under given laas 
and for given purjioses constitutes u 
socictij; so-icties are either public or 
jirivate according to the purpose : friends 
form societies for pleasure, indillereiit 
jier.sons form societies for bu-iiiess. 
The term commiinity is therefore ap¬ 
propriately applied to mdelimte mini- 
licT.s, and so'’iety in ea^cs where ihe 
number is reslnefed by the nature of 
the union. 

The great rotnmunCi/ of mankiuil U uece'.snnU 
liiokeii into stnallcr iinii'penueut .Iohnso.v. 

The term community may likewise 
be applied to a small hodv, and iii some 
cases be indifi’eienlly useil for sociffy; 
but as It ulwavs retains its genoralily of 
meaning, the term society is more 
proper where the idea of a close ninon, 
a lie, or obligation is to bo exju’cs-Ncd ; 
as. Every inernluw of the community is 
equally interested; Every member of 
the Siciety is bound to contribute. 

W.is time ever wxxs cumnwin'dy eoirupt ns not 
lu include within it iiiiliMdualtt ot real wiutii? 

in.AiK. 

All sorirtics, great and small, subsist upon this 
condition, that as the imlividualh derive advantages 
Ironi 'inion, they may likew i»c Huflei incouxetiMuieus. 

.loHNSUN 


COMPARISON, CONTRAST. 

COMPARISON, from compare, and 
the Latin comparo or com and par equal, 
signifies the putting together of equals. 



COMPATIBLE. 


COMPEL. 
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CONTRAST, in Fiendi contrasiei\ 
Latin contraato or contra and sto t(» 
stand against, signifies the placing one 
tiling opposite to another. 

Likeness in the quality and diifercncc 
in the degree are requisite for a com¬ 
parison ; iik(‘JU‘ss in the degree and 
opposition in the quality are reijuisite 
for a co7iirast. things of the same colour 
iiYO compared; those of an opposite co¬ 
lour are contrasted: a compartsoft is 
made between two shades of red; a 
contrast bfitwcon black and white. 
Comparison is of a practical utility, it 
scr\es to ascertain the true relation of 
()bje(*ts; contrast is of utility among 
])oots. it serves to lie;ghten the efl'ect of 
opposite qualities : things arc large or 
small by comparison ; the) are magni¬ 
fied or diminished in one's mind b\ 
cof/trast: the value of a coin is best 
li'ariiod by comparing it with another 
of the same inot.d ; Ihe generosity of 
one jierson is most strongly felt when 
contrasted wuth the meanness of 
another. 

Tlu'v wild .iicajit id rcniiud u.s df ihcir auco>tdi< 
pul Us iipdii making umipuristnif td tlii’iiowu 
Si*»ci \lo.t 

111 ld\i-l\ (nuhtlst to tlii>. "idiidiis Mdw, 

('.iliiil> lli.idiiilicciit, pd'll w ill w t< tuia 

'I’d w iu*H‘ tiu* 'l'lidiiu‘.s liiiit luial gidvx-i 

TUOM^d^^ 

('OMl‘A'1 IIJI K, ( ONSlsll NT. 

COMPATIBLE, compounded of ro/?/ 
or rum with, and putior to suU'er, sig¬ 
nifies a fitness to be sulfeied together. 
COrsSlSTKNT, in Latin (onsistens^ 
participle of ennsisto, compounded of 
con and .\/s/o to place, signifies the 
fitness to lu‘ placed together. 

CompaLtbititij Ini', principally a refer¬ 
ence to plans and measures; consist- 
cnc.if to charatter, conduct, and station. 
Ever) thing is compalilAe with a plan 
w hich doe.s imt interrupt its prosecution ; 
tner) tiling is consistent wdtli a person’s 
station b) w hich it is neither degiaded 
nor elevated. It is not compatible with 
the good tliscipline of a school to 
allow of foreign iiiteilerence; it is not 
consistent with the elevated and dig¬ 
nified character of a clerg)mun to 
engage in the ordinary jiursuits of other 
uimi. 

WhfiU'Nor is inromiicUihlc with the hi^licst ilifriiity 
ol dill- uAtitro shouUi iiiiloud be exfliuli-il fV»)m tmr 
couversatiou. 11 aw K^ bWoRni. 

Tiuih is ulwniys ronsist>‘iit vith itself. :uh 1 neeits 
iiuthin|{ to help it out. Tii.i.o‘im>N, 


TO COMPKL, FORCK, OliLIGE, 
NECESSITATE. 

All these terms denote the applica¬ 
tion of force either on the body or tlie 
mind in order to intluence the conduct. 
To COMPEL, from the l_atin com and 
pello to drne, signifying to dri\e to a 
specific point, denotes rather moral than 
physical force; but to FORCE, signi¬ 
fying to effect by force, is properly ap¬ 
plied to the use of physical force or a 
violent degree of moral force. A man 
may be compelled to walk if he have n ) 
means of riding; he may be forced to 
go at the Will of another. 

You will Compel me then to leutl the w ill • 

SKAKSI'I Mil- 

With r.itos a\er>5e, the lout in arnl^ rfaoit 
To ftnee their nion.iich, aiiil ui'.ulL tlie eu'ii 1. 

l)KVJ)t.N'. 

These terms may, therefore, be ap¬ 
plied to the same objects to denote dif¬ 
ferent degrees of force. 

Ill* wouhl till* ;.'hd-t^ df '.hii.i'litfiM '.d’uheis imII, 
Th(*»i‘ hi'« w miU ilnl tu slioit hie moiiiil, 

.\lul Jurt'd llie f.iU- dl ba'llfs to Idrcleli Ihii Pf s 

Compel expiv.sses a direct and jiow- 
erful lorce on the will, which leaves no 
choice. OBLICl'L I'r.un ob ami hgo to 
bind, signif\ing to bind or keep down 
to a particular point, expresses only an 
indirect inlluenee, which may be le- 
sisted or )ielded at discretion; we are 
compelled to do that which is repugnant 
to our will and our feelings: that whieii 
one is t.bltged to do may lia\e the 
assent of the judgment if nut of the 
will. Want compels men to do many 
things which are nicoii'.isitent w itli tlieir 
station and pamlnl to their feelings. 
Honour and religion oblige men senipu- 
lously to obseiwe tlieir wonl one to 
aiio'iher. 

Hut tiist till* l.iw h’SH tyi.int, whu iloiiic*:. 

To kiidw f i-u lidtl, ur mcss.ii;o In 

Mu>t be cotupcU d hy hiyus ami jiui{,'uieut» diic. 

MiLiuN. 

He tli.it ouoi* owe', uioic than he can pay is often 
obhfied Id biibe las cieililors to patience bj uieietts- 
iug lu8 debt. JuHHboN. 

Compely force, and oblige are mostly 
the acts of persons in the proper sense 
NECESSITATE, which signifies to 
lay under a necessity, is properly the 
act of thing.s. We are necessitated by 
circumstances or by anything which 
puts it out of ou-r power to do otherwise. 

I have sumetimea fancied that women liaie not a 
roleurtvM jHiwer, or the kieultv of auppivsxiui; then 
thoughts, imt that they are ncccssitatid to speak 
etery thing they Ihink. .\t>iiisoN, 
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COMPENSATION, AMENDS, SATIS¬ 
FACTION, RECOMPENSE, REMU¬ 
NERATION, REQUITAL, REWARD. 

All these terms imply some return 
or equivalent lor somethin'^ else jrood or 
bad. COM PEN S ATION, 1‘rom pe7ulo 
to pay, signifies literally what is given 
or })aid in return for anotlier thing. 
AMENDS, from amend, signifies that 
which amends or makes good. SATIS¬ 
FACTION, that wliieh satisfies or 
makes up something wanted. RE¬ 
COMPENSE, peth'^um, participle 

pand), that whieii jiays back. RE- 
Mu DERATION, from munus a gift 
jii- rewaid, that which in given hack by 
wav vT rewind. REQCl fAE, from to 
qu/t, tliat w Inch acquits m return. Tlie 
three first of these terms deiuUe a re¬ 
turn or equivalent for soiiutinng amiss 
or wanting ; the three last a return lor 
some good. 

A nmipemafian is a return lor a loss 
or damage sustained ; justice requires 
that It should he equal in value, although 
nut alike in kind. 

All atlifr tlcbls tii.u rumpcimatiuii llml, 
iiut lu^u IS btiict, iitiil >viU bo ])ai(l ui kind. 

Dkvpkn. 

Amends is a return lor aii> thing that 
is faulty in ourselves or towards others, 
A person may make amends for idle¬ 
ness at one time by a double poriiou of 
diligence at anotlier. 

Addison bad nindi* bis Sir \ndu*.v Fict-poit a tiiu* 
W'bi^', arj'iuii}' ui’.nust Kiviii|j;('tiuMty to boguaia ami 
tliruniiig uul otlu'i such utigi.u'ioiis sfulmioiits, l>ut 
ibat bo hud tbuiiglitbottcr,and bud made Unun'i'i by 
tnakiiig him Ibiiud an liuspiUil lor docujed lauiict^I 

Johnson. 

A man may make another amends 
for any hardship done to him by show¬ 
ing him some extra la^our another way. 

Till* law .st'oiiis lo bo jaolt\ linnl and .si*\oio 
iig.iiusl tbo baidsiiiiit ; but in caso bo puuos to bo 
Uonosl, It makes ium lull amends lot all tins iigour and 
seventy. IJuackstonj, 

is that which satisfies the 
individual requiring it; it is given lor 
personal injuries, and may be made 
either by a slight return or otherwise, 
according to the disposition of the per¬ 
son to be satisfied. As regards man 
and mail, athouts are often unreal, 
and the satisfaction demanded is still 
of tenor absurd and uncliristian-likc. 
As i;egards man and his Maker, satis- 
^action is for our ollences, which Divine 
Justice demands and Divine Mercy 
accepts. 


Die he, or Justice must for him 

Sumo other able, and as willing pay 

Tlie rigid sattsjhtlton death fur death I MiltoK. 

Compensation and amends may both 
denote a simple equivalent without any 
reference to that which is personal. A 
compentiutton in this case may be .an 
advantage one way to counterbalance y 
disadvantage anotlier way. 

lie stipubiles to repay iinnually. diirini'bis life, 
some pint of tbe nioiiev boiiowed, togellier vitb 
legal interest and an lulditumal tumpcnsatiun fur ibe 
extiuoidmury baAiiduin. Ib.ACKh'ioNi. 

Or it may be the putting one desirable 
thing of equal value in tlie jilate ol 
another. 

VV bat impiuvement voii niigbl gain li\ eommg fu 
London you may e.isily supply oi inntjn nsatf by 
eiijoimng your&ell soine paibeuiar study at lioiiio. 

J OHN»ON. 

An ammds sujiplics a defect by soinc- 
thing superabundant in another pait. 

Naluie bas obsciue'.y lilied ibe mole with eyes, 
bid lor u'w/«'/>, \N liat ••be is cip.ilile ol lor liei'i!,- 
fence, and vvainingot dangLM, slu* Jiasveiy cmiia>irly 
cunlciied upon bci, lot bbu is vciy quick ol la iiio..' 

Audi.m'N 

Com} ensatton is sonudlines t.'kt'U Ihr 
a payment or some indelinile leturii lor 
a service or gio i done: Ihi.s bungs it 
nearer in sell^e to the word.s rvannpen e 
and m/zw/icnf/to?/, witli this ditreu nee, 
that tile compensiilion is given foi hodilv 
labour, or inferior services ; retontpense 
and 1 emunerutton for tliat winch is done 
by persoii-s in a superior condition. U’iie 
lime and strengili of a poor man ought 
not to be Used without liis receiving a 
com} ensation, 

'1 he rcpicsentulivcs c.f tin* Iciiaiit foi life sliall 
have the emhb niL-nttt to cuinii>,i>ntf loi the lab ui 
and expeUbU of tillage. 11i.a( Us i on i . 

A 9'eco?npense is a voluntary return 
for a volunlarv service: it is made fioin 
a genm’ous leeling, and derives its value 
not so much IVoni the magnitufle ui the 
service or return, as from the intentions 
of the parties towards eaeli other; and 
it is received not so much as a matter 
of right as of courtesy : there are a thou¬ 
sand acts of civility perfoimed by others 
which may he euiitled to some recom- 
jjen.se. 

Tiiou’rl so f.o licfoic, 

'J liat hw lflc-.l w III” of 7 1 vumj.fUM, lo slow 
TuovcitaKc tliee. Shaksi'iaiji 

J^emn?teratio?i is not so voluntai} as 
7 'erompense, hut it is equally indefinite, 
being eslimatod rather aecording to the 
condition of tlio jierson and tiic dignity 
of the service, than its positive worth. 
Authors often receive a rcmuneratirai 
lor their works according to the repu- 
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Utiori they have previously acquired, 
and not according to the real merit of 
the work. 

JU'inuMiraton/ liunoiirs arc* i)rop(iTti<in<‘(l at onco to 
the .mil UilHculty oriHTloiiiiuiicc‘8. 

JuilNsoK. 

lifiquiUil is llic retiiin of a kindness, 
tlie iiiukitig It is an act ol'grulitude. 

As the wdilil !«. uiijii'.t iti it.s jmlj'iiu'iit', soil is 

l.tl;4l.tU'till 111 Its ;< llLMlt. 

Hl^W' \RD, from tran/, and the Ger- 
iiian u'fi/irdu to see, sigiiilies jirojierly a 
looking back ujioii, i. e. a icturii lliat lias 
rcspec-l to something eEe. A rrirunl 
couvc\ s no I'ica of ail oldigalion on the 
pait (lithe |»crMiM in.iking it; \\li.«c\cr 
/7v/'(//-(/,s’aeis o[)tionjl;\. It is tin* coii- 
dnet whicli jm)iiicc> the rctran/, and 
coiiseijuciill) this term, uiihke all the 
otiK'r.s ch'ii.'tc . a leiurii for eiiher good 
or e\il. Whales cl ac( rues to :i man as 
ih(i eonsciiueiice ot his coadin t, belt 
U'*o(l or laid, Is a r('U\ir<L 'J he n ivaul 
ol’iiiduslr) i;3 ea.se and eoiilent. 

Tiu’if.in’ ij.i Imui'ii'N n n ^tr i ..1111,114 lUs uli.c 1 
iiv‘ iiioii* I'V l.ii j'' •'’“■I vcliu u'c,«‘i\i's ilum, 

.i.iil iiic LtUMiiCi to llic Jilt..CO, Iti.iii ti.i* ^1 1114 ol 

iiicd.il.s. Amc.'i'.N 

When adt'ceiver i.s c.iught in his own 
Miaie, he meets wiili tlie tcii'anl whieli 
.should alwass attend dcceiu 

loillow joiir oii\ i.'.i'. ((iiiiaos, nu 11 ul ui i.U'o , 

S .>11 h.tM' C'ii. 1-.W.1U u.ui.iut lot tlioiii, .toil 110 (loul/t 
111 tiiiio tlio} vmH liiiil thou lit itu'ittU 

Sii cKbin Ait>. 

A rut/ipen.s(i/ion, rth umfeJi^c, vcquitaK 
.ind n'U'anl may be a bid as well as a 
gind retiiiii. Teat winch ill supplies 
the tiling w .lilted i.sa bad cuutpeni^dHou : 
lioiionr Is bill a poor coinparusatKni lor 
tilt* loss ol heahli. 

•Nil ^lo.lllli'bs 111 tin’ Ul.lilU’l « in ollot tll.lllc 0 ' HI 
; ( I n‘i' loi lilt* want ol )iio|)fi til lu n-ioiib. llUKUi 

That winch docs mit answer one's e.\- 
l-eclatioiis is a bud i ccoiiij-ensc; there 
are man} tlangs wlneb people pursue 
with mneli eagerness that do not tccotn- 
pcii6v the tiouble bestowed upon tliein. 

1.. tills till- l()\o, i. thi. tho ufiniii e \o 
< M imm* to tlioo, 111141 t»>liilL\o? Mll.TON. 

When evil is returned for good, that is 
a bad rfquitulj and, as a proof of ingra¬ 
titude, wounds the leeliiigs. Those who 
lietrieiid the wicked may expect to be 
lU leqailcd. 

SVh.U luMo ut? c.ill our lilo is siicli, 

^O htllo lu ho luVCSl, .tllll iho'l sy nilU'll, 

't’li.it I shouhl ill rii/iuh tlioo to coubliaiu 

I’liy imbcmiid hpintiutu boiuls -ly.iuu Cowrui. 

A reward may be a bad letiirii when 
It is inadequate to the incrits of the 
iwrson. 


lluve 1 with all my full nfroclions 
Still met the Kin^? luvM Jiim next heaven? obey'd 
liirn ? 

Ileen. out of fondness, siiperstitiuus to liuii ? 

Almo'bt loi^ot my prayers to cuuteut him ? 

And um 1 thus rcwiirded? Mhaksi caick. 


COMl’KTKNT, FITTED, QUA 1,1 FI ED. 

COMPETENT, in Latin rowpi'ienn, 
participle of eompeto to agree or sun, 
signifies suitable. FITTED, fioin Jit 
ii\ Becomi7iLi). QUAL1 FIEJL par- 

in-ijile o\' quulij'f/y from the Latin quaHH 
and J'wno, signifies made or become 
w luit it onglit to be. 

('<>tiipelni'-}j mosll} rc.-pccts the men¬ 
tal cinlowiiK-nt-i and altaniincnts ; Jit- 
the ni'^position and character; 
qindtjiciilion the artifn ial acqni cmems 
or n.nnral (pailitios. A p a.-.on is nnti- 
pctrut to luidc'riake an ollioc ; Jilted or 
(pi ViJied ti lid a situation. Fumili- 
aiii} with an\ suiject aided b\ strong 
mental eiido.unents gni's c(>/nj>ctenri/: 
suitable habim and temper constitute 
the Jitfie\'>: acquainlaiico witli toe 
I'lisiness to 1)C done, ai»d ( xpertncss in 
the mode of jierlurming it, constitute 
the qu,iti/iraiiti/i: none should jireteiid 
to give their(ijiiiiioiis on serious suhjeels 
w ho are not eouipeh tit judges ; none but 
lawyers are eonij.etent to deeide in cases 
of law : none but medical men are com- 
petdit to jiieseiibe medicines: none but 
divines of sound learning, as well as 
piety, to detcimme on doctrinal (lues- 
tioiis: men of sedentary and studious 
habits, with a serious temper, are most 
Jilted \o beekrg\men: and those who 
iiave the most learning and aciiuaint- 
aiiee with the lIol\ Scriptures are tho 
best qiialiiied for the iinporlaiit and 
saered ollice of instructing the jieople. 
Many aie quahned for managing the 
concerns of otbeis, who would not be 
comjieie/it to manage a concern for 
tliemsehes. Many wlio arefrom 
their tuiu of mind for any particular 
charge, may be unfortunately incom- 
peleiif fir want of the requisite quali- 
Jicaldms. 

M.ui ia lint mpeft'iit to deciito U])On tlie pood o 
c\il ul many e\^ut!i which helall turn iu Uns tile. 

CCMUJIUl.A.\f>. 

W'liat is move ot)\ itius .-iiid ovdiuary tliau u luuh' ? 
nmt yet wtiut muiu palpiiblo ar^umeut ul Ihuvt. 
(Ifiicf Iti.in il? The memtxMs u't her liody ate 
exaclly/f/hd to her ualme ami maimer of liie. 

Adiuson. 

Such boiients only can bo besto\v«>d as others are 
cajuilile to leceive, amt bueh pleasures imparted as 
otiicrs >uo qwtli/it'U to enjoy. Joiiarsoif. 
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COMPETITION, EMULATION, 10- 
VALUY. 

COMPETITION, from llie Latin 
comprtOf compoundetl of com and petOj 
signilies to sue or seek together, to seek 
for the same object. EMLILATION, 
in J^utin emulation from cemuloi\ and 
the Greek a/ii\Xa a contest, signifies the 
spirit of contending. RIVALRY, from 
the Latin rivus the bank of a stream, 
signifies the undivided or common en¬ 
joyment of any stream which is a 
natural source of discord. 

Competition is properly an act, emu¬ 
lation IS a feeling or temper of mind 
which incites to action, and emulation, 
therefore, frequently furnishes the mo¬ 
tive for competition; the bare action of 
seeking the same object coiisliUiles the 
competition; the desire ol‘ excelling is 
the principal characteristic m emulation. 
Competitiofiy therefore, applies to mat¬ 
ters either of interest or honour where 
more than one person strive to gain a 
particular ohject, as competition lor the 
purchase of a com modi t\ or fur a priye. 
Emulation is confined to matters that 
admit of superiority and distinction. 

It cannot b(' dunbloil lint tliino asi'ic.it a dcsiie 
ofyloiy in .i liiif' of oi .i, 

in ail) othci iiioic icliucd cunijulttiuii tor sn|HMU)'it\. 

llirouhs 

Of the .uicicnts ciion;,'!! U’liiain-. to cxci:** '(.ircwiK- 
latwn and diicct unr cnUcavunia. Juiini>iiK. 

Rivalry rcsemhloa emulation as far a.s 
it has most respect to the feeling, and 
competition as fur as it has respect to 
the action. But competition and emu¬ 
lation have for the most part a luudublc 
object, and proceed in the attainment of 
it by honest means ; ?’ivain/has alwa}s 
a .selfish ohject, and is often but little 
scrupulous in the choice of the means: 
a competitor may be unfair, but a rival 
is very rarely generous. There are 
competitors for office, or competitors at 
public games, and rivals for the favour 
of others. 

To be no ninu’b rhal in lo\c, or compcliUtr in 
liubiucaa, IS a chaiacter viiiicii, if it docs not reconi 
mend jou as it ou^ht ti, benevolence among those 
vvhoni you live viilh, jel has it certainly this effect, 
that you do not stand so inuch in need of their ap¬ 
probation as it you aimed at mote. ST£t.i.t.. 

When emulation degenerates into a 
desire for petty distinctions, it is near 
akin to rivalry* 

Men have a foolisli manner (Ijotli parents and 
schoolmusters and seivuiits) in eroatim; and breed¬ 
ing axL emulation betwocii brothers iluring (hildhoud. 
which many times sortuth to discord wliuii they 
up. lUcox. 


Competitors must always come in 
close collision, as they seek for the same 
individual thing ; but rivals may act at 
a distance, as they only work towards 
the same point: there may ho livain/ 
between states which vie with each 
other in grcalne.'sS or power, hut theii; 
cannot properlt he competition. 

The reliiiers tliought. Lord Hulira.\, who saw him 
scir(u])ped by Lord .sundeiiand s ciedit and staluia 
ut cuui 1 .1 oolvcil to lull 111 with the King, on the 
point then in dubiite aUiut the bill of e!C(‘lu»iun, 
wheieiti he iouiid the King stead), and tliat L( id 
Sundeiiand would lose liinisell’: so that falling into 
conluieiiee with tin* King upon Miidi a tuin, In, 
should be alone chief in the ministiy witlioiit a 
fumpetitor. Sir W'. TfMi’iK 

Tie* ('oiiiuhiaiis were tlie Hist people who ii 
leulit) bee.inie a niitiitiine power. 'I'luMi iieigh 
bums III the Isle ot Cuieviu siion I'dlowed lin n ex 
iiinple, iitiil tlioiigh loiuiiially -i colony ol tin ii own, 
became at mil pow er at sea. S n it 


TO COMPLAIN, LAMENT, KEGKET. 

COM PI., AIN, in French complaindre 
or plaiinlret Latin plan^o to beat the 
breast us a sign of giief, in Oret k 
TcXiiyu) to strike. LAMENT, v. To 
beivail. REGRET, coiniiouiuled of re 
privative and /^rulus grateful, signific.*» 
to bate a feeling the re\eise of jiltasant. 

Complaint marks most of dis&alisfuc- 
tion; lamentation most ol grief; re/^rel 
most of pain. Complaint is expreb'-ed 
vcrball} ; lamcniation citlier by words 
or bigiia; regret may be Iclt williuut 
being expressed. Complaint is made 
of perftOiial grievances; lamentation 
and regret may be made on account of 
others as, w^ell us oursches. We tom- 
plainoK our ill health, of our mcon\e- 
ineiice.s, or of trouhle.soine circui'n- 
staiices; we lament our inability to 
serve another; we regret the absence 
of one whom we love. Selfish people 
liaNo the most to roruplaiii of, as they 
demand most of others, and are most 
liable to be disappointed ; anxious people 
are the nio.st liable to lament, as they 
leel ever)thing strongly; the best- 
regulated mind may have occasion to 
regret some circumstances winch gi\c 
pum to the tender afi'ections of the 
heart. 

You arc ulwaya complaining of nn buiclndy, and I 
conclude from ihcbc complaints that yon uir loud 
of it. JOUNHON. 

The only reason why we lament a soldicr’a death 
is that we think he niiglit have lived lunger. 

John soy. 

The cup was all Ail’d, and the leaves were all wet. 

And It seem’d to a fuiieiful view 
To weep fur the hmls it hud Iclt with regret 

On the nouriHhiiig bush where it grew Cow i ta 
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We may complain without any cause 
an<l lament beyond what the cuuso re¬ 
quires ; but regret is always Ibunded on 
.-oine real cause and never exceeds in 
measure. 

Wt* all of ns complain of tlio shortiipgs of Hmo, 
saith Sriiceu, and yot huro much inme tliati 
know to dij witli. Aooiso^r. 

Snrcl j to droad the future la more reasonable than 
to lament the jiast. Johnson. 

Regret is useful and \irtuous when it tends to the 
aineiidinent of life. JoHNtoN 

TO COMPLAIN, MUIIMUH, REPINE. 

COMPLAIN, V. To complain, 
MURiMUK, in German murmefn, con¬ 
veys belli in sound and sense the idea 
oi‘ dissutistcKition. RLPINE is com¬ 
pounded of ra and/^iV/e, from the Eng- 
lisli pain, Latin puena punishment, 
and tlie Greek Trnj'rt hunger, signifying 
to think on vtilh pain. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or 
dis>atisfaction of what is done by others 
is eonimon to tliose terms. Complaint 
is not so loud as mitrmurui^t but more 
so than rtpiuing. AVe complain or 
murmur by some audible method; we 
may teptne secretly. Complaints are 
al\va>s addiessed to some one; mur- 
mui's and rtpinin^s are often addressed 
only to one's self. Complaints arc made 
of whatever creates uneasiness, without 
regard to the source from which they 
How ; murmuringsvivo a species of com¬ 
plaints made only of that which is done 
by others for our inconvenience; when 
used 111 relation to persons, complaint is 
the act of a superior or of one who has 
a riirlit to e.\prc.ss his dissatisfaction; 
nturmui'nifr that of an inferior, or one 
who IS subject to another. When the 
conduct of another offends, it calls for 
comptaint; when a superior uggrieves 
hy the imposition of what is burden¬ 
some, it oceahions murmuring on the 
part of the aggrieved. 

Whfii dnl I complain of your tvtlcrs beiiiK too 
Ion;; ? Joh.vson. 

The fleiiil lookM up and knew 
Ills mounted hcmIc uloll; iiur mure bat lleil 
Murmunug. Mii.ton. 

Complain and murmur may some- 
limes signify to be dissatisfied simply, 
without implying any direct expression 
which oriijg’thein nearer to the word 
ripine; in lliis case complain expresses 
a less violent dissatisfaction than mur¬ 
mur^ and bo‘h irorc tliaii repine, which 


implies what is deep sv ated. With ilhs 
distinction they may all ho enipl p\e 1 lo 
denote the dissatisfaction jirodoccfl li\ 
©vents that inevitably happen. Mm 
may be said to complain, murmur, ur 
repine at their lot. 

ril not complain; 

Cliildrcn and cowards rail at tin ir misfui tunes. 

Tuaj’p 

Yet O my soul! tl)v rising; murmurs st;iy, 

Noi ('.ire th' ALLWISK DI.Sl’OSER lo arr.iigti; 

Or ai'.iinst his supreme decree, 

\\ ith impious grief cumpluin. LvTrLK'ioN 

Would all the deities of (Jreece combine. 

In vain the gloomy tliuiid rer might repim ; 

Solo should lie sit, with scarce a goii to frieud, 

And see his Trojans to the sh ides deseend. PopK. 


COMPLAINT, ACCUSATION. 

COMPLAINT, V. To complain. 
ACCUSATION, V. To accuse. Hoili 
these terms are employed in regard to 
the conduct of others, but a complaint i.s 
mostly made in matters that personally 
affect the complainant; an accusation 
is made of matters in general, but e.spe- 
cially those of a moral nature. A com¬ 
plaint is made for the sake of obtain¬ 
ing rcdrc.ss ; an accusation is made for 
the sake of ahceiTaining a fact or 
bringing to puni.shment. A complaint 
may be frivolous; an accusation faUe. 
People in subordinate stations should be 
careful to give no cau^e for complaint. 
the most guarded conduct will not pro¬ 
tect any person from the unjust accu¬ 
sations of the malevolent. 

Ou this occasion (of an intei\i‘*w wuh Addison), 
Poj>e made lus cumplmnt willi ri.inkness ,ind "piiit, 
as a m.in uudeseivedh neglected and opposed 

JOHNMIN. 

M Ith guilt enter distrust nnd discoid, mutu.il(.'r- 
cuiatwn uud btubboru bclLdeteuce. Juh.nson, 


COMPLAISANCE, DEFERENCE, 
CONDESCENSION. 

COMPLAISANCE, from com and 
plaire to please, signifies the act ot 
complying with, or pleasing others. 
DEFERENCE, in French deference. 
from the Latin d^ero to bear down, 
marks the inclination to defer, or ac¬ 
quiesce in the sentiments of another in 
preference lo one’s own. CONDE¬ 
SCENSION marks the act of ton- 
descending from one's own height 
to yield to the satisfaction of others, 
rather than rigorously to exart one's 
rights. 
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COMPLETE. 


The necessities, the conveniences, the 
accommodations and allurements of so¬ 
ciety, of familiaritVi and of intimacy, 
lead to complaisance; it makes sacri¬ 
fices to the wishes, tastes, comforts, en- 
loyrnents and personal feelinj^s of others. 
Age, rank, dignity, and personal merit, 
call lor deference: it enjoins compliance 
with respect to our opinions, judg¬ 
ments, pretensions, and designs. The 
infirmities, the wants, the defects and 
foibles of others, call for condescension : 
it relaxes the rigour of authority, and 
removes the distinction of rank or 
station. Complaisance is the act of an 
cipial; deference that of an inferior; 
condescension that of a superior. Com- 
vlaisance is due liom one wcll-hred 
})erson to another; deference is due to 
all superiors iii ago, knowledge, or 
.station, whom one approaches; coude- 
scimsio?i is due from all superiors to 
such as are dependant on them lor com¬ 
fort and enjoyment. All the.^e qua¬ 
lities spring from a refinement of hu¬ 
manity ; but complaisance has most of 
genuine kindness in its nature; defe¬ 
rence most of respectful submih.''iou; 
condescension most of easy indul¬ 
gence. 

CimpUtisance renders a PU|)ori<»r amiable, an e<|iial 
n^'rueable, and auiuieiiui accepUble. Almjimi.v. 

Tom Courtly never fails of payinff bis obcis o ce 
to even m.iii In* sees, who Ini'! liUi-oi oflicc to m.iKe 
linn cml^|llcll(l'ls, but \\\'> dvjncm i is \\hul!\ 
to uulwuid cuiibideiatiou. Sikti.K. 

Tlie same noble t ondesrcnsion vdiich n«,\ei dwells 
but in tilth ^leat minds, and such ua Homer would 
le|)i'esent that ot L'ha^C'. to Iium* Iweii, disioseis 
il.elt likewiae lu the bpeucli wIiilIi he made t > tlie 
gliobt of Ajax. Ai>iii-»(>n. 

COMPLETE, PERFECT, FINISHED. 

COMPLETE, in French complety 
Latin compleiuSy participle of compleo 
to fill up, signifies the quality of being 
filled, or having all that is necc&sary. 
PERFECT, in Latin perfectusy parti- 
cqde of perfeio to perform or do tho¬ 
roughly, signifies the state of being done 
thoroughly. FINISHED, from finish 
(V. To close)y marks the state of being 
finished. 

That is complete whitdi lias no defi¬ 
ciency: that is perfect which has 
positive excellence ; and that is finished 
which has no omission in it. That to 
which any thing can be added, is incom¬ 
plete; when it can he improved, it is 
imperfect; when more labour ought to 


ho bestowed unori it, it is unfinished. A 
thing is complete in all its parts; per^ 
feet a.s to the beauty and design of the 
construction; rmd finished as it comes 
from the hand of the workman and 
unsw'ers his intention. A set of buolis 
is not complete wdicn a Nolunio is 
wanting: there is nothing in tlie iiroper 
sense perfect which is the work of iium; 
but the term is used relativel) lor what¬ 
ever makes the grealest aiiproach to 
perfection: a finished pcrlbrmaiiee 
evinces care and diligoiice on the jiart 
of the workman. TJie-,c terms admit 
of the same distinction w'hen ajiplied to 
moral or intellectual objects. 

Nmii* iM'tter {'Hard a ibfat, 

Thau lie who i.s a knave i umpltte. Jyi win. 

It has bin-ii obseived of ehildreii, that lliej .uc 
hin;jiM beloie thiw i an piutioiiiU'e jifjiit 
becaubc ^ buuiulb me iiul piuiiDuiu't il In ili>-ui. 

llAW'iUbWninii, 

It is iiceessarv' for a man wiio would Iniiti to Iiim- 
81*11 U Jiiit'-ltcd t.lsti* of f,’ood WiiMii.', to be will 
Mised lu the wiuko ut ihe l.est lUUcs aucieiii aiul 
modem. Aimu-o.n. 

TO COMPLETE, FINISH, TEUM1N.\T1:. 

Wk complete, that is, make 
complete {v. Co7njdeie)y what is under¬ 
taken bvcontinuing to labour at it. We 
FINISH (v. To close) what is hegoii 
in u state of forwardness h\ ])ultmg the 
lust hand to It. We TERMINATE 
what ought not to last by bringing it to 
a close, from terminus a term, a tioun- 
dary, signdjiiig ti) set bounds to a 
thing. 

The characteristic idea of cumpletin;' 
is that ot making a thing altogetiier w hut 
iluught to be; that of/m/i/f/z/g, toe lining 
all that is intended lo he done tmvuids 
a tiling; and that of t( rminutin^, simply 
putting an end to a thing. ( 'ompletin^^ 
has properly relaiiun t<» permanenl wiirks, 
oiilv, whether iiiccliaiiical or intellu- 
tual: we desire a thing to he comphtrd 
from u curiosity to see it ni its eiiine 
state. To finish is eiiqilou'd lor pa-'s- 
ing occupations; we wish a thing 
finished lioiii an an.viety to jiroceed t) 
something else, or a dislike lo the thing 
in wliich we are engaged. 7 enninati7ti; 
respects space or time, a mcw m.i\ l,e 
ierminatedy a life may be trrminu/Cil, 
or that to which one ina\ put a term, a> 
to terminate a dispute. LiL'ht minds 
undertake iiiaiiy tilings without rom- 
pleiing any. Children and unsteady 
pcojile set about many things wiiliout 
finishing any. Litigious |)eople termi- 
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COMPLEXITY. 


/late ono dispute only to commence 
another. 

It Is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that as the 
feittliei'i* uitd streii^tU uC a liiid ^luw tu|{etlu‘r, and 
licr wiuys art* not complufed till she !•. ubli* to fly, so 
8om<’ pioporiioii should In* piuserved in th»» liiun.iu 
kmd biMwoi'ii jiid;,'meiit and courage. Johnsox. 

The nitiflcer,for the ni.imiCaclure wliudi heytni*Ar* 
ill a day. rveeiM's a eeit.nu sum ; but the wit fre- 
<j.io ,ll> u till, no advaiilii;;e fioin n pciroitiianre at 
which iie ha-, toiled many moiiUis. IlAWKKsWotnii» 

Tile thought " that our existence terminated witli 
t Us lile, ' doth uiiturally check the soul lu any go- 
lieio IS imiSUlt. * HfcKKKI-rY. 


('()MPL1 :xITY, COMt'LlCATJON, 
JNTIOCACY. 

COMPLEXITY and COMPLICA¬ 
TION, 111 Prcnch coinphcation, Latin 
c tni])!i< atifi and cnmjiticOy compounded 
(iT rdiii aud p/iroy si^mlic's a toldiu}; one 
tlnii;; within another. INTRICACY, 
J..alin uttnratio aiul intneo, coinpound- 
cd ol tn and trivtc or :ri('cSy stn.ill hairs 
which me n»c*d to euMiaro hird.*,, sii*- 
iiilk's a state of eiitaiii^Iemcnt by means 
ul maii\ involutions. 

i'otnpUwitij ex pi esses the alislract 
ijualil) or stale: comphraiiou the act: 
tlie\ both c()ii\cy lo>s than tnirtraf'if; 
tntrivdtv IS that whicii is \cry coi/ij)/t- 
rufeU. (o/«y^/c.r////arises from a mul- 
litu.h* of ohjert.s, and tin- nature of tiiese 
(ihjeits; r(n//pticuft'>/i i'l'o ii an involve- 
iMfiit of objects ; and tutncw'if iv dn a 
umdiii'i aii'l confusiM involution. AVliat 
Is coutplv.v must he decomposed ; what 
i-s conqrtcate i must he de’.elopud ; wliat 
Is intnciitc \u\.\^\ he unihuclled. A pro- 
p isition Is cof/ipler; alluirs are anupli- 
. d ril; the law is lui/'icJe. The com- 
/ /ra Hi/ of a subjoct ol'leii deters }ouuj; 
})eisous troui application to their busi¬ 
ness. TIutc is iiotlun^^ emhanusses a 
ph\siciaii more than a voniphcatioii of 
disorders, where the remedy tor one ini- 
[kmIcs the cure tor the other. Some 
alfairs are involved in such a degree of 
iiitriedcift as to exhaust the palienee 
and perseverance of the most laborious. 

Through the* disclosing deep 
t.e/ht ray hhud w.i\ ; the miiienil slriila lliero 
'I '.iiusl ahnmiii g. Iheme the seg.-t.ible woild, 
lifi ill'll the ti-,iug s>i,teni iiioie Cuni/i/cjr 
Ol auiuiul:,, aud liighir s'lli the luiud. TiiuMtoN. 

Kveiy hiiiig eiea'ure, c’on>idi'red in itselT. bus 
imiiij veil iiiinpfinittti |t.iils ihui are exact copies 
til hiime u liei paiis wl.icli il puisesscs, uiui winch 
HIM t urnpltealf d lu the saiue iiiauiter. Aunisoy. 

hen ihe mi.id, by uiseHsibledegrees, liasbroiiglit 
itself to all.-iitioii mill close lliliihiug. it will be able 
to rope wuh dtllicultte!,. Ktcry ubsliusn* piobltmi, 
«toiy intiieate nuesliou, will not bufllc oi break it. 

Locke. 


TO COMPLY, CONFORM, YIELD, 
,SIIRM1T. 

COMPLY, V. To accede. CON¬ 
FORM, compounded of con andybrw, 
signifies to jmt into the same form, 
YIELD, w. To accede. SUBMIT, in 
I..atin submitfOy compounded oi’ sub and 
mitto, signifies to put under, that is to 
say, to put one's .self under another 
person. Compliance and conformity 
are \oluntary; yielding iwvX submission 
are involuntary. Compliance is an act 
of the inclination ; conforniily an act of 
the judgment: cnnipliauce is altogether 
optional; we comply with a thing or iio<;, 
at pleasure : con/ormity is binding on 
the conscience ; it relates to matters in 
which there is a right and a wrong. 
CompliuT/re with the fashion.s and cus- 
lonis of th()'»e we li\e with is a natural 
propensity of the huniaii mind that m.iy 
be uiostl> indulged witliout impropriety: 
con/ormitif m leligious maltiMs, though 
not to be enforced by liunidii law, is not 
on lliul account less binding on l\ie con¬ 
sciences of e\ery member in ibe com- 
nuunty ; the Molalion ot this duty on 
it ivtal groumU invohes in it tlial of more 
liian one hrancli ol liie moral hnv. 

1 wiMihl lilt br tho'ight in :ui\ )Mrt uf tins rrla- 
ti >'i t«i ic!l 'rl ui<in Sigtim Nicum'., who tu acting 
t .1- put uul% (umjdta, with the wictchi'd t.iste of 
l.t-, ai.du'iu o. Aimi-tuN, 

llciug of u la> p^o^»*^‘•ion, 1 humbly nmfurm to 
thf • uti<>tt’ll'. MUM it the i-luii i-li ,1 lid tii> spit itu il sujio- 
luir'.ainl 1 h'dd tins obedience to be au uci ejuablu 
•..11 nlicr to (jild HoW 4,1.1.. 

Compliance and cnrformity are pro- 
ducetl b\ no external action on the 
mind ; they How spontaneously IVoni the 
will and uiiderstaiiding: yielding is 
altogether the result of loreigii agency. 
AVe comply with a wi.sh as soon as it is 
kn nvii; it accords with our Icelings so 
to do: we yield to the entreaties of 
others ; it is the effect of persuasion, a 
constraint upon tw at least a direction of 
the inclination. AVc conjorm to the re¬ 
gulations of a community, it is a matter 
of discretion; wc yield io X\\q supenoi* 
judgment tif another, we have no choice 
or alternative. AVe cowp/y cheerfully; 
we conjorm willingly ; we yield reluc¬ 
tantly. A cheerful complia/ice with the 
requests of a friend is the sincercst 
proof of friendship ; the tvisest and most 
jeurned of men have ever been the 
readiest to conform to the general sense 
of the comiimnity in which they live* 
the harmonv of social life is frequently 
P 2 
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COMPLIANT. 


coMPosr: 


disturbed by the reluctance which men 
have to yield to each other. 

liBt the Kin^' meet compliance in your lonks 
A fiee and jeady yielding' to liis wishes. Rowr. 

Amoii”' niiiiikiiid so few there are 

Who will luvjorm to iihilosopliic fare. Dkydjx. 

To yield is to give way to another, 
either with one's will, judgineiit, or out- 
waid conduct: suhminsion is the giving 
up of one's-sclf altogether: it is the sub¬ 
stitution of another's will for one's own. 
Yielding is partial; we m\\\ yidd in 
oue case or in one action though not in 
another: aubmissiuii general; it in¬ 
cludes a s\stein of conduct. 

That yitlilinijnes^, wliah'Voi foundatioii'. it 
la\ to Ihi* ihsad\.inl.i',M‘ of posiciin, w .is a Npi'iilic 
to piehi'iVv. Ill III poai-e ill his» own liuu' 

LoiU) IIai iFAX. 

Chii'.tian ])Ooplt» siilimit tlu'in>-'i'l\t*s t.> •onl'inni’ 
able r^.ul<•t*sut t'lo law ful and toll;; on-. < oii'tt- 
tuUolis ol tlioii spilitual iiiluis. W UiiK. 

We yield when we do not re.sist; this 
may soiiietmies be the act of a superior : 
we submit only by adopting the nn a- 
sures and conduct projiosed to us; this 
is always the act of an interior. Yidd- 
ing may lie jiroduced by means iinm* or 
less gentle, by entieing or insinuating 
arts, or by the force of aiguiiuMit; sub¬ 
mission IS made oiih to power or posi¬ 
tive loree: one yulds after a struggle; 
one submits without resistance: we 
yield to ourseUes or others ; we (submit 
to others only : it is a yveakness to 
yield either to the suggestions of others 
or our own mclinutious to do that yvhieh 
our jiulgiiients condemn ; it is a tolly to 
submit to the caprite of any one where 
there is not a moral obligation ; it ob¬ 
stinacy not to yield when one’s ad\cr- 
sary has tiie advantage ; it i.'i sinful not 
to submit to constituted autlioritie>. 

There hiis been a lon<; disjjiite fur luocedi-ncy b--- 
tneeii the and the tieiaic |)uets. Aiii.totle 

Would liave the latlur jy/e/d the palm to the loiniei, 
but Mi. Dr\dcii, and many oihers, would never tub- 
mtt to this (leciaiua. Aduisun. 

COMPLIANT, YIELDING, SUBMIS¬ 
SIVE, 

As epithets from the preceding verbs, 
serve to designate u propensity to the 
respective actions, which may be exces¬ 
sive or otherwise. A COMPLIANT 
temper complies with every wish of 
another good or bad ; a YIELDING 
temper leans to every opinion ri^^ht or 
wrong; a SUBMISSIVE temper sub¬ 
mits to every demand, just or unjust. 


A compliant may want command 

of feeling; a yielding person may w ant 
iixediiess of principle; a subniisswe 
person may want resolution : a too com¬ 
pliant disposition will be imposed upon 
by the selfish and unreasonable; a too 
yielding disposition is most unfit for 
commanding; a too submissive dispo¬ 
sition exposes a person to the exactions 
of tyranny. 

Re Kilciit and complying: you’ll soon find 
Sir John wjthout a mouiciiio Mill bo kind. 

llAUillSON. 

A |i<«:»roabU* temper hupj»osi*s yielding und rmuie- 
8ci-uuiug Ilian iu‘i.s. IIi.aiu. 

yMieii fone and \ lolence and hard iiere-'Hilj b.iM* 
biDiight the yoke of sei\itii'U- ujiou a jwojilf's lin 1., 
ndiuioii wdl supply thciu with u p.iiK-iit .mil a snh 
misstve spirit. l'’i.hi -1 w ooi». 


TO C;OMP()SE, SETTLE. 

COMPOSE, fiom the Latin rom- 
posuiy perfect ol lompono to })iit In- 
gethcr, signifies to imt in due order, 
•SETTLE IS a fiequentalixe of ac/. 

We compose that which has been tbs* 
jointed an«l separated, by bringing it 
together again; yve sdtle tliat wliicli 
has been disturbed and put m motion, 
by making it rest: yve compose our 
tboughts when they have been derunged 
and tlirown into eoiifusion; yve settle 
our mind when it lias been lliutnaling 
and distracted by contending desires; 
ibe mind must be composed before we 
can think justly ; it must be settled 
before we can act consistently. 

Tiiy i»u*st‘uro did e ich douhtfid hc.ut lomj ose, 

-\ud l.iclioiis Moudi-i’d ihul llu'y once .iiubt* 

Ticut:L 

P-’ihap', m\ roasoii may but lUdcfciid 
My siltli'l l.ulh, m\ miud with ago impaii’d, 

SlILNSlO' E. 

Dilferences are composed where there 
is jarring and discord, it is effected by 
conciliation; differences are settled when 
they are brought to a final arrangement 
by consultation or otherwise. In tins 
manner a person may be said to compose 
himself, his tboughts, his dress, and the 
like; to settle matters, points, qiica- 
tiuns, &c. It is a good thing to com¬ 
pose dilferences between friends; it is 
not uhvayseasy to#<?///<?questions where 
either party is obstinate. 

Having thus ciidiMvoured iocompose lh<* iii:hnn]>y 
difii*iei»-«*s in lh»* nation,and timl iig it t ike iiOidlvi i, 
and that the piirliumeni wi-re i.iiaiiii; fmees lo di-^ 
tress such as hud not compiled m jili iheni, he thouglit 
it moil! foi Ilia majesty's service to letiie tu his um u 
cuaiitry. J.i.oyu's Mkmjiks 

laud Sunderland ns-.urpd .ill jieople that the king 
was re.siilved tn settle niutteis wiUi his paibaii.eni 
on any terms. BvaM.!. 
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COMPOSED, SEDATE. 

COMPOSED (r. To compose) signi¬ 
fies the state or quality of being in 
order, or free from confusion or per¬ 
turbation; it is applied either to the 
mind, or to the air, manner, or carriage. 
SEDATE, in Latin sedatus, from sedo 
to settle, signifies properly the quality 
of being settled (w. To compose), i. e. 
free from irregular motion, and is ap¬ 
plied either to the carriage or the 
temper. Composed is opposite to rutiled 
or hurried, and is a temporary state ; 
sedate is opposed to buoyant or volatile, 
and is a permanent habit of the mind 
or body. A person may be composed, 
or his carriage may be amiposed, in 
moments of excitement. Young people 
are rarely sedate. 

T’pem hiT iiparcr npproacli Ui Ilorpulfs kIip 
bftun* Llu‘ulhvr l.uU . who CtiniL- furwatd with a n*- 
i;ular cumpuied cumiiue. Adi>i.son. 

I<*t irn* assQciati* with llio scriou^ nii'ht, 

Auil conlcMiiphtioij, hci scilatc coiniicer. Tmom.-.os. 

COMPOUND, COM PM,X. 

COMPOUND comes from the pre¬ 
sent o\’ cootponn to cnmpou?id, from tlie 
preterite of which, composui, is formed 
the v<‘rb compose {v. To compose). 
COMPLEX, i\ Complcxittf. 

The compoKTid consists of .similar and 
whole bodies jiut together; the complex 
(oiisi.sts of various jiarts linked to¬ 
gether: adliesion is sutiicient to tonsti- 
tiite a compnuud; iin ulution is retjuisite 
for the complex; wa dislingui^ii the 
whole that forms the compouml; wo 
separate the parts that form the com¬ 
plex : what is comjiound may consist 
only of two; what is romphw eoiisi.sts 
always of several, C< mpound and com¬ 
plex are both commonly oppo.sed to the 
simple; hut the former may be opposed 
to tiie single, and the latter to the 
simple: words are compound, sentences 
are complex. 

Inasinucli :is innn is .1 cimponi.d :cui a mixiitin 
iifllfsh as wfll as spirit, tin* smil ilmuit; its .iIxmIcIu 
till* hiiily dues .ill Ilnurs hy iho mt‘di.itiuii of thrse 
pa-siuiis, and iiitiTior allortioii:*. Sdctii. 

Mith such pciffctimi flam'd, 

Is thts complex Btupciidouii .scheme of tlilnp. 

TII0M80N’. 

TO COMPOUND, Cf)MPOSE. 

COMPOUND and COMPOSE, v. 
To compose. 

Compound is used in the physical 
sense only; compose in the proper or 


the moral sense : words are compounded 
by making two or more into one; sen¬ 
tences are composed by putting words 
together so as to make sense: a medi¬ 
cine is compounded of many ingredients; 
society is composed of various classes. 

The simple beauties of nature, if they cannot be 
multiplied, may be tumpouiidcd. ilAiHuusT. 

The lieuthcn«», ignorant of the Irnei.ource of moral 
evil, general!} charged it on the otiiiqiiitv of matter. 
'1 hi' iiutioi), u^ most others of tlieirs, is a cumpuuO-m 
of tiuth and error. (jiiovE. 

C O M P R h: 11E N SIV J E X T E N .S1VI:. 

COMPREHENSIVE, from compre¬ 
hend, in Latin comprehendo or com and 
prehendo to take, signifies the quality 
of putting up together or including. 
EXTENSIVE, ftom extend, in Latin 
extendo, or ex and tendo to stretch out, 
signifies the quality of reaching to a 
distance. 

Comprehensii^exQ^^cvU quantity, ex~ 
tensive regard.s space: that is compre¬ 
hensive that comprehends much, that 
is extensive that extends into a wide 
field : a comprehensive view of a subject 
includes all branches of it; an exten¬ 
sive view of a subject enler.s into minute 
details; the comprehcnsii'c is associated 
with the concise; the extensive with 
the difiuve: it rc(juires ii capacious 
mind to take a cnmjn'e/iensive sursey 
of any subject; it is p issible for a su¬ 
perficial tlnnker to enter \ery extern 
sivelij into some parts, while he passes 
over other-.. Compi eheusive is em¬ 
ployed only with regard to intellectual 
objects: extensive is u-icd both in the 
proper or the improper sense : the sig- 
iiilicalion of a word is eowj’Vehensive, 
or the jiowers of the mind are compre¬ 
hensive : a plain is extensive, or a field 
of inquiry is extensive. 

Ills nntiir.'il to hoju- that a rnmjtrt Kc'^we is like- 
wioe iin fl,*\.itt*d soul, and that w1iol*\i*i is wise 19 
also huiu-st. JuiuTbON. 

The trade canieil on bv tlie l’li.>ni('i.in> of Suloii 
and T\ie w.is mine cr'm.s f’f and eiiteijin'in;' tban 
that ui .iliy '>taU‘ 111 tiu- aiKient world. Uout.KTi>oN. 

TO COMPIU.'^E, C;OMPUEIlEND, EM¬ 
BRACE, CONTAIN, INCLUDE. 

COMPRISE, through the French 
compris, participle oi'romprendre, conies 
from the same source as COMPRE¬ 
HEND (V. Comprehensive). EM¬ 
BRACE, V. To clasp. CONTAIN, in 
French rowLatin conlineo, com- 
oimded of con and teneo, signifies ta 
old together within one place,. IN- 
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CLUDE, in Latin 77?compounded 
of in and cludo or claudn, signifies to 
shut in or within a given space. 

Comprise^ comprehend^ and vmhraLce^ 
have regard to the aggregate value, 
quantity, or extent; inchidey to the 
individual things which form the whole: 
contain, cither to the aggregate or to 
the individual, being in fact a term of 
more ordinary application than any of 
the others. Comprise and contain arc 
Used either in the propiu* or the figura¬ 
tive sense; comprehend, cmbraccy and 
include, in the figurative sense onh ; 
a stock comprises a variety of articles ; 
a library co???7?n5‘C.9 a variety of books; 
the whole is comprised within a small 
compass: rules comprehend a number 
of particulars ; laws comprehend a num¬ 
ber of cases; countries c'onpreficnd a 
certain number of districts or divisions ; 
Xerm'f, comprehend a certain meaning; 
a discourse embraces a variety of tojncs; 
a plan, project, .•'chcine, or system, em¬ 
braces a variety of objects; a bouse 
contains one, two, or more persons; a 
city contains a number of houses ; a 
book contains much useful matter; a 
society contains very many individuals; 
it includes none but of a certain class; 
or it includes some of every class. 

Wh.il, EKyjjt, do tl>\ pjr;\tirn!s compnse, 

Wliiit greatness lu the lugli lai'cd tullj lies’ 

Skwi ll. 

Ttuit paiticiilar ttoliemu r^hich romptehet.di ttic 
8oci.ll virtues may give ••mployiucut to the mo>l iii- 
diibttiotia tciripcr, ucul lliid a mail in busuK'ss more 
tli.iii the must active station ot’lile. AudisoN. 

Til'* virtues of the several soils I sing, 

Ma?ceii.vs, now tin* ncerlt'nl succour bring; 

Not tli.it niy sung iii such a sc.iiity sjiacu 

So l.iige a b’ubject fully can vmbratc. DiivnuJ. 

All a woman li.is to do in this woihl is rnntniDe.i 
within the duller ol a daiightei, t> si»ter, u wile, .iml 
a inolhcr. S'l i » le. 

The iiuivorsal axiom in which all roni|ilnis.ancc is 
indudtd lb, tliat no 7nan shouid give <i«// jircfcKotre to 
hnnscif. JuiiNso.v. 

It is here worthy of obscivation, that 
in the two last examples from Steele 
and Jolmson the words comprehend and 
comprise would, according to establi.slied 
usage, have been more appropriate tliaa 
'lontain and include. 

TO CONCEAL, DISSEMBLE, DIS¬ 
GUISE. 

CONCEAL is compounded of con 
and ceal, in French celer, I^atin celo^ 
Hebrew cala to have privately. DIS¬ 
SEMBLE, in French dissimuler. com¬ 
pounded of and Simula or similisy 


signifies to make a thing appear unlike 
what it is. DISGUISE, in French 
disguiser, compounded of the privative 
dis or de and guiscy in German weiscy 
a manner or fashion, signifies to take a 
form opposite to the reality. 

To conceal is simply to abstain from 
making known what we wish to keep 
secret; Xo dissemble and disguise sig¬ 
nify to conccaly by assuming some false 
appearance; we conceal facts; we dis¬ 
semble feelings ; we disguise sent irneii I s. 
Caution only is requiMte in cosirealhig; 
it may he effected by simple silence* 
art and address miust be emploved in 
dissembling; it mingles falsehood with 
all its proceedings : labour and eunning 
are requisite in disguising; it has 
nothing but faheliood in all its move¬ 
ments. The concealer watches over 
himself that he may not he betrayed 
into any indiscreet communication ; the 
dissembler has an eye to others so as to 
prevent them fioin diM-overing the state 
of his h( art ; disguise assumes alto¬ 
gether a diffntnt hire tioiii leaht), and 
ir.-iN .secure under this sheller* it is 
snliicienl to conceal from those vvh) 
cither cannot or will not sec; it is ne¬ 
cessary to dissemble with tho^c who can 
see witliout being sliovvn; hut it is 
ni’cessary to di'^f>uise from those who 
are anxious to discover and use every 
means to penetrate the veil that inter¬ 
cepts their sight. 

.'‘In* nc'M*r tolil lirr luve, 

But let roncc-jliiirnt Jik- ti wurin i’ the I’lnl 

Feed on Inu d.xn.ibk eheuk. .Sli \KbPF. vuE. 

r.ct sellout luiite dii'tciubh- all it i an, 

Tin St* little thing-. aieguMt tu Utile man. 

(»( I.DbMITII. 

Gimd-liiooding li.n m.ide the t ngue l.iK.ly the 
heait, and aet a pail ul euuliuu.il reslr.iiiil, wliil.- 
ii.ituie li.is ji.esened lln- e_\ea U> lieisi 11, lli.it -.he 
ni.iy not be diAV/iioed ur iiii-,iepiebeuted. Si ki lk. 

TO CONCEAL, HIDE, SECRETE. 

CONCEAL,?,’. To conceal. HIDE, 
fiom tiie German liiithen to guard 
against, and the old German licdan to 
conceal, and the Greek kivOuv to cover 
or put out of sight. SECAIKTK, in 
Latin secTftus, participle of scccrnoy or 
se and cerno, to see or know by one’s 
.self, .signifies to jmt in a place known 
only to one’s self. 

Conrealing has siinjdy the idea of not 
letting come to observation; hiding 
that of putting under cover; secreting 
that of setting at a distance or in unlre- 
quented places : whatever is not seen in 
concealedy but whatever is hidden or 
secreted is intentionally pul out of sight. 
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a person conceals himself behind a 
hedj^e; he hides his treasures in the 
earth ; he secretes what ho has stolen 
under Ins cloak. Conceal is more 
{general than either hide or secrete : all 
tinuf^s are concealed which are hidden or 
seci etedy but they are not always hidden 
or secreted when they are concealed: 
hf>th mental and corporeal objects are 
concealed ; corporeal objects mostly and 
soiiietnnes mental ones are hidden ; 
corporeiil obiecis only are secreted : we 
conceal in the mind \\halc\er we do not 
make known : that is hidden which 
may not bo discovered or cannot be dis¬ 
cerned ; that IS secreted wliicii may not 
bo seen. Facts are concealed^ truths 
aiv hidden^ i^oods are secreted. Chil¬ 
dren should never attempt to conceal 
/Voin tiieir jiareiits or teactiers any error 
tlii-y Inne committed, when called upon 
lor an aeknowlodemeiit; we are tidd 
in Scripture, for our consolation, that 
nothini' vs hidden which shall not be 
revealed ; peo[de seldom wish to secrete 
ail} tluii^ hut with the intention oi eon- 
ci'ulinLi It from those who ha\e a njilit 
to demand it buek. 

Ill* '•••I'u’l out (L'cr'ft. I,>i\ ('s fail j I'.uoiir'? 

Alt* Jo^st wiifu Hill ft/«,< </*'</. lluyoKX. 

t 1(1 lit> t ni.ikes not siii tii * loss, 

’Tij, i/jil} huldtn iiom lliL* Mil.'.ir \u’w. I>uYi)’. w. 

Tlu> wtiolo thn.g is loo noHiitoRt to ndniil of any 
fio'iltl it) an\ 111,111 ho\v lon^' ties tiiiii)! lias Im'oci 
"oikiii.’, liiiw iii.ui> l)uk'> li.\c Iwon jtl.iNiMl Willi 
the 111 ,111 H (swiit ; liow llioN Wfio -tntUd 

lioiii Unii* to tiaii*. * I’ui’E. 

CONCEALMENT, SECKECY. 

CONCKALIMKNT (r. To conceal) 
is itself an aetiori; SECKECV, from 
secret, is ilie (juality of an action : con¬ 
cealment may lO'^jK-ct the stateot thiiiirs; 
serreri/ the eonduet of pel Mins; things 
may he eonceide<l so as to he known to 
no one ; blit secrecy supposes some per¬ 
son to wliom tiie tliinof concealed is 
knowm. Concealment has to do with 
what concerns others; secrecy with 
that which coucerii'i ourselves: what is 
concealed is kept from the observation 
of others ; what is secret is known only 
looursehes* there may frequently be 
concealment without secrecy, ulthouuh 
there cannot he secrecy witliont c«n- 
ccalment concealment is frt*quenrly 
practised to the detriment of others; 
secrecy is always adopted for our own 
advantage or <]jratilic.ation: concealment 
is essi'iitial in the commission of crimes; 
seer cry in the exceulion of sehtmies : 
many crimes are lomnnlted with im¬ 


punity when the perpetrators are pro 
tected by concealment; the best con¬ 
certed plans are olten frustrated for 
want of observing secrecy. 

One instance nf Divine wisdom is so illustrious 
that ! cannot pass it over W'lthuut notice; that ir, 
the ctmcealiurnt under which Piovidence has ]>luct!il 
the fiituic events of our tile on eailii. Ulaiu. 

SJnin Recrccy, and talk in open si^'ht. 

So sliall juu soon rej.aii jour present evil ydli;ht. 

SvENsta. 

CONCEIT, FANCY. 

CONCEIT comes irnmcdiattdy from 
the l.,atin conreptus. ])artieij,le of con- 
rtpift to conceive or form m the mmd 
FANCY', in F>ench phantasie, Latin 
phantasKt, (ireck Aaeramj/, from <pav- 
Tn'^M to make appear, and (paivu) to 
appear. 

These terms equally express the 
working of the imagination in its dis¬ 
torted state; hut conceit denotes a 
much greater degree of distortion than 
fancy: our ronc(dt8 are preposterous; 
what we Jaucy is unreal, or only appa¬ 
rent. Conceit applies only to internal 
objects; it is mental in the operation 
and the result: it is a species of inven¬ 
tion: fancy is applied to external ob¬ 
jects, or wliateier acts on tiic bon.ses: 
iicivous people are subject to strange 
conceits ; timid people fancy they hear 
sounds, or see objects in the dark which 
awaken terror. Those who are apt to 
conceit oftener conceit that which is 
painful than otherwise; conceiting 
either that they are aUvays in danger 
ofdving, or that all the world is their 
enemy. There are howe\er insane 
people who conceit themselves to be 
kings and queens: and some indeed 
who are not called insane, who conceit 
themselves \erv learned wli.lst they 
know nothing, or Nery wise and cle\er 
wlnle they arc exposing themselves to 
perpetual ridicule for their folly, or \ery 
handsome while the woild calls them 
])lain, or very peaceable while they are 
always quarrelling with their neigh¬ 
bours, or very humble whilst they are 
tenaciously slickling for their own: it 
would be well if such conceits afforded 
a harmless pleasure to their authors, 
but unfortunately they only render them 
more offensive and disgusting than they 
would otherwise be. Tliose who are 
apt to fancy never fancy any thing to 
please themselves; they fancy that 
things are too long or too short, too 
thick or too thin, too cold or too hot, 
with a thousand other /ancies eipialiy 
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trivial in their nature; tlieroliy provinpf 
that the slightest aberration of the 
mind is a serious evil, and productive 
of evil. 

Despomliii" of feeble/rtnciVs full, 

\Vt*ak uiid unmanly, loosens every power. 

Tuomsom. 

Some lia'e been wounded witli conceit. 

And died of nicie opinion stiait. llun •ill. 

'When taken in reference to intellec¬ 
tual objects, conceit is always in a bad 
seii'-e : but fancy may be employed in 
u f^ood sense. 

Notbins ean be more pliinlv impossible tlnm for 
a man “ to be ]irofitabIe to GckI,” and eoii-veiinenily 
nolliint' ean be more .ibsiird than for a man to ehe- 
iisli so iiralional a conceit. Annihotf. 

M\ fiiend. Sir UoL'er de C’ovcrly, told me t'other 
day ,’th.»t he had been leadinf? my jiapernpon West¬ 
minster Abbey , in wbu b, says he, theie aie .» nre it 
many ingenious fancies. Adpisun. 

TO CONCEIYK, UNDKKSTAM), 
COMPHEin ND. 

CONCEIVE, in French coficcvoir, 
Latin enneipio, compounded of con and 
capio^ siiynifies to take or put tofrether 
in the mind. UNDERSTAND sij?- 
nifics to stand untler or near to the 
mind. COMPREHEND, in Latin 
comprehendo, cum pounded of com and 
prenendOf si^jiiifies to .‘seize or embrace 
within the mind. 

These terms indicate the intellectual 
operations of forminji ideas, tliat is, 
ideas of the complex kind in di.stinction 
from the simple ideas formed by the act 
of perception. Conceplion is tne sim¬ 
plest operation of the three; when we 
conceive W'c may have but one idea, 
when we utidersfatid or comprehend we 
have all the ideas wliich the subject is 
capable of presentinj^. We cannot un¬ 
derstand or comprehend without con¬ 
ceiving; but we may often conceive 
that wliich w'c neither understand nor 
comprehend. That whicii w^e cannot 
conceive is to us notliiiif^ ; but the co7i~ 
ception of it f?ives it an existence, at 
least in our minds; but understanding 
and comprehending is not essential to 
the belief of a thin«r*s existence. So 
Ion" as we have reasons sufficient to 
conceive a thin" as possible or probable, 
it is not necessary either to understand 
or comprehend ihein in order to au¬ 
thorize our belief. The mysteries of our 
holy religion are objects of conception, 
but not of comprehension. We conceive 
that a thing may be done without un¬ 
derstanding how it is done ; we conceive 
that a thin" may exist without compre¬ 


hending the nature of its existence. 
We conr.eit>e clearly, understand fuliy^ 
comjirehend minutely. 

Whatpvpr tlipy pannot immcilintely conceive llipy 
considpi :iB tiui high to b^ reucliud, or too pxtpnsi\e 
to be comprehended. Johnson. 

Conceiving is a species of invention ; 
it is the fruit of tlie mind's operation 
within itself. Understanding and com¬ 
prehension are employed solely on ex¬ 
ternal objects; we understand and 
comprehend that which actually exists 
before us, and presents it.self to our 
observation. Conceiving is the ollice 
of the imagination, as well as ihc judg¬ 
ment; understanding and comprehen¬ 
sion are the otiice of the leasoiiiii" 
faculties exclusitely. 

Cuvceivc thp front of a torn-nf of firp fen nillcs in 
1 ip.ulth, ami licaiH'd up to an ptiurmoi s 
ii'Ilin,'(low n the nuuiutaiii, ami pouiui^ it., fl.imu 
into the ucp.m. Huvdom 

Swift pays no potiit to tlip passions. liP ixi itps 
npltbei suipiiM’, noi .idnnrHlioit; lu* alw.iys undn- 
liiiii&eil, ami bt!> reaileis always undcislnud 
him. Joii.Nso.N. 

Oiir finite knowl< clje pannot compuhind 

TliP pitmiplcs of an nnlKinmled bway .sh hi i v 

Conceiving is employed wdth legiird 
to matters of taste, to airangemeiits, 
designs, and projects; understanding 
IS cinp)o}cd on familiar objects which 
present tluunsehe.s in tlie ordinary dis¬ 
course and busine''S of men ; comjn'c- 
hending princijilcs, li“‘.sons, and 

speculatite kiiowledgo in general. Tlie 
artist conceives a design, and he who 
will execute it must understand \\ : the 
piM’t that which is grand and 

sublime, and he who will eiijo) the 
perusal of his conreptions niii.st ha\e 
refinement of mind, and capacity to 
comprehend the grand and sublime. 
1'he builder conrvhes jdans, the scholar 
understands laiignage.s, the metapli)- 
sician atlempls to c.xjilaiii many things 
w hicli arc not to be comprehended. 

Dt'pp ni.iIiPf tliPiicp com Ciiing, .iml iliMl.'iin, 

.Smiii <is ini(lni;')it tiroii<;iit on llic ilnsky liotir 
Kiicii'lli -.1 to hippji ni.d oilrii' p. be n m.hcd 

itli all Ins If^iuiis lo (lii»lud;{(*, and Ip.im* 
Utiwoi4iip]rd. Mi I/I ON 

np liad a diy way of stii])])'inif drclarmitiuns lo 
sc.uch tor t.icts, and would asspil tli.'it I'tn* womih 
M iTi- riot niLMiit to bi» undcistood. (bi m lu in, ani». 

" Thfip IS no pnd of bis fircrdiipss” Tin* most 
pxaltpd pip.ituip lip has m.ide is only caji.iblt. of 
uduiiiig it, uunc but liiiU!>rll cun c.umprditnd il 

AinnsoN. 


CONCEPTION, NOTION. 

CONCEl’TTON, from conceive, (n. 
To conceive), signifies the thing con¬ 
ceived NOl’IDN, in French notion, 
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Latin notio^ from notus the participle 
of nof,cOf to know, signifies the thin? 
known. 

Conception is the miniVs own work, 
what it pictures to itself from the exer¬ 
cise of its own powers; notion is the 
representation of objects as they are 
drawn from observation. Conceptions 
lire the fruit of the understandinj? and 
imafiination ; notions are the result of 
experience and information. Concep¬ 
tions are formi'd: notions are enter¬ 
tained. ('oncpptions are either t^raiid 
or mean, p:rohs or sublime, either clear 
or iiHlistinol, crude or distinct; notions 
aie either true or false, just or absurd. 
Intellectual culture serves to elevate 
men’s conceptions; the extension of 
knowledfie serves to correct and reflne 
their notions. 

ll isnatiiial for ttjo itriHgin.ilions of m«*n who Jeaft 
lluMr 111 lot) ‘.o’llurj a niiiiitior to njK»n 

tln;ni!»i'!v«s, and form Irom Uumt own mtiicphuns 
111*111"!! .’Ilid tliiiij's which have no jilact* m nature. 

Si i H.K. 

Till* storv of Tflcninchiis is foirned allogclhor in 
t]i(‘spiiit of Homer, and will an iiiilcaincd 

r(‘u<!i>i u nuOu/iol that great poet's iiianiu'rol wiitin:'. 

AddinoN. 

Stinic heathen philosophers had an 
imlistmet co7?rc;)/io;i ol the Deity, wliose 
attributes and character arc unfolded to 
us 111 his revelation : tlic ignorant ha\e 
ofien false notions of tlieir duty and 
ohlijjations to their superiors. The lin¬ 
en h^llteiicd cxpicss their jiros.s and 
crmle concejitions of a Superior Rem«r 
by some material and visible ohjeet : 
the vulgar notion of ghosts and spirits 
is not entiiely banished from the most 
cultiMiled parts of Kiniland. 

M’ords KiunifN not iinmrdiatel) undnrinn'U thingi 
lliem-ifnes, hut lli« cui.ccyttons ot the niiu<l nui- 
Ci'ining tliiiig'i. Sta'iii. 

('on*,iiIeriiig tlial the liappinc'^s of the other woild 
is lo he the li.i])|>ioes> of ilii* whole ni.iii, whoeaa 
ijnesluui hut theie is nii iiituiite varieU in those 
ploasuieswe are >.|ieakini: ol? lte^clatiuu. likewiM*, 
%eiN much cunliriiiH tlini notinn under the diflerent 
\iewH It gi>es U!> ufuiir future happiness. Adiuson. 

TO CONCKKT, OOM’UIVIC, MANAGE. 

CONCERT is cither a variation of 
consort a companion, or from the Latin 
concerto to debate together. CON- 
TRI\'E, from cuntrivi perfect of con- 
tero to bruise together, signifies to 
pound or put together in the mind so 
us to foini a composition. MANAGE, 
in French mena^ery compounded of the 
Latin nuintts and signifies to lead 
by tile hand. 

There is a secret underslaiiding in 
concerting; inventi n in contriving; 


execution in managing. There is inosllv 
contrivance and management in con 
certing; but there is not always con 
certing in contrivance or management. 
Measures are concerted; schemes are 
contrived; affairs are managed. Two 
parties at least are requisite in concert- 
ingy one is sufficient for contriving and 
managing. Concerting is always em¬ 
ployed in all secret transactions; con¬ 
trivance and management are used 
indifferently. Robbers who have deter¬ 
mined on any scheme of plunder concert 
together the means of carr)ing their 
project into execution; they contrive 
var'ous dcMces to elude the vigilance 
of the police; they manage everything 
ill the dark. Those who are debarred 
the opportunity of seeing each other 
unrestrainedly, concert measures for 
meeting privately. The iiiLicnuity of a 
person is frequently displayed in the. 
contrivances by which he strives to help 
himself out of his troubles. Whenever 
there are many parlies interested in a 
concern, it is never so well managed as 
when it is in the hands of one iiuhv iduul 
suitably (jualified. 

Modern stat^•^nll>n are conrcitmj pc In me-, and 
Plltf.iyfd ill the llfplll of politics. Hi lilt* tIHU* will'll 
tlioir loiclatlicih won* l.iul down ipiifllv to ii’sl, aial 
had noihing in tlicii lic.uU hut ill cams Sik.Li.E. 

VVhfU (''ir«;.ir was out* of thi* masters of Iht* mint, 
ho pl.icoii the li.'Uiool iiu I If chaiit uptiu liu* icM*i>f 
ul tilt* piiblio ni< tll'^ : tlif word I'nvs i .sii'iniNiug ..ii 
flf|>haiit III t!u* I’liiiii laiigiMuo This wa.s ailliillj 
r«nfni'rd ll) l’a*sai, l>f( .nisi* it was iiotl.iwlul loi .i 
pinutf man to stiuii]) hL^ ow u hguru u^hjii tin* com 
of Ihf cummuiiwfalliu "oK 

It IS tho Cleat ail amt socrot if Chnstiaiiit), it I 
mn) u>o that ]diraM*, lo j/Kimiyi* our actions to tlio 
licsil adMiul.)ge Apimson 

TO CONClLlATi:, Rl'CONCl I.K. 

CONCILIATE, ill Latin cnncihaiuSy 
participle enneiIio : and RECON¬ 
CILE, in Latin rcconciho. both come 
fiom conciltum a council, denoting 
unity and harmony. 

Conciltute and reconcile are both em- 
pluved in the seihse of uniting men’s 
affection^, but under diiVerent cireum- 
staiices. The conciliator gets tlie good¬ 
will and affections for himself; the 
reconciler unites the affections of two 
persons to each other. The conciliator 
may cither gain new affections, or regain 
those which are lost; the reconnlcr 
alwajs either renews afi’ections which 
have been once lost, or fixt'sthem where 
they ought to be fixed. The best means 
of conciliating esteem is by reconciling 
all that are at variance. Concilinie iw 
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mostly employed for imii in public 
stations; reenneile is indifferently em¬ 
ployed for tliose in public or private 
stations. Men in power have some¬ 
times the happy opportunity of concili¬ 
ating:^ the jrood-will of those who are 
most averse to their authority, and thus 
I'econcilin^ them to measures which 
M'ould otherwise bo odious. Kindness 
and condescension serve to conciliate , 
a friendly iiilluencc, or a well-timed 
exercise of authority, is often success- 
I'ully exerted in racunciliii^, 

Tlu' picachn in.iy tiifoioc* his din-h iiios iu the 
sl\lf* of .lUtliiiiity, Itn it Is hvs pior»‘'SUiii lo i>unini<>u 
iii.iiikiiul to then duty, but an uiicoiumi'i^ioiu-d in- 
hiimtorwili study to cunuliatc wh.lst la* att(.*un«ts 
to L'lUU'Cl. CUMHUILANO. 

llo(iT.immond') not only athiincd his pvip < f 
uiiitio”; dist lilt partu's to «'ach othor, hut. coiiliaiv 
to the ii'.ual lute of i<■(««( oV; >. yaiiusl thoni to 
hiiuiii'lf. h * i-h. 

Conciliate is mostly employcd m 
the sense of hrinuiii^ peisons into 
unison \^ith each other who h.ivo hccu 
at variance ; but reronriJe ma\ be cm- 
])lo}cd to denote the hnnjjin*? a per-on 
into unihon or acquiescence with that 
^\llich would he naturally disaj^rceuble. 

It must bo confessed a liapp\ atl ic'iireut whuh 
call m’Kur/ft'the li<{|iianilet to his iivv/tuu 'iiou,^ 
uiid the Alricati to his s^orchiii'i suu. (-’uMiii ui, im> 

CONCLUSION, infi:ri:nck, dkduc- 

TION. 

CONCLUSION, from conclude, sij;- 
nifies the \\indin<;[ up of all ar'jrmnenls 
and reasoning:. INFERENCE, fiom 
ir/er, in J^atin infero, stj^nifics what is 
hrouf^lit in. DEDUCTION, from de¬ 
duct, in Latin deductus, and dedmo lo 
1)1 ing out, siu:uifieM the hringm<’ or 
drawing one thing from anutiier. 

A conclusion is full .ind decisive : an 
infernice is jiartial and indecisive: a 
conclusion leaves the mind in no doubt 
or hesitation; it puts a stop to all 
farther reasoning; inft rences vlvq special 
coiiclusions from particular circum¬ 
stances ; they serve as links in ihe 
chain of rearming. Conclusion in the 
technical sense is the concluding ]5ro- 
pobition of a s\ll(^gi^m, drawn from tlie 
two other.-,, which are called the preini.ses. 

Though it maydianre to hcrlyhlin tlie coBi/its/i/n, 
it i» yi t UUJU31 and lui'^laki-u m tlic riir'.hod of in- 
fuMl-UCL'. <;r.ANviM.E. 

Conclusions are drawn from real 
facts ; inferences are drawn trom the 
appearances of things; deductions only 
from arguments or assertions. Cmi- 


elusions are practical; inferences ratio- 
cinative; deductions are final. Wo 
conclude from a person’s conduct or 
declarations what ho intends to do, or 
leave undone; we infer from the ap¬ 
pearance of the clouds, or the thickness 
of the atmosphere, that there will be a 
heavy fall of rain, or snow ; wo deduce 
from a combination of lads, inferences, 
and assertions, that a story is fabricated. 
ILt.s ty rnnchisions betray a want of 
judgment, or of firmness of mind : con- 
Iriiry inferences are livtiucntly diMwn 
from the same circumslaiiecs to ser\e 
the pm poses of p.iit \, and support a 
favourite position ; tlie deductions in 
such cases are not unfietjiiently true 
when the inferences are Lil.se. 

lit* wiiif, .uid \\i' loni lude fiofu llu-iift! 

lit- lik’d In', ^hiss, on 111-. o\i a f\iilfiicc, Aimuson'. 

\ ou lumi tilt* Mill'll* ])(*( pli‘ di’ji.iricd. tiifiki* 

suiiii* iiM'tuI nifrit'iias oi how iii.iiiv llu'ii* 

ait* litl uuniaincd. .Si )!■ i.K. 

Thfie iMicouscqiu'iK’t' \%liirh si’i-ms vi’i\ ii.itumlly 
i/cdio i/iiV irom tlu* tiiH'^miii' roii^idiT ituu’is, 11 the 
hcjili* ot lu'iiiir li*.!'*, li\ Muh a u*.;ul,ii jiiolu'" mi 
111;,'!! Uh 111,III, \M* lll.lj, li\ .1 lit liM>..,ll. Slll'llO-t! 

that It sull piotvcii' ),'r.iiliiaih tliiuu^n iIuim* l,i .lus 
>\hic!i aic oi a Mi]-t'tiui iiatiiio to iiiiii. Aoiiiii. M. 

Ct)NCLU.siVl', Did isn r, CONNIM’- 
INti. 

CONCLUSIVE applies either to 
])ractical or ai«iuinentali\(* matlcr>; 
DECISIVE to what is practical only; 
(CONVINCING to what is argunien- 
tati\e only. It is necessary to be con¬ 
clusive w'hen we dchhorate, and deci¬ 
sive when we command. What is con¬ 
clusive puts an end to all discuBsion, 
and determines the judgment: what is 
decisive ])uts an end to all wavering, 
and dt;tf3rmines the will. Negotiators 
have sometime’' aninteie?,t in not sja ak- 
ing courlusweltf; eommanderscan never 
relain their aiitliont) without speaking 
df'cisively. Conclusive when eomparctl 
io convincing general; the latter is 
particular: an argument is convincing, 
a chain of reasoning conclusive. I'hei u 
may he much that x^^onvinring, wliere 
there is nothing conclusive: a proof 
may he convincing of a ])articular cir¬ 
cumstance; but conclusive evidence 
will bear upon the mam question. 

I will not diB;;iii'«t* thiit Dr. ni-iill»*j, whosi' nili- 
ci«m IS so conrtusivi: I'or tin* fi ryny ol llmsi* li,ij;y- 
dios quoted by Ptiitaroh. is ot'o[>iiiuiti *‘Tli(’*pis liViu- 
Bfll puhlialifd nothing ill viiitiuK ” CuMittui.ANo 

Is it not Bomewliat hinyular that Yomi); preserved, 
without any palliation, this pri’i'ace {to his Satin: on 
Wumrii) so hluiilly dn'i^ivc in hnoni oriuiiifliitit' at 
the woild, in Iho hann* »■olh•(•t^^^l of his works whicli 
contains tlio momnlul, angiy, i^loomy] IS’iijht 
Thounhti / CMu>.'‘t 
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That religion is osscniial to fhc welfaro of man. 
tfcu bo pruvud by tliu most contiucitig urQMiini'Uls. 

concord, harmony. 

CONCORD, in French concorde^ 
I^atin Concordia^ from co 7 i and cors^ 
liavin" the same lioart and mind. 
lI'VRMONy, in French harmontr.^ 
Latin fiarmorua, Greek apfxovia from 
njxu to fit or suit, si'.jnifiea the state of 
fitiinj^ or suiting. 

Tile idea of union is cointnon to both 
these terms, but under dilVerent cir- 
cninstanees. ('otirot'd is generally ('in- 
ploNod for the union of wills and alfee- 
tions; hai'mony respects the aptitude 
of minds to coalesce. There may be 
concord withoutand harmony 
without concrrrd. Persons may live m 
c<mcord\K\\o are at a distance from each 
other: Imt harmony is mostly employed 
lor those w ho are in close connexion, and 
obliged to co-operate, f-'o/icon/should 
Hover be broken b) relations umler any 
ciicumstanees; harmony is indispen¬ 
sable in all members of a famil\ lliat 
dwell together. Intortst will some¬ 
times stand m the way of brotbeily 
concord; a lo^e of rule, and a dog'- 
malical temper, w ill homclimes di-'turo 
the harmony of a lamilv. 

Kitiil conand, ti(M\ cnly born 1 \>! (!•,(> bli'sl-il icgu 
Hob!-* till- vast in om* hinnmiulitu'eli.nii, 

Si)ui <il tin* world 1 '1 icui i„ 

111 us both oiu* s»ml, 

Uanmn)f (« I cliold iii utsldod p.iti ' 

.M. •re giuiidul thaii hnnnnUiOUb si.uuds to tl.o far. 

.Mil lo.v 

The.*!o term.s are both ajiphed to 
music, the one in a particular, the other 
111 a geneial seii-c: there is r<mcord 
helweeii two or iiioie single soiiiids, and 
harmony in any number or aggiegate 
of sounds, 

'J'lif III 111 that hath no music in luiiurir, 

Ni'i IS lull iiui\M w illi non'ui,/of Munidx, 

l.s lit lor licasoii^, \ill.iiiu'i>, and spoils 

SUAKSPEAKE. 

Ihniuony i» a compound idea miuL: up ul'difrcu'iit 
sounds. Wa-hs, 

Hai'mony may be used in the sense 
of adaptation to things generally. 

Tbf harmony of things 

A', well as that of sounds, tioiii di.scuril upiings. 

in NHAM. 

If wc eonsidci the world in its siili-crvicncy lo 
tliaii, one would think it was luudc toi «iur use; but 
if wc coii.salc.-It ill itii n.it'iriil beauty mni harmony, 
oiic uouUl bo apt to cuncludo it was nuulc fur uiir 
|deai)'.U'c. AddiauK. 

CONDITION, STATION. 

CONDITION, in French condition, 
Latin cofidiiioy from condo tu build or 


form, signifies properly the thing formed; 
and in an exieiidod sense, tli« manner 
and circumstances under which a thing 
is formed. STATION, in French 
station^ Latin v/a/Zo, from sto to stand, 
signifies a standing place or point. 

Condition has most relation to cir- 
cum.staiiccs, education, birth, and the 
like; ftfation rather to the rank, 

occupation, or mode of life which is 
marked out., lliclics snddculy acMip> fd 
are calculated to make a in.m fcr.’t i k;'; 
oiiginal condition, and to rmidm* Iniii 
negligent of the dutie-. of In- station. 
The condition of iiu*n in reality is often 
so dillerent from what it appears, tl.al 
U L extremel) (lifiieuU to foim an esti¬ 
mate of what they are, or what they 
have been. It is the folly of tin* p' o-ent 
day, that every man is iinailling to kivp 
the .station which has been assigned to 
him by Providence : tbi' rag(‘ lor cqu i- 
lity destroys everv ju-t distinction in 
.society; the low asp;re to be, in ap¬ 
peal ance at U‘a.'t, eijual with tli-ur 
supi'riors: and llio-e in elevated -v/t/* 
do not lu’sit.iti* to put themseUes 
on a level with ihcir inl’eriois. 

The coir.nuui th.uu'c .u'liiii-l llui.c who iisc .ilmvc 
tlfir oi igiu.il ton Is tb.n ()1 ]iiido. .biiiNs'iN. 

Till* l.ist d.iy will a-so:!! to cicr\ oiic .i aihin 
bua.ibic lo the oi Ills tb.iKii Ici. Aui>J 4 ')M. 

TO coNDrer., contuipute. 

COKDL'CK, I/atin conduco, com¬ 
pounded of con and dwco, signifies to 
bring together fur one end. CON- 
TRIPUTIC, in ]..alin rontribufus', yiiV’ 
tieiplc oi' rontnhiLO, eompt iimUd of con 
and IribuOy signifies to besfow lor the 
same end. 

To conduce siginfies to serve lliii full 
puiiiosc; to contubafc signifies only to 
serve a secondary imij^ose : li.e n r- 
mer is alwa\s taken in a good sense, 
the latter in a bad or good sense. Ex- 
cicisc co/.dnrc,s to the lieallli; it ron^ 
tnbnte.s to give Mgour to the frame. 
Nothing conduces more to the well- 
beingof ail} coiniminit} than a spirit of 
siibordmalion among all rank.s ami 
classe-. A waul of firmness and vigi¬ 
lance in the government or magistrates 
contributes greatly lo the spread ofdis- 
alfeetion and rebellion. Schemes of 
ambition never conduce to traiujuilhlv 
of uniid. A single failure may con¬ 
tribute sometimes to involve a person 
in perpetual trouble. 

It is to bo allowiul lh.it all lionoiir to tU9 

gupenotity ofho’ocs abo\c the rculot maukiuil, ii.usl 
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needd conduce to the glory and advantage of a na¬ 
tion. Stkklk. 

The true choice of onr diet, and our companions nt 
It, seems to consist in tliat winch contributes must to 
cheerfulness and refreshment. Follkr. 


TO CONDUCT, MANAGE, DIRECT. 

CONDUCT, ill Latin nandueJuft, par¬ 
ticiple of conduco, si/'nifics to lead in 
some particular inauncr or for some 
special purpose. To MANAGE (t>. 
Care, Charge). To DIRECT, in Latin 
direclus, participle of dirigo or di apart, 
and rego to ride, .signifies to regulate 
distincti) or put each in its right place. 

('anductvig requires most wisdom 
and Unu\t ledge; immaghtg most action ; 
dtrcclion most aiilhonty. A lawyer 
conducts the cause intrusted to liim : a 
steward 7 )iunages the meicaiitde con¬ 
cerns for his employer: a superintendent 
directs the movements of all the subor¬ 
dinate agents. Conducting is aUv.iys 
applied to affairs of the first imporlancc : 
management is a term ot tamiliur u.se to 
characterize a familial* employment* 
direction makes uji in authoiity what it 
wants in importance: it fulls hut little 
short of the word conduct. A conductor 
concei\es, plans, arranges and di'-pose-.; 
a manaaer acts or executes j a di/edor 
coiiimaiids. 

' II he did not eutaoly priip'Ct ihe uumu .uid ii>- 
peuc>, uoiif will ih'iiy him to h,ne biTii tlii-<hu-i 
cunduiJtir m l.olh. Aomson 

A skilliil mnnuijer of tho r.'ildiU*, 60 they 

have hut i’sU'i loliiai, need m‘%ct luqt.iie whalluT 
they h>iM‘iindiMdtaiidiug. .Sultiji. 

Ilitiiself stood director ovor them with noddiiig 01 
stamping, sliowiiii' In* nid like or nnsliki* Uiono 
tiling!) ho did iioi uu>k>i£l.iud. 

It i.s necessary to conduct Mitli wis¬ 
dom; to ittanage with diligence, atten¬ 
tion, and skill; to direct with prompti¬ 
tude, precision, and clearness. A minis¬ 
ter of state requires peculiar talents to 
conduct ^^ith success the various and 
complicated concerns which are con¬ 
nected with his oilice : he must exercise 
much skill in managing the \arious 
characlers and clashing interests with 
wliich he becomes connected: and pos¬ 
sess much mtluence to direct the mul¬ 
tiplied operations by which the grand 
machine of government kept in mo¬ 
tion. When a general undertakes to 
conduct a campaign, lie will intmst the 
management oi minor concerns to per¬ 
sons on whom he can rely; but he will 
direct in ])erfcon whate\ei* is likely to 
haio any serious iiilluence on his 
success. 


The general purpoies of men in the conduct oi 
4heir li\e«, 1 nuMU with ndatiuii to this life only, end 
in gaining either tlie airectiun or esteem of those with 
whom they con\erse. Stkele. 

(IimhI delivery is a graceful management ot the 
toice. countenance, and gesture. S'i£U.£. 

1 have sometimes amu.sed myself with eonsidering 
the several methods of managing a debate, which 
have obtained in ihe world. Addison. 

To direct a. wundercr in the right way is Co light 
nnullier man's c.itidle by one’s own, which loses 
none ol Its light by what the other gams. Ukove. 


CONFEDERATE, ACCOMPLICE. 

CONFEDERATE (r. My) and 
ACCOMPLICE iv. Abettor) both im¬ 
ply a partner in some proceeding, but 
they differ as to the nature of the pro¬ 
ceeding : in the former case it may be 
lawful 01* unlawful; in the latter un¬ 
lawful only. In this latter sense a enn- 
fedn'ate is a partner 111 a plot tir secret 
association : an accomplice is a partner 
in some active violation of the laws. 
Guy Fawkes retained hi.^ resolution, till 
the last extremity, not to reveal the 
names of hi> c >nfrdcrates ; it is the 
coiiimoii refuge of all robliers and des¬ 
perate characters to betray their accom¬ 
plices in order to screen themselves 
from punishment. 

niiiMi tho Kail was ('\rout**d,it IxMiigihoiight nc- 
ci'ssiiy that :«»nip punishi.uMit should bi* inllieted 
« 11 thoM* who won* lus t oujtt/ei titcs, the Loid Kiu'por 
w.is III .1 vp,uj.ilvoimiii'-bioii with oiheis. Camdin. 

Now in.ircli tin* bold c(>nrc<Trafes through tlu* plain, 
Wc.I lioib'd, wi ‘11 clad, a nch and bluniiig tiain 

llKYDtK. 

It i' not improb.ible lh.it (hp I ad\ Ma'-on (tlie 
giandrnoihur of .S,i\.igp) iniglit |MT.iiailp or c'om|.*‘l 
liiN iiiutlior to dosibl. or ppihaps slip pouM not ** isily 
find uci oiHjilu f' w irked pi.oiigh lu eoiu ur iii ho eruel 
an action as that of buiiialiiiig him to the Aninitaii 
plautatioiib. .luiiNsoN. 


TO CONFER, RF.STOW. 

CONFER,111 French rowyc/*#»r, Latin 
confero, compounded of cun and fero, 
signifies to bring something towards a 
person, or place it upon him. UhL 
SIOW is coiiijiounded ol be and stow, 
which, like tlie vulgar word stoke, comes 
from the German siauen and siauchen, 
and is an onomatopeiu, or representa¬ 
tive of the action intended to be ex 
pressed, namely, that of difsposing in u 
place. Conferring is an act of autho¬ 
rity ; bestowing that of (diarity or gene¬ 
rosity. Princes and men in power con¬ 
fer ; people m a private station bestow. 
Honours, dignities, privileges, and rank, 
are the things conferred; favours, kiiid- 
iies'es, and pecuniary relief, are the 
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thinf's bestowed. Merit, favour, 
ivst, eapiicc, or intrifrue. j^ives rUe to 
conjeriinfr; necessity, solieitutiou, and 
priMite atiection, lend to bestowing. 

Tlitf conferiing this luniour upon liim M’oiild in¬ 
crease the civilil lie liiuj. C«.arii.ki>on. 

You always exceed expectations, as if \ouiswas 
not Toui own, l)iit to hritoiv on w .uitiu;' meiit. 

Dryokji. 

In the moral aiiplication what is con- 
/rrrcd or hrsfouwff is presumed to be de¬ 
served : but with the distinction that 
the one is gratuitous, the other invo¬ 
luntary. 

< >11 him ( it’ifi t the iioet’s sacred name, 

N\ liose lollj \oiet‘ ileeluies the heasenly flame. 

Adiuson'. 

It sometimes liappens, tliat even cuiemies and eu- 
^ious peisutis hf^iow tin* hincetesl maiks of esteem 
when they le.isl de«iij,'U it STEEl-r. 

TO CO>FlDK, TUU.ST. 

CON FI UK, in Latin confido (or 
cum with, and Jido to trust)^ signi- 
f\ing to be united by trust with ano¬ 
ther, is to d'RUST (r. Belief) as the 
sjti'cies to the genus : \sc always trust 
wlien we cottfuU\ but not ‘vire t'ersii. 
('nu/idenre is an extraoidinaiy trusty 
but trust IS alwuNS ordinary unless the 
lei in be otherwise qualified. ('ou/i- 
deuee involves eoiuinunication ot a 
man s mind to another, Imt truat is con¬ 
fined to matters of action. 

1 It* was lii.;h in ce»/i//en<e with Sn Itoheit Wnl- 
pole, ,iud w.is tlie tuioii^n uinl).i!>.s.uU»i pi whom i he 
iiiiiii'.'ei, next to his bioliiei, mot,l ntujtdid. I'oxt. 

Kim'S in nncieiit times weie wont to put meat 

M^^ln eunutliiK Uaco.v. 

Confidence may be sometimes limited 
in its ajijdication, as coujideuce in the 
iiiiegiit) or secrecy of a man: hut 
trust IS in its signification limited to 
matters id' jiersonal interest. A breach 
of trust evinces a want of that common 
jniucipio which keeps human society 
together; but a breach of conjidence 
belr.i) s a more than ordinary share of 
ba.sencss and depravity. 

Men li\P and pioipcr lint in mutual trust, 

.'V ( i-tijuU-mc ol oi.c auollicr’si truth. SoUTiiEiix. 

Hence, credit 

And public trutt '.wixt man and niiin uie broken. 

lluWE. 

CONFIDENT, DOCiMATlCAL, POSI¬ 
TIVE. 

CONFIDENT, from confde {v. To 
eon/ide), inm ks the temper of confiding 
in ones self. DOGMATICAL, from 
dogtnu a maxim or assorUoii, signifies 


the temper of dcal tig in unqualified 
assertions. P()S 1 T 1 \ E, in Latin po 
sitivus, from positus^ signifies fixed to 
a point. 

Tlie two first of these words denote an 
habitual or permanent state of mind ; 
the latter either a partial or un habi¬ 
tual temper. There is mucli of con/i- 
dcnce in dogmatism and pnsitivitip but 
it expresses more than either, i'onfi- 
deuce implies a general reliance on one's 
abilities in wliatcver we undertake; 
doidinatism implies a reliani-c on the 
truth of our opinions ; positivity a reli¬ 
ance on the truth of our assertions. A 
confident man is always ready t • act, as 
he IS sure of sueceedmg; a dogmatical 
man is always ready to speak, as he is 
sure of being heard ; a positive man is 
determined to maintain what he has 
asserted, as he is coiiNinced that he has 
made no mistake. Confidence is ojipo.scd 
to ditlidenee ; dogmatism to sceptJci**m ; 
positivity to hesitation. A confident 
man mostly fails for want of using tbe 
necessary means to ensure sucee-s : a 
dogmatical man is mustly in error, 
because he substitutes his own partial 
opinnms for such as arc established : a 
p/sitivc man is mostly (le*ceived, be- 
e.iune he trusts more to his own senses 
and memory tlian he ought. Self- 
knowledge is the most efibetual cure for 
scif-coojidcnce; an acquaintance with 
men and things tends to lessen dog¬ 
matism ; the experience of having been 
deceived one's self, and tbe obsciwation 
that others arc perpetually liable to bo 
deceived, ought to check the folly of 
being positive us to any event or circum- 
.stdiice that is past. Confidence is 
ofiencr expressed liy actions than w’ords ; 
dogmatism ami posuivity alwaxs by 
words: the former denote.s only the 
temper of the speaker, but llie latter 
may iullucnce the temper of otliers; a 
positive assertion may not only denote 
the state of the person’s mind xvho makes 
it, but also may serxe to make another 
positive, 

Pc.tjiU* forfjcl Iiow liiiK* it is that they know and 
how much le*<Ml i.sltiiit tlicy can do, w lien tlu‘> gniw 
conjidtnt upuii any piOi>eiit state ol tliLn};s. Soe rii. 

ir you are ncitlier dogmatica', nor show cither 
by jour wonts or jour actions that you are full of 
yourst'lf, all will the more heartily fejaieo at yi^nir 
victory. ' lluno'cLi.. 

lie was positive and fixed n^'xinst the exclusion, 
which w.is in a ^reat measure imputed to his mu* 
nai'enient, and lltul he wruujjlit the Km:; up to it. 

SlK W. Tfc.MPl.K 
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CONFINF.M FNT, J M PTUSONMKNT, 
CAPTIVITY. 

CONFINEMENT, v. To bound, li¬ 
mit. IMFRISONMENT, compoiiml- 
od of ini and piison, French pi'isoti, 
Irom pns ])articij)le of premh'fi, Latin 
prehendo to take, sijj;nifies the act ur 
state of beiii^ taken or laid hold of. 
CAPTIVITY, in French captivilO, 
I^atin capinotas, from capio to take, 
signifies likewise tlie state of hein«r, or 
beiiii^ kept in po-^sossion by another. 

Confuicment is the ^eneiic, the oilier 
t\^o are s])ecific terms. Confinement and 
imprisonment both imply the abridge¬ 
ment of one's personal I'reedimi, hut the 
ibrmer specifies no cause, which the 
latter does. \Vc may be confined in a 
room by lU health, or confined in any 
])laco by \va> of punishment; but we 
are iit'ver imprisoned but in some •-pe- 
eific place appointed for the (onfin.*- 
ment of olfenders, and always on some 
supposed olfeiK'o. \Vc aie cafiliea by 
the ri^lits of war, whc'ii we fall into the 
hands ol‘ the enemy. Confinement does 
not specify the decree or manner as the 
otlier terms do; it may even extend to 
the restrictinjr the body of its free 
ino\emenls; while impn^imment 
])ly conjines the person within a eerlaiii 
extent of ^Toiiiid, or the walls of a 
in'ison ; and ca'fitivitif !eaM*s a per-am 
athlierlN to ran^e uitlnii a whole coun¬ 
try or district. 

Cnt’jineii ent of ony kind is dri*.uiriil: lot your 
iiu.i;:iii.itii)ii .loiiuiiit y ou w .l!i wli.il 1 h.i\o not woi’S 
to I'XlUfss, ,nid c’tiOifiM’, if l»os.siljle. the lioiloi-• ot 
imyniiJ 7 i)iiLnt, utleiidoil rojiio.ich aud 

ijiijiy. JoiiN-u;;. 

Confinement is so j^eneral a term as 
to be applied to animals and even inani¬ 
mate objects; imprisonment and cap- 
iivitij arc applied in the proper sense 
to persons only, but they admit of a 
lii'urative application. Poor stray ani¬ 
mals, which are fjund trcspassin<;on un¬ 
lawful f^round, are doomed to a wretched 
confinement, rendered still more haid 
and intolerable by the want of food ; 
the confinement of plants within too 
narrow' a space will stop their growth for 
want of air. There is many a poor cap¬ 
tive in a cage w'iio, like Sterne's starling, 
would say, if it couhl, “ 1 want to get out.” 

lint now my soriows, lun- NMth j^in siijipicht, 
iSuist \\w\x coiijmcuu nt wuh innH-Uums sw.iy. 

" VOI'.NO 

For liff, being wcniy of those woildiy b.iis, 

NeMjr lucku power to disim..., iiwlt;' 

In tliat each bundniuii, in lin, own li,iud, boais 
The iittwer to cauool Ins cMphvVy • 

But i do think it cowaully and »ilc. SnAic^j-LAiit 


TO CONFIRM, TO CORROIJORATK. 

To CONFIRM, in Latin confrmo, oi 
con and Jirmo, signifies to nuike firm in 
a .special manner. CORROBORATE, 
from robur strength, signifies to give 
additional strength. 

The idea of strengthening is common 
to these terms, but under different cir¬ 
cumstances ; confirm is used generally, 
corrohoi'ate only in ])articular instances. 
AVhat confirms serves to conjirm tlie 
mind; whnt gl^es w'cight 

to the thing. All opinion or a story is 
confirmed; an evidence or the rejire- 
sentation of a peison is corroborated 
AVhat confirms removes all dount ; what 
corroborates only gi\cs more slrenglh 
than the thing had before. When the 
trmli of a tiling is conjirmed, iiolhing 
nmie is necessary : tlie testimonv of a 
]K‘v-^f'n may be so little croiliied tliat it 
may want much < < rrohoration. 

' 1 1»*11‘ I-. .Ill .Miy-ssini in lien* «h<» kii(>\\ Mr. ninri* 
nt (f )iii'.ii. 1 (‘\j;!iilicd Iiiin, .itid lie lonuins 

Mi l{iiiiH*‘h an iiuiii. .Sju W . Jum 

The MTrccy i l ihi*. eoiiri’ri'nn* M*iy iiiii<-h fixiMii-* 
my coiijiTtr.ie, Ui.it Ai';;U'.His nctilf ,ui .itU*iiipt tu 
<li!,sn.HU* Tilieiins tioin iiKidaii; mi the iMiipMc: aiifl 
the length 1)1 tiim* n look up vimulnnaO'^ the ]» o- 
bahili'.y ut that coiijt iluie. C'CMBt-ui.A '.n. 

TO CONFIRM, I-.S7ARr,lSII. 

('ONFIRM, 7 'o conjirm. enrrobo- 
ra/e. ESTABLISH, liom tlie word 
stable, signifies to make slahlc or aliie 
to stand. 

Tlie idea of slrengtliening is eommon 
to the-e us to the former terms, but 
with a ditferent application: \o conjirm 
is apjdit'd to what is partial, if not tem- 
jjoraiy ; to establish to iliat which is 
licnnanent and of imptrtaiice, as to 
conjinn a rejiort, to establish a reputa¬ 
tion, to conjirm a Iri'uly or allKiiice, to 
establish a trade or a goveriiim nl. 

Hous’d With the noiso, he ^e.iiee heliewii hi^ e.ii, 
Willing tu think th' illusions of his h-iir 
Jlad giseti lliKs falKe aluiin, lull str light his \k-w 
('iinjiiinb that lumc than all he leafs, is One 

])' .MIAM. 

Tlieiiglits of amhai.siidorH aie by flie 

laws uf nations. nl.AllKs'lo^i^. 

So in respect to the mind and its ope¬ 
rations : a belief, opinion, sus])icion, or 
resolution is conjirmed; princijiles, faith, 
hopes, ike. are esiablished. 

' Tiifli'"-, light Hi, air, 

.^le to the jealous, c»ntirmntium bliong 

.\.s pioots »#f Holy M i it. SuAKsn aue. 

'I'he Mlk-woini, alter liming spun her task, lay s 
her eggs and ihi-s: but a inan eau iieiei h:i%e tiikeo 
in hi!» lull measure of knowloilge, Ims not time to 
subdue hiM passuiiis, w tstablah his soul in Mrtiir. 
and eotue up to the jieifuctiuii uf his uature, l>eiora 
he is hurried off tlie stage. AniMSutr 
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COM‘’LlCT, COMBAT, CONTKST. 

CONKLICT, in Latin conjlicius, 
participle of coufiigo^ compounded of 
con m\(\. JiigOt in Greek ^olic for 

f/>Xi/ 3 w to Hip or strike, sififinttes to strike 
a<i:aiiist eindi oflier. COMBAT, v. 
Battle, CONTEST, in French con- 
testrr, Latin contes'tor, compounded of 
rrm and test or, sij^nifies to call or set 
witness ap^ainst witness. 

A striMiijr for the mastery is the 
common idea in the signification of 
these terms, which is varied in the 
manner and spirit of the action. A 
conflict has more of violence in it than 
a cfi///lj(/t; and a combat than a conte'^t, 
A co'ijUct siij)po''es a violent collision, 
a nu‘etini» of force af^ainst force: a 
combat sujiposes a coiUendin ‘1 together 
111 li^htinii: or h ittle. A conjlict may 
lie the unpremeditated meeting of one 
or more }»erson*. in a Moleiit or liostile 
manner ; a combat is frequently a con¬ 
certed en}jpa<;enient between two or 
more parlu'ular nidiMduals. as a sudden 
and violent c </t/lict ensued upon their 
euniin<f np; tliey en^nincd in single 
ro.’fiba^. 

It i"* my f.ic“, 

\\ 'i'm m c'lif/l.r: 1 iin.iw.Ofs KiK il. 

SllAk'-rj \HI*. 

I li- s.lM, wluMf Tinjlim (Ifllfll 

.\i liiilt*'. ,ujil iiu.-(|Ual tried. Jluvi'iN'. 

Conflict is applied to whatever eoines 
in Moient eolhsion, whether amniale or 
nianimate, as i\\{} conflicts' of wold beasts 
or of the elements ; combat is applied to 
animals as well as men, parlicularly 
w here there is a trial of skill or stien;ith, 
as the combats of the gladiators either 
with one another or with beasts; con¬ 
test ii ajiplied only to men. 

Arms on nrmemr SrnyM 

Iloiiible (liscMiil. .111(1 the iiin<lditif; ttlieeU 
(M lM<i/(*n c'luuiuti i.i^od ; diu* mus tho ii iiv* 
(nti).jiut Mii.iov, 

<lnii-.tJiiitiiu' the (Srent is snid In liavr first i»i(). 
hibited thu ctmbiits ol ^l.uli.itois in iho Kiist. 

CliA.MlII' Uil. 

While the business of (government should he cm* 
iMii» on. the (lueslion is, \»li,it men li.ue the (uiMer 
to exeirise this or lli.it fiiiictiou of it. Whilst this 
iinitfst fontluuub, ail muunor of nbiises reni<un iiu- 
ininislied. HuuKh. 

Conflict and contest arc properly ap- 
])lied io moral objects, and combat 
somclimes figuratively so, anti all with 
a like distinction ; violent passions pro¬ 
duce conflicts in tbcnimd, there may bo 
a combat between reason and any par¬ 
ticular passion; there may be a con¬ 
test fer honours as wxdl as posts of 


honour; reason will seldom come oil 
victorious in the combat with ambit ion. 

1Ia]i))y h tlie man who, in tiie lonJlUt of desiie 
between God and liie woild, can oppose not only 
ui;,'unu'nt to aij^niiieut, but pleasuiu to pleasuie. 

i'r.Aiu. 

The noble cmnbftt 'twixt joy and sorioiv vi.is fon^'lit 
in I’.itiliiial She liad one e\e lieclitied for tin* lo'.s 
ol Inr litisliaiid, and uiiothei delated tliat tiie 
oi.nle was lullillud. SnAKsi'>Aitl 

Soon alb’rwaiiU die deatii of the kiiij; I’nriiished a 
general snl>ject for jioelnMl cunlc-t. Jdiimio.s. 

CO.N FOIIM A B Li:, A (\ llV I'. A151.E, 
SLUTAlj LE. 

CONFORMABLE signifie.s i.hle to 
cottform (r. 7 o comj^l//), tluit i*., ha\mg 
a sameiie.^s of form. AGRKEABIA^^ 
signifies the tpiahty of hidng a!)le to 
aiirce (r. 'I'o agree). SUITABLE sig¬ 
nifies able to suit (v. 'J'o agreed. 

Conformable is employed fur matters 
of obligation : agreeable \'ox matters of 
choice; suitable fir inuttei^of propriety 
and discretion ; wdiat is confonnahl’' ac¬ 
cords with home prescribed form or 
gi\en rule of other.s ; what is aarce ihle 
accords with the ieelings, ttunper.'', or 
judgments of oursehes or others : w hut 
is suitable, accords with outwanl cir¬ 
cumstances: It is the busnie.ss of those 
wh » act for others to act conjormablif to 
their dnections ; it is the part of a iruditl 
to aet agreeabhj to the w-islies of a friend; 
it IS the part of eveiy man to act suitah/'/ 
tu his station. Tin* decisions of a .judge 
must be strictly cotijormable to too 
letter of the law ; he is seldom at liberty 
to consult general Mews of eqml} ; the 
decision of a partisan is alwias a^rei- 
able to the temper of bis part) ; the 
st>leof a writer should be suifab’e to 
Ills siiliject. 

A nun i.ind tu ^.lin nnmbcr< on hi> :ts 

tiii-N sonf to '.tuMiijlhfii li 111 111 ti >. op.Ill 11.. il 
«i ikos him lioiicio tli.il In', priiu ipl,*', i.in v loniic- 
lioii iMiti ill..ni, and .irt* die ii'oir likdi lobotnn-, 
iilicii lu* liud:. tiii'N au' I unjiii iitiihiL Ui lla- ic.i'im uf 
utliiT-. as. Midi as Vo his ow ii AnoisoN. 

As Aon hiivo fuiniciU o.Tin'd hoiiic ar^nmfins lor 
tlic '•Old's imniort dil\.liotli to ii*a'OU and 
till* Gliii'.tian (loctrinc, I ludi.-M* jonr riMilci:. Mill 
not lie dHplcaM’d to sro lioa ilii* sanii* (;riMt Until 
bllltlC:. ill die pOIll}> of lioinaM lloiplL'lllt' lluoilis. 

1 ttiuik b.iii;»iin,' a eii'liioii gives a nmn loo M.vi- 
like 111 peiliap.s loo theatrical a fignie lo be .vudn/i.V 
to .1 Gliii.stiuii cuiigiegal.oii. Swirr. 

TO CONFOUND, TO CONFUSE. 

CONFOUND and CONFUSE arc 
both derned from diirerent parts of the 
same verb, namely, conjando and us 
participle confasus, signifying to pour 
or mix together without ’design that 
w Inch ought to be distinct. 
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Confound has an acli\e sense; con¬ 
fuse a neuter or i-efleeli\e sense : a per¬ 
son confound'i one thinj^ with ana 
tiler; objects become confused or a per¬ 
son co7i)uses himself: it is a common 
error amonj^ iji^iiorant people to con¬ 
found names, and araon<jf children to 
have their ideas confused on c.ommenc- 
in^ a new study. The present aj^e is 
di&tjiifjuished by nothing so much as by 
confounding all distinctions, which is 
a great source of confusion in men’s 
intercourse with each other, both in 
public and private lite. 

I fo tlic tempest innke the poles resoniul. 

And tlie cuutlictin;; element', iunfaund. Dryui-X. 
A an'fiis'il report jMS'^ed throui'h m\ cuts; 
lint Inll (il'liiirry, like :i moinmu dieam, 

It \auislifd in llie bns’nesb of the day. Lke. 

C<mfuse is sometimes used transi¬ 
tively in the sense of cau^ill<i confusion^ 
as to confuse an account: but in this 
case it is as much distinguished from 
confound as in the other case. A per¬ 
son confounds one account with the 
Ollier when he takes them to be both 
tlie same, but he confuses any par¬ 
ticular account when he mingles dif¬ 
ferent items under one head, or he 
brinj»s the same item under diflereiit 
heads. 

TO CONFRONT, FACK. 

CONFRONT, from the \jxX\\\from 
a forehead, implies to set/bre toya^-c ,* 
and FACE, from the noun face^ signi¬ 
fies to set the face towards any object. 
The former of the'-e teims is always em¬ 
ployed for two or more persons with re¬ 
gard to each other; the latter ior a 
single individual with regard to objects 
in general. Witnesses are confronted ; 
a person faces danger, or faces an 
enemy : when people give contrary evi¬ 
dence, it is sometimes necessary, in 
extra-judicial matters, io confront them 
in order to arrive at the truth; the best 
e^ idcnce which a man can give of his 
courage, is to evince his readiness for 
facing his enemy whenever the occa¬ 
sion requires. 

W licrfto 8en-i*8 mercy. 

But to confront the Mhaye ut'olTeiice? 

Shaksflakk. 

Ttio rov’rend chatiolecr clirec.li the couiso. 

And 8tr.iins his aged arm to ladi the horse: 
tieciur they/(£«•«; imkuowiug how to Icftr, 

Fierce he drove on. Pope. 

CONFUSION, DlsORDKR. 

CONFUSION signifies the state of 
bcinj[j corfounded or confused (v. To 


confound). DISORDER, coiiipouml- 
cd of the }inNative dis and order, sig¬ 
nifies the reverse of order. 

Confusion is to disorder as the spe¬ 
cies to the genus: confusion supposes 
the absence of all order; disi)rder {\\i, 
derangement of order where it exists or 
is supposed to exist: there is always 
disorder in confusion, but not al\N'a}s 
confusion in disorder. The greater the 
multitude the more they are liable to 
fall into confusion if they do not act in 
perfect concert, as in the case of a 
routed army or a tumultuous mob. 

If we, iiiihroke. 

Sustain llieir luibct; litili* skill’d in war 
To wheel, to r.illv. ami lenew the eh.iige, 

('onjuston, ]ia\oc, and dismay wdl seue 

The astonish d rout. Smoi.i.tT'i. 

Where there is the greatest order, the 
smallo^t circumstance is apt to produce 
disorder, the consctpicnces of which 
will be more or less serious. 

NVheu you behold n man’'i unT.ins throtigli ne;; 
ligetice and mi'iiuidmt intohed in ih^itrUvi. yon 
naiuially conclude that his luiii approaches. Ui.aik. 

TO CONFUTK, Rl.FUTK, DISPROVK, 
OPPUGN. 

CONFUTK and REFUTE, in I.atin 
coiifuto and refiito, are compounded of 
am against, re piivativc, and futo, ob¬ 
solete for arguo, signifying to argue 
against or to argue the contrary. DIS¬ 
PROVE, conipnunded of dis pri\aii\c 
and prove, .signifies to prove the con¬ 
trary. OPPUGN, in Liiiiii ojypugno, 
that is, to fight in order to remove or 
overthrow. 

To corfute respects what is argumen¬ 
tative ; rrjute what is practical and per¬ 
sonal ; disprove whatever is represented 
or related; opjmgn vv hat is held or 
maintained. An argument is cow/a/Ff/ 
by proving its lallacy; a charge is re¬ 
futed by proving the innocence of the 
party charged ; an assertion is disjiroved 
by prov ing that it is incorrect; a <hx;- 
trine is oppugned by a course of rea¬ 
soning. Paradoxes may be easily con¬ 
futed; calumnies may be easily refuted; 
the marvellous and incredible stories of 
travellers may be easily dispt'oved; 
heresies and sceptical notions ought to 
be ofjpugned. The pernicious doctrines 
of sceptics, though often confuted, are 
as often advanced with the same degree 
of assurance by the free-thinking, and I 
might say the unthinking few who 
imbibe their spirit: it is the employ¬ 
ment of libellists to deal out their ma 
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Ucious aspersions aj^ainst the objects of 
their mahf^iiity in a mannor so loose and 
indirect as to preclude the possibility of 
refutation : it would be a fruitless and 
uiithankrul tusk to attempt to disprove 
all the statements which are circulated 
in a common newspaper. It is the 
duty of the ministers of the Gospel to 
oppugn all doctrines that militate 
against the established faitli of Chris¬ 
tians. 

T 111* learned dt>, by turns, tlw b-arn'd cot-futr, 

all tk*])<irt un.dter'd by dj-fimli*. OiiBFitr 

Plulip of M.u-t‘dv)n refutnl by the fojcc of :r'»bl all 
lilt* l'•dom ut AlluMis. Adim uN. 

Man's Icrldc i.ici' wli.il dk .•« iit! 
b.ilioi iiiol the iii> ks of p.itu, 

Disisiso, and '•oimw ^^^eel)^n4 liain. 

And doiilli, s.id xMUf'e bum tho stoim of fate. 

Tlif loud co:ii]d:iint, iriy soiij,'! di\p)ovr, 

Andjuhlily thelawo ol Ju\i*. Coi.mns. 

Uamio! was one of tlie firs! opjiuyncrt of the old 
pbdi»opliy, n ho distiubed ith innu\ations the tpin-t 
111 ihf scl.ools, JoiiN-ON. 

(:()N.i!•:cT 1 4tI-:, srrposi ti o n, 

Sl'UMlSK. 

CONJECTURK, in French eon- 
picture, I^aim ro 7 i]prtura, from ronjiciff 
or nm and jacio, signifies the ihinjf put 
toj^ether or framed in the mind wnhout 
designer foundation. SUPPOSITION, 
in French supposition, irom snppono, 
compounded of sub and pono, sionifies 
to put one's thouphta in the place of 
reality. SURMISE, compounded of 
^ur 01 sub and utisc, Latin missus, par- 
liciple of mitto to send or pnt forth, has 
the same orijjfiiial mcaiiinir as the 
former. 

All these terms convoy an idea of 
sometlnnjjf in the mind indej eiident of 
the leality : hut conjecture is founded 
less oil rational inference than supjio- 
si lion ; and surmise than either: 
any circumstance, how’e\er trivial, may 
^ivc rise to a conjecture ; sonic reasons 
are requisite to produce a supposition; 
a particular slate of feidinu^ or train of 
thinking mav of itself create a surmise, 
AUhoui’h the same epithets are ‘gene¬ 
rally applicable to all these terms, )et 
we may with pi*opriety say that a con¬ 
jecture is idle; a supposition false; a 
surmise fanciful. Conjectures are em¬ 
ployed on events, their causes, conse¬ 
quences, and contingencies; sujyfiosition 
on speculative points; surmise, on per¬ 
sonal concerns. Tiie secret measures 
of government give rise to various con¬ 
jectures: all the suppositions which 
are formed respecting comets seem at 


present to fall short of the truth : the 
behaviour of a person will often occa¬ 
sion a surmise respecting bis intentions 
and proceedings, let them be ever so 
disguised. Antiquarians and etymolo¬ 
gists deal much in conjectures; they 
have ample scope afforded them for 
asserting what can be neither proved 
nor denied: religionists are pleased to 
build many suppositions of a doctrinal 
nature on the Scriptures, or, more pro¬ 
perly, on tlieir own partial and forced 
interpretations of the Scriptures: it is 
the part of prudence, as well as justice, 
not to c\piv>s any surmises winch wo 
may eiiteitam, either as to the cha¬ 
racter or conduct of others, which nia\ 
not redound to their credit. 

PiMSdiis of stiidiuus niid contt'mvl\tive natiiifs 
»jPien ••ntolain tlu'mM'Ufs v ilh ibi* hi&torj ol p.iA 
ajjiis, or laiuc schemes .wuXiunjevtuia, miou luiuntv. 

Amiisox, 

Even m tb \l ],mt wbu'h we have of live joiirnev to 
Canieibury. it will !)>■ ni'cens,ir>, u> the lollownig 
icMcw of to lake noliee of ccitaiii dehrt’* 

and inconsistfiK ie>, whiih can only be meoiiiiteit 
1 >i upon the '.upptt'.itum that the woik was neser 
lull-lied bj theaulhoi. T^uw'HiTr, 

Any the leisl of neglect Iwis rai-<ed itti 

aseisiuu in one man to another. Souill. 


CONJOCTUKl'. (Ill SIS. 

CONJUNCTURE, in Latin con- 
junctura and conjiingo to join together, 
signifies the joining together of eirciini- 
stanees. CRISIS, in Latin crisi.K, 
CJreek a judgment, slgln^le^ in an 

extended sen^c whatever deeides or 
turns the seale. 

Both the>e terms are employed to 
express a i>erind of time marked by tlie 
state of affairs. A conjuncture i-* a 
joining or eombinatioii of eorivspondiug 
eircumstaiiees tending towauL the ^ame 
end ; a crisis is the high wiouehl state 
(•f any alfair wlneli immediately pre¬ 
cedes a change: \x conpiucture may he 
favourable, a crisis alarming. An able 
Statesman seizt's the conjuncture which 
jironiiscs to suit his purpose, for the 
nilroduetion of a favourite measure: 
the abilities, firmness, and perseveiauee 
of Alfred llie Great, at one important 
of his reign, saved England from 
destruclioii. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper ob¬ 
ject, mill a tit cinQuncture of ciicumi>taiicos for the 
due oxerciso of it. Addisox 

'J liouf'ht he, this is the luekv hour. 

Wines wmk, when vines are in the flower; 

This crisis then I wili set my rest on. 

And put her boldly to the question. ftWTLfK. 

Q 
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TO CONNECT, COMBINE, UNITE. 

CONNECT, Latin ronnpctn, com- 

ouiided of con and nec.tOy sij»nill(.‘s to 

nit together. COMBINE, v. Asso- 
ciationy combination, UNITE, v. To 
add, join. 

The idea of being put together is 
common to tliese terms, but with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of proximity. Connected 
is more remote than combined, and this 
than united. What is connected and 
combined remains distinct, luit what is 
united loses all iiidividiiality. Things 
the most dissimilar may he connected 
or condnned; things of the same kind 
onl> can lie united. Things or persons 
are connected, mm-e or less remotely h\ 
smiie eonuuon pro\ierly or eireuni.stum^e 
that serves as a tie ; they are rondjined 
by a species of juncture; the) are 
united by a eoalilion : houses arc con¬ 
nected by means of a coinuion passage : 
the armies of two nations are combined: 
two armies of the same nation arc 
united. Trade, niarnai:(‘, or general 
intercourse, create a eonne.tif'n b(‘t\veen 
indi\idiials ; co-operalion or siinilanly 
of tendency are grounds far eombina- 
tion ; entire accordance leads to a union. 
It is dangerous to be eonnertid wiili 
the wicked iii any way ; our ieputati(»ii, 
if not our morals, must be the sulferei s 
thereby. The most obn xioiis nieiul ei.s 
of society are those in wliom wiallli, 
talents, inllueiice, and a lawless am¬ 
bition, aie combined. United is an 
epithet that shou’d ajiply equally to 
nations and lainihcs; the same obe¬ 
dience to laws should regulate every 
man who lives under the same govern¬ 
ment,' the same heart should aniniale 
every b^ast; the same spirit should 
dictate every action of every member in 
the community, who has a coinnioii in¬ 
terest in the preservation of the whole. 

A rifflit o]>inion is that wluclj connects dislaiit 
tniihs by the shortest train of iuterniediate pioiMj'.i- 
tions. Jun^^oN. 

Fancy can combine the ideas which memory lias 
trciiauiod. 11 a WKfswoir'-H. 

A fiicnd is he with whom our intf-rrst is united. 

IlAWKesWOKTIZ. 

CONNEXION, RELATION. 

CONNEXION, V. To connect. 
RELATION, from relate, in Latin 
relatus, participle of refero to bring 
back, sigiiities carrying back to some 
point. 

These words are applied to two or 


more things, to denote the manner in 
which they stand in regard to eacli 
other. A connexion denotes that wlucli 
hinds two objects, or the situation of 
being so bound by some tie; but rvla 
iion denotes the situation of two or more 
objects in regard to each other, \tt 
without defining what it is; 'd connexion 
is therefore a species of relation, but a 
relation may ne bomelhiiig which does 
not amount to a connexion. Fiimili'-'.» 
are vonnerled witli each other h\ the 
ties of blood or inarnage ; jiersons are 
connected wlih (“aeli other in tlu' w:i\ 
of trade or l)usine''S ; ohjcels st.md in a 
eerlain relation to each other, jier-oiis 
stand 111 the n hit ion of gner and i<‘ 
ecu er, or of debtor and creditor; iheu' 
is a conne.rion bi'tweeii (dnirch and st: to, 
or hetwi'cn inoialit\ and ndiojon : insii 
stand in the rdnfion of ciialuii's to 
their Cl eat or. 

It IS odd to coivid.'i 11 1 - U'lou n.ni l.olu.i'ii <’r 
; and liaibaiil}, and .mw tin.* Jiialviiip' one p > 

son num* than man, iiod.a. l!i< A,>i>i < 

Il’i'oii'idiMfd 111 ,iJo ithlf't.n to 1 , > I'li wu, h. l' n 
na 1 ion.ll as mnl I\, to lli.' lan In- 1 i iO to tl <■ 

aiIII), oi (‘Ill’S'.U'O'd in .i \ ‘w to anj nln'iciKs m 
i.tuiiL > ton licinci'ii it. p..! .s, it bi I'li.s a inoii .tci 

Ilnflv', 

The wold reldlion is sometimes taken 
in a limited sense for one eonnvrfeii by 
family ties, which denotes something 
nearer in that case than connexion: as 
when speaking of a nr.ufs retutions, i.r 
of a per&on being related to another, to 
leave one's property to one’s relations. 

With ilM'm, a*! itlahoro, ihcy mo-.t commoidj 
kct*i> a olo'C (onuc.tnui thu uitli liUa Uuum’ 

TO c;oNoUEi;, sriinri-’. 

OM-: 1 ifOM i:, .s r u M o 1' N T. 

CONQUER, in French eonqnvrir, 
Latin ronijuiro, eonipounded ol ton and 
to search after diligiMitly, signi¬ 
fies in an extended sense to cbtaiii h) 
searching. VAN(^IJ 1 SII min Fieneh 
rainrre, Latin rinro, Creek (per nn- 
tathesin) viicaoj, IIebrew' nutzach. SUB¬ 
DUE, Latin snbdo, siunifics to gi\c or 
put under. OVERC.OM K, comjiuundi d 
oi' over and come, signifies to eome om i 
or get the mastery tner one. SUR¬ 
MOUNT, in French simnontcr, com¬ 
pounded of ft nr over and uionler to 
mount, signifies to rise above any one. 

The leading idea in tlie wind conquer 
is that of getting: the leading idea in 
vanquish and subdue is that of getting 
the better of, the former partially, the 
latlei* tboroughly, bo as to prevent any 
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/uture lesistanco: a country w con- 
(lucred: tan enemy is vanquiahed; in 
I lie field of battle a people is nuhdiied. 

\Vliik* two iivals wiM'(* IhiiR conlcndiii;; foi 

rnipiu^, tlioii vn, ifiK sts wcic various ].iix.ui\ j;ot 
(los-cssiou of out* he iit, and A\ant:L* of auolln*i. 

SrKCTATOK, 

NovV flit*-' till* iiionaicti of Ihr' sable •‘liudil. 

Ills !ei,M>)iis can<jini,litl, o’er ihe lonely litdd 

Sia \V. JoNi s 

^on to be the punisher of robbeis, and 

III \om-cU tl.e !,'iMfial loliln-i of niaiikinil. \ on 
iuiM'l.iKeii lAdia, yui liave seized Syna: joii aie 
Mast 1 ol reisia; vou have t.Hlniurd the JbieliiaU', 
.iliii atl u lA‘d iiidia. t^LiN’iUs CiJiniiTs 

Coftqiirr may -oinetiints alst) sijjnify 
to L>(*t the Ix'tler, hut in that rase it 
<1 i(‘s not define tlie iintde or extent of 
the action; weiiia) ro//fy//r/* another in 
5 in\ eidite-t, and in an\ manner; but 
^^c VKuqni.sh and sahdiK* peisoiis only 
h\ force, and mostly lis lorce of arms. 

^^lu‘ll we d'.oU a mm upon that w e ilv (paa’tei 
oliiei 111, iuIsImi tiiii <s hiM* lelt lliidel<-uded, It i, 
aiiiiiMj;oui bliiws w i eii we eauuot n> I'J-n 1\ fa.i 
Ji<,diiiu;f. Tmmk 

Wlun orerromr is aj'plu'd t • pi isons, 
it ii IS jireeis(‘l\ the saine indefinite and 
;,:eneiMl llR^lnm^ as ro/e///rr. 

To wimU III ( 'live di'si" 1 hi Ii utd oi puile 

W !i il 1 'O e e" 1 ' ed u.d ih.il he no h 

.V I >>' i^lll I mm I,, III I N In id W lio or' I. r/if , 

15) line ’ li,'I h 1 r‘i , f ■' tiitliallli. loe, 31;:. .x 

JJiit ari'rcoinr, as Mell as ('uf/qurr, 
.suIhIui', and vatninwh, are aj){)hed also 
to moral ohji cts, and sarni^'unt Inns for 
the mosi part no other apjiheation. To 
vciiiqurr Is said of the person himself, 
his likes, dislikes, and I'ctdinj^s ”eiie- 
rall\ : suIhIhc of\\hat relates either to 
the person himself or some other ])erson, 
as to subduo the Mill or tlie passions. 
What Is roz/iy/O’/Tr/makes less resistance 
and ref[inros h>ss force than what is 
subdurd. It is hkeMi\e not so tho- 
rowu'hly subjugated or destro\ed. We 
mu) canqiirr an a\ersioii at one time 
Mlneh may return at anolher time; if 
the will he siibdurd in ehiidhood, it will 
not prevail in riper jears. 

ln*al i:lnry 

.‘•'liiiii;,'s lioiii Ihi' sili’iil roiiqiii"<^ ot ouiM*hi"». 

'i HOMSON 

Suci.ilos m.d Mau’U*; Auiid.im an* histauci-s of 
im-ii w ho. b\ till' htiiMiijtli of phdosiipliy li ■% in;' sub- 
ilut I (Ill'll p.issuniii, an* ri'lfbi.itfd foi goodhushuud.',. 

Sl’FCrA-lOH. 

To vanquish is applied figuratively 
to particular ohjecds as in the proper 
sense. 

Timro ai(> two pnriiji in our iialiiri'. Tlif infciior 
pail is gomually much slrongn, mid has alwayx tho 
»iart of reason; whiclb if it woie luil iiided by xoli- 
Sioii, would tilmusl utuvorBully be vanqnisfu’ii, 

Ulukelet 


To overcome is applied to objections 
scnijdcs, prejudices, difficulties, and the 
likt;; surmount to difficulties, obstacles, 
impedimentK, &c. What is overcome 
re(|uircs less exertion than that Mhich 
IS surmounted. We may overcome hy 
jiatieiice or forhearaiico ; but, deteriiiina- 
fion, or the upphcalion of more or less 
force, is necessary in sunnouidin^ ob¬ 
stacles. 

Vho ]iatieul iniiid liy jichliiig nvirreniit . 

J’lnr Ti 

Aflii itod li\ *,1,1110 bi;;li ji.Issmii, ;i m.iii ioikimics 
gu.if df>ii;ii... ,iiid sunuounti all difiictiilics in ilu; 

I '“c-nlioti. Li.'ini 

roMiiii.iiou, \HTion. 

Thksi: terms, thou|^h dcii\ed from the 
]ireeedinc: verbs (r. To ronijnir, ruu- 
qutsh), have, notwithstanding, eharac- 
teristu's peeiihartotheiiiseh i''. A C OX ■ 
QUKROR i" uhvajs suppo>e(l to add 
somethin<j toliisposvessioiis; a \'1(JTUR 
jiaiiis nothing hut the siiperioiiu : ihere 
I', no ronquf's/ uheiv theie is led suiiie- 
thini; uotlen ; there i*. no nCinr/f wlnni* 
there is no contest : all rmiqutif.rs are 
not nctors, nor all ricims cdiiquciois • 
those who take possess'on of othei men's 
lands liy fi iec ol arms make a (‘onquesf: 
those Mho exeid in any trial ot skill art* 
tlie victors. ^Monarehs Mhen they Ma^e 
a snecessful war are mostly conquerors ; 
eoinbatants mIio compel their ad\ersaries 
to } leld are victors. 

(lu.l fissists \m m (h<* MitmuiR lunlbct, .ind w.ll 
«i<trn the eonqnvror with »?U‘iual icwuids. 

Viund (tjias, mid his trmn. 

In (tiumph uuU* tlu; victon. ol ihu main, Dit^ lu s 

C()^SCIF.^T10t'S, SC liUPUl Ol S. 

CONSCIKNTIOUS. from ro//- 
science, marks the (jualit) of lidMin; a 
niceeoiiseieiiee. Sl.'Kl PULOL S, fiom 
Signifies thi‘ (juaht\ t»l ha\mo- 
scruples. in Latin srrit]julus, 

sijrnities a little hard sioiie, which in 
Malkin^ fines jiain. 

Cottscicnilulls IS to scrujuitous us a 
M hole to a part. A co/nc ieutious nnm 
is so alto;:ether: a scruj/iibms man 
may ha\e oiil\ particular srruptes: the 
one is Hiereforo always taken ui a jiood 
sense; and the other at least in an iii- 
dili’ereiit, if not a bad sense. A cousci 
entious man does not bin «> to oll'end Ins 
conscience; hwt ;x scrupulous man lias 
often bis scruples on trilling; or minor 
points ; the Pliurisees were scruputous 
without being conscientious: must 
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therefore strive to be conscientious 
without being ovet-scrupulous. 

A eonsrienlimi purson would rutlu-r distrust bis 
owu judgment than ctmdemn his species. He would 
say, 1 have observed without attention, or judged 
upon enoneous innxims , 1 lia\e ti listed In prolessiou 
vvheu 1 uuglit to h.iNc .itli-udfil to eoiuluet. lluuivh. 

I ha^c bt t*n so vers swupuhnfi in this partieiilui, 
of not bulling anj man’s lepul.ition, th it 1 base loi- 
borne nieutiuniiig eseu such authuis as 1 c »uld not 
name «itb lionuur. Adpison. 


TO COSSEST, PEKMIT, ALLOW. 

CONSENT. V. To agree. PERMIT 
and ALLOW, r. To admit. 

The idea of deteniiininf,^ the conduct 
t)f others b} some authori/ed act of 
one’s own is common to these terni.s, 
but under various circumstances. They 
express eillier the act of an equal or a 
superior. As the act of an etpi.d we 
coH&ent to that in which vve have a 
common interest with others; wept mat 
or allow what is for the uccornmodution 
of others; wo allou} by abstaining to 
oppose ; vve permit by a direct expies- 
sion of our will; contract.s arc formed 
by the coiaseiit of the parties who are 
interested. The proprietor of an estate 
permits his friends to sport on his 
j^rounds; he allows of a passage through 
his premises. It is sometimes prudent 
to consent; complaisant to permit: 
good-natured or weak to allow. 

Do not consent 

That Antony bpenk in his tumial; 

Know jc how much liio people ina\ be woo'd 
JUy that which he will utter. SUAKisVEAUE. 

You hiiic given your permission for this .iddress, 
mid eiiuiunigcd nm by jour peiu-bui and up[)ioo,iiioii. 

Diiinb N. 

1 was, by thn freedom alloicable among filends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with uegligcucc. 

IjOYCK. 

Consent respects matters of serious 
importance,' permit and allow regard 
those of an indifferent nature: a parent 
consents to the establishment of his 
children ; he permits them to read cer¬ 
tain books; he allows them to converse 
with him familiarly. We must pause 
before we give our consent; it is an 
express sanction to the conduct of 
others; it involves our own judgment, 
and the future interests of those who 
are under our control. This is not 
always so necessary in permitting and 
allowing ; they are partial actions, which 
require no more than the bare exercise 
of authbrity, and involve no other con¬ 
sequence than the temporary pleasure 
of the parties concerned. Public mea¬ 


sures are permitted and allowed, but 
never consented to. The law permits 
or allows ; ortho person who is author¬ 
ized or a//oMW, Permit m this 

case retains its positive .sense ; allow its 
negative sense, as Itefure. (Jovernmeiit 
permits inilividiial?' to fit i>ut privaleers 
in lime of war: when niagi.strate.s are 
not vigilant, many things will be done 
winch ai*e not allowed. A judge is not 
permitted to pass any seiiteiico but 
what IS strictly conlornuihle to law, 
every* man who is accused is alloieed to 
plead his own cause, or intrust it tn 
another, as he thinks fit. 

Tliougli wh.ittbouit'llVt >.urni*doul)l w itliin meu.u. r, 
liui mou* di'biic tu bear, if tbuu cunSLiit, 

'I’lip lull lelatiun. Mu-'i* n. 

After men bme aciiimed as niucb as the law pci 
Mills them, lhe\ have iiutliing to do but to take i .ire 
of the public. .‘'Will. 

Tlie\ refeired all laws tli.it weie to be pav^ed in 
Ireland to lie considered, collected, and nUount 
the state ol Kngl.ind. Svt ssr k. 

Tlicse terms are similarly d)''tiu- 
guished in the mural apjilicalion. 

Olio' uuria-.ison was nolN.iinlj b-iit I 

Not IS u sla\e but b\ its own consent. N. 

Ml line, and bis i-onsi teiu-e, 

Will not permit him to deiij it. It iMmi ni 

I think the siiictest nioiabsts aUou' foimsot ad¬ 
dress to be used,wuhuut mucii regard totlieii liieial 
aeeeptation. Jon.vsoN. 


CONSF.QUE.NCE, riT’KCT, IlFSULT, 
ISSUE, KVl'NT. 

CONSEQUENCE, in French con- 
skpieiice, Latin conscipientta, from ron- 
sequor to follow, signitic" tliat which 
follows in connexion with sometimitr 
else. EFFECT is the tdhctetl 

(v. To arcomplrsfij. RESUI/F, in 
French rcsalte, Lalin resuho, or rr- 
sullus and resi/io to reho .nd, sii^nilies 
that which springs or bounds hack Irom 
anotlicr thing. ISSUE i.s that whudi 
issues or llovvs out (r. To arise). 
EVENT, m Latin event us, particijile ot 
evenio, from e Ibrth and venio to come, 
is that which comes forth. 

All these terms are crnploved to de¬ 
note that which follows something el.se; 
they vary according to the different 
circumstances under which they follow, 
or the manner of their following. A 
consequence is that wliitdi follows of 
itself, without any qualification or re¬ 
striction ; an effect is that which is 
effected or produced, or whi'di fellows 
from the connexion betvvet i) the Uiiug 
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eflectinj?, as a cause, and the thing 
oftbcted. In llic nature of things causes 
will have effects^ and for every effrct 
there will be a cause, although it may 
not be visible, dfiusequenres, on the 
other hand, are either casual or natural; 
they are not always to be calculated 
upon. Kjft^rt applies to physical or 
moral objects : cniisrqiwftcas to moral 
objects only : diseases arc the afferU of 
intemj)ei aiice ; the loss of character is 
tin; general cnnsrqiifnice of an irregular 
hie. 

often diiiMs nftei i‘ t. fnt.il tiaiii of con- 

siquini't,. AuOIsoN. 

A jMSsioiJ fc-l jiraise proilnre, vei\ 

' Annisox. 

('ottsrqurnrrs follow either from the 
actions ol men, or I'rom things where 
there is no direct agency or design; 
rrsiifts Ibllow' Iroiii the actions or efforts 
ol iiien : ro/tspque/trrs are good or had; 
rPsnlts are faxourahle or nnfa\ourable. 
We eiideavonr to avert r()it<^cqur/fr(’fi 
and to jiroduce Not to fore.see 

llie r<ms(‘qurnres which are forest;en by 
others eviuecs a more than ordinary 
sliare of’ indiscretion and infatuation. 
I’o calculate on a favourable rc<suU from 
an ill-judged or ill-executed enterprise 
only j)roves a consistent blindness i:i 
the projector. 

VVfif It f‘Ji iin\ tl'iny iti tin* ('lirisli.tti 

1 .Hill 1(1 111'rruinfiiiiM. 1 c.in liinl no ill (•on<tr{jut nre 
111 luilifMiu to il. Annisov. 

VVcic .il! tlicsf (hffullnl thiiiKS n(*ct‘s'..ir\ *' VWic 
till') ihi' iiic\ it.ilih' ol tiie tii'.Njior.iU* ''tiuj'i'h* 

ol li.itiiolN*-' llCKKl. 

A coNsequrtfce may be ])articular or 
follow from a part ; a result is general, 
following from a whole: there may be 
many cotisequenrcs from the same thing, 
and but one result only. 

Till* stale of the »oilil is eontiiuiully changing, Hint 
none can tell the rr'>ult of the next vicissitude. 

Johnson. 

As results follow from actions or 
efforts, there is this farther distiuctiou ; 
that in regard to intellectual operations 
results may be drawn by the act of the 
mind ; as the results of reasoning or 
calculation. 

TIiih pohcN aj»i»e.irs to me to he tlic rc^u^t of pro¬ 
found lelleclum. IIuhkk. 

Consequences may be intermediate 
or final; issue and event are always 
final: the former is that which flows 
from particular efforts; the latter from 
complicated undertakings wdiere chance 
may interpose to bring about that which 


happens ; hence we speak of the issue 
of a negotiation or a battle, and the 
eruntoi a war. The fate of a nation 
sometimes hangs on the issue of’ a 
battle. The measures of government 
are often unjustly praised or blamed 
according to tlie event. 

llcnh'V ini)neofhicia(h(‘rtiscnii'tits had mcntii iicd 
I'.ipc s ticatincnt of Sav.igc , this was sujipostMl hy 
I’ojm; to he the Cnnsrtjur/iCti of a cornpl.iint made liy 
S.i\age to Ilenlej, ,ind was thcreloie inentMued 
l.\ him witli much rcsentmi'iJt. Joh.nmjn. 

A nnid. titiiufned, iil‘]t-p(>ss('s^ing mind is a bless¬ 
ing more important to re.il feiicity than a!l that can 
lie gaiiK'd h\ the trjiniiphant tauti of soiiii' \ioleut 
‘••'h ItaAlH. 

tt has always licen tlic practice of mankind to 
j idgc ut actions by ilic cra>t. Johnson. 


TO CONSIDEIl, TO REFLECT. 

CT)NSim*^ll, iu French considher^ 
T.atin cumnler<u u I'actitive verb, from 
cuusidu to sit down, signific.s to make to 
settle. UKFLEC-'T, in J.,;itin rejlertu. 
eompotinded of re ami Jlerto, signifies 
to tiirn back or upon itself. 

The operation of thought is expressed 
iiy tliese two words, but it varies m the 
eireumstanccs of the action. Consi- 
f/'-r./Zew Is emploved for practical pur- 
p(*ses ; refection for matters of specula¬ 
tion or moral improvement, (.’ommon 
objects call for ro/tsideration; the w'ork- 
ings of the mind itself, or objects purely 
sjuritual, oceup) reflerfion. It is neces¬ 
sary to consider w liat is jiroper to be 
done befoie we take any step; it is 
consistent with our natures, as rational 
beings, to ref erf on wlnt we are, what 
we ought to be, and what we shall be. 
Without eonsndratiou we .‘‘hall natu¬ 
rally commit the most flagrant err >rs ; 
without refceiioii we shall never under¬ 
stand our duty to our INIaker, our iieigh 
hour, and our&elves. 

It seems lu•cl•^sary, in the choice of pi'rsonsfoi* 
great employ ments, io ro»w»/fT their btHlies as >\ell 
.IS their minds, and ages uiid health as Melt os their 
abilities. Ti!.Mi>i.h. 

Whoever reflects frequently on llie uncertainty of 
his ow u duration w ill find out that tlic 8t.itu of others 
IS nut inoic )iermauent than his own. Johnson 

TO CONSIDER, REGARD. 

To CONSIDER (c. To consider, re^ 
fleet) signifies to take a view' of a thing 
111 the mind which is the result of 
thought. To REGARD (r. Care, con¬ 
cern) is properly to look back upon or 
to look at with concern. There is more 
caution or thought in considering, more 
personal interest in regardins;. To 
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consider is to bear in miinl all that pru¬ 
dence or jirojiriety suquests ; to regard 
IS to bear in mind all that our \\ihhes 
or inu*iest?> sui^^est. It is must usual 
(o c()nsid("“ the means or matiei*s m 
del ail, and to regard the end or object 
at Jari'e; a man will consider whether 
a lliin;j;- is j^oud or had, jiroper or im¬ 
proper, out of the regard, winch lie has 
Jor lii.s rej)U(a(ion, liis honour, his con- 
scicticc, and the like. Where he has 
no c'onsid' ration he eannol }>«tssil)!\ 
have a regard, hut he may Innea regard 
\\lu:re c()n\id< radons are not neei‘s>ai y. 
A \\ant o[ loaisideration as to the eir- 
eum^tanee.-. and eapaeil} oramulier ma\ 
lead one I > Tonn a wron^ jud^nuuit of 
hl'^ eonduei. A v\anl of regard hu'the 
pei.son himseir ma\ lead one to lie iv- 
^ardlesa of his coiuiort and eon\eine.uee. 

'I'l»f kiii^ liiiil not at th.a tiim* one \» i on iibo it 
linn 1)1 liiM (Muiicil wild li i<l )lio Ic.i'.t I'drt.s.a* »(j'/</« of 

In'. ov\n hoiKiur, oi hu inUlnji ibi tlinsr wlm sal at 
l'»o iicim ot allairs, tlio LHiUf of Leumtv jitiMl 

( natvi- Ni<('V, 

Iriniicli ym noto lii.n, 

\> It liiiii, li i‘(l at’(i o r/no/liiiii not 

.''HAKM'K \JU 

vSo, III ajiplication to (liintis not e\- 
pie.^sly eonneeterl with ones intere-ls 
or inclinations, to mnsa/er is to look 
at things simpl} as the) aio: l<» regard 
is lo look ul them With a eerlain <U'»ree 
oI niteivsl. 

I I I- till' s'lul of 111 in a^ the i nai of a ;;!i i k'Iin 

]mI‘ oI iiu'.ldui;;'! S’l (■ i i.i' 

I 1 1 t/tn d\T n\i not oiiK .i^ hiitliK .ib oil i' ci.-'- lo 
the comm mwcaitli in ;;cucial, but .in iiic ninst 
iiHtia.xl and iilodj nicihoa ol in.ikiiii' a n..iu'' Im 

tiiiic. l.rii'jt.i 


CONSIUKIIATION, or that whu h 
e'llei.sinto a [ter^on s ronsifte/oiion (r. 
7h consider), has a refereiiet' to the 
person eoll^lderln^, Hl^ASUN (r. 
<Uiase), or that, wdncli inllueiices the 
H’Hs 111 , is taken ahsolutel). ConMdera- 
lions are theretoi’e lor tin* most part 
pa,riial, as aliectmjjf partieuiar interests, 
Of dependent on particular cireum- 
slanees, lieasons, on the contrary, may 
he p;ener.d, and vary according to the 
subject. 

He li.ulbcMi mad,. k< cck ,1 up.m \. r> i.aili.il .ni.l 
not cnoiiifh dclibcr.ilcd t ansi l, nitiun'i. C'I.A^.^.^•uo^, 

Tiw ;c«v/^»s .i,sbi>,'iicd in a 1,^ nf ll„* .'JbiFi jear of 
Kdwurd III. lor liavin« piciis mid jii<l;;ii,iMils in Iho 
Kii,;!lbli tongue nu;,dU Imvc licmi uificd lor liaviuK 
the lawb tlieiusulvcs in tliat liiiij-iiaf;,.. 'J’l uhthj'I'j . 

The co 7 isideration inlluences parti¬ 
cular actions; the reason determines a 


line of conduct: no consideration (d 
profit should induce a person to forfeit 
his word; the I'easons which men assign 
for tlu'ir conduct are ollen as absurd as 
they arc false. 

lie wa*. oblige.!, antcccdf'iit to all fmtsith nition\, 
to .stMi'ch .111 Itim. 1 InvotN 

i umsk ilif bii-incss fiom tlic roiiimon eje 

Foi sutidiy >\fi;4lil\ nusDus. sijAK,si>i.,AU« 

In matters of argument, the co/n^i- 
deration, n. tlial winch one oilers to the 
cousidf rahon of aiiotluu’; the reason i.s 
that which lies m the iiulnre ol the 
thing-. 

The Colly of a‘a-nt>iti!' t*‘m], >ial |iiini..lim,Mil . !o 
.iii\ |< iitii iil.ii citmc'. maj ajijicai bom s|.\ci.,l , . 

\ di ia'tiin>.. A Din ON. 

11 il Im* n.itiual, oni^'it \M- md lallici tn comdudi* 
l1i.it thi‘i<* Is sniu'’I’H'Oiiil ,M jrviiioi im tho'i* fcjiis, 
.Old tb.it naliuc liulli nut )d.iulcil them in i s to uo 

-v 

TO CONSlfJN. (OMMIT, IMTM’s'i. 

CONSIGN, 111 French ronstginr, 
Jjatni c.onsigno, conijiounded ol cor and 
signo, signtlies to seal lor a specille 
fiurposc, aUo to (lej)jsil. COMMIT, in 
’’reiich connneitre, hatin connmtlo, 
c /ni})Ounded of coni and nntto to j itl 
lo^eiher, signdu's to put mlo a per«..<in s 
hard'.. liNTKl’ST, compounded oi 
in and trust, signifies to put in trii't. 

'I'he idtu of iraiisf rring liom ( lie's 
sell to till* care ol ano.hi'r is common lo 
lliibse terms, ditleiing in tin* miture and 
oliject ol' the action, 'i'o I'onsign is a 
nioie funmd act, a more aijsolule giMim 
Iroiii ourselves to aiiotlier, tliaii to ca/n- 
nnt: a mt‘rchaiit coimgns hi', goods t i 
another to disp . .e oi them Inr ln'^ atl- 
vaiilage; ho coniniils tin* management 
ol hi^ husines" to his rlerk : a ee.hl is 
co/tagnrd to aiiullb r, lor him to laU- 
til \v lioli* <*harg<*, ol' hi^ ( dueation, main 
teiiaiiee, ;uid the like ; hu1 when he is 
C'yy/;//?//a/to the ( barge of aiiolher, n 
mo.'jth with limitdiioiis. 

All ith*,.. ji iilii.j; f. II t’l ,* 'I'd j,ui \( .ir, 

tin* ^unthiul cuimml In his i .uc I’l r . 

In a \ci\ .h. Jt time t.-uU M.n i Ic-lii'hl icmtM. I 
lici Mill It III, h< 1 M^tlit, b\ t mu'I'lfiii// iniii to llic 

c.ii, Ml ,1 juiDi v.uuiau .ImUnsun’.1 1.11 1 ik'-wam’ 

’^I’u entrust refers to tlb* degree of 
trust or conlldence winch is reposed in 
tlieindiMduul; achildma) ho cnlrusted 
to the cure ol' u. servant for a short time ; 
a person may he entrusted with tlie 
property or secrets of another; or indi¬ 
viduals may be entrusted with poweiv 
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Sjj)i»osiuf4 Ijoth equal ill llieiv natural integrity, I 
ounlil ni coniniuti ]irii<len<,r lu fear luul play liom an 
indi^'Ciit jier^aui lalher than from one viliose ciicuni- 
hlaiiecs hi‘e:n lu ila^L' placed him ul>o\e llie base 
teiij)datiuii id niuuev. 'Mils reusiin makes the eoin- 
niuiiweallh i<'gaid luT richest KuhjeclH as tlie iittest 
lu be \Mth iiei higheat entplo) uiuiils. 

Anpiao.v. 

Ill thi' fiouviitivo applioaiioii, to ro//- 
.s/i/;/ is ti) (Iclivor over so as to become 
the property of allot her tliiii*^; to com- 
mit IS to •z:i\o over for the purpose of 
ldUiii|r chai-oo of. l^euth ro//.s/o-w.s many 
to an untimely ”ra\e ; a writer 
his thouohls to the press. 

At the d.i\ of crenelal aecount. good men me then 
to be (otis,iiimii o\ei lo ,iiu,thei .stale, a state ot e\er- 
la-tuig loM- and < li.iiitj. A i 1 1 K»i li,'. 

Is ni\ imi-e eontroU'd 

l!\ '.eivde .iwe? lluiii lice, and lint l>e l-iddl 
At lea't I’d lb.; a liole witlun llie gio'ind. 

And lo the tiusty eailii (ummit the suiind. HuYlON. 

Co?tfti:(N. may thus he usi'tl ni the 
scufie (,l assion, ami commit lu the sense 
ol' trusting: at all hazards. 

\i.d oi'l 1 wiih, amidst the seene, to lind 

Some spot to real haiipiiiO's vtmwijn d. (joiaisMUll. 

Aea.itiis ^^.lssoon pievailed ujkiu hj hn eminsiti 
lu »et i.n Ks and haiilsltipii ut uelianee, and inn./utt 
hi!) llie lu I a' wind-. .tmissi s. 


iD ct).''. mill:, soLAci', ('t)Mi‘(nrr. 

CONSOIJC and SOI.AC'E are de- 
riNetl frini the same source, in I'rmtch 
rnfi\o/cr. Latin /•oz/soAo* and .s’7o//////;, 
]tossij)l_\ iVom so/um the <ir()ur.d, ^\hlch 
nounshes all ihiii'js. COMFORT, r. 
(to)iijort. 

('{)it\utc and solace denote the relic\- 
iiil: ol' pdiM : comjort niailvs the com- 
nmnicalion of jto^itiM' [tlea'-uiv. W’e 
/ o;/sf//r» till u'rs \i till Words; we cou\o!c 
er (lUi selNc- w till reilcciii'U->; we 

rninji'i't b) words or dei'ds. ('du’^oIc k 
used on more important oecasioiis ilian 
.'^otarc. We console onr friends when 
they leeet with allhelimis; we solace 
i>ur.st‘l\es when we meet with di-usters; 
w'e comfort tho'-e who stainl in need of 
(•onifort. The oivatestco/ZiVo/nZ/o// whieh 
we (tan enjoy on the death of our friends 
is deri\ed from the hoite that they bate 
e\elian^ed a state of i in perfection and 
sorrow for one that is I'ull of pure and 
umni.\ed felicity. It is no small solace 
to us, in the midst of all onr Irouhle.N, to 
consider that they an* not so hud tliat 
they im^ht not Inne been worse. The 
comforts which a jicison enjojs may he 
considerably enhanced by the com¬ 
parison with what he has formerly suf¬ 
fered. 


In nfflictions men gcueiMlly draw their consolation 
«. Jt of IxHiks of morality, which indeed are of great 
iiKu to fortity and stieugtben the mind ugumst the 
iinpiessiuiia of Mirrow. Addjsu.v. 

Ill* that undergoes the fatigue of labour muit 
his weariness with the coiiteiiijilatioo of its 
lew aid. JoMseox. 

It our ufllietions are liglit, we shall b(* comforted 
by the compaiomn wo make between ouiselvu!, .lud 
oia fellow-sufleieis. AnmisoN. 

CO.N.SOiNANT, ACCORDANT, CON- 
SI ST K NT. 

CONSONANT, from the Latin ron- 
sonans^ particijile of con and sono to 
sound together, signifies to sound, or 
be. in unison or harmony. ACCORD¬ 
ANT, Irom arenrd (o. To agree) ^ sig- 
iiifies the (juality of according. CON¬ 
SISTENT, from the I-atin cnjistsfens, 
participle of cojtsisto, or con and stsfo 
to place toirether, signifies the (pnility 
of being able to stand in uni-son to¬ 
gether. 

('onsojiant is employed in niatler.s of 
representation ; accordant in matters of 
opinion or .sentiment; consistent in 
matters of conduct. A part iculiir pas¬ 
sage is consomint w ith the w hole tenour 
of the Scriptures ; a })artieul.ir account 
is accordant with all one hears and sees 
on a subject ; a person's conduct is not 
tdwa)s consis'frnt With his station. Con- 
s outfit is opposed to dissonanl ; accord¬ 
ant to discordant; consistent to incon- 
si''tent. i'onsonattcc is not so pusiiivo 
a thing as either arcta'dance or consist- 
c/tcj^ wliieh respect real events, eireiim- 
slaiK'es, and actions. Consonance may 
ser\e to j)ro\e the truth of a thing, but 
di'^s otanr^ does not prove its falsehood 
until it amounts to direct discordance 
or inconsistcnet/. Tlu're is a dissonance 
in the accounts given h\ the four Evan¬ 
gelists of our fSavioiir, which series to 
])roie the absence of all collusion and 
impo^turi*, since there is neither dis- 
cordaim- nor inronsisfencij in what they 
luiie related or omitted. 

Oui tiiilh in Iho di.-cuMuii''. of tin* (jospul will 
u*rri\ cL’uiiliim.itiuii '.mm tliscfi uiiig iht’ir t Urj&mirt7«c'0 
with thf imlural .»cutimi‘tit!, ol thf human lu'.iit. 

in. AIR. 

'I ho dillcrcncp of good and e\il in actions is not 
fottiidc’d oil .irbitr€ir\ optnums or iustilulions, but ill 
the n.itiirp ol things, ami the nature of man, it tic- 
cuids with the iiniveisal sense of tlie human nmid. 

iii.AIK. 

Keep one consistent plan from uud to end 

AnnisoK. 

CONSTANCY, STABILITY, STEADI¬ 
NESS, FIRMNESS. 

CON STANC Y, in French Constance 
Latin cunstantia, from constans ar.*^ 
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consto, compounded of con and sto to 
stand by or close to a thinj?, si^iiities 
the quality of adhering? to the thinj? 
that has been once chosen. STABI¬ 
LITY, in French stability, Latin sta- 
bilitas from stabihs and sto to stand, 
signifies the quality of being able to 
stand. STEADINESS, from stoadtj 
or staid, Saxon stuti^, hinh German 
stiitig, Greek ara^o^, ara^tig, and 
larTTjfii to stand, signifies a capacity for 
standing. FIRMNESS, from firmc, 
in French ferine, Latin firinus, comes 
Irora fero to bear, signifying the quality 
of bearing, upholding, or keeping. 

Constancy respects the affections; 
stability the opinions ; steadiness the 
act mil or the moli\es of action: firmness 
the purpose or resolution. Constancy 
])ievents from changing, and furnishes 
tlie mind with resources against NAeari- 
iicss or disgust of the sumo obi‘’ct; it 
preserves and supports an attachuu'iit 
under every change of circumstances; 
stability prevents from vaiynig, it bears 
uj) the mind against the movementof 
levity or curiosity, whicli a diversity of 
objects might produce: steadiness pre¬ 
vents from deviating; it enables the 
mind to bear up against the influence 
of hiuiiour, which temperament or out¬ 
ward circiiiiistaiices might produce: it 
fixes on one (lourse, and keeps to it: 
firmness prevents from > ieldmg: it gi^ es 
the mind streiiith against all the attacks 
to wliich it may be exjiosed: it makes 
a resistance, and coinch otf tnumpbant. 
Constancy^ among lovers and friends, 
is the favourite theme of poets ; the 
word has, however, afl’orded but few 
originals from which they could co])y 
their pictures : they have mostly de¬ 
scribed what is desirable rather than 
what is real. Stability of character is 
essential for those who are to command, 
for how can tliey govern others who 
cannot govern their own thoughts? 
Steadiness of deportment is a great 
recommendation to those who have to 
obey: liow can any one perform his 
part well who suffers hiin.self to be per¬ 
petually interrupted ? Firmness of cha¬ 
racter IS indispensable in the support of 
principles: there are many occasions in 
which this part of a man's character is 
likely to he put to a se\ere test. Con¬ 
stancy is opposed to fickleness; stability 
to changeableness ; steadiness to llighti- 
ness; firmness to pliancy. 

Without comiancy there is neither love, fricrulHhiii, 
uor virtue in the wurid Addison. 


With Gotl tlicre is no variableness,with man (lieK 
is no Htabihty. Virtue and vice dnidc the enipiiti <>( 
his mind, uiid wisdom and fully alteinatety rule l»uu. 

llr.AiK. 

A manly steadiness of conduet is the object we 
are always to keep in t lew. JIdaih 

A cturiipled and guilty man can |>().sscss no true 
Jirvint ss ol he.ut. HoAi«. 

TO ^O^ST]TlJTE, APP 01 ^T, DEPUTE. 

CONSTITUTE, in Latin consti- 
tutus, participle of constituo. that is 
con and statiio to place together, signi¬ 
fies here to ])ut or place for a s])ecific 
purpose. APPOINT, v. To ajypoint. 
DEPUTE, in Freiicli deputer, Latin 
deputo, eompounded of dc nwH pvto ia 
e.«)teeni or assign, signifies to assign a 
tertam office to a person. 

The act of choosing some pei>on or 
jierMins for an office its comprehended 
under all the.se terms: ro/As/ZO/Ze is a 
more solemn act than (i]tj)(jint, and this 
Ih.m dejmfc : to constitufe is the lu t of 
a body: to apfioini and dejiiite, \i\\\\vv 
ol a hod) or an indiMtlual : a eommunil) 
constitutes any one their leader; a 
monarch appoints his mini.sters ; an 
assemhi) deputes some of its memhers. 
To conshtuie imjdie.s the act of making 
as well as choosing : the office as wtdl 
the iierson is new: in appointing, 
the per.son, hut not the office, is new. 
A jicrson iiui) he constituted ixrhiinr ov 
judge us cireumstances may reipure ; a 
successor is apjminted, but not consti¬ 
tuted. 

Where then* is no nnutifuted judge, as belwucri 
iinlcp«‘n«k*nl bt.ito't llieic is not, the \icin.igc itself is 
llie n.ituiul judge IIukk* . 

The acrusutiwiis ag.\in'-l (’olunibus gamed such 
credit ill .i je.dous couit, th.it a coniiui!«siuuer vv.i., 
npp'Untid 111 rep,111 to 11 ibp.itiiula, and to iiispeel 
into liis conduct. lioru u i .so\. 

Whoever is constituted is invested 
with supreme nuthurit) derived fiom 
the highest sourf(*s of pow(*r; w’lioeter 
'\^ appointed Anxwo liis aulhorit) IVom 
the authority of others, and has conse¬ 
quently hut limited power: no indivi¬ 
dual can ajipomt another wuth autho¬ 
rity equal to Ins own: whoever is r/e- 
pnited lias imvale and not public autho- 
rit) ; his office is partial, often confined 
to the particular transaction of an indi¬ 
vidual, or a body of mdisiduals. Ac¬ 
cording to the Romish religion, the Pujie 
IS constituted supreme head of the 
Christian church throughout the whole 
world; governors are ajqiointed to dis¬ 
tant provinces; persons are deputed to 
present petitions or make represenia’ 
tioDs to government. 
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They held for life. Indeed they may be said to 
have nelfl by inheritance. Appointed by tlie 
fiitrch, they were cuiibidcrcd as nearly out of his 
j)owei. Buhkk. 

They comjioscrl permanent bodies politic, consti¬ 
tuted to iiibilrary innovation. Burke. 

If the thnnmons disagree to the amendments, a 
eonlerence iisii.iUy (olluu.s bctw<‘en me!nl>crsdcptt/cd 
fium e.ieh house. ItiiACKsroNi. 

CONSTH.\INT, COMTULSION. 

CON STR ATNT, from constrain, 
Latin rotistririfj^o, compounded of coti 
and strin^o, .sii’iiifies the act of .strain- 
1111^ ortying tof^ethcr. COMPULSION 
signifies tlie act of compelling (?\ To 
rompef). 

Thcie is much of binding in con¬ 
straint; of violence in compulsicni: 
rnnstraint prevent^ from acting agree- 
ahlv to the will; compulsion force.^ to 
act contrary to the will: a soldier in the 
ranks moves with much constraint, 
and IS often suhjt'ct to much compul¬ 
sion to make him move as is do^ired. 
("on^traint ma) arise* from outward cir- 
(mnistaiic(‘s: compulsion is always pro¬ 
duced by some active agent : the tbrms 
of civil .society lay a proper coostrainf 
n])on the behaviour of men, so ns to 
render them agreeable to each other; 
the arm of the civil power must ever be 
ri*ady to compel tho.se uho uill not .sub¬ 
mit without compulsion: in the mo¬ 
ments of rcdaxation, the actions of 
ehildron should he as free from con¬ 
straint aspossilde ; those who know and 
wish to do what is right will always be 
ready to discharge their duty without 
compulsion. 

(Vimmands .no no roni/rnm/s'. If I oboj Ihom, 

I di) it fu'olj. Mil,ION. 

SaviiRc ilfolan-d that it vas not Ids desi"n to fly 
I'lom ju>,tioo; th.il lio iiitonded t«) hnv« apj»o.irod (to 
ul tlio liai without rompulnon. .louN.MtN. 

CON ST n A1N T, Kl'.STK A1 NT 

CONSTRAINT, 7 \ Constraint, com¬ 
pulsion. RESTRAINT, v. To atercc^ 
restrain. 

Constraint respects the movements 
of the body only ; restraint those of the 
mind, and the outward ctions: when 
they both refer to the outward actions, 
we say a person's behaviour is con¬ 
strained; his feelings are restrained: 
he is constrained to act or not to act, or 
to act ill a certain manner; lie is re¬ 
strained from acting at all, or he may 
lie restrained from feeling: the conduct 
is constrained by certain prescribed 


rules, by discipline and order; it is re¬ 
strained by particular motives: ^^bo 
ever learns a mechanical exercise is 
constrained to move his body in a cer¬ 
tain direction; the fear of detection 
often restrains persons from the com¬ 
mission of vices more than any sense of 
their enormity. 

Whi-n from amstraint only the ofllfcs of .set-ming 
kindness are performed, little dependence can b- 
pl.iced oil them. IIlair. 

\Miat reat(lints do they lie undei who },ueii( 
r'-i'-uds bevuid tlie ^Mave’ inkitii.i'Y. 

TO CON.SULT, DELIBKRATK 

CONSULT, in French consulter, 
Latin consnlto. is a frcfjuentatiw of 
consnlo, signify mg to counsel together 
U'. Advice, rotinsel). DELIBERATE, 
in French detitwrer, Ijatin delibevo, 
compounded of de and hbro or libia a 
balance, sigiiific'' to weigh as in a 
balance. 

Coii'niVation^ always reijuire two 
per.sons at least: deliberations may be 
carried on cither vitli a man's self or 
with numbers : an individual iiiaycow- 
.s////wit ii one or many : assemblies coin- 
\\\o\\\\'dchheraie : adMce and iiilonna- 
tioii are gnen and receiNcd in eonsutta- 
turns ; doubts, dilliculties, and objec¬ 
tions are started and removed in deli- 
berations. We communicate and hear 
uhen Vk’Q consult: \se pause and hesitate 
when we deliberate: those who have 
to co-operate must fivtpiently eon suit 
together; those who have serious mea¬ 
sures to decide upon must coolly ib /i- 
berute. 

Ulyssos (as Homer tells u^') made a vo>.o;e to llie 
recions «if the dead, to consult Tin &ias how he sliould 
return to his couiitiy .Vnui-ox 

Moloch declines himself abniptlj loi w.u. and 
appears incensed ut his coiiipaiiioiiN Im losm;; mi 
mucii time as e\eu to d</tU’r(Uc upo:i it. Adiuson. 

CONSUMMATION, COMPLETION. 

CONSUMMATION, Latin consum- 
matio, com pounded of eon and sinmna 
the sum, signifies the summing or 
winding up of the whole—the putting 
a final period to any concern. COM¬ 
PLETION signifies either the act of 
completing, or the state of being com¬ 
plete {v. To complete). 

The arrival at a conclusion is com¬ 
prehended in both these terms, but they 
differ principally in application; wishes 
are consummated; plans are completed: 
we often flatter ourselves that the com- 
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phtion of all our plans will be Ihc con- 
aummation of all our wishes, and thus 
expose ourselves to grievous disuppoint- 
iiients. 

It is not to b(* tioubtod Imt it wos a constanl jnnc- 
ticcjof nil tli.it ih pi.iisuworlhj which made licr ca- 
p.ible o< tielioldui;; dcalii, not as tlie dissulutum but 
the vonsitnimatuni of lile. M !• t it.. 

lie makes it llic cumjilction of an ill chai.ieter to 
bear u m.ile\oleuce to the best oi men. rort. 

As e])itlicts, andcowfjo/e/e 

admit of a similar distinction. Con- 
sumniato is said of that whicii rises ab¬ 
solutely to the Inchest possible degree, 
'Js conmimnuitn wisdom, or cousituunate 
felicity ; complete is said of that wlut h 
is so relativel} : a thing may be com- 
ylete wliicli fully answers the purpose. 

O Ihou vshoM* wisdom, solid jet reliiieil, 

^V liohe ji.itnot virtue., and nin^itmmfilc ..Kill 
Cave the(>, w uh (h;(nil\, to slnne 

At onet' tlie Kuaidi.iu, uui.imciit, aud joy 
(>1 polusliM lile' Thomson. 

To add now (in ordei to in.iUc this* •■ocond luiit of 
fiiendsiliii) vomjilcdt) tiiat other pomt which belli 
nioic open, winch i. laillitul counsel irom a lneim 

Ikoos 

CONTACT, TOUc^lI 

CONTACT, ill J-,atui co/iti(cius,\n\r- 
tWilAii oi' (v/tii/i^u, compounded of co/i 
ami ia/ff>o to toueli togetliei, is 
distinguished from tlie simple A\ord 
TOUCH, not so mueii in .sense .is la 
grammatical construction ; the former 
expiessing a state, and retornng to two 
bodies actually in that slate; the latter, 
on the other hand, unpl}ing the ab¬ 
stract act of touchui^t we speak of 
lliings coming or being in conlacly hut 
not of the contact instead of the touch of 
a thing: the jioi.soi. whieh eonu's from 
the ])oisoii-tree is so ])*)Wiiful in it', 
nut lire, that it is not neeessary to eomo 
in con fact w itli it in order to fee] its haiu> 
fill mllueiiee; some inseets are armed 
with stiiig.s so iiiconcenably sharp, that 
the smallest touch possible is sullieient 
to produce a puncture in the llesh. 

Wu iiic iittiactcd tow.inls c.-iclt other byi;<*nci.il 
''Mujidtliy, imt Li-pl back liuni contact b\ lunaie 
aucic.,1. Johns*.'. 

C tc%lh! wlicic is now lliy filing'; O ! w b«-jf 

is tliy fu-ioij? When* uic llic tcrrois with whu-li 
Ibou liasl so Iniiy .iirrif'blfil tJjc li.ittOiiB? At the 
<««(•/* ol tlio Dimuu rod tliy visumury hoirors aro 
tt‘’d. III.All*. 

CONTA(1 ION, INi'pxrrJON. 

Both these terms imply the power of 
communicating something bad, but 
CONIAGION, from the Latin verb 
C(ytitt7igQ to come in contact, proceeds 
from a simple touch; and INFEC¬ 
TION, from the Latin inJicAo^ or in and 


facto to put in, proceeds by receiving 
something inwardly or having it infused. 
AVe consider contusion as to the manner 
of spreading from one bodv to another ; 
we consider infection as to the act of its 
working itself into the system. What¬ 
ever acts by eG7ita^ion acts iiiiine- 
diately by direct personal contact; what¬ 
ever acts by injection acts gradually 
and indirectly, or through the medium 
ol a third body, as clothes, or the air 
whew in foe Uul. The w urd i.', 

therefore, properly applied only to par¬ 
ticular disease.s, but injeciion may lie 
applied to every disease vvhieh is coni- 
muiiicablo from om* subject to anotlier. 
AAlialever, therefore, is contagions is 
also injectaais, but not rice versa. 

I am p.irlu-ul.iily c.-iud’ul to dc-.lU)V the cln.illis 

<(1 llm.suk, becauM* tlu-y li.iibout llu* \ii\ ijiimt- 
(•‘.vui-** id fw/Hn/ion, * Mkad. 

VVhaU-\«’r cotUm is impoilt’d luun that i>.ul of 
the woilil slumld al all t.riies be U*-pl in (ju.ii.luliiu', 
l.Cf.iUM* il in.iy b.ue imbibe.I al llu- I'li.i* 

oj Its packiii" up. \I) 

Sv), ill applicatidii to olher llmigs 
besides disea.se.s, contaii;}(m is I'lUjdi'Ve.l 
to deiioti' that sjiecies of coimminieaU'ui 
which i.s elfecled by u direct action »jn 
tlie senses. 

i’loiu l«H)k to k). k, <•<,»/.'/y/eKsthu)'i|nh llie «• owil 
'J1 e ji.inir ruiM. ' Tiu ' o 

The m.^cbiel -.j icstd I j the t-i/a/nyroa of jiliu lo ,. 

Iifeciion i.s employed to denote th - 
commuincaliuii winch takes place i\ 
the gradual pioce.ss of being injcchf 
with any ihing. 

II a ih (‘.ISO 111 .1 st.ili'likc till 'ff.'- /', l(»i', ;is 

t ;,cnin spiia.'.i'lli upon vli.il wbuli is s.'Uitu, .iiul 
t.tiiitctli. s,., \\ lio.i oiu j 1 pollen oiu-i- .ulo a si. it. , It 
tiadoc* III llie ue.l .u uoio ih i> o. li v*,o'.. 

*S(), in liie moral ajipluMtion, w liatcv i r 
is outward a< Is by tantalum, as Ui sliun 
the ronta^iini of bad examjiie or had 
maiinei>. A\’iuUe\cr act', mwarrlly ai i . 
by ihjertnm^ as to shun llie injection o) 
bad principles. 

II I -en.l m\ son aluoutl, il is scuiccly iiossibli' i 
Keep liini bom the icigniiif; iontntjwn ul imimic-.' 

Lu< 1.1 . 

Ibii we ho only *lo iiifuso 
j'iio lane in them like boute-Ieus, 

'Titf <mi example that instil.-. 

Ill them the inji vtwn ol oui ills. lb i i,i 

(T)NT\(;i()U.S, KPlDJ'hMlCAh, IM.S- 
TlIdCNTJAL. 

CONTAGIOUS signifies having 
or causing contagion (r. Contuttrion) 
EPrOEMlCAL, in Latin epidemicus^ 
Greek iTnhipiKOQ^ that is tin and 
among the people, signifies universal^ 
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spread. PESTILENTIAL, from the 
\i\ppstis the plague, signifies having 
the plague, or a similar disorder. 

Tlio ('(mtaf^ious applies to that which 
is capable of being e.iu-ght, and ought 
not, tluM-elbre, to be touched ; the epide¬ 
mical to that winch is already caught 
or circulated, and requires, therefore, to 
be stopped; the pestilential to that 
which may brci'd an evil, and is, there¬ 
fore, to be removed: diseases are con- 
or efndemiral; the air or breath 
is pr<\ldrnftal. 

Nt) loicM^u I >..(! ilu‘ siwill lo-ir, 

iSo lou( )i .'•pif.ul ith lullueU'O heu. 

\V MflMV 

'I'lii's;uM* h:is I'oon kiiiiwti to jirmliici* aiiv 

./<!("/(liMcmin'i, in)r iiulfcii It.ul niH'rtiueiin-, 
o! .ni\ Uiud to tin' lic.ilili ol the ItKVUost. 

('.(in ifKMis, ^\!VTll.>n. bold and biutal Inst 
I s iiie.uily hellish ; hen le-isti-d. emel; 

And, like the hl.isl ol jir^tih utial wind'-, 

'I'.lints the sw( (>i bli oni ol iiatnn- s '.mest f< ims- 

Mii.iov. 

They may all be applied nioraUv 
or figuratnely in the same sense. 
IVc (MideuMmr to shun a ro//A/<f?o//,v 
di'-iorilcr, iliat it may not come near 
us; we endca\our to ]nirity a pe^ti- 
Icnfatl air, that it may nut be inhaled 
to our injnrj ; we endeavour to provide 
atiainsl epidenucid disorders, tliat tlicy 
ina> not, spread an> r.iriher. Vicious 
evample is couUtnKms; certain follies 
or Moes of fa-iiutu are epidemical in 
almost e\er\ age; the breath of inli- 
dehly \s pestilential. 


Uiit tii-t 1 

)\ iliili 

•lit III IN or .111(1 cli-iir bistiatiun 

Uu' 

<ii,U !(;)<(«'■ >i'Ols ul Uiiuulu weakuess. 

I’kiui:. 

\ iiinii,^ 

.ill till' 

' ill I'.isfs of the iniiiil, thi'u* nut 

<iiu> 111 lie 

f /ii'ii 1 

i//i('((/ Ul iiiuie peiiiK lulls ih.iii O.e 

li,.0 ul ll.ll 

lii'i\. 

Sl>>M . 


‘cn'Ull, 

, so iiili-einuis a thin_' is sui, that U 

s< ilti',-, n 

lie pit 

L (111 ul its I'li'alh tu .I'l tiie iieii:h- 

b'j iiluiu 1. 
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C'OiSTAlN, 'J'o r(im])ri'<(:. HOLD, 

in Sd\\.n\ /ircdda/fy low Gcnuixii /lolde/fy 
Danish Itolde, Cermaii halte/iy 
which is most jirobably connected w iih 
haheii to haNe. 

These terms agree in sense, but diller 
in appheation ; the former is by compa¬ 
rison noble, tlie latter is ignoble in its 
Use: hold is einpbt\ed t>nl\ for the ma¬ 
terial contents of hollow bodies; con¬ 
tain is eiuploNcd for moral or spiritual 
contents; in familiar discourse a cask 
IS said to holdy but in more polished 
language it is said to contain a certain 
number of gallons. A coach holds or 
contains a given number of persons; a 


room holds a given quantity of furni¬ 
ture ; a house or city contains its inha¬ 
bitants. 

Jlut man, th* abgtr.'ict 
Of all pcrfi'c-lion, whhdi the workmunbhip 
Ofhe.iv’u hath niodell'd, in hunt-elf coa/at/t-v 
I’as-sions of scveial qiialitieh Fonn 

Death only this nnstenoiis tiuth unfolds, 

The nullify soul how binall a body /lo/ds. DuviirM. 

TO CONTXMINATK, DEFILE, PUl.- 
7 .TJTE, TAINT, COIiHEFT. 

CONTAMINATE, in Latin co« 
i'lminafuSy participle of conta^ainf 
comes from tlic Hebrew tamah to pol¬ 
lute. DEFILE, eompounded of de and 
/He. or signifies to make \ilo. 

POLLUTE, in Latin polfutus, parti¬ 
ciple of polluOy compounded of per and 
luo or lavo to wash or dye, signifies to 
infuse thoroughly. TAINT, in French 
teinfy participle ofin J.,atiii tin^o 
todjeor slain. CORRUPT, in Latin 
corruptus, participle ot' corrumpo, com¬ 
pounded ol' con and rampu, sigmties to 
break to jiieces. 

('ontaminate is not so strong an ex- 
])rossion as defile or pollute: but it is 
stronger than taint: these tcriiis are 
u.sed m the sense of mjuiing purity: 
an'rupt has Iho idea of destrojiiig it. 
Wtiatcver i> impure contaminates: what 
IS gross and mIo m the nutnrul scum* 
deyilc 9 y and in the moral sense,* 
w'liat is contagious or infectious cor- 
rapts; and what is corrupted may taint 
otlier things. linpr.iper cou\ersali'.ii 
or reading contaminates the mind of 
youth; lewdness and obsci*nit} dehlo 
the bod} and pollute the mind; loo-e 
company t'onujds the inoraK; the 
coining in (sntiut with a cxnaplrd 
body i?» sutlicieiit to givi* a luint. If 
}ouiig people be admitled to a pro¬ 
miscuous ml ercoiir.-e w iili society, Iney 
must luunoidabl} witness (ibjeels th..t 
are calculated to contaminute Wien 
tbouglils, if not their inclinations. They 
are thrown in the way of seeing the bps 
of females defiled with the grossest ni- 
deceucioo, and hearing or seeing thiii|.»s 
winch cannot be heard or seen w ithout 
polluting the soul: it cannot be sur¬ 
prising if after this their principles are 
found to be corrupted before they ha\e 
reached the age ot maturit). 

Till* drop of wator, fiUor pro,{ress thiou;;h all 
thu chamtcis uf the strt’Ut, is nut more ntnlaminitUd 
vitli filth aud dirt than a tmitplu btor\ alter it h.v« 
lassed Ihou^ti the mouths of a few nuuleiu tula- 
lo.irers. tlAWK&swonjR 
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Wlieri fiom the muuutain tops witli hideous cry 
And clutt’ring wings the Imngry hiirpies fly. 

They suatcli the meal, drjihng all they liiid, 

Aud parting leave a loathsome stench behiniL 

1 )kvden. 

Her A irgiii statue with their hlnocly hands 
rullutcd, and jirolan'd her holy bauds. DBVDtN. 

All men agvcB that lieentums poems do, of all 
writings, soonest curru^d the he.ut. JSjj.fle. 

Vonr teeming ewes shall no strange m* 7 ado\vs trj. 
Nor feai a lot I'toni tuintal compan\, l>m den. 

TO rON'IFMN., DKSPie;h:, .‘<C()KN, 
i)isnAi>. 

CONTEMN, ill confemno, 

oompouii(k*(l of con a,iid iemno^ is pro¬ 
bably cllan}^od ifom tcwnnOy and the 
Hebrew ianmh to pollute or render 
worthless, which is the cau^e of cim- 
iem^pt, DESPISE, in Latin 
compounded of do and specio, sijinihes 
to look down upon, which is a strong 
iiiarkofSCORN, ^ uried iVoni 
our word shor/iy si^uiDcs stripped el all 
honours and exposed to derisum, wliieh 
situation is the cause i)\' scoru, DIS¬ 
DAIN, compounded of privative, 
.ind dam or dcig/t to think worthy, gi<»- 
nifies to hold altogether unworthy. 

The above elucidations sutliciently 
evince the Iheling towards others which 
jjjives biitli to all these actions. But 
the feeling of contempt is not quite so 
strong as that of dcsplsmgy nor that of 
deispising so stiong as those o^.seoruiNg 
and diadainmg, the latter of which ex¬ 
presses the strongest sentiment of all. 
Peraons are contemned for their moral 
qualities ; they are desjnsed on account 
of tlicir outward cii cum stances, their 
characters, or their endowments. Su¬ 
periors may be contemned; inferiors 
only, or those who degrade themselves, 
are despised. Contempt, as applied to 
])er.aons, is not incompatible with a 
Christian temper when justly provoked 
by their character; but despising is dis¬ 
tinctly foi bidden, and seldom w'arranted. 
Vet it is not so much our business to 
contemn others as to contemn that 
which contemptible; but we are not 
equally at liberty to despise the person, 
or any thing belonging to the person, of 
another. Whatever springs from the 
tree W'ill of another may he a subject of 
contempt; but the casualties of fortune 
or the gifts of Providence, which are 
alike independent of personal merit, 
should never expose a person to be de- 
spised. We may, however, contemn a 
person for his impotent malice, or de¬ 
spise him for his meanness. 


Contempt and derision ar« hard words; but in wlml 
maiiiit'i can one givu ndvicu to a youth in the pur¬ 
suit .ind pdsscKstoti of sensual phuisures, or ufl'ord 
)iily to an old man in the iniiiotcnco and desire ol 
cMijoyiiig them ? Steele. 

It is seldom that the great or the wise susjjectthat 
they aic cheated and f/eApi,se<f. Johnson, 

Persons are not scorned or disdained, 
but they may be treated with scorn or 
disdain ; they are both improper expics- 
sions of contempt or despite: scorn 
marks the sentiment of a liltle, vain 
mind; disdain of a haughty and per¬ 
verted one. A beautiful W'omaii looks 
with scorn on her whom she desjnses 
for the want of this natural gift. The 
wealthy man treats with disdain him 
whom he dc'ijdses lor his poverty. 

Inf.immis w retell I 

So much below my scorn, 1 dan; not kill thee. 

JlE 1 PA 

Aet not for those, 

Voi wh.il the poleiil \ Idol in lus i.ige 
Call else influ I, do 1 lopeiit oi i liaiige, 

'1 hough cliaiigM in ouUvaid liistie, that fiv’il mind 
Ai'd high dtiidum fiom feciisc et lujuiM meiit. 

Mil'Ion 

In speaking of things independently 
of others, or as imnieiliately eoiinecled 
with ourselves, all these terms ma) be 
sometimes employed m a good or an iu- 
dillercnt sense. When we contemn a 
mean action, and scorn to conceal by 
fol.sehood what we are called upon to ac¬ 
knowledge, w e act the part of the gen¬ 
tleman as well as the Christian ; but it 
is inconsistent with our infirm and de¬ 
pendent condition that wc should feel 
inclined to despise any thing that falls 
in our way ; mucb less me we at liberty 
to disdain to do any thing winch our 
station requires: we ought to think 
nothing unworthy of us, nollmig de¬ 
grading to us, but that w liicli is mcon- 
sisteiit w'ith the will of God : there .ire, 
liowever, too many who alfecl to desjnse 
small favours as not reaching their fan¬ 
cied deserts, and others w ho disdain to 
receive any favour at all, from mistaken 
notions about dependence and obliga¬ 
tion. 

A man of spiiit sliould contemn tin* praise of the 
ignonuit. S'ish.e. 

'1 hi iff happy they, beneath tlieli noithein skies, 
Who that woihl fear, the fem ol dealh, dtspisr; 
J'lUMike appioaehing fate, and binvely scum 
To s]»aru that life which miKst so soun ivtuiii. 

IloM'E. 

It is ill some sort owing to the bounty of Provi¬ 
dence tliat, disdniiiinif a cheap and bulgur happiness, 
they Irame to themselves imaginary goods.iii which 
there is nothing cun raise desire but the difliciilty ol 
ubtuiuiug them. IIkukeley. 

Virlne disddinx to lend an ear 
To the mud people’s sense of rignt. 


FBA.^ia. 
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TO CONTKMPLATK, MKDITATK, 
MUSE. 

CONTEMPLATE, in Latin nof/iem- 
])articiple of contemplot\ pro- 
baUlv coiiu*'. fniMi tnmphini a tom])le, as 
a place most fitted for coHtomplulion. 
AIKDI TATK, in Latin ineditatua^ par- 
ticipe of uKiditor, IS probably changi!.! 
li%nii i/iehlor, in GreoU fxtXLTato to mo- 
diilale or attune the thoiicflits, as sounds 
are liarmoniy.ed. M US K is derived from 
rnusa, owin” to the connexion between 
tlie harmony of a sonj^ and the har¬ 
mony of the llionfj;hts in musins;. 

Dilfeient species of reflection are 
marked by tlie.se terms. W^e conU^ni- 
ptate'^Xwxl is pre.sent or before our e}cs ; 
we rnedildta on what is past or absent. 
Tile heavens and all the works of the 
C'rt'ator are objects of covtpmjdafion; 
the wa\s of Pro\nlenee are fit subjects 
for mtulifiihoti. One muhP'i on events 
or eiicunislanee'j whi(di have been just 

l)<issino-. 

I siiiM'ii‘I\ NMsh tn>si‘ir with >(m f*> rnutfi.iplttc 
tli<‘<1(1(1 til lilt* tilinauicnt, i.ithia than the 
iii.uliii")> ()l iii.i'i on llu> (itti. l\it'e 

IStit ;i \( i\ '•m.ill (if tlic inonu'iits in 

tii'dituti.in (Ml lilt* p.i't |iro(lucL' .itu icaMMi.ilili* 
c.oiUon or s.iliitui) .suituvi. .luiissoN. 

Wo may rontoniplalp and meditate 
fir the future, hut never muse. In this 
ease the t\^o former terms have the 
sense of contiivin^ or purpo.'.incj: what 
is contemplated to be done is thoujilit of 
more indistinctly than Mhen it is medi¬ 
tated to be done; many thinj^s are had 
in contemplation which are never seri¬ 
ously meditated upon : hettveen ronteni- 
platin^ atid meditating there is oftener 
a o;rc iter distance than between wici//- 
tatiufr and executing. 

Tiic uoik whiih )n< ti.id in cantcmplatum ni.'i) Inxvr’ 
been ii history ul’tlial inun.iruii, Maionp 

Tims pluni''(l in ills and jneiiCatiny more, 

Tlic j»cojih-’« jKitiiMicf, tiioti, no loiificr boro 

Tlie iajjiii}{ monster. Drypfn. 

Meditating is a permanent and se¬ 
rious action ; musing is partial and un¬ 
important : meditation is a religious 
duty, it cannot be neglected without 
injury to a person’s spiritual improve¬ 
ment; mmin^ is-a temporary employ¬ 
ment of the mind on tlie ordinary con¬ 
cerns of life, as they happen to excite 
an interest for the time. Contem- 
•plaiive and musing, as epithets, have a 
strong an-alogy to i-ach other. Contem- 
^lalive is u habit of the mind; musing 
IS a particular state of the mind. A 


person m-ay have a contemplative turn, 
or be in a musing mood. 

'J hen* is not any property or circumstance of my 
being that 1 contemplate iMlh more joy tli.ni rny im'- 
nuortality. liF.KKRr.KY. 

Thciti is nothing s.) faced and cunstr.diK'd as wli.it 
we fdMjueiitK meet wUh in liagcdics; to ni ike i 
ni.in under the weiglit of ^leat suiiow’, or lull oi mu 
dilation upon wiiat he is going to exi'cnUs, east .iIhmiI 
for a simile to w hut iie himself is, or the thiup u lucli 
he is going to act. Stxzll' 

Mu<ting . 0 . wont on this and tli it, 

Such trifles ns I know not wh o F'ni.vcis 


CONTK.MPTIliLE, CONTEMri UOUS. 

These terms are very frequently, 
though very eiTOiieuualy, confounded in 
common di-^couise. CONTEMPT¬ 
IBLE is applitd to the thing deserving 
contempt; CONTEMPTUOUS to that 
which is expressive of contempt. Per¬ 
sons, or what i.s done by jiersons, may 
be either contemptible or contemptuous: 
hut a thing i.s only contemptible. A 
production is contemptible; a sneer or 
look is contemptuous. 

S’lJeue •, oi a negligent iiidifleientv, i ioeccil'. fi. 
utigei mixed witli seoin, th d shows anotliei to lie 
thought by you too cu/itemptib t to be regiided 

A Din SON, 

M\ ‘•i-tei s piineijiles 111 m itiy |MrtieiiI.irs ilillei ; 
but tIuMe 1 ms been .ilw nc sucli a ii.iinioiiy iielwemi 
us, tli.U slie ■.eldotii smiles iiinni those w ho h.i\e siil 
feied me to pass wuh a c itCcmptuuias negligence. 

llAW’KEaM'OKrn. 


U0^ T!•: M1 ‘TI li L i:, D1: SrIC A U L K, 
riTIFUL. 

CONTEMPITBLE is not so strong 
a-s DESPICABLE or PITIFUL. A 
person may be contemptible for lie, 
vanity or weakne.-,-,; hut he dcspicidde 
for his servility and baseness of cha¬ 
racter : he \>])itiful for lihs w ant of man¬ 
liness and becoming spirit. A he is at 
all times contemptible ; it is despicable, 
w'hen it is told for purposes of gain or 
private interest; it is pitiful when ac¬ 
companied with indieatioiis of uninanly 
fear. It is contemptible to take credit 
to one’s self for the gooxl action one has 
not ])crformed , it is despicable to charge 
another with the faults which w’e our¬ 
selves have committed; it vi pitiful to 
offend others, and then attempt to screen 
ourselves from their resentment under 
any shelter which offers. It is ro/i- 
temptible for a man in a superior sta¬ 
tion to borrow of his inferiors ; it is des¬ 
picable in him to forfeit his w'ord ; it is 
pitful in him to attempt to concoaj 
anything by artifice. 
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Wore every mim persuaded from how mean anil 
low a principle this itassum (for flattery) is derived, 
there can bo no doubt but llie who should 

attempt to tiratif) it would then be as ctmtvmptiblc as 
he is now' succe'sl'ul. ^'tkfuk. 

To put on an .u tbil pail to obtain no other but nil 
uujiist piaisc fioin the undibceriiin;; is of all endea¬ 
vours the most nUv Si bli.k. 

There is somethin}'mean in theimerted 
itmbitiou of that imiu who can ho]ie foi annihilation, 
and ideasehimself to think lliat his whole fatuie ahall 
crumble into dust. Sikki.e. 

CONTEMPTUOUS, SOOTINEUL, DIS¬ 
DAINFUL. 

These opithofs riso in sonso bv a ro- 
LHilar <?nidatuni. CONTEMPTUOU.S 
is f^ont'ral, and ajiplii'd to whatever can 
i'\pri‘ss cnnfonipt: SC'OUM'UL and 
UlSDAINFUli are ]Kntieuiar: lliey 
apply only to outward marks,: one is 
who is srnrujul or 

da\>tfnl^ hilt not nraa. W.irds, 
actions, and looks arc coiifrmp/uou'.: 
looks, sneers, ami trostures are scfirnitil 
aiul disdainftil. (Umlnnptuniis cxpivs- 
sions are alwtiis nnjnstifiable ; whatever 
ni ty be the ronianipf w liieli a perst n'^ 
eomluct desenes, it is unljecomin»» in 
another to <^ne him any indieutmns of 
Lite senlimeiil lie feels. Srornjtil and 
tiisdatnful smiles are resorted to by the 
weukcot or the woiwt of mankuid. 

I’lior nevei su.iiliees net iaac% to li i-'b*, nor in- 
dulj'Ms himsi'lf lu i imfciiiptuous iu';'ii^euee in in - 
patient Kile.ie.ss. Johnm.s. 

As soon as Maiia bef'aii to look loiiiid, and i,.iw 
the vo-Mboii.lMiitillo will) had so lon» absented bun 
'■.dfliom hei iiule.slie h, iked upon him with that 
,:l.iiiee whii h in tiio lauguaj'o wl oglci-, is c.ilh d the 
trurn/ul. Taiu.u 

In vain he Ihu'i atlcmpts her mind to mine 
With tears ami pr.uers and late lepentiii}' low; 
lhs(t(iinfnllif she looked, then lunmi}' round, 
she lix’U liei cjcs unmov’d upon the giunnd. 

i'HVllFN. 


TO CONTEND, CONTEST, DISPUTE. 

CONTEND, from tendo to si retell 
one’s course, and contra a<^ainst, sif^iii- 
fies to .slri\e af^aiiist. CONTEST, from 
contra and loMor, si‘;nifyin^ to call 
to witness aj^aiust; and DISPUTE, 
Irom d\8 and putOy sijjnifyin^ to think 
diversely, are modes of contendiiif^. 

lo contend is smi])ly to exert a force 
uj^ainst a force ; to nnifcst is to strug^ijle 
together for an object. 

’Tis madnesb lo conkad with strength di\ine. 

JJkyoen. 

nut fortune’B gills, if each alike p.)s.,eshM 
A ml each were equal, must not all Vimt,:st ’? Pope. 

To contend and contest may be both 
applied to that which is claimed and 


striven for; but contending is the act of 
the individual without rtiferemre lo 
others, where success dcjicnds upon per¬ 
sonal etforts or ])rowihss, as when dm* 
contends at games. To contest is to set 
lip rival pretensions to lie determined hy 
tlic sulfrages ol' others, as to content an 
election, to contest a jirizo. 

At first the wrestlers nia/i'niMf only with strengll' 
of body, but Theseus invented the ail of wiesiling. 

Pin T HI. 

Homer is unitersnlly allowed to li.ite h.iil the 
giealest itueisiioti uf ain wiitei wh.ileM-i. | I'e 
liiaiseof judgment Vngil has jiisllj (ont^Oul willi 
him. I’ni 1 . 

Opinions may likcui'^e bo b dli con- 
tended and contented, with tin-; (listin(>- 
tion, that lo rontentt is to imiinlain tmv 
opinion ; to contest is to maintain dif- 
fcrcut opinions ; the person is said to 
co/ifend, and ibe thing to he contested. 

1 .iw’. fis. 1 kiiiia < iiiiiut make the i!i liiictiuii fu’ 
will, h 1 »(»/. 0 '/.i/, bei ,iu-<* Uii‘\ h.oe then s'ni t lules 
togobj. I'.lMKl 

As to tills iii.itti’i, wlui !i li.is been miK b ra ih s/i /, 

I m\'*dl .I'll ol opiiiuui til,it moil iiiil.i<'ii i n li . n 
asciibed to ibe Hcij.jiit , Oj.ciit ll. in il, in i - i ,1.. 
lia.s i'M'i li.ol, ,|,,ii , , • 

To disjintc, aceonilug' to iC oriLiiiial 
meaning, applies lo opinions oiil\,.tnil 
Is dislu]giusiu*d liom C(tnt('n<l in this, 
that tlie laiter signiflos lo mainta ii one's 
onn opinion, and tin* lonner lo call in 
(juostion tiio opinion oi another. 

' T's tlius the spiing ol \oiuii. liie mom ol liic, 

U< lib 111 out miiitls the 1 1 \.ll seeds ol slni. , 

I i.en P.IS..IOU Hots, ri usoii llieu miihuiif. 

And on the conquest etery \di-s dejieiid . 

''^Ml N ' .CM , 

I believe there is no one will the .milioi s 

gte.it luniartiahtj ui setting down the .u eoiiuo- of 
these ditlereiit religious A'>i>i -o\ 

In respect to mailers of [lorsoual iii- 
teiest, contend and dispute aro eniplf i i d 
with a like distinction, Ihe loin.ei- lu 
denote stn\ingfur honicllnng dcsni'd ] v 
one's self, llie lultcr to call in tjut'-iioii 
something ndaling lo oliuns, as to cun 
tend for a Mctory, to ih^pntc a person'.s 
right; and when the idea ol' .stusni'g 
furalhing in depute is to ho exprossoiL 
this word nia\ lie eiiiiilojed indilfereiitl} 
with contend for, as lo dispute or eij/i- 
tend lor a pny,e. 

I 5 esid<‘S the exeicisoa ii.ieadj deseiibed, tlieie wei.* 
ulheib oi .1 quite diHuiimt ii.itiiie , Mieh \vi tf lliose 
when 111 tniibieiiiuh, jioetti, iviid othei uOisls vm- 
t. udfd lor \Ktoiy. I’o'i i f k. 

P'Mimt me not to languish out my da):<, 

J< it make the be.st e.xeh.iuge ol lile fm jiiaiM*. 

Thib aim, this lance, e.iii well di'^jmtc the prire. 

DuvD! n. 

Conlentiony enntesty and disputpy as 
rouns, admit of a further distinction. 
Contentton is always of a personal 
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nature, whether as regards interc.st8 or 
opinions, and is always accoinjianicd 
witli more or less ill feeling. 

A« sul)(*i(rin.itM)n !■, very necessary for soeiely, 
aii'l rontritliiifis foi supei imiiy me \eiy ilan}{eu)iH, 
.iiiiiilvunl, tli.il ii aU ci\ili/,e(l society, li.ive setiled it 
muiii .1 plmii iiiv.iiiahic ])iiiieiple. JoilNsuN. 

Conrasts may he as personal as nm- 
ieiitions^ liut the objects in a coiitcsl 
heiim loiilier, and the ])arlies 

comiim le.ss jiitodirect eollision, there 
te.-sS ill feeling pioduced. 

Tlie poor woim 

puAe her ro'J.ili's li'tli d.it 
^ liiill mill she IS 1 ,'ore.— while 1 ippi-.ir 

1 lU^ii o wiMi the b oom ol }oiit!i tin >ii.’!i he.nc'o's 
elei 11 il j I'm . W VSON ON 'J'm 111 

As (lilVen nces of opinion li.ive a te'i- 
ili'iic} to create ill feelnm, dt'-jiulcfi die 
i.iK'lt conducted without acriinony ; hut 
s liiieiiines ihc'iv m:iy ho (h'^putes lor 
liMt wlueh is honouial)k‘, V.here there is 
no jteisoiial auiniosit \. 

'I'.M'ie h.i-. Ill ( .1 .1 1 lu •/ C'b Itll l*li \ lie 

Iwi'i'ii I'le ti.i^oe .iiel li> .n, puts Ai'HIson. 

( DN l 1 '' r\] I \ r. s N'ftSF VITION. 

C'1 EN 1\MI'iNT, in I roindi m/,'- 
h nl mint, trom nmtcnt, in Latin can- 
j)arliei[de ot ontincn to coiit.un 
or h'dd, hitindies the Iveepinu ones stdf 
to a tiling. SATISFACTION, in 
Latin Siittsjarlvi, eoiiiiionnded «if mtis 
and Jd’ in, signifies the making or 
ha\ iiig iMiongh. 

(’'micninirnl lies in oursches: safis- 
/'iirtiiin Is derl^ed from external oh- 
jecis. One is contenlpd when one 
Wish'S for no more; one is sufis/iiti 
when one has oiiUuncil all one wishes, 
'flu* cnnfimtcd man hasalwavs c’uougli; 
the nniii has only enough fur 

tin* time being. The vindtntt'd man 
will iivit W dts.sidisfird: hut ho who 
1 loks lor s,di\ld 'hot! will iieve.r be rnn- 
(mded. ('(iidvntmrnt is tin* ahseiiee 
of pain ; satisfaction is p isitivo plea- 
si ire. Cnntentmvnt is accompanied 
with the enjoMiient of what one has; 
\atisfacfn)n is oiten quickly followed 
with the alloy of wanting more. A 
cnnlcnhd man can iioNcr lie miserable; 
a s'dfisjied man can scarcely be long 
ba])p\. Contentment is a jiernianeiit 
and habitual state of mind; it is the 
restlieiioii of all our tboiights, views, 
ami desires, within the compass of 
present pos.session and cnjo}ment; ,^atis~ 
faction \s w partial and turbulent state 
cf the feebugs, which awakens rather 
than deadens ilcsne. Contentment is 
suited to our present condition; it ac¬ 


commodates itself to the vicissitudes of 
human life ; satisfaction belongs to no 
created being; one satified (ksire 
engenders another that demands snU 
1'urtton. Contentment is within th'' 
reach of the })oor man, to whom it is a 
eoiitinual fea.<t; but satisfaction lie, 
never been procured by wealth, howe\ei‘ 
enormtms, or ambition, howevi'r bound¬ 
less and successful. We should tlieie- 
lore look for the contented man wheie 
there aie tlie fewest mcaiiN of being 
satisfied. Onr duty Imls us be con- 
tented; our desires ask to he satis fif'd • 
but our duty is associated with our iia])- 
jiintss; our desiie.s are the souicesol’ 
our miNei ). 

'J’lm* liappiiifss !^ t > nn \ l.u’c confuril, 

Hut ,Ull i- lound m a to .ti.nti •( muid Am'V% m-u'. 

Womi'ii wlio h,i\i*')t*i‘n iniii'w'd '-i me tmii' e .t 
I1.U1114 It 111 tiuMi 111 ’ t<U til ill. w .iltiM tliciii .1 11 .1111' 
oils ll.Ull ot l./llitwo.tlud t! ’ll i.'-yi/i'ni 111 til 
I 1/ O . .1 (tl ol Ollf Ill-Ill's lic.ll 1. ."I'll 1. 11 . 

When taken in a partial apjilieatioa 
to p'lrlicular objtH'ts, there are ca^es in 
wlmdi we ought not to be rontenied, 
and wheie we may with pioi>ri( 1\ look 
for permanent satisfaction. W’e cannot 
he Contented to do less than our duty 
requires; W(‘ ma\ justly be satisjud\\\\\\ 
the coiisciuusne's.N of having dune our 
duty. 

No man sliuul.l tie t’iintiut< li w ilh liiiiisi'lf that lie 
b.tieh does wi il, li il ho ,iioultl peil'ouu e\oislliiii.' 
Ill tlic he-l m.iiiiiei he is alile. Sihu.i. 

It IS uecess.'iy to an cas\ and hapyy life to posso-s 
o’li imuds m sui h a maiinei as to i.o well ide/o i 
With mu own lellecliutis. Si 1 1 1 > 

F 1)>TIM'AL, P1UPKT V AL, 
rONSTAM'. 

CONTINUAL, in Vrcnvhrraitinnet, 
Latin continnns, from contineo to hold 
or keep together, signifies keeping to¬ 
gether without intennissivin. PER¬ 
PETUAL, ill French perpetiiel, Latin 
jM’ijTetuuliSf fioin }jerpeto, compounded 
of^ycr ami peto to seek thoroughly, sig- 
iiifies going on every where and at all 
times. CONSTANT,!’. Constancy, 

What Is continual admits of no intcr- 
riiplion ; what is perjHdtiul admits of no 
teiiiiination. There may be an end to 
that which is continual^ and there ma\ 
be intervals in that which is perpetual. 
Rains are amtinual in the tropical 
clniiutes at certain seasons ; complaints 
among the lower orders are perpetual, 
l)ut they are frequently without founda¬ 
tion. There U a continual passing and 
repassing in the streets of the metropolis 
during the day ; the world, and all that 
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it contains, are subject to perpetual 
change. 

Opt*n your ours, for wliiclj of )i«»u will stop 
The ^eut of heunu^f when louil lumour bpeaks? 
Upon my tt)iifj:ue continual slanders rule. 

The which in c^eiy laiigua-je 1 pronounce. 

SllAK'.l'fc Ml*. 

If aflllienee of fortune unhappily eonein to f.i\uui 
the inchii iiions of the youtliml, umuseineuls uiid 
diversions succeed in a iicrpclual lotuid. llnAiu. 

Constanty like continualy admits of 
no interruption, and it also admits of no 
change; what is continual may not 
always continue in the same state; but 
what is constant remains in the same 
state; continual i'A therefure applied to 
that winch is expected to eeuhO; and 
constant to that which ought to last. 
A nei'Nous person may I'aucy he heais 
continual noises. It will be the constant 
endeavour of a peaceable man to live 
peaceably. 

'Tis nil blank sadness or cuntinuul Huin. I'oi k. 

The woi Id’s a sciMU' of changes, and to be 
Constant in uatuu*, weio inconst uiey. 

Continual may sometimes have a 
moral application; as when we say, 
contentment is a continual feast, to 
have a continual enjoyment in any 
thing: constant is properly applied to 
moral objects. 

Where shall we find llu* man who lot Kb t.i.l loi 
one who places her ( hiut happinebb iii llie piactiee 
ul virtue, and makes liei duty lioi continual ple-ibuie ' 
S’l'Kt 1ATOK. 

And thoie cut ofl' 

Vioin social Vde, I felt a constant death. TnoMbt'X, 
CON T1N U A It, CON T1N 1: l .D. 

CONTINUAL, CONTINUED, r. 
ConHnualy both mark length of dura¬ 
tion, but the Ibrnicr admits of a certain 
degree of interriijition, which the latter 
does not. What is continual may have 
frequent pauses; what is continued 
ceases only to teiminate. Rains are 
continual which are frequently re¬ 
peated ; so noises in a tumultuous street 
are continual: the bass in music is said 
to be continued; the mirth of a drunken 
party is one continued noise. Continual 
interruptions abate the vigour of appli¬ 
cation and create disgust: in countries 
situated near the poles, there is one 
continued darkness for the space of five 
or six months, during which time the 
inhabitants are obliged to leave the 
place. 

A nd gulphy SimoYs rolling to the main 
Helmets and shields uud guiilike heroes slain : 

These, turn’d by Phoebus Irom their wonU-d ways 
Delug’d the rumpire nine continual days. Puve 

Our life is one continued toil fur fame. Mautyk. 


Continual respects the duration of 
actions only; continued is likewise ap¬ 
plied to the extent or course of things : 
rumours are ,* talking, walk¬ 

ing, running, and the like,are continual; 
but a line, a series, a scene, or a stream 
of water, is continued. 

To Tukk my thouglits 

Continual climb. Thomso.v. 

Uy too iiitetise and continued npphcatiou, our 
feeble poweib would mhui be worn oul. lij,\;ii 

CONTINUANCI'., CONTINUATJCN, 
DURATION. 

CONTINUANC'K, from tlie intran¬ 
sitive veil) to conliniia, denotes the stale 
of continuing or being carried on lurtlier. 
CONTINUATION, from the tian- 
sitivo verb continuCy denotes tlu* act of 
continuing or carrving on further. The 
continuance is said of that which itself 
continues; the continuation of that 
which is continued by some other 
agency : us the continuance of the rain ; 
the continuation of a history, work, 
line, &c. 

That plcasuit* is nut of jjreaU-r continuance vnIi cIi 
arises fiuiii the prejudice or ruivlice ol the Iiimums 
Au.USDN 

Tire Pjthanoiean tnriibnii.:iation, the ■ierisual ha 
I'ltalioii ol the Muiiornetair, and the shady lealiubol 
I'liito, do all ueree rrr thenrurn point, tiiei onriauatwu 
of our existence. 11 r tin r ra y 

As the species is said to be contitfued, 
the v\ord continuation is most properl\ 
applied m this case. 

Thebe tiling''. nuHt he wuiKs of Pioriduucc for Ihe 
eont>nuattun ui the hpettes>. Kay, 

And the use of the word con/inuunrr, 
as m the following example, is irregular. 

Piovidenee seems to liare e<piall> dnided tie- 
wh<de mass of inunkii d imo dillerelit se^es, tiiat 
every wuni.in may have her hnsli.inil. am* that bolli 
may equally cuiilirbutu to the toiUinuu'it e ot llie 
species. Adoison. 

Continuance and DURATION are 
both emplo)ed fur the time of continu¬ 
ing ’ things may be of loii^cofitinuancc 
or of long duration: but continuance is 
used only with regard to the action; 
duration with regard to the thing and 
Its existence. W liate\ or is occasionally 
done, and soon to be ended, is not for a 
continuance; whatever is made, am/ 
soon destroyed, is not of long duration , 
there arc many excellent institutions m 
England which promise to be of no less 
continuance than utility. Duration 
is with us a relative term; things are 
of long or short duration by compa* 
rison: the duration of the world, and all 
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sublunary objects, is nothing in regard 
to eternity. 

We see the anger of Achilles in its birth, contiiu- 
(innc, atul cfTucts. Poi*e. 

Mr. Locke observes, “ tliat Me get the hlea of 
llnio and duration, by reflecting on that train of 
ideas whieli succeed one another in our minds." 

Addison. 

CONTI NIT A TI ON, CONTI NIJIT Y. 

CONTINUATION Cv. Cojitinu- 
(inrr) signifu’s eitlicr the act of contniu- 
iiig, as to undertake the amtinuatinn 
or confinuin}:!; of a histor} : 

'I'he sun .iseeiiding into llie iioithein si_rns beget- 
li lh tilst .1 Ifiinieiate lic.it, wliieli fiy his .i|i]iio.uli 
unto tlie solstice he intendi-tli, ami b\ ron^inioition 
the same e\en iii>on dcelination. 

llKowNi!.. J'ultjar Juror'S, 

C3r the thing conitnued: as to read 
tht‘ ronttntinti(tn of a hi.story, that is, 
the history raiitiinu'd. 

'Hie iieh oonntiy I'loni tlience to I’oitici co\ered 
with noble houses and gardens, and aiii»e.iiiiig oiih 
.irohtinudtnmvi theeils. IbuDo.M. 

CONTINUITY denotes the quality 
of bodies holdiiiL* together without inter- 
nqitum; there are Indie's of .so little 
rnnfmuift/, that they will crumble to 
ineees on the slightest toueh. 

A b(»d\ alw.ijs ])eieei\e'. the passages hj wl,ii li it 
Misiniiates 1> els the iminil.se id .inothei IhhIn v\ lieie 
a yndds tliereln; peieeives the separation ol its ri/«- 
tirniih/, ,i\ul fio a lane lesists it: in line, peiLeptiuii 
lb daliised tliioiigh all natiiie. llvniN. 

So likewise in the moral appliealion. 

The spiiglalj bieast demands 
Iiieessant ia)itiae ; la>-, .i tedmus load, 

Uuiiied Its ( oiitinut\i/ ol jnx. Sin v-ioNt.. 

TO CONTI Nil-:, Kl'.MMN, STAY. 

CONTINUE, r. Cnnlinititl, por- 
\nduaL REMAIN, in Latin remanen, 
IS conipounded of re and nuuieo, Greek 
/tM'w, Hebrew omtul to tarry. STAY is 
but a variation of the word st iiul. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
eomrnon to these terms. To continue 
IS a.ssoeiated with a state of aetion; to 
remain witli a state of rest: we arc 
said to continue to speak, walk, or do 
anything, to continue in action or 
motion; to remain stationary, or in a 
position. 

^V Initever you can do, continue to do, .Tohmsov. 

Peace made two attempts, and n.stoiushed the 
.'.pectatois by the time he remained under wafer. 

Bryihink. 

So likewise in application to the out¬ 
ward condition or the state of mind, 
continue denotes that which is active 
and positive; remainy that which is 


quiescent and tranquil. to cotitinae in 
a course, or in a belief; to continue 
s1('adfa.st; to remnin in doubt. 

1 continued resolute in pressing it. Tempi.k. 
r.xperience next to thee I owe, 

Ilcst guide, not following thee I had remain'd 
In Ignorance. Milton. 

The same distinction exists between 
these words when things are the sub¬ 
jects : a war continues ; a stone remains 
in the place where it is j)ut. 

The seipnil in Homers second Ih.id devoured 
eiglit young s|iiii(n\s with lli»-ii d.im,which w.is by 
C.ilcmis Intelpieted to signify llmt the biege ol Tioy 
• lio'ild Cioi'/wm, nine whoa* yi-.iiI’oiiui. 

Tney aie Itinlding an eiioi mmis engine w hieli tliey 
e ill St llos ill I’s tiiiimpJial car. Fioin the bi/e of 
,t, one would iniag.ne It weu' for etei to remain oii 
the sputwlieie it is creeled. liuYl>oNt. 

Continue is fretpiently taken abso¬ 
lutely for continuing in tietion : remain, 
from the parlicle rc, lias a relative Mg- 
nifieation to something else: tin* siek- 
ne-,s or the ram continues; I will iisc 
my utmost endeavours as long as health 
remains, 

I>uw n i nsh'd the 1:1111 
Impetuous, ainl (onOuHcl till tlie e.iith 
No inoie was seen. Mi: ioN 

1 will l>c true to thee, preserve thee e\ei, 
i'lu* s id companion ut this Jaithliii hie.ist, 

W hile lite and thought remain. Rowv, 

Continue and remain arc used in re¬ 
spect of place ; stay is used in that of 
eonne\ion only. Continue is mdelinito' 
in Its upplu’atioii aiul .signilieation ; as 
to continue m town or m the country, 
to remain is an iiuoluntary act : as a 
soldier lematns at Ins post, or a person 
n-mains in prison : stay is a voluntary 
act ; as to stay at a friend’s, or with a 
friend. 

1 have seen some llouiaii t’ltiiolie .antliors who 
fell us, that MOious w iiteis continue m purgatory so 
long as tile iulluence of their w iitings cun'iiiue\ upon 
posieiity. A POISON. 

Mr. Piyii was sent to a i.isile 111 the island of 
.lersey. Dr. Ibislwiek to Seiily, and Mr. Diirton to 
Hueiuspy, wheio they remained uneoiisidered, and 
truly I thouijht unpiti-d y^toi they weie men of no 
Mitueor meiit). foi the space of two years. 

Clakendon. 

Where'er I go, my soul shall stay with thee; 

’J IS but my shadow that I take away. ItKYDEK. 

TO CONTINUE, PERSEVERE, PERSIST, 
PURSUE, PROSECUTE. 

CONTINUE, V. Continual, PER¬ 
SEVERE, in French perseverer, Latin 
jierseverarcy compounded of per and 
severus strict and steady, signiUes to be 
steady throughout or to the eml. PER¬ 
SIST, in French persistery Latin per- 
sisto, compounded of per and sisto or 
H 
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ff/o, siffiiifios to staiifl l)y or to a ihiiip;. 
rUIlSUE and PROSECUTE, in 
Eroncli poursta'rre, ooiiie from tho 
Latin pronequor and its participle prn- 
ficrutus\ si{»nif}ing to follow after or 
keuj) on with. 

The idea of not setting aside is 
common to these terms, nhich is the 
sense of nniiinua without any qiialiii- 
calion ; the oIIho* terms, which are all 
s])eeu“s of cow///////"g, include likewise 
some collateral idea wliieh distinguishes 
them Irom the flr-'t, as well as fioin 
each other. Cant in nc is compaiablc 
w illi ^JC/'AC/Y'/'C and^;c/'.v/,v/ in the lU'Utcr 
sense: with pniw'io' and pro'^t'cnlv in 
the aeii\e sense. To conftnnr is simply 
to do us one has done hitherto: to prr- 
Aorrre to contumr witliont wishing to 
change, or Irom a positive desire t.t 
attain an object : toy)c/>7>7 w \u r .nlti/m- 
from a deteriiimation or will not to eeu-i>. 
The net ef cow//V//////g, tlierelbre, sjn* 
cities no elmiueteristie of tbe agi nt : 
tiiat o{'prrserr/inff or jr/c/\s/,v//?/g marks 
a duvet temiier of mind: the former is 
alwais used in a good sense, tbe latter 
in an mdilfercnt or bad sense. We co//- 
tihUfi from habit or casually : we j cr- 
Ac/'c/*c from rellection and llio ex<*reis.' 
of our judgment; w'c persist from at- 
taelnnc'iit. It is not the most exaltid 
\irtue to continue in a good course 
merely beeause wo lune lieeii in the 
luibit of S') doing ; what is done Irom 
habit merely, without any fixed ])i)n- 
ciple, is always exposed to change from 
the inllueiiee of passion ore\il eminsel : 
there is real virtue in the act of y/cc.sc- 
veraiicCy without which many of oiir 
best intentions would remain unlulfillcd, 
and our best plans would be defeated ; 
those wlio do not persevere can do no 
essential good ; and those who do per¬ 
severe often effect what lias appeared 
to be impracticable ; of this truth the 
discoverer of America is a remarkable 
])roof, who, in spite of every mortifica¬ 
tion, rebuff, and disappointment, per¬ 
severed in calling the attention of 
monarchs to his project, until he at 
length obtained tbe assistance requisite 
for effecling the discovery of a new 
World. 

Alulallah continuing to exlrutl liis foimrr iin- 
pro\t‘ments, bcautilied this mUoIo i)rosi»e(:t witli 
groves utkd Untnlains. Aomsox. 

If we persevere in sliidying to do our duty to¬ 
wards God nwl man, we shall meet MiUt the esteem, 
iov€^ and confidence of those who arc aroun 1 us. 

Ulaiu. 


Iflheyp<’M».sf in poinliug their batlerics to (at) 
]>.irtic(ilar ]iei(>oii.s, no 1 <i\ns ul war forlml the making 
lepris.iU. Adimson. 

The Romans have not observed this 
distinction betw'eeii persevernre. and 
pcrsislere; for they say, “ Tn (mtoi c 
petseverare Cickko. “ Ad ultinmni 
perserernre JnvY. “ In eadeiii nn- 
piidenlia ;YTA7.s7m'I..1VY. “ In pro- 
posito persi\iere Citkiio. l*robubl\ 
ill imitation of llieiii, extiniples jiri' t(. 
be found ill buiglnb wnters of the use 
of prrserrre m the bud sense, und ot 
/zc/'s/.s /111 the guild S(Misc : but the ills- 
tinelioii IS now iii\uri.ibly tii'scrtcd. 
Petwcicrc is eiiqiloMd oiil\ in lu.itlcr^ 
of some iiiomciit, ni tliiiies of siilliciciit 
importuiice to deimind a slea<]\ jiurjioM' 
of ti;e iiiind : prr^isl mu) izc cmp!o}i‘d 
in tlial winch is inlliiig, il not bud: i 
Icurm r per.screres lu lus studies, in 
order to arrive at llie m'cosary dcgie ■ 
ol inq-ruveiiieiit ; a eliild persists in 
iiiakiug a reipie^t until be bus ob- 
lamed tile object of In-, (ie^iii': ibeic is 
alwavs wisdom in fh rsn'crnncc, even 
tlioiigli im''Ucc<>sst‘ul: tbcrc is mostl v 
folly, <‘,uj»rice, or o])simac\,in prj,'<i.s/- 
enev : how diifeient the man who per- 
seretesiw tbe eultivution of bis talents, 
from Inni who only yz/vw.v/s in iuaii»- 
lumnig falsehoods or sujiporling errors ! 

r.i‘, iciii (• luid/zemTcronre o\'>ieo:iie tie fif-itesl 
U.llii allies, 11 lull \uiis(t\. 

The All.Ills ihenisehi*^, wJio ueie | c seal, suli 
s. ii'ied alo( (til tlie iNieeiie eieiMl), ii-)t tli.u ilie\ 
ine.iut siiieeiel} mid in deed to li)i>t,ike llien (rioi, 
but (inly toesf.ipe de^tio.ilioii .oid exile, ulih It lliey 
sa\^ l!ie\ ((luldiiol aoad oiienh /ifiM /ze; m thei, 
)(-i inei ()|iiai<ais, w ia‘ii tlie ;,ie itei ]>iii 1 laid eciiL'l iidtsi 
.ic iiiisl ilieiii, iind Hull with the enijn ua’ ie\,ii 
.o-eal. iloeuia. 

f oz/Z//////', when eompaied with jut- 
sevete. ov persist, is alwavs eoujiled with 
modes ol aetion: but lu conqiarison 
witli/////',s7/c or pmsienfe, il is always 
followed bv some o.’jeet; we rontinne 
to do, persrvi re or persist in doing 
soimdlimg: but we cnniinttc, pursue, 
or prosecute some object w Inch we wish 
to luing to perleetion bv addilional 
labour. Continue i . equaily indelinite 
as in the Ibrnier case; purine and pro¬ 
secute both (Miiipridieiid collaleial ideas 
respecting the disposition (d'llie agent, 
and the nature of tht‘ olijeet : to con- 
iii/ne is to go on with a thing ns it has 
been begun ; to pursue and jtrosecute 
h io conUnufi by some pi escribed rule, 
or in some particular manner: a work 
is contmue.d; u plan, inca.sure, or lino 
of conduct is pursued ; an undertaking 
or a design is prosecuted: we may 
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cnnih'MO the work of another in ortlei 
to supply a deficiency : wc may pursue 
a ])lan that enKinates either from our¬ 
selves or another : wa proseriite our 
own work only in order to obtain some 
jieeuliiir olipu-t; ronlinuu, tlim-elbro, 
expresses le^s tlian pursue^ and this 
less than proscrute: tlie history of 
England has lieen continued down lo 
the ]>re-,ent pin nl by dilferenl writers ; 
Sniollelt has pursued tlu‘ Haino ])lan as 
11 11 me, in the ronlintiattnn of liis 1ns- 
torv : Captain Clook prosecuted his work 
of diseoverj in three seVi-ral voyives. 
'I'o continue IS ilself altoi.U‘thcr an in- 
ditb'i-ent action ; loyn/r.s//cand pr>}se''ntc 
arc «omnu*ndable aciions: the latter 
still moie than the fonih'i* : it is a mark 
ofeieat inslahilit) not to coniinne any 
thinu lliat we lu'iiin : it h<'lra\s a meat 
want of prudence' and di'-eernliienl not 
to ;svrv//^'SOUK' plan on e\er} u( ea>ion 
whif'h reiiuires method: it is the eha- 
r.ic'eristie of a prrsevenn>x mmd to 
prose>'uie wh.iteNeril lias deemed woith\ 
to enter upi'ii, 

Altci lu-titiuiu-d f<ii |Kn»ci to it '.'ml tfinjit.i- 

tion, iIh‘ 11* i' so ,uj uictMii:unt \ in not 

nnf llic shn^'^’li'. tli.it wo lihisli at lln* tho.i.'lit, .iinl 
t'fic, lost Wf lo'iO .ill U'M'UMUO lot «i .ls«‘ht 

II 4.\t Kr 'U o)t I ir. 

I.'iok loiind tilt* woii.l, how (<•«' 

Know tiifii own rnotl, oi knowiin( 

1)k\ ofx. 

Will M not now tlic jiaii of s}ij.o‘s in.iiiic, 
hit tlio jt.iiiif Olid /oosudilij -i‘Sflat wax s? 

iJiixnvv. 

'I'lii’if V ill 111 * sniiic ftiidj w Inch man nioie 

/.c.iloiisix pi. ufc-.. !>oiuc d.iilinn snhject on xxhich 
he 1 .. jMii.t i^i.ills itliMst’d to couxee^t*. 


<' 0 \Tli\('TJ:i), COM'lM'.l), ^AKIit)\\. 

Thi'.sk words aurt'c in denotim:!: a 
limited sjiaee ; hot (ON'l'llACTEl), 
ironi eoutraJio to draw tom'ther, siiiiii- 
1> iim draw n into a Miiallor compass than 
it mij^ht otherwise he in, and CON- 
I'dNEJ) (r. J>()und), simiifun^ hroiijilit 
within inuisiially small bounds, are said 
of that which is made or becomes so b\ 
eininnsl.inces, NARROW, wliieb is 
a ^a^i:ltiull of near, denotes a tpiality 
Indoiioui” naturally or otherwise to a 
material boily. A limb is said to be 
eontraeted winch is draw ii up by disease; 
a hitualiiiii is conjlned wbieb has not 
the necessary or usual de^rox’ of oiieii 
space ; a ro'ad or a r ’oni is nurroic. 

And Xon Inii;Ii( ai« h 

Contracted, tiends into u dii^kj x .inU. Thomson 
Tho iircscn, (• of cvt'ij crtMlcd bfinj,' is eon/iaed 
to a cortaiu nn'asurc of sjm-c, and c(insfc|iu*nlly his 
ohKon-iitioa is stmied to a cfrtitln tiunila'i ol ohjects. 

AvmsON. 


■Ejirh ill Ids narrow ccdl for ever laid. 

Tile rndi* forefatliors of the humlut sle<*p. tiitVY 

These terms are fip:uratively applied 
to moral object.s with the same disiine- 
tioii: the mind is coniracied by educa¬ 
tion or habit; a jierson’s view's are 
confined by reason of Ins i'^norance ; 
people have for the most part a temper 
narruu' by nature. 

NulxMih'^tandint' a n'tyiote, rnnftnrtfil tciri]>i'r be 
lh.it XX lin-h obt.tin-. most in the xxoild, we inn-.t not 
iheielme coueltide tin-, to be tile genuine cli.it.ie- 
ti >i-.lie ol maiikitid (,ue\K. 

1 n Its pn*>. lit h.ibit.ilion, the soul is phiinly e,j«- 
Ji t'./in Its r);i,-i.it ',ns lb Mil. 

Ill 'Cntm.'tits uie not tMs’dx dislo.lged finni jrtnmv 
ni'-id, i,’nMj)k.in. xMi. 


TO CONTitXDlCT, DKXV, OPro.sK, 

CONTRADICT, from the L.itin 
e(,niia and dc'funi, si.:niries a '•pieeh 
auaiust a speech. DKN^h in Eiene.i 
(tr.Hi r, J^iitin drnetio, is eoinpounded of 
de, ne, and uiio or ih('o, and simniies to 
sa> no. OkPOSi'kui Eieiieh o;y; np/*, 
J^aUn ojiposut, peri'eet o\' oppotm, fr.im 
(1)1 or oh \x\u\])ono, s:i»nilie.s to throw in 
the way oi auanist a thni”. 

To contradtef, as the onj^in of' the 
Word sulHeienlly den <tes, is to .std up 
one as.seiTion against another, but if 
does not iieecssai il> im})!} an iiitcMition.il 
act. The couiradiction may be in the 
force of the terms, whence loi»ieians call 
those propositions cofitradirtori/ winch 
in all iheir terms are direcllv opposeil 
to each other: as, “ All iiien are liar.s 
“ No men arc liars." A ])LM*son may 
contradict Inniself, or two witnes'sos 
may eontradtet each other who have 
had no eommunieation. 

The Ji'xxs liuhl th.it in e.jse two r.ih .ies sli.ml [ 
nmtiudirf one iiiioOkm, lnev xxeie jet luiinnl lo 
bobexe tho t ontnutcfon/ as.seiiioii:. t 1 t.otli. Soi’in. 

To dent/ is to U'^sert tin* falsehood of 
another’s as-seitum, and is ilu'iolore a 
direct and personal act; as lo dent/ any 
one's staleiiu'iit. 

When til ‘ p.ul.os eomo to ii i.n t wliieh i'< iifliimeil 
(.11 one sulo .m l tft'i.'c / on the ollici, then the\ aie 
Hjud to be ,’it issue. lU.ArKsToNj . 

("outradiclions' may he ^iveii at the 
pleasure or for the eoiucnicuce of the 
parlies; dcniats are made in siippoil 
either of truth or falsehood, in iiiattera 
of fact or matters of opinion. 

'riuMo are many xvlio lind a jde.isnrti in contnidicC 
ing tln> eoiumou’repotts of fame, and sjne.id.iig 
abroad the weaknesses of an e.\!ilted character 

Apmsoir 

None deny that there is a God bnt those for w nom 
it luakcth tliat there xxcie no God, lUcoN. 

K iJ 
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One contradicts in direct terms by 
asserting something contrary; one de- 
nies by advancing arguments, or sug¬ 
gesting doubts or difficulties. These 
terms may therefore both be used in 
reference to diNpulations. We may demj 
the truth of a position by ( uutnidicting 
Uie assertions that are aihanced in Us 
supjiort. 

Ill tlie Socralic way of di'^putp, you agrpe to pvory 
tiling joiir opponent advuiiivs; in tin* Aristotelu*. 
jon afi* still (h vying and vontradicting sonic jiait 
oi other of what he sa js. Apdison. 

Contradiction and denial 'axo commonly 
performed by words only: opposition 
by any kind of action or mode of expres¬ 
sion. Wo may tht'refore sometimes 
oppose by contradiction, altliough not 
properly by denial: roniradirtin*^ and 
opposing being both voluntary act^, 
denying fretpienlly a matter ef iiece>Mil\ 
or for self-dcfiuTice. 

Johnson cons'deiod Clarrick t«> he «>. it \y<'n his 
propertj ; he would allow no nutn e thei l<' l>!.tnie oi 
praise franick without cuntiadtcfttifr linn 

Sir Josiii A Ui ym>! i>s. 

One (it the company began to lalh liini (an mlidel) 
upon his devotion on sihipbo.ird, which liie o licr 
dented in so hiuh terms, that it jirodiiccd the he on 
botli sides, and ended in a duel. Aiouson 

The inlioduction of the hill maybe as 

tlie bill itself may at cilhor of the readings 

r.LA«’l<sl(»\J 

TO CO>TRIVE, DKVISi:, I^:VK^T. 

CONTRIVE, in French rontrourer, 
compounded of eon and trouver^ sig¬ 
nifies to find out by putting together. 
DEVISE, compounded of de and r/o", 
in Latin visas seen, signifies to show or 
))resent to the mind. INVENT, in 
Latin inventus, participle of invenio, 
compounded of m and venio, signifies 
to come or bring into the mind. 

Contriving requires less exercise of 
the thoughts than devising: we contrive 
on familiar and common occasions; we 
devise in seasons of difficulty and trial. 
A contrivance is sim pie and obvious to 
a plain understanding: a device is 
complex and far-fetched ; it requires a 
ready conception and a degree of art. 
Contrivances serve to supjdy a defi¬ 
ciency, or increase a convenience; de¬ 
vices are employed to extricate from 
danger, to remove an evil, or forward a 
scheme : the history of Robinson Crusoe 
derives considerable interest from the 
relation of the various contrivances by 
which he provided himself with the 
first articles of necessity and comfort; 
the history of robbers and adventurers 
is full of the various devices by which 


they endeavour to carry on their prqjr Is 
of plunder, or clud3 the vigilance of 
their pursuers. 

In a word, whiit w as said of (Mnna might wrll bf> 
apphrd to him. TIv luid a lipiwl to rontnvr, and .t 
tongue to jiiMMiadi*, and a haul lo c'Vi'cut-* :in> 
ini'.vhlff ('j.AIOMItiN, 

A'. 1 hav«* long hti'il in Kont, and thiMo ofuMi 
hvaid how tlu* Kentish men e\:uled the eon(|nei<ii 
by raining gieeii bougli.s o\er ill-ir heads, it put 
me in mind of jiraetising this divii e against Mi 
Sinipei. Si>n,K. 

To contrive end devise do not express 
so much as to invent: we contrive mid 
devise'\\\ small matters; m'c invent in 
those of greater moment. Contriving 
and devising respect the manner of 
doing things ; inventing conijirchcnds 
the action and the thing itself: the 
former are but the new liisbioning of 
things that already exist; the latter is, 
as it were, the creation of something 
now : to contrive and devis*^ are iiilen- 
tional actions, the result of a sped lie 
effort; invention iiaturallv arises from 
the exertion of an irilien nt powt'r : ue 
require thought and conibnianon to con¬ 
trive or devise : Ji)geiiiiit\ islheliieulfN 
which is exerted in inruilmg. A devire 
is often eni]>lo)cd fur bad and fraudulent 
purposes; contrivances mostly seiAi* 
the innocent pur))oseH of lile; inrcn- 
tions are mostly good unless they arc 
invented, winch are alwa)s Valsm 

My sonb'iue is for open w .ir: of w 
.M<«ie uiu‘xp(*rt I boiml imt; tlu'in li t lliosi* 

Votituve will) iiH'd, (11 wlii n thvy iicrd, not now. 

Mn -ov. 

The hi iske t iiccdai 

'^liall he Ins diink, and <ill th' ambrosial rales 
\it (Mil devhe fill wanton a])] utitu 
1 iirtiish his baiKpiet. .N 

Aichilectniu, painting, and Btatiiars, w eie iiv i .dt ./ 
With the design to hit up huniiiii nalnie. A|)1 )|-<on. 

TO Cm'TUOVKIiT, DisPl TK. 

CONTROVERT, compounded of 
the Latin contra and verto, signifies to 
turn against another in di.scouise, or 
direct one’s self against another. UJS- 
PUTE, r. To argue, debate. 

To controvert has regard to specu¬ 
lative points; to dispute resjieets matters 
of fact: there is more of opjiosition in 
controversy; more of doubt in disput¬ 
ing: a sophist controverts; a sceptic 
disputes: the plainest and .'Ublimest 
truths of the Gospel have been all con¬ 
troverted in their turn by the self-suffi¬ 
cient inquirer: the authenticity of the 
Bible itself has been disputed by some 
few individuals : the existence of a God 
by still fewer. Contrrjversy i.s worse 
than an unprofitable task ; instead o( 



CONVENIENT. 

eliciting truth, it docs but expose the 
failings of the parties engaged : disput¬ 
ing is not so personal, and conscijuently 
not so objectionable : we never coutn/vitrl 
any point without seriously and de¬ 
cidedly iiiteiuiiiig to oppose the notions 
id‘another; we nia\ soineliiiies dispute 
;t ])oinl for llie sake ol‘ friendly argu- 
luent, or the desire of information: 
theologians and politicians are the 
greatest rontrovnrsudists: it is the 
bii'.iiK'ss ol men in general to disj ufc 
wliatever ought not to bo taken fi»r 
guuiti'd. 

'I'lic tUMin)li-.hiiiu' of lliiiil.iiK «.is SO iu 

'.'sti'd dll. .111(1 sdw.iimlj loiitiii (h III likd to 
li.i\c ji'ddiiccd .1 j,i.. 

\vmd <, as luucdi us ]iid>il)'.c I’VP'i- Lh. 

CdNTt^MACV, nisiJI'LIAON. 

C ONTUMACV, from the Latinro//- 
fumaT, compounded ul‘ ronfnt and 
tumeo to swell, siginties the swelling 
one's self up hy wa} of resistance. 
RLJll^LLIOX, in Latin reht /iio, from 
rch(>Ih) or re and Indli to war in return, 
Mgnifie.s carl’} mg on war against those 
to wlium we owt*, and have before paid, 
a lawful suh](*ctloll. 

Resistance to law fill authorit} is the 
common idea included iu the Mgiidiea- 
tioii of both these terms, but contumacij 
doe.i not express so much as rrindliim : 
tlie enniumanous resist uiily occasion¬ 
al!} ; the rebel resists syslemalK ally: 
the eimtiiimu'wus stand only on certain 
points, and oppose the individual; the 
rebel sets himself iij) against the au¬ 
thority itself; the eontumaeiou'i tlnvart 
and contradict, they imwer resort to o])en 
Molcnce ; \\\g rebel acts only by main 
force: euntumw'if shelters itself under 
the plea of eipiil} and justice ; rebellion 
sets all law and order at defiance. 

’I'lic ci’U'.or told tin* (’iiniuial tliut lu* spoki* in ron- 
ttMiipl ol iho cotiit, and th.il lit* t-hould bo proceciU'd 
.(;,Miusl loi mutumiici/. Al>m^o^^. 

Till" mothov of VVallur mus tbc d.iuu'liler of John 
ll.iiitpdcn of ll.iiuiidi’U, in lln- s.itm> «ouiitN, and 
Siisli'r to ll.inipdon iho £o.ilol ol'rtbi-Uion, JoiiKivK. 

CON Vi‘.N 1 KN T, SU 1 TAB LE. 

CONVKNIENT, r. Commodious, 
SUITABLE, r. Coiifoionable. 

('onrenient regards the circumstances 
of the individual ; suitable respects the 
established opmion.s of mankind, and is 
closely coimeeted wdth moral propriety * 
nothing is convenient which docs not 
tavour one’s purpose: nothing is suitable 
M'liich does not suit the person, place, 


lONVEllS.M’lON n% 

and thing: whoever ha« anything to 

a.sk of another must take a convmtent 
opportunity in order to eiihure succe«?s; 
his address on such an ocoa.sion would 
be very unsuitable if he affbeted to 
clyiin as a right what he ought to .solicit 
as a favour. 

If any m.in tliiiik it i-(»nvf:nit'nt tn sooin ijikuI, ltd 
liiin ho so indi_**-(l, and Llicn hu ”ooi 1 (Jl*.m> uill .'ijijuMr 
tuLAci^ body’h 'I'lLLoTho.N, 

I’lcJisiircin {'('iKMul i>. tfu- cniiscqiiciilupprchutibiuti 
of.I \uUab'c oiiyvi, ajqdifd to a rightly dis- 

p(js(.‘d lacnlty. .Suf'ijr 

coy vi:ksANT, familiar. 

CONVERSANT, from conversr, 
.Signifies turning over and over, coiise- 
(luently becoming acquainted. EA- 
ItllLlAR, from the Latin familiaris to 
he of the same family, signifies the 
eloae.st coniu'xion. 

An aeipiamtance with tilings is im- 
j)lied in both these terms, hut the latter 
expresses something more particular 
than the former. A person is cnnversanl 
in matters that come frequentl} hefoie 
Ills notice; he is/hwi//flr with sucli as 
form the dad} routine of his business : 
one who is not a professed law}er may 
be conrersant with the questions of law 
w inch occur on oidiiiary occasions; but 
one who is skilled in his profession wall 
be familiar with all cases wdnch may 
possibly be employed in support of a 
cause : it is uilvisable to he conversant 
with the ways of the world ; but to be 
familiar with the greater part of them 
would not redound to one’s credit or ad¬ 
vantage. 

riic vukiu;; man is conrasnnt villi the woild i»f 
nature: when he sleeps, he retires luu pniatt* woild 
that is pailieiUar to hunsoll. Aiunsux. 

(>io\es, fields, and tntMdi)\% s, are at an> m'.x'.du of 
the year ]ileas.int to look iipmi. lull ucm-i uiiicb 
a*, m the upeum;j of the .Kpnn::, >xheii thej are all 
new and fres,h >Mth the first ^dosa of thcai, atut not 
jet too fnmduir to the eje. AnniboN. 

CONVERSATION;, DIALOGUE, CON- 
FEHENCE, COLLOgUY. 

CONVERSATION denotes the act 
of holding converse {v. Communion). 
DIALOGUE, ill French dialogue^ La¬ 
tin dialogiiSf Greek futXoyoc, compound¬ 
ed of cnj and Xoyoc, signifies a speech 
between tw’o. (JON EE REN CE. from 
the Latin con and fero to put together, 
signilics consulting together on sub¬ 
jects. COLLOQUY, in Latin colh- 
quium, from col or con and loquor to 
speak, signifies the art of talking to 
gether. 
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CONVICT. 


A conversation is always somethin*,' 
actually held between two or more 
])orsons ; a dialo^ur is inobtly lictitious, 
and written as il‘ spoken : any number 
of persons may l ake part in a converm- 
tion, but a diuiogue ahva> s refers to the 
two persons who are expres.d} i ii^a^ed : 
a conversation may be desultory, in 
whieli each takes bis jiart at plea.'.ure; 
a di'd(\srne is tbniidl, in which there ^\lll 
alua}s 1)0 rejijy and iv)oindt r: a ronrer- 
,s'ati()/i may he e.irra'd on h\ any sii^n.'. 
besides words, which ar(‘ addiV'.--ed per¬ 
sonally to the indiNidnal pie^enl ; a 
dfid 'always ( oiisi'-t of e\])ies> 
Words; a prince Ir'ld'^ lre([nenr ruaro- 
satvnis with his ministers on allairs of 
slate: Cicero wrote dadatuv^ on llie 
nature of the u:ods, and iiMiiy latia* 
writers ha\e adopted the dod'i^n< lonn 
as a NeliK-le for coii%e\m;a, tla ir senti- 
iiieiils : a cnttjere.'trr is a spei les >.i‘ t»o- 
vcrsalion : a ridloqui/ is a spin c. > t.f 
df(d()ii;ue : a ro/ivrrsatlo/i is tiidehu.ic as 
to the subject, or the parties eiijiiiipid in 
it; a conj(>renve iscoiifniedlo ji.uiieiil.u* 
siibjoets and doseriptions of ])ersoiis: a 
< onversatian is mostly oeea^.ional; a 
conference is always speeituMll} aji 
jioiiited: a cnnrcrsatiini is m< st!v on 
indillereiit matters: a conference is 
mostly on nation d or puhlie eoneeius; 
we have a conversation us friends; we 
have a eonferrnre as mini ters ol state. 
Tlie dial naturally liiiiiw the iinm- 
ber to two; the eo/Zr^iy//// imb liniie as 
to number: there iiiav b- (fitdo^iues, 
tbeiefon;, wlmdi arc not cotioijiues ; Imt 
c^el•y c(j//<jqf/?f may be deiiuiiiinated a 
diai'S^ae. 

I f.o null'll Ai.ihii- iiiid I’fisi.iri to u nl, ih.il 
ull rin 111 ,i n.oiinn;; is ii.uillj ■•iinii .fiil r . .i 

tiuisi.saiiiiili jj.iiti.l liic U‘.iiiiii4 that U'a.ld lit',i/tee- 
ul lie and iis.-lui, as i WLsliOi lx* .i iiiaicli in rai.i i /- 
siithi’i With tliu ItMincd nutivf!> wiiuiii 1 li.i|-iii-u in 
iiii'i t. Sru W , .luNi- s 

Aiii<‘:)K’'‘'*' 1 )C is uiit!i'U in rh\ijii‘, and h,is tin-ap- 
pcaiauct* ol hcinir the riM-^t tdahoiati* of all Drjd'-n s 
lila>! 5 . 'i'lic ]ifiiiona;,rs aic imja'O.il, hut tin* fii i 
h>,«/’is «;Urii iloinL*i.ln-, and tiici •■(•■n* suscfjiUbli* i.l' 
bi-ii'inn 111*, aci oiiiiiaidutcd to lutiiiiiar uiunh-nls 

.h'llN'. iN. 

Tin* tiiiifiiincf li twci'ii (iiihiirl ai'd Satan 
uiioiaids vuili M-iiliiiii-ntp piojH'i Uu llo* occasii ii,aud 
bUituhlc to the ptirioua ol the two spoakcis 

Adi>ivov. 

I lie etosi’ of tins dniiic rullatjin/ (iM-ti tin* 
I’alhei and Uu* Son), will, tl,,. hvinii ol AiiL-.ds that 
hiUovS, aie woudeUullj hi-.uiUlul and po.*tn at 

Aiomson'. 

e' oX YIIi 1’, IM l()s K l,\ j [.]. 

CONVERljlroin the Li'dUnconvertif, 
signifies changed to soiuelhmg m con¬ 
formity with the vieNvs of another. 


I’ROSELYTE, from the Greek 7rpco/p 
XnToc and Trpontpxofxai, signifies eome 
o\er to tlic side of another. 

(yunvertis more exteiisixe in its sense 
and appUeatiou tliau probcti/fe : conn rt. 
in its full sense ineltides t*very ehaiige 
of opinion, without respeet to tlie suh- 
jeet ; pru'^chjtc, in its original apphea- 
tion, den..tell ehaiiges only from one re¬ 
ligions belief to anotlier: tlicTO are 
main conrcrls to ]).irticul:ir doetrmc*, 
of C iiPi-sti.out >, and pros'd>dc^ liom i.iC 
I’aghii, .Jecthsli, or Ala!.tuned.tii, t'* lii • 
Chiinian lanli; but, the word pr~"^‘dipi' 
has '-nice acipnit'd an aj>plu-'ii ii 
wliicli disiiiigiushe-' it Iroiii oninr:. 
('oticcrs! m is a more \oluiittir\ act tlian 
pnoschfisin : it email.ilt's entirely Ir .in 
the mind td' the aeeiit, nidejiendciill\ id 
foreign inllueiKH*; it eMeniU not nie!cl_\ 
to tile al)*>tia(d or sju'enbili\e oj)inoi,s 
'd’tlie indi\iduul, bill t'l liio v hide ciir- 
lent oJ Ills technes riiul s[)mig id hi. 
aelion-s: it is the t o/nvv i/o//id the lic.irL 
and s.iul. droso!ijimn is an owl v\aid 
act, which net*d md I'Xteml he\ond the 
coiiflimit} ofoiKjC words and actions to 
a certain rule: con:crt j.s iheielore 
ahvins taken in a giod sense; it heai.s 
on the face oj’it the stamp ol'sincen!\ ■ 
pr(>\e////c i>, a term id moie amhignoie 
iiie.iuiiig: the proscJtjte is olteii tlu 
credlnie and tool ol a jiaii} : there mav 
b* mail} proseiyUs where there aic iio 
conv^rfK Tht‘ nnireision id a sinner 
i.'N th-' work of (iod s mace, either b} bis 
f-pecial interpo**ilii)n, or b} the urihnai \ 
inllnenee id' his Jloly \V..rd on tlie 
heart; partisans ai e alw a} s an\;ou& l.» 
make prost hjte.s to llu ir os\ n ua.t), 

A h. i'.-,. I .ii.n h. . M <1... a i,s 111 • I., o I, i. , a 

• ltht*lst hi! I- i<h-.t\(tlll til/ l > III .Ivt' l.ihi I .0,1. 

c.iubt! lit* till. *. it \x ith .111 \( tu li.itli 1. 1 it. n 

l*'.i!si‘ It'.ifli'i*, (•<itiiii. •’1\ J.iil.c li I,: h,i .1 .iii.i 

I<>u . .01(1 iiM"|iMi vl (tiii.>i.i.'i.i; imi', (.t li<t'. til k' .111.I 
di‘iici‘>., to jii.e I* (ii.'i'ipii’' ,iu i t..i!ii j) S'. Of. 

1 11 1 . > ! ^. ■. 

'id ;•<)> \ !(’f, DI.'I J ( T. 

(.h)N VK/r, from the Kalin coni'ii ///v, 
participle of ro//r///r-o to make nniiiilf'l, 
siiimfies to make gmlt dear. J)K- 
'I’KCT, fr.mi the Latin detc las, part.- 
ciple {,{' delv'To, componiideil of the jin- 
^ati\e^^• and to covct, signilies to 

uncover or lay open guilt. 

A person is roimcdcd by means ol 
cMilence; ho is detected, 1)} means ol 
ocular demonstration. One is conincled 
of having been the perpetrator of some 
evil deed; one is detected in llie vet) 
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net of committinpr the dootl. Whatever 
serves to prove the i^uilt of another is 
said to rofirirt, wlietlier the conviclioti 
1 ) 1 ! by others or by one’s self: a man 
be c()nri<-h‘d in his own mind, as 
\\eil as in the opinion of others, before 
a pnblie tribunal, or by private indi- 
\i(lnals; dofct'.ium is eonfmed to the act 
of the indnidual, whieh is laid open to 
others. 

\(Uici‘ ii ( fl'cii-i\i‘, Hot it I lys tis 

to iiiii‘\|«>cti-il <ir (iis oi .my t.iuil 

vs liK 1 Ij.uI I si .)| . i| O'li liotlfo, hilt h*‘C.>!l •• ll sllovv s 
1 .-. ill it w L“ .Ilf Ivii'iw 11 Uj others ,is wril us <iiiis<“lvfs. 

•loilN'iN 

Iacij iiiiMiilK'r of society fecK ami aelvii.-wh*(|ee., 
flic necessity ol dfrdnij ctlines. Johnson. 

TO f ^)^VJ( T, coNVJX'i;, rj:itsuAi)K. 

To CON\dCT (/'. 'Jh t'rtfd'i'd) is to 
s.iti'sly a jxM-'sou of nnolluu-'s ^inll or 
error. T<i C ON V'^IN('K is to sati-sl'y 
the jierson hiiiisolf oI‘tlu‘ truth or f.ilse- 
]ioofl of a lliinij,. 

A jierx'it may lie catu'icff’d of here.^y, 
ll' It he jirovetl to the sati^bietion of 
'Mhers: lie may tie rri7ivni>'<‘tt that 
liie opini'iii which he Ini's helfl is In're- 
iical, vSo a p«‘rson may lie cnurtrttuf 
\.ho is iiiNolunt.inly rui/vuircd of his 
enor, Imt lie is ro//n//rtd if li(‘ is made 
■sen.sihle of Ins ernT williout an\ foree 
on Ills own mind. Out' is rmivirted 
onl\ of that whieh i*. false or bad, but 
one is of tliat wliieli is true 

is well as lliat wlm It is false. The 
miun ci)7ini‘t(’>u is used in both the 
"'eiist's cdunct uni cntndfiiU'. 

lien the \j)osih« Iheiel.ee, iei|\iiii ih ah'lilv h) 
■•■iiffit i.i'ietn , < .1-1 we tluiik he I’liljjeth it im 
i.i>\ 111 .lint ml 1 itlii’i iieeilliil to um* ih- j>M’i.'!j>.il 
ni.'i.iiiifiilol 'he 1 , .'1(1 , ' 1/), till* iijai o 11 i- ll '■ 

11 .Ivl-l. 

\ 11 :n\ ev.»-i :is \ .i.u. 

\iiil te IS .HIM.;ill 'Mjh ihiou^'h Jo.i/.'s h i<l nu*il 
Hlli to iny ovv 11 I i/,l I /jell. NIii....s. 

Wliat cm//•//;. TV binds; what j.rf- 
.S7/n//c.y atliai t.s. Wv- are ent/n/^rrd h\ 
aruunieiits; it is the understandtiijj 
whieli deteniime.s ; we \\\\'f>('rsuad"d by 
entreaties and persnial lulluenee ; it is 
lli(! innmmation or will whieh decides. 
Our co/iriiditjf/ respects solely matters 
of belief or faith ; our jirrsausto/i re- 
•speets matters ol liehefor praetiee : we 
are couLUn<’rd that a tbiu^’ is true or 
false ; we arc j)entfud(ul that it is either 
or w’roim, adMiMtu^eous or the 
(‘oiitrary. A person will have half 
elfected a tiling who is convi/iccd that it 
IS in his power to elVect it; he will bo 
easily persuaded to do that whHjh 
favours his own interests. 


He (tlio Clitic) miut endeavour to convince the 
voiId that their favoiiritt; auihors have more faults 
th.in t licy arc aware of, ami Hiich us tlicy ha\c never 
busiiected. llowi'KH. 

I sliunld he {/hid if I could /vtoffMude him to wuii* 
sni h aimthei eiiluj'u; t»ii any tliiii^;of mine , for when 
lie eoiiili mils .111% (ll my iioeius, lie m.ikcs thi* woihl 
li.LTc a hcttei opiniiiii ol tie m. DuYUi N. 

Conricti'fU respects our most im¬ 
portant duties: persuasion is applied to 
matters of indiil'ereiice, or of temporary 
piTson ll interest. The first ste]) to true 
rejieiitnnee is a thorouLib conrirtion of 
the eiiorniit) ofsni. The cure of people's 
nnd.idie.s is sometimes promoted to a 
surprisin;! de<:ree b> their pet suasion of 
the etiicney of llu' remedy. 

'I'licir Misdom IS only of tins aorhl. lo put faUu 
ci.'iiui' Upon Illinois, to ('.ill .rood e\il .iml evil good, 
.iL'oii t nil* lom irtioit 1)1 llieiJ own cuilsi icm cs. 

Swtf 1. 

1' lom this pciio'l he considered his rasi* as w ithout 
(iiie, feeliiiir tho«.e '•ympionis of iiit'iu.il dec.iy 
winch jU* w.is s.itoiicd weie h(“you't l!ie le.ieli of 
li'cdii iue. lu ihis /'(/vai/Mo't he eNeii .ipolo^jiir'd to 
)..- phy MCI III loi tiic Iruilless Un.ihh ’ e w.i" i;i\ui.r 
hi.'I ' ('t .Mill-]ir .vND. 

A's coni'icti’tii IS the efl’eot of substan¬ 
tial e\idence, il is solid and permanent 
111 Its nalnre; it cannot be .so easily 
cliaiitied and d''eei\ed: j/ersuaston, de¬ 
pending ononr feidin^s, is inllucnced by 
exlenial iibjects, and e\po.st‘d to various 
ebvinj^es: it. may \aiy both in tlie 
ileuree and in the objeet. Conviction 
answers in our minds to positi\e eer- 
taiiity; pvisnasion answers to proba* 
bility. AVe om.dht to be conrini fd of 
the propriet) of avoiding everMlini:^ 
v.lueh can interfere with the ^ood order 
of soeiety ; ue may be p/rsuadi'd of the 
truth of a ])orson’s narrative or not, ac- 
ein’dnifJT to the rcpresenl at ion made lo 
Us; we m;‘) be />/»/• vz/j/r/c./to puisueany 
sliuly or lav U viside. 

W hi'M men h I .e -( ivle.l i,i t' el\ e- .i ( o’ "i. h /» 
ih .t tin !(' I- iin.h.nj I «*:i iMi.vh'.i w ii i U i" U"t i. . mii- 
p ill 1' 1 w ll 1 inn I 'll I . null' n. i.-c i i h it w i .t h.i', 

, mil in It. lu'i.t 1, ph .I'Ui ■ .unl ) ‘ 'ill ’.will v i>.ih 

i.i'i liieii c'h.i.m', u lie \ ."Kind In iw ecu .uid dur 
1 l. „'iity. '"n J ' i-'- 

I.i'l the unuil he l*"''C-j-ed with tin* of 

iininoit.il h.ippiueii'' .i.ioescii to the ael, .lud theie 
will I'c no w ml ol e.imtui.vK's l.i bUiiHule lor the i;io- 
1 loll'. preri>::’»U\e. t'c Mio »l- \M>. 

r()>VlVl.\I„ SCK'iAL. 

CON VIVI Al., in Latin cnnviriidis, 
from conrivo to live together, signifies 
being entertained together. SOCLM.., 
frtun sod us a companion, signifies per- 
laiiiiug to company. 

The prominent idea in convivial is 
that of sensual indulgence ; the promi¬ 
nent idea in sodal is that of enjoyment 
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from an intercourse with society. Co«- 
vivial is a species of the social; it is 
the social in matters of festivity. "VVhai 
is convivial is socialy but what is social 
is somethin',^ more; the former is ex¬ 
celled by tlie latter as much as the 
bi)dy is excelled by the mind. \Ve speak 
of cmivivial meetings, convivial enjoy¬ 
ments, or the board; but so¬ 

cial intercourse, social pleasure, social 
aiiiuscnionts, and the like. 

It is luhitcd hy (’aite, of tlu> Diik.* of Onnond, 
th.it ho usc’iJ ofti'ii to p.is.. .1 iii-flil willi Dijili'ii, ami 
those \Mth whom DrydtMi consoiUvl. \\hotlii‘\ vino, 
tkiilo has not told, but ceil.imly the cmatrtal l.ibh* 
Jit vvliioli Oimoiul s.it was nut smiuiimled M tth a pin 
beiaii society JoiiN'-o.v. 

I'lalo and Socrates shaied many ionul honis vvitli 

Amioiiliunes. l’UMiifcKL\Nu, 


COOI., COLD, FKJGID. 


In the natural sense, COOL is siniplv 
the absence of wiuinth; COLO and 
PKIGID are posilisely euulrary to 
warmth ; the former in rej^ard toi'b.prt- 
in oeneial, tlie latter to moral objects, 
in the li^uralive sense the analoirt is 
strictly preserved. Ct>o/ is used as n 
respee.ts the passions and the affections; 
cold only with rejj:ard to the affections ; 
/f’iffid only in rooard to flte inclinations. 
With re};ard to tlie passunis, coi/f ilesi;»- 
nates a freedom from a‘i;itution, uliieli 
is a desirable quality. Coolness in a 
time of daiif^cr, and coolness in an 
arp:ument, are alike commendable. As 
cool and cold respect the aflectioiis, the 
cool is opposed to the friendl\, the ro/d 
to the warm-hearted, the frigid to the 
animated : the former is but a dcfirin* of 
the latter. A reception is said to be 
roof; ail embrace to be ro/(/; a senli- 
inent fri(jid. Vochtfss is an enemy 
to social ciijoyineiits ; cohlni ih is an 
enemy to aftectioii;destroys 
all force of character. Coolness is en- 
^mndered by circunistaiices ; it supposes 
the previous existence of warmlb ; cold¬ 
ness lies often in the temjierament, oi¬ 
ls eimeiidered by habit; it is always 
soniethin;^ vicious; frigidity is occa¬ 
sional, and is always a defect. Triflinj^ 
dilforence-, produce coolness sometimes 
between the best friends: trade some¬ 
times engenders a cold calculating; 
temper in some minds: those who are 
remarkable lor apathy will often express 
themselves with frigid indifference on 
the most important subjects. 


Tile jualuns nuin’b dui>ase is ol ho nmlomaiit 
nuturo, that it convtMt» all it takes into lu owu noi 
Tblitnent, A cuul beliaviDur is interpreted as au ii 
atance of averaUm; a toud one ndsca his suspicions 
Annico; 


It is trundreus that a man cau get over the natural 
existence and possession of his own nmid, so far ns 
to take delight either in paying or receiving add and 
repeated civilities. Stkilk. 

The religion ol Ihe moderns abounfls in lojtlc.>. so 
ineump.ir.tbly noble and exalted, as inigiit kindle 
the lldnu*'. of gfiniiue oratory in the most'//o/id and 
baireii genius, Wuak’jon 


TO corv, TUANscKir.r.. 

COPY, like the Latin fii})io, is ])robab1y 
derived from ca}>io to lake, in tbi'sense 
<»f taking one tiling from another, or 
lakinjx the likeness of a tiling. T R A N S- 
CRIRE, in Latin Iran sen bo, that is 
trans mer, and sen bo to write, Mj^nifies 
literally to write user from .soinefliinjj 
else, to make to juiss o\er in writing 
from one paper or substance to the 
other. 

To copy respects the matter : to trans¬ 
cribe respects siinpl} the act of wntni}.t. 
What Is cojneJ must he taken nmnedi- 
ately from the ordinal, with which il 
must exactly correspond; what is trans¬ 
cribed may he taken from tlu> ('opy, 
hut not necessarily in an entire state. 
Tiling’s are copied foi flie ‘-ake of’^ettin^ 
the eontents ; they are often transf ribed 
for tlie sail!' of‘elearne-s and fair wniiiio 
A (‘ojnrr should be \er\ e.xact; a Irons 
(ribcr should be a ;»()od writer. Law- 
\ei.s copy deeds, anil ha\e them after 
wards liequenlly transn ibed as ocea- 
.‘*Jon leijHires. 

All tii'.lf tells Us th.'it tlie woild is iiiff/u/oi tuin^ 
frt/d‘>l tlio'e ide.is vvlmh .11 e in liie mind o' ila* 
Fiisl lleviig, jiud tliul those ide.is which ure III iht' 
miinl of ni.in .lie ,iM/d ol the wurhl. Tuthi'- 
we iii.ij .old th.it wolds aie the Irtinsi 1 i/d ol liiosc 
ide.is wliieh .111 in the inimlot m.in, and th.il wnlm..' 
01 piuitlli-'Is the ri/d ol Wolds, Aooisu.N. 


COPY, MODLl., PATTJ-.JtN, SPKtUMKN. 

COPY, from the \erb to copy (r To 
copy), marks either the tiling fioin wliieh 
we ropy or the llinii; copied. MODE].,, 
in French niodvte, l.atin modulus a 
little mode or measure, signifies the 
thinj; lhal serves as a measure, or that 
Is made after a measure. 1*ATTERN, 
wliieh is a \uiialion of ixitron, from the 
hjiXWi patron us, sijiiiifies the tiling that 
directs. SPECIMEN, in Latin speci¬ 
men, from specio to behold, signifies what 
is looked at for the purpose of forming 
one's judgment by it. 

A copy and a model inqdy either 
that which is copied or taken from soine- 
tliing, us when we speak of a copy in 
distinction from an original, and of 
making a model of anything; 



COPY. 


CORNER. 
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When he first asked the elector’s le.avefor students 
t.i r‘ipj/ the pieiures in the f{iillery, the nriuce re- 
i'usoil; anil the reason he assigned was, ttiat thoif* 
Lujnrs \iuuUl he sold for oiigiuals. 

Sir Joshua llfcYNOi>Ds. 

Tlie j;i*nef!il oflieei reeeiTeil us immediately with 
Ills usual eivililN.and showed us lus topographical 
Teiiiesent.itiun of tin* most mountainous pait of 
Swilzerl.iiid, which well descries the accuiate atteii- 
lion of the cuiioiis ti.iiellei. It is a model in leliel. 

Cnvt. 

Or they imply lh;it from which any 
thiiii^ is ropif’d or taken, as to follow a 
to choose a nmdtd. 

1 shall desiie, as 1 send it in, two {'uiiifi'. foi a 
sheet of Cojnj. JoHN-t'.v. 

Of tliese he chose fne for liis models, untX moulii- 
iiit; all the peifeetions of tliese he.iuties into one, he 
eciiiiposeil till' pietuie ()*■ Ills ;,'i)(i(less. I 1 k\ DoNfc. 

Tile tertn copij is applied to that 
which is dcliiiciited, as wntinj^.s or pie- 
tuics, which must be taken faithfully 
and literally ; the madd to that \thicii 
ma\ he rcjiiesciiti'd in ttoid or stone, 
and hich ser\os a» a ^uidc. 

Let liun fiist leain to wi le, atlei a loyo/. all the 
letteis in the miIu.u .vlpliah. l. Ilonniu. 

A l.iull it should I'e il si.uiek'ii,^ should hui'.d li.' 
mail'inii-hou,e h\ the ul ''idtini'>n’s ample. 

lIouKtU. 

In ap])lication to nthcr objects, a roy^// 
may he cither that which is made or 
(lone in imitation, or it iiiav lie that 
which is imitated. 

Lou;,'iiius has ol)»erM’d that the deaciiptioii ot lo^e 
ill Sappiiu Is .111 exact op/ ot n.itiue. and that all 
the ciieuiiistani cs w lucli iollow one anotliei in such 
.1 liiiirv of seiitinuMils, iiotwitlistandiiif,' tliey appear 
iepM;;iiant to eacli otliei, aie lealls such as h.ippen 
ill the iicii/itis ol lo\i‘. Audisov 

lie ( K/iy iMW to men ot yiossi’r Idooil, 

And l- ai h them how to wai Sii vKsrt Ato 

A u\tni(d is that which may be used 
as !i liuuk* or rule. 

.Soeraies lecoitimeiids to Meiliiades, as IheuiO'h/ 
of his dcMitioiis, a slioit p a\iM which a (.leek piwt 
Composed lor the iisc ol ills liieiid.. Ai msu.N' 

Patiprn and sj)P''i?ne?i serve, hkc (ho 
model, to jjfLiidc or rctjuhite, hut dilfcr in 
the nature of the objects; the pattern 
regards solely the outw'ard form or colour 
of any thin*; that is made or manuf.ic- 
Inred, as the pattern of a carpet ; a per¬ 
son fixes on haMinj: a thin*; accordinj? 
t(j a certain pattern ; the specimen is 
any portnui of a material whicdi serves 
to .sliow’ the quality of that of which it 
forms a part, as the specimen of a 
printed work; the value of things is 
estimated by the sped men. 

A KetiUeniiin gends to my s»hoi) for n pattern of 
sill IT, he compares the pattern willi the pn?ce, and 
probably we barguiu. Swirr. 

Several persons have exhibited specimens of this 
art betbre multitudes of beholders, Addison. 


In the moral application pattern re¬ 
spects the whole conduct or behaviour 
which may deserve imitation ; specimen 
only the detached parts by which a judf^- 
raent may be formed of the whole : the 
female who devotes her whole time and 
attention to the maiia^cnnent of her 
family, and the education of her ott“- 
sprinjf, is a pattern, to those of her sex 
who depute the wdiole concern to others. 
A person ^ives but an unfortunate spe¬ 
cimen oihd boasted sincerity who is 
found guilty of an evasion. 

Xcnoplion, in the life of hi>. im.i;;iiidiy iirincc, 
whom he de>cribes ,is ;i pattern foi le.il ones, is .il- 
w.ij> cel.'bi.iliu" the philanthiojiy oi f,’ood natuiii of 
Ills hciu. Addisuv. 

We know iiolliiiij: of the s ,iiit\ jargon of our b.ii 
haiuin dlic-stois, bill we lia\e '■pKimen^ ot oiii lai 
I’uage when jl l.e,i,iu to be .ulapted tu ci\il an I 
lebguiuspuiiiuses,and liud ilsuili ismiK'itnatuiall} 
be expet tell, ar!le-j>. and i-iiuple. )on^^>. 

COQULT, JILT. 

Tiilre are many .JILTS who become 
so from COQUETS, hut one iii;i} be 
a cotptet without bcinj^ wjitt. CotineJrt/ 
is contented with cniplut nif^ little art^ 
to excite notice ; Jttft/aj;' extends to the 
Molution of truth ami honour, in urdi.M- 
to awaken a passion which it afterwards 
di.'vapp lints. Vanit\ is the main sprinjr 
b\ which coqttets and are impelled 
to action : Init the former indulges luv 
jiropensity mostly at her own expense 
onlv, while the hitter does no less injiir\ 
to the pL.iee of others than she does to 
her o’vn reputation. The coquet makes 
a tralHc of her own eharius by seeUiim a 
multitude of admirers; the jilt sports 
with the sacred passion of lose, .iiid 
barters it for the ^ralifieation of any 
selfish propeiisit). Coquetnj is a l.iull 
which should he jjuarded a^Miiist by 
c\eiy female as a snare to her own hap- 
piimss; jifttn^ is a vi(‘e which cannot 
be j*raetised without sonic depravih ol 
the heart. 

Tin* Coquette is uid.i'd iiiio ib'gu‘i> tnwaids tin* 
jtlt, but tin* lu'.ui .d Oil* funiu'r i>. bc'iit upuu .iduiii- 
iiif^ hnisfll, .iiid giMii.,' lalhO hope-, 1.) in-r lnwrs! 
tliu lulti'i is not roiilt'iUrd to be nxiivuicU aini.iibU*, 
but .she inuht add to th.il adMUituge a eeriain debjibl 
ill being a tuinient to otheix. Si i- v i.x. 

CORNER, ANGLE. 

CORNER answers to the Fixuich 
coin and Creek ywrta, whudi sijiinfies 
either a corner or a hidden place. 
ANGLE, in Latin au^ulus^ comes in 
all probability from ayKtov the elbow. 
Cornel' properly implies the outer ex- 
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CORPOHAI.. 


CORPULENT. 


treme point of any solid body; angle, 
on the contrary, the inner extremity 
produced hy the nicetiujr of two right 
lines, or plane surlarcs. \Vdien speak¬ 
ing, Iherehirc, of solid bodies, corner 
and angle ina} be both cm])lo)ed; but 
in regard to simple right lines, or plane 
surlaces, the word angle only is appli¬ 
cable : in the former case a corner is 
produced by the iiieetiiig of the dif- 
ferent}>arts of a body, whether inwardly 
or outwardly ; but an angle is jirodueed 
by the meeting of two bodies ; inwardly 
one house has many two houses, 

or two walls at least, are re(|uisite to 
make an aii^le. 

A hfil M.is liji- them iu th'‘ voiiin ol lli.- 

room. (toj HhMi-ui 

Jewellers j,'nU(l their iliamonds with ni.ioj sivles 
and angUi^, th.it then lu^Ue ui.ij .ipiuMi v.i\-. 

1>1 HIIAM 

We likewise speak of a body nnihmg 
an by tbe direction winch it lake'-, 

because sucli a eourse is eijun.ileni to 
a right hue; in that case the word 
earner could not be substituied. 

'I'lie .iitii- ol (he eioss t.ikin^' .mow ilaection inaK** 
ii liylit iinglr w iih the be.im. Jk'xwt. 

On the other hand, the word corner 
is often used foi a iilace ol' secrec) or 
obscurity, agreeably to the deriiutiuii of 
the term. 

.Some met!, like pictures,, ate litter foj a anutr 
than lor .1 lull liyhl. roi*i;. 

CORPORAL, CORI’ORRAI., liODll.Y. 

(XmPORAL, COllPOREAL, and 
BODILY, us their oiigin bespeaks, 
have all relation to the same object, the 
body; but the two former are employed 
to signify relal'iig or iipjiertanuug to 
the body, the latter to deijf>tet‘outaiu- 
ing or forming part of t he body. Hence 
we say coryoral puni''hn>ent, bodily m- 
gour or strength, cor}r-.reid substances ; 
the Godhead bodily, the eoryoreal frame, 
bodily c\c\'\\ow. Corporal is only em¬ 
ployed for tlie animal frame in its proper 
sense; coryoreal is u-ed btr animal sub¬ 
stance iu an extended sense; hence we 
speak of corp iral sutferance and cor¬ 
poreal agents. Corjjoreal is distin¬ 
guished Irorn spiritual; bodily fnim 
mental. It is impossible to represent 
spiritual beings any other w’ay tliaii 
under a corporeal form; bodily pains, 
however severe, are fretiuciu’ly over¬ 
powered by mental pleasures. 

ReUeewurtli w.va ho littlo KaliHtkd with tbi» a— 
caunb ttiat puhUcjiy profesved tus icMilutiun of k 


liulenl iiud corporal revenge, but the iulmbitauts <>/ 
St. I’atiick’s duttrict embodied tliembelves lu tin- 
Deun’b (Swilt'b) delonce. .Iiuinsu.n. 

When the soul u, freed irum Jill corpuiml 
then It truly exu-ts. lluoiih- 

The soul ib beset w itb a numerous 1 r.iiu of teuiiUu- 
tioiis toe\il, uhich aiise liom bodilty ajipetiles. 

lii.AlK. 


CORPORJ-iAL, MATIORIAL. 

CORPOREAL is jtroperly a species 
of MATERIAL; wb.itever is co/porrtd 
is maierial, l)ut not rice rrr'^d. Cotpo- 
real re.sjteels animate budii's ; nmfcrial 
is used ior every tiling which (-.in act 
on the senses, aiiiniale or inanimate. 
Tlie woild confaiiis rorjioreal being-, 
and consists oi' material subblaiices, 

fJi.iut Ib.U ioipinenl is the hum.in miiul. 

It inusl li iM> ji.iits in iiiliuitiim join <1; 

Ami e.ifli ol tlie-c mu-t will, peitfu e, lie i;.'ii. 

And ili.iw coiilus’uh ni .1 dill lei.t lin*'. . 1 ' n. .s 

III the p-esdit matmni -N-teiu 111 whuhv.eliM' 
iiidwheii the ol>)«M’ls tliat suiiouiid u-.in-i I’lit'ini 
iltj posed t'j the ex.imiii.itinii id oui -eu-e- l.o.i 
iii.iiiv lliiii:,'- oci IU lli.it .lie m\sleuous and .1110- 
(ouut.ible! ' 111 \ I! 


CCRPPLl NT, STOr'J, 1,1 .s'lV. 

C’ORPULENT, from ror]iii^\\\c bodx, 
signifies liaving I'ulness of body. 
STOUT, in Dutch fitott, is no doiilit a 
^aiiation of the German sfdlig steady, 
signifying able to stand, solid, liri’u. 
LL’STY, in German, ^c. histig meny, 
cheerful, implies hero a vigorous stale 
of body. 

Corjnileiit respects the Ih'sliy state of 
the body ; .'ifoiit resjtects also the state 
of the musfles and bone- : eorptdenee 
is therefore an ineidental jtrojteiiy ; 
stoutness is a nntur.d piojicity : <-or 
pull nee, may come u[>on us ateoiding 
to eircumstance.'i; s!(julne\s is, tlie n;i- 
tnr.il make ol’ tlie b.idy wineli is lioiu 
with us. Coipulenee and lustiness aiti 
both ocea^lol)ed by the state of tin' 
liealth; but the former may arise from 
disease, the latter is always tin; eoiise- 
(|ueiiee of good health’ rotpuletire con¬ 
sists ofau undue ])roporlion of fat ; 

consists of a due and full jiio- 
jjorlion of all the solids in the body. 

M.illi't's Sl.'ituio WHS duiiimil'M', but lie m.i- ici,mi 
l.iiJj liiiliii-d; lu- ujiprtiiuiicf. till Ilf gU'W' ((uiiinm/, 
w.is jii;i(*r.ibU', .iml lu* Mini'ifd il to w.iiil no irumi 
iiirri ‘1 itinii that du'ss nmhl it. .JuHK on 

Tbi)U>;li 1 look old, Vft I am Htvon;* and lu\tg, 
l‘'oi 111 iny yontli I iu*\cr did .ipply 
Hot and lebi'ilioub Uiiuurs to mv blood 

SflAKlUkAHK. 

llui.ee roHi* thi* Maruinn and .S.ilMdliaii uuv, 
btruDg limVd and stout, nud to tiic wars incliu'd. 

J)KYri.rr 
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TO CORRECT, RECTIFY, REFORM. 

CORRKCT (v. To amend) is more 
definite in its iiieanin"', and more 
jjoneral in its appliojtion, than RKC 
TIFY, whieh, Irorii rortua and farin 
signifies simply to make rijj^ht, or as it 
should ht‘. 

To rorroct is an act of necessity or 
discretion ; to rrrtifij, an act of discre¬ 
tion only. Wliat is carroclpd is suh- 
stiintiall\ fault): hat, is rcr/z/m/nn\ 
!)'• faults' h) acciiU'iil or fiom inadscr- 
tenee. Faults in the execution are r/y/'- 
rertnl: mistake.-, are rrci'tfil'd. 

I « n ill] not 111' tlioij.'lil lo l•J)|.l)'•l‘ t )»• um- of.i I'.uj.l- 

ci's 1)1 III ’ nM'iih ill'll* to i-xpif's Ills n’c.is 1 >\ slvi*tc*li 

in;: I'iii* liulli<‘i III* c.ui taiiv sii< )i ilost.-us iJn- 

I'l'tti'i Till* ,‘mI Id ill* .»jijiii*lii'nili*il Is. his r,*sl’m|' 
ihi’if .Hid not < i/yrr r0«7,uu*iu .iUi*j«anls. 

SiK JosHl A R> VNOI.Ii<5 

SoiiM! h.id H'.id ihi* miucisn ijit, and rtr'I/nU tin- 

m.H t m.lC*!* s. .lullNsDN. 

The) may likmviso ho applied to 
ni'iral ohp'ets witli a like distmetiom 

1 List uiiiti'i'I’ll'cti'd )i comt of }Uslici* lor tliu Mir- 
ittiini srv«<i<il ruuiuuUfs in ilicns and hchaviont. 

Ta'i i.i 11 . 

\ til III li.is liciniont <i|fiio(lu,!iih«sofiniti„’.ititi^ tli - 
tii'.i-cn-ss ol .1 i>,iit\,ol sntlcuiutj the oiiMons, ,i'ii'*t- 
iin; til'* aiiinj, .ind t (t f'J./tnii th<* |tu*jndici'd 

Anneiv 

To IIKF(^R1\I, from t'e a^ain, and 
sntnifu'h to form a^am, or put 
into a now lorJii; it expre.s.ses, therefore, 
more than rorreci, \\ hieli removes that 
which is faulty m a t]iini»'w’ltliout alter- 
m{^ the thitiLf itself, (^orractian may 
prodii'd' oiilv a ]iartial cham^e, hut what 
IS rr/'oi in<‘d assumes a, nesv form and 
lieeomes a new tiling. 

Ih* .111* 1. 1*'KifOi/ \,!u*n llu-H* Is a t-ndi-iiu's. i>r 
.t'lpiii ilioii pxi'ir's'd \\ lin*li ji ii!aU<*s ol llii* {i.isamn. 

I.ii 1*111 lolls hm.; i.iiji* li.is onr'tiuno hinl.il in ii " Inrh 
dis;'i.n*,*s Imm.iiulj Sj'i i i.i. 

Indolciici* IS oil** of th )-»• \ <*<*-5 fiom wliion ihoso 
>*huiii It inli'pls .in- bpldoin nfirmtii. . 1 i>tlsso\. 

Tlu*) are emplosed also in re-jx el to 
punlie matters witii a like di--tinetion : 
abuses are cor reefed, the state is re- 
for],ted. 

As (i/iiorv nii;;lit in* c-.nii-clpd, as t'M*i\ riinn* ui‘ 
]>»*isoii.s dill’s not iiiliT .1 loili’iiiui- \Mtli ri’it.iid III 
l•ol1llmlIH.l'*s. .uid .18 pioiiirUy, in Ih.il tl.uU .iiti-, 
w.is iiol ili'i'o\I’U’.i lo hi- .1 ru-.ituri> of ]iit-jiidu 
.ill thosi* ahu<>rs ^\l•u• h.udly tliuught suflii-i nt 
.Jlolind 1 I tiiicll .1 COllllsi’.lU III. lJUllKF. 

Ed.i.lid and tlfiiiy, now lln- tmast <if faint*. 

And \irtuini'. Allrril, .i nion* su*i,'il n.ir.u-, 

Atii‘i .1 lili* ill' i^i’nt'i oil. IoiIh t’lidiii'it. 

Till- (i.Hilg biilidnt’d or pioia'rly sfcnrM. 

Anilinion hniuhh-il, mi^hvy rilifs slor.n'd. 

Or laws i’ht.ililish'd aiul tlu* wmlil rrfm n'd. IVivr. 

CORRECT, ACCTIKATE. 

CORRECT is equisaleiit lo corrected 
(V. To amend), or sot to right*. AC¬ 


CURATE (v. Accurate) signifies doith 
with care, or by the application of care. 
Correct applies to that which is done ac¬ 
cording to rules which either a man pre¬ 
scribes lo hi in .self or arc prc.sciil>ed for 
him; accurate to that which is done by 
the application of the mind or attention 
to an object: the result in both case-; 
will be nearly the same; namely, lliat 
the thing will he as it ought or is 
intended to be, hut tliero is a shade of 
dilferencc in the meaning and applica¬ 
tion. Wi'.it is done by the exercise of 
the judgment i» said to be correct, as a 
correct st\ le, a correct writer, a correct 
wiiy of thinking : what is done h) tin? 
effort of the luflividual is more properly 
accurate, as accuridc oh-’servatioiis, an 
accurate survey, and the like. 

S.illiist, flu* nios .1 (dt’ir.iiit .iiid an net of ril! tl,i< 
luitoiiaus, (ilis(*i\i-.. th.it ni lii:> timi*, wlu ti 
lilt* nioit tiiimid.ibU- fl.iti*!, uf llu* wuild wou* '•ul.- 
«lu»*d In itu* Hom.ui-*, till* it*}Mih!ii- sunk iiitu tliiisi; 
tvMi njijm-Ui* vices ol ,i iiuite ilinVieiit uatuic, IiiMiiv 

aiidto.iiiee. AuDrsov 

Thiisi* ancients who weip tin* inii-t (irruxitr iii 
tlii-ii n-tuatkt>on tin* ^'eiiiu*. .iiid teui)a'r ol iniiiktiid, 
h.oe willi liU'.it •*\uetiu***s ,il]*)lled iiu*hii.ituin. and 
oliject*! of desire to even stage of life. .Si i. h.i.i-. 

'When applied to the same objects, 
correct negative, it is opp »sed to///- 
correct or faulty: accurate is [lOsitive, 
it IS oppos-etl to iuaccunde or loo^e : it i*, 
sufficient to be free from fault to he 
correct; it must contain every iiiinuU* 
particular to he accurate,: inlormaliedi 
IS correct which contains nothing but 
facts: It is accurate when it contains a i 
the details of dates, iiersons, and cu- 
cumstauccs given accurately. 

Ex.u’t di'iioMtion. ju t thought, e<iu'ct elneaU n, 
polished nuinlM-r-., ni.i\ lime heen ii’iiiid in .i tin >■ 
suid, hut this poetualiiio ^ 1 “ llouie*. \ thisirfi// 
ii\ aunui ni A \Ki\ lew. Poi*,* . 

liigeiiuons eiuu)".il), and pelIl,^l>^ loo tlii* iii’Ci*'- 
s.ny iinevti^ 111 .11 ol hei iloiu-. to lIu* hnoinesid 
Ihe'i.unily. le I lu*i loeviinjide then lii*.ton,.in indus- 
tiioiis ail'd dilVii-.e, allluaigh not .dw.iss an mnn,vii 
W.iik WllIT.tK' .. 

(:ORRErTl()>, Dl.st’ITMANE, PUNISH- 
Ml.NT. 

As CORRECllON and DISC I¬ 
PLINE ha\e commonly required Pl - 
NISIIMKNT to render Iheia eiiica- 
cious, custom bus attixed to them a 
strong resemblance in their applica¬ 
tion, although they arc distingmshcl 
from each other by obvious marks of dif¬ 
ference. The prominent idea in < "f- 
rection {v. To correct) is that of making 
right what has been wrong. In disci¬ 
pline, from the Latin dincipUua ani 
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disco to learn, the leadinsf idea is that 
of instructing or regulating. 1 n punish- 
7nent, from the Latin punio and tlie 
Greek Train] pain, the leading idea is 
that of indicting pain. 

We remove an evil by correction; we 
prevent it by discipline. Correction 
extends no further than to the correct¬ 
ing of particular faults ; but discipline 
serves to train, guide, and instruct ge¬ 
nerally. 

Vet wliat f.-in satire, prave oi paj ? 

It iiiaj cot reel a foible, may e}i.ii,tise 

The fieuks uf fusltioii, regulate the dress C’uwptu. 

The imapuisilions of ^ouup men aic of a io\inK 
iiatuie, and Iheii passions iiiidei no disciplinr oi re- 
btiauit. Adims(>n. 

When correction and discipline are 
taken in the sense of punishment, they 
mean piinidunent for the purpose of 
correction and discipline: punishment, 
on the other hand, means the inlhciion 
of pain as the consequence of any par¬ 
ticular conduct. Correction and <lis 
cipline are personal acts, and mostly 
acts of authority. A parent inllict< 

. orrcction, a master exercises disci- 
pline: punishment may eitlier be in- 
ilititcd by persons or result from things: 
the want of proper discipline ma> be 
punished by insubordination. 

Tlieie «as once that >iituo in this cuinuioun callli, 
that a bad citizen \tas thought to dehcnc a scveici 
iiniccUun than the bitleiest fueinj. 

Si hn.t altei CicKKo 
All evils n.itiital aie moral goods. 

All dii'Cijilind ludulgeiice on the w hole. ^ (••j.so. 
Wluiii by just %eugeauce impious moitals jiciish, 

The gods htdiold then jiurtislimcnt nith pleasme 

Aiiiusiix. 

COJillESPOND]-;N r, A> S\VEKA131.K, 
.SUITABLE. 

CORRESPONDENT, in Trench 
correspondant, from the Latin cum and 
respondeo to answer in unison or in 
uniformity. ANSWER A13LE and 
SUITABLE, from ansiccr and suit, 
mark the quality or capacity of answer¬ 
ing or suiting. Correspondent sup- 
lioses a greater agreement than answer- 
aide, and answerable requires a greater 
agreement than suitable. Things that 
correspond must be alike in size, shape, 
colour, and every minute ])articular; 
those that ansin r n\u-,{ he fitted for the 
same purpose; tlmsu that suit must have 
nothing disproportionate or discordant. 
In the artificial dispositions of furni¬ 
ture, or all matters of art and ornament, 
it is of considerable importance to have 
some things made to correspond, so that 


they be placed in suitable directions to 
answer to each other. 

In the moral application, actions are 
said not to correspond with professions ; 
the success of an undertaking does not 
answer the expectation; jiarticular 
measures do not suit the jnirposc ol’ in- 
(Iniduals. It ill correspoinh' with a 
jirofessioii of friendship to refuse assist¬ 
ance to a friend iif* the time of need • 
wild schemes uiidertaktm without 
thought wdl never answer the exjiec- 
tatioiis of the projectors; it never ,v«//.v 
the purpose of the selfish and greed} 
to contribute lo the relief of the neces¬ 
sitous. 

As tin* atlractiii* powci iii hoilu's i.s tht* iikisI iitii 
ifihulpiiuciplt* wliich pioilufL’tli iiiiitiiii' i.ilih- rfl-ct... 
t-o the (uir(:!‘pondi>iy suciiil apprlili* iii luiiii.iii Mml-. 
IS. the great spnug and houice ot nioi.il .i(>tiiiii.,. 

in iiKt i.t V. 

All the fe.itmes. of llie faee .uul loiieh of liie Nom- 
f'u^uei likestiings upun niiiMc.il iuiliuiiietiis to ibe 
luijucssious mule on them bv the iimid. lliou, ^ 

When we eonsider the iiilmite powei ami wi-iloin 
111 theMakei, we h.i\e letisoii lo lliiiik tii.it it i.. w//- 
al/lf to the niagiiiliceiU li.iiiiioii\ ol tlie uiii\ei v*. i i.,il 
the species of euMliiies slioiild.ilso In iieii leilegni . 
a>.eeml upward liom ui,. Aiidimin 

COST, EXPENSE, I’tOCE, CII\U(.E. 

COST, in German, &c. host oxkosten, 
signifies originally support, and, in an 
extended seii'.e, what is given for sup¬ 
port. EXPENSE is compounded of 
c.ruiid peuse, in Latin pensus, jiarlieiplc 
of prndo to pay, &ignif\ing the tiling 
paid or given out. PRICK, from tlie 
prctium, and the (Jreek Trpt/nov, 
from TTfuKTduj to sell, sigiiilier, the thing 
given for what is bought. CllAKGK, 
from to charge {v. To arrtibc), signil‘ie-j 
the thing laid on us a charge. 

The cost is what a thiiigco.sA or u iiat 
is to he laid out for it; the e.r}iensc i, 
that which a per.soii actually la\s out; 
the prb-e is that which a thing may 
i'etch or which it maybe worth; the 
charge is that whicli a person or thing 
i.s charged with. As a cost comnioiil) 
comprehends an expense, the teriii.M aie 
on\arious occasions used iiidilfcrently 
for each other: we speak of counting 
the cost or counting the expense, ol' 
doing any thing ; at a great cost or at a 
great expen\e: on the other hand, of 
doing a thing lo one's cost, of growing 
wise at other people's expense. Tiie 
cost and the price have respect to the 
tiling and its supposed value; the ex¬ 
pense and the charge depend on me 
option of the persons. The cost of a 
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thing must precede the price, and the 
expense must succeed the charge : we 
can never set a price on any thing until 
we have ascertained what it has cost us ; 
nor can we know or defray the expense 
until the be made. There may, 

however, frequently bo a price where 
there is no cost, and vice versa ,* there 
may also be an expense where there is 
no charge; but there cannot be a charge 
without an e,fyf)ense: what costs nothing 
sometimes fetches a high price; and 
other things cannot obtain a price equal 
to the first cost. Expenses \ ary with 
inodes of living and incii’s desires; 
whiiever wants much, or wants that 
which is not easily obtained, will have 
many expenses to delVay ; when the 
charges are exorbitant, the expenses 
must necessarily bear a proportion. 

Tho ii‘.d jijitJKil tx'ars lus jijiMitr 

U.itluT ih.iu thorn at the jmhhc ant. lU ra.i'.u. 

W'jiat olso do we lo.iin fit-ni lliis note? 'Ural tin* 
more CTijrn^v i>. itipiiiied hj a nation, tie rtioit* 
inoiifj wrll lu* ri‘4mu**l torU'lr.u it. ItfitKk.. 

lie Hint «aw 

Ills jt.'Oiitnonial tniiher east its leaf, 

Sells the 1 lot sc.intluii;, .mil tian^fers the ;»/. e 
I’o ooiiu* s.liiowd sharitei, t’le it buds aj;.iin 

t’oWl't R 

Till’ lands ipf tlu' niih'.»*sse tiu* olill undei the luail 
ol'tlie grealei jiait of ll.c old lomlal tlun^t\ 

VtVllKf. 

lletw^’cn the epithets roslh/ and ex~ 
jtensive there is the same distinction. 
Whatever is cost/tj is naturally expen¬ 
sive, but not vice versa. Aitides of 
furniture, of luxury, or indulgence, are 
cost If/, either from their variety or their 
iritiinsic value: everything I'i expe/t- 
which Is iittendcil with much ex- 
]tense, whether of little or great value. 
.Jewels are rrAv/Zy; travelling i'i expe/i- 
sive. The costly treasures of the Kast 
are imported into Europe for the giati- 
fication of those who cannot bo con¬ 
tented with the produce of their native 
soil: those who indulge themselves in 
such expensive pleasures often lay up 
in store lor themselves much sorrow' 
and repentance m the time to €>ome. 

Monutcas orduvfd liLin to tip sln|)})ptl of his costli/ 
robes, and to be clad in a nissot wi-ed. Addison. 

Whoever doubted Uiat var is expensive and peaco 
desirable? Duhke. 


And she. once mistress of the realms amund. 

Now scattered wide, and nowhere to be loiind. 

As soon shall rise and reascend the throne 
Ily native power and energy her own, 

As Natute, at her own peculiar cost, 

Iti-slorc to mati the gloiies he lias lust. Cuwpkr 

If ease and pidi(**ness be only att.dri.ible at t'lie 
rr/zc/nt'of MticeiUy in the men, and chastity in th - 
women, I flatter niyselt there are lew of my le.uleis 
who would Hut think the piiiciiuse made at too high 
Aprue AuKKCHouhv 

Duration gives imjtort.ince—swells tlic price. 

An angel, it a creature of a day, 

What would he be ? A ttifle of no weight. Vonxo. 

Would a man build for < teiiiity, that is, m oilier 
woidn, would he Im* saM*d, let linn coii'idei willi 
limiself what chatyts lie is willing to be at, that he 
may be so. tioD'i h 


TO C()\ Kli, HIDK. 

COVER, 111 French eouvrir, Ttiiliiui 
cuprire, Latin cooperio, compounded of 
CO, eon, or cum, and o/terio to conceal 
thoroughly or by covering. HIDE, v. 
To conceal. 

Cover is to hide as the means to the 
ontl: we commonly hide by covering: 
but we may easily cover hiding, 

U'l abo hale without covering. Tiic 
ruling idea in the word cover is that of 
throwing or putting sometlmig over a 
body: in the word hide is that of keep¬ 
ing Ciin lully to ones self, from the ob- 
MMwation of others. In most civilized 
counlnos it is common to cover the 
head: in the Eastern countries lemalcs 
commonly wear veils to hide the face. 

Daikness profound 

Covered tlu* abyss. Mn ro\ 

/fide mo fiom tin* face 

Of (jod, whom to behold was then ni\ height 
Of liaii}duess. M n. i u s'. 

Cover sometimes, particularly in the 
moral application, sigiiific.s to concciil; 
hut that case it denotes the manner 
of concealing, namely, by overspreading; 
but hide denotes either the inleiition or 
desire to conceal, ortho concealing what 
ought not to be seen. 

Specious names aie lent to cover \ice. Si*i crAToit 

He (hat has light within Ins own clear bicast 
May sit i’ tlieeeiitre. ind enjoy blight day ; 

Itut lie that lodes a d.itk soul and foul thoughts 
ItcnigiiWd walks under tilt* mid-day suii. Mit.to.v. 


COVER, SHELTER, SCREEN. 

COVER properly denotes what serves 
as a cover^ and in the literal sense ol 
the verb from which it is derived (r. To 


In the moral acceptation, the atlain- 
nujnt of an object is said to cost much 
pains; a thing is persisted in at the 
expense of health, of honour, or of life. 
The sacrifice of a man's (juiot is the 
price which he must pay lor the grati¬ 
fication of his ambition. 


cover). SHELTER, like the won! 
shield, in German schild, comes from 
the old German schelen to cover. 
SCREEN, from the Latin secei'no, sig¬ 
nifies to keep off or apart. 
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Co\>er is literally applied to many par¬ 
ticular thinf^s which are employed in 
vmering; but in the general sense 
which makes it analogous to the other 
terms, it includes the idea of <*oncealing: 
shelter comprehends that of protecting 
from some immediate or impending evil: 
screen includ(3s that of warding otf some 
trouble. A coi’c?' always supposes 
something which can extend over the 
whole surface of a both ; a shelter or 
a screen may merely interj)oso to a suf¬ 
ficient extent to serve the intended pur¬ 
pose. Military operations are some¬ 
times carried on under corer of the 
night; a bay is a coinenient t^^heller for 
vessels against the Moleucc of the 
winds; a cluiir may he used as a screen 
to prevent the violent action of the heat 
or the external air. 

LiUt* princes uiU'uiifevsM ui e n ' 

U liv) mi rt, UeiUh - 

'I'hc name ainl Inuk ul tile, ami ilwrlih .uis.nj' a- 

Vou .c 

A cavi* Mas In-' nnly s/ic/fcr iiom the im-lemt-lo.v 

Ol'lllO WtMlllt'l. Oul I'si.!;.! 

Ware moon and stars for \illains only ma<It', 

To fiuidc' )et icnut iliem with teiiubuuu' liglit’ 

Vot’Ka. 

In the mor.il sense, a fair reputation 
is sometimes made the eocer for the 
commission of gross irregularities in 
secret. "When a person feels himself 
unable to withstand the attacks of his 
enemies, ho seeks a shelter under the 
sanction and authority of a great name. 
Bad men sometimes use wealth and 
power to screen them from the ]miiish- 
mont which is due to their offences. 

Thi'ieare ppinons who rover their own rud.-iicsk 
by calling; their conduct honest iduntness. 

When on a bed of stow we sink together. 

And the bleak nniris shall nlii-'tU* luund oui heads, 
WiU thou then talk to me thus? 

Thus hiisli my caies, and me witli Io\e^ 

O'lWAY. 

It i'j fieqnerif for men to adjudge tJiat in an ait 
itnjioss’bh', wlneli tliej find tiiat at 1 does not effeet; 
b\ which meani.the\ s<rirn indolence and iguoianee 
liom the leiuoach they inciit, JIyo**:.'. 

(’()\ h'.TOUSNK.sS, CUI’iDITY, AVAUICK. 

COVETOUSNESS, from caret, and 
cu^ddo to desire, signifies having a 
desire. CUPIDITY is a more imme¬ 
diate derivative from the Latin, signi¬ 
fying the same thing. AVARICE, v. 
Avaricious. 

All these terms are employed to e.\- 
press an illicit desire after objects of 
gratification; but covetousness is applied 
to property in general, or to whatever is 


valuable; cupidity and avarice only to 
money or possessions. A child may 
display its covetousness in regard to the 
playthings which fall in its way ; a man 
shows his eupidity in regard to the 
gains that fall in iiis ivay: ue should, 
therefore, be careful to check a eovefous 
disposition in early life, lest it show 
itself in the more hateful character of 
cupidity in advanced years. Covetous- 
ness isihe natural disposition forha\ iim 
or getting; rupnlify is the juujuiicd 
disposition. As the hue of appn'pii 
atum IS an innate t'huracteri.4ic in n.ao, 
that of accumulating or wanting to ac¬ 
cumulate, which censtiliitcs rnretous- 
nesK‘, w ill show it'-clf, in some persons, 
among the first indications of charactiT ; 
wlicic the pro^pi'Ct of amassing great 
wealth IS set I'el’orc* a man, a- m llu* 
c.i-e of a governor of a distant province. 
It will OMiice great Mitue in him li hi- 
c///W//y hiMiot I'xcitcd. The covi ioiis 
man seeks to add to what iu' has : i!i.' 
(/rancious man only strives to retain 
what ho has; the eovet<)ir< man lacii- 
fices others to indulge hinisclf; tlu‘ 
uraricious man will sometimes sacri¬ 
fice himself to indulge others ; lor gene¬ 
rosity, W’hich is oppo'-ed {o t'ovetousuew, 
Js sometimes a^soclated with avarice. 

ISolhm;; lu'«. on oiii li.iutls w illi ‘.lu li niit*a'ini“<N .i* 
time, Wictcliml au'l Uioii^.'lillr'.s {iiMtnu- ' In tin* 
on!\ place wline twc/wwnf’ii MiTt’ aviiliie, we tinti 
pio*li;;iilh Annisov. 

At lust SwilVh nvfDirr fjtew tno pownlal In Ins 
Kindnesi,; lu* wdiiUI rrliise (bis liiond-.^ .» bntile ol 
wine. .lnllN^ON. 

If prescription bo once sbakon, no spccu's ol' pm 
pnij IS MM mo, wlion it om >> lioomos ,vn ol))orl l.ii^'o 
onou};!! fo Inapt tlio ruj/idiV/ ol in(!i^;nil power. 

UriMvh 

TO (;c)U^Tl:^A^(■l:, sam/jton, 
surroiiT. 

COUNTENANCE signifii'.^ to kt'op 
in eounleinuice. SAN ('ll ON, in 
Freucli sanc/ion, l.atiii sanctut. from 
sanrtus sacred, signifies to rat'd’v n 
decree or ordiiuiiK'e; iu an e.\(<>ii(Ud 
sense to make aiiytliiiig binding. SIJ P- 
PORT, 111 Frencli supjtorlcr, Latin .s,vy> 
p(>r/(f, compounded of sup or stih tiiid 
porio to hear, signifies to ht'iir IVuiii nn- 
derneath, to hear U]>. 

Persons are ,• things are 

sanctioned; persons or things 'uw su]) 
ported: persons are cnunichanccd in 
their proceedings by the appaicnt ap- 
prooation of others; measures wm sane- 
tioned by the consent or apjirobation of 
others who have due authority; mea¬ 
sures or persons are supported by every 
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meanSi which may forward the object. 
There is most of oncourairemcnt in 
countenancing; it consists of some out¬ 
ward demonstration of rej^ard or good 
will towards the })erson : there is most 
of authority in sanctioning; it is the 
lending of a name, an autliority, or an 
inllueiieo, in order to strengthen and 
confirm the thing: there is most of as¬ 
sistance and cfj-operation in support; it 
is the emploMiient of means to an end. 
Superiors only can c .iniicuancc or 
S'lncti'ni: ])er'.ons in all condition, may 
suf'port : those who c tuificuancc v\\\- 
(locis gi\e a fi'i/i to then* c\il deed-'; 
lliose who Aeither an inili\idual 
or a (‘au>.e ought to he sali^^fied lli :1 they 
ur(‘ entitled to suppoi /. 

V mail act . with a vipuir atal suflei' with .i 

Daitcacc aiou* than luitn.ui. \\h"H la* hchcvcKlnni- 
‘ I'll ((fMiN tlic Ahni^llty. Hi, via. 

V,'ti ol the M“U''C an* alv/a\*. (lifliilcnt ol 

thill [iM\ ill* j iii;,'iucnt, lUiUl it U*i*i*i\i*6« a sam’tuft 
I'liill I It* p'llillC, A|*I> 1 M).V 

'rill* iii'iit iiisutlii icMcv of «*\i*r\ iniliv iilu.il to 
iMjiiaiio*. ui *>.vlt*l\ < oiiiji 1*. u-* to •'cck lumi 
II a* aiiD’lii*! .isviilaiicL* aiiil suppmt. .toll.\'>.oN. 

<'OlT^TKYM VN, ri'\s.VNT, sW.MN, 
HIM), UUSTIC’, CI-OWN. 

COUNTRYMAN, that is a man 
of the c()u?ifrj/, or one belonging to the 
roinilrtp is the general term applicable 
to all inhabiting the count)y, in dis- 
tinelioii from a townsman. PEASANT, 
in French paysan^ from yw//?, is em¬ 
ploy ed in the same sense for any coun¬ 
tryman among the inhabitants of the 
C’onlinenl, and is in consequence used 
in j) u'lry or the grave st\le for a coun- 
tn/man. SWAIN in the Saxon sig¬ 
nified a labourer, hut it has acquiioil, 
fioni its use in poetr\, tlie higher signi¬ 
fication ol' a shepherd, or liusbandman. 
HIND ma), in all probability, signify 
one who IS in the background, an iu- 
fi'iior, RUSTIC, fiom'/7/.V the coun- 
tr\, signifies one horn and bred in the 
conntiy. CLOWN, contracted from 
rohmus a hnshaiidiiian, signifies of 
course a menial in the country. 

All these terms are empUned as 
('l)ithets to persons, and principally to 
sneh as li\e in Ihi* country: the terms 
conntrynuin and peasant are taken in 
an inilillerent sense, ami may compre¬ 
hend jn'i-soiiN of (Iilfereiit descriptions ; 
they designate nothing more than 
habitual residence in the country: the 
other terms are employed for the 
lower orders of counin/men, hut with 


collateral ideas favourable or unfavour¬ 
able annexed to them: swain, hind, 
both convey the idea of innocence m a 
liiimble station, and are therefore 
always emplojed in poetry in a good 
.sense: tlie rustic and cloum both con¬ 
vey the idea of tliat uncouth rudeness 
and ignorance which is in reality found 
among the lowest orders of countrymen. 

Tliotigli, <*i>iisul.‘riii;' in\ fiirtni’i* coiuliftnu, I iiKiy 
imw hi* c.illrd :i c<ninO iivinu, ji-t Nim i .iimnl call 
iiir :i iiiitin (a-wnuiil iiiipiv iij voii! Jcfciy a** 
lull:.' .u 1 liM- 111 bociiil .ui'l Jiijidc*.! l.innlv. 

IIuVVEI.I. 

ll h\ fill* pom I tf.icitr. *. aijfi pMpiii.ions nfa lu.m 
Vf lii.iv 1,1 hi* ,111 1 I'll, iti* oi lii'.'i iiii'.it ai tion fotii 
S IV loin’s rmniiiu'm flu (h’-fi;, W' s'l.ill ipiii;Ul_\ liiul 
h,i\\ iikMimi* It iv :o 111 sli ,mii hi,.ml ‘‘to liavi* hi*i-u 
li,ippv.”to <li*sn*iiil Miim* .'i‘ps lowi*!, to i*xch iiii'i* 
till* ustiitc (it a piiiicc I'll lli.it ol a priisaut. S-ii'iit. 

thus till* sn iws aiisf, ,iirl foul ami fi'*icu 
All \viiit(*i dii\(*c .ilniijj till’ ihiiUi*. M air, 

111 111* own loo'.f icvohiii^ lu-liU till* v«*'/oi 

Ih'.iit' icil stall U 'J H iMso .. 

Tiu* lali’iiu;; Ai/i.i ills OM n sliall disjoin, Imviii n 
111 aiomu.: too tilt* piisuii own ll Ills skill, 
l-\ir t* i*u tlio.iyli \.uiipush’.i ho con'll ,ii:.'iu* still, 

W lull* woKisof Ic,iiiii*(i li’ii^tli ,iuil tli.imii’iiu:; souinl 
.\lii,i/’d tin* xath . laiig'd aioiiiid. 

(•'ilMl MI IK, 

'111' .isti lush’d nii)lJu*i I’lmls a \,i(.ujt nest, 

lly till* haul hand ol uiiifleiitiuK o'hm «s 

Kobh’d. TiiiuMsoN. 


COUI»LE, P\IK, r.itAci-;. 

COUPLE, in French couple, comes 
from the Latin copula to join or tie 
together, copula, in Hebrew rahel a 
rope or a shackle, signifying tbingh tied 
together; and as tuo things are with 
most convenience hound together, it has 
by custom been confined to this number. 
PAIR, in French paire, J.atin jxir 
etjual, signifies things that are etjiial, 
winch can with propiiety he said tuil\ 
of two tilings with legard to each oilier. 
RltAUE, Irom the French In'us aim, 
signifies things locki'd togelher afier 
the manner of the folded arum, which 
i.n that account are con lined to the 
numher of two. 

Fiom the abo\e ilIll^tralion of these 
terms, it is cle.ir that the number of 
two, which iis included in all of them, ih, 
withregaid m the fimt, entirely arbi¬ 
trary; that with regard to the second, 
it ari.ses from the nature of the junc¬ 
tion: and with regard to the third, it 
arises altogelher from the iiatiiro of the 
objects: cauplC'^ and braces are made 
by coupling and bracing; j)airs art' 
either so of themselves, or are made so 
by others: couples and braces always 
require a junction in order to make 
Ihem complete; pairs require similarity 
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only lo make them what they are: cou¬ 
ples arc joined by a foreign tie; even 
the being in company is sufficient to 
make a couple ; braces are produced by 
a close juiiciioji, or what is supposed to 
be so, which requires them to go to¬ 
gether. Couple is applied to objects 
generally. 

Tn tlio midst of these sorrows winch I had in mj 
heart, methou^Iit there passed by me a couple of 
co.i( lies with purple liveries. Aodison'. 

Pair is applied to things that natu¬ 
rally go 'mjmirs. 

wines he wore, to shade 
Ills lineaments dn me; the pair that clad 
Ihich shoulder broad, came mantling o’c: his bien-t 
With reyal ornament. Mimon. 

Brace is applied to particular things 
either themselves joined together or 
ser\ ing to join others together ; as birds 
that arc shot and are u^'iiallv linked 
together are termed a hrwe; lienee m 
poetry the term is applied loaiiiiiials 
or other objects in a clo^-e state ef.i unc¬ 
tion. 

1’ir.st Ininlcr tlicn, puisucd a f'cutlc Into c, 

(.iootllicst of all the foicst, h.u t and hind. Mii.to.v. 

Couple is applied to persons of dif¬ 
ferent sex who arc bound to each other 
by the lies of affection or by the mar¬ 
riage tie. 

Scarce any couple comes to^'ctlici, but llicir nup¬ 
tials arc declaicd in the newspaper with eiiconmiius 
on each paity. .Johnson. 

Pair is aKo applied to persons simi¬ 
larly situated, but refers more to the 
moral tie from similarity of feeling ; 
whence the newly-married couple is m 
ordinary discourse called the happy pair. 

Your foitunc, h ippy pah’, already made, 

I.ea\e 8 you no lanticr wi-ili. DnvnKN. 

Pair is applied to persons in no other 
connexion, and brace never except in 
the burlesque style. 

Dear Sheridan 1 a gentle pair 
Of Oaulstowii lads (tor such tlicy aie)^ 

Jlcsides a brace of giave divines, 

.\dore the smoothness of yom lines. i, 

COURAGE, FORTITUDE, RESOLU¬ 
TION. 

COURAGE, V, Bravery. FORTI¬ 
TUDE, in French fortitude, Latin 
fortitudoy is the abstract noun from 
fortis strong. RESOLUTION, from 
the verb raaolve, marks the act of re¬ 
solving, or the state of being resolved. 

Courage respects action, fortitude 
respects passion; a man has courage 
to meet danger, vxid fortitude to endure 


pain. Courage is that power ot the 
mind which hears up against the evil 
that IS in prospect; fortitude is that 
power which endures the pain that is 
lelt: the man c oil rage goes with the 
same coolness to the moutli of the 
cannon, as the man oi fortitude under¬ 
goes the amputation of a limb. IJo- 
ratius Codes displayed his courage in 
defending a bridge against the whole 
army of the Etruscans: Caius Mutius 
displayed no less fortitude when lu* 
thrust his hand into the fire in the pre¬ 
sence of King Porscna, and iiMcd liiin 
as much by Ins language as his action. 

Courage seems to be more of a manly 
virtue: fortitude is more (lisliiiginshahlt; 
as a feminine virluo : llie former is at 
least most adapted to the male sex, 
wdio are called upon to act, and llie 
latter to the females, who are oldiged 
to endure: a man without couraof 
would bo us ill prepared to discharge 
his duty ill his intercourse with llie 
world, as a woman wiiliont firtitude 
Would be to supiiort her.si‘lf under the 
complicated trials of body and mind 
with whicli she is liable to be assailed. 

Wb.it cun be moie lionoiiriiblc than tu ti.ivc con 
ruf/c enough to cKccuti* the coiumumls ol rc.ismi ainl 

coa cioiKc? UuM.im 

Uith wonted Jortifudr she boio tin* sin.ut, 

And not a gi-uati cuiilcss’d hci bunmig heart, (t v\. 

Resolution is a minor species of cou¬ 
rage, or it is courage in the minor 
concerns of lil'e : coniprehi'iids 

under it a spirit to advance ; re^sulufton 
simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to hear down all 
the obstacles whicli o])i)ose lhem'‘el\es 
to us; we require rcsolutiuu not to y leld 
lo the first dillicnlties that ulli-r. 

Dcpcniling moH* upon las rouraije lhau ‘'tmini),^ 
he had a gicat mind tu \cntuic mtu the niidHt orUii) 
enemy’s licet. Camdi .v 

The iiiiusiial exleiisif.u of niy muscles on this 
occasion made my face ache to siu h a degri*e, that 
nothing blit an iri\iucil>li‘rr<n/u/ro/i and peiM‘\eiaiire 
could ba\e picvented me Irum falling back to my 
moiujsy llablcs. Ai'Iuson 

COURSE, RACE, PASSACi:. 

COURSE, from curro to run, signi¬ 
fies cither the act of running, or tlie 
space run over. RACE, from rim, 
signifies the same act. PASSAGE, 
from to pass, signifies either tlie act of 
passing or the space passed over. 

Course and race as acts imply the 
act of walking or running; passage the 
act of passing or going generally: a.s 
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swift in the course, to win the race, to 
be lost in the passage. The course in 
this case may be the act of one alone; 
the rare is always the act of one in 
competition with others. 

M-'i’” lOfks c.iu oriihh, nor can wound. 

WhiMi Ajax fell not on lli’ erisiin^Mtincd ^’niund; 

In stuiidiu^/ fiKht lie ni.-iics Achilli-s’ force, 

I'.xccJI’d alone 111 bwiftucsB iii the course, Popi. 

The moment before starling;, the street appeared 
full of people; nor ilid wc concei^e how the rare 
could possibly he performed. IliivooNh, 

lletwccn his shoulders pierc’d the followiti); dart. 
And held its pnsiur/c throuf'h the panting heart 

I’OPK. 

In the sense of the space fjone over, 
rourse is to he compared with passage 
in the projicr ajijilication, and with jure 
in tlie improper. Tlu; enursr is tlie 
dnvction taken or chosmi by any object, 
and applies to persons or things per¬ 
sonified ; as a person jiursues a coarse. 

So M.irs omnipotent iiiMidc'. the pl.un 
'■''lie wide desirojer of tlie i .ee of maiO; 

Terror, hi> best lo\ed son, .lUeiids his r«i/r?e. 

Arm'd witli stem boldnes-, and enormous toiee 

I'oiT 

Or a river takes a course. 

Ibit if with biijsand dams tlie} stiue to foice 
Ills clianuel to a new and iianow ctiuiw. 

No longer then within his banks he dwells. 

llK.MlAM. 

Fassage i.s the way either throu};h or 
o\eran object, and applies only to in¬ 
animate objects. 

iMreet ngiiiiisl which open’d from beneath, 

Jiist o’er ihe blissful seat of paradise, 

A jntsstujf (low n to eaiIh, n passage wide. Mii-iox. 

Course, in the moral application, 
sik'nifies the direction taken in the busi¬ 
ness of hie ; as to pursue a rij'ht or 
wronkf course. 

At the first fat,ilopeiiiiigor thiscontest, thewisesl 
Ciiurw seemed to be to pul an end as.-uuuas possible 
to tlie immediate causes ot the di.spule. lit kkf. 

The race is that course of life which 
a person is .supposed to run with others 
towards a certain object. It is u.sed 
mostly in the spiritual sense. 

Uemnie from towns he lan his godly rave. 

Nor e’ei had changed, nm wished to change his place. 

fioLUsMITlI. 

COURTEOUS, COMPLAISANT, 
COURTLY. 

COURTEOUS, from court, denotes 
properly belonging to a court, and by a 
natural extension of the sense, suitable 
to a court, COMPLAISANT, v. Com¬ 
plaisance. 

Courteous in one respect compre¬ 
hends in it more than complaisaiit; it 


includes the manner as well as the 
action; it is, properly speaking, polished 
complaisance: on the other hand, com- 
includes more of the disposition 
in it than coarteousness; it has less of 
the polish, hut more of the reality of 
kindness. (Courteousness displays itself 
in the address and manners ; complai¬ 
sance in direct good offices : courteous¬ 
ness is practised between strangers; 
complaisance among friends. 

iris Imsinegq was In be indibciimin.alely cnniteous 
and ubsequious to all men, to ap|iear much abroad 
and lU public places, to iucie>ise liis acqii.iintaricp. 

HAW^^tN‘». 

To comply with llie notions of mankind is in some 
degiee the dutj of a soeuil being, bi'e.uise by eom- 
plt.ince oiih he I’aii jilease, .itid b} pic asiog ouU be 
e.ui Ix-Lome useful, but .is the end i>. not to !> • 1 st 
foi tlie sake ol the ineaii.s, we an* not to gi\e up mi- 
tae lor << 0 / 1/1 Vif.sdnet .Iohnson. 

COURTLY, though derived from the 
same word as courteous, is in some 
degree opposed to it in point of .sense : 
U denotes a likeness to a court, but not 
a likeness winch is favorable : courthf 
i> toroMr/^7o«.vastho form to the reality ; 
the courthf ('oii.sists of the exterior only, 
the hitler of the exterior combined with 
the spirit; the former therefore seems 
to convey the idea of insincerity when 
contrasted with the latter, which must, 
necessarily sujipose the contrary: a 
courthf demeanour, or a couriier-\\\iQ 
demeanour, may be suitable on certain 
occasions; but a courteous demeanour 
is always desirable. 

Wo cannot onnt to obsonv this rourVi/ (xh.ill 1 
callil')or goodtiualit} iulnm that ho w a>. coK/fc-t/s 
and did soi m to study to oblige. Sruvi’i' 

t'of/rthf nmy likewise bo ein]doyed in 
relation to thing.s, as belonging to a 
court; but lias alw.'ivs re.sjiect 

to persons : wo may speak of a noirthf 
style, or evurfhf grandeur ; but we 
alw’uj’S speak of ana tutus beluuiour, 
courteous language, and tlie like. 

Yo-, I know 

IIo bad a troublo<;omo old l.ivliion ii way 
Uf shucking routtly ears with horrid truth. 

Thomwn 

CREDIT, FAVOR, INFLUENCE. 

CREDIT, from the Latin credit us, 
participle of credo to believe or trust, 
marks the stale of being believed or 
trusted. FAVOR, from the Latin 
faveo, and probably favus a honey¬ 
comb, marks an agreeable or pleasant 
state of feeling towards an object. IN 
FLUENCE, in French injiuence, Latin 
injiueniia, from injtuo to flow upon, 

N 
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marks the state or power of acting upon 
any object so as to direct or move it. 

These terms mark the state we stand 
in with regard to others as flowing out 
of tlieir sentiments towards ourselves: 
credit arises out of esteem: f(W0T out 
of good-will or aflection ; injluertce out 
of either credit or favor^ or external 
circumstances: credit depends alto¬ 
gether on personal merit, real or sup¬ 
posed ; favor may depend on the 
cajirice of him who bestows it. The 
credit which we have with others is 
marked by their confidence in our judg¬ 
ment ; by tlieir disposition to submit to 
our decisions ; bi tlieir reliance on our 
veracity, or assent to our opinions . the 
favor we liove with others is marked by 
tlieir readiness to comply with our 
wishes; their sub'^crvicney to our view s: 
attachment to our society: nnui of 
talent are ambitious to gam credit with 
their sovereigns by the vSuporiorUv of 
their counsel: weak men or men ol ov- 
dinary powers are contented with being 
the favorites of princes, and eiij()}ing 
their patronage and jirotection. ('redit 
redounds to the honor of tlie nidi\idujil, 
and stimulates him to noble exertions : 
it is beneficial in its results to all man¬ 
kind, individually or collectively ; favor 
redounds to the personal advantage, the 
selfish gratification of the individual; it 
is apt to inflame pride and pro\<die 
jealousy. 

No man h.)d credit onnnijh with lum to coiiupt 
him in point of loyalty to tlu- hmg.whilsihi'tliouyiu 
liimsulf wise ciiougii to know wluil tuMsuu 

t’l.AHI-SIMl.V. 

I have not tlic loa*.! pnrpnsp of nnilcrvnhiiiiK Ins 
good ]j.irts and qualilifs wiieii 1 say tli.it his fiivi 
iutrodiiction into favour wua bololy I'lom tlio h.itnl- 
8 omcije»ii of Ins pttrsuu. Cj/AiitwooN. 

Credit and favor arc the gifts of 
otlu'rs; influence is a jionsessioii which 
we derive from circumstances. there 
will always be influence where there is 
credit or favor^ but it may exist inde¬ 
pendently of either : we have credit and 
favor for ourselves ; we exert infuntre 
over others: credit and favor serve 
one’s own purposes; influence is em¬ 
ployed in directing others ; weak people 
easily give their credit^ or bestow their 
favor y by which an influence is gained 
over them to bend them to the will of 
others ; the influence itself may be good 
or bad, according to the views of the 
person by whom it is exerted. 

Truth itself shall lose its credit, if delivered hy a 
person that has none. gou ru. 


ITnlifnx, thinking this a lucky opportunity of fp 
cuihig immortality, m.\de some advances of favor 
and some ovcrtiircs of ud%nnlago to Poix*, which he 
seems to have received with sullen coldness. 

JoH.VSON. 

What motive could induce Murray to niindiT .i 
prince witliout capacit), without follow, is, without 
tnjlunire OM‘i the iiohlo, whom the ijiii'cn, 1 )^ liri 
neglect, had i< d'lccd fo thelowcst state of c.inlcniii. " 

Jto«hUJ.SC.V. 


CUIMK, VICK, SIN. 

CRIME, in Latin crimen, Greek 
k'ptfia, signifies a judgmi'ii!, sentence, 
or punishment ; and aLo the e.mse of 
the sentence or piinishmciit, in whicli 
latter .‘>enso it is hen* taken. \ K’E, m 
Latin ritiiim, I’roin rHo to aioid, signi¬ 
fies that which unulit to he a\oi<li'tl. 
SIN, 111 Savon sifiitic, Swetlish si/iid, 
German Av/z/f/c', old Get man simfu, sunti\ 
&.(*., like tin? J..atm sontes, Greek (nrrijr, 
from nti’u) to hurt, signifu's tluf flung 
thatliurts; A7//being ol‘all things the 
nioM hurtful. 

A enme is a social olTence : a vice i- 
a persouid ofience : ever\ action whicn 
does injur) footliers, (‘ifhej-iii'lit I'liitiliy 
or eoihs'tiM'l), is a rnme: that \vl w ii 
does injury to oursel'Cs is a virr. 
G/ 7 ///e consists in :i \io 1 atioii of huni.m 
laws: nre in n Molation of the nior.-il 
law; siii in a Mohilum ol tlu* l>i\me 
law: sin, therelore, eoinp’(‘heiuK hoili 
crime and vice; hiil tlien* aremaii} sins- 
wjiieli are not rrtmes nor rices: 
are tried before a liuinaii eomt, and 
juinishe.l agr(M*ahly to the si nteiiee of 
the judge ; /'/fV'.v and mus fire hroiiglit 
before the trihiinal of the fMiiseieiK e ; 
tlu* former are jnmislu'd in this world, 
the latter will he punished in the world 
to come, by the sentence of the Al¬ 
mighty : tre.ison is one of the ino'f 
atiMcious crimes: drnnkenuess one ol 
the most dreadful '>'iccs ; religlun.s h\- 
pocris) one of the most hemons sins. 

Till* ino'.t i"uor.iiit heutken knows .'iiid feels l 1 i.it. 
w Ill'll he li-is ei-minil led un unj'.st m ei url .lei loK, ;j'* 
h.i:> cuiiuuilieil II rri.fic and deseives jiuiiisliiueiit 

IW. Mil. 

If n ni.'iii iii.i 1 .es Ids riVet pi.Idie. tho'.eh fhej I e 
Rucli .IS srem |ii iitei]).dl> to alh el Imusell (.i-. deiuk 
eiiiiess Ol tlie like), tfiej llieii lireoiiie, 1>j l!.e li.iil 
e\ iinple tliey sel, of pciiueioiis elleet^ to .-oeielv. 

liljACKh'loVr. 

K\ery Mriyle gio's act of siri is mueh tlx* suno* 
thing to the conseieiicp that ii (,'re.il blow oi fill is t.i 
lhefie.*d; it atiuis aud heicaies it ol all u.sf of its 
betiaea tor a time. Socj it. 

CRIME, MISDEMEANOR. 

CRIME, r. Crime. MISDEMEAN¬ 
OR signifies literally a wrong demeanor 
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The former of these terms is to the 
latter as the f^enus to the speeies: a 
misdemeannr is m the technical senR(; 
a iiiiiior rrnne. Ilou.^i'brcakinj^ is under 
all cii'cuin''1anc(;s a mine; but shop- 
lilt inir or piHeriiij; aiiiounK only to a 
•inisdfmoanor. (lorpoial puiii.slinients 
are most commonly annexed to crimes'; 
ju'cnniary ]>nnis]unenta frequently to 
misdrincdUDrs. In the vulgar usc of 
llu'se t('rms, misdemeanor is moreover 
(ll'‘llnoul?^hed Innn cr/yyn* by not ulwa\> 
siumfvinu a \iolaiion of public law, but 
<ml\ of prisate inora's; in N\hich sense 
tli(‘ former term iinplic'. what h done 
aiMUist the state, and tbe latter tnat 

iiieb ollends indn idnals or small eoni- 
niimit i(‘s. 

No ! ii'iir of tliino oiir «;ulT(Mni"s diaw--, 

Psol iJuiO, l)iil \’v lil tin* caiiv. 

I’oi'K 

1 iinMitioii till. Iiii llio s »Ui< of sfxor.il iiii.il 
\\ h iM‘ u'.nluii' Tiot live ‘•o to '* till- jiif 

''I'lit ■>! ill- til 1 ’ iiinl w liu .no olh'ii apt to u in p 

t!i it pic« 1'iU‘in } \Niiu-h In ih>‘ l.iw>, ol llu'ii rouiiii_. 
1- not line t'l ilu'tu lh‘'U vv.vul ol liMiuiu*;, wh.v.i 
li.i ^ pi mini llii'iii 111 tlin vt.itioii, ni i% lu sonio idim- 
mii* I liu 11 ui’stit mvamn. Auuiso.v. 


C’KIMI.NA!., (ini;iv. 

CUIMIXAL, fro.a crime, si^^nifies 
Iji'lonoiiu^ or relaliiio: to a ciime. 
(iriLTV, signifies buMnjx 

li/n/i : irailt conies troin tlie (iennan 
fTcUett to 'ixnd oelt a fine, debt, 

('nmuial re.speets tbe character of 
the otfeiice ; jiiinlty rcsjicets tlie fa-1 oi 
eoinnmtiiijj; the olfence. Tbe crimt- 
mditij of a porson is estimated by all 
the < ircuiustance.s of hi.s couduct winch 
piesiMit tbem''ehcs to observation; bis 
i;ntlt ret|uires to be jiroved by e\idence. 
i'lie crtminaliiy is not a matter of m- 
(jinry, but of judgment; the is 

otteu doubtiul, il not pisUivelv con¬ 
cealed. Tbe ini;lier tbe rank of a person, 
tlieoreater lus cnunuahty if be does 
not obseiae an uprioht and irreproach- 
a])le condu( t: whcrt‘ a number of indi- 
Mdoals are concerned in any unlawful 
proceeding, the dilliciijt) of attaching 
tbe to the real ollemler is greatly 

increased. 

Hfi\vi'\'i crminal tln’j tu.Tv tu* witli rt'^uul to 
S(n;u‘i> Ml »i*iu>iiil, jet with ifsp.'cl to one aiioiher, 
anil liM'very perMin to wlioin vlii*j lia\e oner pro- 
los-.nl It, iiu*y havo ever niuintaiiied the iiuw,t uu- 
Hliaken liiielity, IIkviioke. 

Onilt lu'urs appallM wjttj (lerjib tiuiibled thuugtit; 

And yet not alvvayH on the um/Oy lic.ui 

Ueseeiuls the fated Hash. ‘ Thomson. 

Crtmutaf may be applied as an epithet 
“ither to the person or that which is 


personal; guilty is properly applied 
only to the person: a person, or Ins 
actions, looks, thou'^hts, intentions, may 
be criminal: tbe per.son biinsclf is 
guilty of whatever he actually commits. 
What is criminal i'. uf^ainst tiood 
morals; but a pcr.Min may be guilty ot 
trivial errors in mdifl'crciit matters. 

True modesty aoiid*. e\ery thin;' t'liit i. iifniunl; 
fatsi* modeijly every llunfj lii.it is iiutashmn.iU e. 

Aoiiisov. 

It is Ills praisi* that lie is never amitii u\ 
f.iuits.isa wiitei wliieh Ih- l.ijs to Uie lii.ii..; ol 
olheis. t '. VI I ii. 

CJtlMJNAL, c rLPItlT^ M \ l.KI At TOU, 
FKl/'N, CDAVIl'T. 

All these terms are emi>loyed for ii 
public otfeuder ; hut tlie fir.sl (‘on\e\'i> 
no more than this general idea: \thil>t 
the others comprelumd some acce»*.ojy 
idea in their sif^mficatioii. ClvlMIN \1. 
(i\ Criminal, ;^uilty) is a ^ener.il teim, 
and the rest aie properl) specie', of 
crnntnnh. CULPRIT, ftom ibe U.itin 
culpti {x\\{\ prehenswi taken m a I’.mli, 
si^jinfies the criminal who i-. (Invcilv 
char«»ed with his olfence. MAUI*-- 
FACTOR, compounded ol the Uatiii 
terms male an<l factor, siLrmfies an c\ li- 
doer, that i", one who does cmI, u\ 
distinction Irom him wli.) does ^ood. 
FKLON, ivom felony, m Latin fdonia 
a capital crime, comes cither Iruni the 
Creek f/oiX<u(Ti<; an imp isture, liecau'e 
fraud and Mllany are the prv>mmeni 
tealiuos of every capital ollence, or tii.m 
fel jrall, to denote the maliomt) of the 
offenee. CONNTC'T, m Lulia conrti'lu',, 
participle of conrinco to coiiMiu'e or 
prove, signifies one pro\evl or Ivuind 
guilly. 

AMien we w'ish to speak in general oi 
those w'lm by olfeiices aLi iiiist the laws 
or regululioii'. of societ) have expi'^ed 
themsi.-l\es to punishment, we denomi¬ 
nate them criunnais: when we eon si tier 
them as already brought befire a tri¬ 
bunal, we call them cnlpiils: when we 
consider them in reganl to the moral 
turpitude of their eharacter, as the pro¬ 
moters of evil rather than of good, wo 
entitle them malefactors: when we con¬ 
sider them as oflending by the grossm- 
violations of the law, they are termed 
felons: when we consider them as 
already under the sentence of the law, 
we denominate them convicts. The 
punishments inflicted on criminals vary 
according to the nature of their crimes 
and the spirit of the laws by which they 
s 2 
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are judged: a guilty conscience will 
give a man the air of a culprit in the 
presence of those who have not authority 
to be either his accusers or judges; it 
gratified the malice of the Jews to cause 
our blessed Saviour to be crucified be¬ 
tween two malffiictoi'S : it iss an im¬ 
portant regulation in the internal eco¬ 
nomy of a prison to have felons kept 
distinct from each other, particularly if 
their crimes are of an atrocious nature: 
it has not unfrequently happened, that 
when the sentence of the law has placed 
convicts in the lowest state of degrada¬ 
tion, their characters have undergone 
so entire a reformation as to enable 
them to attain a higher pitch of eleva¬ 
tion than they had ever enjoyed before. 

If 1 nttackthc vicious, 1 shall only set uj-on them 
in a bod}, and ^Mll not be ])iovoked, by the woist 
usage I can lecewe Iruin others, to make an example 
of any particular criminal. Auiuson. 

The jury then withdrew a moment, 

Ah if on weighty points to commiuit. 

And, riglit or wiung, resolv’d to save her. 

They gave a verdict iii liei favour. 

Tlio culprit, by escaiie grown bold. 

Pilfers alike from young and old/ Moore. 

For this the malefactor goat was laid 

On Ihicchus’ altar, and lihs foiteit pai<l. Hrvpen. 

He (Kail Feirers) expressed some displeasure at 
being executed as a cunimou felon, exposeii to the 
eyes of such a muUitude. Smullet. 

Attendance none slialt need, nor train, wliere none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judged ; 

Those two; the third best absent is coudeniii’d 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law ; 

Conviction to the serpent none belongs. Mii.to.v. 


CRITERION, STANDARD. 

CRITERION, in Greek Kfjirripiov 
from Kpivcj to judge, signifies the mark 
or rule by which one may judge. 
STANDARD, from the verb to stand, 
signifies the point at which one must 
stand, or beyond which one must not go. 

The criterion is employed only in 
matters of judgment; the standard is 
used in the ordinary concerns of life. 
The former serves for determining the 
characters and qualities of things; the 
latter for defining quantity and mea¬ 
sure. The language and manners of a 
person are tlie best criterion for form¬ 
ing an estimate of his station and edu¬ 
cation. In order to produce a uniformity 
in the mercantile transactions of man¬ 
kind one with another, it is the custom 
of government to fix a certain standard 
for the regulation of coins, weights, and 
measures. 

But hove we then no law Iwsides our will 
Nu just criterion fix’d to gtK»d or ill? * 

As well at noon we may obstruct our sight. 

Then doubt if sueh a thing exi'.ts av liglit, ’ Ji-kvvs. 


Who would insure a tender and delicate cense of 
honour to beat almost with the first pulse of the 
heart, when no man could know what would be the 
test of honour in a nation cuntiniiully varying the 
standard of its coin ? JiirRKC, 

The word standard may likewise be 
used figuratively in the same sense. 
The Bible is a standard of excellence 
both in morals and religion, which 
cannot be too closely followed. It is 
impossible to have the same standard 
in the arts and sciences, because all our 
performances fall short of perfection, iiiul 
will admit of improvement. 

Rate nut the extension of the human mind 

Uy the plebeian standard of inuiikiud. Jenvnx. 

CRUEL, INHUMAN, RARRAROUS, 
BRUTAL, SAVAGE. 

CRUEL, from the Latin criidelis sind 
crudiis raw’, rough, or untutored; IN¬ 
HUMAN, compounded of the privative 
in and human, signifies not human; 
BARBAROUS, from the Greek /Sap- 
QapoQ rude or unsettled— all mark a de¬ 
gree of bad feeling which is uncontrolled 
by culture or refinement. BRUTAL, 
signifying like tlie brute; and SA¬ 
VAGE, from tlie Latin stevus fierce, 
and the Hebrew zaal a wolf, mark a 
still stronger degree of this bad passion. 

Cruel is the most familiar and the 
least jmverful epithet ol all tiiese terms; 
it designates the ordinary propeiiMiy 
whicli, if not overpowered by a better 
principle, will invariably show itself by 
the desire of inilicting positive jiaiii on 
others, or abriflging their coiul'oit: in¬ 
human and barbarous are higher de¬ 
grees of erwe////; brutal savage rise 
so much in degree ab{>\e the rest as 
almost to partake of another nature. A 
child gives early symptoms of his 
natural cruelty by his ill treatment of 
animals; but we do not speak of his 
inhumanity, because this is a term con¬ 
fined to men, and more jiroperly to tlicir 
treatment of their own species, althougli 
extended in its sense to tlieir treatment 
of the brutes: barbarity is but loo eoni- 
raon among children and per‘'Ons of 
riper years. A person is crutd who 
neglects the creature lie should protect 
and take care of: he is inhumuti if he 
withhold from him the coiniuon marks 
of tenderness or kindness wdnch are to 
be expected from one human being to 
another; he is barbarous if lie find 
amusement in inflicting pain; he is 
brutal or savaffe acconling to the cir¬ 
cumstances of aggr.ivation which ac- 
compaiiN tlic act ul loit> rin<». 
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Sow be fay ruge, thy fatal rage resign'd; 

A cruel heart ill amts a manly mind. Pupk. 

Relentless love the cruel mother led 
'I'he blood of her unhappy babes to shed ; 
laive lout the Kwt)rd, the mother struck the bUw, 
Inhuman she, but more inhuman thou. Dbyukn. 

I hove found out a gift for my fair, 

I liave found whcie the \iood>pigoonB breed. 
lUit let me that plunder forbear, 
i$lie will say 'twos a barbarous deed. Shknstonf. 

The ]>laj was aeted at the other theatre, and the 
brutal ]»etulance of (bbber was eoufiited, though 
peihap'. not shamed, by geneial upplause, Joiinbon. 

Itrothers by brothers' impious hands are slain I 
Mistaken zeal, how savage is thy reign I Jbnyns. 


TO CRY, Wl£i:i\ 

An outtvanl indicution of pain is ex¬ 
pressed by both these terms, but CRY 
V To call) comprehends an audible ex¬ 
pression accompanied with tears or 
otherwise. WKEP, in low German 
wapen, is a \anation whine, which is 
an onomatopcia, and simply indicates 
the sheddinjr of tears. Crying arises 
from an impatience in suffering cor- 
jiortal pains: children and weak people 
commonly cry: weeping is occasioned 
by mental grief; the wisest and best of 
men will not disdain sometimes to weep, 
('rying is as sellish as it is weak ; it 
servos to rtdieve the pain of the indi¬ 
vidual to the annoyance of the licarcr; 
weej)ing, \tlien called forth by others' 
sorrows, is an infirmity which no man 
could wish to he without: as an expres¬ 
sion of generous sympathy, it affords 
essential relief to the sufferer. 

'I’lio balu* clung crying to hiB iiursu’!, breast. 

Scaled at tliu duzziiiig helm and uiKldiiig crei>t. 

I’OVE. 

Thjt Hector, wrapt iii everlasting sleeii, 

'^li’ill neither heai tluM sigh, iioi see tneo U'cep. 

1 ‘OPE. 


TO CRY, SCREAM, SHRIEK. 

To CRY {v. To call) indicates the 
utterance of an articulate or an inar¬ 
ticulate sound. SCREAM, which is a 
variation of cry, is a species of crying 
in the first sense of the word; and 
SHRIEK, which is the same, is a spe¬ 
cies of crying in its latter sense. Cry¬ 
ing is an ordinary mode of loud utter¬ 
ance resorted to on common occasions; 
one cries in order to be heard: scream¬ 
ing is an intemperate mode of crying, 
resorted to from an impatient desire to 
be heard, or from a vehemence of feel¬ 
ing. People to deaf people from 

the mistaken idea of making themselves 
beard; whereas a distinct articulation 


will always be more efficacious. It is 
frequently necessary to cry when we 
cannot render ourselves audible by any 
other means; but it is never necessary 
or proper to scream. Shriek may be 
compared with cry and scream, as ex¬ 
pressions of pain; in this case to .shriek 
IS more than to cry, and less than to 
scream. They both signify to cry with 
a violent effort. We may cry from the 
slightest pain or inconvenience; but one 
shrieks or screams only on occasions of 
great agony, either corporeal or mental. 
A child cries when it has hurt its 
finger; it shrieks in the moment of 
terror at the sight of a frightful object, 
or screams until some one comes to its 
assistance. 

lake a thill smoko he sees the spirit fly. 

And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. I’orE. 

Rapacious at the mothei's throat they fly. 

And tear the screaming inlant from her breast. 

Thomson, 

The house is fill’d with loud laments and cries. 

And shrieks of women rend the vaulted throne. 

Dkvdf.n, 

CULPABLE, FAULTY.’ 

CULPABLE, in Latin culpabilis, 
comes from culpa a fault or blame, sig¬ 
nifying worthy of blame, fit to be blamed. 
FAULTY, from fault, signifies having 
faults. 

We are culpable from the commission 
of one fault ; we are faulty from the 
number faults: culpable is a relative 
term; faulty is absolute: wc are cul¬ 
pable with regard to a superior whose 
intentions wc have not fulfilled ; we are 
faulty whenever wc commit any faults. 
A master pronounces his servant as 
culpable for not having attended to his 
commands; an indifferent person pro¬ 
nounces another as faulty whose/aw//.? 
have come under his notice. It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, to be faulty without 
being culpable, but not vice versa. 

Ill tlie common business of life we find the me¬ 
mory of one like that of another, and honestly im¬ 
pute omissions not to iiivoluiitury forgetfulness, but 
culpable inutteutiou. Johnson. 

In the consideration of liuman life the satirist 
ne^c^ falls upon persutiii wlio are not glaringly 
faulty. Stkele. 

CULTIVATION, CULTURE, CIVILIZA¬ 
TION, REFINEMENT. 

CULTIVATION, from the Latin 
cultus, denotes the act of cultivating, or 
state of being cultivated, CULTURE, 
from cultus, signifies the state only oi 
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being cultivated. CIVILIZATION 
signifies the act of civilizivgt or state 
of being civilized. REFINEMENT 
denoies the act 0)1 refining, or the state 
of beiiii: refined. 

Cultivation IS with more propriety 
applied to the thing that grows; cul¬ 
ture to that in whicli it grows. The 
cultivation of ^lo^vers will not repay the 
labour unless the soil be prepared by 
proper culture. In the same manner, 
wlien sjieaking figuratively, wo say the 
cultivation of any art or ."ciiaiee: the 
cultivation of one’s taste or inclination 
may be said to contribute t(» one's own 
skill or the jierfeetion of the thing itself; 
but the niiiid requires culture previously 
to this jiarlieular exertion of the powers. 

NolwitlistaiKtiu}'till'. laouH) (oftavii 
sonir liiiiu wall us. Uh'h m'M'i tl iii<'- 

lliuilsol culUvutxmj iiiid luiiuoMii ' it Amun' .. 

lliil 111..' Fh-.n'i. 

In o^oij Ino.'Vbt li.is ‘.(•wii iIicm- i'.uK -I'l . 

Ot luve .111*1 aaniii.iiion. >t‘t iii \.iiii 
Wiiiiout t.in tulnac'i kind iiHu-nial aid. 

A KFN.II'i 

Civilization is the fir't stage of culti¬ 
vation ; refinement is the last : we civi¬ 
lize su\ages b) divesting tliern of their 
rudeness, and giving them a knowledge 
ol sueli aits as are reijuisile for civil so- 
ciet) ; we cultivate people in general hv 
calling forth their powers into aeiion and 
indepeiiileiit exertion; -we refine iheui 
b) the introduction of the liberal arts. 
The iiitruduction of (Jhnstuimty has 
been the best means ol civilizing the 
rudest iialions. cultivation ofilio 

mind in serious pursuits tends to rejuie 
the sentiiiieiits wilhuiil debilitating the 
eliiiracler; but the cultivation of tlu; 
liberal arts may be pursued to ii vicious 
ixteiit, so Us t*j introduce an execssne 
rejinenieni of ieelmg that is incompa¬ 
tible with real manliness. 

’i’o rvilize Itw imt- utipololi'd world 
Ai'<l l.y It uiidc'i tli»* ifhliamt of klw^, 

To in.iKc Ill,It) luild nii<t soci.ihk* to m. ii. 

'I'o 4 ulUnri' tin* \\ il«i iK-fiilioii!. h.iA .im* 

V\ illi wi'.dimi di fi]dim', iiiid lib'i.** nils,— 

'I’ll’ «'ml)oilis,linifUi‘. ol hU ‘1 \ ii'lufs like tlu-s** 

Make luini.iti ji.iiuu* slinii*. AoiasoK. 

I’oetis iii.iUcs apuncijiil auiiisemeut union;; uii- 
]>oli Ill'll II.Ill*,II,, ina Ill .1 couiitiy \i’i;;Hig lo the 
fMi.in "'ll ji.iiiitwi;; and niiisie i oiiii* ill 

I'll •* -jllalf. IJol.DsMIIlI 

rUj/nVATlON, 'llLl.ACiK, IllIS- 
iJAMiiiY. 

CULTIVATION has a much more 
ftomprehen'sive meaning than either til¬ 
lage or huahandrif. TILLAGE is a 
mode of cultivatiofi that extends no 


fartlier than the preparation of the 
ground for the reception of the seed; 
vulUvation includjs the wliole process 
by which the produce of the earth is 
brought to maturity. AVe may till 
without cultivating; but we cannot 
cultivate, as far as respt'cts tlu* soil, 
without tillaiie. 11 US HAN DRY is 
more extensive in its meaning than ill- 
latie, but not so extensive as cultiva¬ 
tion. Tillage respects the act only of 
tilling the giouiid ; hn.slnindrt/ is eni- 
])loyed for tlie ollico of cultivating lor 
duinestic pur])OM*s, A cultivator is a 
gt'iieral term, defined only b} tin* ob¬ 
ject that is cnltivatcit, as the cultivator 
of the graju*, or llie oliye ; a tiUcr is a 
labourer in tlie soil that peil’oiins the 
ollice for uiiidher: a /ito>(HinJunin is an 
bumble s’jiecies of rnl/ivalor, who hini- 
sell pi‘ru»iins the w bole olliee ot cn/ti 
raiinz the groiiiul lor domestic pui- 
P'ses. 

() Mjlll ‘.Wl'lllli/ lull". 

Oil wliirli Iht* ]i<mci *>1 iii!Uiii udi iu*-, 

Ami joj.s lit M'<‘ 111*' wuiKli'i'. 1)1 )i s lull ' rii'iv-av 

Till*'.*' ])iin''.plis ol ^iiiod hits! iiv')!/ i,i:i iliH)UL,h 
Ills (Ilcsio.l s) WDik. aiul diit’i linl iiiiii t'l till* * 1**111 *■ 
ot lillitii* . 111*1 im'irlMmii-t' lor tli.' hiilij*-*'! ol iii.it 
Wllicll is till' lUO-l I'M’.'.loill, ol tlll'Ill. 111*. 11 

We liiid uu iin.tae ol lli** two st.iu-s. tlie coni' in 
ami till'actae. Iii;iiied out in lliu pi isuns i,| 
Miel ami <’.iiti. In the lao piinnliM' titides, tli.ii ol 
the .shepherd and lli.it ol the Hacon 

cuNMNf;, suirjLi:, ma, 

w 1L\ . 

CUNNING, r. Art. CRAFTY sig¬ 
nifies having craft, that is, acc..rding lo 
the original meaning ol the wonl, 1 m\ mg 
a kiiowledgi* of some tr.idi* or art; 
hence liguratiyely a})plie(l lo the eli.i- 
raetor. Sl liTl.E, m french .\n/j/il, 
and Jaitin .s///>////v ihm, Ironi .\.,/y .md 
tela a tliremi dru'ivn to be fine; lit'iice 
ill the figurative m iisi- m whieli it is 
luT(* taken, fine or atiiie in ihoi.ghl. 
SJ.Y is in all piuliability e.oimected 
with .slow, and .sleek, or snioolh : delihe- 
lation and smoothness enlering veiy 
mnc.li into tlu* si'ii^o* of .s///. WTLS 
signifies di''posCMl to u tfc.s or stratag(‘ms. 

All these epithet", agree in (>\pre.s*'iirj 
an u])tilnd(‘ to ('inplo) jucioiar and 
secret mean*'' to the aUainiucnl of an 
end: they ilifier f)nncip..lly in the i-e- 
creey of the means, or tlie degiee ol cir¬ 
cumvention that is eiiiplojed. The 
running man show's Ins dextenlv simply 
in eoneoaling; this requires little more 
vhaii reservedness and taciturnity: the 
eraftij man goes farther; he shapes his 
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WDrds and actions so as to lull sus- 
])icJon . hencc! it is that a child may bo 
cunnings but au old man will be crafty : 
a subLe man has more acuteness of iii- 
\ention than cither, and all liis schemes 
arc hidden by a veil that is impene- 
iralile to common oli'.ervation : the cua- 
King man only to the concealment 
of an immcdiati* oliject; the crajly and 
siiblle man have a remote object to con¬ 
ceal : tl.us men are cunning in their 
ordinary c aiceriiis; politiinaiis are crajty 
or snblie : but the former are more ^o as 
1o the end, and the latU*r a.^) to the mean^. 
A man runnuig and crafty by deeiK ; 
hi‘ 1.-5 iiulj/lc mo'll 1) by means of uords 
aloiii', or wonK and actions c.nnbined. 
-lyn CSS' H a Miii;ai kind of 
the a// man ixoes cautiously and silently 
to \ioik. IVilinrss is a species of cun¬ 
ning or crafty aiiplicable only to cases 
oi attack or defence. 

lli'Mv* Is Still vtvii'l that can iiocr f.ol if 

' MU IMMOIK .• ^.M't It I) lirO’il, .mil w !m' h t.Ufii ])i.ic 
ti'Cii h\ \Ni Ill'll 111 Liii'iU'i nt iiiiiiij ill ui Mil'll*: 
lliii i> I'l ('tiaii^'i* sidi'-' iui .1 V tiilf Willi lilt' ii'.ilttus 

III 111 , .liul U) luiu lii'.o.Nii jM'^itiu ni'iu hiiii'i'il 

Aiiiii'.os' 

r’l'nii,}!] IS I lion It) he met with in linit''' th<*m- 

, .mil 111 |H‘l-011S who .UC hUl ihf U'lNlSt u* 

1 luM's imlll lliflll All MsuS'. 

Yon will liiiil I hr t x.iiini't’s to 111 'Irw ami i.ur tif 
wi Im'iI, iiiii>iiiu'ipic ! iiK'ii .ilMinini; liillv t!it' .ittoin- 
j.li■.hinriil 1)1 ill-1. t/'r,7 designs. Illt. 

'Dip p ot o' ri\ ssii,, III 11,1 I ri’s ()d\sst'\ , Is M‘iy 
>(iui h 'idiiiiird li\ \li tnllr, .is prip't'Viu;; lliat l.ibio 
wail veil .u'lfc.ildr plots .Hid iii'in .K'irs, not o.ili lij 
Oil' ,ii,m\ idiriitiio's 111 his \ ,i\.lo,-aii<i the 
(.1 Ills 111 tl,l\ loin, lull I'N the l.lllMUs C.llln'.llllii'Uls 
.iiid dis uMiirsi III hiM pcisoii m be\i oil pots ol 
his jiMi'iii. AdiU on. 

ll Ml 1 or Join roiii’s’po'idr'il h.i'i coiisnUi'd nir m 
\Olll d'si'Mlll-I' llpilll OiC cir, I I ould ll.lti lied jou 
iliil (111* r\r o! Lioli'l.i Is s'/ / w.Hi'hUll whin' ll 
i.'oU- nr,.,'hiir.il Sii. t ' . 

' iiip’oir his .ud , till riolru.oiih Knows 
( hr si>( il'l ( .Ills' ,111 I I , ir ol .ill thj W ors ; 
f'li.t 111 si I hr ti'il,/ w i/iii'l 111 11 s'. In- 1.111^ III. 
i’oi, uiu'oiisu.iiii d, hr luilhnip; U-ils Jui ium;;.it 

I»it\ HI N. 


ftAir, III'.AI., IJDMLDV. 

CUIIE, in Latin enroy sif^nifies to 
take care ol’, that is, by distinction, to 
lake caui ol that winch retjuircs par- 
licuiar care, in order to rcniose an e\il. 
HEAL, III German funtcny comes from 
belt uliole, sionifMiu; to make whole 
that which is unsound. KI’AIEDY, m 
Latin rcnicitinniy is compounded of re 
and inedeor to cure or Jiealy w hi< li conies 
Iroin the Greek ftiji^yfiat. and 
Media, the (toimtry which contained the 
|;-reatesl number of healing plants. 
Tlie particle re is here but an intensi\e. 

To cure is employed for what is out 


of order ; to heal for that which is 
broken: diseases are cured, wounds are 
healed; the former is a complex, the 
latter is a simple process. Whatever 
requires to be cured is wronj^ in the 
system ; it rerpnres many and various 
applications internally and externally; 
whatever requires to be healed is occa¬ 
sioned externally by violence, and re¬ 
quires extornal applications. In a state 
of relinenieiit men have the ^^reatest 
number of disorders to be cured; in a 
sa\a”:e slate there is more occasion for 
the healing art. 

Will tojs iimuso when mi d'niucs cannot cure, 

Youno. 

Si.-irrly ail ill totniiiiiin life hrlongs. 

Hut wh.it our lullirs rau'.-i*, or mutual wrongs ; 
l>r ll Miitir stupes liDui Hiovidi'uer we li el, 

Hr .•'inkt's wall pity, and but wounds to henU 

Jknyns, 

Cure is used as properly in the moral 
us tile natural sense ; heal m the moral 
sense is altogether li^ui alive. The dis¬ 
orders of tlie mind are cured w'lth 
greater ditlieulls than those of tlie 
b.)d\. The hrcatdies which have been 
made in the alfectioiis of relatives 
towards each other, can be healed by 
nothin*' but a Christian sjinit of for¬ 
bearance and Ibri'iveiiess. 

It ihi' foul body liu'ls disoidfr d iiaiiL's, 

TI.eii liiiig- uu'duinal can giM* us case; 

'I’lic soul, no -Hsculipiau uicdiciiie cau cure. 

(iKNTI.UM.VN. 

\\ li.d hf.thnif liaiid can pmu the bnlm ot pcuco 
And tuiii lay sight iiiid.iuntcii on tlir tomb? Youso. 

To rentedijy in the sense of applMiig 
remedies, has a moral application, m 
winch it accords most with rni’e. Evils 
are either cured or remedied, but the 
fcrnier arc ol' a much mure serious 
nature than the latter. The cmIs hi 
society require to bo cured; an oiins.>^ion, 
a defieieiicy, ora mischief, reipiires to 
be remedied. When bad habits be¬ 
come imeteriile, the} are pul out of the 
reach of cure. It is an exercise lor the 
nij^eniuty of man 1 «j attempt to remedy 
the Tario'us troubles and inconveniences 
which are daih occurring;. 

a lu* pool ari" h.df as w u'lchi’.l .ii^ tlie rich, 

W hose iiuiud .aid p.iudul piiMlegt* it is 
At oiu'f to bi'.'u .1 doubU' load of wof, 

'J'o li't'l the stings <<l ••nvy and ol want; 

Dutiugoous wuni I Uitli Indies cauuol I'urc / Vuitmi. 

lAery iii.in li.is frequent grievances which only 
the solicitude of friendship will discover and rvmr.y, 
Jou S’SON 

CURE, REMEDY*. 

CURE (v. To cure) denotes either 
the act of curing, or the thing that 
curca, REMEDY is mostly employed 
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for the thing that remedies. In the 
former sense the remedy is to the cure 
as the means to the end ; a cure is per¬ 
formed by the application of a remedy. 
That is incurable for which no remedy- 
can be found; but a cure is sometimes 
performed without the application of 
any specific remedy. The cure is com¬ 
plete vvheii the evil is entirely removed; 
the remedy is sure which by proper ap- 
phcatioii never fails of ellectiii^ the 
cure. The cure of disorders depends 
upon the skill of the physician and the 
state of the patient; the ellicacy of re¬ 
medies depends upon their suitable 
choice and application: but a rare may 
be defeated, or a remedy made of no 
avail, by a variety of circunibtances in¬ 
dependent of cither. 

Why slmuhl ho ihunse ihcsn tu oii.huo 

ll'th-Jith tmihl gi.ml uu I'veil.isit.iiij’ <«»< 

itliiiu tlicie s sonifUnKj,' whit-iM-'s in his c.u 
(I'ho' 1,1111 he’tl hidi* ilj h« hj.s>uiuclj to 1 l,u. 

Ns. 

Tho yroat didhct of Tlionihou’s Simsous is waiU ol 
nii'thud; but tol this 1 know not that then- aas any 
rnufdy, Johnson. 

A cure is soiuotinics em ployed lor the 
thing that cureSy which brings it nearer 
in sense to the word remedyy the former 
being apjilied to great matters, the latter 
to small. (Quacks always hold forth 
their nofitruiiis as infallible cures not 
for one but for every sort of disorder; 
eipeneuce has, however, fatally jiroved 
that the retnedy iii most cases is worse 
than the disease. 

P.u tiCtil.ii ]>iiuislmiunts art* the cuic for accidnatal 
dibleuipeii) in the .state. liUKKt.. 

Tiie tliree lords agteed on pioroguiiig the Patha- 
ttient as the only luiudy left m the jneseut di.s- 
leuifcr. W. TiMixt. 

CUKlOUSj I^QU1S1TJVK, ^KY1^G. 

CURIOUS, in French curieuXy La¬ 
tin curiosusy from cura care, signifying 
full of care. IN QUJSITl VE, in Latin 
rnquisUuSy from inquire to inquire or 
search into, signifying a disposition lo 
investigate thoroughly. FRYING, 
1‘rom pry, changed from tlie French 
weaver to try, signifies the disposition 
to try or sill to the bottom. 

The diNposilion to interest one's self 
ill matters not of iiiimediatc concern is 
the idea common to all these tenns. 
Curiosity IS directed to all objects that 
van grality the inclination, taste, or un¬ 
derstanding ; inquifyitiueness to such 
things only as satisfy the understanding. 
Tho curious person interests himself in 
all the works of nature and art; he is 
curious to try effects and examine 


causes: the inquisitive person endea 
vours to add to his store of knowledge. 
Curiosity employs every means which 
falls in its way in order to procure gra¬ 
tification ; the curious man uses his own 
powers or those of others to serve his 
purpose: inquisitiveness is indulged 
only by means of verbal inquiry ; the in- 
qmsiUre person collects all from others. 
A traveller is curious who examines 
every thing for himself; he is mquisi- 
tive when lie minutely questions others. 
Inquisitiveness is therefore to curiosity 
as a means to an end; whoever is curious 
will naturally be i/iqnisitive, but he who 
is tnqmsiiire may be so either I'loin 
curiosity or from other motives. 

Thi'n* IS something in the mind of men which 
jjnes liejoml haie ti/noiiO/, unde\eu c.ui u-u a-h.idow 
of llleud^hlp witli thosi* gieat geniuses whom we 
have known to ixeel iii lorrnei ages. Poei-. 

Tlie leasoiis of these irislitulioiis (^tlie Cliiisti.m 
festnalsj, tlioiigli tliej might he loigotteii and oh- 
seiiied hj along couise ot jeais, eouhl not hut he 
vciN well known bj llio^e v\ho lued in tlie tliree 
last ceiitiiia‘s, and liu a me.ins ot aitotinmg tiie is- 
Pagans, in the linth of our Satioiii s his 
toiy. AjiiU.soN 

Cun* us and inquisitive may be holli 
Used 111 a had sense ; prying is uevttr 
Used otheru ise than m tv hud sense. lu- 
quisitircy as in the former ease, is a 
vnode of curiosity, and ]>ryiu^ is a sjie- 
cies of eager curiosity. A curious per¬ 
son takes unallowed means of learning 
that which he ought not to wish to know ; 
an inquisitive person puts many imper¬ 
tinent and trouldesoine questions: a 
prying temper is unceasing in its en¬ 
deavours to get acquainted with the 
secrets of others, (.‘unosity is a fault 
most fretpient among females; inqui¬ 
sitiveness IS most general among child¬ 
ren ; ix jjrytng temper belongs only to 
people of low character. A well-dis- 
ciplincd mind checks tho first rihings 
of idle curiosity: children should he 
taught early to siijipress uii inquisitive 
temper, winch may so easily become 
burdensome to otliers: those who are of 
a prijunj, temper are insensible tu every 
thing but the desire of unveiling what 
lies hidden; such a dispo.sition is often 
engendered by the unlicensed indul¬ 
gence of curiosity in early lilc, which 
becomes a sort of passion in iipcr years. 

A niHii of is void of ull fahh, and it i.« 

better to trubt letteis or any Inipurtunt Hecrets. to any 
otic Uian to liiundB and lumiliais of uii uiquistttve 
tenipei. Pope. 

])y adlieiiiig tenacioubly to liia opinion, and ex 
liibitiiig other lUBtancenof a prying diHpuBiUoii, Lord 
ijeurge Sackville had rendered himself disagreeable 
Ui the comniauder'in>chief, Suollst 
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CURSORY, HASTY, SLIGHT, DESUL¬ 
TORY. 

CURSORY, from the Latin currOt 
sij^nifies run over or done in runninj^. 
HASTY signifies done in haste. 
SLIGHT is a variation of light. DE¬ 
SULTORY, from dcsilio to leap, sig¬ 
nifies leaped over. 

Cursory includes both hasty and 
slight; it includes /ni-s///inasmuch as 
it expresses a quick motion ; it includes 
slight inasmuch as it conveys the idea 
of a partial action: a view may be 
either cursory or hasty^ as the former is 
taken by design, the latter from care¬ 
lessness : a view may be eitiicr cursory 
or sli^;ht; but the former is not so im¬ 
perfect as the latter: an author will 
take a cursory view of those points 
winch are not necessarily connected 
With Ills subject; an author who takes 
a hasty view of a subject will mislea<l by 
Ins errors; he who takes a shi(ht \icw 
will disappoint by the shallowness of his 
information. Retween cursory and de¬ 
sultory there is the same »hlVerence as 
between running and leaping: we run 
in a line, but we leap from one part to 
another; so remarks that uie cursoiy 
ha\e still more or less eonnexiun, but 
remarks that are desultory are without 
any coherence. 

S,v\:ii'o iiiiiiKlctl m cursor;/ conversation wiUi the 
s.iiiic sUMiliiu's', of iittcnliuti .ii uthcih appls t>> a 
lecture. .Iuhnmin. 

Tlic cmpc’or Macriims luul once rosohnl to 
aliohhh rescripts (of the empciurs), .md retain 

uiil) tlic /'cneral edicts; lie cuiihi not be.ir thattho 
Uu'ty and ciiidu aiisweis of such princes us Com- 
niiuius and ('arucalla should he reverenced as laws 
lli.ACKsrosE. 

The wits of Cluiiles’!! tunc had seldom inoie than 
sltijlil .ind supeifiLial mows. Johnson. 

If eomjiiission e^el he fell from the t»rute instinct 
<if iiuiiistmcteil natuie, it will only produce eflects 
dcsultorij and transient. Johnson. 

CUSTOM, IIAIJIT. 

CUSTOM, in French coutnmcy pro¬ 
bably contracted from the Latin cojisuc' 
turn, participle of co}isursc() to accustom. 
HABIT, in French habit, Latin habi-- 
tudo, from habco to liave, marks the 
stale of having or holding. 

Custom is a fretjuent repetition of the 
same act; habit the effect of such repe¬ 
tition : the custom of rising early in the 
morning is conducive to the health, and 
may in a short time become such a habit 
as to render it uo less agreeable than it 
is useful. Custom supposes an act of 
the will ; habit implies an involuntary 


movement: a custom is followed; a 
habit is acquired. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if tney see 
any printed or written paper ujioa the ground, tu 
take It up and lay it usiile careliilly, as not knowing 
blit it may contain some piece ot the Alcurun. 

Addjsun. 

If :i loose and careless life lias brought a man into 
habits of diss)]jution, and led linn to neglect thu.se 
leligiuui, duties which he owed to his Makei,let him 
rttuiu to the regular worship of Uod. Bimiu 

Custom is applicable to bodies of 
men; habit is confined to the indi¬ 
vidual : every nation has customs pecu¬ 
liar lo itself; and every individual has 
habits peculiar to Ill's age, station, and 
circumstances. 

I d.ue not shock my reader with the desciiption of 
the custojus and nianneis ol these harbaiiaus (the 
Hottentots). lli’OiiEs. 

The force of education is so great, that we inav 
tuould the minds .uid tn.itnieis uf the >ouug lulo 
w h.it sli.ipe we ple.i-e. uud gi\e the luipiessious of 
t-uc’.i /oibifA as shall e\ei atu-rwards remain. 

A 1 IhKBUK, 

Customary and habitual, the epithets 
derived from these wurd^, admit of a 
similar distinction: the customary ac¬ 
tion IS that winch is repeated after the 
manner of i\ custom; the habitual ac¬ 
tion Is that which is done by the force 
uf habit. 

This tUAtomaii/ supcruuity gu w too delicate f >i 
truth, and Switt, witli all ius penetraliuu. allowed 
himsell to be dehghtcii wilii low llatlery. Juunsok 

We have all reason to believe that, amidst uuni- 
belles^ infirmities which attend humanity, what the 
gieal .Imlgewill chiefly re;.aid is the habitual pn 
\ailing tuiu ul our heart and life. JIla.u. 

CUSTOM, FASHION, MANNER, 
I'RACTU K. 

CUSTOMS. FASHIONS, and 
MANNERS are all employed for 
communities of men: custom (r. Cus¬ 
tom, habit) respects established and 
general modes of action: fashion, in 
French fa^'on, lioniyai lo to do or make, 
regards partial and transitory modes of 
making or doing things: fnaiiner, in 
the limited sense in winch it is here 
taken, signities the manner or mode of 
men's living or behaMiig in their social 
intercourse. 

Custom is authoritative; it stands in 
the place of law', and regulates the con¬ 
duct of men in the most important con¬ 
cerns of life: fashion is arbitrary and 
capricious, it decides in matters of 
triliiiig import: 7nanners are rational; 
they are the expressions of moral feelings. 
Customs have most force in a simple 
state of society; fashions rule most 
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where luxury has made the greatest 
progress ; manners iiva most distuiguish- 
ablo ill a civilized state of society. 
Customs' are in tlieir nature as un¬ 
changeable as fas/lions are variable; 
niannvrs depend on culti\ation and 
collateral circumstances; customs die 
away or are abolished; fashions pass 
away, and new ones lake their place; 
manners are altered either for the 
better or the worse. 

'I'hf custom of lopi-fst'iitiug ttu^ gui*l‘tun e for 
the lo>s of tin* (lead by our liai>it.s. reit.iuily bad ita 
liM* lioui llic leal boiKui id milIi a*, wen* too inii< b 
(Ubtiebscd to lakt: Hit* care llu'j ouglil of then diess. 

iSlt KLl . 

i)f beasts, it, la eouCubs'd, the ape 
tloiiies lieaiesl U:> iii hiitiiaii sli.ipe ; 
l.iUe auui, be imuaie> imi li^lK'/oea, 

Ami imiliou is hia iiiliiit^ pa^aiuii. Stv.! i 

Tlieir auiib, then aits, tl.eir I d .-i lov*. 

And ho^\ thej ssiii, and sfliCiice the u m 

Da, ot' . 

niACTlCK, in Latin pmcHca, 
Greek Tr^uK-tKii, from Trfjtarcrio to do, sig- 
miles actual doing or the thing done, 
that is, by distinction, the legularly 
doing, or the thing regularly <lone, in 
winch sense it is most analogous to 
ru^tnm; but the former simply coiive)^ 
the idea of actual jierlormance; tiie 
hitler includes also the acca's.bOi} uh a 
of rcpelitiuii at stated periods; a yrac- 
/icc may be defined as fre<|uent or un- 
ire<iuent, regular or iriegular; but a 
custuni does not rtdpiire to be qualiiied 
by any siudi epithets : it may be the 
practice of a jierson to do acl» of cha¬ 
nty, as the ocA'asion lecpnres; but, 
wiicn he uniionnly dues a paiticuhir act 
of cliarity at any gnen period of iJie 
}ear, it is prujierly denomuiatcd lus 
cu-siont. 

Sa\agt* ho touched with flu* dibc(»u*ij of Ins 
ical mother, that it w.is hi.slieiiucui /tuntirr to walk 
111 tin* diiik eti'inngrt lui seteiai houii, helnu* hei 
il M,I, with hopes t)l heeintt lioi as ^)u• nnghl eio*nei 
.ipaitineiJla with a caudle lu hei liaiid. JmiAbOA. 

Both jjrue/ice and custom are general 
or particular, but the former is ui)> 0 ' 
lute, the latter relative; a prat lice 
may be ado[)ted by a number ol per- 
soiih without rcl'ereiice to each other; 
but a c«.s/oy/i is alw ajs Ibllowed eitlier 
by iniilation or prehcnplion: tiio prac¬ 
tice of gaming Um, always been fol¬ 
lowed by the vicious pan of society; 
but it is to be hoped for the honour 
of man that it will never become a 
custom. 

Ilia answer was. that he could gay no more to us 
tlian that it was hia custom ao to do; if ht* knew u 
better custom he would obser\ c that. Nxcuolls. 


Tlic practice having occasioned much scniidul, it 
was decreed that the htames bhould lor the I'uiinu 
be only used witliiu the waUa uf the chuicli. 

WniSAiLv 


D 

DAILY, DIUUNAL. 

DAILY, from dui/ and it he, signi¬ 
fies after the inaniuT or in the lime ol 
the dat/. DIURNAL, from dicrs day. 
signilics belonging to the da//. 

J)aiii/ IS the collotpiial term which is 
applicable to wliate\cr })asscs in the 
daij time ; diurnal is the scientific t(‘nn, 
which applies to what pa>scs within or 
belongs to the astronoinical dat/: tlie 
phtsiciaii makes daih/ Msits to his 
patients; the earth is ^aid b\ astrono- 
niers to have a ditinial motion on its 
own axis. 

.\11 creatmes el-e foiget then dmh/ eaie, 

.Vnd bh ep, tht* ci*nimoii ^lU ol naiiiu*, .shan* 

Ih.iM n 

Half xef lemaiijs utisuii^', but nauow buuii 1 
"N'llhiuthe visible diM/«((/ Minor;. 

DAiM’Y, DhblCACV. 

Thkse terms, whieh are in vogue 
among epicures, have some shades ol 
dillerence m tlu'ir significalum not alto¬ 
gether undeserving of notice. DAIN¬ 
TY, Irom dain^ dci^n^ in Latin di^nus 
wot till, applied to that which l^ of 
worth td* \alue, - of course only lo such 
things as ha\e a suiierior ialue in the 
e^tnnalion ol epieuie-*,: and eon.so(|ueml\ 
cim\e}s a mure po.Mli\e meaning th.ui 
DELICACY, inaisinuch as a daiitfi/ 
may bt‘ tlial which is extreinel) lirU- 
caf(\ a delicar;/ is sonietiincs a sp»,'cics 
ol dauiti/; hut tliere are inau\ deli¬ 
cacies winch are allogidlier siuied to 
the most delicate apjtetite, that are 
neitlier cosll) nor rare, two (pialities 
which are almost inseparahlc Iroin a 
dainitf: those wiio indulL'e themsehes 
fieels in dainties'ca\d delicacies scaicely 
know what it is to eat wiili an appetite ; 
hut those who are tem\>eiiile in tluir 
use of the enjojimuits ot lile will he 
enabled to derive pleasure lioui ordi¬ 
nary food. 

My lainllurd's cellar, Hhjck’d with hecr ami ak*. 
Instantly brings the choicest Ihjuorh out, 

Whether we ask'd lor hoine-brew’d or lor sluut, 

Fur mead or cider; or, with dainlio led, 

Itiug fur a flask or two of white or red. i^wiFT 




DANGER. 

she turns, on hospitiihle thoughts intent, 

What clioicc to chuso foi dcltcavy best. Miltok. 

DANGEli, PERIL, HAZARD. 

DANGER, ill French danger^ horn 
tlic J.,atin dauinum a loss or damage, 
signifies the ehanco of a loss. PERIL, 
in French penly comes from pereo^ 
whicli biginlies either to go over, or to 
perish : and pericuhiiiit which signi- 
lie-, literally tliat winch is undergone; 
(leMgnating a critical situation, a rude 
trial, which may terminate in one's 
rum. HAZARD, i'. ('hawe.^ hazard. 

'i’he i(li‘a of cliaiice or uncertainty is 
coin moll to all the.^e terms: but the two 
loriiier may sumeliinea be foreseen and 
calcnhiUid upon ; the latter is purely 
lOMtument. are far amt near, 

01 dinar} and exlraurdiiiarv ; tliey meet 
it we do Hot in search of them; 
pi'/'ifs are ah\a\s distant and exlraor- 
(hiiai } : we must go out of our e )ur>e to 
expose oursel\es to them : iu the (fillet 
w.iiu of life, as in the most bu>y and 
tumultuous, it is the lot of man to be 
sunounded by daaLier; the mariner 
.uul the traveller who goes m search of 
uiilsiiowii eountrie.-. ])ut themselves iu 
iho wa} of undergoing perils both h) 
sea and land. 

I’l iii«l III'tilt* l.ooms lui^litN J(AO h.is bhuun, 

(nM I'llain (lauu tou uibliU luu. 

I Mill til U iliii’ tlrlu"!* tliiou^^h llu* u:itt*i\ u.!-.!!*. 
SucJi Iciijtli t;l u*ai*>, sm li \.ii lo.is//tn/' pa-.!, 

.it last I M .41 (I, III Laliiim wc i< pan. Duvdi n. 

J>afi,ii(‘r and peril are ajijihed to 
jiositive omIs ; hazard icspects the pos- 
bihilily of go td as well asofe\il. Wlieii 
we aie nivolNed ill danger we are in a 
situation to lose what we wish to retain ; 
when \ve run tin; hazard of a battle wo 
imi} eilher w 111 or lose. 

ihnu-iuiil ./iia )iii lie m w.ivl la \\n\ait 
'1 111* i)UM-ej.r. ' C'i)\vi’i.K. 

t). I* \. It', tla'll cai0, amt t iii*u il»"li;;lit was .>ue; 

Dill* cDmiiuiii lut-aul 111 ilie w.ii lliey f'luiinl 

i)H\DLN. 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithets that are derived Iroiii these 
li'i ms. 

It is dmi^erims' for a }uiith to act 
withiint the a(l\ieeof Ins friends: it is 
perilous for a tra\eller to explore the 
wilds of Africa; it is hazardous ior'<x 
merchant to speculate in time of war: 
experiments in matters of jiolicy or gO' 
veriiuient are always dangerous; a 
journey through deserts that arc in¬ 
fested with beasts of prey is perilous ; 
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a military expedition, conducted with 
inadequate means, is hazardous. 

Hoar this, and tremble! all whot^uuld be great. 
Yot know not what at tends that t/anyVeui,w lotched 
stuU*. Jes'v.ss. 

The Kfisly Ixmr is singled from his herd, 

A inat«:h tor IlerculeN; round him tliey fly 
In elides wide, and < adi in pabsin;; bemls 
Ills feather'd death into hia biawuy sides; 

Rut perilous th’ attempt. SoMEuvtM.E 

The previou.*! steps being taken, and the time fixed 
for iiiwn hazarduus attempt, .Vdrniial iluime-< tiuAed 
with his (.(lu.iiirun lanliei up tlie iiver about tliieu 
le.igues above the pi.ice appointed lor the di>!eni- 
barkauon, that he might deceiTe the enemy. 

SMOM.ru 1. 


DA HEN U, BOLD. 

DARING signifies having the spirit 
iu dare. BOLD, c. Audaeitij. 

These terms may be both taken m u 
had sen**ie; but daring much otlener 
tliaii bold ; in eilher ea>e daring ex- 
pres'scs much more than bold: he wiitt 
ISprovokes resisluneo uiii] eourls 
danger ; but tiie bohl muii is combined 
to overcome the resi'itaiice tliut i.s ofiered 
to him : a man rnu} be bold in liie U'**e 
of words only ; he mu&l be daring in 
actions : he is hold in the defence of 
truth; he is daring in luiIiUir} eiiur- 
pr .'C. 

Too diniifj prmcel nh! whither doiil thou run: 

All! tov» loif'ottul 01 llij wUu and sou, Povi.. 

Thui cnised •■tei*!, aiul inore accursed poid, 

(i.ue nubcluel biilh, and made that misduL*! /xe' 

DiUiih.v. 

DARK, OBsCFRE, DIM, MV^Ti- 
UIOI'S. 

DARK, in Saxon deor<‘y is doubtle>s 
coimected w ith the German dnnkcl dark 
and diinst a vapour, which is a cause of 
darkness OBNt’URE, m Laiiu ob~ 
sciirus, compounded of oh and scuruSy 
Greek oKitinuj and ukki a shadow, signi¬ 
fies literally interrupted hy a shadow. 
DIM is but a variation of dark, 
dnnkel, Hze. 

Darkness exjiresses more than obscu- 
ritif : the former denotes the total pri¬ 
vation of light; the latter only the di¬ 
minution of light. Dark is uppo.sed to 
light; (>6.srM/-e to bright: whai is dark 
IS altogether liidden; what is obseure 
is not to be seen distinctly, or without 
ail effort. 

Darkness may he used either in a 
natural or moral sense ; obscurity only 
in the latter ; in which case the former 
conveys a more unfavourable idea 
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darkness serves to cover that which 
ought not to be hidden; obscurity in¬ 
tercepts our view of that which we 
would wish to see: the former is the 
consequence of design ; the latter of 
neglect or accident: the letter sent by 
the conspirator in the gunpowder plot 
to his Iriend was dark; all passages in 
ancient writers which allude to circum¬ 
stances no longer known, must neces¬ 
sarily be obscure : a corner may be said 
to be dark or obscure^ but the former is 
u&od literally and the latter figuratively; 
the owl is obliged, from the weakness 
of its visual organs, to seek the darkest 
corners in the day-time ; men of dis¬ 
torted minds often seek obscure corners, 
only from disappointed ambition. 

Why lire ll>y speeches dark ami tnnihlfil 
As Cretan seas, s\Ucu by waiuuy wimls? 

SMirii. 

Up tliat loads and gums no\vi»orseldomsu^^'t•(•ts 
Ids own dclicii-ncj, i)ul complains ol haul voids and 
obicurc 'Opulences. Johnson'. 

Dim expresses a degree of darkucssy 
but it is employed more in relation to 
the peihon seeing than to the object 
seen. The eyes are .said to grow diniy 
or the sight dim. The light is said to 
be dirrif by which things are but dim/y 
seen. 

The Btiirs shall fade away, the sun himself 
Crow dm with age, and nature sink in years; 
lint thou sh.dt llouiish in iiiimurlal youth. Aodi«on. 

MYSTERIOUS denotes a species of 
the dark, m relation to the actions of 
men; where a veil is intentionally 
thrown over any object so as to render 
it as inconiprehensiblo us that which is 
sacred. Dark is an epithet taken al¬ 
ways in the bad sense, but myslerioiis 
is always in an inditferent sense. We 
are told in the Sacred Writings that 
men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil. Whatever, 
therefore, is dark in the ways of men, is 
naturally presumed to be evil; hut 
things may be mysterious in the evcxits 
of human life without the express in¬ 
tention of an individual to render them 
so. The speeches of an assassin and 
conspirator will he dark : any intricate 
atfair, which involves the characters and 
conduct of men, may be mysterious. 
*1 he same distiucliou exists between 
these terms when applied to the ways 
of Providence, whicli are said to be 
sometimes dark, inasmuch as they pre¬ 
sent a cloudy aspect; and mostly 77 iy«- 
tenous, inasmuch as they are past 
finding out. 


Uamlulph, an agiut extremely proper for conduct¬ 
ing any duth intiigue, wus dispatched into Scotland, 
and, residing secretly amotig tlie lords of the con¬ 
gregation, observed and quickened their motions. 

Robertson. 

The affpctiun which Mary in her letter ex])resses 
for Bufhwell fully uccoiiuts for eveiy Kubsequeiit 
part of her eoiidiict, wltich, without admitting thi« 
ciicMunstaiicc, appears altogether vit/itcrious and 
incuiisistent. KouerisuN. 

DEADLY, MORTAL, FATAL. 

DEADLY^ or DEADLIKE signifies 
like death itself in itseflects. MORTAL, 
in Latin niortafis, signifies belonging 
to death. FATAL, in Latin fatalis 
signifies according Xofate. 

Deadly is apjilied to what is produc¬ 
tive of death; 7/tor/a/to what terminute^ 
in or is liable to death; Jalal apphes 
not only to death, but ever) tiling wdiieh 
may be of great mischief. A jioison is 
deadly; a wound or a wounded jiart is 
mortal; a step in walking, or a stej. 
in one’s conduct, may he Jatal. Things 
only are deadly ; creature.', are mortal 
Hatred is f/m////; whateser has hi'e is 
mortal. There mu) he remedies some¬ 
times to counteract that which i^ 
deadly; but that which is mortal is 
past all cure ; and that winch is fatal 
cannot be retrieved. 

On Itiiu, uiiiid't the llyuig iiiiniberK fuuiKi, 

Kinypiluh iiithcls a dt’udh/ wound. l*oi*k 

For my own part, 1 ncvi'i could think that the 
soul, while in u mortal bod\, hies. 

lluoUKs aUer Xi NoraoN 

O fatal change! become in one sad day 
A senseless corse I inaiiiniated clay. Poi'i. 

DEAL, QUANTITY, rORTION. 

DEAL, in Saxon drrl, Dutch deel, 
and German iheily from dctlen, iheilen, 
&c. to divide, signifies literally the thing 
divided or taken off. QUANTITY, Jii 
Latin quantitas, comes from quantus, 
signifying how much. PORTION, 
through the Latin purs and portio, 
comes from the U chrewparish to divide, 
signifying, like the word deal, the thing 
taken olf. 

Deal always denotes something great, 
and cannot be coupled with any epithet 
that does not express much: quantity 
is a term of relative import; it either 
marks indefinitely the how, or so much 
of a thing, or may be defined by some 
e|iitbet to express much or little : por¬ 
tion is of itself altogether indefinite, 
and admits of being qualified by any 
cpitlict to expre.s8 much or little: deal 
is a term confined to familiar use, and 
sometimes substituted for quantity, and 
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sometimes for portion. It is common 
to speak of a deal or a quantity of paper, 
a great deal or a great quanUty of 
money; likewise of a great deal or a 
great portion of pleasure, a great deal 
or a great portion of wealth: and in 
some eases deal is more usual than 
either quantify or portion as a deal of 
beat, a deal of ram, a deal of frost, a 
deal of noihc, and the like ; but it is ad¬ 
missible only in the familiar style. 

Tlim, niy tempor, or riithcr impertinent 

humour, of prytii^ lulo all sorts oi uritiug. with my 
uatuiai uversioii to locpmcity, gives me u good dtnl 
ot'emjduyment when 1 enter any liou^ein the country. 

Audison. 

There ii never room in the worhl for more lhaii a 
certiuii quautay oi measuie of ictKavn. Jounson. 

Portion is employed only fur part or 
that which is detached from the whole; 
quantity may sometimes be cruplojed 
for a number of wholes. AVe may speak 
of a large or a small quantity of books ; 
a large or a small quantity of plants or 
herbs ; hut a large or small portion of 
food, a large or small portion of colour. 

The jars ofgen’ious >virie, Aeestes* gifl, 
lie net uhroacli, iiiul lor the least |trcparM, 

In equal//othea with the M'li’woii shard. DRVntN 

Their he oi tlieni, that will lliemsehes laugh, !o 
set oil mnw quant\ly K){ haircti i>pcctutoi> to laugh 
toe, SlIAKbl'i’AKK. 

Dl-lATih DKPAKTIJKE, DKCEASK, 
DKMISE. 

DEATH signifies the act of dyinff. 
DEl*AliTUKE signifies the act of de- 
partiiifj;. DECEASE, from the Latin 
decedo to fall o(f, signifies the act of 
falling away. DEMISE, from denntto 
to lay down, signifies literally resigning 
possession. 

Death is a general or a particular 
term; it marks, in the abstract sense, 
the extinction of life, and is applicable 
to men or animals; to one or many. 
Departure^ deceasCt and demise^ are 
parlic.ular expressions suited only to the 
condition of liuman beings. We speak 

death in relerence to what happens 
before or at the time; we speak of the 
dt^ath of men generally, or of the death 
of individuals; we speak of the circum- 
stance.s of death, its causes and effects. 
Departure is a Christian term, which 
carries with it an idea of a passage from 
one life to another. Death of itself has 
always something terrific in it; but the 
Gospel has divested it of its terrors; 
the hour of departure, therefore, for a 
Christian, isr often the happiest period 
of his mortal exist cnee. 


flow quickly would the honours of illustrious 
men periiih after dsath, if their souls performpd no¬ 
thing to preserve their fame 1 

IIuaHES, after XtNoi'iKiN. 

The loss of our friends impresses ujxm us liouily 
the necessity of our ow^n departure. .Iohnson. 

Decease presents only the idea of 
leaving life to the .‘•urvivors. It i.s either 
a technical term in law fur death, or it 
is used in common discourse for the 
falling off from the number of the living. 
Property is in perpetual occupancy ; at 
the decease of one possessor it passes 
into the hands of another. 

Though men see every day peo]>Ie go to tlicir long 
home, they are not so a]jt lu be ul.umed at that, as 
at the decease of those wlio have lived longer in their 
sight. STKf.I.E. 

Demise signifies properly a putting 
olf, and in this acceptation the putting 
off mortality ; it is therefore appropri¬ 
ately used for princes, to denote that 
they at the same time put off* or resign 
an earthly crown. 

So tender is the law of supposing even a pris^i- 
bility of the King's den^/i,that las natural dibsirAuttoii 
13 geiieialK c.illed Ills demise. Iti.ACiisioNi. 

As an epitlud, dead is used collet t- 
ively; departed is used with a noun 
only ; deceased generally without a nour, 
to denote one or more, according to the 
connexion. There is a respect due to 
the dead, which cannot be violated 
without oirence to the living. It is a 
jdeasaiit rellection to conceive of de¬ 
parted spirits, as taking an interest in 
the concerns of those whom they have 
left. All the marks on the body of the 
deceased indicated that he had met with 
his death by some violence. 

The Ihing and the dead, .it las cominaud, 

"Weic coupled face lo lace, and hand to hand. 

llKYiirv 

The sophistic t j rants of Paris areloud in their dr- 
claniatioii.s again>.t \\\e departed regal tirants, who 
in tormer ages have lexed the world. IIukkk, 

It was enacted in the reign of Edward I. that the 
ordinary shall be bound lo pa\ the debts of the iii- 
teslnte.’iii the same mniiiier that exe. utors weie 
bound 111 case the deceastd left a will. lliiACKsiuNt. 


TO DEUATE, DELIBERATE. 

Thesk terms equally mark the acts 
of pausing or withholding the decision, 
whether applicable to one or many. 
To DEBATE (v. To argue, dispute) 
supposes always a contrariety of opinion; 
to DELIBERATE (v. To consult, de¬ 
liberate) supposes simply the weighing 
or estimating the value of the opinion 
that is offered. Where many persons 
have the liberty of offering their opinions, 
it IS natural to expect that there will be 
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debating; when any subject oftei*s that 
is coini)licatcd and questionable, it calls 
i’or mature ddiheration. It is lament¬ 
able when passion gets such an ascend¬ 
ency in the mind of any one, as to 
make him debate which course of con¬ 
duct he shall pursue between virtue 
and vice; the want of deJiheratinn^ 
whether in private or public transactions, 
is a more fruitful source of mischief than 
almost any other. 

To ‘'fck Nf's.toi now the chieriTsohes; 

\\ ith him 111 hole^oiue counsel to ddmle 
W lull jcl iTin.aus to save llu* sinking,' ^t.l(l^ Poi-K. 

—U hen man's life is m debate, 

Thejuili'o can nc’ci loo Uni^ delibci ate. Diivni n*. 

DEIULITY, INFlllMlT^, IMP.V.- 
CILITV. 

DEBILITY, in J/atin d'bihia^y from 
debtlts, or de privative and sui- 

mties a deticieiicy, or not having. L\- 
FIRMITY, in Latin iuJinmtuN, from 
infirmus^ or iu privative and Jirntu,s 
strong, signifies the absence of strength. 
IMBECILITY, in Latin inibecilliias, 
from imbed Ills, or in privative, and be- 
rillis, bacAllum, or baculus a stall’, sig- 
nilies not has ing a stalf. 

All these terms denote a spt cie.s of 
weakness, hut the two tormer, particu¬ 
larly the first, respect that vs Inch is 
physical, and the latter that vviiicii is 
either physical or mental. Debt lit ij is 
constitutional, or otherwise; imbecilifij 
IS always constitutional; %njirmitij is 
accidental, and results from sickness, 
or a decay of the frame. Dehilittf may 
he either general or local; iiijirniitij is 
alwajs local; imbedlity always general. 
Debility prevenisthe active jieitormance 
of the ordinary functions of nature ; it 
is a deficiency in the muscular power 
of the body : infirmity is a partial want 
of power, which interferes w ith, but does 
not necessaiily destroy, the activity : 
imbecility lies in the whole frame, and 
renders it almost entirely powerless. 
Young peiiple are frequently troubled 
with debilities in their ankles or legs, 
of which they are nerer cured. (lid 
age is most expu.sed to injirmities ; but 
there is no age at which human beings 
are exempt from infirmity of some kind 
or another. The imbeouity natural to 
youth, both in body and mind, would 
make them willing to rest on the strength 
of their elders, if they were not too often 
misled by a mischievous confidence in 
their own strength. 


As incri'a.tiQg years debilitate tlio body, so ibey 
weaken the force and diminish tlie warmth of the 
alfeutious. Hi.aik. 

Tills is weakness, not wisdom, I own, and on th.il 
nreoiint littei to be trusted to I lie liosoin of a i'rieml. 
wliere I may safely lodge all my injinuitirs. 

At'i hiinunv. 

It {<4 seldom that we are olheiwise tluin bv afllie- 
tiou anakeued to a sense ol'uiir imbeetltti/. John.sun. 


DKBT, DTIK. 

DEBT and DUE, in French du, are 
both derived from the i.atiii dehifiim, 
participle of deheo to ow’c. Debt is used 
only as a substantive ; due eillier as a 
sub.stantivo or an adjcciive. As n suh- 
slantive, debt is commoulv applied to | hal 
which IS owing from llte person spokmi 
of; due is always applied to that wliieii 
is owing to the peison : to pav one's 
debts, and receive one’s due. Sn in the 
moral appUeatioii, to pav the debt of 
iialuri*, that is, wliat is due or owing to 
nature; to give every man liis due. 

TUouL'li ClnisI W.I& as june .uid umli'liU’d, w nli )iit 
the IiMnI S|)0| 111 sill, .IS .Itnl lIlllnCI'IH'i* It'l 

y« I he ua>. jilf.ised lo make hiiiisell t lie ^'le.itcst sni 
ijt'i 111 thennihl l>v )iii|uit<itiui), .mil ji uiier hiiii-«ll 
a siiietv icsjuii.siule lui uiii liebtf, S.ii iii, 

'I’he ghosts KjiH'ted see lli' eiew, 

Depuv’d of sepulchies and laii’ial i/u<. Duydin. 


Drx'AY, Drc’i.iM:, (’onstmi'tion. 

DECAY, in French dvrhoir, from tin* 
Latin decadf), signifies hti'rallv to till 
olf t>r away. DKCT^INE, liorn the 
J.atiu deeJinn, or de and cluio. .'.ignifu s 
to turn away or lean aside. 'I’he duec- 
tion expressed by both iheisc actions is 
very similar; it is a downward iin.ve- 
ineiit, but d>cay ex])ressi‘s more tiian 
decline. IVliat is decayed is I’iilleii or 
gone; what declines leads towards a 
fall, or is goiim; when apjihed, tlau*- 
fore, to the same ulijecls, a d'clnie i?, 
jiroperly the eoinineneemeiit ol’a decay. 
The iieallh may expin ience a deehne at 
any period of life from a vanelv of 
causes, but it iititurally expenence.s a 
decay in old age. 

Some Imve llie lut of eonvertiiig i'moi the vigu,'i i f 
iiatiuiial pruK|K‘nty lulo sn miUmns ol Uoay iiimI iuui. 

IJCi.KI . 

I'orget not thy heljdess iiifiviiry iioi the fiow.iid- 
ness of lliN jouth: uiid b* .ir wiili tiie iiiliiiintii'. of 
thy :iged iuiieutH, ab.ist lUid bU|)iii>it them iii tin- 
drt'/tiie ol life. li(;oNi.).\iY oj Human Lim. 

CONSUMPTION (v. To enusumrj 
implies a rapid decay. By decay llimgs 
lose their perfection, their greatness, 
and their consistency ; liy decline they 
lose their strength, their v igeur, and then 
lustre; by consumption they lose their 
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existence. Decay brings to ruin; de¬ 
cline leads to an end or expiration. 
There are some things to which decay 
is peculiar, and some things to which 
decline is peculiar, and otlier things to 
which both demy and decline belong. 
The corruption to which material sub¬ 
stances are particularly exposed is 
termed decay : the close of life, when 
health and strength begin to fall away, 
i-i termed the decline: the decay of 
states in the moral woild takes place by 
the same jiroco.-is as the decay of fabrics 
ill tilt? nalnial world; the decline of 
tnipiii'S, lioia their stale of elevation 
and sjdendor, is a natuial figure drav.n 
fn'in tile decline ol the st'ttinir sun. 
('aiisuiiijitian 1^ seltloin apjilied to any 
thing but animal bodies except figu- 
r.ili\el\. 

Til > '■iM". vll.tll llu' slxH'N ill ‘<nu»' i' 

|{>ii tvs l.tll 1(1 ilu a. .lud iiioiiiit.i.ii- molt .1.(a\ ; 

Ilil. (l\ (1 llli \\(il(l, 111*. s,iMU;f (lowm trill.11'!', 

'1'ly tiMlm Uii i‘\Li last'', ill) u\mi Mc '.'.iU lei ns 

I Ul E. 

M'l 1 tht* (li’.itli of .liiiiuH .Tii'l Auj.'U8tns (‘.i"-.i' t' r 
l{i t t.iii < iii|in<* ill (let i t*\(‘i\ <..iy ''i I 1II. 

lU iU*L'n’t‘K tluM'nn'Uc shi .iml jimr.l aw n; 

ami li. Ill s’lcli a 'iii.ril (d iinm»i<lci.ilc jiin-ji* .ii\ 
])ab»(‘(l .it li ii;,'ili lull) ii lin.il < wsti i^pliun, Soi iii. 


IT, IM’C'KPTION. 

DECEIT and DECEPTION are 
b'lh dented from the te’b deceire (r. 
To dcedri ), and both imply the act of 
deceiving; witii this ddVeienee, that the 
deceit IS prai’lised from an expressly 
bail iiiotite, but dcri‘ptto>i mat be from 
either had oi indilVereiit umiive''. A 
jierson i.s therefori? s.iul to lie guilty of 
deceit who has sought to deceive ano¬ 
ther for his own purpO'«e.s; but dreep- 
imns may he praetised in a ditcrsil) of 
ways, and I'rom a diversity of motitcs. 

I me Ml llic ljn\ in jtlc slroji, 

t mi I .iMsit (i in Id.ili Ml txiw ’i> 111 ki'cp, 

(h (m.;1i ( yllicia, lli.M tin* swm I ttif 
M I) p.iss nil ocn, iiml imiu* jiu'vcnt lln.* r'lc.il. 

pKvni X. 

Ami now, with lunvi'-i m*w brncinl and spirits rlumml, 
\\ 1 ' iic.itl tin- w ildcrnt’s.s, wjio'.e Wfll lulii'd walks, 

W ilh iMu\iitiiu* ol slow iMid easy NWt*i*p, 

Jlfi t/itioii inmicmit—jfiM: anipU' ^)lUl■u 
'I’onaiiuw Inmiidh, CoWPFB. 

Deceit is always a personal act, and 
if there be an habitual propensity to 
deceiving, the deceit is then a charac¬ 
teristic of the person; a deceiver is full 
of deceit. Deception frequently denotes 
the state of being deceived; it is the 
effect of any agency, whether from ac¬ 
cident or design. Deceit is applied to 


cases where the understanding is inten¬ 
tionally deceived; hut there may be a 
deception on the senses as well as on 
the understanding. 

lie often nwide u-e of dissimul.ition, seldom of 
rfeifif, lot hi* ki.ew how to eoimeal without couutei 
leiiiiit'Mrilies (jU’jniMi- 

All the joy ol soriow for the hap]iiness oi c.ilumi 
tiesol othfiK 18 iirodiiei-d hy .in aet ol ihe itii.it'll!.i 
tioii that iv.ili/f.> the event, however lielilioiis, vi iii.it 
we feel, while tli-* diviptuni iasis. w liatevei e .iotiomi 
Would lie esiciled hy the Hiime good or evil happeiiiiiir 
to oiii> joIv es. JoH.VsrjX. 

Dereitfiil and deceptive 'ayq emploted 
with this distinct lull: a pei.Hin i'' said to 
he deceitful-, and a tiling deceptive. 

Th< le 1.. one <.i'(‘i!i wlii'li if would he iii.tfliiess 
noil, gn e eiedii to till* dn n jid kA mu, ili.it 

i-whell till*} make ileelai.ilioii'i ol Jioitililv .ig.iiiist 
us * M'KWI-. 

It 1 '. to be feaied tli.il the seienei*' an* above tin* 

en. '-pieheiiuioii ol t li Idieii, .uid lli.U ihi,. ii.udi- if 

eo. i .itmii lo Ihe eX(,liissiuu ol the thi' i s i-, ui.i 

iiia'.ely \ u h',. ivMiX. 


DLCKiT, Dt I’lMrrrv, Doriu.i:- 

Ul'.ALJ.NCi. 

DECEIT (r. Deceit, decepiinn). 
DUJ*J,ldTY Mgnilies donfilcnc^s iii 
fle.iling. the same a.-. DUUliI..E'DJCAD- 
ING. Tlie tN\o former may be applied 
either to habitual or particular actions, 
the latter unh to particular action 
Th ere may bo much deceit or duptiaty 
in a per'on s character or in liiis pro¬ 
ceedings; there dnulde deaiiniJt o\\\y 
where dealing goes forward. The (/e- 
edt may be nioie or les*, Nciled; the 
duplicity hc'i \ery deep, and is ahvass 
stufhed wlunever it i.s pul iiitv) practice 
Diqdicity^ in riMerence to actions, i> 
inosilt emploted fora course of conduct 
d '(thle-dealinj: is but another term t'oi 
diqilicily aw particular occasions. C'liil- 
dien of resortefl characters are Ire- 
queiitly jirone to (/cce//, Inch grows 
into consuininale d apt icily in riper 
}ears: the wealthy are oltea <'\poseil to 
mueli duplicity when lhe\ choose their 
fa\ourites among the low and ignorant. 

Till' alls ofdmPUvi LMiilimMliy fli"" 'O’.ikfr and 
h'*-, .s»*ivu*i*:ibU‘ to Uu*m ih.ii u- • ll.i'iii. Tii j oisux. 

Ni>i*c,.sitv diovc Drydi'ti Mito .a dtipllfthi of eba- 
rai-tiT thttl'is paiulul to iwllvt upon CuMBfcUi.ANn. 

M.i-^kwell (^111 ih(* Douhie-Dealer') disclobes by s'v 
liloijnj that lus mulivt* lui doubiC'dcaim<i v, a» fotu’idod 
in hia'pas^iuu lor Cy utiiia. CUMBhiiLANn. 


DliCEIT, FRAUD, GUILK. 

DECEIT (r. Deceit^ deceptirm) is 
allied lo FRAUD in rclbrence to ac¬ 
tions; to GUILE ill reference to the 
character. 
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Deceit is here, as in the preceding 
article, indeterminate when compared 
with fraud, which is a specific mode of 
deceiving; deceit is practised only in 
private transactions; fraud is practised 
towards bodies as well as individuals, in 
public as well as private; a child prac¬ 
tises deceit towards its parents; frauds 
are practised upon government, on the 
public at large, or on tradesmen; de 
veit involves the violation of moral law, 
fraud that of the criminal law. A 
servant may deceive his master as to 
the time of his coming or going, but he 
defrauds him of his property if ho ob¬ 
tains it by any false means. 

Witli such deerili lie {'ainM ttieir oa'V heaiis. 

Too pionc to civdit Ins |ieUuluius arts. in- n. 

Tlic stoiy of till' three books of the Sibyls sokl to 
T.iiquiii ^^as all ajtaud devised toi vli* oouMMueucc 
of slate. Pi.nn.Arx. 

Deceit as a cliaractcrislic is indefinite 
in magnitude; guiie marks a strong 
degree of moral turpitude in the indi¬ 
vidual. The former is displa}ed m 
petty concerns: the latter, which con¬ 
taminates the whole character, displays 
itself in inextricable windings and turn¬ 
ings that are suggested in a peculiar 
manner by the author of all esil. De¬ 
ceitful is an epithet commonly and 
lightly applied to persons m general; 
but guileless is applied to cluiractcrs 
which are the most diamotncall} op¬ 
posed to, and at the greatest possible 
distance from, that which is false. 

W'as it foi force or qutlc. 

Or some Teligioub end, >ou laia’d tins pile ? 

Diu Din. 

TO DECElVIb DELUDE, IMPOSE 
UPON. 

DECEIVE, in French decevoir, La¬ 
tin decipio, compounded of de privative, 
and capio to take, signifies to lake 
wrong. DELUDE, in Latin deludo, 
compounded of de and ludo, signifies to 
play upon or to mislead by a trick. 
IMPOSE, in Latin imposut, perfect oi‘ 
impono, signifies literally to lay or put 
upon. 

Falsehood is the leading feature in 
all these terms; they vary, however, in 
the circumstances of the action. To 
deceive Vi the most general of the three; 
it signifies simply to produce a false con- 
\iction; the other terms are properly 
species of deceiving^ including acces¬ 
sory ideas. Deception may be prac¬ 
tised in various degrees; deludwg is 


always something positive, and con¬ 
siderable in degree. Every false im* 
pression produced by external objects, 
whether in trilles or important matters, 
is a deception; but delusion is confined 
to errors in matters of opinion. We 
may be deceived in the colour or the 
distance of an object; we are deluded 
in what regards our principles or moral 
conduct. 

I would liaM* all my iiMdors take cart* lioi\ tlu'j 
mistake tbemselvca lor uncommon {tennises .ind 
men above iidc, bince il is vaiy i-asy lor tlicm to be 
deceived in this fniitictil.ir. ’ llunoi-i i. 

Deluded by a seeming exeellencc. liosfoM.M(i.v 

A deceptiim does not alway.s supjtost* 
a fault on the part of the person de¬ 
ceived, but a delusion does. A person 
is sonietiincs deceived in cases where 
deception is unatoidable: be is deluded 
through a voluntar} blindness of the 
understanding : artful j)eo)>le are some' 
tunes capable of deceiving so as not 
even to excite suspicion; their plausible 
talcs justify tht‘ credit that is given ti) 
them; when the ignorant enter into 
nice questions of politics or rel'giuii, it 
is their ordinary fate to be deluded. 

I now bc1u*%M 

Thf liaiqA day .iiqiioacli’d, noi uie rnj liojicsdccf u 'd. 

DnVDJi.N, 

Wlu) tlicicforc feccks m tbeso 
'J'nit* nisduin, liuds licr in»t. oi, by dciu.sio», 
bar worst*, her lulsu loscniblance only tnccts. 

Yowno. 

Deception is practised by an indi¬ 
vidual on himself or others; a delusion 
is commonly practised on one's self: an 
imposition is always practised on ano¬ 
ther. Men deceive others from a \ ariety 
of motives; they always impose upon 
them for purposes of gam, or llie grati¬ 
fication of ambilion. Men deceive 
themselves with false pretexts and 
false confidence; they delude ihein* 
selves with vain hopes and wishes. 

Wanton women, in Ihcir eyes. 

Men’s dcccwings do com])!ise. UHt tN . 

1, waking, view’d with grief Uie rihing sun. 

And fondly mourn'd the deui dtlusum gone. I'uKiu. 

As there seem to lie in this mfmusrript some aini- 
chronisniti and df-viattons liom the .tncieiit ortliogui- 
])hy, 1 nni nut sutisliud niyselr tiiat it i*. authentic, 
and not nither the pioductiou ut one of those, (are. 
ciun so{diislers who liuve imposed vpon the wuihl 
several spurious wuiks of this nature. Annihow, 

DECEIVEH, IMrOSTOK. 

Between the words DECEIVER 
and IMPOSTOR {v. To deceive) there 
is a similar distinction. A deceiver is 
any one who practises any sort of de¬ 
ception ; but an imjmtor is a deceiver 
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who studiously deceives by putting on 
a false appearance. The deceiver prac¬ 
tises deception on individuals or the 
public; tlie inipoator most commonly 
on the public at larj'e. The false friend 
and the faithless lover are deceirers; 
the assumed nobleman who practises 
frauds under his disguise, and the pre¬ 
tended prince who lays claim to a crown 
to which he was never born, are im- 
pofftors. 

Tlial tra-hlidii of the Joua, th:il Christ was stolen 
out tiftho {'*1^'''*. i** ancii'nt; it ivas tin* iiiMuition ot 
fho .Tows, and doini'snlic intf;,'iily of tlio witur.'.si. 
ot his rcsuru'ctiuii, m.iUiu;' lhi*m di < i irtri 

Tii.f.oi SOS 

Onr Siivitnir Mion^ht his imraclfs fn‘«|u('ntlj, and 
fo, .1 loti^ turn* lo^iMht'r. a lime miflicient to have 
delected any vnitostor in. Tii-i.ui>on. 


J)L('IX Y, DF.COUUM. 

Thoitch decency and DECO¬ 
RUM art' holii derived fi'Din the same 
word {r. I)eronifni')y they have actiuired 
a di.'sti net loll 111 their seiitso and applica¬ 
tion. De.renvif re.sj)ect> a man s con¬ 
duct ; d*'t'orum hi". behuMonr: a perMin 
conduelft Imuself with liecencif ; he be¬ 
haves with decorum. Indecency is a 
Mce ; it is the \iolatioii of public or jiri- 
\ ate morals: indecorum is a fault; it 
olfends tlie fechng.sol those who witness 
it. Nothing but a depraved mind can 
lead to practittes: indiscretion 

and thoughtles.sness may sometimes 
gi\e rise to that which is inderoroua. 
Decency enjoins upon all reUiti\es, 
according to the proximity of their 
relationslnj), to show eertam marks of 
respect to the memory of the dead: 
regard for the feelings of others enjoins 
a certain outward decorum upon every 
one who attends a funeral. 

Km'u religion ilM-lf, unless he thi‘ hand 

inutd whiv'li waits n|Mtn ht*r, is apt tu make jn'nplo 
apjieui ;;uilt} ol sumuess .lud ill huinuur 

Sp>ClATUK. 

1 will admit that .i fine woman of u corlnm rank 
'■uniiot ha\(< loo man> realMces, but at the b.ime 
lime 1 do insist njuni it, that it is ebsenii.illy her 
iiiteii’st not to li.ne the apijeaiance of any one. 
This decorum, I conless, w ill eouceal her euiuiuests ; 
hut, on the otlur h.ind, if she will he ])le,ised to re- 
llect lliat those euur)u«sts aie know n sooner or Inter, 
she will nut ui>uu un average iiiid lieiseifu luiu‘r. 

I'HKs'lXUrit.LI). 


TO DECIDE, DETEKMINK, CO^- 
CLUDE UPON. 

DECIDE, from the Latin decido, 
compounded of de and ccpdo, signifies 
to out off or cut short a business. DE¬ 
TERMINE, from the Latin determxno 


compounded of de and terminus a term 
or boundary, signifies to fix the boun¬ 
dary. CONCLUDE, w. To closcy finnh. 

The idea of bringing a thing to an 
end IS coniiiion in the .signification of 
all these words; but to decide expresses 
more promptitude than to determine: 
we may decide instantaneously, but we 
must take more or le.ss time to deter¬ 
mine; we may decide any single point 
either hy an act of external force or hy 
a sudilen act of the mind : but, in deter- 
7ninin;r any question, its extent, liiiiit.s, 
and eiery circumstance must be taken 
into coii.siderutioii; determining is there¬ 
fore an act of tleliberation. To decide 
IS an act of greater aulliorily : a parent 
df'cide\' fur a eluld, but subordinates 
sometimes determine in the absence of 
Iheir employers. Points of law are 
decided li\ the jinlite, points of fact are 
d> termined by tl»e jury. To decide is 
therefore proiierly applied to all matters 
of dispute where more or less power or 
Ibrce is required to bring il to an end ; 
to determine to all matters of comiuct 
wliieii ma\ m.ire easily be brouuht to 
an end. 

With inutii.ll lihv'd ih' Ausuiii.iii .'Oil is dNcd 
W hilc 1)11 It', IkikUms iM< h llieii claniis iix ule. 

l>lO 1)1 N. 

Thesi* c.u'um-t.uices, with tlie l.iti.'nt‘ss uf the 
lioui ,iud the ntve.s>.it> ol ''•■uuniiir tin* prizes, lU H'r- 
inoud the euuipieiing admiral to bung to. t.'>i.AK]££.. 

To determine and de dde are applied 
to practical matters; to conclude upon 
to speculative as well as practical mai¬ 
lers : as to decide the late of jiersoiis, to 
determine an\thing that interests one, 
to conclude that a ihnm is right or 
wrong, just or unjust, and tlie like. 

Kvel now e\p«*i t Kre.it tidiili;s. w lu.’li peiiiaps 

t»l iis will s,.un iitftrmi'tc, oi niii).)!>e 

New 1.1WS to he ohsened iMiliox 

Hut MO had man, however gre.it ui higli. 

Can be iuncludcU blest belun* he die. AddisON. 

In re.speet to praclieal matters, to de¬ 
termine is either said of that which is 
subordinate, or it is a partial act of the 
mind ; to conclude is said of the grand 
result; it IS u complete act of the mind. 
Many things may be determined on 
which are either never put into execu¬ 
tion, or remain long unexecuted; but 
tliat which is concluded on is mostly 
followed by immediate action. To con¬ 
clude on IS properly to come to a final 
determination^ 

Is it concluded he shall be protector? 

It is determined^ not cmcimded >«t. 

Hut so it must be, it’ the king miscgnrj’. 

HUAKSkXARF 

T 
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DECIDED 


DECISION. 


DECIDED* DETERMINED, RESOLUTE. 

A MAN who is DECIDED (v. To de- 
cidfi) remains in no doubt; he who is 
DETERMINED is unintluenced by 
the doubts or questions of others: he 
who is RESOLUTE (v. To deiei'mvie, 
resolve) is uninliuenced hy the conse¬ 
quences of his actions. A decided vhA- 
racter is at all times essential for a 
prince or a minister, but particularly so 
in an unsettled period ; a dctei'nmiied 
clmiMcter is essential for a coinmander 
or any one who has to exercise autho¬ 
rity ; a resolute ehardcter is essential for 
one who is en^aued in danjjerous enter¬ 
prises. I’ericles was a man of a decided 
temper, which was well fitted to direct 
the affairs of government in a season 
of turbulence and dis<\uietude : 1 itus 
Manlius Torquatus displayed himself 
to ho a man of a determined character 
when he put to death his victorious son 
for a breach of military discipline; 
Brutus, the murderer of Cffiaur, was a 
man of a resolute temper. 

Almost dll the hlgli-br<Ml republicans of my lime 
luue, utter a short space, become the must dretded 
tlujrough-paced com tiers. Hurke. 

A race determined, that to death contend; 

So tuTce these Greeks their last letreats defend. 

J’oi'E 

Most of the propositions we think, icasoii, dis- 
couise, nay act ui>ou, are such as wecuniiut !•.»><• 
umlonbted knowledge of their truth: yet 'ome of 
them border so near ujion certaiutj that we niuku 
uo lUmht at all about them ; hut assent to them as 
hrmh, and act accoiding to that assent as rcsoluUly, 
us if they were infallibly demonstrated. Lockk. 

DECIDED, DECISIVE. 

DECIDED marks that which is ac¬ 
tually decided: DECISIVE that which 
appertains to decision. Decided is em¬ 
ployed for persons or things; decisive 
only for things. A person's aversion or 
attachment is decided; a sentence, a 
judgment, or a victory, is decisive, A 
man of a decided character always 
adopts decisive measures. It is right 
to be decidedly averse to everything 
which is immoral: we should he cau¬ 
tious not to pronounce decisively on any 
point where we are not perfectly clear 
and well grounded in our opinion. In 
every popular commotion it is the duty 
of a good subject to take a decided part 
in favour of law and order: such is the 
nature of law, that if it were not deci¬ 
sive it would be of no value. 

A politic caution, a guarded cucunifipcction, were 
among the ruling principles of our Ibrefuthcrs in thei*' 
most decided conduct. Uvrki', 

The sentence of ouperiot Judges is final, decisive, 
and irrevocable, ])i.ACKSToirE. 


DECISION, JUDGMENT, SENTENCE. 

DECISION signifies literally the act 
of deciding, or the thing decided upon 
(». To decide), JUDGMENT signi¬ 
fies the act of judging or determining 
in general {v. To decide). SEN¬ 
TENCE, in Latin sententia, signifies 
the opinion held or maintained. 

These terms, though very different in 
their original meaning, arc now em¬ 
ployed so that the two latter are siiecii'^ 
of ilie Ibrmer: a final conclusion of any 
business is ciMiqirehended in them all; 
but decision conveis none of the colla¬ 
teral ideas which is cxi>ret.^ed hy judg¬ 
ment and sentence: tx decision has no 
respect to the agent; it may bo said of 
one or many ; it may be the decision of 
the court, of the nation, of the public, of 
a particular body of men, or of a pri\ale 
individual: but x jiulgmcnt is given m 
a public court, or among pri\ate iiuh- 
viduals; a sentence is passed in a court 
of law, or at the bar of the public. A 
decision .specifies none of the circum¬ 
stances of tho action: it may be a 
legal or an arbitraly decision; it may 
be a decision according to one's cajwice, 
or after mature deliberation : a judg¬ 
ment is always passed either in a couit 
of law, and consequently b) vntui'ot 
authority, or it is passed by an indi¬ 
vidual by the authority of his own judg¬ 
ment: a sentence is passed either by llie 
authority of law, or at the discretion of 
an individual or of the public. 

Thf decisions of the judge*, in the several ruurts 
uf juslicr, ari* the ptiiicipal uiid most autlionlaUxe 
evidenoi- that can lx* gi\i*n of the existence of Kiich 
a custom us shall form a part of tho eornnioii law 

Itl.AOKHrONK. 

It IH the greatest folly to seek the praise or nppio- 
butiou of any being besiides tho Supremo Ileing , lie- 
eause no otlicr iiomg eaii make a right juiiijm nt ot 
IIS. AiiDI'O.S 

The guilty man h.is an honour for tli(» judge wlio 
with justice pioiiouiices against him the srutfin e 
deatli itsolt. .Sin-M.. 

A decision is given, it is that winch 
decides, and, by jiutting an end to all 
dispute and doubt, enables a perscji to 
act. A judgment is formed, it respects 
the guilt or innocence, the moral ex¬ 
cellence or defects, of apcisou or thing; 
it enables a person to thin;.. A sen¬ 
tence IS pronounced or passed, it respects 
all matters generally, and determines 
what are the sentiments of those hy 
whom it is pronounced. Some points 
are of so complicated a nature that no 
decision can be given upon them; some 
are of so high a nature that they can be 



DECLARE. 


DECLARE. 

denied only by the highest authority ; 
men are forbidden by the Christian re- 
h<;i()n to bo severe in i\\Q\v jud}];mcntft 
upon one another; the works of an 
author must sometimes await the sen¬ 
tence of impartial posterity before their 
\alue can lie duly appreciated. 

For jilcasuro rind reveugo 
n.i\e ears more deaf than addeis to the voieo 
Of.inj lull d Shakhpladk, 

l><»jou jiid;.'«', I'lom eoiniiaring the Jfseiit slate 
of the \M)ild \Mtli Nour natiiial lutliOtis of (hid, tiiat 
iDUhl iicimIs lie .inotlier state ni \\liicli justice 
sliji'l take jil.iee ' Vuu le.isoii light,and tlie (hisji, 1 
eouliriiis iUc jU'iyim nt Siimia.cic. 

Tly inniiiig himself toex.itnuie all things, whether 
tlie\ he ol (oiiseqneiiee or not, the eiitie ne\er 
looks ii|u>ii ainthiiig hill witli a ilesign ol passing 
scntrnri; upon it. Tat i.ku. 


DKCLAIM, INVEKill. 

DECLAIM, ill Latin dc<'larnn^ that 
i.s, dc and damn, sij^nifics literally to 
cry aloud in a set form of words. IN¬ 
VEIGH, V. Abuse, invective. 

The sense in winch these words airree 
is that of usiiio: the hin^uajfe of dis¬ 
pleasure ajjainsi any person or tliini:; 
dechum is used {Generally, inveigh jtar- 
ticulaily: public men ami public mea¬ 
sures are subjects lor the dedaiuier; 
private individuals alford subjects lor 
iuveiffhins!; : tlie former is under 

tlie inllueiice of jtarticular opiinous or 
prejudices : the latter is the fruit of 
personal resentment or' displea.surc: 
})oliti(aaiis declaim against the conduct 
of those in power, or the state of the 
nation; they tnvei^h against indivi¬ 
duals who have otleiided them. A de- 
chumer is noisy : he is a man of words ; 
he makes lon^ and loud speeches : an 
invei^her is virulent and personal • he 
enters into pri\ate details, and often in¬ 
dulges Ins malignant feelings under aii 
affected regard lor iiiorahty. 

The gr.Tve mid the merry li.ive eqii.illy tlmuglit 
theiiKsidves lit liberty U» eiiiiclude, eilliei w'ltti dt'chi- 
imttujy complaints, or Mtiireal coustiies ol femalu 
Johnson. 

Sc.uce wero the flocks rcl’resird with morntug dew, 

N\ hell Tl.inioii. stu'leh’il bomMlIi mi olive shade. 

And wildly fttnrting upward, thus invcujh'd 
AgtuuBl the conscious gods. • llRYOlN. 


TO DF.CLAKK, PUItLlSII, THOCLAIM. 

DECLARE, in Latin deeJaro, com¬ 
pounded of de and daro to clear, signi- 
ties literally to make clear or show 
plainly to a person. PUBLISH, v. To 
announce. PROCLAIM, in Latin 
prodamo, compounded oipro and clamo. 
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signifies to cry before or in the ears of 
others. 

The idea of making known is com¬ 
mon to all these terras : this is simjily 
the signification of declaret but the 
other two include accehsury ideas. The 
word declare does not express any par¬ 
ticular mode or circumstance of making 
known, as is implied by the others; we 
may declare publicly or privately ; we 
publish and proclaim only in a jmblic 
iiianiier; we may dednre In word of 
mouth, or by writing; we publish or 
2u'nchum by aii} nicaii'^ tliatwill render 
thc‘ thing lllo^t generallv known. In 
dedann^t the leading idea is that of 
.‘'pcakiiig out that which passes in the 
mind ; in jiublishiuix, the leading idea 
i'* that of making ]mblic or eommnn; 
ill prorlaimiu^, the leading idea l^ that 
of crying aloud: we may, therelore, 
often declare liy publi^/uu" and pro- 
rhdmiu ^; a decLiratinu is a perMinal 
act. It concerns the person ilrdariui^, or 
him to whom it is dednred: it*! tnitii 
or falsehood depends iijnui the veracity 
of the speaker: a puhUrafinn is of 
general interest; the truth or falsehood 
of it does not always rest yvith the 
publisher: i\ proclamation is altogether 
a public act, in yvhich no one's veracity 
is implicated. Facts and opinions are 
declared: events and circumstances are 
published; the measures of government 
are proclaimed: it is folly for a man to 
declare anything to he true yvhieh he is 
not certain to be so, and wickedness in 
liim to declare that to be true yvhich he 
knoyvs to be false : whoever publishes all 
he hears yvill be in great danger of 
juddishiu^ many lalselmuds; A\hatever 
i'-. prodaime I i-. supposed to be of suf- 
iicient importance to de-erye the notice 
of all who may hear or read. 

’I hii t.ifi-ks. Mi sliouls ilifir juiiil .msfut tledarr. 

Till* piu'si to lev ioiuc .iiivl ii'iiMM' the l.ur. Toi’i. 

I am aiirpii'.eil that mnieul the tuituiie tellers, oi, 
ns the Fiem li call them, (he urs dc Imnnc aven- 
/«!'•, w 1 io;im/iMa/i then lulls iii evriy quaiterof the 
tuwu, huvti tiul tuiued our lolterit-s to thiur ailvan 
tuge. Addison 

Nuie sacrcil lierahls now, pmclaiming loml 
The luuuaich's will, suspeml the list uuig crowd. 

Tope. 

A declaration is always a personal 
act, yvhether relating to public or pri¬ 
vate matters; a publication and a pro- 
damation may be both indirect actions 
made by any channel the fittest to make 
a wide communication. In cases of 
war or peace, princes arc expected to 
declare themselves on one side or the 
T 2 
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DECREE 


DEDICATE 


other; in the political world intelligence 
is quickly published through the me¬ 
dium of the public papers ; in private 
life domestic occurrences are published 
with equal celerity through the medium 
of tale-bearers ; prorlaimiii^ is not con¬ 
fined to political matters.: whatever is 
made known after the manner of a pro¬ 
clamation is said to be proclaimed: 
joyful news is proclaimed^ and wliero 
private matters which ought not to be 
known ^re published to the world people 
are said to proclaim their own shame. 

There is out* case in which it would In* madness 
not to ■'i\e ciodil to the luost deceitful ol men. that 
is when tliey make dccUiiatium, ot liosiihU 
us. llUUKl. 

Soon, I beluwe. 

Ills seC-uiid marriage siiall ht} putAuhed. 

SHAKSl’tAhl. 

Those who atteuipl ti\ ouliage and Mol.-m e to de 
j.nvc men of any ail\antage w liieb they hold iiiidei 
the laws, and lu d*>siio\ the iiatuial oidei oflile, 
2>i ucUiun w ar against them. i’.wuM . 

DiiCKEE, EDICT, PROCLAM.VTKEN. 

DECREE, in French derret, Latin 
(lecretuSf IVom deceimo to gi\c judg¬ 
ment or pass sentence, siguilies the 
sentence or resolution that is j)a.ss('d. 
EDICT, in J.,atin edictus^ Irom edict. 
to say out, signifies tlie tiling spoken 
out or sent fort li. PROCL AMATJON, 
i\ To declare. 

A decree is a more solemn and d(‘- 
liberative act than an edict; on tlie 
other hand an edict is more authoritat i\e 
than a decree. A decree is the de¬ 
cision of one or many ; an edict speaks 
the will of an individual; councils and 
senates, as well as princes, make de¬ 
crees; despotic rulers issue edicts. 
Decrees are passed for the regulation 
of public and private matters ; they are 
made known as occasion reiiuires, but 
are not always public; edicts and pro¬ 
clamations contain the commands ot the 
sovereign authoiity, and are directly ad¬ 
dressed by the prince to his people. 
An edict is peculiar to a despotic go¬ 
vernment; a proclamation is common 
to a monarchical and aristocratic Ibrm of 
government: the ukase in Russia is a 
species of edict, by which the emperor 
makes known his will to his people; 
the king of England communicates to 
his subjects the determinations of him¬ 
self and his council by means of a pro¬ 
clamation. 

There is uo power in Voiutie 
Can niter a decree estahlmliM; 

*Tw Ui be recorded for u precedeuU Shakspeahi. 


This statute or act of parliament is nluced among 
the records of the kingdom, there needing no formal 
pronmlgation to give it the force of a law, ns was 
iicccHsiiry hy the civil law with regard to the era- 
jieror’s edicts. Hlackstone 

From the same original of the king’s being the 
fountain of justice, we may also deduce tlie prcioga- 
tive of issiiiug piuclnutatiuns, which i- vesl.-d iti tin* 
king alone. 1Ji.aCKvion» . 

The term decree is apidicd figura¬ 
tively ; the other terms are used for the 
most part in their proper sense only. 

Aio we cuiulenin’d, by fate’s unjust decree. 

No more oui houses and our homes to see? 

llll% lU N 

TO DEDICATE, DEVOTE, CONSE¬ 
CRATE, IIM-LOVV. 

DEDICATE, m Latin dedicatas, 
partitnplc from de and dico, signifies to 
set apart hy a promise. DE\ GTE, in 
Latin dcrotiis, partitaple from derorco, 
signifies to wow tor an e.xpress purpose. 
CONSECRATE, in Latin roiisecratus, 
IVoni coiisecro or cun and sacro, signi¬ 
fies to make sacred by a special act. 
HALLOW, from hull/, iii (iermaii 
hei/i^;, signilies to make liolv. 

There is, some!lung more solemn in 
the act of dcdicatui/i than in lliatof r/<?- 
vuting; but less so than in that of cun- 
secraling. I'o dedicate and derate 
may be employed in both tem})()ral and 
spiritual mailers: to consecrate anti 
hallow only in the spiritual sense: we 
may dedicate or devote anything that is 
at our dis))osal to the service of some 
ot)jeet; but tbe former is employed 
mostly in regard to superiors, and tlie 
latter to persons without distiin tion ot 
rank: we dedicate a house to the ser¬ 
vice of Cod: or we devote our time to 
the lienelit of our friends, or tlie relief 
of the poor : vve may dedicate or devote 
ourselves to an object; but the Ittrmer 
always implies a aolemn setting apait 
springing from a smise of duty ; the 
latter an entire application of one's self 
from zeal and ufieetion; m this manner 
he who dedicates himself to God ab¬ 
stracts InmseH* from ever) object which 
is not immediately connected with the 
service of God ; he who devotes himself 
to the ministry pursues it as the firht 
object of his attention and regard. To 
consecrate is a species of formal dedi¬ 
cation by virtue of a religious observ¬ 
ance ; it is applicable mostly to places 
and things connected with religious 
works: hallow is a spetdes of informal 
consecration applied to the same oli- 
jects: the church consecrated; par¬ 
ticular days are htdloiced. 
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Warn'd ly he seer, to lior ofiendotl name 
We rain’d and dedmiied tliis wond’roUH fiamc*. 

Dryden. 

Gilbert West seltled himself in a very pleasant 
house ul Wickham in Kent, where he demftd him- 
belf to piety. .Iohnson. 

The greatest conqueror in this holy nation did not 
only corajMise the i\ords of lus ilivme odes,hut gene- 
i.«Uy set them to nitisic himself; after which his 
woiks, tliough they were ninsrcrated to the taber¬ 
nacle, became the national entertainment. 

Aonr-MT. 

Without the walK a ruin’d temple stands. 

To (leies hallowed uiice. DuTDErr. 


TO DEDUCT, SUBTRACT. 

DEDUCT, from the Latin drffuntu^ 
]tarlicipU; of and SIJ 15 TRACT 

iVoni i>uhti <irtu}n partifijilo of sttblraho, 
have both the ^ense (tf lahino' from, hut 
the former is used in a <?eneiMl, and the 
latter in a terhniciil sense. He who 
Jiiakes an estimate is obliojed to deduct; 
he \tho makes a ealcnlation is obliged 
to suhtrart. The Irade.sman deducts 
wliat h.\s been jiaid from what remains 
duo; the aeeonnlaiit .suhtruetfi small 
sums from the ‘’ross amount. 

'i'ho jiopisii elerpN took to lltemsehes the whole 
leMdiie ot the iute-.tate s eNt.ite, altei the twuthiids 
ot the wile and chiUlieii weie (l< diuted. 

Bi. vcKsroNF. 

A eodicil is a supplement to a will, being lot it;, 
explanation or alteia'ioii, oi to nuiku some atklitioii 
to oi els-' some \uhtuit timi trom the former dispo¬ 
sitions of the te.sl-itoi. Bf. rCKsioN>. 


DEDUCT ION, ABATEMENT. 

Eotii tlirse words imply a takinp^ off 
from somelhinn, hut tho dedu'dion is 
iiiadc at the lUserction of the person 
deduel in*; : wliile the abatement is made 
for the conveinenee or at t)ie desire of 
tlie person fur wliom if is made. A 
person may make a dedueiiou in an 
iiecoimt for various reasons, hut he 
makes an abatement in a demand when 
it is objected to as excessive; .so an 
abatement may be made in a ealeula- 
tion when it is supposctl to be hij;her 
than it onf;ht to he. 

if I am coriccth iiifurmcd the lisc in the hist year 
(in the piodiice of the taxes), after every deduc¬ 
tion that ran be made, affords the most consoling and 
encouraging jiiospect. Bl'uke. 

Will como a day (hear this and quake, ye potent 
great ones) 

NVhen you yoursehes shall slaiid before a .liidgo 
WTio in a p.iii of s( ales will weigh your actions 
Without nlxitemcnt of one gram. 

Bkaumcwt and Fi-ftcber. 

ub:ed, b^xploit, achib^vb.ment, 

FEAT. 

DEED, from do, expresses the thing 
done. EXPLOIT, in French exploit. 


most probably changed from explica^ 
his, signifying the thing unfolded or 
displayed. ACHIEVEMENT, from 
achieve, French achever to finish, signi¬ 
fies what is accomplished or completed. 
FEAT, in French fait, Latin factum 
from facio, signifies the thing done. 

The three first words rise progres¬ 
sively on eacdi other: deeds, compared 
with the others, is employed for that 
which is ordinary or extraordinary ; ex¬ 
ploit and achievement are usee' only for 
the extraordinary ; the latter in a higher 
sense than the former. Deeds must 
always be characterized as good or bad, 
magnanimous or atroinous, and tln‘ like, 
except in poctrj, wlicn the term be¬ 
comes elevated. 

Gieat Polliu’ tbuu for whom tby Home prepares 
The leady Iriumph of tby (uiish’il w.ir^; 

K theie iii fate an hour le^eri'd lor me 
'J’o biiig tby dted'^ in nunibers worthy thee' 

llUVDt N. 

Exploit and uchierement do nut 
necessarily ivtpiire such epithets : they 
are alw.us taken in the proper sense for 
something givat. Expbnt, when com¬ 
pared s\ ith achiei'ement, is a term used in 
jilain prose: it designates not so much 
what is great as what is real: achieve¬ 
ment IS most adapted to poetry and 
romance ; an exploit is properly a single 
act, and refers to the efibrls of the indi- 
tidual performing it; an achievement 
may involve many acts and circum¬ 
stances; in the execution it refers us to 
the point gained, as also to the difiiculties 
of gaining it. An ex}/loit marks only 
personal bravery in action; an achieve¬ 
ment denotes elevation of character in 
every respect, grandeur of design, 
promptitude in execution, and valour 
in action. An exploit may bo exe¬ 
cuted by the design and at the will of 
another; a common soldier or an army 
may perform exploits. An achieve¬ 
ment IS designed and executed by the 
achieiyer : Hercules is distinguished for 
his achievements: and in the same 
manner we speak of the achievements of 
knight-errants or of great commanders. 

High maftcr them injoiu’st me. O prime of men I 
Sail task nml hnnl: lor liow shall 1 relate 
To human sense th’ iniisible exploits 
Of wariiiig spirits? Minrox. 

Great spoils ami trophies, gain’d by tbee, they bear. 
Then let thy ov.n achievements be tby share 

Drtden, 

Feat approaches nearest to exjMt 
in signification; the former marks skill, 
and the latter resolution. The feats of 
chivalry displayed in justs and tourna- 
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DEFACE. 


DEFEAT, 


ments were in former times as much 
esteemed as warlike exploits, 

Mucli I hoiiril 

Of tliy prodiirious imght, und/t-cds porlorm’d. 

' * Miptok. 

Exploit and feat are often used in 
derision, to mark llie absence of skill or 
bravery in the actions of individuals. 
The soldier who aifects to be foremost 
in situations where there is no danj^or 
cannot be more ])roperly deridefU than 
b> lennini'' his a(‘lioii an exploit; ho 
wlu) prides himself on the display of 
skill in tile pt*rforinanco of a paltry 
trick may be laughed at for haviii<j: jier- 
forniod a feat. The same' words may 
also be applied in an indilVen nt sense 
to laniihar obiects, as the exploits (d‘ a 
freebooter, ovjeafs of horsemanship. 

AfUT lliKs exfitoit, 1 valkc'd to i\;id Iro ou 

llie bod tij locuvei nij bioiilh and Ik-j ul ^pwits. 

S\v;i- r. 

Eaoh liis suilinos', was luailor ot iiinUi, and 'u lii>> 
plaj hi-pros>oi\od but'ii an :vu ol ti.iMiy, am', poi- 
lniiiiod Ills Jrnf\ uilh suoli a solctvimty ol maiiuor, 
tliat in liiin too I had an a^'rocabie (i/ni]MUii>ii. 

Uowi JbR. 

TO DEFACE, DISFIGURE, DEE'ORM. 

DEFACE, DISFIGURE, and DE- 
FORM, signify literally to spoil the 
faee, figure, and fortn. Ihi/ace ex¬ 
presses more than either dejorm and 
disfigure. To deface is an act of de¬ 
struction ; it is the actual doairucticn of 
that which has before existed : Xo dis~ 
figure is either an act of deatruction or 
an erroneous execution, which lakes 
away the (igure: to deforniw^ altogether 
an iniperlect execution, \\hich renders 
the form what it should not be. A 
thing IS defaced by doMgn ; it is dis- 
Jigitred either by design or accident; it 
I** dejoiined either by an error or by the 
nature of the thing. Pei-ftOns only de¬ 
face; persons or things disfigure; 
tilings are mo.>t commonly dr formed of 
tlioin^.elves. Tliat may he dejaced, tJie 
face or external surface of which may 
he injured or des,triAed; that may he 
disjitrurt'rl nr dejonned, the ligure or 
form of which is imperfect or may be 
rendered imperfect. A fine painting or 
piece ot writing is defaced which is torn 
or l) 0 .sinear(‘d with dirt: a tine building 
is disfigured by any want of sMnmetrv 
in iis parts : a Iniddmg \>.dr/„fnml that 
is made contrary to all fonii. A statue 
may be defaced, disfigured, and de¬ 
formed: it is defaced when any violence 
is done to the face or any outward part 


of the body; it is disfigured by the loss 
of a limb; it is deformed if made con¬ 
trary to the perfect form of a person or 
thing to bo represented. Inaniniato 
objects are mostly defaced ov disfigured, 
but seldom deformed; animate olvjects 
arc either disfigured or deformed, but 
seldomer defaced. A person may dis- 
Jigiire himself by bis dress ; he is de¬ 
jonned by the hand of nature. 

Yi't sill* hiid luMiil all nncu-iit riininur lly 
( Lniif; i*iU‘d by lln> poopli' ol tin* sU\ ), 

Tliat tinu*'. to €*unic *.110111(1 so** the Tio]aii !a(*i* 
llt'i (.:.iitli.i"c 111111 and In-r tow’is f/r/arr. Diiym s. 

ll IS but too ub\ioii.< lli.it errors aii* roiiiiiiillt-d iii 
tins pait ul'U'li^Moii (^ilcxotioii). 'J'lii**,i* lu*(jiii.*iitl\ 

u'l'./njnte its a]i]i<Miaii(‘(‘ botoio tlio woibl, .iml siib- 
ji ct It to uiijiml it>|iioa(‘li. Hi.aiii. 

A bfaiilcou.. iii.iid .ibo'f; but ui.a'k* .nt, 

U ilh barking dijurm'd liei iicllui pait. 

DnYJif N 

TO Dili: AT, FOIL, DISAITOINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 

DEFEAT, V. To heat, dejeat. )• 011. 
may probably eonie lioin Jail and the 
Latin Jdllo to deceive, siginf\mg to 
make to fail. FRUSTRATK, in J.,atin 
Jrnstratus, from Jmstra, signifies tc 
make \ain. DISAPPOINT. Irom the 
jimative dis and the verb appoint, sig¬ 
nifies literally to do away what Ini.i 
been uppuiiiled. 

Defeat and foil are both applied to 
matters of eiiterprize ; but that in.iy be 
dej'eated which is onl) planned, and thut 
i.s foiled which it> in the act of hiung 
executed. What is rejected is defeated: 
wliat is aimed at or purposed i.s Jrus- 
trated: what is calculated on is disaji- 
pointed. The best concerted s-ehemes 
may soinetmies ho easily d'Jcated: 
where art is einplr))ed agamsi siin- 
jdicity the latter may be easi1v\/o/76v/’: 
when we aim at what is above our 
reacli, we mu.st be frustrated in our en- 
dea\ours: when our expectations are 
extravagant, it seems to lullow of course 
that they will be disappointed. Design 
or accident mu} tend to de^'gn 

mil\ Xo joil, accident only io Jrusti luc or 
disapjfoint. The sn])erior force of the 
enemy, or a combination of untoward 
eveiiLs winch arc above the coutud ol 
the commander, will serve to defeat the 
best-conceited plans of tlie hist g<‘- 
nerais: men of upright minds can .sel¬ 
dom foil tho deep laid schemes ol 
knaves; when we see that the per¬ 
versity of men is liable to frusV^ate tho 
kind intentions of others in their lie- 
half, it is wiser to leave them to then 
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lolly: the cross accidents of human life 
are a fruitful source of disappointment 
to tlioso who suffer themselves to bo 
affected by tlu m. 

Tho vory nt \^iintnniioss are def':alcd V>y 

a caiiiuge wlucli lias &u much hoUlness. Stekle. 

The devil hauiits th<iie mostw here he hatli jjieatost 
h(»|)es (>f snoees*.: aud is too eager and intent upon 
nii'cliief to ernplov liis liiiu* and temptations wlieru 
he h.itli been so oltenyi/i/ed. Tielotson. 

I.et .ill the Tnseans, all 1h’ Arcadians join, 

Noi these nor those shalliny design. 

1)RYI>EN. 

It Sivms rational to ho^ie that minds (|naliluMl for 
great attainment'* should tirst endeavour tlieir own 
lienolit Jlnt this e.\|)ect.itioii, however pl.iiiMltle, 
lias been \eiy fieqnently disappointed. Johnson. 

dl:fI':ctj on, kfvolt. 

DEFECTION, from tho Latin de¬ 
licti), siuiiilics tho act of ftillin" ofl‘, or 
l)c*ct)tmn|r dr/inant Towards some oiytjct. 
K1']\'()LT, cottiiioiinded of re and voltt 
ill French rot tiger to bound, and the 
Latin ro/o to lly, si^nifK*.s a boundmj? 
nark from an olijoct to which one has 
been attached. 

Dejection is a general, revolt a spe¬ 
cific tcriii, that IS, it denotes a species of 
ile/crtion. Defection is apphcalde to 
any person or tiling to whicli wo are 
hound by any obligation ; revolt is ap- 
jihcablo only to the {j^ovcrnnicnt to 

huh one is liouiid. There maybe a 
deJ'ej'txon from religion, or any cause 
tliat is held sacred: a revolt is only 
uLiuinst a monarch, or the supreme au¬ 
thority. 

W hen attacked in Skipton c.rstle h> As,ke aud his 
lelliiw lebeln, amnUt <i geui’ral deftitim of the de- 
jH-iiiient'iof hi*, family, ho br.itelydefeinled it iii.'umst 
them all, >N hit vkeh. 

Some of the ineinlieisof llie old ooniieil of st.ile, 
togelhi'i with the old sneaker l.enthal, by advieo 
togelhei, findiiig the n volt of the vildiers fioin Fleel- 
wood, ga\e out orders lor the foices to ieiiile/.vous in 
l.iiu'oln s-iiin lieUU. WiimUKKE 

Defection docs not designate the mode 
of the action ; it may hi' ipiictly made 
or otherwise : a revolt is an act of vio- 
Iciuv, and ahva) s atteiuled with violence. 
The defection may he the act of one; a 
revolt is properly the act of many. A 
general may be guilty of a defection 
who lea\es tho party to which ho has 
hitherto adhered; a nation or a com¬ 
munity may commit an act of revolt by 
shaking off the autliovity under which 
they have lived. A dejection^ being 
mostly the act of an individual, or one 
part of a commuuily against the whole, 
is mostly a culpable act; but a revolt 
may be a justifiable measure, when one 


nation revolts against another, under 
whose power it has been brought by 
force of arms : the Roman people were 
guilty of a defection when they left the 
.senate and retired to mount Aventine : 
the Germans frequently attempted to 
recover their liberty by revolting against 
the Romans. 

At llifj time of the general defection fiom N»*ro, 
Virgiiiins Kufus w'lis at tlie head of a very powerful 
iiriiiv 1(1 (jeniiaiiy, which liad ptebsed him tu accept 
tlie title uf emperor, but he cuni»t.iiitly lefnsed it. 

Melmo'ih. 

No wMiner was Philip dead than the Cireeiuus rt- 
vultrd, uiid 1‘ndeuvouied to fiee tliemselves trom tlie 
Macedonian yoke. PorxiK. 

DEFECTIVE, DEFICIENT. 

DEFECTIVE expresses the quality 
or property i)f having a defect (v. Die- 
nnshj : DEFICIENT is emjiloyed with 
regard to the thing it.'^elf that is want¬ 
ing. A book may be defect ice, in con¬ 
sequence of some leaves being deficient. 
A deficiency is therefore often what 
constitutes a defect. Many things how - 
c^er may be ilejective without having 
any dejiciency, and vice versa. What¬ 
ever is mis-shapen, and fails either in 
beauty or utility, is defective; that 
winch is w’anted to make a thing com¬ 
plete is deficient. It is a defect in tha 
eve when it is so constructed that things 
are not seen at their proper distances; 
there is a deficiency in a tradesman’s 
accounts when one side falls short of 
the other. That which is defective is 
most likely to be permanent; but a 
deficiency may be only occasional and 
easily rectified. 

Vio\ideuee, for the raoi.tpiiit, seisin upon a l«'\el; 
if It reinleis m peifccl in oii«'.icc nnpli'.him'iit, it 
gener.illy Ic.iv es us d< fci tn e in auotliei. .\i>nisuN. 

If there be a df/jfit'acM in the spe.iker, there will 
not be Kuflieient alteiitton and legaid paid to the 
thing spoken Swift. 

TO DEFEND, PKOTECT, VINDICATE. 

DEFEND, V. Apology. PROTECT, 
in Latin protectum, participle of pro- 
tego, compounded of pro and tego, 
signifies to put any thing before a person 
as a covering. VINDICATE, v. To 
assert. 

Defend is a general term : it defines 
nothing with regard to the degree and 
manner of tlic action: protect is a par¬ 
ticular and positive term, expressing an 
action of some considerable imnortance. 
Persons may defend others wituout dis¬ 
tinction of rank or station: none but 
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superiors or persons having power can 
protect others. Defence is an occasional 
action; protection is a permanent action. 
A person may be defended in any par¬ 
ticular case of actual danger or dilliculty; 
he is protected from what may happen 
as well as what does happen. Defence 
respects the evil Unit threatens; pro¬ 
tection involves the siipph of necessities 
and the affording eomforls. 

A muster may justify au assault in defence of liis 
servant, and a seivunt in defence ol his master. 

Ih.AC’KSTONF. 

T\xe\ who protected tlie vrakness of our infancy 
me eiililled to our protection lu their old a»e. 

llnACKsloNE 

Defence requires some acti\e exertion 
either of hods or uiiinl; proferiton ina) 
consist onl\ of the extension of power 
in heluilf of any partieuUir indnidual. 
A defence is snccessfiil or unsuecessiiil; 
a protection weak or strong. A soldier 
defends his countr) ; a coiin>eUor de¬ 
fends his client: a prince protect,s luh 
subjects. 

Ra^iiee foil Ins tiial foi the murder of Sinelaii) did 
not deny tiie l.iet, hut endeavomed to |Ui>tily it by 
the neeessify of ^elf defence, and the hazard of his 
own li(e iflieliad lost the oiipuitunity ol {iivin« the 
thrust Johnson. 

Fiisl tin f.iitli and jiliyhf, n luince’s woid, 

Of suie f.Yioa lij ih\ powei and swmd, 

For 1 must speak what wisiUmi would conn at. 

And truth iinidious to the gie.it leve.il. rovt. 

lu a figurative and t'Xtcndcd sciino, 
things iiiny either defend or proterf 
with a siinilur distinction • a coat d^’- 
fends un from the inclemencies of the 
weather: houses are a protection not 
only against the cliunges of the sea&oii", 
hut also against tlie Molence of men. 

IIow shall llu* line wi’.li leiid'M lea\ es defend 
Her teeiniiii' elusleis when the la.us descend'' 

Ihnio. v. 

Some to the liolly ludgt* 

Nesltiii}; Topair, and to the thieket si-ine: 

Some to the lude protection of the thoiii 

Ooniinit llieii feeble ofl.sjiriiig, Thomson’ 

To vindicate is a species of defence 
only in the moral sense of the word. 
Acts of importance arc defended: those 
of trilling imj)ort are commonly vindi¬ 
cated, Cicero dejended Mdo against 
the cliarge of murder, in which be was 
implicated by the death of Clodius; a 
child or a servant vindicates himself 
when any hlaiiic is attached to him. 
Defence is employed either in matters 
of opinion or conduct; vindicate only 
in matters of conduct. Some opinions 
are too absurd to be openly defended; 
he who vindicates the conduct of ano- 
thei should be fully satisfied of the 


DEFENDER. 

innocence of the person whom he de- 
Jends. 

While we can easily defend our charnctor, we are 
no more ilistiirbed at an act’iisation, than we are 
alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to eoiiqtier. 

JIINSOX. 

In this poem (the Episth* to Dr. Arhiiflinot), Pope 
seems to leckun with the public. IK* vtndiritlcs 
himself from censures, and, w ith dignity ratliei than 
.irioganee, enforces Ins own claims to kindness and 
respect. Johnson. 


DKFKND \NT, DKFFNDKR. 

The defendant defends him¬ 
self (r. To defend) : tiic DEFENDER 
defends another. We are defendants 
when any' charge i.s brought against us 
winch \ve wish to refute: we are de¬ 
fenders when we undertake to rebut or 
refute the charge brouglit against any 
person or thing. 

Of wliat eoiiM’quenee eoiild it be to the eiiuse 
wlieiliei the counsellor did Ol did not know the ih 
fen ‘out Y Smoi,i,»'i 

The .ibbol of Paisley was a waim pnitixali o( 
Fr.itiee. and a /eaUuis defender ol the (•^t<lbll8he(l 
lellglOll. RoBtUTMlN. 


DKFKNDFR, -\l)VOC\Ti:, PJ.KADFR 

A DEFENDER exerts himself ir. 
favour of one tliat wants support : an 
ADN’OCA'l’E, from the Latin advoco 
to call or speak for, signifies one who is 
called to speak in favour of another; he 
exerts hini-self in favour of any cause 
that ofl’er.s: a PLEADER, Iroin plea 
or crease^ sign dies him wlio })leads in 
helialt of one who i.s accused or iii dis¬ 
tress. A defender attempt s to keeji olf 
a ihreateiieil injury by rebulliiig the 
attack of anoliicr; an advocate slates 
that which is to the advantage of the 
person or thing advocated: a pleader 
throws 111 pleas and extenuations ; he 
'blends entreaty with argument. Op¬ 
pressed or accused per.Nons and disimted 
opinions require that which 

falls in wnh the humours of men will 
always Ime advocates; tiie unfortunate 
and the guilty require pleaders. 

Hut the timu w.is riuw come when VVarburton w.i' 
to rhuii^'e hi.s op.iHoit, and Pope wuh to iiiid a dc 
/''•idi r ill him w ho h.id contributed m» much to thr 
exaltation of his rival. Johnson 

It is .said th.it some ende.’ivonrs were used to in 
eense the (Jueen against Savage, but lie found adoo 
cates to obviate at least pint ol tlieii rITect, 

Johnson 

He thought he w.-vs bound to justily the court it 
all deb.'ites in the IIoutM’ of Lords, whieli licdid will 
the tehemeiice of a pleader latlier than with llu 
Holemuity of a senator. hVHVK i, 

The term pleader is used sometimos 
like that oidefender in the general sense 
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Valeria and Volumnia, the mother and 
wife of Coriolanus, were powerful and 
successful pleaders in behalf of the 
Roman republic. 

So fair a pleader any cause may gain. Drydem. 

D EEE N SI IJ LK, DI-:FEN SI YE. 

DEFENSIBLE is employed for the 
thin<r that is to be defended; DEFEN¬ 
SIVE for the thill" that defeiid^t. 
An opinion or a line of conduct is 
defensible ; a weapon or a military ope¬ 
ration is defensive. The defensible is 
ojipo.sed to the indefensible; and the 
defensive to the offensive. It is the 
lu i,i>lit of folly to iitleinpt to defend that 
which Is indefensible; it is sometimes 
jirudeiit to act on the defensive^ when 
W(* are not in a condition to commence 
llie ofiensivc. 

Impressing js only drfijn\tli!(‘ from public neres- 
hUv, to all piiMile eomtuler.itums niusl giM! 

lb.ACKsluN> 

A king, circumstanced as t!u* present (king of 
I'i.incc), has no generous luteiest that can excite 
liiiii to .icliou. At best h'S eoiuliict will be p.issi\c 
and dfjrulnr. llruKi. 


DF.riMTK, POSITIVE. 

DEFINITE, ill Latin de/hiiluin, par¬ 
ticiple id de/iniOt compounded of de and 
Jims, siLrnifies that winch is hounded b\ 
a line or limit. POSITIVE, in Latin 
jiosilivus from poiio to place, signifies 
lli.il which lb placed or fixed. 

iJeJinite .‘.ignilies that which is defined 
or inib the limit's drawni or marked out; 
positive tliat which is placed or fixed in 
a particular manner: dejinite is said of 
things as they present llienisehes or 
are jircsented to the iiiiml, as a definite 
idea, a dejinite proposal; positive is 
said of a person’s temper of mind; a 
person i^jfositive as to his opinions, or 
an asMirance is positive which serves 
to make one ;io.s/7/r<7. In respect to a 
man's self, his n lews ought to he definite 
to jirevent him from being misled, but 
he ought not to be positive in matters 
that admit of doubt. In resjiect to 
others, the wore definite the instructions 
which are given, the les.s danger there 
is of mistake ; the more positive the in¬ 
formation communicated, the greater 
the reliance which is placed upon it. 

WV are not *ble to judge of the degree of convic¬ 
tion uiiicti o])erate(l ut any particular time upon our 
(.■M’n thoughts, but as it is nH'oided by somu cortaiu 
and dtipHite efToct. Johnson. 

The Earl Rivers being now in his own opinion on 


his death bod, thought it his duty to provide for Sa> 
vage among his other natural children, and tberefors 
demanded a positive account of him. Johnson. 

DEFINITION, EXPLANATION. 

A DEFINITION is properly a spe¬ 
cies of EXPLANATION. The former 
is used scientifically, the latter on ordi¬ 
nary occasions; the former is confined 
to words, the latter is employed for 
words or things. A definition is correct 
or precise; an explanation is general 
or ample. The definition of a W’ord 
define-b or limits the extent of its signi¬ 
fication; it is the rule for the scholar in 
the use of any w ord : the explanation 
of a word may include both definition 
and illustration : the former admits ol 
no more words than will include the 
leading features in the meaning of any 
term ; the latter admits of an unlimited 
scope for dilfuseness on the part of the 
explainer. 

As to publenes'*, many have attempted dr/ftifums 
of It, I belu'Vt* It «>» be.sl to be known bj (k'i!CriptJoii, 
dfjiu'Ojn not being able to comptise it. 

I.055P ClI VTHAM. 

If you are forced to desire furtlier mformalion oi 
mptanahon upon :i])Oiut, do il with ptoper .i{)Oiogic.s 
for the trouble Jim gi'.c. Luiiii t'liAiWAM. 

DEITY, DIVINITY. 

DEITY, from deus a god, signifies a 
duine person. DIVINITY, from di~ 
vini/s, signifies the divine essence or 
power; the r/r///>.v of the heathens had 
little of divinity in them; the divinity 
of our SaMour is a fundamental article 
in (he Christian faith. 

The first original of the dr.ima was religion*! wor- 
.ship consisting only of a ehuius, which was nothing 
I'ls.*' but a hyinu to a dnty. Ani>iM>.N 

W’liy shrinks tlie soul 

Il.ick on herself, and startles at destruction' 

’Tis the dtx'imty that stirs within us. A poison. 

DE.TECTION, DEPRESSION, MEI..\N- 
(TIOLY. 

DEJECTION, from dejicio to cast 
down, and DEPRESSION, from de^ 
priino to press or sink down, have both 
regard to the state of the animal spirits. 
MELANCHOLY, from the Greek 
/itXayxoXia black bile, regards the state 
of the humours in general, or of the 
particular humour called the bile. 

Dejection and depression arc occa¬ 
sional, and depend on outward circum¬ 
stances ; melancholy is permanent, and 
lies in the constitution. Depression is 
but a degree of dejection: slight cir¬ 
cumstances may occasion a depression, 
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distressing events occasion a dfjection : 
the death of a near and dear relative 
may be expected to produce dejection 
in persons of the f^reatest equanimity; 
lively tempers are most liable to depres¬ 
sions; melancholy is a disease which 
nothing but clear views of religion can 
possibly correct. 

So bursting frequent fjom AtruW brenst. 

Sighs lulhiwing sighs }iis inu mil fears confest; 

>fu\v i)Vr the fields dejected lie s\u\e>s 

From thousunil Trojan fires the mimutain blaze. 

1 ’ol‘K. 

I will only desire yon to allow nio tbatlleetoi was 
in an absolute ceitaints ol death, and depressed o\er 
and above with the conscience of being in an til 
cause. Poi’K. 

I have read sumewliere in the history of anoient 
(ireece, that the women of the eoimliv weie seized 
with an nnaceouutable mclant hoh/, w bicb ili'-jiosed 
several of them to make away with thoinseives. 

Al'lUso.N. 

TO DELAY, DI:EE1?, fOSlPONE, 

PEOCHASTINATE, PROLONG, J»UO- 

TRACT, RETARD. 

DELAY, compounded of de and lay, 
signifies to lay or keep back, DEFER, 
compounded of do and /er, in Latin ./cro, 
signifies to put off. POSTPONE, 
compounded of post and pone, from tint 
Latin pono to place, signifies to place 
behind or after. PROCRASTINATE, 
from pro for and cra^ to-morrow, sig'ii- 
f\«a to take to-morrow instead of to-day. 
PROLONG signifies to lengthen out 
the time, and PROTRACT to draw 
out the time. RETARD, from in¬ 
tensive and turdum slow, to make a 
thing go slow. 

To delay is simply not to coimiicncc 
action ; to defer and jmtpone are to fix 
its commencement at a more distant 
period ; we may delay a thing for da)s, 
hours, and minutes; we defer or jmt- 
pjone it for months or weeks. Delays 
mostly arise from the fault of the person 
delaying; they are seldom reasonable 
or advantageous: deferring and post- 
pontiig are discretionary acts, which 
arc justified by the circumstances; in¬ 
dolent people are most prone to delay; 
when a plan is not maturely digested, 
it IS prudent lo defer its execution until 
every thing is in an entire state of pre¬ 
paration. JProcrastination is a culpable 
delay arising solely from the fault of 
the jprocr06 timtor: it is the part of a 
dilatory man to procrastinate that which 
it is both his interest and duty to per- 
tbrtn 


At thirty man snspecta liimialf a foul. 

Knows it at fort^, un«l raforms his plan: 

At ilAy chides his infamous dtlaj/. Vovno. 

Never defer that till to-monw wliicli you can ilr 
to-day. JlUDOKi,!.. 

When I postponed to another summer my journey 
to England, could I apprehend that 1 never should 
beohetuguiu? Giiihon. 

Procrastination is the tir;ef of time. Youno. 

We delay the execution of a thing ; 
we prolotig or protract the continualion 
of a thing; we retard the termination 
of a thing : we may delay answ^ering a 
letter, prolong a contest, protract a law¬ 
suit, and retard a publication. 

From thee both old and young with piutit le.iin 
The buiiiids of good and e% il to tUsciM ii: 

L’nliup)iy lie wiiu does tins uork adjoiiin, 

And to to-monow would llio seaicli dikiy\ 

Ills lazy moiiuw will he like lo-d.iy. * Duvukn. 

Feihaps great Ilnetnr then liad found Ids fate, 

Rut Jove and destinypre/oflyi’i/ his dale, iVu’t. 

To this Kuryahis: “You plead in \ain, 

And but pro?ruct the eaune you cannot gam.*' 

Viuon. 

I see the layers then 

Of mingled moulds of more ieteiiti\e earths, 

That, while the stealing luoistuie they transmit, 
Itetard its mutiuu and lurbid its waste. Thomson 


TO DELEUATJ-:, IjEEUTE—DELEUA' lE, 
DEfUTY. 

DELEGATE, in Latin dehgtdns, 
from delego, signifies to send on a mis 
sion ; DEPUTE, from dejnito to assign 
a business to. To delegate is ajipluul 
to the power or ollice which is gi\(‘ii: 
depute to the per^on emphned. Parents 
delegate their otlice lo tlie instructor; 
I>crsoiis are deimted to act for olliers. 

IbU this, 

And all the niueh tran'ipiuted nnise ean sing, 

Are to thy lieauty, dmiiitv. and ii-e, 

Enequal far, great delri/atid soon e 
Of light, and life, and grace, and joy below. 

'I'lIOMbON. 

The as.ien)bling of jicrsoiii deputed from pt'ople at 
great distances is a tioubh- to llieiii liiat aie '•ent ami 
a charge to Ilium tiiat send. 'I'^Mri.r.. 

A.S nouns, delegate and deputy are 
applied only to persons. The delegate 
is the person commisMoned, who is bound 
to act according to his commission ; the 
deputy is the person deputed, who acts 
in tlie place of another, but may act 
according to his own discretion or other¬ 
wise as uircumstunces require. A dele¬ 
gate is mostly chosen in public matters 
and on particular occasions: delegates 
sent from a besieged town lo the camp 
of the besiegers; deputies are those who 
are dejtuted to act otlicially and regu¬ 
larly for others; as deputies sent tc 
any public assembly. 
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liot chosen delegates this hour be sent) 

Myself will name them, to Pelides’ tent. Pope. 

livery member (of parliament), though chosen by 
one ]>iirttcu1ar distuct, wlien elected and leturned 
serves for the whole roulm ; and therefore he is not 
hound, Viko a. deputy tn the United Provinces, to con* 
suit with his cousUtuuuts on any particular point. 

llLACKSTONE. 

DELIGHTFUL, CHARMING. 

DELIGHTFUL is applied either to 
material or sjiiiitual objects; CHARM¬ 
ING mostly to objects of sense. Wlicn 
they both denote the pleasure of the 
sense, deli<^htful is not so strong an ex- 
prchsiou ’ds rhurmitifr: a prospect may 
be (Htghtf'ul or churnuri"; but the 
latter rises to a degree that carries the 
smisc'. away captive. Of music we 
should rather say that it was charming 
than delightful, as it acts on the senses 
in so powerful a manner : on the other 
hand ^\e should with more propriety 
sjieak of a Jelighiful emjiloyment to 
relieve distress, or a delightful spectacle 
to see a lamily living together m love 
and harmony. 

'rinui}'h then* arc sf'voral of those wild scenes that 
.III* iiKOf (l<Urjiitjul tli.in any nititicial shows, jet we 
tindtlie woiks ol nature still inuts pleusiiut the oiuro 
tliey lexemblo those of ait, Anpi^oN. 

Nothin;,' can be more niiigiulicent than the ti<>ure 
.lii|iitei makes in the tiist Iliad, nor more chatming 
than that of Venus in tliu lirst ,^Eneid. Apdison. 

TO DKLIM'.ATK, SKETCH. 

DELINK.ATE, in Latin delineatus 
partieijilc of delinca, signifies literally 
to draw the lines which iiiclnde the con¬ 
tents. SK.ETCTI is in Italian schizzo, 
French c,s(juis,se^ German sfiizzn, which 
Is connected with the words shoot and 
squirt; schizzare is in Italian to stjuirt. 

Doth these terms are properly em- 
jibned in the art of drawing, and ligu- 
r ilively ajijiliod to moral Buhjocts to 
evpress a s])ecies of tleserijitions : a de- 
Innatton expres.ses something more 
ilian a sketch; ihe former convoying 
not nu‘rely the general outhno.s or more 
jiromment features, but also as much 
of the details as would serve to form a 
whole; the latter, howover, seldom con¬ 
tains more than some broad touches, by 
wliieh an imiierfect idea of the subject 
IS con\'cye(l. A delineation therefore 
may be charactcriiicd as accurate, and 
a sketch as liasty or ini[H‘rlect: an at¬ 
tentive observer who has passed some 
years in a country may be enabled to 
give an accurate delineation of the laws, 
('.ustoms, manners, and character of its 


inhabitants; a traveller who merely 
passes through can give only a hasty 
sketch from M'hat passes before his eyes. 

When the Spaniards first arrived in Ann*ric.a, ex- 
press«*s won* sunt to the emperor of Mexico in paint, 
and the news of liis country delineated by the 
stiokea of a i>eacil. Addison 

Ske'eh out !i rou;rli drauglit of my country, that I 
may lie ableto judge whetlicr a icturn to it be really 
clijjible. ATTtauUHV, 

TO DELIVER, RESCUE, SAVE. 

DELIV^ER, in French dcltvrrr, from 
the Latin de and libero, signifies to 
make free. RESCUE, in old French 
resrouSt comes from rescouvrir to re¬ 
cover. SAVE signifies literally to make 
safe. 

The idea of taking or keeping from 
any e\ii is common to these terms; but 
to deliver and rescue signify most pro¬ 
perly to take, and save to keeji from 
evil. To deliver is a general term, not 
defining either the mode or object of 
the action. One may be delivered from 
any evil, whether great or small, and in 
any manner: to rescue is to deliver 
from a great impending danger or im¬ 
mediate evil; as to rescue from the 
hands of robbers, or from the jaws of a 
wild beast. 

*• Welcome, then,” cried I, “ my child, and thou 
her {{ullaut deliverer, a thousand wclcuiues. And 
now, Mr. Burcliill, a-, you have delivered my girl, if 
you ihiuk her a rccumpcusc she is yuuiH.” 

GOLDSMIin. 

M) hoiisohold gods, comi»amoiis of my woes, 

M ith )iiuus care 1 rescued fiom our foes, Duvpi n. 

One is delivered mostly by some 
active effort; but we may be saved 
either by active or passive means. A 
person is delivered from the hands of 
an enemy by force or stratagem; lie 
saves his hie by living. 

Ill our grealpst fears and troublei we ma\ e.i'-eout 
Iie.ut^ byrepuMiiK ourseho'. upon GikI, ui euiKideiictf 
ol Jiis sH()|M)rt and deliverance. 'I'h.lojson. 

Now hliamefiil llight alone cun sax'C the luist. 

Our blood, our treasure, ainl our gloiy lost. Pops, 

DELIVER \NCE, DELIVERY, 

Ark drawn from the same verb (v. To 
deliver), to express its different senses 
of taking from or giving to : the former 
denotes the taking something from 
one's self; the latter implies giving 
something to another. To wish for a 
DELIVERANCE from that which is 
hurtful or painffil is to a certain extent 
justifiable: the careful DELIVERY of 
property into the hands of the owner 
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will be tlie first object of concern with 
a faithful agent. 

Whatc’er beralls jnur life shall bo my rare. 

One death, or one deliverance^ we will share. 

Drydkn 

With our Saxon ancestors the driivery of a tin f 
ivns a neeessaiv bolemnitv to establish the convey¬ 
ance of lands. ' ’ Ib.ACKSlONF. 

TO DEMAKDj REQUIRE. 

DEMAND, V. To ask. REQUIRE, 
ill Latin requiro^ ponipounthid ofrt? and 
qufT^rOy signifies to seek for or to seek to 
get hack. 

\Vc demand that which is owing and 
ought to be given; we require that 
which we wish and expect to have done. 
A. demand IS move poslti^e than a re- 
Quisition: the former properly admits 
of no question : the latter is luible to be 
both questioned and refused: the cre¬ 
ditor makes a demand on the debtor; 
the master requires a eerlain portion of 
duty from his servant: it is unjust to 
demand a person what he has no right 
to give; it is unreasonable to require 
if him what it is not in his power to 
do. A thing is commonly demanded 
in express words; it is required by iin- 
jilication : a person demands admittance 
when it is not voluntarily granted: he 
requires respectl'ul deportment from 
those who are subordinate to him. 

Hear, nil ye Ttoinns! all ye Gro( i<in bands, 

^Nliat I’arib, nuthui of the war, dnnani’i. t’orr. 

Now, by my sov'reii'ti and his fate I swear, 
liuiiowidd lor laitli iii jieace, and loice iit war, 

Oft oiii alliance oilier hinds dehii’il, 

And what we seek ol you, ot us requir'd. Dbvdrn. 

In the figurative application the same 
sense is preserved: things of urgency 
and moment demand immediate atten¬ 
tion ; difficult matters require a steady 
attention. 

J- iirely tlie rctiospect of life ami the extiip.ition of 
hints ami appetites deeply rooted and widely spiead 
may he allowed to demand some secchsion fiom bii- 
Miiess and lolly. Johnson. 

Oh then how blind to all that truth requires. 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 

Goldsmith. 

TO DEMOLISH, RAZE, DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The throwing down what has been 
built up is the common idea included in 
all these terms. DEMOLISH, from 
the Latin demoliort and moles a mass or 
structure, signifies to decompound what 
has been fabricated into a mass. HAZE, 
like erase (r. To blot out), signifies the 


making smooth or even with the ground, 
DISMANTLE, in French dfmanteler, 
signifies to deprive a thing of its mantle 
or guard. DESTROY, from the Latin 
dcstruo, compounded of the privative de 
and struo to build, signifies properly to 
pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by .scattering 
all its component parts ; it is mostly an 
unlicensed act of caprice; it is razed by 
way of punishment, as a mark of pub¬ 
lic vengeance ; a fortress is dismantled 
from motives of prudence, in order to 
render it defenceless; places are de¬ 
stroyed by various means and from 
various motives, that they may not exist 
any longer. Individuals may demolish; 
public aiithm-ity causes an edifice to be 
razed with the ground ,* a general orders 
towers to be dhmnniled and fortifica¬ 
tions to be destroyed. 

Fr-iiii till' demohih'd tow’rs Ihi* Trojans throw 
lliii’c ln*aps. of slon**,% th.'il hiUin>’ ciuiili tlio foe, 

J>KVJ)KN 

Gie.it DioinotU* has comp.iss'd rotiml with w.ilK 
'I'hf city winch Ai^yrip.i he r.ilU, 

Fioiii Ills own Aif^us niini d ; w«* touch’d will) joy 
The royal hand tliut raz'd iinliapjiy 'J'loj. Dkvihn. 

O’er tlie diear split see de«ol.itinn spie.id, 

.\nd the dismanth'd walls in luiii.s lie Mooio- 

We, fill myself I sjiealc, and nil tlie name 
Ol Grecians, who to Troy’s dt'sft uittun eaine, 

Not one but siilfercd and toi> lieaily bon;;ht 
1 he prize ol honor winch m arms lie sou^'ht 

llllYDKN. 


TO DEMUR, Hl’.SlTATE, I’AUSi:. 

DEMUR, in Frencli demeurer, Latin 
de.morari, signifies to keep hack. HE¬ 
SITATE, in Latin hresitatinn, par¬ 
ticiple of hccsiio, a frequentative from 
hcereo, signifies to stick or remain 
a long time back. PAUSE, in Latin 
pausa, from the Gret'k iravio to cease, 
signifies to make a stand. 

The idea of .stopping is common fo 
these terms, to wliicli signification i.s 
added .some di.^tinct collateral idea for 
cacli: we demur from doubt or diffi¬ 
culty ; w’c hesitate from an undecided 
state of mind ; w’e pause from circum¬ 
stances. Demurrinfr is a matter of 
jirudence, it is always grounded on some 
reason ; hesitatinfr is rather a mutter of 
feeling, and is oflcncr faulty than other¬ 
wise : when a proposition appears to be 
unjust, we demur in supporting it, on 
the ground of its injustice; when a 
request of a dubious nature is made ta 
us, wc hesitate in complying with it 
prudent people are most apt to de- 
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mur ,* but people of a wavering temper 
are apt to hesitate : demurring; may be 
often unnecessary, but it is seldom in¬ 
jurious ; hesitating is mostly injurious 
when it is not necessary. Demurring 
and hesitating are both cmplo}ed as 
acts of the mind ; pausing is an external 
action; we demur and hesitate in deter¬ 
mining ; we pause m speaking or doing 
anything. 

Ill order to bunis]i un e\il out of the world tluit 
does uototily proiliKM* ('rent uniMiniess to private 
fiersoUH, t)Ut has also a veiy I1.11I inlliteuce oti tlie 
jMihlic. 1 Hhall ciideavoul to show the lolly ol de- 
tnurnnij. Audi son. 

I want DO solu'iUlionii for me to eoin]»lj wlieie it 
ivoitld be iin;^’eiieioii'> foi me lo lefuse; Jb) c.iu I 
ht ailatp i\. moment to take upon myself the pioteetion 
of a d.ui!,'htei of Corrullius 

Mtl-MOTIl’s Lh-ir>-US OF Ti.inv. 

Think. O think. 

And ere thou pliin<;i> into ihe \ .ist nb\s3, 

iViuw'on the lei^ie .iwliile, look down and see 

Tli> future niaiisioii. Pokiscs. 


DEMUK, DOUIJT, lIKslTATlON, 
OllJEt TIUN. 

DEMUR, 7 '. To demur. DOUBT, 
in Latin dubifo, from duo an<l ito, or eo 
to go, signifies to go two \tays. IIE- 
SM ATION, r. To demur. OBJEC¬ 
TION, I'roin objicw or oh and jacw to 
throw in tlie way, signilies what is 
thrown in the way so as to stop our 
progress. 

Demurs oftmi occur in matters of de¬ 
liberation ; doubt in regard to matters 
of fact; hesitation in matters of ordi- 
nar\ conduct; and objections in matters 
of common consideration. Aitahanes 
made many demur'! to the proposed in- 
va.'.ion of Greece by Xerxes. 

Ortiiinl) the highest uiul yretUest eoncoiiisof a 
•etnpoi.il life .iie iiiliiiileh less lalu.ible than these 
cl an eterii.il, and coiisecpienlly oii};ht. witluiui .iiiy 
demur al all.lc be ^acnlit•ed tctheiii, Mheueiei thej 
come in compoiitioii with them. South. 

Doubts have been suggested respect¬ 
ing the \eiMcity of Herodotus as an his¬ 
torian. 

Our doubts aie tiaitcr-, 

A»d make us lose, bv fe.miijj to ulteiupt. 

The yood we oft 1111^1*11 w m Siiaksfeark. 

It is not proper to ask that which 
cannot be granted without hesitation; 
and it is not the part of an amiable dis¬ 
position to make an hesitation in com¬ 
plying with a reasonable request. 

A spirit of levenyc tiinki'S him cur^e Ihe (ireci.ins, 
in the seventh book, when they hesitate to accept 
Heeler's challenge. I’oeE. 

Tlicre arc but few things which we 


cither attempt to do or recommend to 
others that are not liable to some kind of 
an objection. 

When that lord perplexed their councils and do 
Biyus with iueon\eiiieiit objections in law, the autho¬ 
rity of the Loid M.iiiclieBler was still called upon. 

Clakknoon. 

A demur .stops the adjustment of any 
plan or the determination of any ques¬ 
tion. 

Hut w nil rejoinders and replies. 

l.otii' billti. and uiiswerB stulTd with lies. 

Demur, iinpiirlnnee, and evboign, 

The partitis ne’er could issiie j nu. Swift. 

A doubt intciTupt.s the progress of 
the mind in coming to a state of satis¬ 
faction and certaiiit). 

Till*, sceptic.!] pioceediiiy w.ll make every sort of 
leasoiiing on every subject \.iiii .iiul frivolous, even 
th.it scejitifal re.isouiny itself which has persuaded 
Us t«i entertain a dvubl coiiceriiiug the ugieement of 
our perceptions. 11 VUK>. 

Tliey are both applied to abstract 
questions, or such as are of general inte¬ 
rest. Hesitation and otjection are 
more individual and pritate in their 
nature. Hesitation lies nio>tly in tlie 
stale of the will ; objection is rather the 
oUspring of the understanding. An 
hesitation interferes w itli the action ; an 
ohjertion allects the measuie or the 
mode of action. 

11 every man wito wise and Mituons. r.ip.ible to 
diaccMii liie best Use of time, ami lesoliiUi lo pi letise 
It. It iiii^dil be itimited, 1 think, without heul'i'iou, 
th.n total lilHUty Would be u blessing. Johnson, 

Llojd wivs.ilwa\s vaisiny ohjcclions and lemoviny 
llicm. Johnson, 

10 OE^OTEy slCiMhV. 

DENOTE, in Latin denoto or noto. 
from noium, participle of nosco. signi¬ 
fies to cause to know. SIGNIFY, 
from the Latin signuni a sign, anil /iu 
to become, is to become or be made a 
sign, or guide for the undeiNtanding. 

Denote is emplo)ed with regaril to 
things and their eharucteis; signify 
w'lth regard to the Ihonghts or inove- 
inents. A letter or character may be 
made to denote anj luiinbcr, as words 
arc made to signijy the intentions and 
w’ishes of the person. Among the 
ancient Egyptians hieroglyphics were 
very much employed to denote certain 
moral qualities; m many cases looks or 
actions will signify more than words. 
Devices and emblems of different de¬ 
scriptions drawn either from fabulous 
history or the natural world are like¬ 
wise now employed to denote particular 
circumstances or qualities the cornu- 
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copia denotes plenty; the bee-hive de¬ 
notes industry; the dove denotes meek¬ 
ness, and the lamb gentleness: he who 
will not take the trouble to signify his 
wishes otherwise than by nods or signs 
must expect to be frequently mis¬ 
understood. 

ADolhcrmay do the same lliing, andyet the nclion 
*vant that air and beauty which disUiiKnish it from 
Olliers, like that iiiimitabh' auiishim* Titian la said 
to lunc (litTiised over his laiulscapos, mIih-Ii denotes 
them lii3. Sr>r,TATott, 

Simple abstract words are used to sigm/i/ sumo one 
sim)tio ifloa, w illiuut iniicii adverting to others w hich 
may chance to attend it. IIurkk. 

TO DENY, REFUSE. 

DENY, in Latin detiegn, or nogn, 
that is 7ie or non and ago, signifies to 
say no to a thing ; or tie and ego, i. e. 
not I, in the same sense. REFUSE, 
in Latin refusiis, from re and Jundo to 
pour or cast, signifies to throw olf or 
from one. 

To deny respects matters of fact or 
knovN ledge ; to refuse matters of W'ish or 
request. We deny what immediately 
relates to ourselves; we refuse what 
relates to another. We deny as to the 
past; we refuse as to the future: we 
deny our participation in that which 
has been; we refuse our participation 
in that which may be: to deny must 
always be expressly verbal; a refusal 
may sometimes be signified by actions 
or looks as well as words. A denial 
affects our veracity; a refusal uifects 
our good nature. 

You charge me 

Thai I have hlowa this coal; 1 du deny it. 

SHAKsfl AKE. 

O bire of gods nnd niiMil thy supi»lnnl beai, 

Refuse or griiiil; foi whut has Jo\c to fear? Popf. 

To deny is sometimes applied to inat- 
iers of gratification, and in that sense 
may he used iiidi/Tcreiitly for refuse^ 
particularly in poetry. 

.love to hiB Thetis notliitig could deny. 

Nor « as tiie signal vain that .sliook the sky. I'ori. 

But to deny signifies in this case 
simply to withhold; and refuse signi¬ 
fies to cast off from one, which is a 
more positive act: to deny one’s self a 
pleasure is simply to abstain from it; 
but io refuse one's food is to cast it from 
one with a positive indisposition. What 
is dented may be denied by circum¬ 
stances, or by Providence ; and it may 
be denied to one, many, or all; but what 
is Tffused is refused by and to par¬ 
ticular individuals. 


Inquire you how theRO pow’rs we shall attain ? 

'Tia not for us to know; our searrh is vain : 

Clan any one icinemlK^r or relate 
How hi* existed in the embr>o state ^ 

That light's denied to liim which ulheis »<>(*, 

Hu knows perhaps you’ll say—and so do we. 

Jknvn*. 

I utterly abhor, yen, fioin my soul 

Refuse you for my judge. Shaki'Pearic, 

DEPEN DANCE, UELIANCE. 

DEPENDANCE,from depend oy dr 
and pend, in ].atin pendo to hang from, 
signifies literally to rest one's weight by 
hanging from that which is ludd. 
RELY, compounded of 7-«and ly or he, 
signifies likewise to rest one's wc'ight by 
Ring or hanging back from the object 
held. 

JJependanrc is the general term : re- 
liance is a species of dependanre: n c de¬ 
pend cither on pei-hons or things; we 
?Y^///on persons onh : dependanre series 
for that whicli is jiriniLMliate or remote: 
reliance servcvsfor the future onl). We 
depend ujion a iieison for that which we 
are obliged to reeeive or led to exjiei l 
from him: we rely ujniii a iierson for 
that winch he lias given us reason to 
expect from him. Uependanre is an 
outward condition or the state of ex¬ 
ternal circuinstanees ; reliance is a state 
of the feelings with ri-gard to (»tiiers. 
We dejiend upon God ibr all that we 
liave or shall liave; wc rely upon the 
word of man for that which lie has pro- 
nii.sed to perform. We m:i\ depend 
upon a person's coming from a \unei) 
of causes; but we rc/y upon it only in 
reference to his avowed intention. 

A man who Uses his best cndcasouva to li\(* ac- 
coriliiig to ihcdicUtos ol si.tuc .mil itMsiai h.is 

two piopctil.ll hOHKUs ul C-lllM-J lulu»-hs, ill til.' COII- 
sidcialion uf ills tiw a iiiitnic, and ut that ih'iiig on 
whom lie has a dtjjvnduiiei,. Aio.ihuN. 

The teinlei Iwig slioots uiiwaid to the skies, 

Ami on the faith of the new mn tclivs. Ujujo ,s. 

TU DEPLOHE, I.AMP.NT. 

DEPJ.ORE, in Latin deploro, that 
is de and ploro, or pUwgo, tu gi\e signs 
of distress with the face or nioutli. 
LAMENT, ?’. To bewail. 

Dejdore is a much stronger (*xpres- 
sion than lament; theforincr calls forth 
tears from the bitterness of the heart; 
the latter excites a cry from the warmth 
of feeling. Beplorinrj indiraies de¬ 
spair ; to lanwnt marks only pain or 
distress. Among the poor we have 
deplorable instances of poverty, igno¬ 
rance, vice, and wretchedness combined: 
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amon^ the hip^her classed we have often 
lamentable instances of extravagance 
and consequent ruin. A field of battle 
or a city overthrown by an earthquake 
is a spectacle truly deplorable: it is 
lamentable to see beggars putting on 
all the disguises of wretchedness in order 
to obtain by deceit what they might 
earn by honest industry. The con- 
•dihon of advingman sufiering under 
the ag')Mi(‘s of an awakened conscience 
deploiablv ; the situation of the rela¬ 
tive <ir I'ru nd who witnesses the a*;ony, 
without being able to atlbrd eonsohition 
to tlie sull’erer, is trul) lamentable. 

uoiukK tlicj ttn'ii pious U*ais l}n*\ slicil, 

J.ud iilou',' tiuur oais, dcpltr'd tluj dead 

llut lid not cl’.u'f till* ni>;titintriili‘ lament 
Him nvin’d too didu'iitfU I'ram’d 
lo hujok till' h.nsh coiiliuv'niiuu ol tin* cape*. 

Thomson. 


T)i:p()>knt, kvidknck, witnkss. 

DEPONENT, from depotio to lay 
down or set forth, signifies lie who de- 
eliires or substantiates anvthiug. The 
EVIDENCE, Irom et'ident, is that 
whicli niake.s evident; and the WIT¬ 
NESS, from the Saxan nntan to know, 
signifies he who makes known. 

All these words are jiropmdy applied 
to judieial prueeediiigs, wliere the de¬ 
ponent deposes generally to facts either 
in causes or otherwise: the evidence 
consists either of per.-ons or things, 
wliudi are brought before the court tor 
the pui'jMjse of making a doubtful 
matter elcar; the witness is always a 
person who hears witness to any fact 
lor or against another. 

The pleiidor Itavuip spoke liis best, 

And u'iOi(;’.S:» read> Ui iitleHt , 

VV 111) liurly cmild on oalli def»ii-.e, 

^V hen questiiiiiN on ilie liiet iiiu-.e, 

'I'lnit e>’ry urlicU' was line, 

Nor furllier Ihene dcpontnis knew. Swift, 

Of ttie evidence wliicli appeared ngnui.st him 
(.savape) the ch.irarlerol the man was not uiiexcep- 
lioualile; ihalof ttie \Noinan notoriousK Hifanu)U!i. 

Johnson. 

In case a \voin’\u be foreibly taken away and 
mariieii, Klie may be a u-tOfOS ajjam&t her luisbaiut 
III Older to eonvivt him of telonj. Klack^ionf.. 

Kvidence is applied to moral objects, 
in the proper sense, and witness in the 
figurative application. 

lly tlic disordeis ttiat ensupil we bad clear evidence 
tliat tliere lurked a tenipar somewhere which oupht 
not to be foiitereU bj the laws. Uukkb. 

In every man's heart and conscience, religion hss 
many mtnesm to its importance and reality. 


DEPOSIT, PLEDGE, SECURITY. 

DEPOSIT is a general term from 
the J..atin deposituv, participle oi’depo?io, 
signifying to lay down, or put into the 
hands of another. PLEDGE comes 
probably from plicOt signifying what 
engages, by a tie or envelope. SECU¬ 
RITY signifies that which makes 
secure. 

The term deposit has most regard to 
the coiifidenee we place in aiiotlier; 
pledge lius most regard to the sfi-uritv 
we give for ourselves ; security a 
.spfcieb of pM/gc, deposit is always 
\<»luiitarih placed in the hands of an 
indilferent ])erson ; a pledge and secu¬ 
rity are retpiired irom the parties who 
are interested. A person may make a 
deposit for purpuse.s of chanty or con- 
Acnionce; he gives di. pledge or security 
for a temporary uccoiii modal ion, or the 
relicfof u aecessitv. Monej i** f/cpo-v/Pi/ 
111 the hands of a friend in order lo exe¬ 
cute a commission: a jilvd^e is given as 
an etiuivaleiit ibr that whicdi has been 
received: a security is given bv wav of 
security for the jierformaiice of some 
agreement. A deposit must consist of 
something movable, us iiioiie), papers, 
or jewels, whicii can lh 3 depositetl ov 
placed in the liaiids of anotlKr. li 
may sometime*, .‘•erve as a pledge or 
security w’hvYO it is intended to bind the 
party depnsitiug to an>thing. A pledge 
may, properly speaking, he an\thing 
which serves to pledge or bind a person 
by motives of interest, alfection, or 
honour: it mav consist of anv thing which 
is given to another for that purj).)**e. 
A security is whatever makes a person 
secure against a loss, and in the ordi¬ 
nary acceptation eoii'*ists of an v instru¬ 
ment or written documeiit which le¬ 
gally hinds a person. I’l this sense, 
the person who himU himself for ano¬ 
ther becomes a security. 

John IJoi* Min to bfcomc saHidy tor Uicb.inl 
Ruf llVhKfc. 

The.sc words are all applied in this 
sense lo moral objects. 

U is without reasim wo praise the wisdom of our 
cuustitution, in puUinK nndi'r the discrelKui ol tbo 
(TovMi the uwrul tilist of war and peace, if tin* nii- 
iii-tcts of the crowTi \ittunlly return it aKuiu intoour 
liaiids. The tiUbl was placed theie as .i sartod de 
)ont, to secure us aj^ainst popular rashness in plitnj;- 
tig into Wars. Rcrkk. 

ThcbC fj.'tvmcnt.s once wrro his, and left to me. 

The pledges of his promised Uijalty. Dkyukk. 

Puldio deiits, which «t first were n seruritg tvi 
got’ernment, bv interesting many in tta* public ti.ui 
quillity, ate likely by their excess lo beeonic ilie 
rucaiiB of their subversion. Hhhkk. 
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DEPRAVITY, DEPRAVATION, COR¬ 
RUPTION. 

DEPRAVITY, from the Latin pra- 
vitas and pravuSy in Greek paijSof, and 
the Hebrew ran or roo crooked or not 
straight, marks the quality of being 
crooked. DEPRAVATION, in Latin 
depravatio, signifies a making crooked, 
or not as it should be. CORRUP¬ 
TION, in Latin corruptioy corrumpOy 
from rumpo to break, marks the dis¬ 
union and decomposition of the parts of 
anything. 

All these terms are apjilied to objects 
which are contrary to the order of 
Providence, but the term dipravih/ 
characterizes the thing us it is; the 
terms depravation and corruption de¬ 
signate the making or causing it to be 
so: depravity, therefore, excludes the 
idea of any cause; depravation always 
carries us to the cause or external 
agency : hence we may speak of dejwa- 
vity as natural, but we speak of depra¬ 
vation as the result of circunistances : 
there is a depravity in man which 
nothing but the grace of God can 
correct; the introduction of obscenity 
on the stage tends greatly to the depra¬ 
vation of morals; bad company tends 
to t(^c corruption of a young man s 
morals. 

Nothini; can show {'rf.atcT depiuvity of iin(li>r- 
KtiindiuK ihuu tu dulight m the show when Uut 
reality IS wuiiling. Johnson. 

The corruption of our taste is not of e((Uiil conse¬ 
quence with the depravation of oui Tirtue. auion. 

Depravity or depravation implies 
crookedness, or a distortion from the 
regular course; corruption implies a 
dissolution, as it were, in the component 
parts of bodies. Cicero says (2 de 
Finibus) that depravity is applicable 
only to the mind and heart; but we say 
a depraved taste, and depraved humours 
in regard to the body. A dejiraved 
taste loathes common food, and longs 
for that which is unnatural and hurt¬ 
ful. Corruption is the natural process 
by which material substances are dis¬ 
organized. In the figurative application 
of these terms they preserve the same 
siguificatiun. Depravity is charac¬ 
terized by being directly opposed to 
order, and an established system of 
things; corruption marks the vitiation 
or spoiling of things, and the ferment 
that leads to destruction. Depravity 
turns things out of their ordinary course; 
corruption destroys their essential qua¬ 


lities. Depravity is a vicious state of 
things, in which all is deranged ami 
perverted; corruption is a vicious state 
of things, in which all is sullied and 
polluted. Tliat which is depravcd\ohet6 
its proper niunner of acting and exist- 
ing; that which is corrupted loses its 
virtue and essence. 

The depravation of Iiuman will was followed by 
a disorder of the liarmouv of nature. J on n^o n. 

We can discover that wheie there is universal in 
nocence, there will iirobabl) he nniver.sal haiiimiess; 
for why should afllietions' be peiimtled to inle-t 
beings wlio are not in dungei of coitupturn fioiu 
blesMiigh ? Johnson. 

That is a depraved state of morals in 
which the gross vices arc openly prac¬ 
tised ill defiance of all decorum : that is 
a corrupt state of society in which M(‘e 
has secretly insinuated itself into all the 
principles and habits of men, and con¬ 
cealed Its deformity under the lair sem¬ 
blance of virtue and honour. The man¬ 
ners of savages are nio.st likely to be 
depraved: those of citilized nations to 
be corrupt, when luxury ami refinenieiit 
arc risen to an excessive jiiteh. (,’an- 
nibal nations present us v\ itli the picture 
oihwm^Ti depravity; the Roman nation, 
during the time of the enqierors, affords 
us ail example of almost universal ror- 
rvption, 

Tho dinicu1t\ 111.it occurs in iinah'/ing 

his (Swlit s) chuiacter, is to discover b\ what pta- 
viti/ ofiiuellect he lo<.*lv delight in levolving kIimm 
liom which almost c\ci.\ other miud bhunls's with 

JOIIN.SON. 

Peace U the htijjj>^\ iialnial slate of man : 

Viui his coiiuptiuii, his ilisgiacc. Thom.son. 

From the above observations it is 
clear that dtpravtiy is best applied to 
those objects to which coiiimon usage 
has annexed the epithets of rigln, 
regular, fine, &.c.; and corruption to 
those which may be characterized by 
the epithets of sound, pure, iunoceiit, or 
good. Hence we prefer to say depi'a^ 
vity of mind and corruption of heart: 
depravity of principle and corruption of 
sentiment or feeling; a depraved cha- 
meter; a corrupt example; a corrupt 
influence. 

No depravity of the mind lias been more fie- 
qucutly or justly ceusuicd tliau lugiatitude. 

Johnson. 

1 have reniurked iu a foitiier iiaper, that ciedulity 
is the ronimuii fulling ot iiJcx{ii*ru'nced virtue, und 
that he who is spoiltatiouusly suspicioub may he justly 
charged with radical corruption. Johnson. 

In reference to the arts or belles let- 
tres we say either depravity or corrup¬ 
tion of taste, because taste has its rules, 
is liable to be disordered, is or is not 
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conformable to natural order, is regular 
or irregular; and on the other liarul it 
may be so intermingled with sentiments 
and feelings foreign 1o its own native 
purity as to give it justly the title of 
corrupt. The last thing worthy of 
notice respecting the two words drpi'a- 
vitij and corruption, is that the former 
is used for man in his moral cajiacity, 
but the latter for man in a political ca¬ 
pacity : hence we speak of human de¬ 
pravity^ but the corruption of govern¬ 
ment. 

Tlie di'prnvih/ of mankind i*. so easily ilisrover- 
able, that ii(it1iin» but lln* de.eitor the ceil ran ev- 
riinU* it fiom tiotire. JollN-'OV. 

l''u*ry ^ovnniiuuit, s.iy llie ])olitiei.iii'<, !•. pcrpr- 
tu.dh dr^fiieiiiUii” tiAV.iulii vintuption .loiii\:>uN 


DKPJn'.I) \T 10 N, HOlilil-.HY. 

DEPREDATION, in Eatin dcpra- 
from a prey, conve\s the 

idea of taking by way of prey. ROH- 
HERV, 111 Saxon m//', low German 
roo/; high German runj\ from the low 
German ruppor-, answering to the Latin 
rapitt to snatch, signilies snatching or 
taking Miiddeiily and with firce. Loth 
these words denote the taking what 
belongs to another, hut diller in the eii- 
euiuslaiice^of the action. Dcjo'rdaiiou 
IS not so lawless an act as robbenj ; it 
may be excused if not justified by the 
law's of war or the hostile situation of 
parlies to each other. I’lie l)or<U*rers on 
the contine-i of England and Scotland 
Used to eoininit deprcdn/ioffs on each 
other. Robbery i-^ in direct Molation of 
ever) law', it isconiinilted only h) those 
w'ho set all laws at defiaiiee. Dcprct/u- 
tious may he eoinmitted in aii) man¬ 
ner short of direct violence ; those w ho 
eoiiimit depredations do .so mostl) in 
the absence of those on whom the) are 
eommitted: robberies are eommonly 
eoinmitted on the jierson, and mostly 
accompanied with violence. Depreda- 
ti(m taken ab'-olutely refers us to that 
which the dtpredator g.iins or gets to 
himself by the act; rnbbry refers us 
to that which the person loses who is 
robbed: the ono goes away loaded with 
his plunder, the other goes away stripped 
of that which is most valuable to him. 

_As the dtdny of making wiiv maj sometimes be i!e- 
Irimeutal to individuals vU,> have sufl’enul hy drjire- 
dations from foreign iiotctitales, oiii laws have, in 
some respects, armed the subject mUIi powers to 
impel tile prerogative, by diiectiug the minislers to 
issue letters of marque. IIi.ackstonk. 

From all this, what is my inference? That this 
new system of robbery in France cannot be rendered 
ssie by any art ilwnxB. 


In the extended application of these 
words this distinction is kept up : birds 
commit dejyredatmns on corn-fields, 
l)(;es rob flowers of their honey. 

Theyohuose tliosf pla^Ps th.it .-m* remotest fjom 
m in, u|K)n who-.e ]>o>!»i>ssion>. the\ but hehlom make 
depredations * Goi.dsmuh. 

He (the kite) lives in summer by roileini the 
nebls of other birds. Cjoi.dsmith. 


TO DEPRIVE, DEBAR, ABRIDGE. 

DEPRIVE, from de and prire, in 
Latin pnvus one's own, signifies to 
make not one’s owm what one has, or 
expects to have. DEBAR, from de 
and bar, signifies l i prevent by nieaui* 
oiabar. ABRIDGE,?’. 'I'o abnd^se. 

Deprive conveys the idita of eithei 
taking aw ay thatwliic.h one has, or wii li- 
holdmg that which one ma) have; 
debar conveys the idea only of with¬ 
holding; abndu^e eovwe)'6 that aUo of 
taking aw’ay. Deprteiur: is a coercive 
mea.*»urc; debar and nbndiic are iiierel) 
acts of autliorit). We are deprived 
that wliicli is of the jii-'-t nece^.sit) : W(' 
arc debarred of jirivileges, enjo) ments, 
opport uni lies, icc.; we are abridged of 
comforts, pleasures, eoinenieiiees, icc. 
Criniiimls aie deprived of their liberty ; 
their Irieiids are in cxtraordinar) cases 
debiined the privilege of seeing them ; 
thus men are often abritf^ed of their 
eomforls in eonseijiieiiee of tlndr own 
faults. Deprivation and debarring 
sometimes ari''<‘ Iroin things us well as 
persons : abndi:in^: is alw av s the volun¬ 
tary act of coll^clous aiieiits. Religion 
te.ielies men to lu* resigned under the 
severest depncatiofis ; it is pamful to 
be debarred the soeiet) of those we love, 
or to abridge other', of an\ cidvaiitage 
which the) have been m the halnt of 
eiijo) iiig. 

Of ulnt small nuniuMit to \(iui real hap)>iness .are 
maiij of tliosi- uijuiu’N mIiu'Ii iU.ivn Kulti jmir icseiit- 
mcnl’ Can tlu’j depiive you ot lu-aci' of LMiiscieui't', 
ol the sau^liu'tiuii ol li.iMMg UL-tud .i light p.irt? 

lll.AIK. 

Active and masculine spints, in the vigour of 
joulh, iieithei eaii imr ought Uj remain at rest If 
ihej dt ' i/r t lienibolves iroin .uming at a noble object, 
their deques uiil move dowtn^aid. lluOiiiLS. 

The personal liUuty of individuals in this king 
dome iiiuot cNcr be abridged at the mere discietion of 
Iho iiiagibtiate. IJi,.acksiTonf. 

When used as reflective verbs, they 
preserve the same analogy in their sig¬ 
nification. An extravagant person de¬ 
prives himself of the power of doing 
good. A person may debar himself of 
any pleasure from particular motives of 
u 
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prudence. A miser abridges himself 
of every enjoyment in order to gratify 
his ruling passion. 

DKPTII, PROFUNDITY. 

DEPTH, from deep^ dip^ or dive^ the 
Greek t^uTrrw, and the Hebrew tabang 
to dive, signifies the point under water 
which requires to be dived for in order 
to be arrived at. I’ROFUNDITY, 
from profound, in J^utin profundus, 
compounded of pro or procul far, and 
/ithdus the bottom, signifies romotenesB 
from the lower surface of anything. 

Tliese terms do not dilfer merely in 
their derivation ; but d(‘])/h is indefinite 
in its signification ; and profundity is a 
positive and considerable degree of 
depth. Moree\er, the woid drpth is 
applied to objects in general; projundity 
is confined in its upplicution to moral 
objects : thus we speak of the depth cf 
the scu, or tiie depth of a person’s 
learning ; but Xw^proJanditij ol thought. 

Jiy tlif'C two pubSioiis ul uml foar, wc ic.ifh 
foiwuid into tututit), and bun^' u]i lu out jiiommiI 
thunyhts objects tliat la* in tlic UMiiotcst dtjU/isol 
tune. Adiii&on. 

'I'lic pnuser of Swift will want verj littlo j-iovioii'^ 
loiow led*'*': It will be suflicifiitthat lie i-> .uajn.iinled 
w nil eoiuinou w olds and coiuiikiu ttuiit'> ; lie i<, iiei- 
tiler leij'iiied to niiMiiit cleiatidiis uoi to eX|ilotc*/</«/- 
fuudtlit'i. J Oils »<•>'. 

DERANGEMENT, INSANITY, LUNACY, 
MADNESS, MAMA. 

DERANGEMENT, from the verb 
to derange, implies the first stage of 
disordered intellect. INSANITY, or 
uiisouiidiiess, implies positive disease, 
winch is more or less permanent. 
LUNACY is a violent sort of insanity, 
wliich was siipjiosed to be inlluenced by 
tlie moon. MADNESS and MANIA, 
liom the Greek yaivoycu to rage, im¬ 
ply insanity or lunacy in its most 
furious and confirmed stage. Deranged 
persons may sometimes be perfeeily 
sensible in every thing but paiTnmlar 
subjects. Insane persons arc .some¬ 
times entirely restored. Lunatics have 
their lucid intervals, and maniacs their 
intervals of repose. Derangement may 
sometimes be applied to the teinporar> 
conlusion of a disturbed mind, which is 
not in lull possession of all its faculties: 
madness may someliines be tlio result of 
violently intiamed passions: and mania 
may be applied to any vehement at¬ 
tachment which takes possession of the 
miud. 


It is in the highest degree impiobable, and 1 know 
not indeed whetlier it hath ever been the fact, tha 
tlie same derangement of the inontul organs sliuuld 
seize dilTerent peisoiii. at the same time ; a derange¬ 
ment, 1 mean, so mncli the same as to represent to 
their imugiuatioas tbe same olvjucts. I’alxy. 

I\*rli.i|i9 it might he no absurd or uiireasoiialile 
regulation in tlie legislutiiro to divest ail iunaln.^ of 
the piivilege of in'^anitg, and in cases of enorniil> to 
subject them to the conmion penalties of tbe law. 

SMtil.t.KT. 

A lunatic is indeed fsometimes merry, but the 
mcriy lunatic is never kind. llAwicKswouiii. 

Tlie coiisequeiiees of murder cotiinat led by a ma 
nidi may be as peiiiicious In t>ociel> us those of tlie 
nil st ciiiiini.il and deliliei.ile tissussiiiatioii. 

SMOLM T 

The locomotive Hjfoaa of an KvigliOimni eiice 
l.itU'. In*, peisoii, and ot eoinsc Ins eiihii, niio e\ei> 
•piaitei ol liie kingdom. I'lrMBi hi.am'. 

TO DEIUDE, MOCK, lllDJCULE, 
RALLY, RANTER. 

DERIDE, coiiipoundcd of and tlie 
Latin rideo; and RIDICULE, from 
rideoy both Mgiiify to lauuh at. MOCK, 
in French inoquer, Dulcdi niocficn, 
Gretdv /tdiK'oo), signifies likewise to 
laugh at. ll.'ViA^V is in French ru/fii r, 
ami BANTER i.s jios.sifilv from the 
French hadiner to je.st. 

Stioiig e.\prcM*iions of contempt are 
designated L) all these Icnns. Df- 
';7.s/o/t and muckery evince themselves 
by the outvv aid actions in general; ridt' 
cute coiisi-'ls 1110 ]e in words than Jie- 
lioiis: rallying ami lanierin^ aliuo-t 
entirely in words. Deride, i-, not so 
strong a term as moih, hut much 
stronger than ridicule. There is always 
a miMure of hostility in derision and 
mockery ; hut iidh ufe is freijiientiy un¬ 
accompanied with any pejsenal feeling 
of displeasure. Derision is often deep, 
not loud; it discovers itself in sn\ipresse(l 
laughter, conteiiipluous sneers or ges- 
lieulations, and culling c.\pressioiis: 
mockei'y ib ino6\\} noisy and outrageous ; 
it breaks forth in insulting hufiootiery, 
and is sometimes accompanied vviiii 
personal violence: the funner consi’^ts 
of real but coiitemiituoiis laughter; the 
latter olteu ui allecled luugliti’r and 
grinuice. Derision and mockery aie 
always personal, ridicule limy he direct¬ 
ed to things as well as persons. D'^- 
rision and 7/ioc/i'C/7/ are a diieel attack 
on the individual, the hitler still more 
so lhan the former; ridicule is as often 
used in wntmg as in per.'voiial inter¬ 
course. 

.Satan bcliahl tlirir pli^liL 
And lu liis mates tlius lu dcu uni imILM, 

O liiuntU, wliy cuiuc iiul uu Uiusu vn tois pioiid 

M'i. k k 
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[mppllM uitli steps unconsiiif* to pursue 
Some tleetiuy fjouil that mncks me with tlie view. 

UULUSMXTir. 

Want IK the sporn of eveiy fool, 

And wit 111 iaj;s turn’d io riilitiulc. Drvdek. 

/?«//// ttiid banter t like derision and 
wnrluTf/, are persotml acts, 

in wliicli application they are very ana- 
1 )l:ous to rKheulii. linUcuJe is the 
must ‘general term of the three ; weoiteii 
tuUif and banter by ridicaUn^. There 
IS inori* exposure in ridivuJing ; reproof 
m ruttyif/g; and piovocatioii in buJi~ 
trring. A person may he ridiculed on 
account of his eccentricities ; he is ral¬ 
lied \\}\' his defects; he is bantered iov 
accidental cvrcumstances; tlie two lor- 
nier actions are olten justiUed by some 
suhstiuitial reason; the latter is an ac¬ 
tion as juterile as it is unjust, it is aeon- 
teniptihle sjiecies of nmekery. Self- 
conceit and extva\a‘^ant folhes are 
odenllines best corrected by ^ood- 
nalured ridicule; a man may deserve 
sonieilines to lie rallied for his want of 
resolution ; tliose who are of an ill- 
nauireil turn of mind will banter others 
for their misfortunes, or then* pei'unal 
defects, iMthcr than not say somethin*? 
to their aiinojaiiee. 

Tin* tiiilN pii'ct* of |il(*:is..iulr\ in Vaindlsr Iust, is 
w'u-ip llu* evil it.s at*'dfsenlM'd ui'lituitj the 
iiin;fl!« upou the hiiccohii of Ihi'U uew iii>euti'«l urtd- 
h'i\. Aiueso.s. 

As hi umi manner of beti.villi' toMnids tiiesu un< 
h.i|ij)\ jtuiii;; yentlciiieii (ar Ctilh*}'**) j*i!i *li*sndM‘, 
let it In* iii.iiil) anil easy; if they haiita your u*f*u- 
laiitv, niilei, direiu), and luvo uf study, hunter in 
letUin tllL'll Ite^lrcl <il It. I'lIimAM. 

TO Dl-JtlVK, TllACi:, DKDUCI*:. 

DERIVE, from the Latin rfe and 
7'irns a river, sif^iiifies to draw, after tlie 
manner of winter, from its sour<*e. 
TR.VCE, in Italian Iracciaro, Greek 
Tfn^u) to lun, Hebrew darech t*) j?(), sij?- 
111 Ties to }?o by a line drawn out, to 
follow the line. DEDUCE, in Latin 
ilrdiico, si<?niries to brin^ from. 

"J’he idea of drawinj? one thing from 
anotlier is included in all the actions dc- 
siuMated by these terms. The act of de- 
riring is immediate and direct; that of 
irwdng a gradual process; that of de¬ 
ducing a ratiociiiative process. Wo 
discover causes and sources by deriva¬ 
tion ; wo discover the course, progress, 
and commencement of things by tra¬ 
cing ; we discover the grounds and rea¬ 
sons of things by deduction. A person 
thriven his name from a given source; 
Ite traces his I’amily up to a given 


period; principles or powers are de 
duced from circumstances or observa¬ 
tions. The Trojans derived the name 
of their city from Tros, a king of 
Phrygia; they traced the line of their 
kings up to Dardanus. 

'File kin^s aniori}: the heathens ever deritwd them 
Ht'lvi's oi their ancestois fiuni some god. 

Lor«*ii7ii! Jinst Itiou ever weigh’d a sigii ? 

Ui studied ttiu philusopiiy ol teuis? 

(A scienee yet iiidectui'd in our sellouts') 
ll.i".t thon *lesceuded deep into the breast 
And seen their source? If not, de'*eeiid with mo 
And trace tiiese briny livnlets to tiieir spring. 

YoCNO, 

Flora the discovery of some natnini authority m.i v 
peilii)).. lie deduced .« Inter original of all gov* rii 
meiits among men than from any coiitmcln. 

Temi'I.k. 

DKSERT, MERIT, WORTH. 

DESERT, from deserve, in Latin de¬ 
serving signifies to do service or he ser¬ 
viceable. MERIT, in Latin mentus, 
participle of mcreor^ comes from the 
Greek fuipio to sliare, bccau'>e he wlio 
nierits aii\tumg ha" a vnrbt to "hare in 
It. WORTH, in Gcniuui u'crth, i-s 
connected with tclirdc digiiit}, and 
h’urde a burden, because one bears 
worth as allniig attached to the person. 

De'icrt i's taken for that winch is 
good or bad : merit for that which is 
good only. AVc deserve praise or blame : 
we tnerii a reward. Desert consists in 
the action, work, or service performed; 
merit has regard to the character of the 
agent or the nature of the action. xV 
pei’son does not deserve a recompense 
until he has performed some service; 
he does not merit approbation if he 
have not done his part well. Deserve 
is a term of ordinary import; jnerit 
applies to objects of greater moment; 
the former includes matters of personal 
and physical gratification; the latter 
those altogether of an mtelleetiial na¬ 
ture. Criminals cannot alw a\ s he 
punished according to their deserts ; 
a noble mind is not contented with 
barely obtaining, it seeks to merit w hat 
it obtains. 

Tin* iH'.iutoous champion views willi maiks of fear, 
Smit with a runscimis sense, retires behind. 

And shuns tlie tatc he well deserv'd to llnd. P* vr., 

l*raise from a fi leud or censure IVom a foe 

Aio lost on hearers that our merits know. l’iii>K. 

The idea of value, which is prominent 
in the signification of the term 7 nerit, 
renders it closely allied to that of tvorih. 
Merit is that on which mankind set a 
value ; it is sought for on account of the 
honour or advantages it brings: tenrth is 
u i 
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that which is absolutely valuable; it 
must be sought for on its own ac- 
coun.« 

Use them after your own honour and dignity; the 
less they deseivc, the more ment is in your bounty. 

' SHAKS7KAR£. 

To Inrtli or oftice no v<‘spci-l lie pnid. 

Let wiirt/i detevuuui* here. I'oiu. 

From these words are derived the 
epithets deserved and merited^ in re¬ 
lation to what we rccei\e from others; 
and deserving^ meritorious^ worthy, 
and worth, in regard to what we possess 
in ourselves: a treatment deserved or 
undeserved; reproofs are merited or 
unmerited: the harsh treatment of a 
master is easier to be home when it is 
undeserved than when it is deserved: 
the reproaches of a friend are very 
severe when unmerited. 


I rect*iTi*(l lab'ly one of yours, uincii I cannot 
eomparc more propcily than to a posic of curious 
flowers—only tnerc was one llowci that did not 
savor so well, which was the tmhwrval chaincter 
you jilca'C to give of my hmiill abilities. Ilowru.. 

Once more I mouiu 

Your fate unmaiU l. ('invvEU 

A labourer is deserving on account 
of his industry; an artist is mento- 
rious on account of his profesMoiial 
abilities; a cUizcii is irorthij on ac¬ 
count of his benevolence and upri^Ill¬ 
ness. The first person deserves to be 
well paid and encouraged: the second 
merits the applause which is bestowed 
on him; the third is worthy of confi¬ 
dence and esteem from all men. Be¬ 
twixt worthy and worth there is this 
difference, that the former is said of 
intrinsic and moral qualities, the latter 
of extrinsic ones: a worthy man pos¬ 
sesses that which calls for the esteem 
of others; but a man is worth the pro¬ 
perty which he can call his own: so in 
like manner a subject may be worthy 
the attention of a writer, or a thing 
may not be worth the while to con¬ 
sider. 


A nmu bns frequent opportunities of mitigating 
Ibe flerceuess of a parly, or doing justice to Uie cha¬ 
racter of a deserving man. Annisow. 


When I speak of his bounty and humanity to ins 
jhiot neighbours and depemlanlH, in tlie counties 
where be resuled, it is wnh pleasure 1 insist on so 
meritonuus a part of Ins chaiacter. Cumbkki.and. 


Though good sense is not in iljc number, nor 
always, U muHt ljc owned, m the company of the 
sciences, yet is it (as tlic most stuisible of iKH*ts has 
justly observed; fairly worth the seveu. |»kat 7 . 


Then tlie last worlftirs of declining (ireece 

Fate call’d to glory, in unequal timei, 

reusive apiiear. Thc^msow. 


DESIGN, PURPOSE, INTEND, MEAN 

DESIGN, from the Latin designare, 
signifies to mark out as with a pen or 
pencil. PURPOSE,likfe propose, comes 
from the Latin 77rn;?o.?Mf, perfect o{pro- 
pniio, signifying to set before one’s 
mind ns an object of pursuit. INTEN I), 
in Latin intendo to bend towards, sig¬ 
nifies the bending of the mind towards 
an object. MEAN, in Saxon maenen, 
German, &c. mcinen, is probably con¬ 
nected w’ilh the word mind, signifying 
to have in the mind. 

Design and purpose are terms of 
higher import than intend and mean, 
w'hich are in familiar use; the latter 
still more so than the former. A de¬ 
sign embraces many objei’ts : a purpose 
consists of only one: the former sup¬ 
poses something studied and methodical, 
it requires rellection; the hitter sup¬ 
poses something fixed aiul detenninale, 
it requires resolution. A design is at¬ 
tainable; a purjiose is steady. We 
speak of the design as it regards tlie 
thing conceived ; wo speak of the pur¬ 
pose as it regards the temper of the 
person. Men of a sanguine or a>piruig 
rharaetcr are apt to form fMv? "-//a' whieli 
cannot ho (’arned into execution : wlio- 
e\er wi.shes to keep true to \n^ pii7'po\e 
must not listen to many counsellors. 

•love lioiiouis me and f,iv()iirs my 

Ui« pleasure guides me, and his'will confnies 1‘oj’i. 

I’loud as be is, that iron heart lelains 

Ills stubborn purposr, and liU fiicuids disdains. 

I’ovK. 

A purpose is the thing propostid or 
set before the mind: an intention is 
the thing to which the mind bends or 
inclines: purpose and inte?nl dilfer, 
therefore, both in tlio nature of the ar;- 
tion and the olijeet; we purpose se¬ 
riously; we intend vaguely: we set 
about that wliirii wo purpose: we ina\ 
delay that vvhieh we have only intend' d: 
the execution ol’ one’s purpftse rt'sts 
mostly with one's sell’; the liilfilmeiit ol 
an intention depeiuh upon eireum- 
stances: a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose by 
trilling objects ; wo may he disappointed 
in owx intentions by a vara t} of unfore- 
seen hut uneontrollable e\ents. Pur¬ 
pose is always applied to some proximate 
or definite object; intend to lliat which 
is indefinite or remote. Mean, winch 
ks a term allogother of collonuiul use, 
differs but little from mtena, except 
that it is used for matters requiring hut 
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little thought; to mean is simply to 
have in the mind, to intend is to stretch 
with the mind to a thing. 

And I piTsuiide ntje, God hath not permitted 
llis stien^'th ii^ain Ui yrow, were nut hi^ purpose 
To u-'O Iniu liutlier yet. Milton. 

Tlic (iods would uotliii\e ileU\ered u noul iiit«the 
liody iiicli li.itli arriis and iiibtiumeiits ol 

doiii^, but tli.it il we^'e intended lliuiiiiud Hhuuldem¬ 
ploy Ihi'iu. Mdnly. 

Anti lift* tiiori* perfect have attaiuM Ihiin f.iU* 

Mfiud me, l.y venlniiiij; liij'her tluia nn lot. 

.Milton. 

Drsitstf [u\d pur])osf; are taken snme- 
tiriu's in the abhlract .sense ; intend and 
menu al\v:t)S in connexion with the 
aornt wlio intnuh or means: we see a 
drsitr/f in llie whole creation which 
lead'- um to reilect on the wisdom and 
tfoodnes's of the Creator ; whenever we 
see anyihiii;r done, we are led to inquiie 
tile j/utp'ise tor which it is done; or are 
desirous of knowing the intention of the 
person in so doiiitr: thing'* are said to 
he done with a desiij^n^ in oj)j)o>ition to 
iliat wliitdi hajipens by chanee ; they are 
said to he done for a pur})(>se in re- 
leieiic ' to the nmnediate put pose wXweh. 
is expected to re>,ult from them. De¬ 
sign, when not expressly (juahfied h} a 
coiitraiy (‘pithet, is u.sed in a bad sense 
in connexion with a particular agent; 
purpose, intention, and meanings taken 
ahhidutel), have an inditlerent sense: 
a designing p(*r.son is lull of latent and 
inlcrcsied desi}>ns; there is nothing so 
good that it ma) not be made to serve 
the pur/'.OSes of those who are bad ; the 
intentions oi‘ a man must always be 
taken into the account wlien w'e are 
forming an estimate of his actions: 
ignorant people frequently mean much 
better than they do. 

Ill" di’fp f/«,*(.//! unkiiuiMi, tlu* luist" ap]>uno 
.\ludcs’ hj'Cicii. I’l.ri- 

(’li.iiii:i. this purpose. 

Which beiui; so hoiiihlc, m> blouh, must 

Lcud on to some foul issue. * .Shakshe.^kf. 

And must 1 then, 0 sin* of floods! 

Ib’iir this ftorci* nnswor to the kiii^ of Kisis? 

(.'orreot it ^et, nnd cliuu);u thy r.Tsli intent; 

A noble mind disdains not to repent. Put f. 

Tlicu first Polydanius the silence hioke, 
liOiij; weigh’d tlie signal, and to Hector 8i>oKe; 

How oh. iiiy brother! thy reproach I bear. 

For words well meant and sentiments sincere, Popf. 


DESIGN, PLAN, SCHEME, PROJECT. 

DESIGN, V. Design, puiyose .— 
PLAN, in French plan, comes from 
lane or plain, in Latin planus, smooth 
•r even, signifying in general any plane 


place, or in particular the even surface 
on which a building is raised; and by an 
extended application the sketch of the 
plane surface of any building or object. 
SCHEME, in Latin schema, Greek 
a form or figure, signifie.s the 
thing drawn out in the mind. PRO¬ 
JECT, in lAtii\n/)rnje('Aus,{xomprojiri(), 
compounded of pro ^wCLjaeio, signifies 
to cast or put forth, that is, the thing 
proposed. 

Arrangement is the idea common to 
these teims: the design includes the 
thing that is to be brought about; the 
plan includes the means by wdnch it is 
to be brought about: a design was 
formed in the time of James I. for over¬ 
turning the government of the country ; 
the plan by which this w’as to have been 
realized, consisted in placing gun- 
jiowder under the parliament-house and 
iilowing up the a-semhly. A design is 
to be e.'itiinated according to its intrinsic 
worth: a plan is to he estimated ac¬ 
cording to Its relative value, or fitness 
lor the design: a design is noble or 
wicked, a plan is practicable: e\ery 
founder of a charitable inslitulioii may 
be supposed to ha\e a good design; but 
he may adopt an erroneous plan for ob¬ 
taining the end proposed. 

Is liP a pruil.'nt man as to his temporal estate that 
l.iys disiyns only fur a ibay, without any piospect to 
the ieiii.imuig of his life ? Tilloi bon. 

It w.is ill M iiseillea that Viigil formeil the p/an 
and collected the maten.ils of all lho»e cm client 
pieces winch he afleiwurds tinl!>hed. W alssU 

Scheme and project respect both the 
end and the means, which makes them 
analogous to design and plan: the 
design stimulates to action ; the /tlan 
determines the mode of action; the 
scheme and jtrojeet consist most in 
speculation ; the design and plan are 
cqnallv jiracticul, and suited to the 
ordinar) and immediate circumstances 
of life; the scheme and prtject are 
contrived or conceived lor extraor¬ 
dinary or rare occasions: no man takes 
any step without a design; a general 
forms tlie plan of his campaign; ad¬ 
venturous men are always forming 
schemes for gaining money; ambitious 
luomirchs are full of pr<jerts for in¬ 
creasing tlieir rlominions. Scheme and 
finject difler principally in the mag¬ 
nitude of the objects to which they are 
applied; the former being much less 
vast and extensive than the latter: a 
scheme may be formed by an individual 
fox attaining any trilling advantage 
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projects are mostly conceived in mat¬ 
ters of great iiioiiient involving deep 
interests. 

I wnveised lately with a gentleman that came 
I'lom Fiuijci*. who. iinnuigsl otlier ihumh. discouised 
inueh ol' the la\ouriie Kiehelien, who ia like to In* an 
active inau and hath gieat design*. lluwbi L. 

Drained to the lafet poor item of hin wealth. 

He sighs, di'parts, and leaves the aceomphshed plan. 
Just when il nieeth his hopes, and ])ioves. the heaven 
III* w.lilted, lor a wealthier to enjoy. t'ovv^ei R. 

The happy people in their w.ixen cells 
Sal tending pntdie caies. and pl.iuuing 
Uf tern pel aiice fur winter poor. Thomsi^iS. 

M.iiihood is led on fioin hojic to hope, ar.d from 
project project. Johnson. 

TO DKSIUK, WISH, l.OKG FOR, 
llA^KKR AFTER, CO\ ET. 

DESIRE, in Latin desidero, comes 
from desuio lo rest or fix upon vsilh the 
mind. WISH, III German wiiruchen, 
comes from wotwe pleasure, siirnifying 
to take pleasure in a thing. J..ONG, 
from the Oerman hun^en lo reach after, 
.signifies to seek alter with the min«l. 
HANKER, h(ingn\ or hung, signifies 
to hang on an object with one’s nniid. 
COVET, V. Covetous. 

Desire is imperious, it demands gra¬ 
tification : wish is less vehement, it 
Consists of a strong inclination ; long¬ 
ing IS an impatient and continued spe¬ 
cies of desire; hanhering is a desire 
for that which is set out of one s 
reach; coveting is a desire for that 
which belongs to another, or what it is 
in his power to grant: we desii'e or 
long for that which is near at hand, or 
wiilim view; we ivish for and vovoA 
that which is more remote, or less 
distinctly seen; we honker after that 
which has been once enjojeii: a dis¬ 
contented person wishes tor more than 
he has: he w ho is in a strange land 
longs to see his native country ; vicious 
men hanker ajter the pleasures which 
are denied them • ambitious men covet 
honours, avaricious men CAivet riclies. 
Desires ought to he moderated; uis/ies 
to be limited; longings, hankerings, 
and coveiings, to be suppressed: un¬ 
controlled desires become the greatest 
torments; unbounded wishes are the 
bane of all happiness; ardent longings 
are mostly irrational, and not entitled 
to indulgence; coveting is expressly 
proliibiied by the Divine law. 

Wlien men have discjverod a passionate desire of 
funt in the aroliltieus meh (as no temper of mind is 
more apt to show itself), they become sparing and 
tfserved in their commendations. Aodihok. 


It is as absurd in an old man lo xvtsh for tlis 
stuiugth of youth, as it would bo in a young mun to 
wi.'.h itu tlu* bliougth of a bull or a IniiM*. Sn-finv. 
Extonded on tho fnn'riiL (‘ouch he lies, 

And soim as morning paints the eastern skies, 

Tile sight ts gr.iuti d to thy longing eyes. I’oi’K, 

Tho wifo is .in old OlII]nolle tlmt is always htni- 
keriny a/let the diveisions of the town. Ainnsox. 

You know Chaucor has a lalo, wluro a knigiil 
savos Ills head by disoovoiiug it W'asthe tinngwlnch 
all wonion most coveted. (ivv. 

Desire, as it regards others, is not 
less imperative than when it rc.spccts 
ourselves; it lays an obligation on tlie 
person to wdiom it is expressed: a wish 
is gentle and unassuming; it apjieals to 
the good nature of anullun*: we act by 
the desire a superior, or of one who 
has a right to ask; wc act according to 
the wi<^hes‘ of an equal, or of one who 
can only request: the desire of a parent 
will amount to a command in the mind 
of a dutiful child: his ivishes will ho 
anticipated by the warmth of atlection. 

The e.ul is to tell him tliat his Majesty ol (.Jre.it 
Iliitaiii ho])es und lUsnc^ that uni ol a line ii|)|iic- 
hiTisnm oK ihese wiungs ollcied unto tiieni huth, hr 
will.asht de.u and loving liioth(‘i,i.iiililnlly pioini'e 
and nndeilake u)ion his lionuui.enntumiiig the .s.inn* 
iituiei his hand und heal, that ti tieaty shall ivcom 
intiiee ujiou sneh teinnt as In* iiiopounded in Nu- 
venila'r last, which tins k.lig then in id to he le..- 
sotialde. Hmvvh.!.. 

Thai U'iAi on .some fan fntnie d iy 
U Inch lute biiall tinghtly gihl 
(^’Tis blameless, lie it wliat it in.iy), 

I U'lili it all lalUli’d. Cuwri n 

TO DK.siST, LICAVE OEF. 

DESIST, from the Latin dcststo, 
.sitiiiifies to take one's self off. Dc'^isi 
i.'s apjiiittl to actioi<.s good, indliferent, oi 
ofl'i'iisue to some person; J..EA\'J'^ 
OEE to actions that are indillen'iit ; 
the former is \oluntar} or insokuitary, 
the latter voluntary : we are I'retjuenth 
obliged to desist; but we lea re o// id 
our option: it i.» prudent lo desist irom 
using our endea\ours when we fiinl 
them meftectual; it is natural for u 
person lo leave off' when lie sees no 
fa 1 flier orcaxioii to coni mile his labour . 
be wlio aiiinn s uiiotber must be made 
to desist ; he who does not wish to oiien I 
will laare of when requested. 

So I'v'n and niuin accumiilishfd the sixth (d<iy ), 
nnl till tlu* Crualui lurm’d his wink ; 

Dcititing, though imwi’Uiird, up iclnru d. Mu.in;-. 

VaiiCy, the innbt innoi’enl '■jirnes uf pn le, w^ 
mo.st lii'ijnently pieilmninaut. lu*(Sa\agt*) nniid n-a 
I'usily fertile o/t wliei! lie had uuct* heg.ui to rneiiti u 
huiiHelt Ol Ins wuiks. .'ini'.^..x 

DlvSPAIR, DESPERATION, DESPON- 
DEXCi:. 

DESPAIR. DESPERATION, from 
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the French desespoitj compounded of 
the privatise and the Latin spes hope, 
hifjfnilles the absence nr the annihilation 
u( all hope. DESPONDENCY, from 
despond, in Latin di'fipondp.o^ coni- 
pnvindt'd of the privative de and sjyondeo 
to jiroinise, signifies literally to deprive 
in a Aolcinn manner, or cut off* Irom 
esery jileain ofliojic. 

Dt;sih(tr is a slate of mind produced 
h\ the Slow of external circiiniiitances; 
(h’siif-rnhou and <lf*spondrNry may be 
the fruit of the imagination ; the former 
tliert'fore alsvays rests on some «j:round, 
the latter are sometimes ideal; despair 
la*'. mos!l\ in retleetion ; desperation 
and dt spondenry m the loehn<4s: the 
f irin'*!’ murks a state of seliemeiit and 
impatient feelniir, the latter that of 
filieii and mouinful feelinu Despair 
IS ofliMi the forerunner of desperati >ii 
and des-j)()/tdeney, hut it is not neces* 
sarily aceunipamed with etleels so 
lio.serful: the "tlongest mind mas base 
oeeasion to despair svlien cireiimstaiices 
svarranl the sentiment; men of an im¬ 
petuous charaeter are apt to run into a 
state a[' (U'speration ; a sveuk mind full 
of ni'irliid seii^ihilits is most liable to 
fail into dt’sjniideni-y. Despair inter¬ 
rupts or clieeks exertion; desperation 
impels to creator exertions: despond" 
nil fits for exertion; svhen a phy¬ 
sician iiespairs of linking a lure, he 
lavs aside the applie.ition of remedic.s; 
ssheii a soldier sees nothing but death 
or disgrace before h:m, he is dnseii to 
(!'‘sp>‘ration, \\\v\ redoubles his elVorts; 
vvUei a tradesman sees Indore him 
nalhinj' but failure for the presenl, and 
want for the future, he may sink into 
dt sponde/i"//: de.spatr is justifiable as 
fn* as It is a rational ealeulatioii into 
(uturily from present appearances 
despt ration mav arisie from extraordi- 
iiaiy eiieunislanees or the action of 
stronj^ passions ; iii the former ca.se it 
is unavoidable, and may serve to rescue 
fioni oj-t-at distress; m the latter case 
it is mostly attended with latal coii- 
sequeiicos ; despondency is a disease of 
tlie mind, which notlniip; but a firm 
trust in the f^oodnoKss of Providence) can 
ob\ late. 

in spair and ffiirf <lisli.ict no l.ib’iiu,; miinl; 

(-.oiisl w h.it a ciinn* n)\ In'.ot 

PorE. 

It muy be neuerully vemarked of tlioho who sqiiaii- 
tler nhiit tliey know tlieir luituiu- not snillcieut !o 
allow, that iu their most jo\ lal mouieulB tliero always 
breaks out some proof of discontent unci impatieuoe; 
they either scatter with a wild dotpgration, or pay 
ncir money wUti a peevish anxiety, Johnson. 


Thomson submitting his productions to some who 
Ihcmglit themselvescpialilied to criticise, he licaid of 
nulhing but faults; but, lindmg other judges more 
favoinable, he did not sufler him&elf to sink iniu 
despondence. Johnson. 

DKSPEU.\TK, HOPELESS. 

DESPERATE (v. Despair) is appli 
cable to jiersons or things; HOFE- 
I^ESS to tliin;^s only : a person makes 
a drsperafe elfort; he undertakes a 
kojieles.s task. Desperate^ wlum applied 
tothinc's, expresses more than hopeless; 
the latter marks the absence of hope as 
to the attainment of jjjood, the former 
marks the absence of iiope as to the 
removal of an evil: a person who is m 
a desperate condition is overwhelmed 
with actual trouble for the present, and 
(he prospect of its continuance for the 
tiiture; he whose case is hopeless i.s 
without the prospect of eftectmo; ihe end 
he has in view: {ianiesiers are lie- 
qiiently brou|’ht inio desperate MiudihaiA 
when berett of every thmj^ that mmht 
possibly serve to hjihlen the Inirdeiis cf 
their misfortunes: it is \\ hojieless un- 
dertakim; to endeavour to reclaim men 
who have plunired themselves deep into 
the lahynnths of VH*e. 

llflitit* the •^h^|>^ fi dt spantr '<t.uid ihey.tn.uh*, 

And III <1 the aud call d the godb to atil 

POVE. 

Th‘ r.iie.ius \M'h lu \aui their wanted ehief. 

Hopeless ol iligtit, m /to totpeUw^ of rebel. Diivden. 

DESTINY, I'ATK, Lf)T, DOOM. 

DESTINY, from destine (r. To ap¬ 
point) snriufies either the power that 
destines^ tir tlie llmm destined. FA’l'l'., 
V Chance. LOT, m CTermaii Inos^ Mi¬ 
nifies a ticket, die, or anv oilier thiiii 
by which the casual disiiihulion of 
thmjis Is tletermined : and, in an ex- 
lendei seii.se, it e.xpressos tlie portion 
thus a-<simieil hy ehaiice. DOO.VI, in 
Saxon fhniK . Danisli d'oni. me,si probably, 
like llio word decniy comes Irom tlie 
Hebrew dan to jiid;;e, sionifvmjr the 
tiling jiidued, spoken, or decreed. 

All these terms are em{)lo}ed with 
ref^ard to human events which are not 
under one’s control; among the heathens 
destiny and fate were considered as 
deities, who each in his way could 
direct human affaii*s, and wtue both 
superior even to Jupiter himself: the 
Destinies, or Parcae, as they were termed, 
presided only over life and death; but 
Fate was employed in ruling the general 
affairs of men. Since revelation has 
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instructed mankind in the nature and 
attributes of the true God, tkese blind 
;)Owers are no»v not acknowled«^ed to 
exist 111 the over-rulin*^ providence of an 
all"vvi.se and an all-^ood Being; the 
ternj'' liestimj and fate, therefore have 
iit>u onl\ a relative sense, as to what 
' w ilhoiit the will or control of 

, uMiii Ik.- Niuir —lit liMst, ''Uul ^lif, 

1 .iM ii-i .liuii^ to sliaie joui dutin,/. DiiYntN. 

Tin* ihrsf urmius anil this fou-t- employ, 

J he hoM'k* {jod-, cuu-^pui* of Tioy. Topt. 

Destiny is used in regard to one's 
station and walk in hie; fate in regard 
to ^^hat one siifters ; lot in regard to 
what one ‘lets or possesses ; and doom is 
tin; final destiny which terminates un¬ 
happily, and depends luustlv upon the 
will of another : destiny is marked out; 
fate IS fixed ; a lot is assign- d; a doom 
IS passed. It is the destiny of some 
men to be always changing their plan 
of life; It Is but too frequently the Jate 
of authors to labour for the benefit of 
mankind, and to reap nothing lor theui- 
sehes but poverty and neglect ; it is 
the lot hut of very few to enjoy wdiat 
they themselves consider a competciic) ; 
a man soinetiiiies seals his own doom 
by Ins imprudence or vices. 

I tiiuj lie hiilTered lo lut lu*u* fur I know, it 

Im-wi;,' liie li.iid uf &onic m the-.e imic-,, wIumi 

liii’N .uu uiii e dappl'd up, lo f>e so lur;^olt-ii a-, if 
thuio well- uu such iiicu lu the woild. Ilown.!,. 

1 would not h.ivi* lh.it /«/(' hiiht ujioii you whuh 
useth to bd.il soiiit', mIio hum j'uliloii -.tudoiits !/«• 
cuiiu* silvi'i h.u-hdo:s .vnd k-adfii masteis llow’fc.t.i.. 

To l.iboui IS till' tut ofin.iu hdow. 

And, will'll Jo\c {,Mve us hte, he fjcive us woe. INu'F. 

till! yi,lilt me, {jods! I’u* Ileetor meets his doww. 

All I e.in iuslv of Ile.iv’ii, aii oaily tomb. l*orii. 

DESTINY, DESTINATION. 

Both DESTINY and DESTINA¬ 
TION are used for the thing destined; 
but the former is said in relation to a 
man's important concerns, the latter 
only of particular circumstances; in 
w Inch sense it may likewise be employed 
for the act of destining. Destiny is 
the point or line marked out in the walk 
of life; destination i.s the place fixed 
upon in particular: as every man has 
his peculiar destiny, so every traveller 
has his particular destination. Destiny 
is altogether set above human control; 
no man can determine, though he 
may influence, the destiny of another : 
destination is, however, the specific act 
of an individual, either for himself or 


another : we leave the destiny of a man 
to developc itself; but we may inquire 
about his own destination or that of his 
children; it is a consoling reflection 
that tlic destinies of short-sighted mor¬ 
tals, like ourselves, are in the hands of 
One who both can and will overrule 
them to our advantage if we place full 
reliance in Him; in the destination of 
children for their social jirofossions or 
callings, it is of importance lo consult 
their particular turn of mind, as well as 
inclination. 

Milton had oiin* dosi}»iii'd locelebuiU* Uiu^ Arthur, 
as ho liiiits ill Ills\er^L‘s to Maiisus; but ' Aitliiii 
W.IS resel^t;d,” &,iys Ki'iiloii, " to aiiutlu-i tlvyini/.' 

.Idun'son 

Moore’s oiigiii.il appeals lo h.iM' bi'i'ii 

fui trade. .loiiN'-ov, 

TO DKSTllOY, COxN.suMi:, WASTE. 

DESTROY, in Latin destruo, i. c. 
de privative and struo to build, is to 
undo that which has been built or done. 
CONSUME, in French consumer. La¬ 
tin consumo, i. e> eon or cum together 
and sumo to take, signifies to lake aw a) 
altogether. AVASTK, from the adjec¬ 
tive waste, is to make waste or of no 
value. 

To destroy is to reduce to nothing 
that whieli has been atlifieialh raised 
or formed; as lo destroy a town or a 
house: io consume to use up; as to 
consame food, or to consume articles of 
manufacture: to destroy is an imme¬ 
diate act mostly of violence; consume is 
a gradual and natural process, as oil is 
consumed in a lamp. 

Di'.ith (h stilish this coiupouud bciii" w«' i.ill mini. 

Shi- lO.ocK. 

Kfiuoviiii^ fium c istU' U) rastU'.shu dillusi-d pknU 
and h.ippinL''.s .irutiiul hei, by t'lmsumniij oii ilu- s)H,t 
tho lu'uduru ut her vast duiuaiii'i lu hu>.iiU.iUty luid 
chdiily. WmiAKi. II. 

To destroy is alwavs taken in tlie had 
sense for putting an end to that wlueh 
one wishes to pre.servo ; consume is also 
taken in a similar .sense, but with the 
above distmction as to the mode of the 
action: as a hurricane destroys the 
crops; Y\x!b\. consumes iron: to waste is 
to consume by a misuse ; as to waste 
provisions by throwing tlicm away or 
suffering them to spoil: or lo full away 
or lose its substance, as the body wastes 
from disease. 

Ncvir half of the* cotoiiy was dcsttoyed by 8avaL>(‘s, 
aim tlu; lent, consumed and worn duWu by iaiif'uu 
and famttiu, dcbcrtcd the countiy. itVKKt.. 

For this I mourn, till fjripf or diro diseasis 
Shull waste the form whose crime it was to pleaht*. 

I’oYi. 
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In the figurative application they are 
used with precisely the same distinction: 
happiness or peace is destroyed; time 
is consumed iii an indifferent sense; 
time or strength is wasted in the bad 
sense. 

Let not a fieirt*, uniuK joy, 

Tin.* hctllfd ol' ihi) iiinicl dciOoi/. Adoison. 

Mv UojU*, speukin^ of a ci*nain mineral, tells us 
th.it a m.iii niiiN ronsnma his \n Itoh* liti* lu the study 
Milliout aiiivin^' at the ku(jHli'd>'o ol its c|Uiilitics. 

AoniboN. 

Nor is pool Ciiristendoni tom thin in pieces b\ 
the (i. nil, III, Sji.miiud, Fiench. and Swede oniv. but 
mil three kiii;^(lonis have also most pittlull\ scratclied 
lier f.iee, iru'-tnl hei spiiits, and let out some ol bet 
illubtuous lilood liy oiu late h uiid disti.ielions 

IIoVV'tl.L. 


DKSTRUCTION, Ul'lN. 

DKSTRUCTION, IVoui dt>\lroi/ and 
llie ] ,ut sitiiulie^j literally lo 

iiiiliiuM 1 hat winch isj rai^ovl up. RUIN, 
ti oni the J.at 111 ruo to fall, Mginfics that 
^\hlch i'. ialleii into pieces. 

Drsh nrlion i.'s an act of immediate 
Mulenct'; /viz/i is a gradual process; a 
thing Is drsfruyt'd h) some external 
action upon it ; a thing lallh to rinn of 
11 self: we witiiesss d"Mru(itii/i wherever 
war or tlu' athcive element'! lage; \ve 
witne^-s rut// whentwer tlu works of 
liiun are exposed to tlie elfects of time. 
ne\erlhele.ss, if dc^/rucfwn be more 
forcible and rapid, ram is on the other 
hand more sure and coinplele: what is 
dcsfroi/ed may be rebuilt or replaced; 
hut what IS rumed is mostly lost for 
ever, It is past reeosery: when houses 
or towns are destroyrd, fresh ones rise 
up 111 their place; but, when eoniinerce 
IS runted^ it .seldom returns to its old 
course. Destruction admits of \arious 
tlcgrees; ruin is something positive and 
general. The property of a man may 
be destroyed to a greater or less extent, 
without iiecessaril\ iinolMiig his ruin. 
The ruin of a whole fumil) isofteiitinics 
the conseiiueiiee of destruction by fire. 
Health is destroyed by violent exercises, 
or some other actne cause ; it is ruined 
by a eou’-'>e of imprudent conduct. The 
happiness of a family is destroyed by 
broils and discord; the morals of a 
young man are ruined by a continued 
intercourse with vicious coiupaiiioiis. 

Heitrui tion hsuif'H o’er youMevoted wiill. 

And umldiug Ihou wuiis tii' iinpeuding fall. TorE. 

Tlie da^ shall como, that great aveiiiftiig day, 

Which Troy’s proud glories iu llie dust shall hi> ; 
When Triam’s jww'rs and Priam’s self shall fall, 

4ud oae prodigious ruin swallow all. Pope. 


They are used figuratively with the 
same distinction. The destruction of 
both body and soul is the consequence 
of sin; the ruin of a man, whether in 
his temporal or spiritual concerns, is 
inevitable if he follow the dictates of 
misguided passion. 

\\ hy shrinks the smil 

Hack oil heiself, .i"d staitles at destruction? 

Am»iso*N. 

May no such stoim 

Fall on oui tim<‘», aIiuic rum niiist reform. 

Sir John Denham. 

DEsTKLU’TlVK, RUINODS, PERNI¬ 
CIOUS. 

DESTRUCTIVE signifies producing 
destruction (e. Destruction). RUIN¬ 
OUS sigmfic!* either having or eausmg 
ruin (r. Destruction). PERNICIOUS, 
from the Latin peniicies or per and 
to kill \iolently, signifies causing 
Moleiit and total dissolulion. 

Destruclirc and ruinous, as the epi¬ 
thets of the preceding terms, lune a 
similar distinction in their sense and 
application ; fne and sword are destruc¬ 
tive thing.s; a poison is destructive: 
coiisetpiences are ruinous: a eoiidilioii 
or state is ruinous; intestine eoiiiiiio- 
tions are ruinous to the piosperity of a 
state. Fernicious approaches nearer to 
destructive xIvkXM to ruinous; both the 
former imply lendenej to produce disso¬ 
lution, w liicli may be more or less gra¬ 
dual ; but the latter refers us to the 
result itsell', to the dissolution as already 
luiMiig taken place : lienee we speak of 
the instrument or cause as bi ing de¬ 
structive ov pernicious, the action, 
e\ent, or result as ruinous: destructive 
is applied in the iiio&t extended sense 
to every object which has been created 
or suppo>ed to be so; pernicious is 
applicable only lo such objects as act 
only in a limited way; siii is equally 
destructive to both body and soul ; 
certain food is pernicious to the body ; 
certain books art* pernicious to the mind. 

’Tis yours to .sa\c us if you coase to fear; 

Flight, mure tiiau t»liameful, is destructive here. 

Popi 

’Tis quuncltless thirst 
Of ruittoui ebruMy that prompts 
Ills o\ery action, and iiiibrutes the raau. t'ow't’i-K. 

The eflVcls of divisions (iu a slate) aie perntcutui 
lo the last degree, not only with regard to those ad 
vantages which tliey give tlie common enemy, but 
to those urivate evils which they produce m the 
heart of almost every particular jierson. Aosison 
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TO DETECT, DISCOVER. 

DETECT, from the Latin de priva¬ 
tive and tego to cover, and DIS¬ 
COVER, from the privative dis and 
cover^ both originally signily to deprive 
of a covering. 

Detect is always taken in a had 
sense : discover in an indifferent sense. 
A person is detrctnl in what he wishes 
to conceal ; a jierson or a thing is dis- 
coverfd that has unintentionally lain 
concealed. Thieves are defected, in 
])ielving pockets; a lost child is disco- 
vered m a wood, or in some place of 
security. Detection is the act of the 
uiomeiit; it relates to that which is 
pas.sing : a discovery is either a gradual 
or an iniineihate act, and may be made 
of that which has long since passed. 
A plot is detected by any one who coni- 
niunicates what he has seen and heard; 
many murders luue been discovered 
after a lapse of} ears by ways the most 
extraordinary’. 

Cunning vhen it is once defected loses its force. 

Addison. 

We aie told that the Spait.ins, though thej pu¬ 
nished theft 111 the >oung men wlien a was disco- 
vci-fd, kxikcd upon it as liouomablc if it succeeded. 

Ainubon. 

TO DETER, DISCOURACE, Dl.S- 
HEARTEN. 

DETER, in Latin deterreo^ com¬ 
pounded of de and terreo, signifies to 
frighten away from a thing. DIS¬ 
COURAGE and DISHEARTEN, by 
the privatne dis, sigmfy to deprive of 
courage or heart. One is deterred from 
commencing any thing, one is discou¬ 
raged or disheartened 1 ‘rum proceeding. 
A variety ot motives may deter any one 
Jrom an undertaking ; but a person is 
discouraged or disheartened mostly by 
the want of success or the hopelessness 
of the case. The prudent and the fearful 
aie alike easily to be deterred; iiaim- 
tieiit people are most apt to be discou¬ 
raged; faint-hearted jieople are easiest 
disheartened. The fool-hardy and the 
obdurate arc the leatt easily deterred 
from their object; the persevering will 
not suffer themselves to be discouraged 
by particular failures ; the resolute and 
sell-confident will not be disheartened 
by trilling dilllculties. 

Hut thee or fwir deters, or sloth dctiiins. 

No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. Pope. 

The proud man ducourages those from aporouch- 
inx him who are of a mevx couditioo, and who must 
u ant his assistance. AnmaoK. 


Be not disheartened then, nor cloud those ocks. 
That wont to be more cheerful and serene 
Thau when fair moniiug drat smiles on the world. 

MlLTOTf. 


TO DETKIIMINE, KESOI.VE. 

To DETERMINE (v. To decide) is 
nioic especially an act of the judgment; 
to RESOLVE (r. Courage) is an act 
of the will: we determine how or 
what we shall do; this requires ex¬ 
amination and choice : we rrsolre that 
we will do wlrat we havi* deter¬ 
mined upon ; tliis requires a firm spiiit. 
Our detennhiations should he prudent, 
that they may not eause repentance : 
our resolutions should be fixed, in order 
to prevent variation . There ean lu‘ no 
co-operation with a man who ix nnde- 
termtned; it will be dangerous to en- 
operale with a man who is irre-^ntute. 
In the onhnary concerns of life v\e 
have frequent occasion to defermine 
without resolving; in the dischaige of 
our moral duties, or the perfonnanee of 
any office, we have occasion to rc'^nlrc 
without determining. A master deter¬ 
mines to dismiss his servant; the sew ant 
resolves on becoming more diligent. 
Personal convenieiK c or necessity gives 
rise to the determination : a sense of 
duty, honour, lididity, and the like, 
gives birth to the resolution. A trav eller 
determines to take a (“crlain route : a 
learner rest dies to conquer evi'rv dilli- 
eult) in the acquirement ol leurnimi. 
Humour or change of eirciiinsiances 
occasions a person to alter lii' de/ci- 
minatnm; liinidiiv, fear, or delect in 
priindple, occuisions the iC'^otulion to 
waver. Children are not capable td 
determining; and their be^t restiluiions 
fall before the gratification of the mo¬ 
ment. 

When till* mind Iiumts among hueh :i n.uicIa of 
nlliiM'tiirnts. iiUL-li.id on .1 w.ij itl JiU’ 

tli.it !.>> not till* M‘r\ lifsl wf might 1 mm rhiixcii, 
than giuw old williunt dtlci mining out chuict* 

.Vnpiho.v. 

The rmi/uann of d>iuK to end our mi-eii-» does 
nut allow aueh a degree tn magiutnimil) us u ic^olu- 
tmn to bear them, uud aubinit to the di'.j eusulmns of 
I’rovidence. Audison. 

In matters of knowledge, Xodetemnne 
is to fix the mind, or to cause it to rest 
in a certain opinion ; to resolve is to lay 
open what is obscure, to clear the iiiiud 
from doubt and hesitation. V\'e detev- 
mme points of question; we retiolve 
difficulties. It is more difficult to de¬ 
termine in matters of rank or precedence 
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than in cases where the solid and real 
interests of men are concerned: it is the 
business of the teaciicr to resolve the 
ditliculties which are proposed by the 
scholar. Every point is not proved 
which is delvnmnedi nor is every diffi¬ 
culty resolved which is answered. 

Wt* pray aj'ainsi nolliin" Vint sin, ami a^rainst evil 
in j'euiMal (^lu Unj Loui’b praser}, leavuij* it with 
Oniitibcieticu to detirnitne wliat is really buch. 

Addison. 

I think there is no great dinVculty in resolving 
join iluuljts. The lea^ons lor winch jou aie iiiclmed 
1(1 visa Loiiilnimie, I ihiuk.iiotol buflicient strength 
lo .nisvM-i the objections. Johnson. 

TO Dr.VlATK, WANDKH, SWFRVK, 
bTll.W. 

DEVIATE, from devious^ and the 
Latin de vui, sifjiiifics literally to turn 
out of the way. WANDER, in Ger¬ 
man ictindcrn, or uamlrlu, probably 
{•oiiiierled with weiiden to turn, and the 
Grt'clv /iatvw to jro, signifies in general 
llie act of going. SWERVhX pro¬ 
bably connected with the German 
srhtceifcn to rumble, schu'aben to hover, 
lluctuate, Sic.., signifies to take an 
uji'lcad), wide, and indirect course. 
S'l'RA V is probably a change Iroiii erro 
to ivaitdur. 

Deviate tilways suppose.s a direct 
path which is departed from ; wander 
ineUides no such idea. The act of de¬ 
viating IS commonly faulty, that of 
iv inderin^Jt is inddlereiit: they ma\ fre- 
(jiicntl) exchange signiiicatioii.'*; the 
lornicr being jusUfiahle by nccessitv, 
and the latlm- arising fnini an imsteadi- 
ne*'S of mind. Dc'iafe is mostly Used 
ill the moral acci'ptatiun; wander may 
be used in eiihcr sense. A person 
df’rht/es from any ])lan or rule laid 
down; he wanders from the subject in 
wliieli he is engaged. As no rule can 
he laid doNvn w Inch wall not admit of an 
except ion. It is mipossihlc but the wisest 
will find it necessary in their moral 
conduct to deviate occasionally; yet 
e\ery w'antou deviation from aii esta¬ 
blished practice evinces a culpable 
tem|)er on the part of the de viator. 
Those wlio wander into the regions of 
metaphysics are in great danger of 
losing themselves; it is with them as 
with most wanderers, that they spend 
their lime at best but idly. 

While we romalu in this life we are euliject to in¬ 
ti umeruble temptationi, which, if libteuoa to, will 
make ua iniott Ihiiu reason and (piodacss. 

Shsctatob. 


** Our aim is happiness; ’tls yours, ’ti.^ mine,” 
fie said; "His the pursuit of all that live, 

Yet few attain it, if ’twas o’er attain'd; 

Jlut tliey the wiliest wander from tlie mark. 

Who tViro’ tlie flow’ry paths of sauntering joy 
Seek this coy goddess.” Aums iro.no. 

To swerve is to deviate from that 
which one holds right; to stray is to 
wander in the same bad sense : men 
siverve from their duty to consult their 
interest; the young stray from the path 
of rectitude to seek that of pleasure. 

Nor numlx'r, nor example, witli him wrought 
To swerve fiom trutli. Mir, ton. 

W’hy have I stray'd from pleasure and rejiose. 

To seek u good each go\ernmcnt bestows ? 

Goldsmith. 

DEVIL, DEMON. 

DEVIL, in Saxon dcCiji. Welsh 
diafol, French diable, &c. connected with 
the Greek hntSuXoQ from hafiaWio to tra¬ 
duce, signifies properly a calumniator, 
and is always taken in the had sense for 
the spirit which incites to evil, and tempts 
men through the medium of their evil 
passion^. DEMON, in Latin daman, 
Greek caifiov from laio to know, sig¬ 
nifies one knowing, that is, having 
preternatural knowledge, and is taken 
either in a bad or good sense for the 
power that acts uithin us and controls 
our actions. Since the devil is repre¬ 
sented as the father of all wickedness, 
associations base been connected wit\\ 
the name that Yonder its pronunciation 
ill familiar discourse ofleusivc to the 
chasteiK'd ear; it is therefore used in 
tho gra\e style only. 

Till- fucmifs wo au" to contend with uii* nut nh*n 
bill rfiTib '1 :i :,i'T>0N. 

Among Jews and Christians the term 
demon is ahvay s taken in a bad sense 
for an cmI .spirit generally ; but the 
(ireeks and Roiiians understovid by the 
word dcemoii any genius or spirit, hut 
parlieularly the good spirit or guardian 
angel \\ ho was supposed to accompany 
a man from his birth. Socrates pro¬ 
fessed to be always under the direction 
of sueh a dremon, who is alluded to very 
much by the ancients in their writings 
and on their medals; hence it is that in 
figurative language the word may still 
be used in a good sense. 

My goo^r'Toa, who sat at my light hand during 
till* coui-soTl this wliule \Uiun,* obMTxitig in men 
burumg deaire to join tbiit glorious company, told mo 
ho highly appnued of that generous ardor with 
which 1 BcemiM trauspurted* Addison. 

In general, the word is taken for an 
evil spirit, as the demon of discord. 
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As to the causes of oracles, it has been disputed 
wliether they utn* liie re^elrttious oidemom oi t>nly 
tlje dclusious of crafiy pueati.. PoxTia. 

TO DKVISE, BEQUKATH. 

DKVISK, compounded of de and 
vifie or 'vi^us, participle ol‘ video to see 
or show, signifies to point out specifically. 
BEQUEATH, compounded of and 
qaent/i, in Saxon ciiemn, Latin quceso 
to say, signifies to gi\e over to a person 
by Ml}!!!” or by word of mouth. 

In the technical sense, to deviae is to 
give lands by a will duly attested ac¬ 
cording to law; to bequeath is to give 
jiersonalily alter one’s death by a less 
formal inslrumenl ; whence the term 
biqueath may also be used figuratively, 
as to bequeath one's iiauie to posterity. 

The ri;,ht <»1 inlieuUiiice oi tle!.(‘eiil It) bus oliihlreu 
and lel^lllOll^ he<*nis to h!i\e liceti allowed iiiucll 
euilier tiiun the light of diui^iug bj tcsiaiueut. 

m.M KSIUKK. 

With this, tile, Mcdeh to I.ib'nug age btqiuntft 
New lungs,. 1 >KVI»N. 

TO DICTATE, J’RESCItl III;. 

DICTATE, from the Latin dictatus 
and dictum a word, signifies to make a 
vtord for another; and PRESCRIBE 
literally signifies to write down for 
another (v. To aiq>ointJf\ii which sense 
the former of these terms is used tech¬ 
nically tor a principal who gets his 
secretaiy to write down his words as lie 
utters them; and the latter for a phy¬ 
sician who writes down for his patient 
what he wishes him to take as a re¬ 
medy. 

They are used figuratiNely for a spe¬ 
cies of counsel gi\en by a superior; 
to dictate is, however, a greater exercise 
of authority than to preacribc. To 
dictate amounts even to more than 
to command; it signifies commanding 
with a tone oi‘unwarrantable authority, 
or still olteller a species of commanding 
by those who have no right to com¬ 
mand ; it is therclorc mostly taken in a 
had sense. To prescribe partakes alto¬ 
gether of the nature of counsel, and 
nothing of command; it serves as a rule 
to the prescribed, and is justified 

by the superior wisdom and knowledge 
of the person prescribing; it is there- 
lore always taken m an mdifi’erent or a 
good sense. He who dictates s))eak 8 
with an adventitious authority; he who 
wesci'ibes has the sanction of reason. 
To dictate iinpi.i.es an entire subser¬ 
viency in the person dictated to; to 
prescribe carries its own weight with 


it in the nature of the thing prescribed. 
Upstarts are ready to dictate even lu 
their superiors on every occasion tJiat 
offers; modest ))eopIe are often fearful 
of giving advice lest they should be 
suspected of prescribing, 

Th<* ]lhy^i<‘i.ltt atid (li\me atu orteu heanl lo rfa 
tatf iti com]»iiii> willi the h.iiut* aiillKitily 

which they excicibeo\ei their palieutb ami disciples 
iluuujtu.. 

lu Ihe form whicli is pre^vribed to us (the I.oul s 
piayei}, we only )>rav toi ihal h.tppioess which is 
out chief gootl, and tlie {'teat end ol uiii exislcMiee, 
w'heu we peliliuu the Supreme tor the coming ol his 
kingdom. Addiscn. 


DIC'J'ATE, SlUiGESTlDN. 

DICTATE signifies the tiling dic¬ 
tated, and has an imperative sense, as 
in I lie former case (r. To dictate 
SUGGESTION signifies the thing 
suggested, and conveys the idea of ita 
being proposed secrelly or in a gentle 
manner. 

Iliese terms arc both up])licd with 
this distinction to acts ol the mind. 
When conscience, leasoii, or jiassion 
present anything lurcibly to the mind 
It is culled a dictate; when an\tiling 
enters the mind in a casual mumicr ii 
is called a suggestion. Tiie duiate is 
obeyed or yielded to; the suggestion is 
followed or listened to. It is the part 
of a Christian at all times to obey the 
dictates of reason. He who yields to 
the dictates of passion renounces the 
character of a rational being. It is tiie 
characteristic of a weak mind to follow' 
the suggestions of en\y. 

VVlicii the difiiit>;H ui hoiioiii <iie cuiitrary tu tho»e 
of rcli^iuii and i tpiity, they .uu the giealeal (lepra- 
Tutiuii of huiiiitu uatiire. Auuibu.s. 

Did uot conscieucy suggt'if tliih natural rehiliou 
between guilt and puiubhiueid, ttie ineic jninciple 
of uppiubatiuu ur dibapprnbutluu, w illi lespeet tu 
muial conduct, would ]iiiive ol biiiull ellicacy. 

lixAIK. 

Dictate is employed only for what 
passes inwardly; suggestion may be 
used for any action on the mind by ex¬ 
ternal objects. No man will err essen¬ 
tially in the ordinary affairs of life who 
IS guided by the dictates of ])laiii souse. 
It IS the lot of sinful mortals to be 
drawn to evil by the suggestions of 
Satan as well as their own evil iuch- 
iKitions. 

The \ery beat • videnco we can liu'o that the 
grace of (iud la in ua, la tbia, that we live up tu the 
pine uud aiucere dictates ol reaaun. Hujsblock 

From the general disinterestednetf uf IiU cha¬ 
racter, 1 um led tu conclude that he did nut lightly 
betray hia frieuda, or yield to the suggestions uf Sun 
derlaud, from venal or ambitious motives. Coxv 
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DICTION, STYLE, PHRASE, PHRASE¬ 
OLOGY. 

DICTION, from the Latin ciiciw 
sayiii", is put for tlie mode of express- 
iijjr oursehes. STYLE comes from 
tlie Latin xfyluv, llic h xlkin wilhwliicli 
they both wrote and coriected what 
tlicy had written on tlieir waxen tablets ; 
whence tlie word has been used for 
the maniKu- of writinj? in pjcneral. 
PHRASE, in Greek (ftpamc from ijipa^io 
to speak ; and PHRASEOLOGY, from 
(Pf)a(Tic and Xoyofj, liolh signify the man¬ 
ner of speaking. 

Diction exjiresses much less than 
stifle: the lornier is applicable to the 
first elforts of learners in composition; 
t'le latter only to the original produc¬ 
tions of a matured mind Errors in 
grammar, false construction, a con¬ 
fused disposition of words, or an im¬ 
proper ap|)lication of them, constitutes 
iiad diction; but the niceties, the ele¬ 
gancies, the peculiarities, and the beau¬ 
ties of composition, which mark the 
genius and talent of the writer, are what 
IS comprehended under the name of 
stifh. Di' ti'Oi is a gein-ral term, ap¬ 
plicable alike to a single sentence or a 
connected coinpo'.ition ; sfi/lc is used in 
regard to a regular piece of compo¬ 
sition. As diction IS a term of inferior 
import, It is of course mostly conllned 
to ordinary subjects, and stifle to the 
prodiKlions of authors. We should 
s])eakof a person’s diction in his private 
correspondence, but of his stifle in his 
literary works. Di iioii requires only to 
be pure and clear; .v////<? nia\ likewise 
be terse, polisln d, elegant, llurid, poetic, 
sober, and the like. 

I'luii*!) i/irO'in is num* liis tli.in th.it uf aii) 

anidii" llu- Mi< I’ld-soib 1)1’ Drjik-ti. .Ioiinsov 

I tliiirk nia> sin witii >usticc tlint.Nilicn moit:i1s 
conviTst* NNitli iht’i' CriMtor, tlu>v enmiot ‘lo it iii >.0 
proper a fti/lc ub ni th.it ot tlie lfol\ S. riptnies. 

Aniiii.oN. 

Diction is said mostly in regard to 
what is written; jihnise and jdirase- 
olofry are said as often of what is 
spoken as what is written ; as that a 
person has adopted a strange phrase 
or phraseolofry. The former respects 
single words ; the latter comprehend a 
succession oiphrases. 

Rude am I in my speech. 

And little West with the sit phrase of peju-o 

Siiakspeark. 

1 was no able to neeoninuidate myself to 

the ucchlentnl cuireiitor my cuiivers.iiion; my no- 
tioiiH jfrew parlicuhir and paraduxieal, and my 
vhraseology formal and iinla«hiuiiable. .Iohnson. 


DICTIONARY, ENCYCLOPASDIA. 

DICTIONARY, from the Latin 
dictum a saying „or word, is a register 
of words. ENCYCLOPEDIA, from 
the Greek fyKVKXoTraiDia or ev in, kvkXoq 
a circle, and Traioeia learning, signifies a 
register of things. 

The definition of words, with their 
various changes, modifications, uses, 
a<-ceptations and applications, are the 
jiroper subjects of a dictionari/; the 
nature and propertie.s of things, with 
their construction, Uses, powders, &c. 
are the proper subjects of an encijclo- 
pcedia. A general acquaintance with 
all arts and scieme.s as far as respects 
the use of technical terms, and a perh'et 
acquaintance with the classical writers 
in the language, are essential for the 
composition of a dictinnarif ; an entire 
acquaintance with all the minutire of 
ever) art and science is requisite fur 
the composition of an cncychpredia. A 
single indiMdual may (qualify Inniself 
for the task of writing a dictionanj: 
hut the universality and diier^iti of 
knowledge contained in an encyrlojifedia 
render it neeessaril) the work 01 many. 
Tlie term dirtionury has been extended 
in Its application to an) work aljihabeti- 
cully arranged, as biographical, medical, 
botanical dicfioiiarie^', and the like; 
but still preserving this distmetiou, that 
a dictionary always cantams only a 
general or partial illustration of the 
subject piMposed, whilst an eiirycln- 
pevdia embraces the whole circuit of 
s''u-nce. 

If .1 man that IiNt'd .in a};i* nr tnu .ii:o slxniM ro- 
Iniii into till* NNoild ai;.ii.i. lu* Mould ri'alU m iiit a 
dtilutnaiy to help him lo undiTslainl In*, onn n i.in- 
pnajje '1 ii lui m»x. 

Ikojy scH'ius* boiruM*.lrom .ill llit* u^it, .iiid 
I'luuot atMin .uiN •.in:,'U* om* Mitlumt thi* < )ii t/i luprr- 
ai.i. " (JUNvii.Lk 

DICTIONARY, LEXICON, VOCARti- 
LARY, (JLO.SSARY, NOMKNCLA- 
TURi:. 

DICTIONARY (r. Dictionary) is a 
general term ; LEXICON, from Xcyw 
to say; VOCABULARY, from vo.r a 
word: GLOSSARY, from gloss to ex¬ 
plain, from Xywertra the tongue; and 
NOMENCLATURE from 7 iomeny are 
all species of the dictionary. 

Lexicon is a species of rfir/io/?ar// ap¬ 
propriately applied to the dead' lan¬ 
guages. A (ireek or Hebrew lexicon 
is distintruished from a dictionary of the 
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French or English language. A voca¬ 
bulary is a partial kind of dictionary 
■which may comprehend a simple list of 
words, with or without explanation, 
arranged in order or otherwise. A 
glossary is an explanatory vocabulary^ 
which commonly serves to explain the 
obsolete terms om])loyed in any old 
aiuhor. A nomenclature is literally a 
li'jt of names, and in particular a re¬ 
ference to proper names. 

TO DIE, EXPIRE. 

1)1 K, in low German ^/orw, Danish 
<fot\ Greek Ovtiv to kill, designates in 
general the extinction of being. EX- 
PI UK, from the Latin e or ex and s})U'o 
to breathe out, designates the last ac¬ 
tion of life in certain objects. 

She tlirA e\oi> day slu* lixed. I’.owk. 

Hti'fl lu tlu’ oveuinj' of llie llihtietli day of 
May, 1714. isi) ])luci<lly, that tlu* atteiuLiuts did nut 
di C'Ui tho exact limo of hvs e.rpiratum. .1 ohkm>s 

There are beings, such as trees and 
plants, which are said to live, although 
the} have not breath; these die, but do 
nut expire: there are other beings 
^^hich absorb and emit air, but do not 
live ; such as the liame of a lamp, which 
does not die, hut it expires. By a 
natural metaphor, the time of being is 
put for the life of objects; and hence 
we speak of the dale expiring, the term 
expiring, and the like; and as hie is 
applied figuratively to moral objects, so 
may death to objects not having phy¬ 
sical life. 

A ])ailianienl may expire by KmirIU of time, 

in.AOICSTuNK 

A dissolution is the civil death of parli.inipnt 

liLACKSTONE. 

Wlien Al»-xandcT the Gicat died, the Grecian nu»- 
naichy expired w ith him. Soui h. 

TO DIFFER, VARY, DISAGREE, 
D 1 SSE^T. 

DIFFER, in Latin f/z/Tg/'O orrf/. 9 and 
fero, signifies to make into two. VARY, 
V. To change, alter, DISAGREE is 
literally not to agree, DISSENT, in 
Jyatin aissentio or dis and sentio, signi¬ 
fies to think or feel apart or differently. 

Differi vary, and disagree, are ap¬ 
plicable either to persons or things; 
(iissent to persons only. First as to 
persons: to differ is the most general 
and indefinite term, the rest are but 
modes of difference: we may differ 


from any cause, or in any degree, wo 
vary o\\\y in small matters: thus per¬ 
sons may differ or vary in their state¬ 
ments. There must be two at least to 
differ ; and there may be an indefinite 
number: one may wry, or an indefinite 
number may vary ; thus two or more may 
differ in an account which they give; 
one j>erson may vary at different limes 
in the account which he gives. 

1 hn\c tukiMi ihf I'llxMty bumclirnp.s to join willi 
one and sometimes with theotiier, ii'Ml sonielitnes to 
dtj/et fioni nil of them when 1 ha\c tlioiii'ht the 
lea-on of the thiii),' was on rny side. Auki-on. 

In anotluT pass.i<;e Celsiis aceuses the t’iiii'.tinn-, 
of alti ‘1 Ills; the Gospel. Th<“ acc iisaliinis i.|i*i i.i 
some variutuiHS in the rea(lin;;.s of paitienl.n pas- 
saye.s. I’ai.i-v. 

To differ may be either in nuitter.s of 
fad or matters of speculation ; to (fi\- 
aoree moslly^ in matters of practice or 
perhomil iiUcrc'^t; to dissent niostl} 
in matters of spccul.ilion or opimoii. 
Philo'.ophcrs \\\y\y itifjrr 111 actmuituig 
fur all} phcnomciiun ; politicians m.\\ 
differ as to the coiuhiclof pviblii' .ifiair-.; 
people may Jisaarer who li.iie lo aci 
together ; a person may (tiwe/it Irom :iny 
opinion which i.s otfered or piescrioed. 

The mini•.teis of tlu* difh*i(>nt potentate*- eonii iied 
and foiileirtul; hut the jie.ici* .idoiiu ed so slowls, 
that speeitiei nu thods wen* touiid iieei -sai), and Ihi 
lin^hioke was sent lo 1‘aiis lo adjust nt ■ s w itti 

less foimailtJoiiN'os, 

Oil hisunivalat Genuta, Goldsniiili was leriMii 
mended us a tiuvelhii;; tutoi to .t Noniii; ;;entli uian 
wlio had hecn miexpectedl\ It ft a snai nt ni'inev 1 \ 
n near relation. 'J'hi>4 eoiiiiexioii lasted lui* a slim t 
time; tuey dmiywc I m tlio south of Ti.one aii'l 
patted .lolls SDN 

I have nothing to ohjert to jour poem, Init nt 
only from MMiielliiiij;in your prclaee soiiiidiii.' to lie* 
piejudice ul Uije. llouiu- s. 

Differences may occasion disconhini 
feeling or otherwise, according to the 
nature of the ditf'eivnee. Diff'crenrvs lu 
regard Co claims or inatlers of interest 
are rarely unaccompanied wit !i some as¬ 
perity. Disagreement, variances, ami 
dissensions are alwajs acconip.uiu’.l 
witli more or less ill-huniour or ill- 
feehng. Dis^tgrermrnfs lielwccn lh(*se 
who ought to agree and to lo-opcratc 
are mostly occasioned by oppo.sing pas¬ 
sions; variance is said of wtiaU'ter dis¬ 
turbs the harmony of those vvlio ouglit 
lo live in love and harnioiiy. Disseth 
sions arise not merely from diversity of 
opinion but also from diversity ol in¬ 
terest, and always produce much acri¬ 
mony of feeling. They ari.NO mostly 
among bodies of men. 

In tli« stiiVw of nuiun* muukiud w.vs sn1jj»»clt>d to 
tiKiiiy aud fjieut ln(!otiM*iiii*uet ii. W.mt of uniuu, 
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K'uutuf mutuill assistuncv, want of a common arhitra* 
lion to report to in their d\ff'crem:ci. Burke. 

IIIb r«‘Hii;nution was owin^f to a disagreement with 
hUlirothcr in l.iw audcuatljutur Sir Robert Waliiok*, 
ulncli had siibBisied. UoxE. 

IIow many bleed 

r.,< shameful variance betwixt man and man! 

Thomson. 

W lien (.'.u'thai^e shall contend the world with Rome 
Then is ^yoni time fui faction and ileluite, 

I’oi |».iili il la\oiii and permit'ed hate; 

Let now yuiir itnmaturu dissension cease. DhtdeiT. 

Ill n'}z;u-(l to tliinpjs, differ is said of 
two tliiiij;^ Nvitli rospect to each othor; 
lanj of one tiling in j-espeet to it.'^elf: 
tliHs two trinjiers differ from eaeli other, 
and a pt'rsoir's temper rancs from lime 
/ I time. Tlunj^s differ m their osseiiees, 
t'lej runj \\\ their aeeidenth: thus tlie 
<ieiiera and sjteeies of things differ from 
iMl h other, and tlie iiidividnal.-* of each 
specie^ earn ' ^iff*‘>' <d‘ every 

ihin;j pronu'senou'sly, but disdut'ee is> 
only •said ol hUeli ihinjis as mi;;ht a^ree ; 
thiLs two trees differ from each other by 
the course of tlmiLis, but tw'o number.^ 
(Usa'jree winch are intended to aj^ree. 

We ilo not Know in Nviial e.liier re.ison oi iiihUnct 
('iii.isl, and tlie.eloio cannot tell Milh exictn<‘'sin 
wliatlhej dtjfti. JhUNmin 

'I'ltal nund and lHid\ often s\mp.illii/e 
Is plain . such Is tills union nitnic ties: 
hut ihei. as otten loo the\ disagrte, 

W lin 11 pioves the soul s siipeiiot piogenj. JfnyN 5 . 

'I'l.ide and commerce might daiibtleaB he still 
vnuftl a thousand ways, out of winch ysould ail-c 
such hranclies as have not been touched. Johnson. 

DIFFIhtKNClC, VARIKTY, DIVKRSITY, 
MLDLEY. 

DIFFERENCE sif^nilies the cause 
or the act of ditVeriii^. VARIETY, 
from ran OHS or vari/, in Latin varius, 
jnohiilily comes from varus a speck or 
spocklt:, because this is the he.st embloin 
of rariefi/. DIVERSITY, in Latin 
diversitas, comes from direrto^ eom- 
poundeil of di and verto, and si^nilics 
to turn asunder. MEDLEY conie's 
from the word meddle^ wliicli is but a 
i lian^e from min^ie, mix, 4kc. 

Difference and varieUf seem to lie in 
the things tlieuisehes; diversity and 
medley are created either by accident 
or design : a difference may lie in two 
objects only; a variety cannot exist 
without au assemblage: a difference is 
discovered by means of a comparison 
which the mind I’orms of objects to pre¬ 
vent confusion ; variety strikes on the 
mind, and pleases tlio imagination with 
many agreeable imagesit is opposwl 
to dull uniformity: tiie acute ubseiwer 


traces differences, however minute, in 
the objects of his research, and hy this 
mean.s i.s enabled to class them under 
their general or particular heads ; na¬ 
ture affords such an infinite variety in 
everything which exists, that if we do 
not perceive it the fault is in oursclve.s. 

W'h«ro the fuilli of the holy Church is one, » 
dsyerence between customi uf the Church doth no 
harm. IIook>k. 

Homer doi-s not only outshim* fill other poet‘> in 
the variety, but alsu in the uoicdty of hixclniiaetciB 
Addison. 

Diversity arises from an as.semblage 
of objects naturally contra.sted ; a nud- 
ley is produced by an assemblage of 
objects so ill suited as to produce a 
ludicrous elfect. Diversity exists in 
the tastes or opinions of men ; a medfey 
IS produced by the concurrence of such 
tastes or opinions as can in no wi^t* 
<‘oalesce. A diversity of sounds beard 
at a suilab’e distance in the stillness d 
the evening will have an agrcable 
ellect on the e.ir: a medley of noises, 
whether heard near or at a distance, 
must always be haisli and ofieiisne. 

Tin* g<KHlrif». of the Sujaenic lleing no Ic-b seen 
in tlie divtrsth/, than in tlie multitude ol Ining rroa- 
taj0s. Apdisu.n. 

What unnatural motions and countei-leiiiionts 
niuat such a lucdlvy ot iiiioiniieiaiice piodnet* in tlu.* 
IkhIv 1 AliDlbON. 

DIFFLRImNCE, D1 STlNCTiON. 

DIFFERENCE (r. Dijireiire) lies 
intlic thill};; DlSTINCl'lON is tliu 
act of the person ; the former is, there¬ 
fore, to the latter as the cause to the 
elfect; the distinction re.sts on the dif- 
fiTcnce: those are equalh bail logi¬ 
cians who make a distinction witliout 
a difference or wdio make no distinct 
tion where there is a di fference. 

Tilt* will of the nanx and iheir inleu".i must very 
ol'ioii dider, and g eat will he the dij/crencr wlien 
they make au evil choice. Burke, 

I tinst no real ground of di\ indion can he made 
lietween ci^il aiul ciimiiial ctihes. Stvte Triads 

Sometimes distinction is put fur the 
ground of distinction, wbieh brings it 
nearer in Bonse to difference, in which 
case the former is a species of the latter : 
a difference is either external or in¬ 
ternal ; a distinction is always external: 
the former lies in the thing, the latter 
is designedly made : we have diffm uccs 
in character, and distinctiohs in dress; 
the difference hetw’cen profession and 
practice, though very considerable, is 
often lost sight of by the ])rofessors of 
Christianity ; in the sight of God, there 
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is no rank or that will screen 

a man from the consequences of iinrc- 
pentcd sins. 

0 son of Tydi'n«, cease ! lie vise, and see 

Mow vast the diff'rcncf of the gods and lliee. Porr. 

When I was irol into this way of thinking, I pre¬ 
sently LMow conceitetl of the avgmnonl, and was just 
prepiiiiiig to wi.li* a lettei of adMee to a member of 
p.iihament, for oi»ening the fieedom of our towns 
•ind trades, for taking aw.iy all manner of distinc- 
Iwns between the natnes and foieigneis. Stecle. 


D J FFJO H ENC E, DI .SPUTE, A LTERCA- 
TION, QUAKUKL. 

DIFFERENCE, v. To differ. DIS¬ 
PUTE, V. To anriie. ALTERCA¬ 
TION, in Latin altcrratio and alterco^ 
from alierum and cor another mind, 
signifies the expressing? another opinion. 
QUARREL, in Frentdi quorelle, fiom 
the Latin queror hj complain, si{z:nifies 
having a complaint against another. 

All these terms are here taken in the 
general sense of a difference on some 
personal question ; the term difference 
is here as general and indefinite as in 
the former ease (r. To differ, vary) : a 
iiffcrence, as distinguished from the 
others, is generally of a less .serious and 
personal kind; a dispute con.si.sts not 
only of angry words, but niiich ill blood 
and unkind offices; an aitereation '\'& 
wordy dispute, in which difference of 
opinion is drawn out into a multitude of 
words on all sides; quarrel is the mo.sf 
serious of all differences, which leads to 
every species of \ iolence; a difference 
may sometimes arise from a misunder¬ 
standing, which may be easily rectified ; 
differences seldom grow to disputes but 
by the fault of both parties; altercations 
arise mo.itly from pertinacious adhe¬ 
rence to, and obstinate defence of, one's 
opinions; quarrels mostly spring from 
injuries real or supposed: differences 
subsist between men in an individual or 
public capacity; they may be carried 
on in a direct or indirect manner; dis¬ 
putes and altercations are mostly con¬ 
ducted in a direct manner between in¬ 
dividuals ; quarrels may arise betwixt 
nations or individuals, and be carried 
on by acts of offence directly or in¬ 
directly. 

Ought lessor dj^crrnc<;'c .altogether to divide aod 
estrange those from one unoiher whom such ancient 
and sacred bands unite? Blaib. 

I have often been pleased to hear diimtet on the 
Exchange adjusted b.*tween an inhabitant of Japan 
and an alderman of liondon. Admsom. 

In the House of Peers the bill passes through the 
isine fttrni* as in the other house, and if rejected no 


more notice is takvn. but it passes fuh tilentio to 
prevent unbecoming altercation Bi.ackbtone. 

TTnvex'd w ith quarrels, undisturb'd w’ith noise. 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. 

Dbyden. 

DIFFERENT, DISTINCT, SEPARATE. 

DIFFERENT, v. To differ, vary. 
DISTINCT, in Latin disfinctus, par¬ 
ticiple of distinguo (v. To abstract, 
separate). SEPARATE, v. To ab¬ 
stract. 

Difference is opposed to similitude: 
there is no difference between objects 
absolutely alike : distinctness is opposed 
to identity ; there can he no disiinclion 
where there is only one an<l the same 
being: sejiaration is opposed to unit} ; 
there can be no separation between ob¬ 
jects that coalesce or adhere: things 
may be different and not distinct, or 
distinct and not different. different is 
said altogether of the internal ])roper- 
ties of things ; distinct is said of things 
as objects of \ision, or as they appear 
either to the eye or the iniiul: wlieii 
two or more things arc seen only as one, 
they may be different, but they arc not 
distinct; but whatever is seen as two 
or more things, each complete in it sell’, 
is distinct, although it may not be dif¬ 
ferent: two roads are said to be dif¬ 
ferent wliich run in different directions, 
but they may not be distinct when sei'ii 
on a map: on the other hand, two roads 
are said to be distinct when tliey are 
observed as two roads to run in the same 
direction, hut they need not in ant ])ar- 
ticular to he different: two star.s of dif¬ 
ferent magnitudes may, in certain direc¬ 
tions, appear as one, in which case they 
are different, but not distinct; two 
books on the same subject, and by tlie 
same author, but not written in con¬ 
tinuation of each other, are distinct 
books, but not different. 

Ihjf'cren! minds 

Incline lo diff'rent objecls. Akensioe. 

"Wltal niitat'lt* tbus dazzli's willi snri)nse^ 

Jjtittnil in roMS tlte radiant cwhimii.s hk*. Poi-i, 

What is separate must in its nature 
be generally distinct; but everything 
is not separate which is distinct: wlieii 
houses are separate they are obviously 
distinct; but they may frequently be 
distinct when they are not positively 
separated: the distinct is marked out 
by some external sign, which deter¬ 
mines its beginning and its end; the 
separate is that which is set apart, and 
to be seen by itself distinct is a term 
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used only in determining the singularity 
or plurality of objects ; the separate only 
in regard to their proximity to or dis¬ 
tance from each other: we speak of 
having a distinct household, but of 
li\iiig in siparale apartments; of di¬ 
viding one's subject into distinct heads, 
or of making things into separate par¬ 
cels: the body and soul are different^ 
inasmuch as they have different pro¬ 
perties ; they are distinct^ inasmuch as 
they have marks by which they may be 
distimruishedy au(l at death they wd) 
be separate. 

No ho'^iilo .11 m** jour li.ipjn' ;,uoiri L 

K.ir dtjf'rvnl ib nij late. I)»e Di v. 

Ills srp'rntn tioups li't cverv' lt*:id**r e.ill, 

K.ich atr**n;'theu ouch, and all encouraj'i* .ill, 

Wli.it cliicl'oi soldier ol the nura’ruus h.iiul. 

Or liriivelj liiihls oi ill obeys enmmaud, 

U hen thus dutinct ihev \n.h, soon shall be kuawn. 

IV.l-K. 

DlFFKRr.NT, SKVFUAF, DIVF.K*^, 
Sl'NDKV, VAlllOU.'"!. 

Alt. these terms are cmjdoycd to 
mark a numiier fr> dijjer, van/); 
but DIFFERENT is the most in-le- 
finite of all these terms, as its oHieo i'* 
ratlier to define the quality than the 
number, and is eciually applicable to 
few and many : it is opposed to singu¬ 
larity, hut the other terms are em¬ 
ployed positively to express many. SE¬ 
VERAL, I'roin to sever, signifies sjilit 
or made into many ; they may be either 
diflhient or alike: there may bp several 
ditfereiit things, or .vcrcra/things alike ; 
but wt* need not say several di\ers 
things, for the word divers signifies pro¬ 
perly different. SUNDRY, from 
asunder or apart, signifies many thing.s 
se^itteretl or at a diiitaiiee, whether as it 
regards tune or space. VARIOUS ex¬ 
presses not tally a greater number, but 
a greater diversity than all the rest. 

The same thing often alfocts dif¬ 
ferent persons diff’rently: an individual 
may be affected several times m the 
same way; or particular per^'ons may 
be alFected at sundry times and in divers 
manners; the .ways in which men are 
aflected are so various as not to admit 
of enumeration: it is not so much to 
understand different languages as to 
understand several different languages ; 
divers modes have been suggested and 
tried for the good education of youth, 
but most of too theoretical a nature to 
admit of being reduced successfully to 
practice; an incorrect writer omits 


sundnj articles that belong to a state¬ 
ment; we need not wonder at the 
misery which is introduced into families 
by extravagance and luxury, when wo 
notice the infinitely ranow .9 allurements 
for spending money which are held out 
to the }oung and the thoughtless. 

It is astonishing to ronsiiler tlio different degrees 
of c.ire that descend from llie parent to the young, 
solar as is absolutely ^ece^saly lor the le,i\irig a 
]H)steiity. AunisON. 

The bishop lias sn'ernl eourts under him, and may 
Msitat plea>>uie e\ciy pait ol his diocese. 

Ulackstokj... 

In the fi.imeaud eoiistitution of the ect lesiastic.il 
}>‘>lii\. tlicie aie dim's i.iliks and degrees. 

ni..\rKSToSK. 

F.it olues of 'undri; sorts app.'ar, 

Ol 'sundty shape tlieu unctuous berries bt.ii. 

l)as DI V. 

As land is Improved by sowing it witli e'o 
seeds, so lb the imiid by esercising it with (hlh/'iiC 
studies. Mklmotu's Lltii-ks of 


DIFFFKKNT, UNLIKF. 

DIFFERENT is positive, UNLIKE 
is negative: N\e look at wliat is dif¬ 
ferent, and draw a coinparihon; but 
that which unlike neetls no cempa- 
lison: a thing is said to be different 
from every other thing, or unlike to any 
thing seen before ; which latter inode 
of exjiression obviously conveys less to 
the mind than the former. 

How different is the Mew of past life in the man 
who IS grown old lu knowledge and wisdom from 
that of him who has giuw n old iii ignorance and lolly. 

.Vdoison. 

How far unti/ie those chiefs of r.ice divme, 

How \,ibt the dilf rence of tlieir deeds and mine 

roi'i 

DlFFK’HLTll.S, F.Mll VllKASvMKNTs, 
Tiioriii.r.s. 

Thesk terms are all applicable to a 
person's concerns in life; but DlFFl- 
CULTIFIS relate to the diffenliy (v. 
Diffculh/) of conducting a business; 
EMBARRASSMENTS relate to the 
confusion attending a state of debt; and 
TROUBLE to the pain whicli is the 
natural con.sequence of not fulfilling 
engagements or answering demand.s. 
Of the three, the term difficulties ex¬ 
presses the least, and that of troubles 
the most. A young man on his en¬ 
trance into the world will uiiavoidabls 
experience difficulties, if not providcil 
with ample means in the outset. But 
let his means be ever so ample, if he 
have not prudence and talents fitted for 
business, he will hardly keep himself 
X 
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free from emharrassmenist which are 
the greatest troubles that can arise to 
disturb the peace of a man's mind. 

Young Uunningliam was recalled toDubliu, where 
ho continued lor »om oi live years, and of course e\- 
pcrieiieed all the dij^iculttes that attend distressed 
situations. Johnson. 

Few men would h.ive had resolution to write books 
with such embiiriassiucnts (as Milton laboured 
undci;. Johnson. 

Virgil’s siekliness, studies, and the truublrs he met 
with, turned his hair giay before the usual time. 

W ALSU 

Dll Frf'ULTV, OliSTACLK, IMPFDl- 
MMNT. 

DIFFICULTY, in Lutin iliJHcitJias 
and iliffirilis, cennpounded of the priva¬ 
tive dis \.mi\ fani/ts easy, from facto to 
do, sionifies not easy to he done. OB- 
STAC 1 ..E, m Latin obslacttlum from 
obsio to stand in ihe way, signifies the 
thing that stands in the way between a 
person and the object he has in \ lew. 
IMPEDIMENT, in Latin nripcdimot- 
twn from impedio compounded of m 
miHpedes^ signifies something that en¬ 
tangles the feet. 

All these terms include in their sig¬ 
nification that which interferes either 
with the actions or views of men: the 
difficulttj lies most in the nature and 
circuni',tances of the thing itself; the 
obstacle and impedtnwut consist of that 
winch is external or foreign : Oi difficulty 
interferes with the completion of any 
work; an obstacle interferes with the 
attainment of any end ; an impediment 
interrupts the progress, and prevents 
tlie execution of one's wishes: a diffi¬ 
culty embarrasses, it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; an ob¬ 
stacle opposes itself, it is properly met 
in tiic way, and intervenes between us 
and our object; an impediment shackles 
and puts a stop to our proceedings : we 
speak of encountering a dijfirulty, sur¬ 
mounting an obstacle^ and removing an 
impediment: the disposition of the mind 
often occasions more diffiiculties in ne¬ 
gotiations than the subjects themselves; 
the eloquence of Demosthenes was the 
greatest obstacle which Philip of Mace- 
don experienced in his political career; 
ignorance of th(3 language is the 
greatest impediment which a foreigner 
experiences in the pursuit of any object 
out of his own country. 

Truhi has less of troulile and diJJicuUijf, of entan- 
glemebi and perplexity, 6f danger and hazard in it. 

Tillotsok. 


On0 obstacle must have stood not a little in tbs 
way of that prcfi'rment after which Young seems to 
have fmnted. Though he took orders, he never en 
lirely shook oiT politics. Caorr. 

The necessity of compUing with times, and of 
sparing jieisons, is the givAlintfiedime/it of biogi npliy 

ti. .I.N.mjN 


DIFFUSK, PROLIX. 

Both mark defects of stylo opposed 
to brevity. DIFFUSE, in Latin dtf 
fusus participle of diffundn to ])our out 
or spread wide, inarUs the (piahly ol 
being extended in space. PHOldX, 
in French prolixe, changed from pro- 
laj'i/s, .signilics let loose in a 
Hjiace. 

Tlic di/fuse is jn-<q)crly opjio.scd to the 
precHc: the prolix to the concise or 
laconic. A dijf'use writer is lund of am 
])hfication, ho abounds in ('jathcls, 
Irope.s, figures, and illn-lratioii!-; the 
prolix writer i& tond ol' cinminlocnlion, 
minute details, and trilling iiarticular.-. 
Dtffusencss is a fanU only in degrie 
and according to circiimslaiiccs: pro 
li.riti/ i.s a p'o.sitivo tault at all tmu*.'<. 
The former leads to the use of words 
unnecessarily; the latter to the use ot 
jihra.ses, as well us words, that are nlto- 
geiher useless : the diffuse sl\le has too 
much of repetition; the prolix st\l(‘ 
abounds m lautology. Dffuseness olteii 
arises from an exuberance of imagina¬ 
tion; prolixity h’om the want of nna- 
gmalion ; on llie other hand, theibnner 
may be coupled w ith great superlicialit), 
ami the latter with gri‘at solidity. 
Modem writers ha\e fallen into the 
error of dffuseness. l^ord Clarendon 
and many English waiters preceding 
him are chargeable with prolixity. 

Fvw' antbor.'. an' mnii* ilcar aiul ixMsp'uMKius on 
tlie whole than Auhlushop Tillotsou ami sj,- Wil 
ham Tcmjile, yet neitliei ol tlirm .iie leiiiatkabli* loi 
pitci.sioii; they aie loo^o and dij/usc. lli.Aia. 

1 look ujioii a tedioua tatkei, oi what is geor'i.ilI\ 
known by the n.vme of a story lellfi, to lie mmh 
nioic iHMilleiable than a prolix w i ilei. Si i i 


TO DIGRESS, DF.VIATE. 

Both in the original and theacccpled 
sense, these wamls express going out of 
the ordinary course ; but DICiRiuSS 
used only in particular, ami DEVJA'l’K 
in general cases. Wc digress only in 
a narrative, whether written or spoken ; 
we deviate in actions us well as in w'ords, 
in our conduct as well us in wntiiigs. 
Digress is mostly taken in a good or 
indifferent sense; deviate in an indif 
fereut or bad sense. Although frequent 
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digressinm arc faulty, yet occasionally 
It is necessary to digress for the pur¬ 
poses of explanation; every deviation 
is bad, wliicli is not snnctioiied by the 
necessity of circumstances. 

Thf ilt(/mstiins in tlic T;ilc of a Tub, relating to 
AVollon .uiil Jlenlley, bi‘to discover 
w ant ol Know K*dge or w ant of integrity. Johnson. 

A resolution was taken (by the nnthois of the 
Spectatm ) of courting general appiobution by gc- 
nei.il topic-, j to this piaitice they adheied with few 
deimttious. Johnson. 

TO DILATE, EXPAND. 

DILATE, ill Latin dilaia from di 
apart and /u/w.v wide, that is, to make 
very widt*. EXPAND, in Latin ex- 
pamto (iompouiided of ex and pundo 
to siiread, from the Greek <i>aivio to 
ap]»oar or show, si}i,mf\mp; to set forth 
or lay open to Mew by spre.idnn^ out. 

Tlio idea of drawing; any tlimji^ out so 
as to oeeupy a ^[reater space, is common 
to the*»e terms m opposition to contract- 
mo. A bladder dilates on the admission 
of air. or the heart dilates with joy ; 
km)wledt(e expands the mind, or a 
person’s \ie\vs exjiand with circum¬ 
stances. 

Till' luiKeiDus heart ol'ch.arity would waiin. 

And liei wide wish heue\oleuce dilate. Thomso.v. 

The poet (Thomson) leads us througn the appeal- 
am e^ ol things as they .iie sucee>-ively %aiied b\ the 
Meis'.itiulu!,of tlie ye.ii,un<l ini)i.uti> to us so much 
of his own euthustasm thatour thoughtbf.rp<in<iwiih 
hisiniageiy. JouNiiON. 

DILKJENT, EXPEDITIOUS, PROMPT. 

All tliesc terms mark the quality of 
(|uickiiess ill a commendable dei^ree, 
DILIGENT from diligo to love (r. 
Active^ diligent) marks the interest one 
takes in doiiit^ soiuethiiio;; he is dili¬ 
gent who loses no time, who keeps 
cle«,e to the work frwin inclination. 
EXPEDITIOUS, from the Latin ex- 
pedio to dispatch, marks the desire one 
has to complete the thin}; be};un. IIc 
who is e.ipeditioiis applies himself to 
no other thiii}; that otfers ; he iinishes 
i‘\ery thing in its turn. PROMPT, 
from the Latin promo to draw out or 
make ready, marks one’s desire to get 
reaiR; he is jirvii/jif who sets about a 
thing without delay, so a«s to make it 
ready. Idleness, (hlutorincss, and slow¬ 
ness, arc the three defects opposed to 
these three cpialith's. The ddi<p id man 
goes to his work willingly, and ai»plics to 
it as.siduoiLsIy ; the r.r^n ditioKS mail gets 
it finished cpiiekly; the prom)>t moil 
sets about it readily, and gets it finished 


immediately. It is necessary to he 
diligent in the concerns which belong 
to us, to be exjieditious in any business 
that requires to be terminated, to be 
prompt ill the execution of orders that 
are given to us. 

We munt be diligent in our jiaiticulur calling .iiid 
cluirge, HI that piuvuiee and bl.itiou wliicli (Jud lia-i 
appuiuted UK, wh.ite\cr it be. 'i'lLLoibUN. 

'file legent a^isembled an army with his usual 
evpeililiunt and maiched to (jlasgow. Robertson, 

To him sh« hash'd, in her face excuse 
Came piulugue. .lud .ijiolo.'y loo prompt, 

Whicli, with bl.viul woiiib at will, she thus address'd. 

Milton. 

TO DIRECT, REOULATE, DISPOSE. 

We direct for the instruction of 
individuals. We REGULATE for tlie 
go kI order or convenience of many. 

To direct is personal, it suppo.ses au¬ 
thority ; to regulate is general, it sup- 
j) )-e-. .superior information. An oHicer 
directs the movements of his men m 
military operations; the steward or 
master of the ceremonies regulates t\m 
wliole concerns of an enlerlainmeiiL: 
the director is ofieii a man iii power; 
tlie regulator is al\vay.s the iii.iii of 
business; the latter is frequently em- 
plojed to act under the former. 

C.inst thou, with all a monarch's cares opprest. 

Oh Atieus* son I canst thou indulge tliy rest? 

Ill fits a chief, who mighty nations guide*. 

Directs in council, and m war presides. Pope. 

E^’u goddesse.'i art* women, and no wife 

Has (Kiw’r to regulate her husband's life. Dkydfk, 

To dii'crt is always used with regard 
to others ; to regutate^ frequently with 
regard to ourselves. One jxjrsoii directs 
another according to his better judge¬ 
ment; he regnlaiesXws own conduct by 
principles or circumstances. 

Strange disnideis are bied in the minds of thuso 
men whubC passions are not regulnttd by reason 

A POISON. 

But sometimes the word direct is 
taken in the sense of giving a direction 
to an object, and it is tlicn distingui-bhed 
from regulate, which smiiilies to deter¬ 
mine the measure aiitl other circuin- 
slancos. 

It is the busiiu"ss of religion and pliUosophy not so 
much to e.x.uiiguibh oiii passums. as to regulate and 
doeii them to >aluable, well-cUoseu objects. 

AnniMiN, 

To DISPOSE, from dispono or dis 
apart and pono to place, signifying to 
put apart for a particular purjiosc, 
supposes superior power like direct, and 
superior wisdom like regulate ; whence 
the term has been applied to the Al- 
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mighty, who is styled the Supreme 
Disposer of events, and by the poets to 
the heathen deities. 

Endure and conquer, Jove will soon dispose 
To future good, our past and present woes. 

DnVDKN. 

DIRECTION, ADDRESS, SUPER¬ 
SCRIPTION. 

DIRECTION (v. To direct) marks 
that which directs. ADDRESS {v. To 
address) is that which addresses. SU¬ 
PERSCRIPTION. from super and 
scribo, signifies that which is written 
over. 

Although these terms may he used 
promiscuously for each other, yet they 
have a peculiarity of signification by 
which their proper use is defined: a 
direction may serve to direct to places 
as well as to persons: an address is 
never used but in direct application to 
the person: a superscription has more 
respect to the thing than the person. 
A direction may be written or verbal; 
an address in this sense is alw'ays 
written ; a superscription must not only 
he written but either on or over some 
other thing: a direction is given to 
such as go in search of persons and 
places, it ought to be clear and parti¬ 
cular : an address is put either on a 
eard, and a letter, or in a book; it ought 
to be suitable to the station and situation 
of the person addressed: a superscript 
tion is placed at the head of other 
writings or over tombs and pillars: it 
ought to be appropriate. 

There could not be ii giealer chance than that 
which brought to light the powder treason, when 
Providence, as it were, snatched a king and kingd«im 
out of the very jaws of death only by the mistake of 
a word in the direction of a letter. South. 

We think you may he able to point out to him the 
evil of sueceeding: if it he solicitations, yon will tell 
him where to address it. Lord CHESTt-RFiELU. 

Deceit and hypocrisy carry in them more of the 
express image and supei’scrtptwn of th« devil than 
any bodily sins whatsoever. South. 

DIRECTION, ORDER. 

DIRECTION, V. To direct. ORDE R, 
V. To command. 

Direction contains most of instruction 
in it; order most of authority. Direc¬ 
tions should be followed; orders obeyed. 
It is necessary to direct those who are 
unable to act for themselves: it is ne¬ 
cessary to order those whose business it 
is to execute the orders. Directions 
given to servants and children must be 


clear, simple, and precise; orders to 
tradespeople may be particular or ge¬ 
neral. JMrections extend to the moral 
conduct of others, as well as the ordinary 
concerns of life; orders oxe confined to 
the personal convenience of the indi¬ 
vidual. A parent directs a child us to 
his behaviour in company, or as to his 
conduct when he enters life; a teaclier 
directs his pupil in the (dioicc of books, 
or in the distribution of his studies: the 
master gives orders to his attendants 
to be in waiting for him at a certain 
hour; or he gives to his trades¬ 

men to provide what is necessary. 

Then meet me forlliwith nt the notary’s. 

Give him direction lor this merry hotid. 

Shaksi’eahf. 

To execute laws is a royal ofTice: to execute o? tiers 
IS not to he a king. ‘ Hijiikk. 

DIRECTLY, IMMEDIATKI.Y, IN¬ 
ST A N TLY, 1N ST A N T A N EOU SLY. 

DIRECTLY signifies in a direct or 
straight manner. IMMEDIATELY 
signifies without any medium or inter¬ 
vention. INSTANTLY and IN¬ 
STANTANEOUSLY, from i/ista/tf, 
.signifies in an instant. 

Direclhf is most applicable to the ac¬ 
tions of men; immcdtalehj and instaniitj 
to either actions or events. Direclltj 
refers to the interruptions which may 
intentionally delay the coimnencement 
of any work: immediately in general 
refers to the space of time that inter¬ 
venes. A diligent person goes directly 
to his work ; be suffers nothing to draw 
him aside: good news is immediately 
spread abroad upon its arrival; nothing 
intervenes to retard it. Immediately 
and instantly, or instantaneously, both 
mark a quick succession of events, but 
the latter in a much stronger degree 
than the former. Immediately is ne¬ 
gative ; it expresses simply that nothing 
inter^’enes; instantly is positive, sig¬ 
nifying the very existing moment in 
which the thing happens. A person 
who is of a willing disposition goes or 
runs immediately to the assistani^e of 
another; but the ardor of affection im¬ 
pels him to fly instantly to his relief, as 
he sees the danger. A surgeon does not 
proceed directly to dress a wound: he 
first examines it in order to ascertain 
its nature: men of lively minds imme¬ 
diately see the source of their own 
errors: people of delicate feelings are 
instafitly alive to the slightest breach 
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of decorum. A course of proceeding is 
direct the consequences are immediate^ 
and the eifects instantaneous. 

Besides lln)bc things whieli directly suggest llio 
idea, of diinger, and tliose whicli pioduce u biimlar 
ell’eet from a mechatiieal cause, I know of nothing 
Mibhiae which noi buiue inudificatiun ol powei. 

Bukkk. 

Admiration is a shoit-lived passion, that immedi- 
atcly decays upon growing lumiliar with tlie object. 

Addison. 

A i)aintermust have an action, not successive,but 
tn.sfiiiilnut<ju\; lui tlie tune ot a picture is a single 
iiionienl. JoiiKboN. 

DISADVAMAdK, INJURY, HURT, 

H M1’ KIM i: N T, PR i:J U DJ ci<:. 

DISADVANTAGE implies the ab¬ 
sence of ail udranta^e (i;. Advantafre). 
IN.IURA", in Latin injuria ixom jus, 
properly siginlies vviiiit is contrary to 
rii^lit or jubliee, hut extends m its 
.sense to e\ery loss or deficiency which 
is occasioned. HURT signifies in the 
norllierii languages beaten or vtounded. 
DETRIMENT, in Latin detriment am 
I'roin detrttnm and deterrere to wear 
away, signifies the efi'ect of being tvern 
out. PRE.JUDICE, in the improper 
sense of the word (p. Bias), implies the 
til which is biqipused to result fiom pre- 
judire. 

iJisadvanta^n is rather the absence 
of a good ; injury is a pu.sitivc evil: the 
want t)f education ma> frequently he a 
disiidvantui’e to a iierson hy retarding 
his advancement; the ill word of an¬ 
other 11111) be an injury b) depriving him 
of friends. Duadranta^e, therefore, 
IS apjihed to such things a.s are of an 
adventitious nature: the injury to that 
winch is of essential importance. 

r.vcn ttic grcatchl actimi- of a tvl-bratrd persun 
taboi iiudi'i tin-. Uisidianiayt’, lti.it liowi*\t*i .suipii> 
mg aiidc\U.uiiiliii.uy thc> m.i\ be, they aic iiuniou* 
tli.iii wiiat uic cNpuctcd liom him. Addison. 

The places w'lMc arquiied hy just title of iiciory, 
ami ilicrifoii* in keeping of them no xujurij was 
olfuied. Sl'ENbKU. 

Hurt, detriment, and prejudice, are 
all species of injuries. Injury, in ge¬ 
neral, implies whatever ill befalls an ob¬ 
ject hy the external action of other ob¬ 
jects, w'hether taken in relation to 
physical or moral e\il, to persons or to 
things; hurt is that species of injury 
which is produced by more direct vio- 
lenc.e; too close an application to study 
is injurious to the health; reading by 
an improper light is hurtful to the 
eyes; so in a moral sense, the light read¬ 
ing which a circulating library supplies 


is often injurious to the morals of young 
people; all violent affections are hurt¬ 
ful to the mind. 

Our repentance is nut real, because we have not 
done what we can to undo our faults, or at ]ea<>t to 
hinder the injurious cunsequi'iices of them from pio- 
ceeding. TiLLoTbON. 

The number of tliosc wliu by abstracted thoughts 
become useless is inconsiderable, iii respect ut ihem 
who -AM' hurtful to mankind hy an active and restless 
disposition. Bahtle'it. 

The detriment and jirejudice are spe¬ 
cies of injury which alfeet only the out¬ 
ward circumstances of a person or 
thing; the former implying what may 
lessen the value of an object, the latter 
what may lower it in the esteem of 
others. Whatever affects the stability 
of a merchant's credit is highly detri¬ 
mental \.o his intercats : whate\er is pre¬ 
judicial to the character of a man should 
not be niude the subject of indiscri¬ 
minate conversation. 

In many lusUinces we clearly perceive th.it more 
or less knowledge dis)>eiihed to man would have 
pioved detrimental to his state. Blviu. 

Tliat the he.Uheiis liave spoken things to tlie same 
sense of tiua saving of out saviuui li. so t.ii horn 
being any pnjudtce to this saying, that it is 'i great 
comuieudalum ol it. Tii,r.OTsoN. 


D1 sA1 ri:rn on, disloyalty. 

DISAFFECTION is general: DIS¬ 
LOYALTY IS particular; it is a spe¬ 
cies of disaffection. Men are disuf- 
freted to the government; disloyal to 
their prince. Disaffection ma) be said 
w ith regard to any form of government; 
disloyalty only witli regard to mo- 
narciiv. Although both terms are com¬ 
monly emploied in a bad sense, )et the 
former dues not always convey ihe un¬ 
favourable meaimig which is atiuched 
to the latter. A man ma\ have reasons 
to think himself justified m disafction ; 
but he will ne'er attempt to otier any¬ 
thing in justification of disloyalty. A 
usurped govenimeiit will have many 
disalfected subjects with whom it must 
deaf leniently ; the best king may have 
disloyal subjects, upon whom he must 
exercise the rigor of the law. Many 
were disaffected to the usurpation of 
Oliver Cromwell, because they would 
not be disloyal to their king. 

Yet, 1 prolC'.l, it is* no salt dfi,ii-e 
Ot ^eelngclmutlu‘lt sliilting fur a religiou ; 

Nor any dwiffcctiun to the state 
Where I was bred, and unto which I owe 
My dearest plots, hath brought me out. 

Bkn Jonson. 

Milton being cleared from the effects of his dts- 
loyalty, had nutlung requirod from him but the 
common duty of living in quiet. Jonnmn 
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TO DISAPPEAR, VANISH. 

To DISAPPEAR si^^nifics not to 
appear (v. Air). V ANISII, in French 
6 vaTioir, L^tin cvaneo or evanesco,Qwn- 
pounded of e and vaneo^ in Greek ^aircj 
to appear, signifies to go out of sight. 

To disappear compreheiuls no par¬ 
ticular mode of action: to vanish in¬ 
cludes in it the idea of a rtij)id motion. 
A tlnng disajpears cither gradually or 
suddenly; it vanishes on a sudden : it 
disajpcars in the ordinary course of 
things ; it vanishes by an unusual effort, 
a supernatural or a magic power. Any 
object that recedes or moves away will 
soon disappear; in fairy talcs things 
are made t i I'unish the instant they are 
hi held. To disappear is often a tem- 
porar) action ; to vanish, generally con¬ 
veys the idea of being jiermanently lo^t 
tn sight. The stars appear and 
disappear in the firmament: lightning 
vanishes with a rapidity that is un¬ 
equalled. 

Iloti nii’tfors rau across tl>’ ollicrral ‘■paca, 

Stars (itsappttfir'd arid cornets took Iheir place. 

Drvdbw. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation that 
had boon nwidc bolore n»c, the whole scone vunis/ud. 

Adpison. 

TO DISAPPROVE, Dl.SLIKE. 

To DISAPPROVE is not to approve, 
or to think not good. To DISLIKE is 
not to like, or to find unlike or unsuit¬ 
able to one's wishes. 

Disapprove is an act of the judge¬ 
ment : dislike is an act of the will or the 
aff'cctioii. To approve or disajprove is 
peculiarly the jiurt of a superior, or ene 
who determines the conduct of others ; 
to dislike is altogether a personal act, 
in which the feelings of the individual 
are consulted. It is a misuse of the 
judgement to disapprove wliere we need 
only dislike; it is a perversion of the 
judgement to disapprove, because we 
dislike. 

'I'lic jiootn (Samson Agoiiistes) has a tjcginnhig 
and an cudi which Aristotle himself could nut h i\e 
diMjjpruved, but U must b** allowed to w ant u rauldle. 

JuUMSON. 

The man of pi-ace will bear with many whose opi¬ 
nions or pr.icuces he disltkes, without an open and 
violent ruptun*. liLAlR. 

TO DiSWOW, DENY, DISOWN. 

To DISAVOW, from dis and avoiv 

(V. To ucknou'led^rf.)^ 
thing is not: DENY (a. To dent/) is to 
assert that a thing is not: DISOWN, 
from dis and own, is to assert that a 
person or thing is not pne s own, or does 


not belong to one. A disavowal is a 
general declaration ; a denial is a par¬ 
ticular assertion; the fonnei is made 
voluntarily and unasked for, the latter 
is always in direct answer to a charge : 
we disavow in matters of general in¬ 
terest where truth only is concerned; 
we deny in matters of pcisonal in¬ 
terest where the character or feelings 
are implicated. AVliat is disavowed is 
generally in support of truth; what 
denied may often be in direct violation 
of truth: an honest mind will alwa^.s 
disavow w'hatexer has been ermneoiisly 
attributed to it; a timid iior^on some¬ 
times denies what he knows to be true, 
from a fear of the ci>nseqiicnees. 

lb Sdl.iiulet (hsiit'OH's sunu* ol tln st* tianafluii ■. 
(inlluwki*s\\orlh’svo\.i}i»'s),oi at liMhl dcrl.ucstlu m 
to be giussh nubi'('pic!>c'(itcil. Hkatiu 

The king now denied liU) kiiowled!.'!' ol tin* eou- 
spiiacy ug.iiUiit Uiz/io, bj imlilic pui' l.iiiiatioiiH. 

lUSOV, 

Deny is said of things that coiieern 
others as well as ourselves : disown only 
of things in which one is personally 
concerned or supposed to he so. Denial 
is employed for events or indifferent 
matters; disowning extends to what- 
e\er one ran own or possess : a perseii 
denies that there is any truth in the 
assertion of another; he disowns all 
participation in any afi’air. Our vera¬ 
city or judgment is often the only 
thing implicated in the denial: our 
guilt or innocence, honor or dishonor 
are implicated in what we di'^own. 

If, like Zeno, any shall walk about, and \el d^ny 
there is an\ motion in nature, sufely ih.il man '\as 
constituted fur Ainicjra. Rkownit. 

Suinetinies, lest man sboulil quite his ]>o«er di^atrn, 
lie niukeb that jH)«er to ticiubiiiig iiaUon.s kiionn. 

.1 Ir Ni ss. 

DISRELIEF, UMIELIEE. 

DISBELIEF properly implies the 
believing lliat a thing is not, or re¬ 
fusing to believe that it is. UNBE¬ 
LIEF expresses properly a believing 
the contrarj of what one lias believed 
before: disbelief applicable to 

the ordinary events of life ; unbelief Vo 
serious matters of opinion: our 
belief of the idle talcs which are told by 
beggars, is justified by the frequent de¬ 
tection of their falsehood ; our Saviour 
had compassion on 'J’homas for his «//- 
belief, ami gave him such evidences of 
his identity, us dissipated every doubt. 

Tlie fttheiat lias nut found hia )>oiit Umubh*, and if 
thcrvfoiti retired into deism, and a diubeUef of ru- 
vcbicd religion only. Aopison. 

The opposites to faith are unbelief and credulity. 

TiLurrsuii 
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DISCERNMENT. Slf 


IMSCI5UNMKNT, PKNETUATION, DIS¬ 
CRIMINATION, JUDGMENT, 

DISCERNMENT expresses the 
powtM* of (o. To perccivej. 

PfilNETRATION denotes the aet or 
})o\\er prnctrafuifj^t IVoui pcnatmie^ in 
{/.ilin prnrlrulus\ parlieiplc of peiirtro 
pern lust witlun, sipiiid j in«« to see 
into ihe ijiterior. 1 )J»S( RJMJNA- 
"i'lON deiiule-, tlic aet or power of 
crnnumfinffy from discrimiuale. in Latin 
(f(\criniuiiilu\^ partieij)le of rimiNOy 
to ni.dve a diriereiice. .JUDGMENT 
(ieiioles the powc'r of jud^ingy from 
jifdg<\ in i^atin Judtcn, comjiounded of 
jd'i and dicn, .si^nif}in^ to pronounee 
ri;j;ht. 

The three first of these terras do not 
express difi'erent powers, but diflcrent 
inodes of the same power; namely, the 
jiow'er ol' seeing intelleetuall}, or ex- 
ertinj*’ the inlelleelual si^ht. Disrprn- 
nivnt is not so iiowerful a mode of intel¬ 
lectual \ision as penetration : the fur- 
im*r is u coranKiii faeulty, the latter is a 
liiyher dejxree of the same faeulty ; it is 
till* power of seeincf quiekh, and seeini^ 
Ill spite of all that intercepts the sijiht, 
an<l keeps the ohjecl out of \ lew’: a man 
of eomnion drseernnient discerns eha- 
raeters wliieli are not eun< ealed liy any 
I'aitieuliir disj^uise ; a man of/iew^’/ro- 
tion is not to he deceived hy any 
artifice liowcNor thoroughly cloaked or 
si'curi'il, even from suspicion. 
errnnient pene!ration serve for the 

deeoNer) of individual thiMi>s hy their 
oiitwanl marks; d'>seriminatio?i em- 
phived in the discovery of ilitlerenees 
lietweeii two or more ohjeets; the foi- 
iner e •iisi'-ts of siuijile observation, the 
'.alter I’omhiiies also eoinpan-on : difi- 
(’cr/iment and penvtrxtiiau are f^uait aids 
towards (ii.scnminutiati; lie who can 
dts'-crn tlie sprmes of human action, or 
p'aiotriite tlu? views of men, will he 
most lilted f-r dhscnniinafufg between 
tile eli.iraelers of dilferent lueii. 

’niou;4li Ilf liiiil llu* (jil’i of hi'ciiift llinmuh n quos 
tuiij at a i^lautv, >ft he ii.-Nor buflcied his 

nmciit louuticiiiiitf atJothoi s t'Xpl.inutijii ur in- 
tciiuplfd his aiJ'llUU’Ut. CUMBEKLASD. 

11 1 > is as stow to ilfiMili*, as tie is quick to aiqireliemt, 
calmly ttiid ilflilicr.itrh w«’if,'hiuf» r\cr\ ojiposilo 
riMson tlmt is, uflcied, and tiaciii" it with a most 
jmhc ions peiietiattoii. 

Mu. moth’s IVKTTKnS (IF rX.lNY. 

Ills oliservHtiuu was so quick aud his foehui;a so 
Bciisltoo that he could nicely disi'riintHatr IbHwccii 
the pleasure aud the puhteuess of hie cumpaii). aud 
ho never failed to buloie the former won ex¬ 
hausted. CVMBSKI.ASI>. 


Although judgment derives much as* 
sistance from the three former opera¬ 
tions, it is a totally distinct power: 
these only discover the thinjj^s that are 
actiiifF on external objects by seeing 
thorn : the judgment is creative ; it pro¬ 
duces hy deduction from that which 
passes inwardly. Diacernment and the 
others are speculative; they are directed 
to that which is to be known, and are 
confined to present objects, they .serve 
to discover truth and falsehood, perfec¬ 
tions and defects, motives and pretexts : 
\h<.\judgmerit is practical; it is directed 
to tliat which is to he done, and extends 
its views to the future; it marks the re¬ 
lations and connexions of things; it 
foresees their consequences and eflects. 

Of di 6 cer/ment, vve say that it is 
clear; it serves to remove all obscu¬ 
rity and confusion : of penetration, vve 
say that it is acute ; it pierces every veil 
which falsehood draws before truth, and 
jirevents us from being deceived: of 
dmcrimination, vve say that it is nice; 
it renders our ideas accurate, and serves 
to prevent us from confounding objects; 
i)\i judgment, vve say tliat ii is solid or 
.sound; it lenders the conduct prudent, 
aud})ievcnts us from committing mis¬ 
takes or involving ourselves in emb.ir- 
ra.'^'-nients. 

When the question is to estimate the 
real qualities of either persons or things, 
we exercise discernment; when it is re¬ 
quired to lay open that which art or 
cunning has concealed, we must exer- 
cl-^o penetration: when the que^lion is 
to delernime the projiortioiis and deuives 
of qiKiliUes 111 persons or 11111111", w(* 
wwx^X. discrimination : when eallfl 
iiIKiii to take aiiv step, or .act any l»;ut, 
we must employ judgment. l)is(‘ern- 
inent N iiioie or less iiuhsiieiisalile lor 
everv man in private or public stations; 
lie wlu) has the most proniiseuous deal¬ 
ings with men, has the greatest need of 
it: penetration is of peculiar importance 
for princes and statesmen: discriniina^ 
tion IS of great utility for all who have 
to determine the characters and merits 
of others: judgment is ai) absolute re- 
(|uisite for all to whom the execution or 
management of concerns is intrustpd. 

C«H>I n}»o advances venerably m ise, 

Tunis uu all liaiuls its deep dtsi'craia^ eyes. I’tua. 

Ills defects arose from Ins lively Intents and c\ 
qiiusile pf’urtra/ion, he readily peiccived aud dcciicil 
tlic uirorsof Ills cuadjwlurs, and iro^ llio ver'utility 
Ilf his (lolitieal conduct acquired ttie mckuatneof the 
W eatber-cock. Adoi fhus. 

Forliaps Utere is no cliaracter ihtuugh all Sliak- 
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ii]>parc drawl) wiU) more bpirit aud just disrnmtnn- 
rtort than Shvlock's. JltKi.hv. 

1 lo\c him, I cuiifess. t‘\treinHy ; but my alTectioii 
does by no meaiib jueimiico my judtjmriit. 

MeLMOIH's Ll.TTJi.K3 01' Plinv. 


TO Dl.^^CLAlM, DISOWN. 

DISCI..VIM and DISOWN are both 
jH'iMHial art's respe(*tinor the iiidividual 
\vh.» iis ilir aoeiit ; to disrkiit/t is to throw 
off a (■/(/////., as to t//.vowJA/ (r. To diaavow) 
is not to admit as one's own ; as claims 
li’oin the J.atni ('.kuno^ si^iiiHes to de¬ 
clare with a loud tone what we w'ant as 
our owm; so to dUchiitn is, with an 
equall) loud or positive tone, to ^ite up 
a ckdtn : this a more positue act than 
to (iiisow)i, which may be jiertbrined liy 
insinuation, or by the mere abstainin*; 
to own. He who ieels himself dis¬ 
graced by the action^ that are done by 
Ins nation, or his laiiiily, will be ready 
to di^sclaim the very name whicli he 
bears in coninion with the oirendinjj: 
part} ; an absurd pride soiiictiinos im¬ 
pels men to duotvn their relationship to 
those who are heiieatli them in external 
rank and condition: an honest mind 
will disclaim all ri<;ht to praise which 
it feels not to belciij^ to itself; the fear 
of ridicule sometimes makes a man dis- 
oivn that which would redound to liis 
honor. 

Tlio thing call'd life, 'vith ciisc I can (liicla>Tn, 

Aiul think It o\er-sold to imrciiuhu l.inie. Dhydix. 
Here Pri.ini's son, Duiiiholuis, he loiiiid, 

He bCJiCf Is kiicss him, stiiviiig to diytwn 
Ills blotted toiiu, utid blushiiig to be ktiussu. 

DllVDfcN. 


DISCORD, STRIFE. 

DISCORD derives its sijjjnifieation 
from the harshness produced in music 
by the clashiiif^ of two strings which do 
not suit with each other; whence, in the 
moral sense, the chords of the mind 
whudi come into an unsuitable collision 
produce a discord. STRIFE comes 
from the word strive^ to denote the 
action of striving, that is, in an angiy 
manner (v. To contend): where there 
is &trije there must be discord; but 
there may be discord without strife, 
discord consists most in the feeling; 
strife consists most in the outward 
action. Discord evinces itself in va¬ 
rious ways; by looks, words, or actions : 
strife displays itself in words or acts of 
violence. Discord is fatal to the hap¬ 
piness of families; strife is the greatest 
enemy to peace between neighbours 


discord arose between the goddesses on 
the apple being thrown into the assem¬ 
bly; Homer commences his poem with 
the strife that took place between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Discal'd 
may arise from mere difference of 
opinion ; strife is in general occasioned 
by some matter of jiersonal inlerest; 
discord in the councils of a nation is the 
almost certain forcrvmiier of its ruin ; 
the common principles of politeness 
forbid strife among persons of gooil 
breeding. 

Hood Hc:«’ii! whul due tdVects from civil discord 
flow. Du^dkn. 

I.el men tludi days iii seiisi-lc.ss .O;//c employ, 

W e ui eterii.il i»eace and eoiistaut jtn . 

'iO Dl.SCONER, MAMEF.ST, DF.CLARL. 

Thk idea of making known is con- 
vexed h\ all these terms; hut DIS¬ 
COVER, xvhich Signifies simply tolak*' 
off the coxering from anything, e\- 
piesses less than MANIFEST (r. .Ip- 
parent), and that than DECLARE 
(?'. To derhirc): wt* discover by any 
means direct or indirect,* we manifest 
by unqnesiionablo marks; we declare 
by express words: talents and dispo¬ 
sitions discover themselves; particular 
feelings and sentiments wu/z/yc-s/ them¬ 
selves; facts, opinions, and sentiments 
aic declared; cliildreii early discover a 
turn fur some particular art or science ; 
a person manifestsXw^ regard for another 
by unequixocal proofs of kindiics.s ; a 
person of uii open disposition is apt to 
declare his sentiments w itlioul disguisi*. 

He li.id Bvveial other couwis.ilums wuli liiii) 
about that tune, lu mme ot \\ liu Ii did ho di\rijiti 
.itiy otlr<-i \Msh 111 laMir ol Anieitca than ioi it., 
aiieieiit coudiiiou. lluu'ti-. 

Alilo lime, pel haps, did the legislatuio mnnifrsi .i 
muie tuiidei ie;,’aid to tlmt luiiit.uiioutal juinciple oi 
Hiiti.',!) eon&titutiotiiil policy, heieditury iiuuiaiili\, 
than at the time of the revolution. IIl'kkx. 

Tim man, with hi-* whole s({iiadrori, came into thc’ 
Ji\ei ,uid diclaiid lor the I’anianient. Clakeniion. 

Animals or unconscious agents may 
he said to discover, as things discover 
symptoms of decay ; but j)ersons only or 
things personified manifest or declare ; 
cruelty may lie manifested by actions; 
the works of the creation declare the 
wLduin of thc Creator. 

Several brute eroalures discover in their actions 
sonietiimg like a lamt glimnioruig of icasou. 

AimibOK. 

li the goiMlnertH or wisdom of tlui Divine buiin; 
more manijested in tins hia pioceediiigs ? .Vumiwis’. 

The visible tilings of the creation declare in uvrry 
language of thc world the wisdom uad goodness of 
HIM who made them. Shebiaiok 
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DISCREDIT, DISGRACE, REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

DISCREDIT sit^nifies the loss of 
credit; DISGRACE, the loss of grace, 
favor or esteem; REPROACH stands 
for the thing that deserves to be 
f)rt)ached; and SCANDAL for the 
thing that gives scandal or offence. 
The conduct of men in their various re¬ 
lations with each other may give rise to 
the unfavorable sentiment which is ex- 
jnessed in common by these terms. 
Tilings are said to reflect discredit, or 
disirrace, or to bring reproach or scan¬ 
dal on the individual. These terms 
seem to rise in sense one upon the other: 
disgrace is a stronger term than dis¬ 
credit ; reproach than disgrace: and 
scandal tlian reproach. 

Di'^crcdit intf-rl'eres witli a man's 
credit ov re^pectabillt^ ; disgrace 
him out as an object of unfavorable dis¬ 
tinction ; reproach inakc'i him a subject 
of reproachful conversation; scandal 
makes linn an object of offence or even 
alihorreiice. As regularity m hours, 
regularity in habits or mode? of liMiig, 
rt‘guhinty in payments, are a credit to 
a i'annly ; so is any deviation from this 
order to its discredit: as moral recti¬ 
tude, kindness, chanty, and henevuleiice, 
serve to ensure the good-\\ ill and esteem 
of men ; so do instances of unfair deal¬ 
ing, cruelty, inhumanity, and an un¬ 
feeling temjior, tend to ihe disirrace of 
the offender: as a life of distingui>hed 
^ irtue or particular instances of moral 
excellence may cause a man to be 
spoken of in strong terms of commen¬ 
dation ; so will flagrant atrocities or a 
course of immorality cause his name 
and himself to be the general subject 
of reproach: as the profession of a 
C’liristian with a cons>stent practice is 
the greatest ornament uliich a man can 
juit on; so is the ]irofession \Mth an 
inconsistent jnactice the greatest de¬ 
formity that can be witnessed ; it is cal¬ 
culated to bring a scandal on religion 
itself in the eyes of those who do not 
know' and feel its intrinsic excellences. 

’liH tin* duly of pvfr\ Clinsli.in to be cmiccriiecl 
fur the roputaliott or dacictht his lilb nia\ bring uii 
ills prolUbMOtl. RoOfcK:,. 

1 wussucietly coiicrriUMl to ‘•ei’ liuman uuturo in 
so miicli w rL'tciieducBs utid ui'>giatr, but could not 
furlieur smiliug to heur Sir Roger »d\i-o the old 
woman to avoid all cuiuumuicatiou with the de^U. 

Anniboir. 

There cannot be a greater reproach to a gentleman 
tban to be called a liar. Tatler. 


lo appear gay and pleasant before ihe customary 
time of mourning was expired, was no stuull matteV 
of scandal. Po i t t k 

Discredit and disgrace are negative 
qualities and apply properly to the out¬ 
ward and adventitious circumstances of 
a person ; but reproach and scandal are 
something positive and have respect to 
the moral character. A man may 
bring discredit or disgrace upon him¬ 
self by trivial or indifferent things ; but 
rejtroach or scandal follows only the 
violation of some positive law moral or 
divine. 

When a man is made up wholly of the dove with¬ 
out the least gram of tin* berpeiit in his composition, 
h«‘ becomes ridiculous in many circumstances of his 
hie, and vcij olten dtsrrcditi his best actions 

Addison. 

No name wa*! more opprobrious (among the 
(iuflvs) than that ol a mercenary ; it being looked 
ui»ou as a disf/mcp foi any peison of iugenuuus huth 
and education to sjei\e loi wages. Poi i v R. 

The SI an liil was so great, and the case so unheard 
of, that any man discharged upon a piiidie trial 
should lie again pioieeddi against by new evideiK e 
for ihe same ollence. that (.hotnwell lumsell tlioiiglil 
not lit to tuideriro the rrpruaiU of it, hut was in I'le 
t lid ptevaded w itli to set him at liberty. 

’ Ci.AnKNDo.sr. 

The term rcjtrnach is al'-o taken fur 
the ubjt'ct of reproach, and scandal for 
the object of scandal. 

The erueliy of M.iiy’s ))eiseeution equalled the 
denU of ihuse tyi.mtb v>]iolia\e been the rcproiirh 
to human natuie. KuBMiisoN. 

(Hi! liadst thou died when first tliou saw’si the light, 
(h died at lea«.t before lliy nuptial iite; 

A better late than \aiidy thus lo boast, 

And fly the siundal ot the Trojau host. Poet. 


TO DISCU^S, EXAMINE. 

DISCUSS, ill Latin discussus par¬ 
ticiple of discutio, signifies to shake 
asunder or to separate thorouglily so as 
to see the whole composUiou. EX¬ 
AMINE, in Latin e.nvnino, comes 
from twanicn the ninhllc beam or thread 
by w'hich the p<dM' of tin- balance is held, 
because the judgment ludds the balance 
in examining. 

The intellectual o}H;ration expressed 
by these terms is applietl to objects that 
cannot be immediately discerned or un¬ 
derstood, but they vary both in mode and 
degree. Discu ssion is altogether carried 
on by verbal and personal communica 
tion; examination proceeds by reading, 
rellectiou, and observation ; wt'often ex¬ 
amine, therefore, by discussion, which is 
properly one mode of examination; a 
discussion is always carried on by two 
or more persons; an examination may 
be carried on by one oaly : politics are a 
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DISGUST. 


DISHONOR, 


fref^uent though not always a pleasant 
Subject of discusftion in social meetings * 
'|*omplicated questions cannot be too tho- 
• ouglily examined. 

A country f«*lIo\v dislinguislies himself as much iu 
tlie church- yard as a citizen docs upon the rlnuigc; 
the whole i)aiish politics being goiieuilly 
in that place either after sermon oi before the bi ll 
rings. Aodison. 

M<-n follow their inclinatiooa without cramming 
whftliei theie l)e any iinueijdes uhich they ought to 
foiin loi regulating their conduct. Ui.aiu. 

TO DISENCAGK, DISENTANGLE, 
E?vTHlCATE. 

DISENGAGE signifies to make 
fi-ec IVoin an engagement. DISEN- 
TAN (JJ.E IS to get rid of an enian}i,Ie- 
meat. EXTRICATE, in i.atin extri- 
cafii fi, from ex and tricUt a hair, or noose, 
signifies to get as it wcieout of anoo-'^e. 
As to engage signifies simply lo bind, 
and entufigle signities to bind in an in¬ 
volved manner, to disentangle is natu¬ 
rally apjdied to matters of greater diffi¬ 
culty and perplexit) than Xo (h.se?)gage ; 
and as the term extricate includes the 
idea of that wiiitdi would hold fast and 
keep within a tight iiivohement, it is 
cm})lu}ed with respect lo matters of the 
greatest possible embarrassment and 
intricacy : we may bo disengaged from 
an oath; disetdangled from pecuniary 
ddficLilties; extricated^mm a perplexity; 
it is not right lo expect to be disengaged 
from all the duties whic.h attach to men 
as members of society: he who enters 
into metaphysical disquisitions must not 
expect to he soon disentnnghd; wlii-n a 
general has commuted Imnsidf by coming 
into too close a cuiitucl wdth a very supe¬ 
rior force, he sometimes may be able to 
extricate himself from his awkward 
situation by his generalship. 

In old age the voice of nalurc c.ilK you lo leave to 
others tlie liu^-tlc mid contest of the uoilii.aiid gia- 
dually to disengage y oui selves fiom a burden whi< li 
begins to exceed your stiiuiglli. ]Ji/Aik. 

Suvago seldom appealed lo bo melancholy but 
whi'ii some siudd»*n misfortune had fallen ujxui Jiiiii, 
and even tlieii in a few nioiiienls he w'oold disen¬ 
tangle hiinself from his perplexity. JoHNfcow. 

Nature felt its inability to extricate its'ilf from the 
conBequeuces of guilt: the Gospel reveals the plan 
of Diviuo iulerpositiou and uid. |ii.AiK. 


DISGUST, LOM'HlNCi, NAUSEA. 

DISGUST, from dis and gusty in 
Latin gustut the taste, denotes the aver- 
sian of the taste to an object. LOATH¬ 
ING, V. To ahhor. NAUSEA, in 


Latin nauseay from the Greek vavq a 
ship, properly denotes sea-sickness. 

IHsgust is less than loathingy and 
that than nausea. When applied to 
sensible objects wo are disgusted with 
dirt; we loathe the smell of food if wo 
have a sickly appetite; wo turdheale 
medicine: and when applied molaphori- 
cally, weare disgusted with att’cctution ; 
W'e loathe the endearments of those who 
arc offensive ; we nauseate uU the en¬ 
joyments of life, after having made an 
intemperate use of them, and discovered 
their inanity. 

An cnumoriition of examples to ])iovc n position 
which nobody detiied, as it wasfionithc beginning 
supcriliiouM, nuiid quickly grow disgusting, 

.Town SON'. 

Thus wliitei falls, 

A heavy gloom ojipre.ssive o’l-r the woibl, 

Tliiough iiulure Kheflding iuflueiue nuiligu, 

The buiil of man dies iii iiim, hat/ung life. 

'rilOMhO.S. 

'I'll' iru'Mihible oil, 

So gentle late and bhuullulling, in floods 
Oi laiicid bile o'eitloMs: wliut tiimnlis hence, 

What horiois iibc, vieio nauseuus to rehite. 

AUMhTllONO 

DISHONEST, KNAVISH. 

DISHONEST marks the contrary 
Xo honest: KNAVISH marks the like¬ 
ness to a knave. Dishonest chariie- 
terizes simply the mode of ar lion: 
knavish characterizes the agent as W(‘ll 
as the action : what is dishonest violates 
the esliihlished laws of man ; wliat is 
knavish supposes |)eculiar art and de- 
hign in the accomplishment. It is dis¬ 
honest to take an\tiling from another 
which does not belong to one s self; il 
is knavish to get it by fraud or artifice, 
or h\ imposing on the confnlence i f 
another. We may prevent dishone<t 
practices by ordinary ineiuis of seciint> ; 
but we must not trust oiirsehes in tin* 
company tA' knavish peoiile if we do iioL 
Wish to be o\er-reaclieil. 

G.iniing is tuo iinre ismiiiblc and dnhancst fur a 
g 'litlcni.m to adilict Inuisclf to it 

Littj-Hu::. 

Not hi I.iiigli ulicn iiafiiie ]iioiiipts liut a hi a 
vtsh ]iypocntic. 4 l i%ayuf making u iii.ibk t»l oneV face. 


DISHONOR, DISGRACE, SHAME. 

DISHONOR signifies what do(‘s 
away honor. DISGRACE, v. To de¬ 
grade- SHAME signifies what pro¬ 
duces shame. Dishonor deprives a 
jierson of those outward marks of honor 
whkib men look for gccordiug to their 
rank and station, or it is the state of 
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oeing dishonored or less thought of and 
esteemed than one wishes. Disgrace 
deprives a man of tlie favor and kind¬ 
ness wliicli he has heretofore received 
from others, or it is the state of being 
poisitively cast off by those who ha\e 
before favored him, or by whom he 
ought to be looked upon with favor It 
is the fault ol‘ the individual that causes 
the disgrace. Shame expresses more 
than disgrace; it is occasioned by direct 
moral turpitud(‘, or that of wlmdi one 
ought to 1)0 ashamed. The fear of 
honar acts as a laudable stimulus to 
the discharge of one's* duty ; the fear of 
iltsi!;rare or shame serves to prevent the 
commission of vices or crimes. A sol¬ 
dier feels it a dishonor not to bo placed 
at the post of danger, but he is not 
always sufliciently ali\e to the disgrace 
of being punihlied, nor is he deterred 
from bis irregularities by tbe open 
shame to which he is sometimes put in 
the presence of his fellow-soldiers. 

’T)i. «c) (hi^hmor for tiu* biave to die. Dhvdfn. 

1 w.vs hfcrflly roticornetl to sec human nature in 
so niurh \\retulicdttead and d>\jru(jc, but could not 
fill bear hiniliug to lu-ar Sij Uoy»!r advise ihe old 
Moman to avoid all commuincations with tbe dcMl. 

AnnisoN. 

Like a dull actor 

I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Kveii t*i a lull (t'ttijraie. SuAK.sri.ABE. 

Wlu're the proud toenties disclose the srenc 
U Inch iiiterwo\eu lliitons seem to rai-.e, 

.‘\iid show the inumpit wlncli thor ihame di>pla\s. 

1 )H\ UhN 

As epithets they lil'.ewise rise in sense, 
aii'l are {ii^tinonisiied by other eharac- 
tcri^iics: a di'^honorable 'acUow is that 
Nthich \iolates the principles of honor; 
a disgrace/a! wcUow is that which re- 
llccts disgrace ; a shame/a/ action is 
that of which one ouglit to he fully 
adnuned: it is very '>/(o//o/v//Vc for a 
nnm not to Keej) his word; ^ery dis- 
graeejul for a gentleman to ;tsM)ci;tte 
wu!i those who are his inferiors in 
.station and education ; very shame fid 
for him to use his rank and intluence 
0M;r the lower orders only to mislead 
them from their duty. The sense of 
wliat is dishonorable is to the sujierior 
what the sense of the disgraceful is to 
the inferior, but the sense of what is 
shameful is independent of rank or 
station, and forms a part of that moral 
sense wdiich is inherent in the breast 
of every rational ereature. AVlioevor, 
therefore, cherishes in himself a lively 
seiiBo of what is dishonorable or dis¬ 
graceful is tolerably secure of never 
committing any thing that is ehamqfuL 


lie did dishonornhle fiiki 
Those articles which did our ■tabd dscreabc. 

Dakiktm 

Masters must correct their serv’ants with Rcnlle- 
ness, prudence, iind mercy, not with upbruidiu^ and 
disyratcfui Kiuyuaije. Tavlou. 

This, all through Uial great prince’s pride, did fall 
And came to iJtumrful end. SetNsi ii. 

TO DISJOINT, DISMEMBER. 

DISJOINT signifies to separate at 
the joint. DISMEMBER .signifies to 
separate the members. 

The terms here spoken of derive their 
distinct meaning and apjilicalion from 
the signification of the words joint and 
member. A Innl) of the l)ody may be 
di sjointed if it be so put out of ihe kn'ni 
that it cannot act; but the body itself is 
dismembered when tbe different limbs 
or parts arc separated from each other. 

Along the woods, alotig liie mooiish feus, 

Sighs the sad genius of the cofntug sloim, 

And up among the loose disjuvVt'i chlVs, Thomson, 

Where shall I find his corpse' VVliateaith susfaiu> 
Hib trunk (itsmembeted iiiid ins eold remain-,' 

1)K\ nj.N. 

So in the metaphorical sense oui 
ideas are said so to be disjointed when 
they are so thrown out of their order that 
they do not fall in with one another' 
and kingdoms are said to be dismem¬ 
bered where any part or parts are sepa¬ 
rated from the rest. 

And yet deluded man, 

A scene of ciudc U'ijmuad Mbions past, 

.\nd broken blumben., rises still le^ohM, 

W ilh new flush'd hope'* to lun the g»dd\ round. 

Tuo.msoN, 

I peiliap*. shall proM* in a future letter, nith a 
Militaal map of ICuiope before my e\»‘, that the 
il*ert\ and independeuee of the gieat C'liristt.ui 
runiRiouMeahh lould not exi!>t uilh'-ucti ,x U,Aiut in- 
lurmcut, uiilc'.s it weie lolioM<*d, as pndj.ihly enough 
It Mould, by the dismen.ht rnufit of eveiy other eoii- 
.siderable country in Kiao]>e. Uckkc. 

DISLIKE, Dlsri.EASURE, DISSATIS¬ 
FACTION, DISTASTE, DISGUST. 

DISUKE, r. Aversion. DIS¬ 
PLEASURE si;:iurios the opposite to 
])leaMirt*. DISSATISFACTION is 
the opposite to satisfaction. DIS¬ 
TASTE is the opposite to an agreeable 
taNte. 

Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the 
feeling or sentiment produced cither by 
persons or things : displeasure, that pro¬ 
duced by persons only: distaste ami 
disgust, that produced by things oulv. 
In regard to persons, dislike is the sen¬ 
timent of equals and persons uncon¬ 
nected ; displeasure and dissatHfaction, 
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of superiors, or such as stand in 
some particular relation to each other. 
Strangers may feel a dislike upon 
seeing each otlier; parents or masters 
may feel displeasure or dissatisfaction : 
the former sentiment is occasioned by 
supposed faults in the moral conduct of 
the child or servant; the latter by sup¬ 
posed defective services. I dislike a 
perhoii for his assumption or loquacity; 
I urn displeased with him for his care- 
lovsiioss, and dissatisfied wWh. his labour. 
Displeasure is awakened by whatever 
is done amiss: dissatisfaction is caused 
by what happens amiss or contrary 
to our expectation. Accordingly the 
word dissatisfaction is not confined 
to persons of a particular rank, but 
to the nature of the connexion which 
subsists between them. Whoever does 
not receive what they think themselves 
entitled to from another are dissatisjied. 
A servant may be dissatisfied with the 
treatment he meets with from his 
master; and may be said, therefore, to 
express dissatisfaction, though not dis- 
plcasurc. 

Tlie jealous mati is not indeed angry if >ou dt&likr 
aiiotlifr; l)Ut ifjod liiid tlionc faults which are found 
ill Ills own clianiclfr, jou discuvei not only >our dis¬ 
like of another, but of huiiseir. Aooison. 


taste expresses more than dislike * and 
disgust more than distaste. Dislike is 
a partial feeling, quickly produced and 
quickly subsiding; distaste is a settled 
feeling gradually produced, and perma¬ 
nent in its duration : disgust is either 
transitory or otherwise; inomcntanly or 
gradually produced, but stronger than 
either of tlie two others. Caprice has 
a great share in our likes and dislikes: 
distaste depends upon the changes to 
which the constitution plusically and 
mentally is exposed: disgust owes its 
origin to the nature of things and then- 
natural operation on the minds of men. 
A child likes and dislikes his pla} things 
without any apparent cau‘-e for the 
change of sentiment: after a long illness 
a person will frequently take a distaste 
to the food or the ainu.semeiits winch 
before afforded him much pleasuro: 
what IS indecent or fillh\ i-. a iiatui.il 
object of disgust to every ]u‘rson w luise 
mind is not depraved. It is gooil to 
suppress unfounded dislikes ; il is diffi¬ 
cult to overcome a strong distaste; it is 
adxisable to divert our attention fioiu 
objects calculated to create disgust. 

DrjdeQ’a diblike of tht; ))rii‘!»tlK>u(l n iiiipiitcil b\ 
Laiigl>.iiii<‘, and I think h) Hiuw ii,tu .i r(‘i>tils«> w liu li 
he sullVied when he sulicjled ordijuitiou Joiist-uN, 


Tile tlire.itellings of conscience suggest to the siu- 
uci sonic deep ainl dark ni.ilignity cuiit.iuied in guilt, 
which lias drawn upon his head such high rfis/i/crt- 
suie from hea\cn. Blaiu. 

In this conlidential correspondence, Townshend 
and WalpoU* stated fieely their ohjcctioiis to the 
conttiieiital politics, dcclaied thoii dissntiy faction at 
the inteileiencc ol the IIanu\eiians, and then con¬ 
tempt at their venal and iiileresled conduct. (\iXJ . 


Because true history, tlirough fri'ipient satiety and 
similitude ol thiugs, woiks a dutailc .iiid niispristoii 
in tlie minds of men, poesy cheereth .mil relreshetii 
the Huiil, chuuiuig things rare uud various. Bacon. 

Vice, fur tice is necessary to be shown, should 
always Johnson. 


D1 SLlKi:, DISINCLINATION. 


In regard to things, d/Vi/fe is a casual 
feeling not arising from any specific 
cause. A dissatisfaction is couuected 
with our desires and expectations: we 
dislike the performance of an actor from 
one or many causes, or from no apjia- 
rent cause ; but wc are dissalisjied vMth 
his performance if it fall short of what 
we were led to expect. In order to 
lessen the number of our dislikes we 
ought to endeavour not to dislike with¬ 
out a cause; and in order to lessen our 
dissatisfaction we ought to be moderate 
in our expectation. 


Murmurs rise with mix'd appl.iusi* 

^ust as they l,i\or oi ih^hlir the cause. Diivukn. 


1 do not like to see any thing destroyed; any void 
in society. It was thereture with no disupuoinlnieut 
or dmattsfactwn that my observation did not pre- 
Mnt to me uny incorrigible vice in the noblesse of 

Bvbkk. 


Dislike, distaste, and disgust, rise on 
each other in their signification. Dis¬ 


DISLl KK, 17 . Dislike, DISINCLI- 
NATlOrs is the reterse of inclination 
(r. Attachment), Dislike applies to 
what one has or does; disinclination 
only to what one dues: we dislike the 
thing we have, or dislike to do a thing ; 
but we are disinclined only to do a 
thing. They express a similar feeling 
that differs in degree. Disinclination 
is but a small degree of dislike; dislike 
marks something contrary ; disinclina¬ 
tion does not amount to more than the 
absence of an inclination. None but a 
disobliging temper has a dislike to com¬ 
ply with reasonable requests; but the 
must obliging disposition may have an 
occasional disinclination to comply with 
a particular request. 

It often happens tliat a boy, who could construe n 
fkblu of .dSsuy at six or seven years of age. having 
exhausted Ins little stock of attention anddtligenoe ii. 
oiaking that notable act^uisition. grows weary of liu 
task, conceives a dwftAe tor study, and perhaps makes 
but an indilTercnt progress aherwrards. Cuwrxp. 
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To bo grave to a man’s mirth, or inattentiTO to 
fits discuiirso, argues a di$indination to be enter- 
taineil by turn. Stket.k. 


TO DISMAY, DAUNT, APPAL. 

DISMAY, in French desmayer^ is 
])robably chiin}z:c(l from drsmouroivt 
sij^nifynii’^ to move or pull down the 
spirit. DAUNT, changed from the 
Latin dnntitu^, conquered, signifies to 
biing down the spirit. APPAL, com¬ 
pounded of the intensive ap or ad^ and 
pallco to grow pale, signifies to make 
pale with L^ar. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is 
strongly expressed by all these terms; 
but dismay expie'.sos less than daunt, 
and Ibis than ajip il. We are dismayed 
uy alarming eireumstaiiees; we are 
daiiutM b\ terrifying ; wo arc appidled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe 
defeat will dismay so as to lessen the 
force of resistance : the fiery glare from 
the eyes of a ferocious beast will daunt 
lum who was \enturing to approach: 
the sight of an apjiaritioii will appd the 
stoutest heart. 

S„ Hum :i la'nl of lictncs, tli.il lif.'ir. dwwty'd, 

Thf iioub ro.iniig llirounli the ini(ttii{,'ht -.haett*. 

I’uVt 

got -,i( h lu'iot's as ni\ sire, ^^llos^• stml 
No It'.u could daunt, noi c.uth, iioi hell euiititd. 

lVil‘1 . 

N<)v» ih-' 1.»*>1 mill the whole Ijo^t npfals; 

.Sow (.reeee h.icl lienihletl in In r WiKideu w.iUs. 
lint wise riysses cull’d I’ydideh forth. I’oei. 


TO DIS.Ml.SS, DISCIIAIiOK, l)lsrARI>. 

DISMISS, in Latin dismissal, par¬ 
ticiple oi dimitlf), compounded oi’ di and 
mitto, signifies to send a.siinder or away. 
DlSCll AKUL signifies to release ii\nn 
a charge. DISCARD, in Spanish 
drsrartur, compounded of des and 
rii7’tar, signifies to lay cards out or 
aside, to cast them off. 

The idea of removing to a distance is 
included in all the.se terms; but with 
various collateral circumstances. IJis- 
7niss IS the general term; dischar*>;e 
txwfX disca7'd. are modes of dismi.Si,irig : 
dismiss is apjiiicalile to persons of all 
stal ions, but used more particularly for 
the higher orders: dischirge on the 
other hand is confined to those in a 
subordinate station. A clerk is dis¬ 
missed; a mcmal servant is discharged: 
an officer is dismissed; a soldier is dis¬ 
charged. 

1 n order to an accoramodiiliiui, they agreed iqxm 
thia pruhmiuary, that each of them should mtniedi- 
•taly dimiss his privy cuiinoil lor. AnnisoN. 


Mr. Pope’s errands were so frequent and frivolous 
that the nwtroen in time avoided and neglected him, 
and the Earl of Oxford discharged some of his ser- 
\ants for their obstinate refusal of his messages. 

John soy. 

Neither dismiss nor discharge define 
the motive of the action; they are used 
indifferently for tliat which is voluntar}, 
or the contrary : discard, on the con¬ 
trary, always marks i\. dismissal that i.-. 
nut agreeable to the party discarded. 
A person may request to be dis7nissed 
or discharged, but never to be disc arded. 
The dismissal or discharge frees a 
per^on from the obligation or neces'-ity 
of performing a certain duty; the dis¬ 
carding tlirow's him out of a de&irable 
rank or station. 

/hiMiist tin* people then, and give eommund 

With btruu*; lep.ibt lu hfuiteu cvlmn baud. Povk. 

I am so jireal a lo\ci of whatiwer is French, that 
I l.'tely .in hiitiibh* admirer bee him* 1 i<> 

iieilhei spoke that to igue nor dr.iiik claiel. 

llCDlEI.'.. 

They are all applied to thiug.-s in the 
moral seii^e : wc* are said to dismiss our 
fears, to discharge a duU , and to disraid 
a sentiment from the mind. 

Uesiiine jn-ii eoiuage, .iiid vuiii r.iie, 

Dr.vnFK. 

If I am bound lo p ii, moiiej on a ceit.tn ii.i\, I 
dinharge the oldi^'.itioti it 1 p.ij it Iwloie twelu* 
iicloek.it ui^'hl III.\r KsfoNE, 

.Tustice diornidt, p.trl\, fiiemish.p, and kiiidied 

Ai'ii’soy. 

TO DISOKDKli, DEUANGF,, DlSt'ON- 

ci-.irr, DISCOMPOSE. 

DISORDER signifies to put out nf 
order. DERANGE, fiom de and 
7'ange or rank, signifies to put out of 
the rank in which it was jdaced. DIS- 
(JONGERT, to put out of the concert 
or harmony. DISGOMROSE, to put 
out of a state of conqio^ine. 

All the.^e terms cxjtiess the idea of 
jmtting out of order: hut llu' three 
latter vary as to the inode or oojoet of 
the action. The term disorder is used 
in aperteclh indefimie firm, and might 
be applied to any object. As ever} 
thing may he in i>rder, so may every 
thing be disordered; }et it is seldom 
used except in regard to such thing> 
as have been in a natural order. l>c- 
raWjg#? and disconcert are crapkned i.i 
speaking of such ihings as have been 
put into an artificial order. To dc/ange 
is to disorder that which has been 
temalically arranged, or put in a certain 
range; and to disconcert is to disorder 
that which has been put together by 
concert or contrivance: tliiis the l)ud> 
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may be disordered; a man’s affairs or 
papers deranged; a scheme disconcerted. 
To discompose is a species of derange- 
ment in regard to trivial matters: thus 
a tucker, a frill, or a cap, may be dis¬ 
composed. The slightest change of 
diet will disorder people of tender con¬ 
stitutions : misfortunes are apt to de¬ 
range the atlairs of the most prosperous : 
the unexpected return of a master to 
his home disconcerts the schemes W'hich 
have been formed by the domestics: 
tho.>>e Avho are particular as to their 
appearance are careful not to have any 
part of their dress discomposed. 

II.' usi'd to .s;i\ lu' ni'Xt'i caieJ lo set* tho ticasuiy 
bUL'il lik.1' .1 (ii\o)tlrrid \\ht*n tin* otUi'i p.irU 

til thf (;oiutuou\M'uUh \\t'i-f la ti cuusuni|>tioti 

CAMUtN. 

Our fiJU‘i;:n iK)luic:J aio as nitu-h deranged us o.ir 
doan*!,Ui-jiolicy. liUHKb. 

'J'liy st'ualf is a si'cup iif cin il jar, 

Uhuo^ «)1 ciiiih.irit.'Ui''. at \\ai, 

Ulii'U* ulisUu.icy lakes lus sturdy stuml, 

'I’d rltscuncctt w hat policv hub plauiieil C*o^^ n u. 

Uliat he SUNS of the Sibjlb’ piophenfs maj In* 
JJroperly apjilu'd to e\i‘iy «mti ol his . they niUbt lie 
road 111 Older .is lhe\ lie,'the least hioathd/MVuM/iovi 
them; and sumo of thou diviuilj is lost. l)RM>hN. 

When applied to the mind disorder 
and derange are said of tlic intellect ; 
disconcert and discompose of the ideas 
or spirits: the ibrmer denoting a per¬ 
manent state; the latter a tempoiary 
or transient state. The mind is said to 
be disordered when tho faculty of ratio¬ 
cination IS in any degree interrupted; 
the intellect is said to be deranoed \\ hen 
it is biought into a positive state ot in¬ 
capacity lor action: |xn*sons are some¬ 
times disordered in their minds for a 
time by particular occurrences, w ho do not 
become actually dei'unged; a person is 
said to be disconcerted who .suddenly 
lo^es his collectcdness of thinking: he 
is said to be discomposed who loses bis 
regularity of feeling. A sense ot shame 
is tho most apt to disconcert: the more 
irritable the temper the more easily one 
is discomposed. 

Siuci* de\oii<)ii iiK'lf may diaoidar the mind, uiile'-s 
its heat', .'ire lempeieil «ith cMUlmn or prudence, vie 
bhould V)e particularly carelul to keep our reabon us 
cuul as pobbihle. AoDisox. 

All passion implies a violent emotion of mind; 
pfeouise it IS apt to deuingu tlie legidar com be of 
our ideas. JIlaik. 

There are men whose powers operate only ut lel- 
Bure and in retirement; and whose intellectual 
vigour deserlB them in cou%ciH.atiori; whom merri¬ 
ment confuses, .and objucliun dhronrerts. JuHNSOV. 

But with the changeful temjier of the skies. 

As rains condense, and sunshine rureileH, 
eo turn the species in their nlterM minds, 

OoaBpos’il by calms, and <iiaeompo$U by winds. 

Davnax 


DISORDER, DISEASE, DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 

DISORDER signifies the state ot 
being out of order. DISEASE signifies 
the state of being ill at ease. DIS- 
TEM1*ER signifies the state of being 
out of temper, or out of a due tempera¬ 
ment. MALADY, from the J^atin 
mains evil, signifies an ill. 

All tbet<o terms agree in their appli¬ 
cation to the stiite of the aniinnl body 
Disorder is, as before (v. To disorder), 
the general term, and the other specific. 
In this general sense disordir is alin- 
gotlier indefinite; but in its re.-trieti'd 
sense it exjiresses less than all tin* 
rest: it is tlie mere (‘oniiiieiieenieiit ot 
a disease: disease is also more geiieial 
than the other terms, for it (‘oniju i bends 
e\ery serums and ]»einiaiieiit diS' rder 
in the animal eeoiiomy, and is tbeielore 
of universal apjdicatioii. 'I'he disorder 
is slight, partial, and traiisitniy: the 
disease deep ro'ited and ]»erinanent. 
Tlie disorder \\VA\ lie in the e.vtremities : 
tlie disease lie-, in the hum irs and the 
vital parts. Uceasional head achs, colds 
or what i»mcrel\ (mtaneous, aio termed 
disorders : levers, dropbies, and the 
like, are diseases. iJistemjer is list'd 
lor such particularly as tliiow the animal 
frame most completely out of its temper 
or course, and is coiisequcntl) apjilied 
jiropcrl) to virulent disoriUas, such as 
the smull-pox. Malady lias less of a 
technical sense than the other teims; 
it refers more to the sufK'rmg than to 
the state of the body. There mu\ he 
many 77m/at//tw where there is wo dis¬ 
ease ; hut diseases arc iheniseKes in 
general maladies. Our maladies are 
frequently horn with ms; hut our dis¬ 
eases may come upon us at aii\ time of 
life. Blindness is m itself a malady 
and may be produced h) a disease in 
tlie e\e. Our dtsord-rs are iietjuenilv 
curerl by abstaining Irom those things 
which <-aused them ; tlie wliule science 
of medicine consists in linding out suit- 
ahle remedies for our diseasis; our 
maladies ma) he lesseiieil wiih patience 
although they caniu^t alwajs he alle¬ 
viated or removed by art. 

rhvbiciiinH lell u*. of a dtsntdrr iti whirii the whole 
lifMly Is «(» t‘Xi{Uibit(*l> beutuhle, lliat the blighteht 
touch {'iveBpuiu. (luitibMint. 

At Kpnlauru«, a city of iVloponreKiis, there was 
a temple of A'ihculiipms, kuneil loi curing diH-Usn^, 
the remedies of which were revottled iii dreum«. 

Iknrvn. 

Tliushai IlippocrutcH, solung after Homer wrtl. 
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subscribed to bis knowledge In the rise and progress 
of the Histemper. l*OPe, 

Phillips hnsbeen always praised without contra- 
diction as u man mnduvt, blamclusM, nnd pious, who 
bon* nanowncss of fortune \\ithoiit diNContcut, and 
ledioii'* and painful maladu’i without impatience. 

Johnson. 

The* terms tUsonlar, diseanCj and dis- 
Innper, may be applied with a similar 
di^t,incti(m io the mind as well as the 
l)()(ly. The disorders arc either of a 
leinporarv or a perniLini-nt nature ; but, 
unle-^s spiMMlk'd to tlie contrary, are 
iiii'lerstoud fo be temporary : di^ensrs 
consist m \icKuishabits: o\xvdisiemprrs 
arise I’lotn the Moleiit operations of 
ji.is-ion; i)\\.v nuif<(dtr\ he m t he injm ies 
uiiicii the atfectious occasion. Any 
peltnrliatioii in tlu' mind is a disorder: 
.i\.u;t'e Is a : melancholy is a 

'/t\froijirr as far us it throws the mind 
out < Ciis luas ; It Is a mal'idij as lar as 
li oeiM uDiis sulfv'rin;:. 

Su iii^f iJ'Mii.iin ,u,* he'd in the mind <4 I’.io i- 
111' u win I f p.Vision^ .irc not itv'il.ilcd b> M:t o*. 

Amumiv 

'I’ln* i' i'm-i !u m’l Is of so .i 

11 oiee III u ii (oii\orth all it takes into its own n>tu- 

11'limi‘iil AuiiisoN. 

.\ |.l■Is'l-| ili.it H CI.1/.1 d. thou.:h with pii le oi in.i 
..i*f Is I 'i.'litieis iiiui: its III).'to htiniati ii.tt lie; t'Ut 
when th • tlyO'iipn .iiises lioin .lti> iluiisetet t lei 
\.<iiisol ilevuiuui, it tle>ei\es oul comp ifcsi ii in .i 
I' .lie 1-11 Uniiar ni.iiiiiei Ai»i>i 3 'N. 

I "■ e s u ui<ii(i'ii/ witlioiit a cure, 1 ‘h\di n. 

'll) I)lM’.VK\(;i«\ DKTHACT, TR.V- 

1)1’('i;, DI.rRKt'IATK, DhCiUADlh 

I)I (MiV. 

DISI*ARAGE, compounded of dts: 
and pdi'ii^r, from par etjual, sitriiifies 
to make a thino; unequal or below wliat 
il ou^ht to he. DETRACT, r. To 
asperse. TR.VDUt E, in Latin traduro 
or irutisdti'O, sieuifies to cuiry fiom one 
to another that wlncli is unfavourable. 
DieI’RKCM.VTIil, from tlie Latin pre- 
Hum a ])rice, sijrmfie.s to brinij down 
llie price. DLGR.VDE, v. To afuisr. 
DECRY signifies liitMalh to cry down. 

The idea of loweniiu: tlie \ahie tif an 
ohjeet i.s eonimon to all these words, 
which difih'i- in the ein umsiunces and 
ohjeet of the action, /h'sparau^emrnt is 
the most imlelimte m the niaiincr: de- 
tmrt and Iradure are specific in the 
forms by which an ohjeet is lowered : 
dispm'a^emeni respects the mental cn- 
dowments and (|uabricalions: detract 
and tnuluce arc said of the moral cha- 
rach r; the former, however, in a less 
specific manner than the latter. We 
disparage a man’s performance by 


speaking slightingly of it: we detract 
from the merits of a person by ascribing 
Ills success to chance; we traduce him 
by handing about talcs that are unfa¬ 
vorable to his reputation: thus authors 
are apt to disparage the writings ol 
their rivals; or a soldier may detract 
from the skill of his eonimander; or he 
may traduce him by relating scandalous 
reports. 

It i- a hard and nire ‘iuhj<*f t fur a man to gi>e.ik of 
hinitcdf; it grates Iiih own lieart to nay .itiy llnui; of 
di<<pnKiifevteut, and tlu> leadt-r’.', oais to hear any 
ihui^' ol piiii-o* from him ('o’> ioy, 

1 li.ivf \ciytdl<'n hc'u trrnpfi'd towiili* iiut-f liv t -. 
upon thoM’ who h.i’.e dt ‘xith d liom mv work-.. h'lt 
1 look upon It as .1 iii'cnii.M h.ippiui'ss that I h im* 
iilw i\s hiiidoicd ni\ ii'SLiiim, ul- iio.n pinci'fdiii/ to 
thi-. (xtt»‘iiiit>. An.i.'siiv, 

Ihtli Homer and \ iroil hid tlu-ir <onipo-ilMiis 
iis.iipid hj othiTK; hull wcie fUMcd and tuido'i t 
dur 11/th'II li’.t'i* \\At,'li. 

To dt.sparai:^, detract, and tra'lacc, 
ean be appl.ed oiil\ to per.soiis, or tlhit 
\Nlucii is personal ; d'predate, d»graii‘, 
and decry, to whdleM.‘r is an object ol 
esteem; ue depreciate ami df crude, 
therefore, things as well a^ iK'r'.on-, aiul 
de ry ihiii},!^; \o dejo'cciate is, hj\\e\er, 
n *1 .so slroiig a tesm u.s to d ^s/ad', for 
the language which is emploNeti to dc~ 
pneiate will he mild coinjiiired with 
that Used Ibr degrading : v\c may dc- 
70V/U/C ail olject l)\ implication, or in 
uuhrect terms; but harsh and unseemly 
epithets arc emplo}ed for degrading : 
thus a man may he said to depreciate 
human nature who does not lepre^ent 
It as capable of its true elevation: he 
degrades it who sinks it below the scale 
of raHonality. AVe may depre, iafe or 
degrade an individual, a language, and 
the like ; we t/rcry measuies and ju in- 
ciples; the former two arc an act of an 
individual; the latter i> pnqvnh the 
act of many. Some men have such 
perverled notions that ihev are alwavs 
dejireriafiiig wliatever is C'-teemed ex¬ 
cellent in the world : thev whose inter¬ 
ests have stilled all fechmrsof humanity 
have degraded the jioor Africans, in 
Older to jiistiCv tlie enslaving ot them; 
politie.il partisans eominonly decry the 
iiK'asure.s of one part), ill order to exalt 
those of another. 

Till* hnsiiK's-, ofinii modish I'rencli .’lutliors i.t to 
dr’yir.'M't liniuan natuio, .lud coustdor it iindtM it» 

worst appoaraucos. Aunt-soy. 

.\konNi,l<‘ oiMtninly rMaim'd an nnuccegsary and 
ontragssms Jto.il tor w h.u he calU-d atul thonfilit h- 
hoil\ ; zeal which tiumeumes disgui-es fioin ilio 
woild .m envious dodirc of plinulertflg Vkv.tUh, or 
dvpradmg greatuoss. Joiism'N. 

Ifinorntit men ah* Very irabjeot to detty thom* 
beautk>» tn a celebrated vroVk which they haw not 

v>e)i to ducuter Ar»iM,K 
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DISPARITY. 


DISPEL. 


TO DISPARAGE, DEROGATE, 
DEGRADE. 

DISPARAGE, V. To disparage. 
DEROGATE, in Latin derogatus, from 
derngo, to repeal in part, signifies to 
take from a thing that which is claimed. 
DEGRADE, r. To ahasc. 

Disparage is here employed, not as 
the act of persons, but of things, in 
which case it is allied to derogate, but 
retains its indefinite and general sense 
as before: circumstances may disparage 
the performances of a writer; or they 
may (Drogate from the honours and 
dignities ot an individual: it would be a 
high disparagement to an author to 
have it known that he had been guilty 
of \)lagiansm ; it derogates from the 
dignity of a magistrate to take part in 
popular measures. To degrade is here, 
as in the former case, a much stronger 
expression than the other two; whatever 
disparages or derogates does but take 
away a pari from tlie value ; but what¬ 
ever degrades a thing sinks it many 
degrees in the estimation of those in 
whose c\es it is degraded; in this 
manner religion is degraded by the low 
arts of its enthusiastic professors: 
whatever tends to the disparagement of 
learning or knowledge does injury to 
the cause of truth ; wliatever derogates 
from the dignity of a man in any ollice 
is apt to degrade the ollice itself. 

Th«* man who scruples not hreakiri" his word jii 
little thinj's, would not sutTer in his own conscience 
so gieat pain for tailures of consequence, us tie wht» 
tliinks every little ollence agaiH'.t tiuth and justice 
a dtsparegement. Stki-lk. 

I think we may say, ■without derognling fiom 
those wonderlulperfoiniances (the Iliad and jiCueid), 
that there is an unquestionable magniriconcc in 
every p.irt of Purudiso Lost, and indeed a mucli 
greater tlian could liave been formed ujton any 
I'agun system. Aupison. 

Of the mind timt can deliberafely pollute itself 
with ideal wickedness, lor tlie sake of spieading the 
rontagion in society, 1 wish not to conceal or excuse 
the <lepravity. Such degradation of the dignity of 
genius cannot be contemplated but with gnef ami 
indignation. Johwson. 

DISPARITY, INEQUALITY. 

DISPARITY, from dis and par, in 
Greek Trapa with or by, signifie.s an un¬ 
fitness of objects to be by one another. 
INEQUALITY, from the Latin ccquus 
even, signifies having no regularity. 

Disparity applies to two objects 
which should meet or stand in coalition 
with each other: inequality is appli¬ 
cable to those that are compared with 
each other: the disparity of age, situa¬ 


tion, and circumstances, is to be con¬ 
sidered with regard to persons entering 
into a matrimonial connexion ; the ine¬ 
quality in the portion of labor which is 
to be performed by two persons is :i 
ground for the inequality of their re- 
eonipeiise: there is a great inequalitfi 
in the chance of success, where there is 
a disparity of acquirements in rival can¬ 
didates : the disparity between David 
and Goliah was such as to render the 
success of the former more strikingly 
miraculous ; the inequality in the con¬ 
ditions of men is not attemh'd with a 
corresponding inequality in their liaji- 
pincss. 

You ftiiiniMly ol)>(MVcd to nit*, llril nothing niinli- 
a mtirr iidiculuiis ligmt* in ii niiin's lift* ihaii tin* r/^ 
pnrtig w(‘ otttiii lind iti liiiii, Mi k and wc.l. pun 

hiegnahti/ of bfhaxiour. oithor iii pnmpciity o: 
adveisity, are ahki* ungi.icctiil in man lli.it i*. iiuiii 
to dio. Stm-m-. 

DISPASSIOKATF., COOL. 

DISPASSIONATE is taken nogi.- 
tively, it marks nierel} the absence of 
pas.sion ; COC>L(r. Cool) is taken posi¬ 
tively, it marks an entire Ireedoin Irtini 
passion. 

Those who are prone to he passionate 
must learn to be dispassionate; those 
who are of a cool temperament will not 
sutler their jias.sions to he roused. Jjfs- 
passionate solely respects aiigi*} or irii 
table sentiments; cotd. respects any 
perturbed feeling: when we meet wilh 
an angry disputant it is necessary to he 
dispassionate, in order to avoid quarrels : 
in llie moment of danger onr safety often 
depends upon our coolness. 

Ah to \ioleiici* the l.idy (M.ulaim* d’Atiml li.w 
inriiiitflv tin- liettor ol I'lu* gcmli-iu.m (M d«* l.i 
Motu*) Nothing c.ui bi* mini* pobii*, dts/iusMuMu.',, 
or sfiiMbh*. than liis niaiiiiur of in.iii.iging the ib., 
pnlf. Poll 

I conoi'ivod this jiopm, and g.'i\f* Ichisc to a di'gifi* 
of ri'M*ntni(*iit, winch perlMps I onglit not to luivc 
indulged, but which in a cau/iT hum 1 (',inni>t alto- 
gcihci condemn. Cowi-kk. 

TO DISPEL, DISPERSE. 

DISPEL, from the Latin pello to 
drive, signifies to drive away. J.)IS- 
PERSE signifies merely to cause to 
come asunder. 

Dispel is a more forcible action than 
to disperse: we destroy the existence 
of a thing by dispelling it; we merely 
destroy the junction or cohesion of a 
body by dispiersing it the sun disjiels 
the clouds and darkness; the wind dis¬ 
perses the clouds, or a surgeon disperses 
a tumor. 
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DISPLEASE. 
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As when a weBtern whirlwind, charg'd with Btorms, 
JJispeU the gathering clouds that Notas forms. 

Por*. 

The foe dispert'd, their bravest warriors kill’d, 

Pierce as a wliirlumd now I swept the Held. Pope. 

Dispel i.s used fij^uratively ; disperse 
only in the natural sense : gloom, igno¬ 
rance, and the like, are dispelled; 
hooks, people, papers, and the like, are 
disjyersed. 

The mist of error Horn his eyes dispcH'd, 

Tliio' all her fi.iodfiil arts, in clearest light, 

'slotli in her native form lie now beheld. Lowth. 

TO DlSPKNSr,, DISTRIlinTi:. 

DISIMCNSE, from the J.ulin pnido, 
tc» pay or bestow, signifies to bestow in 
diliorent directions; and DISTRI- 
IIL'TE, from the Latinto bestow, 
signifies the same thing. Dispense is 
an indiscriiiiinate action ; distribute is 
a jiarliculari/ing aeti >n : wo dispense to 
all; we distribute to each individually: 
nature dispense'! her gifts bountifully 
to all the inhabitants ol' the earth ; a 
parent distributes among his children 
dilferent tokens of his parental tender¬ 
ness. Dispense is an indirect action 
that has no inunediate reference to the 
receiver; distribute is a direct and per¬ 
sonal action coinmiimeated by the giver 
to the receiver: Pro\idcneu dispenses 
Ills favours to those who put a suieere 
tiust ill him ; a prince distributes marks 
of Ills favour and ])reference among Ins 
courtiers. 

'I’lioiigli nature wcuh mir talents, and di^innsc 
Tti c\ciy iiiiiii Ills modicum ol sense; 

iiiijcli depends, .in in tlu' tillei's 
1 In culture, and the mus ing of the soil Cow ei u 

I’luy be no iiigg.ird in dintnbutinff my lo\e p'en- 
tifully among our liiends at the inns of couit 

IIOW'ILL. 

TO DlSPI.KASr., OKI r.ND, VI.X. 

DISPLEASE (V. Dislike, displea¬ 
sure) naturally marks the contrary of 
pleasing. OFFEND, from the Latin 
ojfendn, signifies to stumble in the way 
of. VEX, in Latin re.ro, is a fre- 
(luentative of signit)ing literally 

to toss up and down. 

These words express the painful sen¬ 
timent winch IS felt by the supposed 
impropriety of another’s conduct. Dis¬ 
please is not always applied to that 
which personally concerns ourselves; 
although offend and vex have always 
more or less of what is personal in 
thorn . a superior may he displeased 
witli one who is under his charge for 


improper behaviour towards persons in 
general; ho will he offended with him 
for disrespectful behaviour towards him¬ 
self or neglect of his interests: circum 
stances as well as actions serve to dis¬ 
please; asupp jsed intention or design 
is requisite in order to offend ,* we may 
be displeased with a jperson, or at a 
thing; one is mostly offended with the 
person; a child may he displeased at 
not having any particular libertj or in¬ 
dulgence granted to him ; he may he 
offimded with his play-fellow for an act 
of incivility or unkiiidncss. 

M •Miitinu* impenal Neptuiie lieaid the ■.niiijil 
(M l.i;:ing billo \ m liie.ikiiu' nil t >i(* I'inuM'l, 

'! and le.ir iig Im tii> w.il ly leigii, 
lie le.ii’d Ins uwfui lie.id alinve llic iii.iui. Dkypfx. 

Till* etiiperni liim->elf ealiie rutiiiiiig tfi the place 
ill liih .irmoui, severely r»iir'iving f'em nl eovs.iidiei 
who li.id luisakiMi the place, .tiid grit vnusly n//'. wini 
with tliuse who had kept such iiegl'geut wii eli. 

Knoi i,k> 

Dtspb asc the inward 

slate of feeling : offend and re.r have 
most regard to the outward eiiuse which 
jinnoko.s the feeling; a liunioiirsome 
jier.son may be displeased without any 
apparent cau''e; but a captious person 
will at least ha\e some avowed tritle for 
which he i.s ofjended Fc.r expresses 
more than offend, it marks in faet 
iVetpient efioiTs to tffend, or the ad of 
offending; under aggravated circum¬ 
stances: wo often unintentionally dis- 
jdease or offend; but he who vexes has 
mostly that objeet in view m so doing : 
anv instance of neglect ; any 

marked instance of neglect ofends ; 
any aggravated instance of neglect 
rexes. The feeling of displeasure is 
more perceptible and vivid than that of 
(ffenre ; hut it is less durable; the 
feeling of vexation is as transitory as 
that of displeasure, hut stronger than 
cither. Dispfeasure and vexation be¬ 
tray themselves by an angrv word or 
look; offence discovers itself in the 
whole conduet : our displeasure is un- 
jiistitiahle vvlieii it exceeds the measure 
of another’s fault; it is a mark of great 
weakness to take offence at tritles ; per¬ 
sons of the greatest irritability are ex¬ 
posed to the most freijuent vexations. 

That fear of tlUpleasing those who ouglit to be 
jiloascd, Iwlrayed him sometimes iuto the other ex- 
tienio. Clahenoom. 

Nathan's fable of the poor man and his lamb had 
80 Kuod an effect as to convey instructiou to the car 
of a king without qff'ending it. Aonisov. 

These terms may all be applied to 
the acts of unconscious agents on the 
mind. 

Y 
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Foul sights do rather 4lsplcasfi, lu that they accite 
till* memory of foul things than in the immcdinto 
objects. Bacow. 

Gross sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by 
persons that proless religion. But the indiscieet 
and d.ingcious u>>i* of imuajent and lawful things, as 
it does not shock .ind offend our consciences, so it is 
diflicult to make }ieople at all seubible of the danger 
of it. Law. 

These and a thousand mix'd emotions more, 

Flora ever changing views of gcsid and ill. 

Farm'd lu/initely various, t’c.r the mind 

With endless stoim. Thomson. 

As epithets they admit of a similar 
distinction: it is very displmmi" to 
parents not to meet with the most rc- 
speclliil attentions from children, when 
tlu'v jiive them counsel: and such c on¬ 
duct oil the ]iart of children is hip^hly 
to C^od : when we meet with 
ail object, we do iiio^t wisely 

to turn aw'ay from it: when we mo 
troubled with vcjatious alTairs, our best 
and only remedy is patience. 

The couisp of Ufi* was not dts/ilcising to a voung 
leihoii; lor liere\\at> hshiug, hilliarda, hunimi;, visil- 
ng, and all countiy anius'’nit’iits. No'ci n. 

TJiu icligious man fears, the man of hoiiom spunis 
to do an ill action. The lattei cotisideis vice a^. 
hornctliiiig that is bcuuulJi Iiiin, the other a> soiiie- 
tliiiig thal is to tlod. (Iuau,)' \s. 


DJSPLEASUKE, ANUKIi, DlSAPJ'.vO- 
BATIO.N. 

DISPLEASURE, r. Dislike. AN¬ 
GER, V. Anger. DISAPPROBA¬ 
TION is the "reverse of approl>ati(m 
(r. Assent). 

Between displeasure and there 

la a dilference both in the decree, the 
cause, and the conseciuence, of the 
feeling: displeasure is alwaya a sottened 
and gentle feeling; anger is always u 
harsh feeling, and sometime.s rises to 
Vehemence and madness. Displeasure 
is always produced by some adequate 
cause, real or supposed ; buta//^^r may 
he provoked by every or any cause, ac- 
coi-fling to the temper of the individual: 
displeasure is mostly satisfied with a 
simple verbal expression; but 
unless kept down with great force, 
always seeks to return evil for evil. 
Displeasure and disapprobation are to 
be compared inasmuch as they respect 
the conduct of those who are under the 
direction of others: displeasure is an 
act of the will, it is an angry sentiment; 
disapprobatum is aii act of the judg¬ 
ment, it is an opposite opinion: any 
mark of self-will in a child is calculated 
to excite displeasui e ,* a mistaken choice 
in matrimony may produce disapproba¬ 
tion in the parent. 


Mao is ilie merriest species of the creation; all 
above or below him are serious; he sees tilings in a 
din«rt>nt light from other beings, and finds his mirth 
arising from objeels that perhaps cause Miniuthing 
Ilka pity or displeasure in a higher iiatuie. AnnitoN. 

From anger in its full import, protruded into 
malaxoleiice and exerted ill unenge, aiivc uiany of 
the evils to which the life of iiiati is exposed. 

JotlNhOV. 

'J’he (^ueeti Uef;eul’s brothers knew her secret 
apprvbatwn uflhe violent measures tlu-y werediiviug 
on bunKUJ'»"N. 

Displeasure is always produced by 
(hat which is already come to ]iass ; 
disajiprobation may bo hit iqioii that 
wlncli is to taki‘ jilacc; a iua>lcr IhcK 
disjdcasiire at the (•arelcs*,ne.s^ of In'- 
servant; a parent i'Xpri*sM'-. lus disap- 
of his son’s, proj) )>al to 
Ins situation : it is sometimes jirudoiit 
to check our disjdra\nre: and mostly 
prudent to cxjircss our disapprobation : 
the lormcr c;innot he cXj^rc'Se l withoul 
iiilhcliug p:uu; the latter cauiiot hi' 
withheld when required wthout llu' 
danuer of misleading. 

'1 liev pul bun to dc illi in town of In^ omu, 
ugaiust w Inch be bail e\pie*-seil M'»ire dt pini^un' 
Joi their ol»Uaatc lebeliiuli .ig.iiii'l ihe king 

t'i,.\i:i .s uo.V. 

ills linn dii'ip/irc/./iboa of the id.iuv unpiiii ipled 
ineti .ind measures of those days, .uid* a suily ii.te- 
gritv that uiititiu'l him tor the liHisem ss of tlie’ eouii, 
coutiibuted to render his biluation unh.ipp). 

Noil HI, 


DISPOSAL, DISPOSITION. 

TtiK<?E words derive their dilferent 
meanings from the vtM*]) to dif^pose ir. 
To dispose), to which tlii'v om<j tlu-ir 
common origin. DISPOSAL is a ]ht- 
sonul act; it deperifls upon tlic will of 
the mdividuul : DISPOSITION is an 
act of the judgment ; it depemU upon 
the nature of the things, llie reuioxal 
of a thing from one’.'s self iu\ul\ed m 
a disjiosal: Iht* g.jod ordiu* of the tiling.*, 
is comprehended in llieir disjnisihan. 
Thu d/sposul of propel t\ is, in the liaml.*, 
of the rightful owner; the suece.'ss ol’ a 
battle oltcn depends upvui the right dis¬ 
position of an army. 

In the reign of Ileui \ tlio Second, if a man di.'d 
vvitliiiui wifeoi isKuc, tlie wlio'.eut liis juopi itv waa 
at his own dtvpoxu/. liLAOKbioM. 

.\n\ differeiuT, vvlielher it be in tin* dnposUtoM, or 
in tile hgnre. I r even III tlie eoloiii ot tlie jtails, 
Jii-hly piejiuiici.il to the idea of infinity. ttcioir. 

TO WSPOSK, AUPANGlh DKJKST. 

DISPOSE, in French disposer, Latin 
disposui preterit ofdisjxmo or die and 
pumo, signifies to ])lace apart. AR¬ 
RANGE, V. To class. DIGEST, in 
I.alia digest us participle of digero or 



DISPOSITION. 


DISPOSE. 

f//V and frero^ signifies to gather apart 

Willi deMy;!!. 

Tlio idea of a systematic laying apart 
is coininon 1') all, and proper to the word 
diyfvisfi. We dis])()sc wiieii we arrange 
and digest ; but we do not always 
arrange and digest when vve dispose : 
tliey (lilVer in tlje eireuinstances and 
object of the a(‘tion. There is let>s 
thought enijilojed in disposing than in 
arranging and digesting ; we may dis¬ 
pose ordinal ) mailer.-) l)y simply a-sign- 
ing a place to eadi ; in this manner 
tire', aie disposr I in a r.j\v, but we 
a I range and durst by an intellectual 
ell'oit ; in tin' lir^t ca-e liy putting those' 
tniM'ilu'r wliicli ought to go logi'thcr; 
and 111 the latter ease by both separating 
tb.it winch i) dissimilar, and bnnging 
b'l/elher that which is Miintar; in this 
niatiner Imoks ere armued in a lihrar) 
..(•coidiiig to ihen* si/e or their suhjeet ; 
tli'‘ niit< rills for a hli'rary jiroduetion 
i\\edi\>sitd; or tlu' la.\.s of the 1 uid 
aie i/tiir.sfri'. What is Hot Wauled 
.slunild be iiea’ly disprtse I m a suitable 
pla-e : inithing e tiitribute.s so mueli to 
{)' auty and eoiiN eineiiee as tlic arrange- 
luent of evuT thing aecording to the 
\wi\ and mamu'r in whieh they should 
follow : when writings aie invohed m 
great intri<‘aey and eonfusion, it is ditii- 
cnl( to digest them. 

‘1 Ill'll III*.11 till' .iltiii Ilf till' (lint.a;: kill,:, 

(/ iii i.iuk ilicir hi" .vtomb tlicj bnii?. Topi , 

'I’ll u’ i) .1 ]iiiiii(‘r (initnfft‘>nrn* at tbo |>ajU nf 
boilii -i, wliuli miiy be liiciliUiU'iJ by u-'t*. 

i ill YNF. 

I'bi* innks . 111(1 inipti'ssioii‘5 of ilise.isi's, ami the 
cl ni„i’' .Hill il<'\.ihl.in*'U''tlifs btiui; upon tin- iiitvi- 
uil iiirt^, sbuiUil be M'n i.tii'liilo l■xanlUltHl .u..l 
oi.U-ilj tl’yistid 111 Iho ciiiiipaiatne aiiatoiiiN \m‘ 
Spi'lkof, Hai-on. 

In an extended uiul moral applieation 
of these words, we speak of a person’s 
time, tali'iit, and the like, being dis- 
past'd, to a good purpose; of a man's 
ideas being jirojierly arranged, and of 
being digested into form. Oil the dis¬ 
position oi' u man’s lime and propeity 
w ill depend in a great measure his suc¬ 
cess in life; on the arrangenrnt of 
accounts greatly depends his fai'ihty in 
cnndiieliiig bu.suiess; on the habit of 
digesting oiir thoughts depends in ii 
great measure correetiiess ot thinking. 

Tliiin whilst stu* dill hci Yaiiuiis puwi'i* di'iposp, 

’I'liu world was l’n*e from tyiaiiU, wai-s, and woes. 

I’ltiou. 

When a nnmher of di*-rMict inuiiies are eoneeteil 
by these erratic and hasty siiivejs, I’no latiey is 
liilHied ill arr(t»/;iiiy them. JeHNso.v. 

('linsen fiieiid*, wUh sense lefnril, 

I.»>arniuj; dvjt s;rd well. I’ lojis .« 
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DISPOSITION, TEMPER. 

DISPOSITION from dispose (v. To 
dispose)^ signifies here the state of being 
disposed. TEMPER, like tempera- 
menly from the Latin temperamentum 
and tempera to temper or manage, sig 
nifies the tiling iiuKlelled or formed. 

These terms are both applied to the 
mind and its l)iaj>: but disposition re¬ 
spects the whole frame and texture of 
tile mind ; respects only the bias 

or tone of tlie feeling s. 

My liifiid ha> his vm* mori* upon tiie virtini am! 
dtsjiosirmn ol liis cliildii'ii tli.ui t' eir ad\ .lucfiiii'iit o: 
wi'allh. Steh.>. 

'I hi* man who luos under an h.ibitnal sens.- of thr 
Il'Miit* pii'seucL* ku‘‘ps up a peipetmil clu'i-rluliif'. 
f>i ti'i,pi r. AimisiiN. 

Disposition is permanent and settled : 
t'Oiiper m.iy \u' tran'’liry and lluctu- 
ating. 'I'ln' dispt,\ii(on eompreheiid-, 
tbe spring-) and motive's of aetioim, tlic 
teni}>rr inlluetiees the action ot the iim- 
meiit: it i-> ]i-)’)>ible and n .1 uiitre juent 
to have a good di j.osition witn a b.l 
iem\tei\ and Ciee versa. 

.\kon..;d«' v.'i.. .1 jouii.- v .i>i w.nin w.ih every no- 
! lull tli.il b\ n.Ill*''o' .iii.ui'.it li.ul bi rii conn yi.l> d 
V.! li iiu- souml ol 1 iIk'.'\, .11.il in .in ii ciitikii\ 
will. It such lit yon .mo ii > not ('.diI) ilmho, a loM.'r 
ul roii'i.idicU'jn, ,nul no Incml lo .iii_. ilini;; e-i.i- 
bil'.licd. JotlNsi'.N, 

III' much nrmci m lew word-., and as lie 

fcehhim, if ever, belr.iyed .i lieat of teninn, a 1 ilse 
conchisiiin nnciit he diawn, that bec.iuse he eoii- 
tiulled his passion-, be di-t'iused his be.nt. 

CC‘. HI le ANT>. 

A good disposition makes a man a 
useful member of society, but not 
always a good comp.imun ; a good fe.v/- 
per reinler.s him aci'eptable to all and 
pi'dceable with all, hut es'-cntiallv n>eliil 
to none; a good disposition will go l.ir 
tuwaids correcting the errois oi temptr; 
hut where there C) a bad disposition 
there are no hoi)e«< of aniendiiieiit. 
Tile disposition is jir.'perly said to bo 
natural, the temper rather actiuiied or 
formed by ciieum>laiK‘e.s. 

1 Inneulcd th.it anj m.m j o>..essim; sueh a fund 
ol iiilbim ition, W'llh a benevolence of soul Unit eoni- 
prebeiuied all mankind, a tvmpvr most placid, and 
a heart mo-t hvieial, should sufler lu the woild si 
opinivai by that ohscuiuv to winch his lU fuiiuue. 
Hot ids uuturu) d'spoiition liad reduced hiui. 

C’UMBl Rt ANO. 

If the temper be taken for what is 
natural it implies either the physical 
temperament or that frame of niiiul 
wliieh results from or w inlluenceJ 
by it. 

In coITec-houaos a man of my temper is in ids ele 
tnent, for if he cannot talk he can bo still nmr 
a^ieeablo to ins company a.s well us pleast-il ui Iniu 
ae.f in Vu iug a heavei. ' S 11 H.K 

X 2 
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DISSENSION. 


DISPOSITION, INCLINATION. 

DISPOSITION in the former sec¬ 
tion is taken for the general frame of 
the mind,- in the present ease for its 
particular frame. INCLINATION, 
V. Attachment. 

Dispositimi is more positive than in¬ 
clination. We may always expect a 
man to do that which he is disposed to 
do; but we cunnot always calculate 
upon his execuiiiig that to which he is 
merely inclined. We indulge a dis¬ 
position; we yield to an inclination. 
Tlie disposition comprehends the whole 
state of tlie mind at tlie time; an incli¬ 
nation is particular, referring always to 
a particular object. After the perform¬ 
ance of a serious duty, no one is ex¬ 
pected to be in a disposition for laughter 
or merriment; it is becoming to sup¬ 
press our inclination to laughter in the 
presence of those who wish to be se¬ 
rious ; we should be careful not to enter 
into controversy with one who shows a 
disposition to be unfriendly. When a 
young person discovers aii} inclination 
to study, there arc hopes of his improve¬ 
ment. 

It is llitf (lutj, of man wJio ^\<^^|I<1 Iw tim* to 

liiiiisolt, tu obtain if ])os»iblu u ai'^inniiunt to bu 

S’lLlLK. 

Tliere never was u time, tielieve me, when I 
u.vna‘il nil inclination to cultivate vuur catCLtii, unil 
promote yoiii interest. 

MkLMOIH's LhlllKa OF CiCF.UO. 

TO DISREGARD, NEGLECT, SLIGHT. 

DISREGARD signifies properly not 
to regard, NEGLECT, in Latin neg- 
lectus participle of negligo, compound¬ 
ed of nec and lego, not to choose. 
SLIGHT, from light, signifies to make 
light of or set light by. 

We disregard the warnings, the 
words, or opinions of others; we neglect 
their injunctions or their precepts. To 
disregard results from the settled pur¬ 
pose of the mind; to neglect from a 
temporary forgetfulness or oversight. 
What is disregarded is seen and passed 
over; what is neglected is generally not 
thought of at the time required. What 
is disregarded does not strike the mind 
at all; what is neglected enters the 
mind only when it is before the eye: 
what we disregard is not esteemed; 
what v/e neglect is often esteemed, but 
not sufficiently to be remembered or 
ractised: a child disregards the pru- 
ent counsels of a parent; he neglects 


to use the remedies which have been 
prescribed to him. 

The new notion tliat has prevailed of late ') cai * 
tiiat the Christian relii;iou is little more than n );uud 
system of morality, must iti course draw on a disre¬ 
gard to spiritual exeicises. Gibsom. 

ItiMulv's uclijiin, hut soon Lite chaiiu viiil pass, 
Willie lilies he neglected oti the plain ; 

While dusky li^aciiitlis lor use remain. Dkvokn. 

Disregard and neglect are frequently 
not personal acts; they respect the thing 
more than the person; slight is alto¬ 
gether an intentional act towards an in¬ 
dividual. 

You cannot expect jour sou shouiil liava any re 
^:iid fur one vvhuin he hccs you Lm'ivh. 

Or towards any object which one has 
heretofore esteemed orouglit toe.sUb-m, 

When once devotion f.im-ies lieiself iiiidei them 
flueuce ol adiv me iiiii>iilse, it is no vvondt-r she 
human ordinances. AimisoN. 

D1S.SENS10N, CONTENTION, DIS¬ 
CORD. 

DISSENSION marks either the ari 
or t he St ate o f' dis s ent i ng. t 'O X ’1’!% N - 
TION marks the act ol rnntcuding ir. 
To rtmiend). DISCORD, r. ('unten- 
iion, 

A collision of opinions produces (ti\- 
srnsion ; a collision of interests jn‘o- 
duccs contention; a collision of hu¬ 
mours produces discord. A lo\ e of one’s 
own opinion, combined with a disregard 
for the ojiinions of others, gives lise to 
dissension; selfishness is the mam 
0 ^contention ; and an ungoverned 
temper that of dt\conl. 

At the time liie poem we aie now tieatiiii; of wan 
written, the dnwof tlie baioiis, whoweie then 
som.tiiypetlj polices, ran verj hi-jh. Aiu>im>n. 

Because it is njiprelieiided llieiv mav he gieatim, 
tfjition about pr<*cedeiice, the piojioser hunddj de 
sires the assistance ol the learned. Svvii'i. 

But shall celestial dtsvfrrd nevei cease ? 

’iis betU'r ended in a laHliti;: peaee. Dkyio 

Dissension is peculiar to bodies or 
eomrnunities of men ; contention is ap¬ 
plicable mostly, and discord always to 
inditiduals. A Christian temper of con¬ 
formity to the general willof ilioso with 
whom one is in connexion would do 
away dissension; a limitation of one's 
desire to that which is attainable by 
legitimate means would put a stop tu 
contention; a correction of one’s im¬ 
patient and irritable humour would 
check the progress of discord, Dissen 
sion tends not only to alienate the 
minds of men from each other, but to 
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dissolve the bonds of society; conten¬ 
tion is accompanied by anger, ill-will, 
envy, and many evil passions; discord 
interrupts the progress of the kind af¬ 
fections, and bars all tender intercourse. 

t-Mil dissfnsidn is ii vi|K‘n)UH w(»rm 

Tli.it tjiiawB till- buMuls ol'till- cummouwi-alth 

SHAKHl'tAHr. 

'I'lio aiiiM»*iils nuute rnntrnbon tli« tJmt 

ri’ii'iH (I ill the ch.i()>. attiiht and thuu iovc. tho one 
to f\|iri>ss the divisions and the othei Uik union of 
all jiditivs in the ninldli! and cuniniun bund. 

JJURNET. 

Sec M li.it a hooiirj»e is l.ml ni»on >,oui hate 

Tli.it hiM\’n finds riieans to kill jour joj with lose! 

And I. lor iMiikine at \our tiiscurdi loo, 

Jl.iio lo^l a brace ol kinsineii. ^hakspeaki-. 


l)lsT\.NT, 1 AK, llEMOTK. 

1)1 ST A NT i's emp’oN ed as an adjunct 
or otlierwiso ; FAll i.-, uscmI only as an 
atherb. Wo speak of distant objects, 
or objects being distant ; but we speak 
of Hungs only as being/br. Distant, 
ui J..utin dis'tans ctuiipounded of di and 
stans Stan ling asunder, is oinplojed 
only for bodies at rest ',far, in German 
t'f'rn, nio>t proitabl) troin nejahrm par- 
tiei})lc oi'fahrt n to go, signifies gone or 
rciiKAed auaj, and is employed for 
bodies either stationary or otherwise; 
hence we say that a thing is r//5- 
tant, or it goes, runs, or tlics /or. 
Distant is useil to de.signate great space; 
far only that which is ordinary : astro¬ 
nomers esiiinate that the sun is ninety- 
four millions of iinlos distant from tlie 
earth ; a jicr-'ou lives luitNery/ar off, or 
a person isyi//* from the spot. Distant 
i.s n.sed absolutely to cAprcss an inter¬ 
vening space. KKMOTE, m Latin 
renintus part iciple of rrinnveo to remove, 
rather e\pre^-e•^ the relative idea of 
being gone out of sight. A person is 
said to li\e in a distant country or in a 
remote corner of any country. 

TIicip IS iKdliii)!; he hn» made, that i- eillier so 
distant, so little, or mi iucuuMdci.ible, Inch he diH-s 
not essiMitinlly inhabit. Ai>i>ibUN. 

O niiulit u parent’s cnrernl wisli prevail, 

Fur, far tnini llioti should thy siid. 

And thou from camps remote the daii^i'r shun, 

\\ liicli now, al.ihl Uhj ueaily threats my son, 1 *ofe. 

They bear a similar analogy in the 
figurative application; when we speak 
of a remote idea it designates that which 
is less liable to strike the mind than a 
distant idea. A distant relationship 
between individuals is never altogether 
lost sight of; when the connexion be- 
tween objects is very remote it easily 
escapes observation. 


It if, a pretty sayini; ofTlmh’s, •• Puhsidiuod is just 
as far distant from the truth as the cars from the eyes." 
by which he would intimate that a wise man would 
not e.ihily ^ivc credit to the reports of actions w hich 
he has not seen. Sfeotatou. 

Equally remote from the undistin^'uishin^ pro¬ 
fusion of ancient, and the parsinioiiiuiis ele;{iui(euf 
motiern habits, lier house w.is a bchcsd tor the 
young, and u retreat for the aged. Whitakek. 

TO DISTINOUISIJ, D1SCR1MI^ATE. 

To DISTINGUISH (v. To abstract) 
is the general, to DISCRIMINATE 
(i\ Discernment) is the particular 
term: the former is an indefinite, 
the latter a definite action. To dis¬ 
criminate is in fact to distinguish 
specifically; hence we speak of a dis¬ 
tinction as true or false, but of a dis- 
crimination as nice. We distinguish 
things as to tlieir divisibility or unity ; 
we discrimuiLite, them as to their in¬ 
herent properties: we distirneuish tilings 
that are alike or unlike, in order to sepa¬ 
rate or collect them; we discrnnmatc 
those that are different, lor the purpu-.e of 
separating one from the other: \\e di.s- 
tinffuis/i b) means of the senses as well 
as the understanding; we discriininate 
by the understanding only: we dis- 
finfruish things by their color, or we 
distinguish mural objects by their truth 
or falsehood; we discriminate the cha¬ 
racters of men, or we discriminate their 
merits according to circumstances. 

'Tis> easy to dittin/pasti by the buht 
The color ol the biul, and’ black Uoiii \\liitc 

1>K\ l)> N 

A Kitire should expose nothinp but what is coiri- 
;:ihle, and m.ike a due litsnvntnaOun !)■ tween those 
who .ire mid thubC who are not the proper (i' j»><is of 
It Annibos 

DlSTINOnSIIFD, Cl^.Nsi’ICUOl’S, 

M)TF.n, EMINENT, 1 LI,l’STIilOt\S. 

DISTINGUISIIED signifies having 
a mark of bv which a thing 

IS to be distinguished (/’. To abstract). 
CONSPICUOUS, in Latin conspicuus, 
from conspicin. signifies easily to be 
seen. NOTED, from noius known, 
well known. EMINENT, in Latin 
eminens, from emineo or e and maneo 
remaining or standing out above the 
rest. ILLUSTRIOUS, in Latin illus- 
tris, from lustro to shine, shone upon. 

The idea of an object having some¬ 
thing attached to it to excite notice is 
common to all these terms. Distin¬ 
guished in its general sense expresses 
little more than this idea; the rest are 
but modes of the distinguished. A 
thing is distinguished in proportion as 
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't is distinct or separate from others; it 
is compiruom in proportion as it is 
easily seen ; it is noted in proportion as 
It is widely known. In this sense a rank 
is distingimhed; a Bituatioii is cou- 
spiruoas; a ])lacc is noted. Persons 
aie diiiiini;uishi'd hy exteiiuil marks or 
])}• charac tenstie qualities; persons or 
thiiii^s aie conspicuous mostly from 
some external mark ; persons or things 
are noted mostly by collateral circiiin- 
siaiiees. A man may be distmguishcd 
))> his decorations, or he may be dis- 
ttnguisfied l>y Ins manly air, or by bis 
abnnies ; a pel^^on is conspicuous by the 
,i,audine>s ol‘ Ins dre^s; a lionse is con- 
\f>icuons that stands on a hill: a person 
is lulled lor having periormed a won- 
deiUfi cine ; a place is ?ioted for its lino 
w atei's. 

It liii-j liiM'u obMMM-aiiy biniK! w utl'iH tliiit ni.in itt 
uuiu' ihitiiiijKiiilitil luMit ihe inuiiial woild bj tU*- 
vuttoii lli.ui by itMMiu, Addison. 

'I'lio tiiici'6. ol th(*si‘ (luMdl'ul cotidngi.iliuus juc 

llil «W«S m CViMy t'Olllfl. nUMIONIS. 

L'))oii iii> c.ilbii;' ID laU'lv at iino of the most 
tiiHi'U Ti uii)b‘ riiiliv Imuht'"., 1 luuml lb** mIidU* rtioni, 
a Inch a.iN lull ol ymiii;.' i.UKlciil'i, duuUul into !»o\o- 
i.il ji.iiiu s, oaoli ul \\ha.b mas dfc*i»lj uii;'a(>ed m 
bUlUi* CO'lllOVflby. llUDOEI-L. 

AVe may be dislinguishfd for things 
good, bad, or indilf'erent: we ma) be 
conspit units for onr singularities or that 
which only attract^ vulgar notice: we 
may lie noted lor that which is bad, and 
mostly lor that which us the subject of 
\ ulg ir di'cour-e: w e can be eminent and 
illustrious Old) Tor that whicli is really 
good and praiseworthy; the lurmer ap- 
1)1 les, ho.\e\er, mostly to ibose things 
winch set a man high in the ciicle of 
his acquaintance; the latter to that 
winch makes him shine before the 
world. A man of distinguished talent 
will be apt to excite en\y if lie be not 
also distinguished for liis private virtue : 
atleclutiun is never better pleased than 
when it can place itself in such a con- 
spiruous situation as to draw all eyos 
upon itsell; lovers of fame are some¬ 
times contented to render themselves 
noted for their viccs or absurdities: 
nothing is more gratifying to a man 
than to render himself eminent for his 
professional skill; it is the lot of but 
few to bo illuslnoiis, and those few are 
very seldom to be envied. 

Whib* publu- diiiUduiDs .dlow a ffw iiidhidiiaU bi 
be uucDinnuinly dihtiuyui',Uui, iho Kencral comli- 
tiou of Uie public vooiauu cabvumous aud wrcIcUi-iL 

lil.AlU. 

Before the gate stood Pynhus, threaCuiug loud, 

With gKtfmg ariM emupicuemt in tlie crowd. 

liftTOKM. 


Of Piior,as ho was both by his abilities 
and station, \(‘iy few monioibils liavo been Iflt by It is 
I oiitonipui.iiios. Johnson. 

Hail, sweet Sutiiruian soil! of fruitful giaiu 
(Jicdt paieutt gieater ul' tllustrwtii) lueii. Duyden, 

In an extended and moral applica¬ 
tion, these terms may be employed as 
epithets to heighten the ehuraeter of an 
object: valor may bo said to be distiii’ 
guished^ piety cniineht, and a name 
illustrious. 

Let your beluiiiour low ants supeiiors in dii'iiily, 
age, leaiuiiiK. oi any liisniujuohti) excellence, l)i‘ lull 
ol lespcct, defereuce, mid tD(>d(‘bty. 

EaIIL ok CblATIl IM. 

Ills mure llian piobalilo tliat the piinee abme 
mentioned posne^sed liotli tlie^c qualitiiMlions (inu- 
(testy and ussmame) in uii t miufut de^iei* 

A;)"im(N 

Next add our cities oH'lusti unis name, 

'I'lieu cosily la bom uud stujieiidous liaine. 

Dill IM N. 

inSTUESS, ANXIETY, ANCiUbSil, 
ACiONY. 

DISTRESS, V. Adversity. ANX¬ 
IETY, in French an.rUtCy and AN¬ 
GUISH, m French anooissCy bolheoiuc 
from the Lulvu urigo, an.vi to strangle, 
AGONY, in French ago//<c, Latin 
itgonia, Greek aywrut, from to 

contend or strive, signifies a he\erc 
struggle with jiain and sutfering. 

Distress is the pam felt w'ben in a 
strait Iroiu which we see no mean-, ot 
extricating ourselves; anxiety is that 
pain which one feels on tlie prospect of 
an e\il. Distress always depends upon 
some outward cause; anxiety olleii lies 
in the imagination. Distress is produced 
by the present, but not always immediate 
e\il; anxieiy respects that winch is tu- 
tuie ; unouish arises IVom the ri'Ileclioa 
on the cmI that is past; a^ony .■'pnnj..s 
lioiu Witnessing thal wlncli is iniiiie- 
diate or bet ore the eye. 

Distress is not peculiar to any age ; 
wdiere there is a consciousness ofg>io(l 
and cmI, pain and pleasure, distress 
will inevitably exist from sotuc cireiuu- 
slance or another. Anx'ictip anguish, 
and agony, belong to rqier y ears: in- 
fancy ami childhood are deemed the 
luqipy periods of bmaan existence, 
because tliey arc exempt from the anx'- 
leties atfcudaiit on every one who has a 
station to fill, and duties to discharge. 
Anguish ami agony are species of ths- 
tress, of the severer kind, winch spring 
altogether from the maturity of rcllec- 
iion, and the full consciousness of cvd. 
A child is iu distress when it losgs lU 
luotlicr, uud the mother is also iii die 
tress when she misses her child. The 
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fttation of a parent is, indeed, that which 
is most productive, not only of distress, 
hut of anxiety, anguish, and agony: 
the moUier has her peculiar anxieties 
for her child, whilst rearing it in its 
infant state: the fatln r has his anxiety 
lor its welfare on its entrance into the 
worhl; lliey both sufl\‘r the deeix'st an- 
gttish when their child disappoints their 
dearest hopes, by running a career of 
VICO ; not uufrerjucntly they are doomed 
to sulVer the agony of seeing a child 
I ncinded in llauies Irom which he can¬ 
not ho snatched, or sinking into a 
n ater\ grave lioin which he cannot bo 
rescued. 

M(iv\ iii.iin, r.ii'kM witli Iiumvit jjassioni, drooji 

I’l (li-op U'lu'il How IllilltN vt.Olll 

Auuiud Uu‘ diMtli-lii (I <il ihou di.au>!.t Irifiul;., 

And jtuint tl i* nnjwsh! 'J'lioMsov. 

If ^>ul b.ivi« wny .iflVi-Utni for iju\ lot not your 
(inui'i/, on uij .uninint, ii jnio jooi 

Mki.moih’h L^ I intsoff CicKUo 

In t'lo nnijuifk of In'. InMit Ad im cxpo-tnl.itcs 
w nil Id'(''iL* do; lui h.i\ in;* ;;i\on him Jiii uii.t'koj 

I \i-tciiio. AdhI'on. 

'I'( s.* in’ Un* 1 h.irmwf* fnjoinoi of \ono, 

\Nli'i'»‘ inisiw d< llnl ihiow t\u‘tio at 

'll. . d kmI' u \ I's \oiioin on- ^ i.UtU'C, 
i 1' t ,«*ii d(-li;'iil ill niiMory uo nnno, 
lull liinuiM'd. TiImM'OS*. 


TO DtsTio v's, ii\i;\ss, I’ruri.rx. 

DISTRESS, r. Vt.fross, 11A- 
llASS, m I’reiich /o/rovse?*, prohahly 
ii -Ml llu‘ Greek n.MfT, ,.i to heat. PKR- 
ill Lalin perpt^'xus, }).irtieipK' 
d pf'rplf'rfor, con'poiiiided of prr and 
/./Vn/o/, to \tiiid roin.,1 and entangle. 

A person IS nw'c/ either m his 

o'.itward em‘nni*'tnnei's or his feeling'': 
he Is fhirassrd inen'all\ or eorpore.dly ; 
lie i'-' j'Prphwrd in Ins understanding, 
111 're ilian in his feidine'.: a depriMitieii 
f//s//c\Nrs; jirotoea’.iaiis and hostile 
nuM-'iires/////v/.sv ; •'ll at.igeins and aiu- 
h'enou.s inea^iuvs.• a hesiegcil 
I wii is diM't c~ss(’(l hv the <-utline idf its 
’ e'-'iirees of aier and pro\i>ions-j the 
l»e-,ieeed are harassed by perpetual 
aUaeks; the be>ieuers are perplexed 
in all their inanauivres and plaii.s, by 
the eounter-inanceuvres and contriv¬ 
ances of their ojiponents : a tale of woo 
distresses ; continual alarms and inces¬ 
sant labour harass; nnex^wcteel ob- 
si aides and inextricable ddliculties per- 
plex. 

O ftiutid! IJlyssos’ Hhuuts iinndo my oiii; 

Ihstrciit'd he aoeius. «nd no uitdstuiu’e u«.ir. PoPC. 

PerRoiiH wtio have boon Iom}; harassed with busi- 
ui»»8 aa«l cttro eooictiiueeuuaipuc that when life Ue* 


clinos, tliey cannot make their retirement ftom the 
woild too comjilete. UtaiK. 

Would being end with out expiring lireiith, 

How h(K)ti nusfortiitu'H would ho pufTcl away. 

A In fling shuck can sit Ivor um to the dust, 
lint lh’ existence ol the inimurtal soul, 

Futurity’» dark, load jierpiexc'! blill. GKNTtLMAN. 

m^TiahUTi', AM.oT, assign, 
AlTOinTON. 

DISTRIBUTE, in Latin distributus, 
participle of distribuo, or dis apart, and 
trihuo to be.stow, signifies to portion out 
to several. ALLOT, ASSIGN, 

in ITench a\sig7ier, Latin assigno, i.c. 
as or ad and signo to sign, signifies by 
signing or marking, to set out lior a pnr- 
tieular purpose. APPORT ION, from 
op or Of/and portion signifies to gno 
by way of portion, for a particular 
purpose. 

I he idea of giving to several is com¬ 
mon to tliese lerm.s; thi.s is the jiroper 
signification of distribute; but to that 
ol the other terms is annexed some qua- 
lifieati'in. distributing is always ap- 
\o a ivumi'Ci of ludiN iduals, hut 
idlatlitig, asMiiningy uud uppoi tioiiuig 
Is the ynuig either to one or sewraf: 
a Sinn of in>du v is distributed among a 
number of pour jie.iple ; it \7> alhdted, 
assigned, or apportioned to a parin'ular 
individual, or to ( ueh indiMduul out of 
a number. Jlistrifade is said properly 
of that which is divided, or divisible 
into any number of puiU, as bread is 
dis/ribntrd m loaves, or inone> is dis- 
Irdxih'tl m the way of slnlhiiLis: at- 
lotted is applied to that wdiiidi i.s diM- 
sihle into lots, and apportuui to that 
whieli IS formed into certain projior- 
lional parts or portions, as to idiot land 
to give a lot of land ; tn ajij'ortiou a '‘iiin 
ol niiiney, i.e. to gite it in certain pro- 
])oition.s. Jss;o/{ )j, applied to aiit dis¬ 
tinct wliole, nut (Mnshlereii titlier as 
dn uled or do i-iide. as to assign a liou-e, 
place, ike. To distribute i'^ to gi\o piu- 
miscuoU''ly, wiihoul reference to the 
nature of objects or the purpose for 
which llie> aie gi\en; things may ho 
didrihuted to tlie worthy or the un¬ 
worthy, to those who want it or those 
who do not, at the will of the dis- 
tribufor or otherwise. To allot is to 
gne according to the lots into winch 
the thing is divided for a given purpose, 
as to allot land to each cottager; to 
assign is to set apart stimetliing that is 
suited to the person or adapted for the 
object proposed, as a prize U assigned 
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to the most meritorious; a house is 
assigned for the reception of the house¬ 
less wanderer; to apportion is to p:ive 
in a certain proportion according to a 
certain rule, as to apportion rent to 
different houses according to their size 
and value. 

Ofyn-.O iiolifB tlieie is uo raal use fxri'i ♦ in tin* 
di>tnbiituin. i^ACoN, 

If lliev loiiiul the eliildren lusty iind\iell favouu'd, 
the\ t,M%f uidcT iui llu'ir educntion. .md nllotted ,i 
coiiain prupuiliou of laud foi their maintenance. 

roTfER. 

The leveiend Nestor ranks his Pjleun b inds. 

Tlie horse and ehaiiuls to the front assign'd. Pol'F. 

Tlie iinderuilter maA afterwards recover fioni 
eaeli of the .iratrahle s itisf'action oi itpptntiiiH- 
moii of tin* Sinn winch lie has been obliged to j>a\ to 
tin* a'sun-d. 1*akk. 

So in the figurative or moral appli¬ 
cation, thi‘ goods t)r ilK ol’ life are dis- 
tiibnted h) a wihc Providence, but often 
in wav si or for purposcb that are hidden 
from our view. 

Fiotn thence the cup ofinoital man he fills 
niessiiiys to tiiesi*, to lluist* iils. I*0l*E. 

Particular portions of that which is 
desirable, or the contrary, is allotted to 
each according to the circumstances of 
the case, 

Kver\ one that has heen lonj; dead has a due ]>io- 
poriion'of piaise nlluttid wlucli while he loed 

his Ineiids weri too profuse, and his enemies too 
spaiui;'. Anniso.v. 

Otliees, duties, properties, and the 
like, are assignf^d according as they 
really are or are supposed to be suit¬ 
able. 

You may assign any proportions you ]»lease to 
eveiy part of the liumuri body, and I uudeitake that 
a p.iiiiler shall religiously observe them all, and not¬ 
withstanding,'' produce, rf he pleases, a very u;;ly 
fif'urc. Burke. 

Labour, happiness, misery, or any¬ 
thing of which only parts can be hud, 
may be apportioned. 

Of the happiness and misery of our present con¬ 
dition, p.irt is distiihuted by n.iture, and part is in a 
f'real measure appartwned by ourselves. Johnson. 

DISTRICT, REGION, TRACT, 
QUARTER. 

DISTRICT, in Latin £//.s7nc/M.y, from 
distringo to bmd separately, signifies a 
certain part marked off specifically. 
REGION, in Latin regio from rego 
to rule, signifies a portion tliat is within 
rule. TRACT, in J^atin tractuSt from 
traho to draw, signifies a part drawn 
out. QUARTER signifies literally a 
fourth part. 


These terms are all applied to portions 
of country, the former two comprehend¬ 
ing divisions marked out on political 
grounds; the latter a geographical or an 
indefinite division: district is smaller 
than a region; the former refers only to 
part of a country, the latter frequently 
applies to a whole country : a quarter 
is indefiiutc, and may be applied either 
to a quarter of the world or a particular 
neighbourhood : a tract is the sinalhist 
portion of all, and comprehends fit‘- 
quently no more than what inay fiill 
within the compass of the eye. Wo 
consider a district only with relation 
to government; every magihtrate acts 
within a etuTain district: we speak of a 
region when considering the circum¬ 
stances of climate, or tin; natural pro- 
jtertics which distinguish difi'ereiit ])arts 
of the earth ; as the regions of heat :iiid 
cold : we speak of the quarter siuipK 
to desigiiaU' a ])oiut of the eotnpass : as 
a person lives in a eertaiu quarter of 
the town that is north, or south,etist, or 
west, &c.; tiiitl .so also in an extended 
application, we say, to meet with oppo¬ 
sition in an unexpected quarter: we 
speak of a tract to designate the laud 
that runs on in a line; as a inuuntaiiunis 
tract. 

The very hicfi’iaUly uf reprcseiitatiDii, whioh ik mi 
foiili»hly com|>laiii>*il of, h ]h>i iiapn Uu* very thii n 
which prevents us trum tliinkuijf or nciin^i as iiiem- 
bcis lor ills/nt'v. Buukk 

Betwixt those regions ami our upper li„'ht 

l>ee)i foil sts «in<t nn|H-nelrahle night 

Possess the nii>lille space, 1>hy hi n. 

My timorous muse 

Lnainliiliou, tHuts ]mrsues. Covvliy. 

Theic IS no ni.in in any rank who is .ilways at 
hlicity tuact.ishe wuulil incline, in somer/ioo/rr 
or othei he is hmitcil by eiicumHlani.es. Blair. 


DJSTRU.ST, SU.sriClON, DIEITDENCK. 

DLSTRUST signifies not ptdting 
trust in (v. llelicj). SUSPICION, 
from the Latin susjncio, or sub and 
sperio, signifies looking at askaiieo, or 
with a wry mind. DIFFIDENCE, 
from tlie Latin dijido or disjido, signi¬ 
fies having no faith. 

Distrust is said either of ourselves or 
others; 4 w.v;aVio« is said only of otlieis ; 
diffidence only of ourselves : to be dts- 
>rustful of a person, i-i to imiiute no 
good to him ; to he suspicious of a per- 
.son, is to impute positive evil to him: 
lie who is distrustful of another’s ho¬ 
nour or prudence, will abstain from 
giving him his confidence; he who is suS’ 
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ptcious of another's honesty, will be 
cautious to have no dealings with him. 

The dis«olution of two fiarliaments in so short a 
time, and of the last in so abrupt a manner, raised up 
a );encr.il spirit ut‘discontent and distrust tliroughout 
the Kinifdom. Ti'.mpi.e. 

Nature itself after it has done an injury will be 
suspicious, and no inati can love the person he 
suspects. Sourif. 

Distrust is a particular state of feel¬ 
ing havin }4 a specific object; suspicion 
is ail habitual state of feelini?, and has 
indefinite objects. 

All parties had an opinion of hifa abilities ; few had 
ail} di-^trust ot his \irtue 8 . (jmnuii.. 

Aiul oft, though wisdom wake, suspicum sl-eps 
At wisilotu's cute, and to siinplicitv 
He>.ien.s lu-s eliar;,'**. 

As vcuaids one s self, a person may 
distrust his own powers for the execu¬ 
tion of a purticulur oliice, or a dntrusf 
ofhirnsclfin coiiipauy ; be has a •zeneral 
dijidciu'c or he is niitiirally dijffideut. 

Mefiue stiancer*-. I’itt had something jf the seho 
laiN uumtiiy ai.d ‘U'trust. Jousj.i>s 

\s an aetor. Mr <'uiiniugliarn uidauied httie re 
putation, for 111' lii/fuicnvJ was too gieat to be o\«>i- 
eniiie J-'jiN 

TO DISTUHlb INTl'Kltl IT. 

DlSTl’BB (r. Comnintiou). IN- 
'J’HlIKUi^T, from the l.aiiii and 
runipo, hiiimficsto break in between so 

to stoj) the jiro^tress. 

We may be either inwardly 

or oiilwardl) ; we are i/ifrrruptrd only 
outwardlj : our minds nuij be disturbed 
b\ (li.s(|nietini; retlections, or we may be 
disturbed in our re>t or in our business 
b\ unseemly noises ; but we can be in- 
terrujitcd onl\ in our business or pur¬ 
suits; the disti/rb(i//ri% iberefore. de¬ 
pends upon the character of the person ; 
wiiat disturbs one man will imt disturb 
another: an iutcrrujdmn is, liowtner, 
.somctliin^ positne; w hat interrupts one 
person will interrupt another: the small¬ 
est noises may disturb one who is in bad 
health : illness or the visits of friends 
will interrupt a person in any of Ins 
business. 

If auglit disfuri the tenor of liis breast, 

Ti» hut tilt’ wish to htriku lifforc llic rest. Popk. 

A siuglt’ word or etoii an offer atintcn upturn stopt 
him lu a niumeiit, ihoitgh iii the midrlleof a M’liteiice. 

C’UMUi'Hl.ANII 

The same distinction exists between 
these wordg when applied to things as 
to persons: whatever is put out of its 
order or proper condition is disturbed; 
thus water which is put into motion 
from a state of rest is disturbed: what¬ 


ever IS stopped in the evenne.ss or regu¬ 
larity of its course is interrupted; thus 
water which is turned out of its ordi¬ 
nary channel is interrupted. 

Some short coufused speeches show au imagina¬ 
tion disturbed with guilt. ADOibuN, 

The foiL’sight of the hour of death would conti- 
uuallv interrupt the cuuibO of human affairs. 

IlkAia. 

TO D1V1D12, SEPARATE, PART. 

DIVIDE, in Latin divideo, com¬ 
pounded of di and the Etruscan edun, 
from fic and rum two, signifies to make 
into two. SEPARATE, v. Abstract. 
PART .signlfie^ to make intojpazVi. 

That i?. said to be divided which has 
bci‘n or is conceived to be a whole, that 
is separated which might be joined : an 
arnu may be divided into two or three 
dlVl^lons or portions: the (izrz.szozw are 
freiiuenlly separated in their march. 
Things ma> be divided by an)thing 
winch distinguishes the parts from one 
aiiollicr; they are separated b\ disjunc¬ 
tion of space only. 

Not ct-abi' jom bOwing till mul winter emU, 

For this lliMMigh tv\ehe l-n:;ht signs polio ^'Uidcs 
’file and eiilli in seiei.il chme.s dnul s. 

l)hYDt.\. 

Tiling's may be mentally divided, but 
they are separated only corporeally : the 
minds of men are often most divided 
when in person they are least AC/iuz’cz/et/. 

If wi' divide the lile of mo«t men into tw«Mit\ 
puts, we .sh.ill Hud at least mueleeii ot tliem lilieo 
wilhga)>s and cha»mi», which aie laithei liU* d up 
with pleasure oi busiuews. 

\Mieie there is the gie.ite..t ami most huiitniiabl, 
hae. It IS sometimes better to he junied iii death, 
than separaUii lu life. Srth i i 

To part has an intermediate sciim* 
bctw’een divide and separate; to divid' 
IS propeily to make an) whole into two 
parts ; to part is to dcstro) the euhesion 
of two or more wholes when joined 
together: a loaf is divided when it is 
cut into two or more pieces ; two loaves 
are paited. Sometimes things are both 
divided and jnirted in order to be dis¬ 
tributed; 111 this case the distinction is 
the same ; solid things, or what is in a 
mass, is divided; but things which do 
not lose tlieir integrity are parted: an 
estate is divided; goods or eflecis are 
parted. 

The wholo army w as divided into regimeiils, 

PuTTFR. 

Fioiii Iho signed victim crops llie curling liair. 

The lieraltl.s part it and the pituccs share. Popk. 

As disjunction is the common idea 
attached to both separate and par<, they 
are frequently used in relation to the 
same objects; things are mostly said to 
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be parted which ai*e made to be apart 
for any temporary purpose, or by any 
means however slight or trivial; thus 
rooms may be parted by a partition; 
that is said to bo sejuirated which is 
intended to be kept permanently sepa¬ 
rate, or which ou^ht not to bo joined; 
thus iields are stparatvd by lied^^es. 

Must of tlu* unfieut \vnt«*rs aio uf that 

SicmI\ ^\.is fell HUM ly jnuiod to tlio coutiueat m this 
spot, and that the njiauitton munl b«’on niado 
by sotiif \ lolfiit convulsiot) of tin* fuith. ]liivr>i)N>, 

1 t'ijru from Ihia liiiit, lot this instruct our ait, 

'I'liiu taper sticks must lium one ccuUe (Sat. 

With roj;;:ard to persons, part dobi"- 
natob the actual leavmi? of the person ; 
separutf^ is used in f>eneral fu* that 
^thlch lehseiib the society ; the former is 
often casual, temporary, or partial; the 
latter is \K)sitive and serious ; the ftart- 
mg IS momentary ; the separation may 
be longer or shorter: two friends part 
in the streets after a casual meeting; 
two persons separate on the road who 
had set out to travel together: men and 
their wives otteii part without cuunng 
to a po^itlve separation: stune couples 
are separated from eacli other in e\ery 
respect hut that oi being direi'tly 
the moment of parting between IrieiuK 
is often more painful than the sefiu- 
ration which afterwards ensues. 

I pray let me iftain some room, tlioui;)i never so 
little, in >utii thuuglUs, duiiiig tiic ttiur id tins our 
teixtuilion, liuwiiL. 

Tho prime pursu’d the parting dcits 

With words like these, “ Ah w liUher do >on fi\ 

Uuklud uml ciucl to deceive joui son. ttav .<i N. 

TO DIVIDE, DlSTUinUTE, SllAllK. 

DIVIDE, r. To divide, separate. 
DISTRIBUTE, in Latin distnhutns, 
from distnbuo, or dis an<l irtbuo, sig¬ 
nifies to bestow apart. SilAitlC, from 
the word shear, and the (ierman 
srheeren, signifies simjdy to cut. 

Tho act of dividing <loos not extend 
hejoiul the thing dicidc<l; that «>f r/V.s- 
tribuling and sharing compreiiends 
aUo the purpo.se of the action * wc divide 
the thing; we distribute to the jiersoii; 
wc may divide, ihereiorc, without iHs- 
tributing ; or we may divide in order to 
distribute: llui-, we divide oui land into 
Jjstinct holds for our private conveni¬ 
ence ; or we divide a sum of money into 
so many parts, in order to distribute 
it among a given number of ]>ersona; 
on the other hand, we may distribute 
without dividing; for money, books. 


fruit* and many other things may be 
disinbuted, which require no division, 

I,«‘f old TiniothoiH iho prize 
Or both dirutc tliv crtoin; 
lie laisiNl a inoital to tin* skh't, 

Shi* drew an anyel down. Dkyuh v. 

Two urns by .love's high thione hove ever siood, 

Tlie souice of ev il one. and I'Ue of good ; 

Fioiu tiieuee itn* rup of mortal luan he (ills 
lllessiiii's to these, to those distt ilm'is ills. Tom . 

To share is to make into parts, tlio 
same as divide, and it is t(» give those 
parts to soiiuj jiersons, the same as dis¬ 
tribute; but tho person vvlm shares' 
lakes a pait Inniself, he who dt,sfrihates 
gives it all to otht*r^ : a l(dif is divided 
in order to be cati ii : biead lisdistnbutid 
in loaves among the ix or ; tlie loal is 
shaied hv a poor man witli his poorer 
neighbour, or llie profits of a business 
arc shared by the partners. 

ihovideuee has niaile au eipinl di.>tribittioa ot 
uatur.il gills, whereol e.ich cieatuie .seveiallv has a 
share. I.'l.-i kanqk. 

Whv Rueves iny son ? Thj uiu’uislj let me i'lu/f, 
Keve.il the cause, uud tiust a parent s c.ne. r.ii t 

To shai'e inav imidy eith(‘r to give or 
receive: to distribute, implies givin;: 
only* we .v//(/re our own witii anoihrr, 
or another shares what vveliave; but 
wc distribute our own to others. 

We render vim the lent!) to U* ta’en hutli 
Lh'fuit* the common dittnhuttini, ut \oiii ilioii e. 

Ml • 11 Mil-. 

Thev will he ►o rnueh Ih-* more t uetnl jo d. o j 
mine plopelly, as thev sh.ill (will) lie ..i)li;.ied to 
ihatv ill)' c-vpease.s ot m uni uning Uo* n.a-teis 
Mti.Mom'b Li iiaks ei 

DOCILi:, TltArTMlLK, DlATU.i . 

DOCILE., In Latin doeitis ivoiu doct o 
to teueh, is the Latin ti'rin Im* readv to 
be taught. THAI I'ABLE, fium//'o// /, 
denotes the readiness to be dr.iwn. 
One IS docile, as a seholar ; one is trar- 
table as a child or a .servant. W itere 
aiiv thing is to be learnt doeihtij is 
iieees.«.arv : where anv thing i'^ to lie liune 
at tho call of aiiotlier tra< bdahtij i,* 
required. DUC.'fILlTV, liuiii dueo Lo 
lead, Signifies aptness to ho led, and is 
applied to the mind or its powers, w hu h 
yield readily to impre.ssioiis. 

The tVr4iuti»Mrn uot whollv void ui muiti.il sniiit; 
uud d Vhc> art' not nutui.dly niavc, th«-y un* ut h-.i^t 
i\li«*rni-ly difrilr. fltid mi;:)il, vMth piopfi ili^« ijilim-, 
Im* iiiadt* cxn-llcnt M*ldii*itt, Sjj* \V . .Jom-n. 

Tl>« puophf, without Using avnile, must U* tnu't 
idtUu llVK^a 

The will v»8 then (before the fall) ductile uu4 
phout iu uU the niotioms of right rcusou. Hovta. 

Animals may be said to be docile and 
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tractable with a like ili»liiu‘tion ; maui- 
mate ubjectb, aii inelala, may Uo 
ductile. 

Tln'ir ifiudot’r I’uiro ihelr n«lu'H; tliouo thftr b’litt. 
Till II lulifK. tluMi iH'iln, .iiiii all tlu'ii hmiifl) vf.iltli, 

ipji'N Ihi'ii v\ aiiil r!ii i‘ilul c'.iio, 

1 )!•»< ill ilii 11 ('.ill, ttui dot if liitiu 

^ irlil lo Uic ' U’ll^c ihi'ir «ci.l>.a. 

’1 liay (till* \ialii.iu h >»> ») iiru so hattahle and 
f.lMl.lui iD.a lUi'J wul lUIl UiilU llio IjcltU Ul I'.iCImU 
111 '.Ill'll llilvtllS (I'lLl)!! .11 1 H. 

’I 111' flinfi'r wax willi l)Uky I nnaild. 1*(>PK. 

i)(T TiiiM'’, ruiNCifi.i:. 

DOC'TIUNK, 1(1 Ficiifh df>rfnft*\ 
Litin (in'/iiffa, IVnui (hero to tnuli, 
Mijinfics tlK> ihiiiL: tnuLilit ; PllEC^EPr, 
liMin tin* Lit \[ ]irfr(‘ijno,\\w thin*; laid 
d'laii: i'RlNClPLK, in French jjrin- 
cijir, Latin principLifn, the heiiiniiiii}^ 
'>! llniiL'-'i, tliul is, llicir first or on”iniil 
coinponcnl parts. 

A (i>h'tri/(>‘ rorpiiica a teacher; a ;</*/'- 
('r/it lecpnie-' a superior with authority ; 
.1 finnciftfo re(iuires only a laauit iuier 
or liolder. A doctrine is uhva\s fuiuied 
li> S'.me one; a p/e<'efif ts enjoined or 
1 u 1 down b\ .some one; a principle lies 
in the tliinu Itself. .\ dnetnne i.s coin- 
jion’dol /irin''ipl>‘^ ; a re-.t.s upon 

iru/cipfs uY d octrines. 1*) ihatToia-S 
t muhi till* d'Ktnnc *>!' the iiietempsy- 
('ii')''is, and eoj'iined man) jor'*'pt\' an 
lii> disciple.s lor the reoulati >11 ul tlieir 
conluet, )>,u'tieularly that the\ slioidd 
aii.staiii from ealmo aiiiin.il tood, and 
he oniv shut dealers for tlie fir^t fue 
\ear'. of toe. r .-chol ii-liip: the former of 
the^e mils depended upon the pre 
ee'linj^ //•> !nnr of ili" ‘.onl’i lr:ni>miora- 
t ion to ihe h .dies nf aii niu)'; liio laiior 
lO'.iul mi tiuU "UnpU* pnH''>pic ai edu- 
e.ition, the eiuin- '!i‘\ot.on of the sehouir 
t » tile mastor. W e are su.<l to heheve 
m i/o frni'‘s; to ohr) precepts; to m»- 
hi'oe or li' ld ynth iph's. Ductriin is 
til a whieli con.Ututes our faith ; ]>rc~ 
('•pis aie that which diia’et.s the prae- 
lice; l)olh are the suhjeel.s ofratmn.d 
assent, and suited only to the niaiuud 
uiulerstandm;.^; pri'icijdenixvc ofiou ad¬ 
mitted without examination; and mi* 
hihed as frequently from observation 
and circunistanees, as from any direct 
personal erVort" : ehddren a.s well us men 
aeaimre principles. 

'1 hi» Militunts, uiu’iiii'.iiiii iiiuat Um lnnc ot vh'ct- 
iitj; liiugiuuow|iubtK'ly t.iii^hli .o nwcd,.aid pi iiiU'd. 

UOUXK. 

t'ytliu;;(>raii'ii itmt rule directs un t‘» Wiursliip tUe 
HcmU. its iH orAaiiied by law, foi that m the mu.st na 
lurat iuHrpvotatieu ui’ the pr^eejM. Ausukun*. 


DOUBT. JM 

inip* pnfti»/»V( ot t?v«* n « nf If*--’ .5"' ..f... 

ulieie U» U* h h the AtoiUib Ut* 

«• l>i'cW»U0tt uf hioom. 

DOCTRIM'h 1>0(;MA, 5 /:nj.t. 

A DOCTRINE orjoinates with (.n 
inditidual. DUCiMA, hum the (f’mek 
to'ipa and (ovtu) to think, si;,;mlies some- 
thin*? thouoht, admitted, or taken thr 
jjianted; thn> huii with a body or num¬ 
ber of indiMduals. d'KNKT, I'roiii the 
Latin Pneo to hold or maintain, 
fie.s the tiling held or maintained, and 
1 .S a species of piinciple (c. D<tctrineJ 
specifically maintained in mutters of 
(ijmiion h\ persons in t;eiieiMl. A doc¬ 
trine rests on tin' antli.inty of the in- 
tliMilual hy whom it is framed; the 
d'>i{fna on the authont) of the body hy 
wliom il is maintained ; a tenet re'-N ..n 
its own uitniisie merits. jMaii) ot tli * 
(loctrinea of our blessed SaMour aie 
hehl by faith ill him ; the} are suhjei is 
of pel suasion hy liie exereise of our la- 
tional powers; the of tho Ro¬ 

mish ehuieh are adiiiiUed hy none hot 
such as udmil its aulliuiU) : e\er) beet 
luis Us jiecuhar tenets. 

t'njir irtis’d im to fdvui or iM*t*k lor jxiw'r 
Il> dkninvt\ I.ihIiiou d to till* \.tr\iii^ boui; 

I .(I « (hi'i .(iiiia- III-. h<'att liad If.(1(1 (I to {'ii/c, 

Moll* >kiird to r.U!.o ihc wu'ti'licil, ill .(11 to ii-c. 

Ooi.i'.-Mi'i :i. 

'1 lii'rc .irt lu I uulind tibmidancc of mcnwliuUdo 
ri'c 111 tin* line -.jum of tolcr.iiiou. Tlic\ think Uio 
.1.'.//I 1 s ol i<'li,;i«>u, iln.u^li lu diltficul lO i,U'C', ..i*' 

.lit i/f uioiv.cul, .Old lh.il .imon,;..t tliciii tin lo i*. .is 
.l.ll(iU,,id uU llllllj,'* ol \JilUC*. u ju»t tftuuiid ul |IU>{> i 
I'UWC. boio.... 

0:u* of the I'luilautCAl (. (i was itie i U*^ ihi\ ol 
na 4;.ii..cs o: c.. ttits. Juii.nj' n. 

TO noiT.T, lU r^'U' »N. 

])C)L Iff, in Frciieh dt nfer. l.atrn 
dnlnit U’oni diiOuis and duo t'to, siir- 
iiifie-. to ha\e two opini -iiv. Ql'ES* 
TlON, in Latin (ptasiii, ivaui (jn>^/‘ro 
to incjuire, smnifu's to ni.iUe ;i ({iicstioii. 

Holli llu'sc U'rnis oxpie-s the act uf 
the mind in slaynn* it> deei-uon. Ikmbt 
lies altoj^etlicr in the imnd ; it is a less 
aelue leelnm til.in iiucstion: l>\ the 
Wrnier we merely suspend decision ; bv 
ilie latter we aeuiall) demand proofs lii 
order to assist us in decuhnj?. We may 
doubt in silence: we cannot question 
without expressinij it dirindly or nidi* 
reetly. lie wlio &uj?j;e&lsr/o«o/A’ doc's it 
with ciiutioii; he who makes a ques¬ 
tion throws in ditUeultios with a dej^rev 
of eouiidouee. Doubts insinuate them¬ 
selves into the mind oUentiiues irvolun 
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DOUBT. 


DOUBTFUL. 


tarily on the part of the doubter; ques¬ 
tions are always made with an express 
desijjjn. We doubt in matters of ge¬ 
neral interest, on abstruse as well as 
common subjects : we question mostly 
in ordinary matters that are of a per¬ 
sonal interest: we doubt the truth of a 
position ; we question the veracity of an 
author. The existence of mermaids was 
doubled for a great length of time; but 
the testimony of creditable persons who 
have lately seen them, ought now to 
put it out of all doubt. When the 
practicability of any plan is ques- 
tionedy it is unnecessary to enter any 
further into its merits. 

For my ji.irt 1 think tlic bt'iii;' of a God is so litllo 
to ho doubted, that I think it is almost the only 
truth v.e uie sum of. Addison. 

Our business in the fit*ld of I'njlit 
Is not to guntion, but to i)rovc our niight. Pore. 

The doubt is frequently confined to 
the individual; the question frequently 
respects others. We doubt whether we 
shall be able to succeed; we question 
another's right to interl'ere: we doubt 
whether a thing will answer the end 
proposed ; we question the utility of any 
one making the attempt. There arc 
many doubtful cases in medicine, where 
the physician is at a loss to decide; 
there are many questionable measures 
proposed by those who are in or out of 
power which demund consideration. A 
disposition to doubt everything is more 
inimical to the cause of truth, than the 
readiness to believe ever}thing; a dis¬ 
position to queistiun whatever is said or 
done by others, is much more calcu¬ 
lated to give otfeiice than to prevent 
deception. 

Vile shrubs are shorn for browze; tow'ring height 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the night; 

And hliiill we doubt (indulging easy sloth) 

To sow, to set, and to relurm then growth? 

Dbyde.n. 

You know me well, and herein spend but time 
To ivind aljout my Jo\e with circiiinstauce. 

And out of dovht you do me now more wrong, 

In making question of niy utlerniost, 

Thau if ^ou had made waste of all 1 haNe. 

SUAKSPFAKE. 

DOUBT, SUSPENSE. 

DOUBT respects that wliich we 
should believe; SUSPENSE thatwhich 
we wish to know or ascertain. We are 
in doubt for the wunt of evidence; we 
are in suspense iox the want of certainty. 
Doubt interrupts our progress in the 
attainment of truth; suspense impedes 
u» in the attainment of our objects: 


the former is connected principally W'ith 
the understanding; the latter acts alto¬ 
gether upon the hopes. We have our 
doubts about things that have no regard 
to time; we are in suspense about what 
is to happen in future. Those are the 
least inclined to doubt who have the 
most thorough knowledge of a subject; 
those arc the least exposed to the un¬ 
pleasant feeling of suspense who conf ne 
their wishes to the present. 

Gold is a womlerful clciiror of the imdiTstaudiiig 
it dissipates c\ury doubt and sciiiple in an instant. 

Addison 

The bundle of hay on either side striking his (tlio 
ass’s) sight and smell in the same proportion, would 
keep him in lauputiial suspense. Addison. 

DOUBTFUL, DUBIOUS, UNCERTAIN 
rilECAUlOUS. 

The doubtful admits of doubt 
{v. Doubty suspense); the DUBIOUS 
creates doubt or suspense. The doubt¬ 
ful is said of things in which vve are re¬ 
quired to have an opinion ; the dubious 
respects events and things that must 
speak for themselves. In doubtful 
cases it is advisable for a judge to lean 
to the side of inert!} ; v\ bile the issue of 
a contest udubious, all judgment of the 
parties, or of the case, must be carefull} 
avoided. 

The Greeks with slam Tlepohmius retii’d, 

Whose lall I lysses Mew’d with liny fir'd; 

Duuldjul il JoNe's great son lie should piiibuc, 

Or pnui hia ^eugeuiice on the Liciati ctew. 1 ’upk. 

At tlie lower end of the room ib to be a side-table 
foi peibons ol gieal lame, but dubious exl^ten('e 
hiieb a«. Ileiculcb,Thebeiis, A'hieas, Acliilleb, lleetoi, 
a ltd otliei s. S w' i i i 

Doubtful and dubious have always a 
relation to the person forming the tipi- 
nion on the subject in question; UN¬ 
CERTAIN and PKECAKIOUS are 
epithets which designate tlie qualities 
of the things themselves. Whatever 
is uncertain may from that very cir¬ 
cumstance be doubtful or dubious to 
those who attempt to determine upon 
them; but they may be designated for 
their uncertainty without any regard 
to the opinions which they may give 
rise to. A person’s coming may be 
doubtful cr uncertain; the length of 
his stay is oftener described as uncer¬ 
tain than as doubtful. The doubtfuu 
is opposed to that on which we form a 
{lositive conclusion, the uncertain to 
that which is definite or prescribed. 
The efficacy of any medicimj^ is doubt 
ful; the manner of its operation may be 
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Uftc^rtain, While our knowledge is 
limited, we must expect to meet with 
many things that are dmihtful; as 
everything in the world is exposed to 
change, and all that is future is entirely 
nbove our control, we must naturally 
expect to find everything uncertainy but 
what we see passing before us. 

I am (tlpas(‘(l with a frame of four Htrlits, doubtful 
whetlier tlie few pines it contains will ever be worth 
.1 farthiiip. CowPKR. 

Near old Aiitiuiclros, and at Ida's foot, 

I'he tiiulier of the sacred ({rove we cut; 

And build our Heel, uncertain yet to find 
What place the gods for our ie]i<isc assign'd. 

ItKVDFN. 

PRECARIOUS, from tlic Latin 
jyrerariitfi and preror to i)ray, signifies 
granted to entreaty, depending on the 
will or humour of another, whence it is 
applicable to \vh.tte\eris obtained from 
others. Prprurioas is the highest spe¬ 
cies of uncertainty, applied to such 
things as depend on future casualties in 
opposition to that which is fixed and de¬ 
termined by design. The weather is 
uncertain ; the subsistence of a persjii 
who has no stated income or source of 
living must be precarious. It is un¬ 
certain what day a thing may take 
place, until it is determined ; there is 
nothing more precarious than what de¬ 
pends upon the favors of princes. 

Th« iVccpuMil disii)t])()ititmcnls inridoutto hunting, 
induced men to csi.ililisli .t |iciinauciit ptopcitv in 
tiifir flocks .iiid hf*i<l',, 111 Older to tountaui theuisciies 
in a le'.'i preamous tnaniier. Hi.ACKi.roNt.. 

TO DR.VW, DH\G, HAUL, OK II\LK, 
PULL, PLUCK, TUG. 

DRWV comes from the Latin tratio 
to draw, and the Greek t^parrtrio to lay 
hold of. DRAG is a \anation of draw. 
IIAU L or HALE answers to the Greek 
t\Kio to draw. PULL is in all proba¬ 
bility connected with pe/to to drive or 
thrust. PLUCK is in the German 
p/itirken, &c.; and TUG answers to 
the German ziehen to pull or draw. 

Draio expresses here the idea com¬ 
mon to the three first terms, namely, of 
putting a body in motion from behind 
oneself or towards oneself; to drag is to 
draw a thing with violence, or to draw 
that which makes resistance; to tiaul is 
to drag it with still greater violence. 
We draw a cart; we drag a body along 
the ground; or haul a vessel to the 
shore. Tosignifies only an effort 
to draw without the idea of motion: 
horses pull very long sometimes before 


they can draw a heavily laden cart up 
hill. To pluck is to pull with a sudden 
twitch, in order to separate; thus fea¬ 
thers are plucked from animals. To 
tug is to pull with violence ; thus men 
tug at the oar. 

Furious lip s.iid, and tow’id the Grecian crew 
(Seiz'd by the cicst) the uTdi.iii))y warruir drew ; 
Struggling lie fulhiw’d, while th embroider'd ihoug, 
That t^’d his helmet, dragy'd the chiet alntig 

Pope. 

Some hoisting levers, some the whcel.s prej'iire. 

And fasten to the horses feet: the rest 
With cables haul along the nnwioUly beast, 

Drydfn. 

Two magnets aie fdared, one of them in the roof 
.'ind the other in the floor of Mahomel’i. boiting 
jdacc at Mecca, nud pull the impostoi's iron eoflin 
with sm h an equal atti.iction, that it hangs in the 
air between both of them. Addison. 

K\cn children follow’d with endearing wile. 

And pluth'd hi^ gown to share the gooil man’s smile. 

Goldsmith. 

Cle.iiM I thought, and fiilK fix'd at lengtli 
To learn the cause. I tugg'd with all mj strength. 

Day HEN. 

In the moral application of the words 
we may he said to he drawn l)y an) tiling 
which can act on the mind to bring u-s 
near to an object; we are dragged only 
hy means of force ; we pull a ihuig !■)- 
wardn us by a direct efibrt. To hauly 
pluck, and tug arc seldom used but in 
the physical application. 

Ilitliei we s.nl’d, a voluiilan tin on g, 

To .'ueiige a iiriMito, not a pnhhe wiong; 

M h.it else to Trt)> llie .isscmbled nations dratV't, 

Hut tliinc—nngia'telulI and thj hiuther’s r.tnsc 

PoJ*F, 

’Tis long since I for celestial wife, 
laiath’d h> the gods, have dragg'd a lingering lil'e, 

1*01’F 

Hear this, rememlx'r, and our l'ui\ dr.’.ul, 

'Sot pull Ui' iiiiwilhiig vuiigeaiice on th\ head. 

Poi'F. 


DRKAM, RKVEKIE. 

DREAM, in Dutch drom, &c. in the 
Celtic, drein a sight, is connected with 
the Greek dpaya a fable, and the word 
roani, signifying to wander, in Hebrew 
rom to be agitated. REVERIE, in 
French reverie, like tlie English rave, 
and the Latin rallies madness, signifies 
that which is ^ta^dering or incoherent. 

Dreams and reveries are alike op¬ 
posed to the reality, and have their 
origin in tlic imagination; but tlie 
former commonly passes in sleep, and 
the latter when awake : the dream may 
and does commonly ariso when the 
imagination is in a sound state; the 
reverie, is the fruit of a heated imagina¬ 
tion: dreams come in the course ot 
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nature; reveries are the consequcnee 
of a peculiar ferment. 

When the term dream is applied to 
the act of one that is awake, it admits 
of another distiiietion from revertc. 
Tliey both desi*» nate what is confounded, 
but the dt'eani is less extravaf^aut than 
the I'dverie. Ambitious men please 
themselves with drearm of future f^reat- 
ne.ss; enthusiasts debase the purity of 
the Clirisiian relij^ion by blendinj^ their 
own wild revories with the dtietrines of 
the Gospel. Ho who indulges himself 
in idle drfunis lays up a store of disaj)- 
lointinent for hini.-elf when he recovers 
Us recollection, and tinds that it is 
iiolliiii” but a dream: a love of siiiou- 
hinly operatinji: on an ardent mind will 
loo often lead men to indulge in strangi* 
rercries. 

(1 in's ihTsWiidt'd lilin 1<> m‘ 11 his sh.iw if 

Suiitli-Sia btotU, hut 111* itiiaiiiVil nl di^uas .u)»l 
npli'tiilui, uiui could not beui to uliblruLt h.' cau 
loituue. JuUN^i'N. 

I roiitinurd tu bit motionl("i*< \iith tiij rji*’' lixi d 
11)10(1 tlu* I'lirtuiii MiiiiL* inuiiii'iit'. ultci it trll. When 
I ^^as loused lioin my teveiw 1 louud »i\M*lt almost 

Ulom*. llAUUl:t>U OKilI 


Drtm is applied to solid bodies in tiic 
same sense as scum^ bein^^ that wliicli 
remains after the purifymjr; as the 
dross of corn after thrashing and clear.- 
ing. Refuse^ as its derivation inijilies. 
is always said of that which is inten¬ 
tionally separated to bo thrown away, 
and agrees with the former terms only 
inasmuch as they express what is 
worthless. With this disiinction tliev 
are liguralively applied to moral objeets. 

K|iitoriii’>> ofliUtoiy art' ihi* fomijitioiis ainl moth . 
that lull lu'ltril .Did ciiiiodi'd hoiiud and i\ 

rilli'tit budu'-. of history ami rcdiici d tlu'm to I'a^o 
and uii|iiolituhIi' Hvrg-i Jl \( ..n. 

h'oi It 1 '^ not hair agitation, Imt I lie it .i’ 

till* hottuin that tiouhli"> and dnlilci tin* uaii'i. 

Nju 1 II. 

I’or the fonijiO'.ituiii too, I admit lli ■ 
ruuiiiitimt) rfsfinhh'tli.it ol ri.Jiii-i-, In Hi;r loiiiu* i 
out ot till*\i 1 c '■ruvt, M'.iud.il, dic.'i.irr, ami pi- ( <) 
Iho ImkidiAMti, llvan r 

Now c.i-.t Non: rxisai mml.whih- I ili-'olM' 

'I'lii' mi-.l . 11 .it li!m lli.it imat il i-xi*- iiimum-. 

I’lu^i* tiuiii \o II Molit ihi- i/mo*. and nt.iKi' \oii m •• 

'I hi-'li.iito 111 i-It'll .i\t*ii_"iiu ili'itj. Im^i-' s. 

Ni-\t ol Ins nil II and -hi)! • In- inaki s ir\ ii-w, 

Jti.iws iiiit till- hi'-l Kul alili--il lit till- I II",i , 

1 loMii with tin* laliiiit; loam I h- nC. «c run 
To lai c w nil jo\ iul m-w > his dioi-)- a.: --on 

1 > a n \. 


DREGS, SEDIMENT, DROSS, SCUM, 

uefu.se. 

DREGS, like the Germ.iii drec/i dirt, 
signilies the dirty part which separates 
from a liquor. iSEDIMKNT, from 
sedeo to sit, sigiiitles tliat winch settles 
at the bottom. DROSS is jirobahly 
but a variation of d/rcffs. SCUM, in 
the German srhaum, signifies the same 
as foam or frotli. REFUSE literally 
that wliicli is refu?ed or thrown away. 

All these tcnii'-i designate the worth¬ 
less part of any body; but drr^s is 
taken in a worse 6011*10 than sediment: 
for the drains is tliat which is alto¬ 
gether of no value; but the sediment 
may sometimes form a necessary part 
ot the body. The dre^s are mostly a 
sediment in liquors, but many thiiig.s 
art; a sediment which are not dre^>s. 
After the dre<j;s are taken away, there 
will frequently remain a sediment; the 
dre^^ are commonly the corrupt part 
which separates from compound liquid.*, 
as wine or beer ; the sediment consists 
of the heavy particles which belong to 
all simple liquids, not excepting water 
itself. The dre^s and sediment separate 
of themselves, but tlic scum and dross 
ore forced out by a process; the former 
from liquids, and the latter from solid 
bodies rendered liquid or otherwise. 


DULL, (il.OOMY, SAD, D1SM\L. 

DULL,in the low (icniidn dull, liigh 
German toll mad, M'l'l.sli ilol, dirl, 
foolish, tSwC., denotes propeilv a deleit 
ill the intcllei't. GlAlUMY is con¬ 
nected with the Ciennan ^Inmm, signi¬ 
fying the same as tarnished. .SAD 
is piobublv ctiniiected with se late and 
settled, signifying as much u.s vc.iaU; 
sorrow. DInMAL, compounded tif r//\ 
and nut! or molus, sigmlii .*, verv evil. 

Wlieii aj)plu‘d to nauiial olijeets, dn/l 
and »/oo/////denoti'the want ot iiect^s.saiy 
light or lite : 111 this sen^e im'tal'> are 
more or less dull according as tlu v aii' 
staiiH'd with <lirt; the wc.ilher i.s eiiln r 
dull or srltrmnj in diiferi'iil degrees ; 
that is, f/«//whi 11 the son i^. ohst-nred 
h\ <'l«»ud.s, and g^/oo///,y w lien the alum 
.sphere is tlarkei.ed hy logs or llm L 
clouds. deiiote.s not meiel) tin* 

want of that which is ne<'es.sur\, hut 
al.so the prc.sence of that vvluch i.s rc- 
]>ugnant to the senses; as a glare i‘f 
ligiit or a sound may he dismal. A 
room is dull, gloomi/, or dismal, iu;cord- 
ing to circuiiistuiices: it is dull if the 
usual quantity of light ainl bound he 
wanting; it is gloomi/ii' the darknesi4 
and stillness be very considerable ; it i;* 
dismal if it have only light enough t<i 
show it.s wretchedness; in this sense a 
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ilun^eoii in a dismal abodo. Sa/i is not 
applied so tnucli to sensible as moral 
objoets, ill which sense the distressin*^ 
events ol' human life, as the loss of a 
])ureiit or a child, is justly denominated 
sad. 

Wliilt* m.ui is {I ret.liner t(» tJie elements and a so. 
jiiiiiuer (u the hody, it iiiti>it l>o rontmil tusiil'mil its 
iiwn (|uiL-knt‘&i uml spiiilu.ility to the dulness uf' its 
MjhieJe. .South. 

Aclnllea’ \iiMt)i. to flreece the <lir»'fiil spring 
Of wues itiniiiiiiliei'il, Ikm\ iilv L'tidiless, smu 1 

'I'ii.it VM.illi wliu li liinid III I’iiil. ’i. y.oowy ieip:M 

'J')n- soul', ol cliicU nntiiiii‘l\ ul.iin. I'l.vi. 

I'.ii mu.* hiiijf thl<.ll^'!l .ili (he diivky an 

'1 i.(‘ thii U ll.iniit)^ -iliot a liiMiri' .;liie. 

lli'iiijll ul I'niKi- 'i' .1-j.liiri‘1 iinli.ijijii'.x tinU't 
.111.1 l:is c.i. It a sii.eniii |i..t ti.' \i 1..'..•Ill out if lh«* 
w 11 . i'.y .1 ' f / lull \ eiy ill'•id-'iila! de.itli. Suinii. 

In iTiiMi'd to the Iimiik' of mind which 

(I 'ton.itevl h\ these leiuw, it will be 
ea-'i'. perceived rro’ii tin* abo\e cxplu- 
iKilMti. slioiit circum.'vtanccs pro- 

di.ri' diiJhU'ss, any chaa>;i‘, lioweier 
'Ill.ill, lu llie iiMiiil flo'V of .'pirits may 
Ik'Ic.uu'I (lu^^ (jr/oi'fi \.eioli^ lu av\ 
Oil llie iiiiiul, and oim". a tuin to tlie 
r llccti iii> ami the uiuionuiti in : de- 
sp indnij; thoujht'.of lulunt} wall .spread 
:i .e/'/ 07 i o\er ever) oilier <ibjeet. Su i 
mduMles a wounded state ol the heart: 
liehnos ol unnuxid pain. 

A I.MU 

(/it.V, d.'ad ill luck, &o w 

.^H.MtsPK Oil . 

Ni'^h'ct -j-ii'.ids (/‘.i.iinHirvt ujiotl tin* r tiiininur u.'d 
til iki ^ ill' III utov' hiilli'ii niid tiucomcroilde 

C'oI.I.li.K. 

.‘'IS ii. t\c <• imji.viuoim tiuni cic'i 'liip we lust, 

NNii'i 'Ills out'pri'.id its thi* iin<’tju.%l stmi.', 

S'lti ii.r till II loss, bill jtijuil ol out iue. t'jiMtt. 

DniMil.l-', LASTlNtJ, PEKMAMiiNl. 

DIJR.VULK is said of lliin^^s that 
aie intended to reiiiain a "horter lime 
than lliat wiiieh is i..\SriN(4: and 
1M:RM.VNKNT expresses less than 
ilundilt'. from llie l.atin 

(ftiru.s hard, iX'peets the texture of 
jiodie', an I marks their eapaeil) to Imid 
out: id^finu:, from tlu‘ \erh to / !.\f or 
tlio udjeelne /o.v/, sionides to remain 
the la<*t or hme<*.st, and is a]»p leald.* 
onlj to t'.at wliieli i.'i .suj)l>.>se(l of llie 
1 »n^ 4 est ilui'ali tii. Pcrdhitienft Ironi tiie 
La I in \iennanco, siomlies iviuanniip( to 
the ond. 

Dur.ibl^ is natmally said of material 
Bubsluncos; and insitu^ of those which 
are spiritual: althui;;h m ordmar\ dis¬ 
course sometnucs the) exchansie oilice.s: 
Virmanent u])[)lies more to the uilUirsof 
men. That winch pen. lies ([uiekly is 


not durable : tliat which ccascs quickly 
is not lading ; that which is only for a 
time is not permanent. Stone is more 
(larnhle than iron, and iron than wood : 
in the feudal times animositie.s between 
familie.s used to be lusting • a clerk lias 
nut a permanent situation in an office. 

If wrilinij-, bt'tliiii durAhh', .ind m.'i\ p.S' fiutn aui* 
to throiiiiti ttic* wliuli' cnur'.e of time, how i-.i.ri'liil 
fitiMiiiii iin iiiilhor In* of not oommitliug any thin,' to 
jnint lh.it ni.iy rorriipt poytoritj. Apdiso.v. 

I niii<<( dcsiie my f.iir ri-:idi-r-« to "ivi* a jirojifr ui- 
Ti'otion totlieir lu'oig idmiri'd ; iiundiTio w Irrh tin % 
mil a l•Itcll•.l\ .iiir to miiUi- tin iii-»eUe' llu; ol)’,.'( 1 ■> >>1 .i 
te.i'-oii.ibh* andadinirutiuu Annis. . 

I'.ind comi ii'ht* id' .ill things in law of i paw'i 
u> 'it b.ib't.iiiti.d n.itiiiu. l>i,.\rK'u-M- 


DrnAiii.i:, const\nt. 

DURABILITY (v. Durable- hes in 
the tbimf. CONSTANC’V (r ('an- 
lie*4 lu the ])erson. What h 
(furalili! i> so from Us inherent ’pro- 
piM't) : w’.i il Is r distant is so b\ th 
}))wer of llie mind. No (lurab/'> con¬ 
nexions can he loriiied where avarice 
or lust pretaiis, 

<utiii‘-l «'i'• !i u I* b.id.Iv 111; . in.'i.’i-d, ami eoMi in 
fho d«*].!h''*1 I'l II .•I'.im.'j Imva laid Uu* f.iie(.i,iti>'!i 
oltowi-i.iig .iu.( fi'ir.U. < i'lu.viIlf'S ill uKr. 

Sm.'o w I* < puniii'i" oin 'I h fi cuv^Umt hcMil m 

hi I'lMi* i\n II a 'Ui li a t.'inpfi, riB in.i> in* oir 
b si 'i!jn oil a 1 ti.f ilfi* IS I 1 U. ’ Si j. hi i. 

Dl NATION. TIMK. 

Iv the philosophical ?tMi«e, acPOi'dim: 
to Mr. Locke, Tl.MK is that mode m 
DURATION which is f.rnied in the 
mind by its own power of ob'ertinix an 1 
im'usunnjx the pas'-iiio' oh|eels. In thi. 
vulijar sen^e, in whicli (///ru/fo.v is ,s)- 
iioiiMnous with time, it shin Is f.-r Ihe 
time oW/«/*u/m//, and is more paitu-u- 
lurlv ajiplicable to the ohjecls winch aie 
said to last; time heiiiu im])lo\ed in 
‘•eii'er.il tor whatevir pas'Cs in the 
wel l I. 

Durait n comprehends the beuinniiu; 
an-l eii i of .111) ]nu‘ti n of tune, that i-' 
till* how loll;; of a thmo ; (inte is cin- 
plo)cd iii'ire rre([';eu;!) lor the pusTicular 
p.irlion itself, name!), the tune when; 
Avo mark the of a sound friim 

the tune of its eomineuecniefit to tiu* 
/////f'that It eeu'es: the duration of .i 
piuieo's ici^ni is an ohjeet of panienlar 
toiu'eiu to liis siihjecu if ho be eillu r 
very *rood ur the ie\er^e: the ti i.e i.i 
which ho veio'iis IS marked b) exiruM- 
(linar\ events: the historian eompiiu-s 
the duration of reijfiis and of eAeiit" in 
order to determine the uiiiiquii) of a 
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nation; he fixes the exact time when 
each person begins to reign and when 
he dies, in order to determine the num¬ 
ber of years that each reigned. 

I think another piobable conjecture (rcspcclm;; 
the soul s immoit.ililN ) may bo raised horn oui ap- 
pi'tito to (iutntwn itself. Steki.I!.. 

The of the fool is long becaiise he does not 
know what to do with it; tiiat of the wise man, be¬ 
cause he «listiugiii-.hes every momeut of it w ith useful 
or amusing' thoughts. Addiso.v. 


DUTIFUL, OHKDIFNT, RESPECTFUL. 

DUTIFUL signifies full of a sense 
of duty or lull of what belongs to duty. 
OBKDIENT signifies ready to obet. 
RESPECTFUL signifus literally full 
of respect. 

The obedient and resjjectfiil are but 
modes of the dutiful: we may be 
dutiful without being either obedient or 
respectful; but we are so far dutiful 
as we arc either obedient or respecfjul. 
Duty denotes what is due from one 
being to another; it is independent of 
all eircunistances: obedience and re- 
sped are relative depending upon 

the character and station of individuals: 
as wc owe to no one so much as to our 
parents, we are said to be dutiful to no 
earthly being besides; and in order to 
deserve the name of dutiful^ a child 
during the period of his childhood ought 
to make a parent's will to be his law, 
and at no future period ought that will 
ever to be an object of inditference: we 
may be obedient and respectful to others 
besides our parents, although to them 
obedience and respect arc in the highest 
degree and in the fir.st case due ; yet 
servants are enjoined to he obedient to 
their masters, wives to their husbands, 
and subjects to their king. Respectful 
is a term of still greater latitude than 
either, I’or as the characters of men us 
much as their stations demand respect^ 
there is a respectful deportment due 
tow'ards every superior. 

Fm one cruel invent we meet with a thousand un- 
•Jut'jul childien, Anm-oN. 

The obedipnrt! of children to their parents is tlie 
basis of all goseinnient, and set liirlh a-, the measuic 
of that whii h wo owe to those whom I’ro- 

vidonce hiiH placed over us, AnoisoN. 

Let your bcii.itiuur towards your superiors in 
dignity, age, leuruing, or anv distinguished excel¬ 
lence, bo lull of rasped and deference. 

Haul or Chatham. 

DUTY, OBLIGATION. 

DUTY, as we see in the preceding 
section, consists altogether of what is 


right or due from one being to another. 
OBLIGATION, from the Latin obli^n 
to bind, signifies the bond or necessity 
which lies in the thing. 

All duty depends uiioii moral obliga¬ 
tion which subsists between man and 
man, or man and his Maker; in this 
abstract sense, therefore, there can he 
no duty without a previous obligation, 
and where there is an obligation it in¬ 
volves a duty; but in the vulgar accep¬ 
tation, duly is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations; obli¬ 
gation only to particular circunistuiiccs 
or modes of action : we ha\e duties to 
perform as parents and children, a.s 
hu.shaiids anil wi\es, aw ruleis and suli- 
jects, as neighbours ami cilizeiis: the 
ilehtor is under an obligation to dis¬ 
charge a debt; and he who has promised 
is under an obligation to fulfil his 
promi''e: a conscientious man, there¬ 
fore, never loses siglitofthe obligations 
which he has at dilferent limes to dis¬ 
charge. The duty is not so peremptory 
as the obligation ; the obligation is nol 
so lasting as the (Intij: our idfectioiis 
impel us to the discharge of duty ; iii- 
tere.st or necessity impels us to the 
discharge of an obligation: it mu\ 
tho'clbre sunietimcs happen llial flu* 
man whom a sense of duty cannot 
actuate to do that which is right, w dl 
not be alile to withstand the obligation 
under winch he has laid him.self. 

The ways of Ileav'n, Jiuig'il by a pii\,ile bre.»',l, 

Is often wh.it's our pin ate inleiest. 

Ami tliereloie tho-'e who would thai will obey, 
Without then interest must tlieii duty wei;^h 

iMiroKN. 

No ni.iii e-ui be uiulei an Miynttim to believe aii\ 
tiling, w ho h.ith not Mitncient uumiih wherel>y he in.iv 
be assured th.it smli a thing is true. Tili.oison. 


E. 

K\<ii:k, KAKNKST, SKKKHJS. 

EAGER, V. Avidity. EARNEST 
most probably comes from the thing 
earnest, in Saxon thornest a jiledge, or 
token of a person’s real intentions, 
whence the word has been cmploved to 
qualify the state of any one s mind, a« 
settled or fixed. SERIOUS, in Latin 
serius or sine rtsu, signifies without 
laughter. 

Eager is used to qualify the desires 
or passions; earnest to qualify the 
wishes or sentiments; the former has 
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either a physical or moral application, 

ne latter altogether a applica* 

t.i3n : a child is eager to t^et a plaything; 
a hungry person is eager to get food ; a 
covetous man is eager to seize whatever 
comes witlun his grasp: a person is 
earnest in solicitation; earnest in ex¬ 
hortation ; earnest in devoti n. Eager¬ 
ness IS mostly faulty, it cannot be too 
early restrained in children. 

With joy tlu> amhitiottii youth his mother lieani, 
A.iu\t engvr lor the Juuruey, suou preimi'd. 

Dryokn. 

Whence this term is with particular 
propriety applied to brutes. 

The p:intiti;' sIcivIh imputifnt furj breathe, 

Hut hiKut uijii tremble at the ^ulf beneutti; 
t ntfcr llie> Mew <1 the piospct t daik and deep. 

Vast was the leap, and hcauloit}' hung tbe steep. 

Poi'K. 

Earnestness is always taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction of 
tlie mind, accompanied with the warmth 
of the heart in a good cause. 

Tlien even superuir to ambition, we 

Willi r e\e untifipalo those iwencs 

01 hiipptness and wonder. Tiiou'^uN. 

A person is said to be earnest, or in 
earnest; a person or thing is said to be 
serious: the former characterizes the 
temper of the mind, the latter charac¬ 
terizes the object itself. In regard to 
|>erson^, m which alone they are to be 
compared, earnest expresses more than 
serious; the firmer is opposed to luke- 
warniness, the latter to uncoiiceriied- 
ness: we are earnest as to our N^ishes 
or our persuasions; we are serious as to 
our intentions; the earnestness with 
which we address another depends upon 
the force of our coriNictioii; the serious¬ 
ness with which we address them de- 
fiends upon our sincerity, andthenaiure 
of the subject: the preacher earnest/i/ 
exhorts his hearers to lay aside their 
sms; he seriaushj admoni.shes those 
who are guilty of irregularities. 

Ill* wliifli prajoili in due sort is then-by mad«* tlio 
moic attfiiiiw u't li'Mi, ami he winch bcaicth tin* 
moil* rnniesf Ui praj, loi the Imic wliicli wc bestow 
as well III the one as tin* other IIooki-k. 

It is baldly jHwsible to sit down to tlu* srttons 
pcru'.al of Vir'dl “ ''orks, but a man shall rise moie 
disiMised to virtue an I goodness. Wai.sh. 

EAUNKST, PLEDGE. 

In the proper sense, the EARNEST 
(v. Eager) is given as a token of oiir 
being in earnest in the promise w»^ have 
made; the PLEDGE,in all probability 
from plico to fold or implicate, signitie.s 
a security by which we are engaged to 


indemnify for a loss. The eames has 
regard to the confidence inspired ; the 
pledge has regard to the bond or lie 
produced : when a contract is only ver¬ 
bally formed, it is usual to give earnest; 
whenever money is advanced, it is 
common to give a pledge. 

In the figurative application the terras 
bear the same analogy: a man of genius 
sometimes, though not always, gives an 
earnest in youth of his future great¬ 
ness; children are the dearest pledges 
of alfcction beiw’een parents. 

Nature hat wove into the huin:in mind 
Thu anxious care lor niines we leaie ladiiml, 

T* extend our luiriow \ jews be\oiifl the tomb. 

And give an earnest of u lile to come. Jxnyns. 

F.iire-,t of stars last iii the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sute pledge o( di> ill it crow n st the smiling morn, 

itli tiiy blight circlet praiae him in thy .sphcie. 

M; 7/1 ON. 

EASE, QUIET, UEST, REPOSE. 

EASE, like the French aise glad 
comes from the Armoric aez, Webb 
liau'Zt Corni&h liedli, Irish eas<rudhy 
Saxon aeth, all m the sense of ease or 
relief from any outward annoyance, with 
which IS connected the Latin otiuni^ in 
Itulian agio leisure or exemption from 
lab ir, and the Greek quiet. 

QUIET, in Latin quietusy probably 
from the Greek Kupat to he down, signi¬ 
fies a Iving posture. Whether the word 
REST comes from the Saxon resfy 
German rust, ruhe, &c. peace, or from 
the Latin resto to stand still or make 
halt, it signifies properly cessation of 
motion. REPOSE comes from the 
Latin reposuiy perfect of repono to place 
back, signif)ing the state of placing 
one’s self backward in an ea^y posture. 

The idea of a motionless state is 
common to all these terms : ease and 
quiet respect action on the body ; rest 
and repose respect the action of the 
h idy : we are easy or quiet when freed 
from any external agency that is pain¬ 
ful ; wc have rest or repose when the 
body is no longer in motion. Ease 
denotes an exemption from any painful 
agency in general; quiet denotes an 
exemption from that in particular, which 
noise, disturbance, or the violence of 
others, may cause; we are easy, or at 
ease, when the body is in a posture 
agreeable to itself, or when no circum¬ 
jacent object presses unequally upon it; 
we are quiet when there is an agreeable 
stillness around: our ease may be dis 
turbed either by internal or externa 
s 
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causes; our quiet is most commonly 
disturbed by external objects. 

By this we pluiuly view the two innKJSthumeg Unit 
choke a kingdom’s welfare, ease and wantoniiess. 

Bacon. 

But eavf quiet, n gocnre retieat, 

A hnrinle-.s life that know s not how to client, 

^^Uh liomebred plenty the lich owner bless. 

And rnr.il pleasures ci-owu hia happiness. Dryden. 

I?est simply denotes the cessation of 
motion ; r^ose is that sjiecies of rest 
which is af^reeable after labour: we rest 
as circumstances require; in this sense, 
our Creator is said to have rested from 
the work of creation : repose is a cir¬ 
cumstance of necessity; the weary seek 
repose; there is no human being to 
whom it 13 not sometimes indispensable. 
We may rest in a standing posture; we 
can repose only in a lying position : the 
dove which Noah first sent out could 
not find rest for the sole of its foot; 
soldiers who are hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to 
take repose: the night is the time for 
rest; the pillow is the place for repose. 

(irent wits tn madness surely are allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide: 

Else why shouM he, with wealth and honours blest, 
hefuse Ills age the needful hours of rest. Dryuen. 

I all the livelong day 
Consume in medit itioti deep, recluse 
From human converse, nor at shut of eve 
Enjoy repuse. Pnitirs. 

Rest may be as properly applied to 
things as to persons; repose is figura¬ 
tively applied to things. 

The peacefuliieasanl to the wars is press’d. 

The liclds lie lallow, in luglorioUb nst. Drvoyn, 

Nor can the tortur’tl wave here find repose. 

But r,auing still amid the sluiggy rucks. 

Now flashes o'ei the scaUer'dtragir.ents. Thomson. 

KA.SE, EASINF.S.S, FACILITY 
LIGHTNESS. 

EASE iv. Ease) denotes either the 
abstract state of a person or quality of 
a thing; EASINESS, from easy, sig¬ 
nifying liaving ecLse^ denotes simply an 
abstract quality which serves to charac¬ 
terize the thing ; a person enjoys ease, 
or he has an easiness of disposition. 

Ea^e is the utmost that can be hoped from a se¬ 
dentary and unactive haldt. Johnson, 

His yielding to them in one thing might happily 
put them in hope, that time would breed the like 
easiness of condi'sceuding further unto them. 

Hooker, 

Ease is said of that which is borne, 
or that which is done ; easiness and 
FACILITY, from the Latin fadlis 
easy, most commonly of that which is 
done; the former in application to the 
thing as before, the latter either to the 
person or thing* we speak of the 


easiness ot the task, but of a person s 
facility in doing it; we judge of the 
easiness of a thing by comparing it witn 
others more difficult; we judge of a 
person’sby comparing him with 
others, who are less skilful. 

Nothing is more subject to mistake and disap 
pointmeiit than iinticipiited jiidgmimt, concrrtiitig 
the easiness or difliciilty of any uudertukiug. 

Johnson. 

Every one must have remarkiHl the facility with 
which the kindness of others is sometimes gamed by 
those to whom he never could have imparted his 
own Johnson. 

Ease and LIGHTNESS are both 
said of what is to be borne ; the former 
in a general, the latter in a particular 
sense. Whatever presses in any form 
i.s not easy; that which presses by excess 
of weight is not lif;ht: a coat may be 
easy from its make; it can he li^ht 
only from its texture. A work is easy 
which requires no particular effort cither 
of body or mind from any one performing 
it; a work is light as far as it requires 
no bodily effort, or not more than what 
the individual can easily make w'ho has 
to perform it. 

Tho sen ice of Ood, in the solemn nssemblj ot 
Baint4, is a work though easy, yet wilhal \eiy 
Weighty and of great respect. IIookek. 

Well ple.is’d were all liii filends, the task was light. 
The tather, mother, daughter, they invite. Dryuln. 

The same distinction exists between 
their derivatives, to ea.u, facilitate, and 
lighten; to ease is to make easy or free 
from pain, as to ease a person of his 
labour; io facilitate is to render a thing 
more practicable or less ditficult, as to 
facilitate a person’s progress; lolighten 
is to take off an excessive weight, us to 
lighten a person’s burdens. 

With all my soul, ho thus reply’d nguin. 

I’ll snetid iiiy dearest blmKl, to ease thy pain. Toi'K. 

It is material for .my t>crsoa who intends to carry 
into execution such a puriHise as this (setting fire lii 
guii{>nwtlt>r). ihul It shoiilii not be executed t«M> e-aui, 
in order to faaiUate the party’s escaji*. 

State T»iai..s. 

But strixo 

la odices of love, bow we may lighten 

Each other's burden in our sliare of woe. Milton 

EASY, READY. 

EASY (r. Ease, Easiness) signifies 
here a freedom from obstruction in 
ourselves. READY, in German hcreit, 
Latin paratus, signifies prepared. 

Easy marks the freedom of being 
done; ready the disposition or willing¬ 
ness to do ; the former refers mostly to 
the thing or the manner, the latter to 
the person ; the thing is easy to lie 
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done: the person is ready to do it: it is 
easy to make professions of friendship 
in the ardor of the nioinent; but every 
one is not ready to act up to them, 
when it interferes with his convenience 
c»r interest. As epithets, both are op¬ 
posed to difficult, but agreeably to the 
above explanation of the terms ; the 
former denotes a freedom from such 
difliciilttes or obstacles as lie in the na¬ 
ture of the thing itself: the latter an 
exemption from such as lie in the temper 
and character of the person ; hence we 
say a person is easy of access whose 
situation, rank, employments, or cir¬ 
cumstances, do not prevent him from 
admitting others to his presence ; he is 
ready to hear when he himself throws 
no obstacles in the way, when he lends 
a willing ear to what is said. So like- 
wis»e a task is said to be eary; a person s 
wit, or a person’s reply, to be ready. 

ir to n<< siiy«l*nl were good to (!<•, 

('li.i|>4‘U It.td Imk-u chtirches. and [KXJi mfii’n cottigea 
ptiUcfH. SHAKSPLABE. 

Til** s<*(ir|iuiii, remhf Ut receive tli> laws, 

\ icKU halt hiH re^iiou uud orntractii lu» cU«<. 

Dkvdik 

ElUTLLITION, EFFERVESCENCE, 

F1*: It M1;NTA TION, F E H M EN T . 

These technical terms have a strong 
resemblance in their signification, but 
they are not strictly synontmous; they 
ha\e strong characteristic differences. 
EBULLITION, from the Latin ebul~ 
litio and ehullio, compounded of e and 
ball in to \>oil forth, marks the commotion 
of a liquid acted upon hy fire, and in 
chemistry it is said of two substances 
which, by penetrating each other, ot'ca- 
sion bubbles to ris.e up. EKFERVES- 
ChlNCE, from the Latin effervescentiay 
and efftn-vesra t) grow bet, marks the 
eomiiioti'in which is excited in liquors 
by a combination of substances; sucti 
us of acids, which are mixed and coni- 
iin)iil\ produce heat. FERMENT, or 
FERMENTATION, from the Latin 
fermentaUo and fermentum or fern- 
mentum, from fervea to grow hot, marks 
tne internal movement which is excited 
III a liquid of itself, by which its com¬ 
ponents undergo such a change or de¬ 
composition, as to form a new body. 

KbuUilion is a more violent action 
than effervescence; ferment and fer¬ 
mentation are more gradual and per¬ 
manent than either. Water is exposed 
to ebullition when acted upon by any 
powerful degree of external heat; iron 


in aqua fortis occasions an effervescence ; 
beer and wine undergo a ferment or 
fermentation before they reach a state 
of perfection. These terms are applied 
figuratively to moral object--. The pas¬ 
sions are exposed to ebullitions; the 
heart and affections to effervescence 
when powerfully awakened by partbmlar 
objects. The minds or spirits particularly 
of numbers may bo in a ferment or fer^ 
mentation. If the angry humors of an 
iras»cible temper be not restrained in 
early life, thc> but too frequently break 
forth in the most dreadful ebullitions in 
maturer years; religious zeal, when not 
constrained by the sober exercise of 
judgment, and corrected by sound know¬ 
ledge, is an unhappy eff^vescence that 
injures the cause which it espouses, and 
often proves fatal to the individual hy 
whom it is indulged: the ferment pro¬ 
duced by public measures may often en¬ 
danger the public peace. 

Millxiurn. imli'ed, u ck»'g\muii, atUckt**! it (Orj- 
d**ii !• iiut hiti k litfL’m to l>u the* ibulli- 

twin **f H mind agitiii'd i>> sliougfr rekeottin'nl tli.in 
bad iHunry can tfxciie. * JuiiNbON 

Drjdfn’s. wa.s not one of the gentle boeoni**; he 
har<li> concededlo\e Initiu jtsturbulent 
M iih home other desires. Jommsom. 

The tumult of the woild raises that rnger fermcn- 
t itiun oi Hpint which wiil ever be sending luith the 
daiigcruub lumes ul fully. bx.AiR. 

ECCLE:5.1AST1C, DIVINE, THEOLO¬ 
GIAN. 

An ecclesiastic derives his 
title from the oUice which be bears in 
the ecclesia or church ; a DIVINE and 
THEOLOGIAN from his pursuit alter, 
or engagement in. divine or theobii^ical 
matters. An ecclesiastic is connected 
with an episcopacy ; a divine or theolo- 
f^ian is unconnected with any form of 
church government. An ecclesiastic 
need not in his own person perform any 
otiice, although he fills a station; a 
divine not only fills a station, but actu¬ 
ally performs the olili e of teaching; a 
theologian neither fills any particular 
station, nor discharges any specific duty, 
but merely follows the pursuit of study¬ 
ing theology. An ecclesiastic is not 
always a divine^ nor a divine an eccle¬ 
siastic ; a divine is always more or less 
a theologian, but every theologian is 
not a divine. Among the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics all monks, and in the Church of 
England the various dignitaries who 
perform the episcopal functions, are 
entitled ecclesiastics. There are but few 
22 
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denominations of Christians who have 
not appointed teachers who are called 
divines. Professors or writers on the- 
ology are peculiarly denominated theo^ 
logians. 

uur uld monks seldom let uny of their 

kilims depart in {leaue, who hud eiideuvouiud lo di- 
miuibti Llie power or wealth of M'hich the t cclei^iastics 
were in tliose times po:>sessed. AowsoN. 

Nor shall I dwell on our excellence in nietuphy 
sicul spee.ilutions; l>eeuuM\ he that leads the works 
of our d'Vities will e.isily diseoxer liow' far human 
subtiity has been able to penetrate. Juif\suN 

1 looked on that sermon as the public declaiatiuu 
of a man much coniieotcd with literary euballers, in- 
triguiuj' philosophers, and polilicui theuiigtans. 

ItUUKE. 

TO ECLIPSE, OBSCURE. 

ECLIPSE, in Greek fKXinraiQ, comes 
from ticXfiTTw to fail, sijfiiifyin'r to cause 
a failure of liy:ht. OBSCURE, from 
the adjective obscure {v. Dark)* signifies 
to cause the intervention of a shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral 
application eeltpse is taken in a parti¬ 
cular and relative signification; obscure 
is used in a general sense. Heavenly 
bodies are eclipsed by the intervention 
of other bodies between them and the 
beholder; things are in general obscured 
which are in any way rendered less 
striking or visible. To eclipse is there¬ 
fore a species of obscuring, that is 
always obscured which is eclipsed; but 
every thing is not eclipsed which is ob¬ 
scured. So, figuratively, real merit is 
eclipsed by the intervention of superior 
merit; it is often obscured by an un¬ 
gracious exterior in the possessor, or by 
his unfortunate circumstances. 

S.ircaflm8 may eclipse thine own. 

But cannot blur m> lust renown. Boili r. 

Among those who are the most richly endowed by 
nature and accompliihed by then owiiindubtrv. how 
few are theie whose viriues are not obscured by the 
ignorance, prejudice, or envy of their beliuldeis. 

Adoison. 

ECOXOMTCAL, ECONOMY, vide p. 690. 
ECSTASY, RAPTURE, TRANSPORT. 

There is a strong resemblance in the 
meaning and application of these words. 
They all express an extraordinary ele¬ 
vation of the spirits, or an excchsive 
tension of the mind. ECSTASY marks 
a passive state, fi-orn the Greek iKrratns 
and to stand, or be out of oneself, 

out of one’s mind. RAPTURE from 
the Latin rapio, to seize or carry away ; 
and TRANSPORT from trans and 
fPirto to carry beyond oneself, rather 
designate an active state, a violent im¬ 
pulse with which it hurries itself forward. 


Ecstasy and rapture are always ples- 
surable, or arise from pleasurable causes 
transport respects either pleasurable or 
painful feelings : joy occasions ecstasies 
or raptures : joy and anger have their 
transports. An ecstasy benumbs the 
faculties; it will take away the power 
of speech and often of thought; it is 
commonly occasioned by sudden and 
unexpected event.s: rapture, on the 
other hand, often invigorates the powers, 
and calls them into action ; it frequently 
ari.ses from deep thought; the former is 
common to all persons of ardent feelings, 
but more particularly to children, igno¬ 
rant people, or to such as have not their 
feelings under control ; rapture, on ihe 
contrary, is applicable to persons with 
superior minds, and to circumstances 
of peculiar importance. Transports are 
sudden bursts of passion which, from 
their vehemence, may lead to intem¬ 
perate actions: a reprieve from the 
sentence of death will produce an ec¬ 
stasy or delight in the pardoned criminal 
Religious contemplation is calculated 
to produce holy raptures in a mind 
strongly imbued with pious zeal: in 
transports of rage men have committed 
enormities whicli liave cost them hitter 
tears of repentance ever after: youth is 
the period in which transports of delight 
are mostly felt. 

Whut lull»w»'d was all eritasy and trance. 

Imuiuital luuutl my kwimming «y«s did 

dance. Lkiukk. 

By sw^ifl det;ice8 llie line of nature woikn, 

And warn)!! the Uisuiii, till ut last 6ubhiu’d 
To rapture and I'litliusiastic heat, 

W'u feel the jiieiteui Deity. Thomson 

Witness the neglect 
Ofull f.iuiiliar )>ios|iect8, tho' beheld 
With hansiiurt once AKKN-ins. 

EDIFICE, STRUCTURE, EABRIC. 

EDIFICE, in Latin esdijirium from 
cedijico or cedes and facto to make a 
house, signifies properly the house made. 
STRUGrURE, from the Latin slruc- 
tura and sirtto to raise, signifies the 
raising a thing, or the thing raised. 
FABRIC, from the Latin fabrico, sig¬ 
nifies either the act oi fabricating or 
the thing/tt6rica^crf. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always 
applied to a building; structure and 
fabric are either employed as abstract 
actions, or the results and fruits of 
actions: in the former case they are 
applied to many objects besides build 
iiigs; structure relerring to the act of 
raising or setting up together; fabrtc 
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to that of framing or contriving. As 
edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re¬ 
quires nu mudificatiun, since it conveys 
of Itself the idea ot something su|)crior: 
the word structure must alwa\s be 
qualified; it is employed only to desig¬ 
nate the mode of action * fabric is itself 
a species of epithet, it designates the 
object as something contrived by the 
power of art or by design Edifices 
dedicated to the service of religion have 
in all ages been held sacred : it is the 
business of the architect to estimate the 
rneiits or demerits of any structure: 
wIk^ii w’e take a survey of the vast 
fabric of the universe, the mind becomes 
bewildered with contemplating the in¬ 
finite power of its Divine author. 

The leviMliTs only i»er\«*rt the nutuial order of 
Ihiii^H ; the> lo.id thi> edxjn eof soevety . hy settiii;' U|i 
in the air whdt the hulniitv ut the stxutture r«s|itiies 
to be on the ^'luuud. liuuhc. 

B\ destiny rompell d, and in despair, 

'i’lie tlieeks (’lew wear) ol the tedimiH war. 

And, liy Minunuaid, a fiitr.c reai'd. Dryoln. 

When employed in the abstract sense 
of actions, structure is limited to objects 
of mugiutude, or such as consist of com- 
plicaied paits; fabric is extended to 
e\ery thing in which art or contritance 
IS rcquiMte ; heiwe we may speak ol the 
A7/‘MC///re of \esscls, and the fabric of 
cloih, iron ware, or the fabric of states, 
the uni\erse, &c. 

In the whole itructitrc and ronstitutiun of thin;''>, 
(>o<l hath nIiiiwd himself to be Uvuuiuble to \irtiie< 
and iiiiiiiicul to vice and guilt Ulaiu. 

The cloud-cap) toweis, the uorgeous p.iluces, 

'1 he Holemii tenipieti the gie.it i;loli itbUil, 

Yea, all which il iiilieiit bh ill di.sbidve, 

And, like tlie haseleK>, ftlmc ot a vUiun, 

Leave not a wricek b> laud. SHAuarbAKt.. 

EDUCATION, INSTKUCTION, 
BREEDING. 

INSTRUCTION and BREEDING 
are to EDUCATION as parK to a 
whole: instruction respects the coin- 
luunication of knowledge, and breeding 
respects the munners or outward con¬ 
duct ; but edavatini comprehends not 
only both these, but tne formation of 
the mind, the regulation of the heart, 
and the estabh>hnieiit of the principles : 
good * instruction makes one wiser; 
good breeding makes one more polished 
and agrecalile: good education makes 
one real 1 1 good. A want of education 
will alwajs be to the injury if not to the 
ruin of the suiferer: a want of instruc¬ 
tion is of more or less inconvenience, 
according to circumstances* a N>aiit of 


breeding only unfits a man for the so¬ 
ciety of the cultivated. Education be¬ 
longs to the period of childhood and 
youth; instruction may be given at 
diflerent ages; good-breeding is best 
learnt in the early part of life. 

A n.othor ttdls her infant that two atul two make 
four, the childrcmemberii till* pioposition, and is able 
to count lour for all the piirpost^ti of iile, till (he 
course of hi8 education hiiii^b tiira among {diiloso- 
pherb, who fright liini from hi<i iormi'r knowledge, hy 
teiliiig him that lour ib a ceitaiii aggiegate of iiiiilb. 

JoilNf-oN. 

To illuslrate one thing h> its rcsemhl.ini-e to an¬ 
other, Imb heeti iilwavb the must pupulai .md idh. a 
t loub art of tnstm tim. Juiissos. 

M\ ahrii.i'l h.ith hliowii me tnoie of the 

wot Id titan \uius liab done. Wkni w’ukju. 


TO KFFr.CT, PRODUCE, PERFORM. 

The two latter are in reality included 
in the former; what is effected is> both 
pt oduced and performed; but v\ hat is 
produced or per/onned is not alwins 
efi'ected. 1o EFFECT, in Latin ef 
jeetus, participle oi' ejficin, compounded 
of e and facto^ signifies to make out 
anjlhing. To PRODUC E, from the 
Ldtm/>iro(/«ro, signifiess literally to draw 
forth. To PERFORM, compounded 
ot fter and forniy signifies to form 
thoroughly or carry tlirou^h. 

To produce signifies to bring some¬ 
thing forth or into existence; to per¬ 
form to do something to the end: to 
effect i'l to produce an efiect h) perform¬ 
ing • whatever is effected is the conse¬ 
quence of a specific design; it ahvajs 
requires, therefore, a rational aiicnt to 
effect' what is produced may follow m- 
cidentully, or arise trom tne action of an 
irrational agent or an inanimate object; 
what is perjormed is done by specific 
cfiTorts; It IS, therefore, like effect^ the 
consequence of design, and requires a 
rational agent. To effect respects both 
the end and the means by which it is 
brought about; to prod we respects the 
end only ; to perjorm the means only. 
No person ought to calcuiute on effect¬ 
ing a rcfornialiuii in the morals of men, 
without the aid ot religion ; ciiaiiges both 
in individuals and communities are otten 
produced by trilles. 

Tin* muled pow ers of hell were ji ined logi*tlier fo» 
the dosUmtiuu ul muukiiid, wuich they tjff'ccted lu 
pail. AooibOM 

Though piudence dt>ei in a great nieiisiire pro 
dace our giKMl ur ill loitune, theie aie iiiauy uiiluie 
bueii ucciiireiiivs which peiveit the liiiest iK'heniet 
that cau be laid by huuiau wisdom Auumuii. 

Where tliere is a ]X)wei to perform, God dooa Hoi 
accept the will. 
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To effect is said of that which ema¬ 
nates from the mind of the agent him¬ 
self; to perform, of that which is 
marked out by rule, or prescribed by 
another. We effect a purpose; we per¬ 
form a part, a duty, or olfice. A true 
Christian is always happy when he can 
effect a reconciliation between parties 
who are at variance: it is a laudable 
ambition to strive to perform one's part 
creditably in society. 

He (God) did it, after onr furefutliers were re¬ 
duced to extremities, aud liad tired tliemselves by 
vanuiis attempts to brinj; this jjreat eud about, aud 
hud been baffled in all ol them, and had sntduwn at 
last iu despair of effecting U. Ai ter uukv. 

Some men are brave in battle who are weak in 
council, which daily experience sett befoio onr ejes; 
otliers deliberate wisely, but are weak in the per¬ 
forming part. Drvuen. 

EFFECTIVE, EFFICIENT, EFFEC¬ 
TUAL, EFFICACIOUS. 

EFFECTIVE signifies capable of 
effecting; EFFICIENT signifies lite¬ 
rally effecting; EFFECTUAL and 
EFFICACIOUS Mgiiily liaving the 
effect, or possessing the power to effect. 
Effective and efficient are used only in 
regard to physical objects: an army or 
u revenue is effective that can be eiii- 
plo\ed io effect any object: a cause is 
efficient that is adequate to produce an 
effect, 

I should snsprnd my congraliilationR on the new 
liberties of France, until 1 was inr<irined how it had 
been combined with guternment. with tlie di»eiphiio 
of the armies, and the uillecliuu of an ejfechve re¬ 
venue. UURKt. 

No Bcuicher has yet found the efficient e.iuse of 
sleep. Johnson. 

Effectual and efficacious are said of 
opeialions and intellectual objects: an 
end or result is effectual; the means 
are ejjicacious : a remedy or cure is ef¬ 
fectual that is in reality eflected; a 
medicine is efficacious that effects a 
cure. No effectual stop can be put to 
the vices of the lower orders, wdiile they 
have a vicious example from their su¬ 
periors: a seasonable exercise of se¬ 
verity on an oflender is often very effica¬ 
cious in quelling a spirit of insubordi¬ 
nation. When a thing is not found 
effectual, it is requisite to have recourse 
to farther measures; that which has 
been proved to be inefficacious should 
never be adopted. 

NotUing 80 iffcctually deadens the taste of the 
Bubliiue, as thui which is light aud radiant. Huhke. 

He who laliours to lessen the dignity of human 
nature. deBtrojs manv ejjiiutium m >U\es (oi pne- 
ivBiug woiihy ttctiouB. Wakjon. 


EFFUSION, EJACULATION. 

EFFUSION signifies the thing pour¬ 
ed out, and EJACULATION the thing 
ejaculated or thrown out, both indi¬ 
cating a species of terbal expression; 
the former either by utterance or in 
writing; the latter only by utterance 
The ejfusion is not so vehement or sud¬ 
den as the ejaculation; the ejaculation 
is not so ample or diffuse as the effusion ; 
effusion is seldom taken in a good sense; 
ejaculation rarely otherwise. An ef¬ 
fusion commonly Hows from a heated 
imagination uncorrected by the Judg¬ 
ment : it is, therefore, in general not 
only incoherent, but cxtiaNagant and 
seii&elcss; an ejaculation is produced 
by the warmth of the moment, but never 
without reference to some particular 
circumstance. Enthusiasts are full of 
extravagant effusions; contrite sinners 
will often express their penitence in 
pious ejaculations, 

llrain-sick opiniematora ple.ist' tliumsclvca in no¬ 
thing but the obteiiuvion of llicir own extrnip i.iiv 
(ffuitons. SoU’i II 

All which prayers of our Saviour’s and others of 
hk»‘ brevity are properly such ub we call tjavula- 
tious. SouiJi. 

ELDERLY, AGED, OLD. 

These three words rise by gradation 
in their scn.se; AGED denotes a greater 
degree of age than ELDERLY : and 
OJ..D still more than eillicr. Tiie el¬ 
derly man has passed the meridiiiii of 
life; the aged man is fast approaching 
the term of our existence; the old man 
has already reached this term, or has 
exceeded it. In conformity, however, 
to the vulgar prepossession against a}>e 
and its concomitant infirmities, the term 
elderly or aged is always more respect¬ 
ful than oldy which latter word is ol'teii 
used by way of reproach, and can seldom 
be used free from such an association, 
unless qualified by an epithet of praise, 
as good or venerable. 

I have a race of ordeily, cWci/y, pci-buns of both 
Bcxes, at my command. hwir- -i. 

A godlike race of heroes onet* 1 knew. 

Such as no more tliuse aged eyes Bliall view. 1 ‘oj-k. 

The field of combat fits the young and Ixild, 

Tite solemn council best becomes the old, Pui'e. 

ELIGIBLE, PREFERABLE. 

ELIGIBLE, or fit to be elected, and 
PREFERABJ,iE, fit to be prelerred, 
serve as epithets in the sense of cliooae 
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and prefer {v. To choose, j)refer); wliat 
is eligible is desirable in itself, what is 
preferable is more desirable than an¬ 
other. There may be many eligible 
situations out of which perhaps there is 
but one preferable. Of persons, how¬ 
ever, we say rather that they are eligible 
to an office than preferable, 

Tlu‘ condition is the most eligible to tbe 

mull who would improve liimself in virtue. 

Addihon. 

The Haying of Plato Ih, that laliour ia preferable 
lo idleness as bri|'htness to rusll lluoiii'S. 

1 I.CX^UTION, KLOQUKNCE, ORATOKY, 
RHETORIC. 

ELOCUTION and ELOQUENCE 
are derived from the same Latin verb, 
elnqunr to speak out. ORATORY, 
from oro to implore, signifies the art of 
making: a set speech. 

hlocution consists in the manner of 
delitery; eloquence in the matter that 
is delivered. VVe employ elocution in 
repeatinji the words of another; we em- 
])loy eloquei'ce to express our own 
thoujrhts and fceling.s. Elocution is 
retjuisite for an actor; eloquence for a 
s|)caker. 

Soft elaeufhn docs thy style renown, 

And the Bwoct accents of the peaceful gown, 

(iciitic or bli.iip <n curding to tiiy cinnre 

To l.vngli at folUea or to Usli at vice. DuviirN. 

He was long itmcli admired fi r his cloquenee 

IlUllNKT. 

Eloquence lies in the person: it is a 
natural gift: oratory lies in the mode of 
expression ; it is an aetjuired art. RHE¬ 
TORIC, from pfw to speak, is properly 
the theory of that art of which or at on/ 
ih the practice. But the term rheUmc 
may lie sometimes employed in an im¬ 
proper sense for the display of oratory 
or scientific speaking, speaks 

one s own feelings: it comes from the 
heart, and speaks to the heart: oratory 
is an imitative art; it describes what is 
felt by another. Rhetoric is cither in 
the technical sense the science of ora¬ 
tory, or oratory reduced to rule, or in 
the vulgar acceptation it is the affecta¬ 
tion of oratory. 

As harsh and Irn'gular sounds are nut harmony, 
so nuithpr is bunging a cushion oratoiy. Sw'irr. 

Bt* but a person in credit with tlic multitude, be 
shall be able to make popular rumbling stuff p;iss 
for high rhetoric and moving pleaching. South. 

Eloquence often consists in a look or 
an action; oratory must always be ac¬ 
companied with language. There is a 


dumb eloquence which is not denied 
even to the brutes, and which speaks 
more than all the studied graces of 
speech and action employed by the 
orator. 

Some other poets knew the ait of sjieakirig w**ll 
but Virgil, beyond this, knew the admirable si'ciet uf 
being eloquently silent. W ai.sii 


TO EMBARRASS, PERPLEX, EN¬ 
TANGLE. 

EMBARRASS {v. Difficulty) re¬ 
spects a person's manners or circum¬ 
stances ; PERPLEX (v. To distress). 
Ins views and conduct; ENTANGLE 
{V. To duett gage) is said of particular 
circumstances. limbarrassments de¬ 
pend altogether on oursehcs : the want 
of prudence and presem-e of mind is 
the common cause; perplexities de¬ 
pend on extraneous circumstances as 
well as ourselves; extensive dealings 
with others are mostl) attended with ;;<?/•- 
plcaities; entanglements arise ulo^tly 
from the evil designs of others. 4 hat 
embarrasses which interrupts the e\en 
c lurse or progress of one's actions : that 
petplexes which interferes with one’s 
decisions: that entangles which binds a 
jicr^ion in his actions. IVcuniary diffi¬ 
culties embarrass, or contending feel- 
ings> produce embarrassment; contrary 
counsels or interests peqdex ; the arti¬ 
fices of cunning entangle. Steadiness 
of mind pre\ents embarrassment in the 
outward behaviour. Firmness of cha¬ 
racter is requisite in the midst of per¬ 
plexities; caution must be employed to 
guard against entanglements. 

C«Tvniitp> hadsomiicli kindiiuss for Ik ii Oui.vi'lc, 
thal buwe\ei lit* vuilnii liiiii with abbiiul dU- 

tivsses, bo pivos him so much souse aud ^iltuo.ls 
may proser>u our estoi m. Joh.vson. 

It i<« scarcely pos«iblo, in tho rcguluiily and com- 
{Kisiiro of Ibo piuscut time, to iiti.i^e the tumult of 
absurdity and c lamour of cuntr.idictiou which 
ple.rrd doctrine, disorderi'd pr.ictice, and disturbed 
iKtth public and private quiet lu the litne of the re 
belliou. J()U.v.soN. 

I presume yon do not entangle yoiirmdf in the 
particular couiruvcraies between the llomamsts and 
us. Clahendon. 


EMBRYO, FCETUS. 

EMBRYO, in French embryon, 
Greek ffi(ipvov, from ^pvot to germi¬ 
nate, signifies the thing germinated. 
FG5TUS, in French foetus, Latin foetus, 
from foveo to cherish, signifies the 
thing cherished, both words referring to 
what is formed in the womb of the 
mother; but r-mhryo properly imulies 
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the first fruit of conception, and the 
foBtus that which is arrived to a ma¬ 
turity of formation. Anatomists tell 
us tliat the embryo in the human sub¬ 
ject assumes the character of foetus 
about the forty second day after concep¬ 
tion. 

Foetus is applicable only in its proper 
sense to animated beings; embryo has a 
figurative ap})lication to plants and 
fruits when they remain in a confused 
and imperfect state, and also a moral 
application to j)I<ins, or wliatever is 
roughly conceived in the mind, 

Tlie t)iipvi»h jay 

Sepkinjf lipr foot], willi ptise nii(;)il liavt* purloined 
The iiulutrn nut tliat held thee, swallowiug down 
Thy yet cliteu lultled l.iiiluile ul boughs 
And all thiue embryo vahtneas at a i;ulp. CnwrtR. 

EMISSARY, SPY. 

EMISSARY, in Latin emissaf'ius^ 
from emitto to send forth, signifies one 
sent out. SPY, in French esjnon, from 
the Latin specio to look into or look 
about, signifies one who searches. 

Both tiiese words designate a person 
sent out by a body on some public con¬ 
cern among their enemies; but tliey differ 
m ihcir office according to the etymo¬ 
logy of tlie words. The emissary i.s hy 
distinction sent forth ; ho is sent so as to 
mix with the people to whom he goes, 
to be in ai. places, and to as^o(•lale w ith 
every one iuiiuuluullj a.s may ,ser\e Isis 
purpose; the spy, on the other hand, 
tukeb his stition \>herever he can l-chi 
perceive wLatib pasbiiig; he keeps him¬ 
self at a distance I'ruiii all but buch as 
may partii ularly aid him in tlie object 
of his search. Although the offices of 
emissary and spy are neitlier of lliein 
honorable, yet that of the former is more 
disgraceful than that of the latter. 1 he 
emissary is generally employed hy those 
who have some illegitimate object to 
pursue; spies^ on the other hand, are 
employed by all regular go^ern^l^*nts 
in a time of warfare. Nations that are 
at \%ar semetimes send emissaries into 
the states of the enemy to excite civil 
commotions. At Sparta, the trade of a 
spy was not so vile as it has been gene¬ 
rally esteemed; it was considered as a 
self-devotion for the public good, and 
formed a part of their education. 

T]>p JesuiU sfnil o\er rmtssanee with instrurtionii 
to personate thembelves luemUnrs of Hit- wjverul hecU 
among u». 

These terms are applied to other ob¬ 
jects figuratively. 


Wlint generally makes pain itfii If. if I may so sa> 
more paiurul, is that it is considc'cd as the cmi\sary 
of tlm king of terrors. Hui.x*. 

These wreleheil epies of wit niusl tlien confess 
They take moie pains to please l*ienisel\es tlie less. 

Ukydsn 

TO EMIT, EXHALE, EVAPORATE. 

EMIT, from the Latin emitto, ex¬ 
presses properly the act of sending out: 
EXHAl.E, from hatitits the breath, and 
EVAPORATE, from vapor, vapor or 
steam, are both modes of emitting. 

Emit is used to express a more po¬ 
sitive effort to send out; exhale and 
evaporate designate the natural and 
progre.ssive process of things: volca¬ 
noes emit fire and flames; the earth 
exhales the damps, or flowers e.ihate 
perfumes: liquids evaporate. Animals 
may emit by an act of volitam ; things 
exhale or evufxtrate by an external ac¬ 
tion upon them ; they exhale that which 
is foreign to them ; lh<*y evaporate that 
which constitutes a part of iheir suh- 
btance. The pole-cat is reported to 
emit such a stench from itself when 
pursued, as to keep its pursuers at u 
distance from itself: bogs and fens ex' 
hate the.r moisture when acted upon hy 
the heat: water evajforates by means of 
steam when put into a state of ebullition. 

Full ill tin* blazing Min ere it lIi‘ctor bliin’il 
Like Mar» cumniibsuin d to couluutul luuiikitid; 

Ills iiiHluiiig heini rmits u blieaiii) iii\. 

Ills piercing e^es t..rough all the b.itUe stray. 

1*01 r. 

Here paus’d a rnoroent, while the gentle g.iUi 
Conven'd tliat I'teHliiieAS the cool seas euhule PoeK. 

After allowing tlie llrst fumes and heat of their 
ze.U to cvitpiiratf, she ( Lliz.tbetli) c.iiled lutu her 
presence a ceitaiu niimlH*r of eaeli hous«* 

Kobebtson. 

EMPIRE, KINGDOM. 

Although these two words obviously 
refer to two species of states, where the 
princes a.ssume the title of either em¬ 
peror or king, yet the diirereuce be¬ 
tween them is tiot limited to this dis¬ 
tinction. 

The word EMPIRE carries with it 
the idea of a stale that is vast and com¬ 
posed of many different pcojile ; that of 
KINGDOM marks a state more limited 
in extent, and united in its compo¬ 
sition. In kingdoms there is a uni¬ 
formity of fundumental laws; the dif¬ 
ference in regard to particular laws or 
modes of jurisprudence being merely 
\ariations from custom, which do not 
affect the unity of political admiidstra- 
lion. From this uniformity, indeed, iii 
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the functions of {iovtjrnment, we may 
trace the origin of llie words king and 
kingdom : since lliere is but one prince 
or sovereign ruler, although there may 
be many employed in the adriiinistra' 
tion. With ('mf)ires it is ditferent: one 
part is sometimes governed by funda¬ 
mental laws, very ditferent from those 
by which an other part of the same cm- 
ptre IS governed; which dnersity de¬ 
stroys the unity of government, and 
makes the union ol'tlie state to consist 
in the submission of certain chiefs to the 
coiumands of a superior general or chief. 
From this very right of commanding, 
then, it is evident that the words em¬ 
pire and emperor derive their origin ; 
and hence it is that there may be many 
princes or sovereigns, and kingdoms, in 
the same empire. Rome, therefore, 
M as first a kingdom, while it was formed 
of Old) one people: it aripiired the name 
oH empire as soon as otlier nations were 
brought into subjection to it, and be¬ 
came members of it; not b\ losing their 
distinctive character as nations, but by 
submitting themselves lo the supreme 
command of their conquerors. For the 
same reason the German empire was so 
denominated, because it consisted of 
several states independent of each other, 
yet all subject to one ruler or emperor; 
so likewise the Russian empire, the Ot¬ 
toman empire, and the Mogul empire, 
winch are (omposed of dift’erent naliuiis : 
and, on the other hand, the kingdom of 
Spain, of Portugal, of France, and of 
England, all of which, thorigh divided 
into ditferent provinces, were, ne\er- 
thclcss, one peojile, having but one 
ruler. While France, Iiowever, in¬ 
cluded many distinct countries within 
Its jurisdiction, it properly assumed ihe 
name of an empire; and England, 
having by a legislative act united to 
itself a country distinct both in its laws 
and customs, has likewise, with equal 
propriety, been denominated the British 
empire. 

hnvf a ijrtMt nnjrre to rul«*, eompos«*cl of a 
TnHtiicii» of i;o\eiuimMilii, .til tnuie or 

Ws irise utid {vpular in tlicir forms, ull to bt* krpt 
III i>i*ii-e, aud tu Ihj bold in 8uburdiu.ituiu to tins 
CUUIltiy llVKKE. 

In tho vast fabric of kingdom* and coinmou- 
weniths, it is lu the jKiarer ot kings uiul lulers to 
axti-ud and enlarge the bounds ut'empiie. Uaooh. 

EMPIRE, REIGN, DOMINION. 

In the preceding article EMPIRE 
has been considered as a species of state : 


in the present case it conveys the idea 
of power, or an exercise of so\ereignty. 
In this sense it is allied to the word 
REIGN, which, from the verb to reign, 
signifies the act reigning ; and to the 
word DOMINION, which, from the 
Latin domtnus a lord, signi(ie» either 
the power or the exercise ol the pjwer 
of a lord. 

As empire signifies command, or the 
power exercised in commanding, it pro¬ 
perly refers lo the country or people 
commanded ; and as reign signifies the 
act of reigning, it refers to the indi¬ 
vidual who reigns. If w'e speak of an 
extended empire, it has regard to tlie 
space over which it extends; if of an 
extended reign, it has regard either to 
the country reigned over, or to the 
length of time that a prince reigns. 

lnthisexpi‘(iitiou,ks(Xerx(‘H)leddti army ofnb.iut 
tvvu iui>l.un» tu bi‘ blaui’htori'd. lu the b.inie place 
where hit, |lrl‘d(H‘e!t^ur« had, b\ a biiiiilar m.uliiciit, 
consumed the flower of so main klUp'donis atul 
wasted the force of so exteubi\e an tinpne itcuKic. 

Wliy luMMl we, CJlaiieu-, our extended rr’gn, 

Wheic Xaiithus' slieanis clinch the Ljciau plain 

From this distinction of the terms, 
the epithets vast, united, disinemberized, 
and the like, are most appropriately 
applied to empire; the epithets peatvf ui, 
warlike, glorious, prosperous, and the 
like, to reign. Empire and reign are 
jiroperly applied to ci\ il government or 
the exercise of regular power: dominion 
signifies either the act of ruling b) a 
sovereign or a private individual, or the 
power exercised in ruling, which may 
either be regular or irregular; a sove¬ 
reign may have dominion over many 
nations by force of arms; he holds his 
reign by force of law. 

The bage histone miisie 

Should uext cuudiu'l us ihiuu,'li the deeps of time, 
.''how u» liow empire Kiew, deulmd, and le.l 

Tbumsun. 

lie who, like a father, held his re'gn, 

So Huuu fori'ot, was wise and jubt m vaia Pope. 

They aflTecb-d no uncontrollable di/muitua or abso¬ 
lute sway, but pieferred thegoml of their people, (or 
whosi* pnitecliun they knew and acknowledged 
theni'ulies to liaxe been advanced, o<*foie nii> .iiu 
bitious designs of their ow n. Poti eh. 

Ifmpir^and reign be extended in 
their application to otlier objects, it is 
figurative; thus a female may be said 
to hold her empire among her admirers 
or fashions may be said lo have their 
reign. Dominion may be appliwl in 
the proper sense to the power which 
man exercises over the brutes or iiiani- 
inate objects, and figuratively to the 
pow er of the pa'sions. 
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I.et great AchiUe«, to the gotlg reeiguM^ 

To reason jfield the empire of his mind Poi'k. 

The frigid Kone, 

Where for relentless mouths continual night 
Holds o’er the glittering waste her stuny retyn. 

Thomson. 

Hv timely caution those desires may ho veiiresacd 
to winch indulgence would give absolute duminwn. 

Johnson 

TO EMPLOY, USE. 

EMPLOY, from the Latin implico, 
signifies to implicate, or apply for any 
special purpose. USE, from the Latin 
us'us and w/or, signifies to enjoy or 
derive benefit from. 

Employ expresses less than use; it is 
in fact a species of partial using: we 
alwa> s employ when we use ; but we do 
not always use when we employ. We 
employ whatever we take into our ser¬ 
vice, or make subservient to our con¬ 
venience for a time; we use whatever 
we entirely devote to our purpose. 
Whatever is employed by one person 
may, in its turn, be employed by an¬ 
other, or at different times bo employed 
by the same person : but what is used is 
frequently consumed or rendered unfit 
for a similar use. What we employ 
may frequently belong to uiiuther; but 
what one uses is supposed to be his ex¬ 
clusive property. On this ground we 
may speak of employing persons as well 
as things; but wo speak of using 
things only, and not persons, except in 
the most degrading sense. Persons, 
time, strength, and power, are employ¬ 
ed; houses, furniture, and all materials, 
of which either necessities or conve¬ 
niences are composed, are used. It is a 
part of wisdom to employ well the short 
portion of time which is allotted to us 
in this sublunary state, and to use the 
things of this world so as not to abuse 
them. No one is exculpated from the 
guilt of an immoral action, by suflering 
iiimself to be employed as an instru¬ 
ment to serve the purposes of another; 
we ought to vxe our utmost endeavours 
to abstain from all connexion with such 
as wish to implicate us in their guilty 
practices. 

Tlum, (iodlike Ilcctur I all thy force employ; 
AsHcmblu ull th’ uuitcd bunds ol Troy, PoPB. 

Straight the broad belt, with gay embroid’ry grac’d, 
lie look'd the corslet troni hia bieubt unbrac’d; 

blood, ami sov'reign balm iiilusM, 

W Inch Chiron gave, and iEsculapius us'd. Pope. 

EMPTY, VACANT, VOID, DEVOID. 

EMPTY, in Saxon aemti^ from aein- 
tian to be idle or vacant, bus the same 


original meaning as VACANT, in the 
Latin varans, from the Hebrew beknk 
to empty. VOID and DEVOID, in 
Latin viduiis. and Greek signifies 
solitary or bereft. 

Empty is the term in most general 
use ; vacantt void^ and devoid are cm 
ployed in particular cat»es; empty and 
vacant have either a proper or an im¬ 
proper application ; void or devoid only 
a moral acceptation. Empty, in the 
natural sense, marks an absence of that 
which is substantial, or adapted for 
filling; t'acant designates or marks the 
absence of that which should occupy or 
make use of a thing. Tiiat wliicli is 
hollow may ho empty; that which iv- 
s]>ects an even space may be t'acanl. 
A house is empty which has no inha¬ 
bitants; a seat is vacant which is with¬ 
out an occupant: a room is emjdy which 
is without furniture ; a space on paper 
is vacant which is free from writing. 

1 look upon nil nhh* sUtesman out of busiiictih like 
a huge uhule tout will eiidiMM ur to oMutiiiii tlx- 
blitp uulcsti he has uii empty cabk. to phi} witli. 

Taim it. 

The nstonUh’d mother finds a vacant nest 

Ity the haul baud ol uurvlcutiug ciow us 

llobb'd. Thomson. 

In their figurative application empty 
and t^acant have a similar analogy: the 
empty is opposed to that which is sub¬ 
stantial ; the vacant to that which is or 
ought to be occupied; a dream is said 
to be empty, or a title empty; a stale is 
said to be vacant, or uu iiour vacant. 

To honor Thetis’ son he bends his r.iit^ 

Au-l plunge the Uieeks lu alt ihe woes of war; 

'1 hen bids an empty plum tom ni>e to sight, 

Autl thus cumiuauds the \isioii ot the tug hi I’oef'. 

An iu((uibilive man is a creature uuturully \ei \ 
vacant ot thought in ilHelt. .mil Iheiclore juried I’u 
apply itbell to luieigu ubsialauce. Si ki i.i-. 

Void or devoid aro used in the same 
sense us vacant, as (jualilying epithets, 
but not prefixed as adjectives, and 
alw'ays followed by some object; thus 
we speak of a creatine as void of reason, 
and of an individual as devoid of com¬ 
mon sense. 

My next desire is, void of cure and strife. 

To lead a suit, secure, luglorious lile. Dbyokn. 

We Tyrians are not so devoid of stuise. 

Nor so remote ironi i'huebus’ influence. DiiyiixN. 

ENCOMIUM, EULOGY, PANEGYKIC. 

ENCOMIUM, in Greek lyKtopwv, 
signified a set form of verses, used for 
the purposes of praise. EULOGY, in 
Greek ivXoyia from tv and \oynr, signi 
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flea, literally, apeaking well of any one. 
PANEGYRIC, in Greek Travnyvpucov, 
from TTrtc the whole, and ayopa an as- 
Romhly, signifies that which is spoken 
before an assembly, a solemn oration. 

The idea of praise is common to all 
these terms; but the first seems more 
properly applied to the thing, or the 
unconscious object; the second to per¬ 
sons in general, their characters an<l 
actions ; the third to the person of some 
particular individual: thus we bestow 
encomiums upon any work of art, or pro¬ 
duction of genius, without reference fo 
the performer; we bestow eulogies on 
the exjiloits of a hero, who is of anotlier 
Hire or 00011117^; but we write pane- 
f't/nrs either in a direct address, or in 
direct reference to the person who is 
panegyrized: the encomium is produced 
liy merit, real or supposed; the culofry 
may spring from admiration of the per¬ 
son eulogized; the panegyric may he 
mere flattciy, resulting from servile 
lependcncc: great encomiums ha\e 
been paid l»y all persons to the consti¬ 
tution of England ; our naval and mili¬ 
tary heroes have received the eulofiies 
of many besides their own countrymen; 
autliors of no moan reputation have 
condescended to deal out tlieir pane- 
i'yrics jiretty freely, in dedications to 
their patrons. 

Our la»v\ era ur<*, w illi justice, ropiuu* in tlieir en- 
ramtuiiti on llie ctimniou l.iw. i>i.iCKsrosjc 

Sallust would suy of (Tiito, "Tii.it no had rather 
In* lliiin appiMr yiKMl.” but indeed tlim eulogium rose 
110 hi;{her ihuM Ui au iuufreusi\oneatk 

On me, when dunces are satiric, 

I t<ik.e 11 fur a panegyric. Swirr. 

TO KNCOUHAGE, AMMATF., INCITE, 

IMI’F.L, URGE, STIMULATE, INSTI- 

(.ATE. 

ENCOURAGE, v. To cheer. ANI¬ 
MATE, V. To animate. INCITE, from 
the Latin cilo. and the Hebrew saU to 
stir up, signifies to put into motion lo- 
w'ards an object. IMPEL, v. To ac- 
tualc. URGE, in Latin urgeOy comes 
from the Greek ovpytut to set to work, 
STIMULATE, from the Latin stimulus 
a spur or goad, and INSTIGATE, from 
the Latin stigo, and Greek signify 
literally to goad. The idea of actuating, 
or calling into action, is comrnon to 
these terms, which vary in the circum¬ 
stances of the action. 

Kncouragenwnt acts as a persuasive: 
animate as an impelling or enlivening 


cause: those who are weak rw|uire to be 
encouraged; those wlio are strong f>e- 
come stronger by being animated: the 
former require to have their ditliculties 
removed, their powers renovated, their 
doubts iind fears dispelled; the latter 
may have their hopes increised, their 
prospects brightened, and their powers 
invigorated ; we are encouraged not to 
give up or slacken in our exertions; we 
are animated to increase our efforts : the 
sinner is encouraged by oilers of par¬ 
don. through the merits of a Redeemer, 
to turn from his sinful w’ays ; the Chns- 
tian is animated^ by the prospect of a 
blissful eternity, to go on from perfec¬ 
tion to perfection. 

Every man encnurngr>> the practice of that l ea 
which he cumniita tu appearance, thouKh he avuuis 
It m fact. Hawkbs»wmki IT. 

lie that prosernt<“i a lawful purpose b\ l.iwfiil 
m<‘a(is, acts iitwiii H w ith the apprutiatiuii of his ow n 
le.isuu, he Is antninU'd through the euuise ot ins 
etiiieavutirs b) an expeitatiou which he kriow-s i<> be 
JUst. .IuHNsl.V, 

What encourages and animates act.'* 
by the finer feelings of our nature; 
w'hat incites acts through the rnediuiii 
of our desires: we are encouraged by 
kindness; we are arnmafed by the hope 
of reward : w e are incited hy'the desire 
of distinction. 

He would h.ite women follow the r.imp, to bo the 
tipoctatoni and encouragcr$ of noble aeiiutis.. 

Ural ov. 

While n rii:htful chum to pleasure or to adl.ieni’e 
must l>e procured either by slow iudtis’ry oi inu-f. 
tain h izaid. there will always lie multilinles w h. m 
cowaidtce or impatience incite to more s.i e .tti i 
B|M*ed\ lui’lhuds of gelling wealth. Johnson. 

What impels, urges, stimulates, and 
instigates^ acts forcibly, be the cauM* 
internal or external: we arc impelled 
and stimulated mo'SiX\y by what is inter¬ 
nal; we are urged and iristigatedhy 
both the internal and external, but par¬ 
ticularly the latter : W’e are impelled by 
motives ; we are stimulated by appetiies 
and passions; we are urged and rnA/t- 
by the representations of oiheiN; 
a benevolent man is impelled by mo¬ 
tives of humanity to relieve the wretched; 
an ardent mind is stimulated by am¬ 
bition to great efforts; we are urged by 
entreaties to spare those who are in our 
power; one is instigated by malicious 
representations to take revenge on a 
supposed enemy. 

So Myrrha's mind, impcltd on either side. 

Takes every bent, but cauuut long abide. Dktpfm 

Tlie magistrate cannot urge obedience wp.m siuh 
I* tent guiuuds as the imuister SviVTH, 
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For every want that stimulates the breast 
BecrQtaes a source of pleasure when redrest. 

Goldsmith. 

We may be impelled and urged 
though not properly stimulated or in¬ 
stigated by circumstances ; in this case 
the two former dilFer only in the degree 
of force in the impelling cause: less 
constraint is laid on the w'ill when we 
are imiw.lled than when we are urged, 
which leaves no alternative or choice: 
a monarch is sometimes impelled by the 
state of the nation to make a peace less 
advantageous than he would otherwise 
do; he is urged by his desperate con¬ 
dition to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the enemy: a man is impelled by the 
mere necessity of choosing to take one 
road ill preference to another; he is 
urged by his pecuniary embarrassments 
to raise money at a great loss. 

Thus, while urouiid the wave-subjected soil 
Impels tiic riatite to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits lu each bosom reign. 

Goldsmith. 

What I hate doue my safety urged me to. 

SUAKSPKABK. 

We may be impelled, urged, and 
stimulated to that which is bad; we are 
never instigated to that which is good: 
we may be impelled by curiosity to pry 
into that which does not concern us; 
we may be urged by the entreaties of 
those we are connected with to take 
steps of which we afterwards repent; we 
may be stimulated by a desire of re¬ 
venge to many foul deeds; but those 
who are not hardened in vice require 
the instigation of persons more aban¬ 
doned than themselves, before they will 
commit any desperate act of wickedness. 

Tliat lire abated, wliich impels rash >uuth 
Pruud ot his speed to ONershoot Uic truth. 

As time improves tlie grape's autheutic juice. 
Mellows aud makes the speech more fit for use. 

COWPCR 

Urge me no more Shaksplabe. 

When piracy was esteemed honourable these il- 
luKtrious rubbers directed that all their rich plunder 
should be du|iosit(>d with their remains in older to 
stimulate their offspring to supjiort themselves. 

Pennant. 

There are few instigations in this country to a 
breach of confidence. 11a WKiiS worth. 

Encouragement and incitement are 
the abstract nouns either for the act of 
encouraging or inciting, or the thing 
that encourages or incites: the encou¬ 
ragement of laudable undertakings is 
itself laudable; a single word or look 
may be an encouragement: the incite¬ 
ment of passion is at all times dan¬ 
gerous, but particularly in youth; mo¬ 
ney is said to be an incitement to evil. 


Incentive, which is another derivative 
from incite, has a higher application for 
things that incite than the word incite¬ 
ment; the latter being mostly applied 
to sensible, and the former to spiritual 
objects: savoury food is an incitement 
to sensualists to indulge in gross acts Oi 
intemperance: a religious man wants 
no incentives to virtues; his own breast 
furnishes him with those of the noblest 
kind. Impulse is the derivative from 
impel, which denotes the act of impel¬ 
ling; stimulus, which is the root of the 
word stimulate, naturally designates the 
instrument, namely, the spur or goad 
with which one stimulated: hence we 
speak of acting by a blind impulse, or 
wanting a stimulus to exertion. 

f'or \ih. II he di<‘!«, faicwcll all honour, bounty 
All geut-roui, vneoutagemt nt of unit. Orw'AV. 

lliMiig sensible bow' subject he is to all xiolciit 
puBsiuus ho avoids all incitcmtnk to them. Su ipi 

Even the uisdom of God h.iih not suggested mf)re 
pressing motives, rnoie powerful tnrrtttirrs to cli.i- 
rity than these, that we shall be judged by it .it tlie 
last dieudful day. Attkuimjky 

If these little impulses set tlie pieut wheels of de¬ 
votion on work, the hirgeiiessand height oi tb.it slmtl 
not at all be prejudiced by the bmulhiess of tbe ue- 
casiuii. SuU'i u. 

TO ENCOUKAGE, ADVANCE, PRO¬ 
MOTE, PREFER, FORWARD. 

To ENCOURAGK, v. To encourage, 
animate. ADVANCE, r. To advance. 
PROMOTE, from the Latin prowopco. 
Signifies to move forward. PREFER, 
from the Latin o or fero and pree 

to set before, signifies to set up before 
otlicrh. To FORWARD is to put 
forward. 

The idea of exerting an influence to 
tbe advantage of an object is included 
in the signification of all these teinis, 
which differ in the circumstances and 
mode of the action: to encourage, ad¬ 
vance, and promote, are applicable to 
both persons and things ; prefer to per¬ 
sons only ; forward to things only. 

First as to persons, encourage is par¬ 
tial as to the end, and indefinite as to 
the means: we may encourage a person 
in anything however trivial, and by any 
means; thus we may encourage a child 
in his rudeness by not checking him 
or we may encourage an artist or man 
of letters in some great national work 
but to advance, promote, and prqfer, 
are more general in their end, and spe¬ 
cific in the means* a person may ad¬ 
vance himself’, or may be advanced by 
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others; he \%promoted and preferred 
only by others: a person's advancement 
may be the fruit of his industry, or 
result from the efforts of his friends; 
promotion and preferment are the work 
of one s friends; the former in regard to 
offices in general, the latter mostly in 
regard to ecclesiastical situations: it is 
the duty of every one to encourage^ to 
the utmost of his power, those among 
the poor who strive to obtain an hone>t 
h\ehliood; it is every man's duty to 
advance himself in life by every legiti¬ 
mate means; it is the duty and the 
pleasure of every good man in the state 
to promote those who show themselves 
deserving of promotion ; it is the duty 
of a minister to accept of preferment 
when it offers, but it is not iiis duty to 
be solicitous for it. 

»ij>on the eneouragemeut of 
thuiiu that aie to ilisjicnse aiiil assert it SutJTU. 

No niati's lot IS so unalterably fixed in this life, 
but th.it ii thousand .iccnlents may either for usird or 
Uis i|)|iuiiit Ins advancemeiiL IIcOHi-s. 

Your zeul in promoling my interest deserves my 
wannest ackiiuwlfdj'eiuvuts. JIi'Atiie. 

If 1 were now to nccejit pre/erm^nf in the church, 

I thoiild be upprehciistvc that I niiyht streiiijthea 
the hands of tiie gaiusajers, llEArriE. 

When taken in regard to things en¬ 
courage is used ill an improper or figu¬ 
rative acceptation ; the rest are applied 
properly : if we encourage an undertak¬ 
ing, we give courage to the undertaker; 
but when vve speak of advancing a 
cause, or promoting an interest, or for¬ 
warding a purpose, these terms pro¬ 
perly convey the idea of keeping things 
alive, or in a motion towards some 
desired end: to advance is, however, 
generally used in relation to whatever 
admits of extension and aggrandize¬ 
ment; promote is applied to whatever 
admits of being brought to a point of 
maturity or perfection; forward is but 
a partial term, employed in the sense of 
promote in regard to particular objects : 
tlius we advance religion or learning; 
we promote an art or an invention ; we 
forward a plan. 

The guMt encouragement which has been given to 
.4‘tiriuiig for some yi'ais last past, h.is made our own 
iiuiiuii us glorious upon this account as for its late 
triumphs and conquests. Auoison. 

I love to see a mnn lealous in a gixal mutter, and 
especially when his leul shows itself for advancing 
morality, and fromoting the happiness of munkiud. 

Addison. 

It behoves ns not to be wanting to ourselves in 
forwarding the intention of nature by the cultuie of 
our minds. Bkhkelet. 


TO ENCOURAGE, EMBOLDEN. 

To ENCOURAGE is to give cou¬ 
rage, and to EMB 01 ..DEN to make 
bold; the former impelling to action in 
general, the latter to that which is more 
difficult or dangerous: we are encou¬ 
raged to persevere; the resolution is 
thereby confirmed: we are emboldened 
to bei'in; the spirit of enterprise is 
roused. Success encourages; the chance 
of escaping danger emboldens. 

Intrepid through the midst of danger go. 

Then friends encourage and amaze the foe 

Dryden 

Embolden d then, nor hesitating more 

Fast, last, they plunge amid the floahiiig wave. 

Twumsun 

TO ENCROACH, INTRENCH, IN¬ 
TRUDE, INVADE, INFRINGE. 

ENCROACH, in French encrocher, 
is compounded of en or in and crouch 
cringe or creep, signifying to creep into 
anything. INTRENCH, eompoundeil 
of in and trench, signifies to trench or 
dig beyond one's own ground into 
another's ground. INTRUDE, from 
the Latin inirudo, signifies literally to 
thrust upon; and INVADE, from in- 
vado, signifies to march in upon. IN¬ 
FRINGE, from the Latin infringo, 
compounded of in and frango, signifies 
to break in upon. 

All these terms denote an unau¬ 
thorized procedure; but the two fir^t 
designate gentle or silent actions, the 
latter violent if not noi>y actions. 
Encroach is often an imperceptible ac¬ 
tion, performed with such art as to 
elude observation, it is, according to its 
derivation, an insensible creeping into : 
intrench is, in fact, a species of encroach¬ 
ment. namely, that perceptible species 
w Inch consists in exceeding the boun¬ 
daries in marking out the ground or 
space. 

Where the fair columns of St. Clement's stand. 
Whose straiten'd bounds encroach uimu the Strand. 

Gay. 

Like powerful armies trenching at a town, 

Ky slow and silent, but resistless sap, 

III liis pale progress gently gaming ground. 

Death urg'd his deadly siege. Youno. 

In an extended and figurative appli¬ 
cation of the terms one is said to en¬ 
croach on a person or on a per&on's 
time, &c.; to intrench on the sphere or 
privileges of another 

It is observed by one of the fathers that he who 
restrains himself in the use of things law fill will 
never encroach upon things fot bidden Jornsom. 
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Religion iutrenchett upoti none of our {uivileges 

Solfi II. 

Intrude and invade designate an un¬ 
authorized entry : tlie farmer in viola¬ 
tion of right equity or good manners; 
the latter in violation of public law: the 
former i.s more commonly ajiplied to in¬ 
dividuals ; the latter to nations or large 
communities* unbidden intrude 

themselves sometimes into families to 
their no small annoyance; .an army 
never invades a country vvitliout doing 
some mischief. 

It is certain that in so great a crowd of men somo 
will intrude wlio are of tempers very unbecoming 
llieir I'unclion. Addison. 

The birds of the air had nesta. and the beasts of 
the fudd h.id caverns, the tnvnstun of which they 
esteemed a ^ery tlagiant injustice. UlackstoNE 

They are figuratively applied to other 
objects: intrude in the sense of going 
in without being invited, as unwelcome 
thoughts intrude themselves into the 
mind : invade in the sense of going in 
by force, as sounds invade the car. 

One of the chief eharacteristios of the golden age, 
of the age in whicli neither caie nor danger had 
intruded on mankind, is the commuuity <d‘ posses¬ 
sions. Johnson. 

No sooner were his eyes in slumber bound, 

hen fiom ahove a more than mortal sound 
Invades liis ears. Dutden. 

To invade and infringe are both vio¬ 
lent acts: hut there is more violation of 
good faith in infringing than in m- 
vading, as the infringement of a treaty. 
A privilege may he either invaded or 
infringed; hut to invade in this sense 
is applied to any privilege however ob¬ 
tained ; but infringe properly applies to 
that which persons hold under some 
grant, compact, or law. 

Wotncii liave natural and equitable claims as 
well iis men, and those claims are not to be capii- 
cioudy or lightly superseded or tTifiinyed. 

Johnson. 

Religion invades none of our pleasures. South. 


TO END, TERMINATE, CLOSE. 

To END is either to come to an end 
or put an end to. To TERMINATE 
either to come to a term or set a term 
to. To CLOSE, to come or bring to a 
close. To end is indefinite in its mean¬ 
ing and general in its application; ter¬ 
minate and close are mode.s of end" 
iny: to terminate is to end finally ; 
to close to end gradually. Whatever 
is begun will end^ and it may end in 
any wdy ; but what terminates is that 
which has been designedly brought 


to an end ; a string, a line, a verse, &c., 
may end, but a road is said properly to 
tet minute. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, bko n w'ounded snake, drags Us slow length 
aloug. Pope. 

As I hud a mind to know how’ each of these rouds 
terminated. I joined myself witli tlie asscmlily that 
were in the (lower nnd vigour of then age, ainl called 
them-Helves the bund of lovers. Addisu.v. 

Things may end abruptly or at once, 
hut they close by a process or by bring¬ 
ing the parts or points tog(*tlier: a 
scene may close, or several lines may 
close. 

Orestes, Acamas, in fiont appear, 

And tKnomaus and Tliuou dose the rear. Pope. 

Any period of time, as a day, a life, 
may end or close. 

(ireece in her single heroes strove in vain. 

Now hosts o)>]M>se thee, and tlioii iiitisl be slam: 

.^o shall my days in one sad tenoi tiiii, 

And end w ith sorrows as they lirst begun. Port'. 

Let the neb fumes of od’rous incense fly. 

A grateful savour to tlicgixlson high; 

Tlie due libation nor neglect to pay, 

\S hen evening chses or when daw'iis the diiv 

PO’ITfcU 

END, EXTREMITY. 

Both these words imply the last of 
those parts which constitute a thing: 
hut the END designates that part ge¬ 
nerally; the EXTREMITY marks tlie 
])articular point. The extrcmitif is from 
the Latin exiremus the very last end, 
that which is outermost, lienee end 
may he said of that which hounds any 
thing; hut catremity of that wliieli ex¬ 
tends farthest from us; we may sjieuk 
of the ends of that which is circular in 
its form, or of that which has no speeifie 
form; but we speak of the extremities 
of that only which is supposed to pro- 
Je«.a lengthwise. The end is opposed to 
the beginning; the extremity to the 
centre or point from which we reckon 
When a man is said to go to the end ot 
a journey or the ewei of the world, the 
expre-^sion is in both cases indefinite 
and general: hut when he is said to go 
to the extremities of the earth or the 
extremities of a kingdom, the idea of 
relative distance is manifestly implied. 
He who goes to the end of a path may 
pos.sibly have a little farther to go in 
order to reach the extremity. In the 
figurative application end and extremity 
dilfer so widely as not to admit of any 
just comparison. 

Nnw with full force the yielding horn ho bends, 
Diawn to an arch, and joins the doubling mis. 

iv.pg 
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0«r fenia\tt \iro cctor^ wore all llie last summer 
so Ukeu (i\) with tliu improvumentui'their 
thnl they had not time li> »Ucn*i tu any thing else; 
hilt having at ienglh Bujricieiitly lulorued their lower 
parts, they now begin to turn their thuiighu upon 
the other extremity. Ai>oi&ox. 

TO ENDEAVOUR, AIM, STRIVE, 
STRUGGLE. 

To ENDEAVOUR (y. Attempt) is 
general in its object; AIM (v. Aim) is 
particular; we endeavour to do whatever 
we set about; we aim at doing some¬ 
thing which we have set before ourselves 
as a desirable object. To STRIVE (v. 
Discord^ strife) is to endeavour ear¬ 
nestly ; to STRUGGLE, a frequentative 
of stnvoy is to strive earnestly. An 
endeavour springs from a sense of duty; 
we endeavour to do that which is right, 
and avoid that which is wrong: aim*n" 
is the fruit of an aspiring temper ; the 
object aimed at is always something 
superior either in reality or imagination, 
and calls fur particular exertion : stnv- 
in^r is the consequence of an ardent 
desire; the thing striven for is always 
conceived to be of importance: struf^' 
t:lin^ is the effect of necessity; it is 
jiro lortioned to the ditticulty of attain¬ 
ment, and the rej*istance which is op¬ 
posed to it; the thing struggled for is 
indispensably necessary. Those only 
w ho endeavour to discharge their duty 
to God and their fellow-creatures can 
expect real tranquillity of mind. Who¬ 
ever aims at the acquirement of great 
wealth or much power opens the door 
for much misery to himself. As our 
passions are acknowledged to be our 
greatest enemies when they obtain the 
a.^cendency we should always strive to 
keep them under our control. 'I here 
are some men who struggle through 
life to obtain a mere competence ; and 
}et die without succeeding in their 
oliject. 

’Ti 8 no uncummon lliing. my good Sanclio, for one 
lialf'oflht' uoild to U!>«> othtr hull' like bruti‘>,, 
and then endeavour to make them bo. Stkbnk. 

Itnwo\cr m.'U may aim at elevation, 

’Tis propcily .i female pussiun. Siii n-toxk. 

Ml uTiilerstand their ureat Creator's will, 

Stnve tu be liappy, and in that fiiltl). 

Mankind excepted, lord of all iN.'side, 

Ilutoiily slave tu fully, vice, and pride. Jemyns 
S o the bout's brawny crew the current stem, 

And slew udvoncitig struggle yfiih tlie stream. 

Dryden. 

ENDEAVOUR, KFEJHT, EXERTION. 

ENDEAVOUR, v. Attempt and 
endeavour. EFFORT, in French 


11 alian sforza, may possibly be connected 
wiih the word /orce, and the Latin fortu 
strung, signifying to force out the 
strength, or it may be changed from the 
Latin ejfert from ejfero to bring forth, that 
is. to bring out power. EXERTION, in 
Latin exertio from exerOy signifies the 
putting Ibrth power. 

The idea of calling our powers into 
action is common to tliese terms: en¬ 
deavour expresses little more than this 
common idea, being a term of general 
import: effijrt and exertion arc parti¬ 
cular modes of endeavour; the former 
being a special strong endeavoury the 
hitter a continued strong endeavour. 
An endeavour is culled forth by ordinary 
circumstances; effort and exertion by 
tboj,e which are extraordinary. An en- 
dfavoar tloA'.-. out of the condition of our 
being and coiihtitutioii; as rational and 
responsible agents we must make daily 
endeavours to lit oursehes fur an here¬ 
after ; as willing and necessitous agents, 
\vc Use our endeavours to obtain suc h 
things as are agreeable or needful for 
us ; when a particular emergency arises 
we make a great effort. An endeavour 
may call forth one or many powers; an 
effort calls forth but one power: the 
endeavour to please in society is laud¬ 
able, if It do not lead to vicious com¬ 
pliances; it IS a laudable effort of 
fortitude to suppress our complaints in 
the moment of suffering. 

Itut 1 m*, whom ev’ii iii lifo’s last stage 
Ktideavours luiulubh* engage, 

1<4 paid III leust in peace of niind, 

Aud ^eiiM* of h.i\ mg ell design'd. Cowei R 

The mflnonce t»f cn'diim U such, th.it to coiicjiier 
it will require the utmost rjfurts of fortitude ami 
virtue. John son. 

The exertion is as indefinite as the 
endeavour as to the means, but like the 
effort is definite as to the object; when 
a serious object is to be obtained suitable 
exertions must be made. Tlie endeavour 
is mostly applied to individuals, but ihe 
exertion may frequently be the com¬ 
bined endeavours of numbers. 

To walk with ciiciiinepectum and steadiness in 
the light path ought to he the coustunt endearuur 
uf ever> nitiunal heiug. Johnson 

The discomfitures which the republic of assasMiii 
has sufl'ered have uniformly culled forth new tm r- 
Hunt. UuRKE. 

ENEMY, FOE, ADVERSARY, OPPO¬ 
NENT, ANTAGONIST. 

ENEMY, in Latin inimicuSy Cfiui 
pounded of in privative and amicus a 
friend, signifies one that is unfriendly. 
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FOE, in Saxon fah most probably from 
the old Teutonic Jian to hate, sijrnifies 
one that bears a hatred. ADVER¬ 
SARY, in Latin adversarius from 
adversus against, signifies one that 
takes part against another; adversarius 
in Latin was particularly applied to 
those who contested a point in law with 
another. OPPONENT, in Latin op- 
ponens participle of oppono or obpono 
to place in the way, signifies one pitted 
against another. ANTAGONIST, in 
Greek avraywvicof, compounded of avri 
against, and aymvCCopai to contend, sig¬ 
nifies one struggling agaiuat another. 

An enemy is not so formidable as a 
foe; the former may be reconciled, but 
the latter always retains a deadly hate. 
An enemy may be so in spirit, in action, 
or m reiation; a foe is always so in 
spirit, if not in action likewise: a man 
may be an enemy to himself, though 
not a foe. Those who are national or 
political enemies are often private 
friends, but a foe is never any thing 
but a foe. A single act may create an 
enemy, but continued warfare creates 
a foe. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not 
alljw hiuibelt'to hate fveu ills Aooisok. 

So frown'd the mighty combutauts, that heU 

Giew darker at their Irowii; so match’d they stood; 

For ne\er but onco more was cither like 

'I’o meet so ;,'^reat a Joe. Milton. 

Enemies are either public or private, 
collective or personal; in the latter 
sense the word enemy is most analogous 
in signification to that of adversary, 
opjjouent, antagonist. The terra enemy 
i& always taken in a larger sense than 
the other terms: a private enemy is 
never inactive ; he seeks to do mischief 
from the doire of so doing. An adver¬ 
sary, ojiponent, and antagonist, may 
he so simply from the relation whicli 
they stand in to others: the adversary 
is one who is adverse either in his 
claims, his opinions, his purposes, or 
his endeavours; he is active against 
others only as far as his interests and 
views require. An opponent is one who 
stands or acts in opposition to another: 
an opponent opposes the opinions, prin¬ 
ciples, conduct, and writings of others. 
An adversary is always personal and 
sets himself up immediately against 
another; but an opponent has nothing 
to do with the person, but with the 
thing that emanates from, or is connected 
with, the person. A man can have no 
adversaries except while he is living, 


but he may have opponents after he is 
dead; partisans are always opponents 
to each other. An antagotiist is a par¬ 
ticular species of opponent either in 
combat or action; it is personal or 
otherwise, according to circumstances : 
there may be antagonists who contend 
for victory without any feeling of ani¬ 
mosity ; such were the lloratii and 
Curiatii among the Romans; or they 
may engage in a personal and bloody 
conflict, as the gladiators who fought 
for their lives: in this sense wild beasts 
are antagonists when they engage in 
battle: there are also literary antago¬ 
nists who are directly pitted against 
each other; as Scaliger and Petavius 
among the French; Bo} Ic and Bentley 
among the English. 

He liutt not taken the le.ist rare hi dts^'iitso hia 
being all enemy tu the peritunii ug.iiiist w iioiii lie 
'Aiites.. AnuiMiN. 

Those disputants (the persecutors') convince their 
adveriartts uiih u soiiles commonly called u pile of 
higuts. Aiidison. 

The name of Hoyle is indeed n'vered, but his 
works .lie iieglerted; we .ire eontented to know th >t 
he conquered hm ojipom-nts, wiihuut iiiquiniig wli.it 
cavils were priaiuc. d agaiust liim. Johnson. 

Enemy and foe are figuratively applied 
to moral objects, the first in a general, 
the second in a particular sense: our 
passions avo our enemies when indulged : 
envy IS a foeio happiness. The word 
antagonist may also be applied meta¬ 
phorically to Ollier objects. 

He (the Duke of Monmouth) was brave, getieious, 
aflTuble, and extremely liundso iie, eoiistaiil in li.s 
fiieuds}iip>, just to his word, and uu utUu eHetm/\o 
all ciiieity. W klw'ooo. 

Life, thought, worth, wisdom, all (1) foul revolt!) 
Once fneuiL to peace, gone over to the Joe. Youno. 

Sir Francis bacon observes that a welLwritteii 
book, cumpaied wilh iis rivals ami antmjom\0, is 
like Mom's’s serpent that iniuiediutely sw allow i-d up 
those of the Egyptians. Aooisun. 


ENERGY, FORCE, VIGOR. 

ENERGY, in French energie, Latin 
energia, Greek evspyta from evipytto to 
operate inwardly, signifies the power of 
producing positive effects. FORCE, 
V. To compel. VIGOR, from ihe 
Latin vigeo to flourish, signifies unim¬ 
paired power, or that which belongs to 
a suitjeet in a sound or flourishing state. 

With enei'gy is connected the idea of 
activity; yv'iihforce that of capability; 
with vigor that of health. Energy 
lies only in the mind; force and vigor 
are the property of either body or mind. 
Knowledge and freedom combine to 
produce energy of character; force is a 
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gift of nature that may be increased by 
exercise: vigor^ both bodily and men- 
taU is an ordinary accompaniment of 
youth, but is not always denied to old 
age. 

Our jiowerB owe niucli of their energy to our 
hopes : “ |)ussunt uiiiu jxisse viiteiitur.” Wjieu buc- 
cesB Bcems uttuiuuole, diligence is eufoieeil. 

John'SOM. 

Oil the passive ni.iin 

Deseeiitis th’ etiiereal furre and with stionjj cost 
Tiiriix I'roai Its ImiUoiu tlie dibOol jiiied deep 

TliOM<<ON. 

No mail at the a|{)* and vigour of tliirty is fund of 
bugur-plutiib and luttles SoCTii. 


KNJOYMENT, FRUITJON, GUATIFI- 
CATION. 

ENJOYMENT, from enjoy to have 
the joy or pleasure, si;>nifies either the 
act of enjoying., or the pleasure itself 
derived from that act. FRUITION, 
t'voiu/ni</r to enjoy., is emplo\ed onlv 
for the act oKenjoying : we speak either 
qX t\vd enjoyment oi pleasure, or of 
enjoyment as a pleasuie: we speak 
of tiiose pleasures winch are received 
fiom the jruUion, in distinction Ironi 
those winch are hud in expectation. 
Enjoyment is either corporeal or spi¬ 
ritual, as the enjoyment of music, or 
the enjoyment of study : but iSxoJruiiion 
of eating, or any other sensible, or at 
least external, object: hope intervenes 
between the desire and t\\o fruitton. 

Tht' enjoyment of lame biiiif's but little 

ph‘iui<iri* thouirh the less ur want oi it be very si*ii- 
siliie .iiid unlu'tiu^ Aiiihnun. 

l'.iiiu> IS u i^iiod BO wludly lur<M){ti to our natuies 
ihai wi* have no lauoU) in t'le soul utlHpiea u» ii, 
uor ail) or;4;ui in ihe Ixul) tu relish it: .«ii ol-jeel of 
desire placed uui o1 the iKissiliilily ut Jiuttum. 

Api>is.'»n 

GRATIFICATION, from the verb 
to gratijy, to make grateful or pleasant, 
sii^inlies either the act of giving plea¬ 
sure, or the pleasure received. Enjoy- 
meat springs from e\er\ object which is 
(‘upahle of yielding pleasure; by dis¬ 
tinction, however, and in the latter sense, 
from moral and rational objects: but 
gratijication^ which is a species of en- 
joymenty is obtained through the mediuiu 
of the senses. Enjoyment is not so 
vivid as gt ati/iration : gratification is 
not so permanent as enjoyment. Do¬ 
mestic life has Its peculiar enjoyments; 
brilliant spectacles aftbrd gratific..tion. 
Our capacity for enjoyment depends 
upon our intellectual endowments; our 
gratification depends upon the tone of 
out feelings, and the nature of our 
desires. 


HU Hopes and eapectaiionB are bigger than hit 
enjoymente. TillotxOM. 

The man of pleasure little knotis the perft^ci juy 
he loses fur the disapiximtiog^afi/fcafioar which he 
pursues. Addison 


TO ENLARGE, INCREASE, EXTEND. 

ENLARGE signifies literally to 
make large or wide, and is applied to 
dimension and extent. INCREASE, 
from the T.atin incresco to grow to a 
Ihiii:^, IS applicable to quantity, signify¬ 
ing to become greater in size by tlie 
junction of other matter. EXTEND, 
in Latin e.rtendo, or ex and tendo. sig¬ 
nifies to sU’etch out, that is, to make 
greater in space. We speak of enlarging 
a house, a room, premises, or bound¬ 
aries; of increasing an army, or pro¬ 
perty, capital, expen.•>6, &c. ; oH extending 
tlie boundaries of an empire. We s.iy 
the hole or cavity enlarges, the head or 
bulk enlarges; the number increases, 
the .swelling, inflammatiun, and the like, 
increa\e: so likewise in the figurative 
sense, tlie views, the prospect.s, the 
powers, the ideas, and the mind, are 
enlarged; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kiminess, are increa.^ed; \ iews, 
prospects, connexions, and the like, are 
extended, 

Gieat objects make 

<»n*at niUKls, enlarging us thoir views efiiarge, 

'1 h«*be Buil more gudhke. us tlu'se mure divine. 

Yovno. 

Good sense uloue is u sedate ntid quiescent t|ua]ity, 
which niaiiages its posbCbSiuns welk but dues nut in- 
rrta.>c them. Juhnsun. 

The wise, e.vten ing their luqnirius wide. 

See huvv buth biales an* by cuuue&itin ly d. 

IAkiIs view but purl, .uid not tlie whole burvev, 

So cr.fW'il existeuee uU into a day. Jfnynv. 


ENMITY, AN1MO.SITY, HOSTILITY. 

ENMITY lies in the heart; it is 
deep and malignant • ANIMOSITY, 
from animus a spirit, lies in the pas¬ 
sions: it fierce and vindictive: HOS¬ 
TILITY, from hostis a political enemy, 
lies in the action; it is mischievous and 
de.struciive. Emnity is something per- 
uianent; animosity is partial and tran¬ 
sitory: 111 the feudal ages, when the 
darkness and ignorance of the times 
prevenied the mild iiitluence of Christi¬ 
anity, enmities between particular fami- 
liCN were handed down as an inheritance 
from father to son ; in free stales, party 
spirit engenders greater animosities than 
private disputes. 

In some lustiinccs. indeed, ttie enmity of others 
e.iiiuot be avoiiled wiUuhiI a parlieitMitk>n in theii 
• 2 A 
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guilt; but then it ia the enmify of those with whom 
aeither wladom nor virtue can desire to associate. 

Johnson. 

1 will never let my heart reproach me with having 
done any thing towards increasing those animosities 
that extinguish religion, deface go^ernmeIlt, and 
make a nation miser^ujle. Addi.son. 

Enmity is altogether personal; hos¬ 
tility respects public or private mea¬ 
sures. Enmity often lies concealed in 
the heart, and does not betray itself by 
any open act of hostility* 

That spare the evil one abstracted stood 
From his ou n evil, and fur the time remain’d 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarm’d. Milton. 

Erasmus himself had. it seems, the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of a paity of Trojans alio laid on 
him with so man> blows and buffets, that he never 
forgot their hostilities to his d>iug day. Addison. 

ENORMOUS, HUGE, IMMENSE, 
VAST. 

ENORMOUS, from e and norma a 
rule, signifies out of rule or order. 
HUGE is in all probability connected 
with high, which is hoogh in Dutch. 
IMMENSE, in Latin immensus^ com¬ 
pounded of in privative and mensus 
measured, signifies not to be measured. 
VAST, in French vaste^ Latin vastus 
from vacot to be vacant, open, or wide, 
signifies extended in space. 

Enormous and huge are peculiarly 
applicable to magnitude; immense and 
vast to extent, quantity, and number. 
Enormous expresses more than huge, 
as immense expresses more than vast: 
what is enormous exceeds in a very 
great degree all ordinary bounds; what 
is huge is great only in the superlative 
degree. The enormous is always out of 
proportion ; the huge is relatively ex¬ 
traordinary in its dimensions. Some 
animals may be made enormously fat 
by a particular mode of feeding: to one 
who has seen nothing but level ground 
common bills will appear to be huge 
mountains. The immense is that which 
exceeds all calculation: the vast com¬ 
prehends only a very great or unusual 
excess. The distance between the earth 
and sun may be said to be immense: 
the distance between the poles is vast. 

Of all these terms kt/^e is the only 
one confined to the proper application, 
and in the proper sense of size: the 
rest are employed with regard to moral 
objects. We speak only of a hu^e 
animal, a huge monster, a huge mass, 
a huge size, a huge bulk, end the like; 
but we speak of an enormous waste, an 
immensi difference, and a vast number. 


The Tlirncian 4camnB Iiia falchion found, 

And hew'd the enormous giaut to the ground. For*. 
Great Are'itlious. known frem shore to shore. 

By the huae, knotted, iron mace he bore, 

No lance he shook, nor lient the twanging bow. 

But broke with this the buttle of tlie toe. Pope. 

Well was the crime, and well the vengeance sparr'd. 
E'en {lower immense had found such buttle haul. 

Pope. 

Just on the brink they neigh and pnw the ground. 
And the turf trembles, and the skies resound; 

Kiiger they view’d the nruspect dark and deep, 

VaU was the lea{), and headlong hung the stee]». 

I’OPK. 


ENORMOUS, PRODIGIOUS, MON¬ 
STROUS. 

ENORMOUS (n. E//ormoMj). PRO¬ 
DIGIOUS comes from prodigy, in 
Latin prodigium, which in all probabi¬ 
lity comes i'Tovci prodigo to lavish loith, 
signifying literally breaking out in ex¬ 
cess or extravagance. MONSTROUS, 
from monster, in Latin mortsirum, and 
monstro to show or make visible, signi- 
fie.s remarkable, or exciting notii e. 

The enormous contradicts our rules 
of estimating and calculating : the pro¬ 
digious raises our minds beyond their 
ordinary standard of thinking: the 
monstrous contradicts nature and the 
course of things. What is enormous 
excites our surprise or amazement: 
what is prodigious excites our astonish¬ 
ment : what IS momlrous does violence 
to our senses and understanding. There 
is something enormous in the present 
scale upon which property, whether 
public or private, is amassed and ex¬ 
pended : the works of the ancients in 
general, but the Egyptian pyramids in 
particular, are objects of admiration, on 
account of the prodigious labor which 
was bestowed on them : ignorance and 
superstition have always been active in 
producing momirous images for the 
worship of its blind votaries. 

Jovf’s bird uD sunnditig pinions beat the skies, 

A bIciHling 8er{)eut oi enormous size. 

His laloDK truNH'il, ulive and curling rnuiid. 

He stung the bud, wiiose throat ri‘cei\'d tiie wound. 

PoPK. 

I dreamed that 1 was in a wood of so prodigious 
BD extent, and cut into such a variety of walks and 
alleys, that all mankind weie lost and bew ildered 
in it Addison. 

Nothing so monstrous can Ije said or feign'd 

But with belief and joy is entertain'd. Dkydbm. 


ENOUGH, SUFFICIENT. 

ENOUGH, is in German genug, 
which comes from genugen to satisfy. 
SUFFICIENT, in Latin sufficiens, par¬ 
ticiple of suffldu, compounded of siUi 
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and/oao, signifies made or suited to 
the purpose. 

He has enough whose desires are 
satisfied ; he has sufficient whose wants 
are supplied. We may therefore fre¬ 
quently have sufficiency when we have 
nut enough. A greedy man is commonly 
in this case, who has never enough 
although he has more than a sufficiency. 
Enough is said only of physical objects 
of desire: sufficient is employed in a 
moral application, for that which serves 
the purpose. Children and animals 
never have enough food, nor the miser 
enough money : it is requisite to allow 
sufficient time for every thing that is t > 
be done, if we wish it to be done well. 

My loHs of honour's great enough. 

Thou ueed’st nut brand it with a scofT. Boti.er. 

The ttme present suldotii affords sujficienf empUiy- 
meiit for the mind ul man. Addisok. 

TO ENROL, ENLIST, OR LIST, 
REGISTER, RECORD. 

ENROL, compounded of en or in and 
rollf signifies to place in a roll, that is, 
in a roll of paper or a book. ENLIST, 
compounded of in and signifies to 
put down in a list. REGISTER, in 
Latin registrum, comes from rogestum 
participle of regero, signifying to put 
down in writing. RECORD, in Latin 
recordovy compounded of re back or 
again, and cars the heart, signifies to 
bring back to the heart, or call to mind 
by a memorandum. 

hnrol and enlist respect persons 
only; register respects persons and 
things; record respects things only. 
Enrol is generally applied to the act of 
inserting names in an orderly manner 
into any book ; enlist is a species of en¬ 
rolling applicable only to the military. 
The enrolment is an act of authority ; 
the enlisting is the voluntary act of an 
individual. Among the Homans it was 
the office of the censor to enrol the 
names of all the citizens, in order to as¬ 
certain their number, and estimate their 
property : in modern times soldiers are 
mostly raised by means of enlisting. 

Anciently no man was suffered to abide in England 
above forty days, uuleas be were enrolled in some 
titiiiug or decennary. Ulaokstunk. 

The lords would, by listing their own servants, 
persuade the Keutlemeu of the town to do the like. 

Clakkndon. 

In the moral application of the terms, 
to enrol is to assign a certain place or 
rank ; to enlist is to put one's self under 
a leader or attach one's self to a party. 


Hercules was enrolled among the gods; 
the common people are always ready to 
enlist on the side of anarchy and re¬ 
bellion. 

We find ourselves enrolled in this heavenly family 
as servants and us sous. SruATi'. 

The lime never was when I would have en/nY^d 
under the banners of any lactiun. though I might 
have carried a pair of colours, if 1 had nut spumed 
them, in either legiun. Sir W. Jokes. 

To enrol and register both imply 
writing down in a book ; but the former 
is a less formal act than the latter. The 
insertion of the bare name or designa¬ 
tion in a certain order is enough to con¬ 
stitute an mrolmeni; but registering 
com prebends the birth, family, and other 
collateral circumstances of the indivi¬ 
dual. The object of registering like¬ 
wise diiiers from that of enrolling: 
what is registered serves for future pur- 
jioses, and is of permanent utility to 
society in general; but what is enrolled 
often serves only a particular or tem¬ 
porary end. Thus in numbering the 
people It IS necessary simply to enrot. 
their names; but when in addition to 
this it was necessary, as among the 
Romans, to a'-cerlain their rank in the 
state, every thing connected with their 
property, tlieir family, and their con¬ 
nexion, required to he registered; so in 
like manner, in more modern times, it 
has been found necessary for the good 
government of the slate to register the 
births, marriages, and deaths of every 
citizen: it is manifest, therefore, that 
what is registered, as far as respects 
persons, may be said to be enrolled; 
but what is enrolled is not always re¬ 
gistered. Persons only or things per¬ 
sonal are enrolled, and that properly 
for public purposes only ; but things as 
well as persons are registered for private 
as well as public purposes. 

I hope you take care to ke -p an exact journ.'l, and 
to register all uccurri'ncvs and ob'.en atiun:,. for your 
friends here expect such a liuuk of tra\ eU as has not 
ulteu been neeu. JouNsoM. 

To register in its proper sense is to 
place in writing; to record is to make 
a memorial of any thing, either by writ¬ 
ing, printing, engraving, or otherwise: 
registering is for some specific and im¬ 
mediate purpose; as to register decrees 
or other proceedings in a court: record¬ 
ing is for general and oftentimes remote 
purposes; to record events in history. 

All has its dale below: the fklat hour 

Was registered in heaven ere time began. Cowpbo. 

In an extended and figurative appli¬ 
cation, things mav be said to be regis- 
2'a2 
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iered in the memory; orevenUrecorded 
in history. We have a ri^ht tt> believe 
that the actions of good men are rents’ 
tered in heaven ; the particular sayings 
and actions of princes are recorded in 
history, and handed down to the latest 
posterity. 

The medals of the Romans were their current 
money, %»heu an action deserved tu l»e reotrded in 
ci>iu, it ttus stamped perliti|ts uj-oii an hundred 
tliuusaiid pieces ot money, like uur shilhuffs or half- 
l>ouce. A tint SON. 

TO ENSLAVE, CAPTIVATE. 

To ENSLAVE is to bring into a 
state of slavenj. To CAi*TlVATE is 
to make a captive. 

There is as much difference between 
these terms as between slavery and 
captivity: lie who is. a slave is fettert‘d 
both body and mind; be who is a cap¬ 
tive is only constrained as to his body : 
hence to enslave is always taken in the 
bad sense: captivate in a good or bad 
sense: enslave is employed literally or 
figuratively: captivate only figuratively: 
we may be enslaved by persons, or by 
our gross passions ; we are captivated 
by the charms or beauty of an object. 

The will was ihen (liefore the futlj Muliurdituiti* 
hut not inslaved to the understandiiiif. SouiM. 

Men should bewnre of lieiui; enphrattd ttv a kind 
of Buv.ige philosophy, women h> a ihoughtless tal- 
lautry. Aopisun. 

ENTERPRIZING, ADVENTUROUS. 

Thksr terms mark a disposition to 
engage in that which is extraordinary 
and hazarious; but ENTERPKIZ 
ING, from enteijrrtze {v. Attempt), is 
connected with the understanding; and 
ADVENTU RO US, from udventuie, 
venture or trial, is a characteristic of 
the passions. The enterprizing t-ha- 
ritcter conceives great projects, and 
pursues objects that are difficult to be 
obtained ; the adventurous cliara<'.ter is 
contented with seeking that which is 
new, and placing himself in dangerous 
and unusual situations A n enterprizing 
spirit lielongs to the commander of an 
army or the ruler of a nation; an ad' 
venturous disposition is suitable to men 
of low degree. Peler the Great pos¬ 
sessed, in a peculiar manner, an enter- 
prizing genius; Robinson Crusoe was 
a man of an adventurous turn. Knter- 
prizing characterizes persons only ; but 
adventurous is also applied tu things, to 
signify containing adventures; hence 


a journey, or a voyage, or a liistoi j may 
be denominated adventurous. 

One Wood, n niuti enterpriting and nipnciuiis, ii<.d 
uhtiiined h patent, eni|Hm«iiiii' him tocuinoue liuii* 
diet! aud eighty tliuusaud iMMiiidiior hull-| eiiee aud 
laith>ii|;s lur the kiiisduiii ul' Ireland. Juusnos. 

Hut 'tis eiuiiixh. 

In thia late aau, ndrent'ruus to have touch'd 
I.iKlit on tlie iitimberN of llu* Sumiaii tnKe) 
iiiSh heaven lurbidsthe bold presumpluuiin Btraiii. 

Tuumhon. 

ENTHUSIAST, FANATIC, VISIONARY. 

Thk enthusiast, fanatic. 

and VISIONARY, have disowlered 
imaginations; but the enthusiast i.s 
only affected inwanlly with an extraor¬ 
dinary fervor, the fanatic and visionary 
betra> that fervor by some outward 
mark; tlie former by singularities of 
conduct, the latter by singulaniies of 
doctrine. Fanatics and vtsionaries are 
therefore ulwavs more or less enthusi¬ 
asts; but enthusiasts are not ulway.s 
fanatics or I'isionarics. KvOwaiarrai 
among the Greeks, fium tv in and 
God, signified those supposed to have, 
or pretending to have, tlivine inspiration. 
Fanatici wcie so called among the l.ai- 
tins from fana (temples), in whieii they 
s|)ent an extraordinary |Kirtioi) of their 
tiiiii*; tbe\, like the tyOheuirai of the 
Greeks, pretem’ed tu revelations and 
inspirations, during the tnflueiiee of 
which they indulged theiiiselve.n in 
many extravagant tricks, cutting them¬ 
selves with knives, and distorting them- 
selvt s with every species of antic ges¬ 
ture and grimace. 

In the iiMHlern acceptation of these 
terms, the Janalic is one who fancies 
luiuself inspircil, and rejecting the u?.e 
of his understanding falls into every 
kind of extra' ugaiice; it is mostly ap¬ 
plied to a man's religious conduct and 
belief, but may be applied to any extra- 
\agan; conduct fbunded on false priii- 
cipies. 

They who will not U‘li«vr that the philoaophical 
funativs who i;ui(leiii tlii‘i«e umllerK hu\e long cuter' 
t.iiued the UcHliju (of ulH.lishing religionJ, aie iiltcily 
ignorant of their character. liuaKK. 

An enthusiast is one who is under 
the influence ot aiiv particular fervor of 
mind, more esjiecially where it is a reli¬ 
gious fei*vor. 

Dc\otion, when it d(M*a nut lie under the check ot 
rcMkou, ie very upl to degeiierute into ent/tuiunm 

.\Di>ieoN. 

There may be enthusiasm in ether 
■natters, where it is less misciiievous. 
There may be enthusiasts in the causa 
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of humanity, or in the love of one’n 
country, or in any other matter, in whieh 
the affections may be called into exer¬ 
cise. 

Il»*r is rnvishM, aiu) ho poiir’a 

Into ecHtasifs, ihat hIo* is {d.iCfil 

AlNiVf litTwIi. niusick's «n//iu«r»s/. Crashaw. 

The visionary is properly one that 
secs or ])rotesses to see visions, and is 
mostly applied to those who pretend to 
supernatural visions, hut it may he em¬ 
ployed in respect to any one who indulges 
in fantastical theories. 

The HotiHof inrutn> r (iicah* evan thing at rotnniitir 
lh«« c<iin«H in nnni w itii lli*‘ir pn'MMiliiiitrrot. 

au«i hh rMunnin.'s wiitnUut' Htaixi 

up in a (*«irruui ui*.> Uir inli.it Iiiih nut lU imnuMliutf 
rt*«ur(i joitii‘«I lull. Ai»i>iiuv. 

KPITHKT, ADJI CTIVK. 

EPITHKT is the technical term of 
Ihe rhetorician; ADJECTIVE t’'jit 
of the uraminurian. The same word i» 
an cyn'Mc/as H (jualifies the >ense: it 
IS an adj' cUrr as it is a part of s|M*e( h : 
thus, in the phrase “ .Vlexauder the 
(freal,” great is an ^//i/Ac/, inasmuch as 
If designates Alexander in distinction 
from all other persons: it is an <ufjWtirr 
as it expresses a <|nality in di*>tiii(*iion 
from tiu* noun Alexander, which d. notes 
a thing. The ejnthrt in/h/ror is the 
word added b\ wa> of ornament to the 
dietion ; the adjective, Irom ndJc 'Hrutn, 
IS tile word added to the noun as its 
appendage, and made subservient to it 
in all Us intleetions. When we are 
estimating the merits of any one's style 
or coin|)usition, we should speak of the 
epithets he uses ; when we are talking 
ui Words, their dependencies, and rela¬ 
tions, we should s{)cak of adjecttres an 
epithet IS either gentle or harsh, an wi- 
ledive is either a noun or a pronoun 
aljeciire. All adjectives are epithets. 
Dul all epithets \xre not adj'^ctives; thus, 
in Virgil s Pater ^H/ieas, the piter is an 
epithet, but not an udjeciive, 

icguAL, i:vi:n, kquahlk, i.ikk. ok 

Al.IKK, I’MFOKM. 

EQUAL, in Latin <rqi/alis. comes 
from Ofipius. and pr >hahly the (<reek 
tiKoc, sinii/is, like. EVEN is in Saxon 
e/'en. German eben Swedish eftren. jafn , 
or aem. Greek otoc like. KQUAHLE, 
in l..atin equahifis, signifies suseeplible 
of equality LIKE, is in Duteh Itk. 
Saxon gelig. German gleich. Gothic 
tholick. Latin talis. Greek ruXococ such 


as. UNIFORM, compounded of !/«£/« 
one, and forma form, bespeaks its own 
meaning. 

All these epithets are opposed to dif¬ 
ference. Equal is saitl of degiee, quan¬ 
tity, number, and dimensions, as equal 
in years; of an equal age; an equal 
height: even is said of the surface and 
position of bodies; a board is made 
even with another board ; the door or 
the ground i-» even : hke is said of acci¬ 
dental qualities in tliin.’s. as in 

eolor or in feature: uniform is said of 
things only as to their fitness to cor¬ 
respond ; those vvhieli are unlike in 
color, shajic, or make, are not uniform. 
and cannot be made to match as pairs: 
equable is used only in the moral accep¬ 
tation. m Width all the otliers are like- 
wis.! employed. 

.SnfTiai:.*!. in .ir** n-imWr 'l.nut 

IIMi tMII It 1 m> I.I- III tll .'.e p'ii.I k DMlUClIt 

»her«* iixiiiiii.' It « u .is llit* t'|ii:oit\ 

in UKH 

.\n liunilml j:ir<U i>l e'-en ;.'roiiii<l will ii-oer work 
HIM li nil (oil till- iiita^iii.iUon) .i« a towfi ,tu 

)i itdr* «1 \ .tiiU h'('ii, ora km k or a nioituuitu o( ili.a 
.iliuii'it* IUkkf. 

K <*n now famili ir .i>» in ltf«* he 

Via-*' iio\» tlilTront. \i‘t lnm Ukr Oie Mme i’un. 

Ari'J all ihi> un'/mm uticoloiir <1 »ri*ne 
.sh III hi* •iiHin liiil •<{ of Un floi'C) honl 
Aioi (IiihIi into %arict> a^uin. (aiwpKR 

As moral qualities admit of degree, 
they admit ot equality : justiee is dealt 
out in equal poiiious to llieiicli and the 
poor; Cio<l looks with anequa/eyeon 
all mankind. As the natural path is 
rendered mieveii by high and low 
griiind, so the evenness of the leiiifier, 
ill the figurativi* sense, is destroyed Oy 
changes tif huiiK-ur, by elevations and 
depressions of Itie spirits ; and the equa¬ 
bility of the mind is linrt by the vicis¬ 
situdes of life, from prusiierous to ad¬ 
verse 

FqunUUf tho Iif«* of can l•l 1 .atlt>ll; aii<t he is a> 
nincii oiii wlui •ih'muui*!. lo htin'M’lJ >in\ part nUiv* 
another, as lie whu ctiUHiders huina'lf bidow th«‘ rest 
oi MTielx SiAKi.E. 

<mhk 1 nutun* is iiimifTiriont (in the marriage stated 
unless u he steadN ami Ma>/ tm, and accninpaiiied 
ailh ail rvrnnns ol temper SprCTATOR. 

There i« aUo inode.ation in tnleratinn of tortuus 
whieli ol Tuile> is calletl equab'Utte. Sir T. 1-.i.vot 

Even ami equable are applietl to the 
same object in regard to itself, as an 
even path, or equable course; like oi 
alike is applied to two or more objects 
in regard to each other, as two {>ersons 
are alike in disposition, taste, opinions, 
isic.: uniform is said cither of one ob¬ 
ject in regard to itself, as to be uniform 
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in conduct, or of many objects in regard 
to each other, as modes are uniform* 

In Swift’s works is found nn equable tenour of 
easy lanifuage. which lutlier trickles than flows. 

JOHKSOK 

How like a dream is this I see and hear! 

I.ove lend ine patience to forbear awhile. 

SlIAKSPKARR. 

The only doubt isalmut the manner of their unity, 
how tar churches are bound to be uniform in their 
ceremonies. Hooker. 


TO KRADICATE, EXTIRPATE, EX¬ 
TERMINATE. 


To ERADICATE, from radix^ the 
root, is to get out by the root: EXTIR¬ 
PATE, from ex and 8 tirps the stem, is 
to get out the stock, to destroy it tho¬ 
roughly. In the natural sense we may 
eradicate noxious weeds whenever we 
pull them from the ground ; but we can 
never extirpate all noxious weeds, as 
they always disseminate their seeds 
and spring up afresh. These words ate 
seldomer used in the physical than in 
the moral sense; where the former is ap¬ 
plied to such objects as are conceived 
to be plucked up by the roots, as habits, 
vices, abuses, evils; and the latter to 
whatever is united or supposed to be 
united into a race or family, and is de¬ 
stroyed root and branch. Youth is the 
season when vicious habits may be 
thoroughly eradicated ; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was ex¬ 
tirpated, with the exception of Noah 
and his family. 

It must be every mnn’s care to befdn by crndicaf- 
ing tlicise corruptions which, at different times, hate 
tempted him to violate cunscietice IIlair. 


Go thou, inglorious, from th’ embattled iilain; 

Sliips thou hast store, aud nearest to the main. 

A nobler oare the Grecians shall employ. 

To combat, fxmquer, and extirpate Troy. Popr. 

EXTERMINATE, in Latin exter- 
minatwt, participle of extermino, from 
ex or extra and, terminus, signifies to 
expel beyond the boundary (of life), that 
is, out of existence. It is used only in 
regal’d to such things as have life, and 
designates a violent and immediate 
action; extirpale, on the other band, 
may designate a progressive action : the 
former may be said of individuals, but 
the latter is employed in the collective 
sense only. Plague, pestilence, famine, 
extirpate : the sword exterminates. 


Rut for tn/s extraonlinary fecundity, from tliefr 
natiiittl weakness tliey (the lower trilies of animals) 
would be extirpated. Goudshitii. 


Ho violent and black were Ilam.-in’s passions, that 
resolved to extermtTuile the whole nation to which 
Mord^cai belonged Bi.air. 


ERROR, MISTAKE, BLUNDER 

ERROR, in French erreur, Lalik 
error, from erro to w’ander, marks the 
act of wandering, as applied to the 
rational faculty. A MISTAKE is u 
taking amiss or wrong. BLUNDER 
is not improbably changed from blind, 
and signihes anything done blindly. 

Error in its universal sense is the 
general term, since every deviation 
from what is right in rational agents is 
termed error, which is strictly opposed 
to truth ; error is the lot of humanity; 
into whatever we attempt to do or think 
error will be sure to creep: the term, 
therefore, is of unlimited use; the very 
mention of it reminds us of our con¬ 
dition : we have errors of judgment, 
errors of calculation, errors of the 
head, and errors of the heart. The 
other terms designate modes of error, 
which mostly refer to the common con¬ 
cerns of hie: mistake is an error of 
choice; blunder an error of action • 
children and careless people are most 
apt to make mistakes; ignorant, con¬ 
ceited, and stupid people commonly 
commit blunders: a mistake must be 
rectified ; in commercial transactions it 
may be of serious consequence: a blun¬ 
der must be set right; but blunderers 
are not always to be set right; and 
blunders are freijuenlly so ridiculous as 
only to excite laughter. 

Idolatry may be looked u|M>n as an error artsioK 
from nii.'itukt’O clvvotiou. Addibov. 

It happened that the king himself passed througb 
the gnller) duiiiigtlns debate, and, amiling iilthu 
mistake of the derviae, askeil him how hi‘ rould ptia- 
aibly Iw so dull as nut to distinguish u pal.iee Irom 
a caravansary. Ainnsov. 

Pope allows that Dennis had detected one of tliose 
blunders wltich are culled bulls. Johnson* 

ERROR, FAULT. 

ERROR (v. Elrrm'J respects the act; 
FAULT, from fail, respects the agent* 
an error may lay in the judgment, or 
in the conduct; but a fault lies in the 
will or intention: the errors of youth 
mu'^t be treated with hidulgence; but 
their faults must on all accounts be 
corrected: error is said of that which is 
individual and partial; fault is said 
likewise of that which is habitual: it is 
an error to use intemperate language 
at any time; it is a fault in the temper 
of some persons that they cannot re¬ 
strain their anger. 

Bold is the task when subjects, grown too wfse. 
Instruct a monarch where his error liea Vwiik 
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Oilier faults are not under the wife’s jurisdieiion. 
and should, if pussilde, escape her ub:»ervution, but 
jealousy calls u|iun her particularly for its cure. 

Addisom 


KKUPTION, EXPLOSION. 

ERUPTION, from e and rumpo* 
sigmfiea the breaking forth, that is, the 
coining into view, by a sudden bursting; 
EXPLOSION, from ex and plaudn^ 
signifies bursting out with a noise: 
hence of flames there will be properly 
an eruption, but of gunpowder an ex¬ 
plosion : volcanoes have their eruptions 
at certain inter\als, which are some¬ 
times attended with exjdosions: on this 
account eruptions are applied to the 
human body for whatever comes out as 
the eflects of humour, and may be ap¬ 
plied in the same manner to any indi¬ 
cations of humour in the mind; explo¬ 
sions are also applied to the agitations 
of the mind which burst out. 

Sin may truly n*iun, where it dues not actually 
rage and puur itsell forth iii continual eruptions. 

South. 

A hurst of fury, uu exclamation seconded by a 
blow, IS the 11 1 st uutuiul expluswn of a soul ho stung 
hy scorpions as Macbeth s. Cumukri.and. 


TO ESCAPE, ELUDE, EVADE. 

ESCAPE, in French 6 chajrper,Qome& 
in all probability from the Latin excipio 
to take out of, to get off. ELUDE, v. 
To avoid. EVADE, from the Latin 
eviuio, compounded of e and vado, sig¬ 
nifies to go or get out of a thing. 

Tlie idea of being disengaged from 
that which is not agreeable is compre¬ 
hended ill the sense of all these terms; 
but escape designates no means by 
which this is efifected ; elude and evade 
define the means, namely, the efforts, 
which are used by one's self: we are 
simply disengaged when we escape; 
but we disengage our.-elves when we 
elude and evade: we escape from dan¬ 
ger ; we elude search : our escapes are 
often providential, and often narrow ; 
our success in eluding depends on our 
skill: there are many bad men who 
escape punishment by the mistake of 
a word ; there are many who escape de¬ 
tection by the art with which they elude 
observation and inquiry. 

Vice oft is bid in virtuu'a fai- (tinguise. 

And in her burrow’d form stcapes ioquiriug evea 

SeXCT VTOB. 

Ita vain attempt 

To bind th« ambitious and unjiiHi by treaties) 

Tbeae the}’ elude a tliuiisaud specious uays 

'I'hwiuok. 


The Earl Rivers bad frequently Inquired Ibr his 
eon (Saiage), and hud always bsen amused with 
evasive answers. Johnsob. 

Elude and evade both imply the 
practice of art on trjnng occasions; 
but the former is employed to denote a 
more ready and dexterous exercise of 
art than the latter; the former consists 
mostly of that which is done by a trick, 
the latter consists of words as well as 
actions : a thief eludes those Avho are in 
pursuit of him by dexterous modes of 
concealment; he evades the interropa* 
tories of the judge by equivocating 
rejilies. One is said to elude a i^unish- 
ment, and to evade a law. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, dude 
or escape the punishment of any law yet invented. 

Swirr. 

He submitted to his trial, lieliaved himself with 
courage, and easily evaded the grcaie^t part of the 
evidence they had against him. Ci..va>'KnoK. 

ESPECIALLY, PARTICULARLY, PRIN¬ 
CIPALLY, CHIEFLY. 

ESPECIALLY and PARTICU¬ 
LARLY are exclusive or superlative 
in their import; they refer to one object 
out of many that is superior to all* 
PRINCIPALLY and CHIEFLY are 
comp irative in their import; they desig¬ 
nate in general the superiority of some 
object.^ over others. Especially is a term 
of stronger import than particularly, 
and jynnd'Dally expresses something 
less general than chiefly: we ought to 
have God before our eyes at all times, 
but especially in those moments when 
we present ourselves before him in 
prajer: the heat is very oppressive in 
all countries under the torrid zone, but 
particularly in the deserts of Arabia, 
where there is a want of shade and 
moisture : it is principally among the 
higher and lower orders of society that 
W’e find vices of every description to be 
prevalent; robberies happen chiefly by 
night. 

All love ha« Bomethiug of blindness in it, but tlie 
love of money espedaltp. South. 

^rticularl]/ let a man drc.ul every gross act of 
»»n. SoVTB. 

Neither Pythagoras nor any of his disciples were, 
profierly speaking, practitioners of physic, since 
they apjilied lliemt>elves principaUp to the theory. 

Jamxb. 

The reformers gained credit chi^y among persons 
in the lower and middle classes. Robertson. 

ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, DISSER¬ 
TATION 

All these words are employed by 
authors to charsaiterize compositions 
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varying in theii* form and contents. 
ESSAY, which signifies a trial or 
attempt (v. Attempt)^ is here used to 
designate in a specific manner an au¬ 
thor s attempt to illustrate any point; it 
is most commonly applied to small de¬ 
tached pieces, which contain only the 
general thoughts of a writer on any 
given subject, and afford room for am¬ 
plification into details also; though, by 
Locke in his “ Essay on the Under¬ 
standing,’* Beattie in his “ Essay on 
Truth,*’ and other authors, it is mo¬ 
destly used for their connected and 
finished endeavours to elucidate a doc¬ 
trine. A TREATISE is more sys¬ 
tematic. than an e^say ; it treats on the 
subject in a methodical form, and con- 
ve)S the idea of something labored, 
scientific, and instructive. A TRACT 
is only a species of small treatise^ drawn 
up upon particular o<;casions, and pub¬ 
lished in a separate form : they are both 
derived from the Latin trax'tus, parti¬ 
ciple of tra/to to draw, manage, or 
handle. DISSERTATION, from dis~ 
sera to argue, is with propriety applied 
to performances of an argumenlatiie 
nature. 

Essays arc either moral, political, 
philosophical, or literary : they are the 
crude attempts of the youth to digest 
his own thoughts, or they are the more 
mature attempts of the man to commu¬ 
nicate his thoughts to others: of the 
fbnner description are the prize essays 
in schools; and of the latter are the in- 
numeruble essays which have been pub¬ 
lished on every subject, since the time 
of Bacon to the present day * treatises 
are mostly written on ethical, political, 
or speculative subjects, such as Fene- 
lon s, Milton's, or Locke's treatise on 
education ; De Lolme*s treatise on the 
constitution of England; Colquhoun's 
treatise on the police: dissertations are 
employed on disputed points of litera¬ 
ture, as dissertation upon the 

epistles of Phaluris; De Pauw s disser¬ 
tations on the Egiptiaiis and Chinese: 
tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly 
on political and religious subjects, which 
seldom survive the occasion which gave 
them birth ; of this description are the 
pamphlets which daily issue from the 
press, far or against the measures of go¬ 
vernment, or the public measures of 
any particular party. 

It is my frequent pnictu e to visit places of resort 
in this town, to observe what reception my works 
meet with in the world: it heinc a privilege asserted 
bv Muusieiir Monttiigne and others, of vain-glorious 


memory, that we writers of euayr may talk of our 
selves. Stkklk. 

The very title of a moral freatisehM something 
in it austere and shucking to the careless and iiicoii- 
siderute. Adoison 

A nioilern philosopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle, 
in his learned di»Sfrtatiun on tlie eoiils of bruies, 
says, “ Dens cst aitimu bruturum," (>ud himself is 
the soul of brutes. Addison. 

I desiie my reader to consider every particular 
paper or discourse as a distinct trad hy itself. 

Addison 


ESTEEM, RESPECT, REGARD. 

ESTEEM, V. To appraise. RE¬ 
SPECT, from the Latin respicio^ sig¬ 
nifies to look back upon, to look upon 
with attention. REGARD, v. To at¬ 
tend to. 

A favorable seiiitiment towards par¬ 
ticular objects is included in the mean¬ 
ing of all these terms. Esteem and re¬ 
spect fiow from the understanding; re¬ 
gard springs from the heart, us well as 
the head : esteem is produced by intrinsic 
worth; respect by extrinsic qualities; 
regard is alfectiun blended with esteem • 
it is in the power of every man, inde¬ 
pendently of all collateral circunistauces, 
to acquiie the esteem of others; but re¬ 
spect and regard are within the reach 
of a limited number only : the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the equal 
and the unequal, are each, in their 
turn, the objects of esteem ; those only 
are objects of respect who have some 
mark of distinction, or sut>eriority either 
of birth, talent, acquirements, or the 
like; regard subsists onl) between 
friends, orthoae who stand in clo.'»e con¬ 
nexion with each other: industry and 
sobriety excite our esteem for one man, 
charity and benevolence our esteem lor 
another; superior learning or abilities 
excite our respect for another; a long 
acquaintance, or a reciprocity of kind 
ofiices, excite a mutual regard. 

How ^rent honour and enteem will men declnra 
foi uno whom pelhaptf they uetet saw beiore. 

TlDIAlTitON. 

Then whut fur common g(M>d ray thoii»ht>i inspire. 
Attend, and in the k>m re»pect die nire Pors. 

On thi-i occiiHiua the philosopher rises li.to ihut 
celebrated hentiment, (hut there is not on euiili a 
spectacle more worthy the regard of a Creutoi intent 
oil his works than a brave inau superior to his 
suffeiiiigs Addison 


TO ESTIMATE, COMPUTE, KATE, 

ESTIMATE, V. To appraise. COM 
PUTE, V. To calculate. RATE, in 
Latin ratuSy paiticiple of rear to think, 
signifies to weigh in the mind. 
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All these terms mark the mental ope¬ 
ration by which the sum, amount, or 
value of things is obtained : to estimate 
is to obtain the aggregate sum in one's 
mind, either by an immediate or a pro¬ 
gressive act; to compute is to obtain the 
sum by the gradual process of putting 
together items; to rate is to fix the re¬ 
lative value in one’s mind by deduc¬ 
tion and comparison: a builder esti¬ 
mates the expense of building a house 
on a given plan; a proprietor of houses 
computes the probable diminution in 
the value of his property in consequence 
of wear and tear; the surveyor rates the 
present value of lands or houses. 

It is by the weight of silver, aud not hy the name 
of the ptive. by which men estimate Lumuiudities and 
exchuugi'. Locke. 

Cumputr how much water would bo uews'ary to 
lay tho oaith umler uater IIubnet 

We may then be instructed how to rufe all goods 
I7 lliohe whieh coiicuiitru unto felicity. iJoyi.!-. 

In the moral acceptation they bear 
the same analogy to each other: some 
men are apt t) estimate tlie a(l\enti 
tious privileges of birth or rank t(x> high ; 
It would be an useful oecupuiion fur 
men to compute the loss the> sustain by 
the idle waste of time on the »)ne han<l, 
and its necessarily unprofitable con¬ 
sumption on the other; he who rates 
Ills aliilities too high is in danger of (ie> 
.<pising the means whieh are essential 
to secure success; and he who rates 
them too low is apt to neglect the meaii^, 
f rom despair of success. 

To those! who Uiiv<r skill to estimate tho excel¬ 
lency and liiflicolt) ot this great woik (^Pupe s trails- 
lutioii of lliiiner) it must very deoirubie to know 
how It was perfumed. Joiinsun. 

From the »^e of sixti-eu the life of Po]h>. as nn 
autliui. niey bo computed. Johnson 

Sooner we learu ami seldomer torget 

VVi.ai critics scurii. than whut Uiey highly rate. 

IlCQUKb. 


KTKKNAL. ENDLESS, EVEHLASTING. 

Tm K ETE RN AL is set above t i me, the 
ENDLESS lies within time ; it is there¬ 
fore by a strong figure tiiat ue apply 
eternal 10 any thing sublunary ; although 
endless may witii propriet) be applied 
to that which is heavenl) : that is pro- 
nerU eternal which has neither begin¬ 
ning nor end ; that is endless which has 
a beginning, but no end: God is, there¬ 
fore, an eternal^ but not an endless 
being: there is an eternal stale of hap¬ 
piness or misery, whieli awaits all men, 
according to their deed.s in this life; 
but their joys or sorrows maybe endless 


as regards the present life. That which 
is endless has no cessation ; that which 
is EVERLASTING has neither in¬ 
terruption nor cessation: the endless 
may be said of existing things; the 
everlasting naturally extends itself into 
futurity: hence we speak of endless 
disputes, an endless warfare; an ever¬ 
lasting memorial, an everlasting crown 
of glory. 

Distauce immense between the powers that shine 
Alxive, eternal, deathless, and divine, 

Aud mui'tal man! Pore- 

The faithful Mydun, us he turn'd from fight 
Ills flving coursers, sunk to c-dless night. Pc ex 

husk from the car he tumbles to the ground, 

And everlasting shade:» Ium eyes surround. Poi'h. 

TO EVADE, EQUIVOCATE, PREVARI¬ 
CATE. 

EVADE, V. To escape. EQUIVO¬ 
CATE, V. Ambiguitij. PREVARI¬ 
CATE, in Latin prccvaricatus parti¬ 
ciple of pree and varivor to go loosely, 
signifies to shift from side to side. 

These words designate an artful mode 
of escaping the scrutiny of an iiKiuircr; 
we t'vade by aitfully turning the sub¬ 
ject or calling off the attLMiiion of the 
in(|uiier; W'c equivocate by the use of 
equivocal expressions ; we prevaricate 
by the u^.e of loo.se and indefinite ex- 
pressioms; we avoid giving satisfaction 
iiv evading ; we give a false satisfaction 
b\ equivocating: we gi\e dissatisfaction 
b* prevaricating. Evading is not so 
mean a practice as eqawocating ; it 
may be sometimes prudent to evade a 
question which we do not wish to 
answer; but equivocations are em¬ 
ploy ed for the jmrposes of fulsebooil 
ami interest: prevarications are still 
meaner; and are resorted to iiiostl\ by 
criminals in order to escajie detection. 

Whom*'era tnuliT Imh iMiihunoiireil ti) cim r* I'.ii* 
j d'-iiiiimL of Ih 8 credi«uis, lbi'» hath bem dc- 
cldiu-i li} the Icgisl.ituie lu be an act nt bankruptcy 
Blacks TONE. 

When Satan told Eve, “ Thou shalt not surely 
die.” U was in lus rquivoattion “ Thou shall nut in. 
cur present death. ' Bhuw’.vk s VviaIak Ekbobs. 

There is no prernricating with God when we are 
on ilie very threshold of his presence. 

Ci;mberla\p. 

EVASICN, SHIFT, SUBTERFUGE. 

EVASION (t?. To evade) is here 
taken only in the bud sense; SHUT 
and SUBTERFUGE are modes of 
evasion: the former signifies that gi*oss 
kind of evasion by which one attempt.s 
to shift off an obligation from one’s 
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self; the subterfuge^ from suhter under, 
and fugio to tly, is a mode of evasion 
in which one has recourse to some 
screen or shelter. The evasion, in dis¬ 
tinction from the others, is resorted to 
for the {rratification of pride or obsti¬ 
nacy: whoever wishes to maintain a 
bad cause must have recourse to eva¬ 
sions; candid minds despise all eva¬ 
sions; the shift is the trick of a knave, 
it always serves a paltry low purpose; 
he who has not courage to turn open 
thief will use any shifts rather than not 
get money dishonestly: the subterfuge 
IS the refuge of one’s fears; it is not re¬ 
sorted to hom the hope of gain, but 
from the fear of a loss ; not for purposes 
of interest, but for those of character ; 
he who wants to justify himself in a 
bad cause has recourse to subterfuges. 

The qneKtion of a future Ktale vrus hung up in 
doubt, or btiiided betueeii conflicting diHputunta 
tluuugh all the quirkti and evaiiunt of supIdHtry and 
logic. CUMIlt.Rl,ANn. 

When Huch little shifts come once to be laid open, 
h<tw pcKirly and Mvotciiedly must that man needs 
biicak, who liiidii himself both guilty and baffled too. 

South. 

What farther subterfuge can Turn us find? 

Dryden. 

i:Vl£N, SMOOTH, LEVEL, PLAIN. 

EVEN, V. Equal SMOOTH is in 
all probability connected with smear. 
LEVEL, in Saxon lafel signifies a 
carpenter's instrument. PLAIN, r. 
Apparent. 

Even and smooth are both opposed to 
roughness: but that which is even is 
free only from great roughness or irre¬ 
gularities ; that which is smooth is free 
from every degree of roughness, how¬ 
ever small: a board is even which has 
no knots or holes; it is not smooth 
unless its surface be an entire plane: 
the ground is said to be even, but not 
smooth ; the sky is smooth, but not even. 
Even is to level, when applied to the 
ground, what smooth is to even; the 
even is free from protuberances and de- 
presiaions on its exterior surface; the 
level is free from rises or falls: a path 
is said to be even ; a meadow is level • 
ice may be level, though it is not even ; 
a walk up the side of a hill may be even, 
although the hill itself is the reverse of 
a l^el: the even is said of that which 
unites and forms one uninterrupted 
surface; but the lev>el is said of things 
which are at a distance from each other, 
and are discovered by the eye to be in 
a parallel line* hence the floor of a 


room is even with regard to itself; it is 
level with that of another room. Even¬ 
ness respects the surface of bodies; 
plainness respects their direction and 
freedom from external obstructions: a 
path is even which has no indentures or 
footmarks; a path is plain which is not 
stopped up or interrupted by wood, 
water, or any other thing intervening. 

When look at a naked wall, from the evenness 
of tiie object the eye runa along its whole space, mul 
arrives tpiickly at its terminutiou. Hukke. 

The eflecta of a rugged and broken sin fare M‘em 
stronger than where it is smooth and polished. 

UORKB. 

The top is level, an offensive seal 

Ol war. Dryden. 

A blind man would never be able to imagine 
how the several prominences and depressions ol 
a human body could be show n on a plain piece of 
canvass that has on it no unevenness. Addison. 

When applied figuratively, these words 
preserve tlieir analog)': an even temper 
is secured from all violent changes of 
humour; a smooth speech is divested of 
everything which can ruffle the temper 
of others; but the former is always taken 
in a good sense; and the latter mostly 
in a bad sense, as evincing an illicit 
design or a purpose to deceive: a plain 
speech, on the other hand, is divested 
of everything obscure or figurative, and 
is consequently a speech i'ree from dis¬ 
guise and easy to be understood. 

A man who livci in a state of vice and impeni¬ 
tence cun have no title to that evenness and tian 
quillit) uf raiuii which ia the health ol the soul. 

Adpison 

This smooth discourse and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addison. 

Express thyself in plain, not doubtful words. 

That ground lor quuirels or disputes aflordH. 

Denham 

Even and level are applied to conduct 
or condition ; the former as regards our¬ 
selves ; the latter as regards others: he 
who adopts an even course of conduct 
is in no danger of putting himself upon 
a level with those who are otherwise his 
inferiors. 

.Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw 
What nothing le«8 than angel cun exceed, 

A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 

Alike throughout is his consistent pace, 

All of one colour, and an even thread. You no. 

Falsehood turns all above us into tyranny and 
barbarity: and all of the same level with us into 
discoid. South. 


EVENT, INCIDENT, ACCIDENT, AD¬ 
VENTURE, OCCURRENCE. 

EVENT, in Latin eventus, participle 
of evenio to come out, signifies that 
which falls out or turns up. INOl- 
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DENT, in Latin inddens, from inddo^ 
signifies that which falls in or forms a 
collateral part of anything. ACCI¬ 
DENT, r. ADVENTURE, 

from the Latin advenio to come to, sig¬ 
nifies what comes to or befalls one. 
OCCURRENCE, from the Latin «c- 
currOt signifies that which runs or comes 
in the way. 

These terms are expressive of what 
passes in the world, which is the sole 
signification of the term event ; whilst 
to that of the other terms are annexed 
some accessary ideas: an inddent is a 
personal event; an acddent an acci¬ 
dental event which happens by the way ; 
an adventure an extraordinary event; 
an occurrence an ordinary or domestic 
event. events in its ordinary and limited 
acceptation, excludes the idea of chance ; 
accident excludes that of design ; inci¬ 
dent^ adventure, and occurrence, are 
applicable in both cases. 

Events affect nations and commu¬ 
nities as well as individuals ; incidents 
and adventures affect particular indivi¬ 
duals ; accidents and occurrences affect 
persons or things particularly or gene¬ 
rally, individually or collectively • the 
making of peace, the loss of a battle, or 
the death of a prince, are national 
events; the forming a new acquaint¬ 
ance and the revival of an old one are 
incid> nis that have an interest for the 
parties concerned ; an escape from ship¬ 
wreck, an encounter with wild beasts or 
sa\ages, are adventures which indivi¬ 
duals are pleased to relate, and others 
to hear; a fire, the fall of a house, the 
breaking of a limb, are accidents or oc 
currences; a robbery or the death of 
individuals are properly occurrences 
which affvird subject for a newspaper, 
and excite an interest in the reader. 

Event, when used for individuals, is 
always of greater importance than an 
incident. The settlement of a young 
jierson in life, the adoption of an em¬ 
ployment, or the taking a wife, are 
events but not incidents ; whilst on the 
other hand the setting out on a journey 
or the retuin, the purchase of a house, 
or the dispatch of a vessel, are charac- 
terizetl as inddents and not events. 

These events, the f)crniiB8ion of which seems to 
uectise his goodness now, mny in the consummation 
of things l)oth magnify his goodness and exalt his 
wisdom. Addison. 

1 have laid before yon only small incidents seem¬ 
ingly Irivoluus, but they are piincipally evils of this 
uatiire which make marriages unliappy. Stkki,e. 
Fur 1 must love, and am resolv’d to try 
My fate, or, failing iu the adventure, die. Dbtdem. 


I tliink there is somewheie in Montaigne mention 
made of a family book, wherein all the oceurrencts 
Uiat happened from one generation of that house to 
another were recorded. 8txki.v 

It is farther to be observed that acd¬ 
dent, event, and occurrence are said only 
of that which is supposed really to hap¬ 
pen : incidents and ^ventures are olten 
fictitious; in this case the incident can¬ 
not be too important, nor the adven¬ 
ture too marvellous. History records 
the events of nations; plays require to 
he full of inddent in order to render 
them interesting; romance.s and novels 
derive most of their charms from the 
extravagance of the adventures which 
they describe; periodical w'orks supply 
the public with information respecting 
daily occurrences. 

No person, no incident in the play but must l>e of 
use to the m,uii dei>igu. Dryden. 

To make an episode, “ take any remaining ad¬ 
venture of yotir former collection,” in whicii >uu 
could no way involve your hero. Fevx 

EVIL OR ILL, MISFORTUNE, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

EVIL, in its full sense, comprehends 
every quality which is not good, and 
consequently the other terms express 
only modifications of evil. The word is, 
howe'er, more limited in its applica¬ 
tion than its meaning, and admits, 
therefore, of a just comparison with the 
other words here mentioned. They are 
all taken in the sense of evih produced 
by some external cause, or evils inhe¬ 
rent in the object and arising out of it. 
The evil, or, in its contracted form, the 
ILL, befalls a person; the MISFOR¬ 
TUNE comes upon him ; the HARM, 
which signifies originally grief, is taken, 
or one receives the harm; MISCHIEF, 
from mischieve, i. e. the thing ill- 
achieved, is done to the person. 

Edl, ’m its limited application, is taken 
for evils of the greatest magnitude ; it 
is that which is evil without any mitiga¬ 
tion or qualification of circumstances 
The misfortune is a minor evil; it de- 
{>eiids upon the opinion and circum¬ 
stances of the individual; what is a 
misfortune in one respect may be the 
contrary in another re&pect. An uu 
timely death, the fracture or loss of a 
limb, are denominated evils ; the loss of 
a vessel, the overturning of a carriage, 
and the like, are misfortunes, inasmuch 
as they tend to the diminution of pro¬ 
perty ; but as all the casualties of life 
may produce various consequences, it 
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may sometimes happen that that which 
seems to have come upon us by our ill 
foilune turns out ultimately of the 
greatest benefit; in this respect, tbere- 
lore, misjortunc is but a partial evil . of 
evil it is likewise observable, that it has 
no respei^t to tlie sufferer as a moral 
agent; but misfortune is used in reiiard 
to such things as are controllable or 
otlierwisc by human foresight. The 
eril which befalls a man is opposed only 
to the good which he in general expe¬ 
riences ; but the misfortune is op{)osed 
to the good fortune or the prudence of 
the individual. Sickness is an evil, let 
it be endured or caused by whatever 
circumstances it may; it is a misfor¬ 
tune for an individual to come in the 
way of having this evil brought on him¬ 
self: his own relati\e condition in the 
scale of being is here referied to. 

YpI think nut thus, when frcffUini’s tV/s I state, 
i mean tu flattm kings ui court the gre<it. 

Goi.mvtiiH. 

A miserj- is not to be measured from the imturo 
ol'ihe ev\l, but irom the toniiwr of the suflbicr. 

Addison 

MsJ’ortune stands with iuT bow ever bent 
Ovi'i the world ; and he* who nnouihIs .mother 
Duerts the godiless, by tliat |tait w liere he wounds. 
There to stiike deep iter unows iu liimself. 

YovNa. 

Harm and mischief are species of 
minor evils; the former of which is 
much let»s specific than the latter both 
in the nature and cause of the evil. A 
pel sou takes harm from circumstances 
that are not known; the mtsrhi f is 
done to him from some positive and 
immediate circumstance. He who takes 
cold takes harm; the cause of which, 
however, may not be known or sus¬ 
pected : a fall Iruin a horse is attended 
w ith mischief if it occasion a fracture 
or any evil to the body. Evil and mts- 
foriune respect persons only as the ob¬ 
jects ; harm and mischief are said of 
inanimate things as the object. A 
tender plant takes harm from being ex¬ 
posed to tile cold air: mischief is done 
to it when its branches are violently 
broken off or its roots are laid bare. 

To me the labours of the field resign, 

Me Paiii injured; all the war be mine, 

Pall he that must, beueuth his rival s arms. 

And lea\e the rest secure of hiture harms. Pope. 

To mouin a mischief that is post and gone, 

Is the mxt waj to draw new mischief on. 

Sbakspeabx. 

KXACT, EXTOUT. 

EXACT, in JLalin exactus, participle 
of exigo to drive out, signifies the exer¬ 


cise of simple force; but EXTORT, 
from extortus, participle of extorqueo 
to wring out, marks the exercise of 
unusual force. In the application, there¬ 
fore, to exact is to demand w'ltb force, it 
is commonly an act of injustice: to ex¬ 
tort is to get with violence, it is an act 
of tyranny. Tlie collector of the revenue 
exacts when he gets from the people 
mure than he is authorized to take: an 
arbitrary prince extorts from his con¬ 
quered subjects whatever be can grasp 
at. In the figurative sense, deference, 
obedience, applause, and admirution, 
exQ exacted: a confession, an acknow¬ 
ledgement, a discovery, and the like, 
are extorted. 

While to the established church is gi\eu that juo. 
tectioii and suppoit witich the iiiteret>ti ol reh,;ion 
reiidei piup-i and due, yet Do rigid cuii'utmity is 
exact td. in.AiH. 

If 1 eri iu belie\iug that the siiuls ol men are irn- 
moital, Dot while 1 live wmild 1 wish to have tliis 
delighttul enot euturtid liom me. .meei.e. 


EXACT, NICE, PAUTICULAU, 
PUNCTIJAL. 

EXACT, V. Accurate. NICK, in 
iSaxoii nise, is connected with the Gei*' 
man geniessen, &c. to tmjoj, that is, 
having a quick and discriminating taste. 
PARTICULAR signifies litre directed 
to a particular point. PUNCTUAL, 
from the Latin punctum a point, sig¬ 
nifies keeping to a point. 

Exact ami nice are to be compared 
in their application, either to persons or 
things; particular and punctual only 
in app'ication to iiersons. To be exuct, 
is to arrive at perfection; to be nice, is 
to be free from faults ; to be i>articular, 
is to be nice in certain particulars ; to 
be punctual, is to be exact in certain 
points. We are exact m our conduct 
or 111 w hat we do: nice and particular 
in our mode of doing it; punctual as tu 
the time and siasun for doing it. It is 
necessary to be exact in our accounts ; 
tu be nice as an artist in the choice ami 
distribution of colors; to be particular, 
as a man of business, in the number 
and tlie details of merchandizes that 
are to be delivered out; to be punctual 
in observing the hour of the day that 
has been fixed upon. 

What if you aud 1 enquire how munev multi n 
Btaml belweeu uh? With all my heart; 1 love exac, 
deuhug. and let Hocus audit. Aueutmmot. 

Every nge a man passes through, and w'uy of liie 
he engages iu. has some particular vice or iinper- 
lectiMii naturally cleuMiig tu it, which it will requiia 
his nicest care tu avoid. UVMEUb. 
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I Imve been the more particular in this inquiry, 
becuuae I lieiii tiiore \8 acaroe a village in KnglHttii 
that lias not u M««ll White in it. AnnisoN. 

The trading pari of mankind suffer by the want of 
punclmlity in the dealings of persons aliovo them. 

Stkki.e. 

Exactness punctuality are always 
taken in a i^ood sense; they designate 
an attention to that which cannot be 
dispensed with : they form a part of 
one’s duly; niceness and particularity 
are not always taken in the best sense ; 
they dcitignate an excessive attention 
to things of inferior importance; to 
matters of taste and choice. Early 
habits of method and regularity will 
make a man very exact in the perform¬ 
ance of all his duties, and particularly 
punctual in his payments: an over 
niceness in tlie observance of mecha- 
nn‘ul rules often supplies the want of 
genius: it is the mark of a contracted 
mind to amuse itself with particularities 
about dress, personal ap|)earance, fur¬ 
niture, and the like. 

'n\u> ciitio, <d loss judgtiicnt than caprice, 

('uiiou', not kiiouiiin', not ejnct, but iitcc. Pope. 
(fuod lady. 

Make jouiself imrlli wiih jour partnuJnr fancy 
And loa\ti me out on’t. ShaK!>pi-are 

When exact and nice are ajiplied to 
thinifs, the former expresses more than 
the latter; we sjieak of an exact resein* 
hUiiice, and a nice distinction. The 
exact point is that which we wish to 
r(“dch ; the nice point is that which it is 
ditlicult to keep. 

Wo know not mi much as tlio true names of eilh<‘r 
Iloiuor or Virgil, with an> etavlness. \\ albu. 

NVlial if (since dariU!.' on so mce a tliomoj 
1 show thee fiioiidship dolicnto, as dour, 

1)1 tender violations a[ t to liio ? YorNO. 

EXAMINATION, SFAKCH, INQUIRY, 
KESK A KCII, IN VKSTIO ATI ON, 
SCRUTINY. 

EXAMINATION, v. To discuss. 
SEARCH is a variation of seek and 
see. INQUIRY, v. To ask. RE¬ 
SEARCH is an intensive of search. 
INVESTIGATION, horn the Latin 
vestigium a track, signifies seeking by 
the tiacks or footsteps. SCRUTINY, 
from the Latin sirutnr to scarcli, and 
scrutum lumber, signifies looising for 
amongst lumber and rubbish, to ran¬ 
sack. 

Examinaiion is the most gtmcral of 
these terms, which all agree in express¬ 
ing an active effort to find out that 
whicii IS unknowm. An examination 
may be made without any particular 


eflFort, and may be made of things that 
are open to the observation; as to ex a¬ 
mine the face or features of a person ; 
or anatomically to examine the body : 
a search is a close examination into 
matters that are hidden or less obvious: 
as to search the person or papers of one 
that is suspected; to search a house for 
stolen goods. 

The body of man i-i such a subject as stands the 
utmost test of examination, Addison. 

Then Mallery was called for, but by no search 
could he be tuund. Oi.\kendun. 

Examinations may be made bv put¬ 
ting questions; an inquiry is always 
made in this manner. Wc may ex'a- 
rnine persons or things; we inquire of 
persons and into things : an examina¬ 
tion of persons is always done for some 
specific and public purpose: one person 
inquires of another only for pri\ate pur- 
jM)>es; a student is examined for the 
purpose of ascertaining his progress in 
learninu:; an offender is examined iii 
order to asceitaiii his guilt: a person 
inquires as to the residence of anetiier, 
or the road to he taken and the like. 

He sent ftir Mr. Mordauut, and very strictly t ra- 
mined him, whether he Imcl seen the Murqui. ot Or¬ 
mond duiiijg his l.tte bi'iiig ui Luiulou ('i.aulnixin. 
You Imve oil inquired 

After the bhepherd that cumjilaiu'd of love. 

Shakspeare. 

In the mural application of these 
terms, the examination is, as before, a 
general and indefinite action, which 
may either be confined simply to those 
matters which present themselves to 
the mind of the examiner, or it may he 
extended to all points: the search is a 
laborious ex amination into that which 
IS remote; the inquiry is extended to 
examination into that which is doubtful. 

Men will liHik into our lives, and CTaminr o>ir 
a'-tioiiK, and i/i^urre iiM(> uiir cuuversatioiis: bv these 
they will judge the Irnth and realitj of onr proles- 
siuiis. 'rn.i.in>oN. 

If you search puielv for truth, it will be indini'ient 
to you where you tind it llUPOtLi. 

Inquiries iitVr lmp|»'iiesa are not so necessary and 
usetul to mankind as the arts of consolation. 

Addison. 

A re.search 'is a remote a<? arcA ; an in- 
vestiRation is a ininule inquiry ; a scru¬ 
tiny IS a strict examination. Learned 
men of inquisitive tempers make their 
researches into antiquity : magistrates 
investigate doubtful and mNsierious 
affair.'v; physicians investigate the causes 
of diseases ; men scrutinize the actioni: 
of those whom they hold in suspicion. 
Acuteness and penetration are riecu- 
liarly requisite in making resmrcJtes, 
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patience and perseverance are the ne¬ 
cessary qualifications of the investigator ; 
a quick discernment will essentially aid 
the scrutinizer. 

To all inferior animals ’tis giv'n 

T’ enjoy the s-tute allotted tliem by heav’n j 

No vain researcftgs e cr disturb their rest. J ekvns. 

We ha%’e divided natural phUuM{>liy into the 
investiaatwn of causes, and the production of eflects. 

Bacon, 

Before I go to bed, I make a scru/iay« hat peccant 
itumours have reiKoed in me that day. Huwkll. 

TO EXAMINE, SEARCH, EXPLORE. 

EXAMINE, V. Examination. 
SEARCH, V. Examination. EX¬ 
PLORE, in Latin exploro, com¬ 
pounded of ex and ploro^ signifies 
properly to burst out. 

These words are here considered as 
they designate the looking upon places 
or objects, in order to get acquainted 
with them. To examine expresses a 
less effort than to search^ and this ex¬ 
presses less than to explore. We exa¬ 
mine objects that are near; we search 
those that are hidden or removed at a 
certain distance; we explore those that 
are unknown or Nery distant. The 
painter examines a landscajKs in order 
to tike a sketch of it; the botanist 
searches after curious plants; the in¬ 
quisitive traveller explores unknown 
regions. An author examines the books 
from which he intends to draw his 
authorities; the antiquarian searches 
every comer in which he hopes to find 
a monument of antiquity; the classic 
scholar explores the learning and wisdom 
of the ancients. 

Compare each pliraae, examine every line. 

Weigh e\ery word, and ev’ry thought retioe. Pope. 

Not thou, nor they Bhall $earch the thoughts, that 
roll 

Up in the close recesses of my soul. Pope. 

Hi'ctor, he said, my courage bids me meet 

This high achievement, and explore ttie fleet Pope. 

EXAMPLE, PATTERN, ENSAMPLE. 

EXAMPLE, in Latin exemplum^ 
very probably changed from exsimuMm 
and exsimulo or simulo, signifies the 
thing framed according to a likeness. 
PATTERN, w. Copy. ENSAMPLE 
signifies that which is done according 
to a sample or example. 

All these words are taken for that 
which ought to be followed: but the 
example must be followed generally; 
the pattern must be followed particu¬ 
larly, not only as to what, but how a 


thing is to be done: the former serves 
as a guide to the judgment; the latter 
to guide the actions. The example 
comprehends what is either to be fol¬ 
lowed or avoided ; the pattern only that 
which is to be followed or copied : the 
ensample is a species of example^ the 
word being employed only in the solemn 
style. The example may be presented 
either in the object itself, or the de¬ 
scription of it; the patiern displays 
itself most completely in the object 
itself; the ensample exists only in the 
description. Those who know what is 
right should set the example of prac¬ 
tising it; and those who persist in doing 
wrong, must be made an example to 
deter others from doing the same: every 
one, let his age and station be what it 
may, may afford a pattern of Christian 
virtue ; the child may he a pattern to 
his playmates of diligence and dutiful¬ 
ness ; the citizen may be a pattern to 
his fellow-citizens of sobriety, and con¬ 
formity to the laws ; the soldier maj he 
a pattern of obedience to his comrades: 
our Saviour has left us an example of 
Christian perfection, which we ought to 
imitate, although we cannot copy it: 
the Scripture characters are drav\n as 
ensamples for our learning. 

The kiug of men his hardy host iuspires 
With loud commaud, with great exampke fires. 

Pope, 

The fairy wav of writiog, as Mr. Drydeu calls if, 
is more difficult thau aiiv other that de|N!iKls nituu 
the poet's fuucy, because he has uo pattern to follow 
lu it. Addison. 

Sir Knight, that doest that vovage rashly take. 

By thib turbidilen way in my despight, 

Doesi by other's death tnsanpie take, SPENsru. 

EXAMPLE, PRECEDENT. 

EXAMPLE, V. Example. PRE¬ 
CEDENT, from the Latin precedens 
preceding, signifies by distinction that 

g receding which is entitled to notice. 

oth these terms apply to that which 
may be followed or made a rule; but 
the example is commonly present or 
before our eyes; the precedent is pro¬ 
perly something past; the example may 
derive its authority from the individual; 
the precedent acquires its sanction from 
time and common consent: we are led 
by the example^ or we copy the example; 
we are guided or governed by the jpre- 
cedent. The former is a private and 
often a partial affair; the latter is a 
public and often a national concern *. we 
quote examples in literature, and pre¬ 
cedents in law. 
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Tliamei 1 the moAt Idv’d of all the ocean's sons. 

O couUi I flow like theel aod make thy stream 
My gr.'jit example, as It is my theme. Denham. 

At the revolution they threw a politic veil over 
evoiy ciienmstuDce which might furni-h a precedemt 
for any future departure from what they hud tlien 
settled for ever. Uuhkk. 

F.XAMPLE, INSTANCE. 

EXAMPLE (y. Example^ pattern) 
refers in this case to the thing. IN¬ 
STANCE, from the Latin insto, signi¬ 
fies that which stands or serves as a 
renting point. 

The example is set forth by way of 
illustration or instruction; the instance 
is adduced by way of evidence or proof. 
Every instance may serve as an ex- 
ample, but every example is not an in¬ 
stance. The example consists of moral 
or intellectual objects; the instance 
consists of actions only, or of what 
serves as a proof. Kiiles are illustrated 
by edninptvH ; characters are illustrated 
by instances: the best mode of instruct¬ 
ing children is by furnishing them with 
examples for every rule that is laid 
down ; the Roman history furnishes us 
with many extraordinary instances of 
self-devotion for their country. 

l<fiiui‘^nn sou) ill! uiH'itMit f.ict unrold, 

A gr«’ut example drawn f.um tiiiius of ulU. Poi’k.. 

Mail) instances may lie pr<iiluc(‘d from goinl au- 
thoiiti<‘8, that children actu.illy suck m the several 
pasbiuiiH and depraved inclmuUuns of their uurAes. 

Steelh. 

TO EXCEED, EXCEL, SURPASS, 
TRANSCEND, OUTDO. 

EXCEED, from the Latin excedo, 
compounded of ex and cedo to pass out 
of or beyond tlie line, is llie general 
term. SURPASS, compounded of .vwr 
over, and pass, is one species of exceetl- 
ing. EXCEL, compounded of ex and 
cello to litl or move over, is another 
sjiecies. 

Exceed is applied mostly to things in 
the ^cnse of going beyond in mea'.ure, 
degree, iiuantily, and quality ; one thing 
exceeds another in magnitude, height, 
or any other dimensions; a person's 
success exceeds his expectations. 

Ry mcana of these canals and navigable rivers 
they carry on that immense'tiadc which has never 
been exceeded by any other peo{>le. 

lllMTuKY OK InI.ANI) NaVIOATIOH- 

It is taken either in an indifferent or 
had sense, particularly in regard to jier- 
sons, as a person exceeds his instruc¬ 
tions, or exceeds the due measure. 

Mud’s ouuiidless avarice exeeedt 

And on his neighboors round nliout him feeds 

Wallm. 


To excel and surpass signify to ex¬ 
ceed, or be superior in that which is 
good. To excel may be used with re¬ 
ference to all persons generally, as a 
person strives to excel; to surj)ass is 
used in regard to particular objects, as 
to surpass another in any trial of skill. 

To him the king: IIow much tin years excel 
In arts of counsel, and In siH-.iking well. Popr. 

The first in naiive dignity surpass'd. 

Artless and unoduru d she pleas'd the mure! 

f.ouTir. 

When excel is used in respect of par¬ 
ticular objects, it is more general in its 
sense than surpass: the Dutch and 
Italians formerly excelled the English 
in painting; one person may surpass 
another in bravery, or a thing may sur- 
pa^s one s expectation. Men excel in 
learning, arts, or arms: competitors sur¬ 
pass each other in feats of agility. 

Their trades and arts wherein they excel or come 
short of us. N fcW-roN. 

Drjden often surpasses expectation, and Pojk* 
never falls belov% it. Johnson. 

The derivatives excessive and excel¬ 
lent have this obvious distinction be¬ 
tween them, that the former always sig 
nifies exceeding in that which ouglit 
not to be exceeded; and the latter ex¬ 
ceeding in that wliere it is honourable 
to exceed: he who is habitually exces¬ 
sive in any of his indulgences, must he 
insensible to the excellence of a tem¬ 
perate life. 

Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 

Mii.ton. 

The more closely the origin of religion and go- 
verniUfUt are (is) examined, the more clearh tlieir 
excellences apiicar. Uukke. 

TRANSCEND, from leans beyond, 
and scendo or scando to climb, sinni- 
fie.s to climb beyond ; and OUTDO, tliat 
is to do out of tlie ordinary course, are 
particular inodes of ed celling or ex¬ 
ceeding. The genius of Horner tran¬ 
scends that of almost every poet; 
Ileliogabalus outdid every other em- 
pe or in extravagance. 

Auspiciou'i piiiire, in aims a mighty name 
But yet whose aciiuus far transcend your fame. 

Dkydeh. 

The last and crowning instance of our love to our 
enemies is to pray fur tliom. For by this a mau 
would fain in outdo himself. South. 


EXCELLENCE, SUPERIORITY. 

EXCELLENCE is an absolute term; 
SUPERIORITY is a relative term: 
many may have excellence in the same 
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degree, but they must have superiority 
in different degrees ; superiority is often 
superior excellencey but in many cases 
they are applied to different objects. 
There is a rn<u-al excellence attainable 
by all who have the will to strive after 
it; but there is an intellectual and ph> - 
sical superiority whudi is above the 
reach of our wishes, and is granted to 
a few only. 

llasi* envy withers at nnother's j«iy, 

Aud hates tliat exeellenie ii canutit rt'ncl). 

TaoMhON. 

To be able to benefit others is a condition of Iree- 
rtoni and supetiority 'I'illotson. 

EXCESS, SUPERFLUITY, REDUN¬ 
DANCY. 

EXCESS is that which exceeds any 
measure; SUPERFLUITY,from super 
and Jluo to How over; and REDUN¬ 
DANCY, from redundo to stream back 
or over, signifies an excess of a good 
measure. We may have an excess of 
heat or cold, wet or dry, when we 
have more than the ordinary quantity; 
but we liave a superfluity of provisions 
when we have more than we want. 
Excess xis applicable to an> object; but 
superfluity and redundancy are species 
of excess; the former applicable in a 
particular manner to that which is an 
object of our desire; and redundancy to 
matters of expression or leeliiig. We 
may have an excess of prosperity or ad¬ 
versity ; a superfluity of good things; 
and a redundancy of speech or words. 

Itis winclyurdercd incur iircscnt state that ju> uud 
fear, hope and ^rief, should act alteriiatfly as checks 
and balances upon each other, in older to prevent an 
exeeu in any ul them. Bi.ai k. 

When by force of policy, by wisdom, or by lor- 
tnne, property and supertority were introduced nud 
established, then they whose possessions swelied 
above their wants naturally laid out their sh;/6'*- 
/luiUes on pleasure. Johnson. 

The defect or redundance of a syllable might he 
easily covered in the recitation. Tykbwhit. 

EXCESSIVE, IMMODERATE, INTEM¬ 
PERATE. 

The excessive is beyond mea¬ 
sure; the IMMODERATE, from mo¬ 
dus a mode or measure, is without mea¬ 
sure ; the INTEMPERATE, from 
tempus a time or term, is that which is 
not kept within bounds. 

Excessive designates excess in ge¬ 
neral ; immoderate and intemperate de¬ 
signate excess in moral agents. The 
excessive lies simply in the thing which 


excee.ls any given point: the immo¬ 
derate lies in the passions which range 
to a boundle.ss extent: the intemperate 
lies in the w ill which is under no con¬ 
trol. Hence we speak of an excessive 
thirst p’nysically considered: an imrro- 
derate ambition or lust of power: an 
indulgence, an intempern'e 
warmth. Excessive admit.'* of degrees ; 
what Vi excessive ina> exceed in a greater 
or less degree: immoderate and intem¬ 
perate mark a positively great degree of 
excess; the former still higher than the 
Liter: immoderate is in fad the highest 
conceivable degree of excess. The <?./■- 
cessive use of aii) thing w'ill always be 
attended with some e\ il conseqiK'iiee : 
the immoilcratexoso of wine will rapidly 
tend to the ruin of him who is guiltv of 
the excess : the intemperate use of w me 
will proceed by a more gradual but nut 
less sure process to bis ruin. 

Wh«» knows not the that attends every 

evtcsitve iiidulj^eiice in pleasuie? lii.AiK. 

One ot‘ llie (list ubjectn of widi to every one is U 
nuuiitaiii u pro|ier place anil lank in society: (his 
anion:; the vain and .tmliitious ts .iluays the luxcutite 
aim. With tneni it arises to luonwierntc exjiei’t.i- 
turns toundeii on theii supimseil talents and iinuKiued 
merits. Ui.AiK. 

Let no uaiitonness of yoiilhrnl sjiirits, no compli¬ 
ance a itti the infciHf/erate miitii ot utliers, ever i>e 
tray you into pioluiie sallies. ItL \ t it. 

TO EXCHANCE, BARTER, TRUCK, 
COMMUTE. 

To EXCHANGE (v. To change) is 
the general term signifying to lake one 
for another, or put one tiling in the place 
of another: the rest are hut mwlc.'* of 
exchunging. To BARTER (i’. To 
change) is to exchange one at’ticlc ot 
trade fur another. To TRUCK, from 
the Greek TfwxaM to wheel, signifying 
to bandy al.oiit, is a familiar term to ex¬ 
press a familiar aidion for exchanging 
one article of private property for an¬ 
other. COMMUTE, from the Latin 
s} liable com or contra and muto to 
change, signifies an exchanging one 
mode of punishment for another, or one 
mode of payment for another ; we may 
exchange oi\o book for another; traders 
barter trinkets for gold dust: coachmen 
or stablemen truck a whip for a hand¬ 
kerchief; government commutes the 
punishment of death for that of banish-< 
ment. 

Pleasure o.in be cxrtuinyed only foi pleasure. 

HAWKKMUOn’JH. 

Some meu arc willing to buncr «lieir blood fui 
lucre. UonKn 
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Show nil her secrets of hoiise-kee]>ing, 

Poi ctimlli's how hhn Irurlcs hei drippitig. SwrFT. 

'I'his is the measure of justice, ur ot 

th.it justice which su|)po..e8 exchange of things pro- 
f t.ihie foi thing', prolitable. J i.ki my Taykou- 


TO KXCITK, INCITE, PROVOKE. 

To EXCITE (o. To awaken) is said 
more pai ticularly ot the inward feelinsrs; 
INCITE (t>. To encourafre) is said of the 
external actions; PROVOKE {v. To 
a^ff^ravate) is said of both. A person's 
passions arc excited; he is incited by 
any jiarticular passion to a course of 
ronduct; a particular feeling is /)ro- 
vokedy or ho is provoked by some feel¬ 
ing to a particular step. Wit and con¬ 
versation excite mirth; men are in¬ 
cited by a lust for gain to fraudulent 
practices; they are provoked by the op¬ 
position of others t) intemperate lan¬ 
guage and intemperate measures. To 
excite is \ery frequently used in a phy¬ 
sical acceptation; incite al\vu\s, and 
provoke mostly, in a moral ajiplication. 
We speak oi excitinfr hunger, thir!»t. or 
persjnraiion : of incitirifr to noble ac¬ 
tions; oi provoking impertinence, pro 
I'oking scorn or resentment. When 
excite and provoke are applied to 
similar objects the former designates a 
much stronger action than the latter 
A thing may excite a smile, but it pro¬ 
vokes laughter: it may exc/'/e displea¬ 
sure, but it provokes anger; it may 
excite joy or sorrow, but it provokes to 
luadiie.ss. 

(’nil lliiMi thy sons of (Jr«*fcc (ihe sagy rejoin'd) 
Eict0‘ eompiisstuu in Aeliillvs’ niiud? 1*ufe. 

To h»*r the god: (Jieul Ilectur’s muiI innle 
To li.iie tl.e Ixildcst (iieek to single tight. 

Till theeee, pruroh'iJ, fiom all hei iiutulM'rs show 
A warrior worth) to be lleetor's Ua*. Pope, 

Among the other torments whieli ihii passion pro- 
duci-s we iii:iy usually obseue, t!i it none aiu greater 
nioinneis than jealous nien, when the pTMin who 
pi ovoAed their juuluuiiy i.s laken irum them. 

Addison. 


EXCURSION, RAMBLE, TOUR, TRIP, 
JAUNT. 

EXCURSION signifies going out of 
one’s eouiTe, from the Latin ex and 
curs us the course or prescribed path: a 
RAMBLE is a going without any 
course or regtilur path, from roaw, of 
which it is a frequentative : a TOUR, 
from the word turn or return, is a cir¬ 
cuitous course : a TRIP from the Latin 
tripudio to go on the toes like a dancer, 
is properly a pedestrian excursion or 
iouTf or any short journey that might 


be made on foot* JAUNT is from the 
Froiudi jante tlie felly ol‘ a wheel, and 
janPr to put the telly in motion. To 
go abroad in a carnage is an idle ex¬ 
cursion, or one taken lor mere pleasure: 
travellers who are not ejiiteuled with 
what is not to be seen from a high road 
make frequent excursions into the in 
tenor of the country. Tll0^e who are 
fond of rural scenery, and jileased to 
fallow the bent of their inclinations, 
make frequent rairibl s. Those wlio 
set out upon a sober scheme of enjo}- 
ment from travelling, are satisfied with 
making the tour of some one country or 
more. Tho^e who have not much time 
for pleasure take trips. Those who 
have no better means of s^iending their 
time make^'awA/^#. 

I am now so lus-in-urbisli, I bc1u'\e I shall stay 
luTi*, exc.'pt htlle cxcursiuni and \agarius, for a Near 
to cuiue. (jttAT. 

1 am going on a short ra.'n6/c to my Lord Oxfiid's. 

Pope. 

My la*.t summers four w.is llnough WurciwtiM- 
sliire, (JVouccslershire. Momnuutiislnie, and Sh op- 

Sllll.* iillKf 

1 hold tlieiewdulion I bdd jou iu iny lastol seeing 
Ndu II you ciiiuot l.iKe a trip hithir before I go 

Pope 

If YOU are loi a meir) Jaunt I’ll try for oiiee wlio 

can Imit It laillie!.U Duyuen 


TO EXCUSE, PARDON. 

We exc use (V. To apologize) a 
per>on or thing by exempting him from 
blame. We PARDON (from the pre¬ 
positive par or per and dono to give) by 
giving up to punishment the otfence one 
has Committed. 

We excuse a small fault, we pardon 
a great fault: we excuse that which 
personally aficcts our.sehes: we pardon 
that which offends against morals : we 
may excuse a.s equals; we can pardon 
onl) as superiors. We exercise good 
nature in excusing: we exercise gene¬ 
rosity or mercy in pardoning. Friends 
excuse each other for the unintentional 
omission of formalities; it is the pre- 
rogati\e of the king io pardon criminals 
whose offences will admit of pardon .* 
the violation of good manners is ine.r- 
cusah'e in those who are cultivated; 
falsehood is unpardonable even in u 
child. 

I will not (|[u:irrul n\ ith a slight mistake. 

Such as our nature's frailty may excuse. 

Roscommon 

Those who know how many volumes have been 
written on the {Kerns of Homer and Virgil, will easily 
jmrilon the lengtli of my discourse u{)ou Milton. 

Addison 

2 B 
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TO l.XKCUTE, FULFIL, PERFORM. 

EXECUTE (V. To accomplish), in 
Latin executus partuaple of exequor, 
compounded of ex and sequor-, is to 
follow up to the end. To FULFIL is 
to fill up to the full of what is wanted. 
To PERFORM is to form thoroughly 
or make complete. 

To execute is more than to fulfil, and 
to fulfil than to perform. To exe¬ 
cute is to bring about an end; it in¬ 
volves active measures, and is pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to that which is extra¬ 
ordinary, or that which requires par¬ 
ticular spirit and talents; schemes of 
ambition are executed: to fulfil is to 
satisfy a moral obligation ; it is appli¬ 
cable to those duties m which rectitude 
and equity are involved ; we fulfil the 
duties of citizens: to perform is to carry 
through by simple action or labour; 
it is more particularly applicable to the 
ordinary and regular business of life; 
we perform a work or a task. One exe¬ 
cutes according to one's own intentions 
or those of others; the soldier executes 
the orders of his general; the merchant 
executes the commi.ssions of his corre¬ 
spondent : one fulfils according to the 
wishes and expectations of one's seif or 
others; it is the part of an honest man 
to enter into no engagements which he 
cannot/«(///; it is the part of a dutiful 
son, by diligence and assiduity, to en¬ 
deavour Ui fulfil the expectations of an 
anxious parent: one according 

to circumstances, what suits one’s own 
convenience and purposes ; every good 
man is anxious to perform his part in 
life with credit and advantage to him¬ 
self and others. 

Why delay* 

IIIB hand to execute what his decree 

Fix'd on this day ? Milton. 

Tu whom the whito-arm'd goddess thus replies; 
Enough thou know'st the tyrant of the skies. 
Severely bent his purpose to fulfil, 

Unmov'dhis miod, aud unrestraiu'd his will. 

Vorx. 

When those who round tlie wasted Ores remain. 
Perform the last sad office to the slain. Dhyoxm. 

TO EXERCISE, PRACTISE. 

EXERCISE, in Latin exerceo, from 
ex and arceo, signifies to drive or im¬ 
pel forth. PRACTISE, from the 
Greek Trpaaau) to do, signifies to perform 
a part. 

These terms are equall> applied to 
the actions and habits of men; but we 
exercise in that where the powers are 


called forth; we practise in that where 
frequency and habitude of action is re¬ 
quisite : we exercise an art; we practise 
a profession. we may both exercise or 
practise a virtue; but the former is that 
which the particular occurrence calls 
forth, and which seems to demand a 
peculiar effort of the mind; the latter is 
that which is done daily and ordinarily: 
thus we in a peculiar manner are said 
to exercise patience, fortitude, or ibr- 
bearance ; to /)rac/*.se charity, kindness, 
benevolence, and the like. 

Every \irttic requires time and ji’ac*-, a prufjer 
object, uiiil a fit coujiiuetureut'ciicuuibtauceii lur the 
due exercise of it, Annisov. 

All men me not equally qualified for gettini; mo¬ 
ney: but It in ill the power of every one alike to 
practise this virtue ^^of tlirift). llucori.i. 

A similar distinction characterizes 
these words as nouns; the former ap¬ 
ply ing solely to the powers of the body 
or mind; the latter solely to the mecha¬ 
nical operations : the health of the body 
and the vigor of the mind are alike 
impaired by the want of exercise; in 
every art practice is an indispensable 
requisite for acquiring perfection: the 
exercise of the memory is of the first 
importance in the education of children ; 
constant practice in writing is almost 
the only means by which the art of pen¬ 
manship is acquired. 

Reading is to the mind ulmt eierase lo th<> 
liody. Aodisun. 

I.<mg practuc has a siiro improvement found. 

With kindled fires to burn the baiicu ground. 

Dutofn 


TO EXERT, EXERCISE. 

The employment of some power or 
qualification that belongs to one's self is 
the common idea conveyed by these 
terms; but EXERT (v. Endeavour) 
may be used for what is internal or ex¬ 
ternal of one’s self; EXERCISE (r. 
Exercise) only for that which forms an 
express part of one’s self: hence wo 
speak of exerting one’s strength, or ex¬ 
erting one’s voice, or exerting one’s 
influence: of exercising one's limbs, 
exercising one's understanding, or ex¬ 
ercising one’s tongue. Exert is often 
used only for an individual act of calling 
forth into action; exercise always con¬ 
veys the idea of repeated or continued 
exertion; thus a person who calls to 
anotherhis voice; he who speaks 
aloud for any length of time exercises 
his lungs. 
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flow has Milton represented the whole Godhead, 
erfirting itsolf towards man in its full benevuleuc^, 
under the threefold t.fe8tinction of a (Creator, a Re¬ 
deemer, and Comforter. Addison. 

God made no faculty, but he also provided it with 
a jiroper object upon which it miyht exercise itselH 

South. 


TO EXHORT, PERSUADE. 

EXHORT, ill l.Atin exhorter^ com- 
poundod of ex and hortor, from the Greek 
iopTai perfect passive of opw to excite or 
impel. PERSUADE, v. Conviction. 

Exhortation has more of impelling in 
it: persuasion more of drawing; a supe- 
liwr exhorts; his words carry authority 
with them, and rouse to action: a friend 
and an equal persuades; he wins and 
draws by the agreeablcness or kindness 
of his expressions. Exhortations are 
employed only in matters of duty or 
noces-sity ; persuasions are employed in 
matters of pleasure or convenience. 

Their pinions still 

111 loose librations stretcli’d, to trust the void 
TretulilinK refuse, till down brfoie them fly 
Tile pareut {'uides, and chide, eihurt, cotutnaud. 

Thomson. 

Guy’s friends persuaded him to sell his shatc in 
(he South Sen stock, but he dreamed of dignity and 
b]deudor. Johnson. 


EXIGENCY, EMERGENCY. 

Necessity is the idea which is com¬ 
mon to the signification of these terms: 
EXIGENCY, from the Latin exigo to 
demand, expresses what the ease de¬ 
mands; and EMERGENCY, from 
emergo, to arise out of, denotes what 
rises out of the case. 

The exigency is more common, but 
less pressing; the emergency is impe¬ 
rious when it comes, but comes less fre¬ 
quently : a prudent traveller will never 
carry more money with him than what 
will supply the exigencies of his jour¬ 
ney ; and in case of an emergency will 
rather borrow of his friends than risk 
his property. 

Savage was again confined to Biistol, where he 
was every day liunted by bailiffa. In this esei^enre 
he once mure found u frwnd w ho sheltered him in 
his li'uiM* Johnson. 

When it was formerly the fashion to husband a lie 
and to trump it up in some extraordinary emergency, 
it gfiierally did execution; but ut present every man 
is on his guard. Adouon. 


TO EXIST, LIVE. 

EXIST, V, To be. LIVE, through 
the medium of the Saxon libbant and 
the other northern dialects, comes in 


all probability from the Hebrew' leb 
the heart, which is the seat of animal 
life. 

Existence is the property of all things 
in the universe; life, which is the in¬ 
herent power of motion, is the particular 
property communicated by the Divine 
Being to some parts only of his creation: 
exist, therefore, is the general, and live 
the specific, term : whatever lives, exists 
according to a certain mode ; but many 
things exist without living: when we 
wish to speak of things in their most 
abstract relation, we say they exist; 
when we wish to characterize the form 
oi existence, we say they live. 

Existence, in its proper sense, is the 
attribute which we commonly ascribe 
to the Divine Being, and it is that which 
is immediately communicable by him¬ 
self ; life is that mode of existence which 
he has made to be communicable by 
other objects besides himself: existeiice 
is taken only in its strict and proper 
sense, independent of all its attributes 
and appendages; but life is regarded in 
connexion with the means by which it 
is supported, as animal life, or vege¬ 
table life. In like manner, when speak¬ 
ing of spiritual objects, exist retains its 
abstract sense, and live is employed to 
denote an ac*tive principle: animosities 
should never exist in the mind; and 
everything which is calculated to keep 
them alive should be kept at a distance. 

Can any now remember or relate 

How lie existed in an embryo state? J entns. 

Death to such a man is rather to be looked .upon 
as the period of liis mortalitj, than the end of his 
h/e. Mfe.LMOTH'B Litters ot Pmnt 

EXIT, DEPARTURE. 

Both these words are metaphorically 
employed for death, or a passage out of 
this life; the former is borrowed from 
the act of going off the stage ; the latter 
from the act of setting off on a journey. 
Ea'it seems to convey the idea of vo¬ 
lition; for we speak of making our 
exit: departure designates simply the 
event; the hour of a man’s departure 
is not made known to him. 'When we 
speak of an exit, we think only of the 
place left; when we speak of a depar¬ 
ture, we think of the place gone to; the 
unbeliever may talk of his exit; tho 
Christian most commonly speaks of his 
departure. 

There are no ideas strike more fuicibly upon niii 
imai'iuations Uiau those winch are nisMl from re- 
Ht'ctious upon the gieat a ml excellent men 

Steele 

2 B 2 
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Our Saviour prescribi's failh in himself as a spe¬ 
cial r meuyajjaiust tlmt trouhlf whicli posscssea the 
minas of Ills ihscipies upon the apprehension of his 
departure from them. Tili.otson. 

TO EXONERATE, EXCULPATE. 

EXONERATE, from owm? a btir- 
thcn, sifrmfies to take off tlie burthen of 
a eharj’e or of ^uilt; to EXC U LP A TE, 
from culpa a fault or blame, is to throw 
off the blame: the first is the act of 
another; the second is ones own ad : 
w(} exonerate him upon whom a charye 
has lain, or who has the load of guilt; 
we exculpate ourselves when there is 
any danger of being blamed: circum¬ 
stances may sometimes tend to exone¬ 
rate ; the explanation of some person is 
rctiuisite to excut pate: in a ca^e of dis¬ 
honesty the absence of an individual at 
the moment when the act wa^ com¬ 
mitted will altogether exonerate him 
from suspicion; it is fruitless fi»r any 
one to attempt to exculpate himself 
from the charge of faithlessness who is 
detected in conniving at the dishonesty 
of others, 

I entreat your lordships to consider whether there 
ever wns a witness brought before a court of justice 
VI ho had stroimer routive.s to give tesiinion> ho-tile 
to a deleudiuit for the purjiose of exoneratmp himsi-ll. 

Staik Tkiai s. 

Lord Clarendon must allude to her escui’pution of 
the charge, vi hatsoever it was, when he mentions her 
as a lady of extraordinary beauty, and as extraor¬ 
dinary fame, I’XNNANT. 


EXPEDIENT, RESOURCE. 

The EXPEDIENT is an artificial 
means; the RESOURCE is a natural 
means: a cunning man is fruitful m 
expedients; a fortunate man abiunds 
in resources: Robinson Crusoe adopted 
every expedient in order to prolong his 
existence, at a time wh»m his resources 
were at the lowest ebb. 

When there happens to be nny tiling rid culous in 
a visage, the best expedient is for the owner to be 
pleasant upon himsidf. Sti- 

Since the accomplishment of the revolution, France 
has destroyed every resource of the stale which de¬ 
pends u|K)n opinions. Hurkk. 


EXPEDIENT, FlTc 

EXPEDIENT, from the Latin gx- 
pedio to get in readiness for a given 
occasion, supposes a certain degree of 
necessity from circumstances ; FIT (P. 
Fit) for the purpose, signifies simply an 
agreement with, or suitability to, the 
circumstances: what is expedient must 
be flu because it is called for ; wbat is 
tit need not be expedient^ for it may not 


bo required. The expediency of a thing 
depends altogether upon the outward 
circumstances; the fitness is detcrmineil 
by -a moral rule: it is imprudent not to 
do that which is expedient; it is dis¬ 
graceful to do that which is unfit: it is 
exjiedient for him who wishes to pre¬ 
pare for death, occasionally to take an 
account of his life ; it is not fit for him 
who is about to die to dwell with anxiety 
on the things of this life. 

To far the greater number it is highly i‘rprdvnt 
th >t they shoiilii by nume nettled scheme iif duties be 
leaciied frum the tyrauiiy of eiipriee. Johnson. 

Salt earth and bitter are not Jit to bow. 

Nor will lie turn'd and meiub'd by tlie idough. 

1>KY0EN 

EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, TRIAL, 
PROOF, TEST. 

EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, 
from the Latin experior, compounded 
of e or ex and perin or parto^ signifies 
to bring forth, that is, the thing brought 
to light, or the act of bringing to hirht. 
TRIAL signifie.s the act of trying, from 
try, in Latin /<?«/«, Hebrew /wr, to ex¬ 
plore, examine, search. PROOF sig¬ 
nifies cither the act of jyroving, from 
the Latin probo to make good, or the 
thing made good, proved to be good. 
TEST, from testis a witness, is tliat 
which serves as evidence, or from the 
Italian testa a test or cuppel in which 
metals are tried. 

By all the actions implied in these 
terms, we endeavour to arrive at a cer¬ 
tainty respecting some unknown parti¬ 
cular : exftenence is that which has 
been tried ; an experiment is the thing 
to be tried; experience is certain, as it 
is a deduction from the past for the ser¬ 
vice of the present; the expenment is 
uncertain, and serves a future purpose • 
experience is an unerring guide, which 
no man can desert without falling into 
error; experiments may fail, or be su¬ 
perseded by others more perfect. 

A man may, by experience, be {lersuaded Uiat his 
will i« free: tliut be cua du tins, ur nut do it. 

TiiiaiTBUN 

Any one may eaiiily make Hub experiment and 
even plainly see that there ia no bud in the cui ti 
which auiB lay up. Aodibon. 

Experience serves to lead us to moral 
truth; experiments aid us in ascertain¬ 
ing speculative truth * we profit by ex¬ 
perience to rectify practice; we make 
experiments in theoretical inquiries: 
he, therefore, who makes experiments 
in matters of experience rejects a steady 
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and definitive mode of coming at the truth 
for one that is variable .and uncertain, 
and that too in matters of the first mo¬ 
ment. 

’Tts f'r ■ally wise 1o talk wilh our past hduis, ^ 

AikI a»4k tlH'm. what n-poit th>‘y bi>i«‘ to hcav’n. 

And luiw llu-y niiglit borne nioii* welroint* news: 
Tlieir aiis'MMH luiin vvbut iiieu vxperientc call. 

Youno. 

It i« «;u>il also not to try erpcrimrnfit in states, ex¬ 
cept the a»*e,esbily be urgent, or the utility becMcli'iit. 

Bacon. 

Tlie e.rperimenty trials and proofs 
liuve equally the character of uncer¬ 
tainty ; but the eiperiment is employed 
only in matters of an intellectual na¬ 
ture ; the trial is employed in matters 
of a personal nature, on physical as well 
as mental objects ; the ^;roq/‘i?» employed 
m moral subjects; we make an piperi- 
merit m onler to know whether a thing 
lie true or false ; we make a trial in 
order to know whether it be capable or 
incapable, convenient or inconvenient, 
useful or the contrary ; we put a thing 
to the proaf \\\ older to determine whe¬ 
ther it be good or bad, real or unreal: 
ejperiments tend to confirm opinions ; 
the philosopher doubts every position 
which cannot be demonstrated by re- 
peated experiments : trials are of abso¬ 
lute necessity in directing our conduct, 
our taste, and our choice : we judge of 
our strength or skill by trials; we judge 
of the effect of colours by trials, and 
the like; tlie proof is the trial that 
proves; it determines the judgment in 
the knowledge of men and things; the 
of men’s characters and merits is 
best made by observing their conduct. 
Tlie test is the most decisive kind of 
jiroof, whence the phrase “to stand the 
testy 

Wlifii wf iir«i siMrchiiij? »iut ilu* iiatun* or iiiupcrtU's 
«riiiiy bciiij'. b) vnriuiH nirlho'Is ul trial, llii-. mhI 
ub^i‘i\ntiiiii lb (Mllril ixpcriment. \'Afi«. 

itiit Ik* liinist'Il b(*l(Kik uiiotlu’r >%Hy. 

To tnukt* niorv trial ot in-* h.iiiliiui iit, 

Aiul bfi'k ml^t'ulurfb, ns In* willi priucf .\rthiirw<*ut. 

Sl'KNbtK. 

tl )rtM» 11\ Mstt;:«* of tliuso anuii'iit tynifs ' 

111 wli'ich lilt* hi^oril >Mis •.«*i\aiit unto ii;'lit; 

NV|i«*ii not ‘or TnAlic*' kikI coiil- iiIkmim c*rjnii*h. 

Hut hII Tur pnii>u uiiil yruo/ni maul) mi);ht. 

M'ENSES 

All ihy Vfxnlions 
Wort* but iny trials of thy Uivi*, and llioii 
Hast strauKfly stcud tlit* test. Shabspkark 

The proof and test may be taken for 
that which serves to jirove, with the 
same distinction: to give proofs of sin¬ 
cerity ; ridicule is not the lest of truth. 

Siu'li n tyrnnny in lov«*, wlnrli I’m* fair innHiso 
u|MMi us, is u litUt* Ut • bt*\cru, tlial «t* must lU’inuu 


•trate our afTccUnti for them by no certain proof, but 
by hatred for iTe auullier. Tatleh 

Unerring uaturo, still di\inely brig’a. 

One clear, uuclianged, and univi*ii>ul light. 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart 
At once the souice uiid end, and test ul e\ery ert 

PoFfc. 


TO EXPLAIN, EXPOUND, INTER¬ 
PRET. 

EXPLAIN signifies to make plain, 
V. Apparent. EXPOUND, from the 
Latin expono, comp ounded of e.v and 
pono, signifies to set forth in detail. 
INTERPRET, in Latin interpreto and 
inlerpretes, compounded of inter and 
partes, that is, linguas tongues, signify¬ 
ing to get the sense of one language by 
means of aibother. 

To e.Tplatn is the generic, the lest 
are specific: to e.ipound and inierjnet 
are each inodes of explaining. Single 
word> or sentences are explainetf , a 
whole work, or considerable parts of it, 
^viiexjiou' tled; the sen.*>e of un\ writing 
or symh dical sign is interpreted. It is 
the business of the philologist io e,iplaui 
the meaning of words by a suitable 
definition ; it is the business of the di¬ 
vine to e.ri)ound Scripture; it is the 
business of the antiquarian to interpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions, or of 
hieroglyphics. An explanation serves 
to assist the understanding, to suppl) a 
deficiency, and remove obscurity ; an 
e.tpu.ntion is an ample explanation, in 
which minute particulars are <ietaik>d, 
and the connexion of c\ents in llie 
narrative is kept up ; it scr\es to assiNt 
the memory and awaken ihe attention: 
both the explanation and exposition 
are employed in clearing up the sense 
of things as they are, but \\\e interj ret- 
uthn is more arhilrar) ; it etleii consists 
ofufiixingor giving a sense lo iliings 
which they ha\e not pre\iously bad 
hence it is that the same passages in 
authors admit of diflerent interpreia- 
iiwis, according to the character or views 
of the commentator. 

I inteuU that you shall soon recoUe ^hakspeure, 
that you nia) erjitain his woiks to thebulms of itulv, 
IImi tell them the story of tlie editur among ut'lier 
btrAiige nanatiuns with which > our long resilience in 
this uiikiiowu region has supplied you. Johksox. 

One meets now and then uiiti persons wlio .*ire ex 
treniely learned and knotty in expounding, deal 
cases. .SThKi R. 

It dues not appear that among the Ronnins any 
mail grew eminent by intciputin^) anolhcr; ami 
perhaps tt was more frequent to trandute loi eveicuo 
or amusemeut than for lame. John>un 

To explain and interpret arc not 
confined to what is written or said, they 
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are employed likewise with regard to 
the actions of men ; ej'position is, how¬ 
ever, used only with regard to writings. 
The major part of the misunderstandings 
and animosities which arise among men, 
might easily be obviated by a timely 
eaplamition; it is the characteristic of 
good-nature to interjyret the looks and 
actions of men as favorably as possible. 
The e.rplanation may sometimes flow 
out of circumstances; the interpretation 
is ahvays the act of a voluntary and 
rational agent. The discovery of a plot 
or secret scheme will serve to explain 
the mysterious and strange conduct of 
such as were previously acquainted 
with it. According to an old proverb, 
“ Silence gives consentfor thus at 
least they are pleased to interpret it, 
who are interested in the decision. 

It w a serious thing to have connexion with a peo- 
ple, who live only utuler positive uibitiary. au<l 
ehaiigcahle iiistitutious; and tho'.e not perfected, nor 
tiiippiied, nor explained, by any common acknow¬ 
ledged rule of moral science. Uuhkk. 

l,ook how wo can, or sa I or merrily, 

InterprcLition wiU misquote our looks. Shakspeark. 

TO EXPLAIN, ILLUSTRATE, ELU¬ 
CIDATE. 

EXPLAIN, V. To explain^ expound. 
ILLUSTRATE, in Latin iltastratus 
participle of illustrOf compounded of 
the intensive s) liable in and lustro, 
signifies to make a thing bright, or easy 
to be surveyed and examined. ELU¬ 
CIDATE, in Ivalin elmidatus participle 
of elucido, from lax light, signifies to 
bring forih into the light. 

To explain is simply to render intel¬ 
ligible ; to illustrate and elucidate are 
to give additional clearness; every thing 
requires to be exfdained to one who is 
ignorant of it; but the best informed 
will require to have abstruse subjects 
illustrated, and obscure suljects eluci¬ 
dated. We always explain when we 
illustrate or elucidate, and we always 
elucidate when we illustrate, but not 
vice x^ersCi. We explain by reducing 
compounds to simples, and generals to 
particulars; we illustrate by means of 
examples, similes, and allegorical 
figures; we elucidate by coinmentarie.s, 
or the statement of facts. Words are 
the common subject of explanation; 
moral truths require illust oHon; po¬ 
etical allusions and dark passa»»^es in 
writers require elucidation. 

I kuow I iiit aul jn,l what you eiptum, hut I Cid 
ool e..iplain own incjiiitr.; 9\i veil .i-< you. 


It is indeed the same system as mine, but Wus- 
trated »ith u luy uf yuur own. i*oPK. 

If onr religious tenets should ever want a furlliei 
elucidatiun, we shall not call uu atheism to erplnin 
them. liURKh. 

liXPLANATORY, EXPLICIT, EX¬ 
PRESS. 

EXPLANATORY signifies contain¬ 
ing or belonging to expdanation {v. 7’o 
explain). EXPLICIT, in Latin expli- 
catus from cxplico to unfohl, signifies 
unfolded or laid open. EXPRESS, in 
Latin expressus, signifies the same as 
expressed or delivered in specific terms. 

Tlie explanahry is that which is su- 
peiadded to clear up ditiicuUics or ob¬ 
scurities. A letter i*» explanatory which 
contains an explanation of something 
preceding, in lieu of any thing new. 
The explicit is that which of ilstdf 
obviates every dilliculty ; an explicit 
letter, therefore, will leave notlnng that 
requii*es explanation : the explicit ad¬ 
mits of a free u?>e of words ; the express 
requires them to be unambiguous. A 
person ought to be explicit when he 
enters into an engagement; he ought 
to be exjiress when he gives commaiuL. 

All explanaUri/ law btops the current of a piei’e 
deut statute, nor dues either of tlicm uitmit exlciisioti 
allerwardA. Hacov, 

Since the i evolution theboundt of prerogative and 
lilierty have Ikmui better detiued, llie pniieipleH of 
government nioie llHinnighly exaniined and undei- 
blood, and the rightH of the Bubject more expiu-ithf 
guarded by leg.d proviHiuns, tbuii many other )>eriod 
ol the Eiiglisb biutory. Ui.ACKsToWfc. 

I have d stroyed the letter I receive*! from you by 
tlie h.inds of Luci'ie Aruiitiud, though it uua inueh 
t«io iiiiKxrent to defierve so severe a tic itmeiit; iaiu- 
*‘ver. it was your erpresx desire 1 should destroy i», 
and I tiuve complied accurdiugly. 

MeLMOTH’S l.KTTKRS OF ClCEKO 

TO EXPOSTULATE, REMONSTRATE. 

EXPOSTULATE, from postuto to 
demand, signifies to demand reasons fur 
a thing. REMONSTRATE, from 
monstro to sho v, signifies to show rea¬ 
sons against a thing. 

We expostulate in a tone of authority; 
wc remonstrate in a tone of complaint. 
He who expostulates passes a censure, 
and claims to be heard; he wlio remon¬ 
strates presents his case and requests t > 
be heard. Expostulation may often he 
the precursor of violence; remonstrance 
mostly rests on the force of reason and 
representation: he who admits of ex¬ 
postulation from an inferior undermines 
his ow'ii authority ; he who is deaf to 
the remonstrances of his friends is fur 
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gone in folly the expostulnUnn is 
inoslly on matters of personal intere&t; 
the remomtrariL'G may as often be iiia'le 
on matters of propriety. The Scythian 
amha^sadors eTpostiilated with Alex¬ 
ander against liis invasion of their 
country ; King Ricliard e.ipostal'tied 
with Wat Tyler on the subject of his 
insurrection ; Artabanes ramunsirated 
with Xerxes on the lolly of his projected 
invasion. 

With tlie hypocriU* it is not my Imsinos* nt pn*- 
seiit tu eriiostuiiite. Johnson. 

I huvi* but .1 litlli* time ronvorsant with the 
worlil, )et I ha\e had auead} fi< i|ueuioppurluiiuies 
ot uliseiVMi;' the litile etlieacy of rfiiiouttrii/n.e ami 
iMinpUiuit. Johnson. 

TO KXPRllSS, DECLARK, SIGMFY, 
TESTIFY, UTTER. 

All these terms are taken in the 
.sense of communicating to others. To 
EXPRESS, from the Latin exprimo, 
or ex out and premo to press, signift mg 
to bring out by a particular effort, is the 
general term. To DECLARE (v To 
declare), and the other terms, are dif¬ 
ferent modes of expressifi^, turymg in 
the manner and circumstances of the 
a(Rion. To ex}>ress i.-> the simple act uf 
communication, resulting from our cir- 
cumstance.s a.s social agents ; to declare 
is to express clearly and openly. A 
person may expreas his opinions to an 
individual, but to declare is to make 
clear or known to several. We may 
express directly or indirectly; wo de~ 
dure directly and sometimes loudly. 

As ttic Supri'me Ih'injf has expressed, and ns it 
w«>r(> t‘d hi'i ideas in the creutiuu, men erpttss 
tilt* r ulcus in bookn. AnuikUN. 

Oh him ennfor the Poet’s sacrod name, 

Wlujsu lolly \(iice declares tlie heavenly flame 

Aumsov. 

Words, looks, gestures, or movements, 
serve to express; actions and things 
may sometimes declare : sometimes wo 
cannot exjyrvss our contempt in so 
strong a manner as by pre-'crviiig a 
perfect silence when we are required to 
speak ; an act of hostility, on the part 
uf a nation, is as much a declaration of 
war as if it were expressed in positive 
terms. 

Thus Roman youth derivM from ruin’d Tu»y, 

In rude Saturnian rhymes express tiieir joy. 

Dbvoin. 

Th* unerring sun by certain signs declares. 

What the late ev’u or eaily morn pi spares. 

PRYDIN 

To express is to convey to another by 
any means that which passes in one's 


mind. To SIGNIFY, from signum a 
sign and facio tu make, is to convey by 
some outward sign. To express is said 
generally of one's opinions and feelings; 
to signify is to make one’s particular 
wishes known to an individual: we ex- 
press mostly in positive terms; we may 
signify in any manner either by looks 
or words. 

Translating will give you a great stock of wonE. 
and inseuuibiy impregnate yuur mind with aeiy 
beautiful ideas and a Inippy maimer uf expressing 
them. Sib Rardj.y Wilmui-. 

The signtji cation of our sentiments mode by tunes 
and gestures h.is this ud^antage al<uve that unitle by 
wurds, that it is the lan^uuge uf nature. Bx.aik. 

Words may both expressnwH signify : 
they express the commonly received 
meaning affixed to them ; but they sig- 
nify more or less according to circum¬ 
stances or the intention of the speaker ; 
the word no expresses simple negation, 
but it may be made to signify very dif- 
fereiiily by any one using it. 

The a amor thus lu song his deeds exprc's'd. 

Nor vainly Umsted wliat he hut cuiiless’d; 

W hi-e uuilike ai-tiuns wi re proclaim d abroad. 

That all their praises shuiild leler tu Uud Pikni-lb. 
Life’s but a sluidoH, a poor player 
That struts and lieis Ins hour u{K)n the stage 
And then is Iteard no more; it is a tale 
Pullofbunnd .uid fury signifying notliiti!;. 

SlIAKSetARE. 

As epithets, expressive and signiji- 
cant admit of a similar distinction: an 
expressive look is that which is filled to 
express what is intended ; a significant 
look IS that which is calculated to sig¬ 
nify the particular feeling of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flow'r, 
To’ i ipressive emblem of their sutler iww'r. Popf. 

Common life is full of this kind of signijicant ex¬ 
pressions, h\ knocking, beckoning, frovin-ng, and 
|Niuiiug, and dumb persons are sagacious in the use 
ot them. liui.DKB. 

To signify and TESTIFY, from testis 
a witness and fio to becaimo, like the 
word express, are employed in general 
for any act of com run meat ion otherwise 
than by words ; but express is used m 
a stronger slmiso than either of the 
former. The passions and stroiigc.Nt 
movements of the soul are expressed; 
the simple intentions or transitory feel¬ 
ings of the mind are signified or testi¬ 
fied. A person expresses his joy by the 
sparkling of his eye, and the vivacity oi 
his countenance; he signifies his wishes 
by a nod; he testifies his approbation 
by a smile. People of vivid sensibility 
must take care not to express all their 
feelings ; those who e.vpeet a ready ohe- 
dicuee from their inferiors must il-i 
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adopt a haughty mode of signifying 
their will; nothing is more gratiCying 
to,-an ingenuous mind than to testify its 
regard lur merit, \vhere\er it may dis¬ 
cover itself. 

If tlicre bo no cause erpress/d tbe gaoler is not 
bound to (teluiu the priMiuer Fur the law )u<l(rt>s in 
this respect, saith sir Edward ('oku, like Festus tlie 
I Oman guvei nor; that it ia umeasonuble to send a 
prisoner, and nut iosiynify withal the crimes alleged 
against him. lJLACKe:oNE. 

What consolation can be had, Dr>dcn has affotd 
ed, by living to lepent, and to testify his re^ntance, 
(fur his immoral writings). hiHNsoN. 

UTTER, from the preposition out, 
signifying to bring out, differs from 
express in this, that the latter r<*.sne(*ts 
the thing which is communicated, and 
the former the means of communication. 
We express from the heart; we utter 
with the lips; to express an uncharitable 
sentiment is a violation of Christian 
duty; to utter an unseemly word is a 
violation of good manners: those who 
say what they do not mean, utter but 
not express; those who show by their 
looks what is passing in their hearts, 
express but do not utter. 

Kneeling at tlio cummunum is designed to express 
humility and rexerence. Falknkb. 

The multitude of angels, with a shout 

Loud as Irom uumbeis without number, sweet 

As from blessed voices, uttenng joy. Mii.tok. 

EXTEND, STRETCH, REACH. 

These words are nearly allied to each 
other in the sense of drawing out so as 
to enlarge the dimensions, particularly 
that of length. EXTEND, fr.m ex 
and tend, signifying to tend outward or 
away from an object, is the most general 
of these terras. STRETCH, as con¬ 
nected with stiike and stroke, as also 
with strain, is a mode of extending, 
namely, with an effort, and as far as we 
can. REACH, which is a variation of 
stretch, conveys the idea of attaining a 
jwint or an object by extending. Things 
may extend in any manner, either by 
biiiiply passing over or occupying a cer¬ 
tain space; as a piece of water extends 
into a country. 

One of the eortliquakes at Cutanea most purticii- 
liirly dficrilK'il in hiutury lu that w hich huppeueil in 
Ihe ye.ir 1693. It extended to a circumteieme of two 
thousand six hundred leagues. Goi,Dkmith. 

They may also he extended by adding 
to their dimensions; as to extend the 
garden beyond the house. 

Its length was eilended towards tin; enemy, and 
exceeded Us depth. VimtH,. 

Things are stretched or extended 


lengthwise as far as they will admit of 
extension; as to stretch one's neck; to 
lie stretched on the ground. 

But not till half the prostiate forest lay 

Stretch d ill lung ruin and expos'd to day. Pops. 

Wherefore these words may be ap¬ 
plied to the same olyects with this dis¬ 
tinction ; to extend the arm or hand is 
simply to put it out; to stretch the arm 
is to extend it its lull length. 

Ill asHcmblies and places of public resort, it seldom 
fails to liiippcn that tiiough at tlie eiitpiiice of sonic 
particular peisoii every face brightens with gluiiiiess 
and every luuid is ettendtd in salutation, jet if you 
pursue him beyumi the tlist pxeliaiige of civilitit-s, 
you will thidhim of very small importance. 

Kahbi.fr. 

But bravo Cleanthus, o’er the rolling floods, 

Stietch'd wide his hands, and invok’d the gods. 

Put. 

A country is said to extend in its 
ordinary application, but it is only said 
figuratively to stretch, when it seems to 
extend itself by an effort to its utmost 
length. 

Us couriM‘ has been stopped in manyplnces by Ihe 
eruptions of the volcano, so that, stiietly siieukmg, 
the skirU of Atria extend much lieyoiid it (the iiver 
Acis), though it has getieiully been cousiUeied as tliu 
boundary. Bkvdoxe. 

Plains imnicn'e 

Lie, streh h'd below-, inteiminuble meads. Thomson. 

To extend is indefinite as to the dis¬ 
tance ; it may be shorier or longer, and 
requires tlierefore to be expre.ssly de¬ 
fined: Xq reach VA defined by the point 
arrivetl at, which may be either ex¬ 
pressed or implied; as the road extends 
many miles ; it will not reach so far, 
i. e.y as the house or other object implied. 

This little spot of fnrlh you stand upon. 

Is rnoiv to inc than the e.ttended plains 

Of my great lather's kingdom. South •> bn 

Some got into long allies which did not reach lar 
up tbe lull before they ended, and did not gotuitln r. 

Anni'.oN. 

Persons extend things, as one ex¬ 
tends a field, boundary, iitc.; |)ersons or 
things reach things; a person reaches 
a place; a sound reaches the car. 

'I’he liieky sound no sooner reneh’d tlieir ears. 

But straight they quite dismiss’d then lu.iis 

Davor N. 

In the moral and extended applica¬ 
tion, they are distinguished in a similar 
manner: intiuence, power, obser\ations, 
&c., may be extended in an indefinite 
manner as before, but they are said to 
he stretched when they are carried as 
far as they can, and sometimes farther 
than is convenient. 

For while tlie lK»unille8s tlu'inu extends our tliuuglit, 
Ton tliuubuiid lliuustiud roniiig vuurs nro nought. 

Gay. 
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Life’s span torbids ua to extend our cures, 

Ami sfietch our Itopea lieyond our jeiirs. (’becoh. 

One rew'hes a certain aj^e, or one 
rearhps a j^oal; the understanding 
reaches an object of contemplation. 

1 cast my fare upward and bu;'an to consider what 
n rare preroj^iitive ilie cipiic Mitiie halii, much more 
till- intuitive viitiie ol tlu: lliou^lit, that the one in a 
inonieiit can renc/i hea\ en, mid the other go lieyond 
it lIoWkLt.. 

TO EXTENUATK, PALLIATE. 

EXTENUATK, from the Latin te~ 
nuis thin, small, signifies literally to 
make small. 1*ALL1ATE, in Latin 
palltatus, participle of pallio^ from 
pallium a cloak, signifies to throw a 
cloak over a thing so that it may not be 
st'en. 

These terms are both applicable to the 
moral conduct, and exjirehS the act of 
lessening tlie guilt of any impropriety. 
To extenuate is simply to lessen guilt 
without reference to the means . to 
})alliate is to lessen it by means of art. 
To extenuate is rather the effect of 
cireumstaiiees : to palliate is the direct 
effort of an individual. Ignorance m 
the offender may serve as an extenuation 
of his guilt, although not of his offence: 
it is hut a poor palliation of a man's 
gudt, to say that his crimes have not 
been attended with the mischief which 
they were calculated to produce. 

S.iviigi* t‘iidoavuure.1 lo ertenmte the fact (of hav¬ 
ing' killed Stticlau), by uii'ui;; the tiudlieall)‘^s ot tliu 
w huh* MrlioiL JuiiNsu.v. 

Mona. St. ETreinmid lias ende.ivoured to jtaii’tute 
the MipcisUtiuus ul tliu lluiuau C.itUuhc tel.i'ioti. 

Aodison. 

EXTU \NE()U.S, EXTK1KSIC, 
EONEItLN. 

EXTRANEOUS, compounded of 
exterianeous, or ex and terra^ signifies 
o t of the land, not belonging to it. 
EXTRINSIC, in L.itiii extrinsecus\ 
eoinpounded ol'extra and .sm/.v, signifies 
outward, e.xternal. FOREIGN, from 
the Latin /oris out of doors, signifies 
not belonging to the family. 

The extraneous is that which forms 
no necessary or natural part of any 
thing: the extrinsic is that which forms 
a part or has a connexion, hut only in 
au indirect form ; it is nut an lulicreiit 
or component part: the/om^^;i is that 
whicli forms no part whatever, and has 
no kind of eonnexioii. A work is said 
to eoiitain extraneous matter, which 
coiilaius much matter not necessariiv 


belonging to, or illustrative of the sub¬ 
ject : a work is said to have extrinsic 
merit when it borrows its value from 
local circumstances, in distinction from 
the intrinsic merit, or that which lies in 
the contents. 

Extraneous and extrinsic have a 
general and abstract sense; hut foreign 
has a particular signification; they 
always pass over to some object either 
expressed or understood : hence we say 
extraneous ideas, or extrinsic worth; 
but that a particular mode of acting is 
Jhreifrn to the general plan pursued. 
Anecdotes of private individuals would 
be extraneous matter in a general his¬ 
tory : the respect and credit which men 
gam from their fellow-citizens by an 
adherence to rectitude is the extrinsic 
ailvaiitage of virtue; the peace of a 
good conscience and the favor of God 
arc Its intrinsic advantages: it is fo¬ 
reign to the purpose of one wdio is 
making an abridgement of a work, to 
enter into details in any particular part. 

Tli.il wbuh maki's me )»elio\e is sonietliini' et- 
truMous to the thing that I hehevc. Lockk. 

Aflluenre and power are advantages cxtrimic and 
adveutiUuus. Juh.vson. 

For lovi Jineofl 

Needs not the aid of foreign orii.imentR; 

Hut is when uiiadurii d adorn d the most. Thomson. 

EXTRAO R DIN AR y, RE M ARK All LE, 

Are epiihets both opposed to the 
ordinary; and in that sense the EX¬ 
TRAORDINARY IS that which in its 
own nature is REMARKABLE : but 
things, however, may be extraordinarij 
which are not remarkable, and the c.m- 
trary. The extraordinary is that which 
is out of the ortliiiary course, but it does 
not always exeiie remark, and is not 
therefore remarkable, w hen w^e speak 
of an extraordinary loan, an 
t/Zwary measure of government: on the 
other hand, when the extraordinary 
conveys the idea of what deseiwcs noi ice, 
it expresses much more tlian remark¬ 
able. I'here are but lew extraordinary 
things, many things are remarkable . 
the remarkable is eminent; the extra¬ 
ordinary is supereminent: the extraor¬ 
dinary excites our astonishment; the 
remarkable only awakens our interest 
and attention. Tiie extraoi dinary is 
unexpected; the remarkable is some¬ 
times looked for; every instance of 
sagacity and fidelity in a dog is remark¬ 
able and some extraordinary instances 
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have been relatec) which would almost 
stajyger our belief. 

Tin* love of praise is a passion deep in the mind ol 
every extraordinary person. IIcqhks. 

The hemes of lileiary history have been no less 
rnnarhable for wiiat tl>ey have suffered than tor 
what tliey have achieved. Johnson^ 

EXTRAVAGANT, PRODIGAL, LAVISH, 
PROFUSE. 

EXTRAVAGANT, from extra and 
vafrans^ sis^nifies in jr^neral wandering 
Iroiii the line; and PRODIGAL, from 
the Latin prodigu^^ and prodt^o to 
launch forth, signifies in general sending 
forth, or giving out in great quantities. 
JjAVISH comes probably from the 
I.*atiu lavo to wash, signifying to wash 
away in waste. PROFUSE, from the 
Latin prnfusus participle of prnfundn to 
pour forth, signifies pouring out freely. 

The idea of using immoderately is 
implied in all these terms, but extrava¬ 
gant is the most general in its meaning 
and application. The extravagant man 
spends lus money without rea.son; the 
prodigal man spends it in excesses: 
one may be extravagant with a small 
sum where it exceeds one’s means ; one 
can be prodigal only with large sums. 

An extravagant man who hns nothing else to re- 
conjiiieiid him but a false jfcnerosiU, is often more 
hcloved lhau a |K>rson of a mure fitiibhed character, 
who Is defectiie in this particular. Anm&oN. 

He (Sir Robert Walpole) was an honourable man, 
and fl sound Whig Hu was nut, as the Jacobites 
and discontented Whiys ol his own time have repn*- 
sented him, and us ill inriiimed)>eoplc still represent 
him, a prod<gul and corrupt minister. Bukke. 

Extravagant and prodigal designate 
habitual as well as particular actions: 
lavish and profuse are properly applied 
to particular actions, the fiirmer to de¬ 
note an expenditure more or less waste¬ 
ful or superfluous, the latter to denote a 
full supply without any sort of scant. 
He who is lavish consumes without 
considering the value of what is spent; 
but profuseness may sometimes arise 
from an excess of libeiality. 

The wild extravagant, whose thoughtless hand 
With lavish, tasteless piide, commits extience. 
Ruin’d, {lerceiving his waning' a^e demand 
.Sad reparation for his youth’s offence. ^ DoP8T.et. 

One of a mean fortune manages his store with ex- 
trem** parsimony, but with fear of running into pro- 
fuMeness ne\er arrives to the mtiguiflceuce of living. 

Duyoen. 

As extravagance has respect to the 
disorder of the mind, it may he employed 
with equal propriety to other objects; 
as to he extravagant in praises, re¬ 
quests. &c. As prodigal refers t«. 


excess in the measure of consumption 
it may be applied to other objects than 
worldly possessions ; as to be prodigal 
of one’s time, treasure, strength, and 
whatever is near and dear to us. Lavish 
may he applied to any objects which 
may be dealt out without regard to their 
value; as to be lavish of one's coinidi- 
ments by scattering them indiscrirni- 
nately. Profuse may be applied to 
whatever may be given in superahund- 
ance, but mostly in a good or indilFereut 
sense. 

No one is to admit into his petitions to his Maker, 
things supeifluous and extravagant. Suitth. 

Here patriots live, who for their country's good, 

III (igbling flelds, w'ere prorlignl of blood. 1 )hvdkn. 

Sec where the w’indiug vale its lavish stores 
Irriguous spreads. Thomsiw. 

Cicero was most liberally profuse in commending 
the uucieuts uiul his coiilcin|ioriuies. 

Adi>i*>on after I’j.utarom 


EXTREMITY, EXTREME. 

EXTREMITY is used in the proper 
or the improper sense; EXTREME in 
the improper sense: we speak of tlie 
extremity ol a line or an avenue, tlie 
extremity of distress, hut the e.rheme 
of the fashion. In the moral souse, e/- 
tremity is applicable to the outward 
circumstances; extreme to the opinions 
and conduct of men : in matters of dis¬ 
pute between individuals it is a happy 
thing to guard against coming to ex¬ 
tremities; it is the characteristic of 
volatile tempers to be always in ex- 
tremesy either the extreme of joy or the 
extreme of sorrow. 

Sav,age Buffered the utmust CT/remiYiM of iMncrty, 
and ol’ien fasted su long that he was Bei/.v<l with 
fainines'i, Johnmin. 

The two extremes to be guarded against are des- 
{lutism, where all are skives, and anarchy, wiiere all 
would rule and none obey. ’ Bi.aik 


EXUBERANT, LUXURIANT. 

EXUBERANT, from the Latin ex- 
uberans or ex and uberOy signifies very 
fruitful or superabundant: LUXURI¬ 
ANT, in Latin luxurians from iaxuSy 
signifies expanding with unrestrained 
freedom. These terms are both ap¬ 
plied to vegetation in a flourishing 
state; but exuberance expresses the 
excess, and luxuriance the perfection: 
in a fertile sod, where plants are left un¬ 
restrainedly to themselves, there will he 
an exuberance; plants are to be seen 
in their luxuriance only in seasons that 
arc favourable to them. 
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Another Flora th(M’«‘ of bolder hiu‘a 

And richer HWi-ets, beyond our ;{.iril(!n*ii iiritle. 

Plays o’er the Uelds, and bhowers with •luMeiih.iiid 
Liruberant ajjiiut'. Thomson. 

('n whose luxurious herbage, half conceal'd, 

Like it fall'll ced ir, iur diflus’d Iws train. 

Cas’d m green scales, the crocodile exieuds. 

TiiuMsuir. 

In the moral application, exuberance 
of intellect is ofien attended with a rest¬ 
less ambitivin that is incompatible both 
with the happiness and ad\anceinent of 
its pussessor: luxuriance of imagina¬ 
tion is one of the greatest gifts which a 
poet can boast of. 


F. 


r.MJLK, TALK, NOVKL, UOxMANCK. 

FABLE, in huiin fabula, from ./'or to 
.speak or tell, and TALE, from to /c//, 
both designate a species of narration: 
NOVEL, from the Italian novella^ is an 
extended tale; ROMANCE, from the 
Italian romanzn, is a wonderful tale, or 
a iafe of wonders, such as was most in 
\ogne in former times. Difl’erent spe¬ 
cies of comp isition arc expressed by the 
aliove words: l\\c fable is allegorical; its 
actions are natural, hut its agents are 
imaginary: thc/a/<? is fictitious, but not 
imaginary ; both tlie agents and actions 
are draw’ii from the passing scenes of 
life, (ivxls and godde.sscs, animals and 
men, trees, vegetables, and inanimate 
objects in general, may be made the 
agents of ‘A fable; but of a tale, properly 
speaking, only men or supernatural 
spirits <'un be the agents : of the fbrmer 
description are the celebrated fables of 
Aisop; and of the latter the tales of 
Marnioiitel, the tales of the Genii, the 
Chinese tales, &c.: fables are written 
for instruction; tales priiunpally for 
amusement: fables consist mostly of 
only one incident or action, from which 
a nnvel may be druwm ; tales alwajs of 
many which excite an interest fur an 
individual. 

W lu ll I iravidlmi, I tn»ik a parttcul.ir delight in 
lie iriiig the songs and jjoUi't Hint no? eonie Lorn 
l.illiei i«) auu, and ure inoal iii vogiie aiiiuug lliecom- 
liioti people. Ai>in''Oil. 

Of Jiiwin, Theaeua, and aiieli worthies old, 
iiight seem the tales antiquity has told. W'am.kr. 

The tale, when conipartMl with the 
novel, is a simple kind of fiction, it con¬ 
sists of hut few persons in the drama ; 
whilst the navel, on the contraiw, admits 


of every possible variety in characters 
the tale is told without much art or con¬ 
trivance to keep the reader in suspense, 
without any depth of plot or importance 
in the catastrophe; the novel affords the 
greatest scope for exciting an interest by 
the rapid succession of events, the in¬ 
volvements of interest, and the unravel¬ 
ling of its plot. If the novel awakens 
the attentim, the romance rivets the 
whole mind and engages the affections : 
it presents nothing but what is extraor¬ 
dinary and calculated to fill the imagi¬ 
nation ; of the former description, Cer¬ 
vantes, La Sage, and Fielding, have 
given us the best specimens; and of 
the latter we have the best modern spe¬ 
cimens from the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe. 

A nurpl couducti'd upon one unirorni plan, enn- 
tiining n wries of cviMits in f.imibar li.c*, is in fflert 
II protracted comedy not di\ided into acts. 

(J(7MiiF;a!.ANr). 

In the romanc'S formerly wiitlen, eiery tr.insic- 
tion andnentimeiit uiiAbo remoti* lium all tliat p.i.ssos 
among men, that tbe rraderwaain little d.in.:erof 
making any .'ipplioattun to liimnoif. .loiiNbON 

FACE, FRONT, 

Figuratively designate the parti¬ 
cular parts of bodies which bear some 
sort of resemblance to the human/uci? 
or forehead. FACE is applied to that 
part of bodies which serves as an index 
or rule, and contains certain niark.s to 
direct the observer; FRONT is em¬ 
ployed for that part which is most pro¬ 
minent or foremost: hence we speak of 
the fare of a wheel or clock, iYiv face of 
a painting, or the face of nature: but 
the front of a house or building, and 
tbe Jront of a stage : hence, likewise, 
tbe propriety of the expressions, to jmt 
a good face on a thing, to show a hold 
front. 

A common soldier, a cliibl, a girl, at the d lor of an 
inn, ha^e changed the/ucc of fortune, and almost of 
mature. IliTiiUr. 

■Where the deep trencii In lengtli extended 1 ly. 
Compacted triMips stand ueilg’d in firm array, 

A dreailfui front. i’opK. 

FACE, COUNTENANCE VISAGE. 

FACE, in Latinfrom/a«‘o to 
make, signifies the whole form or make. 
COUNTENANCE, in French route- 
ftance, from the Latin co?itiveo, signi¬ 
fies the contents, or what is contained in 
the fare. VISAGE, from visa and 
video to see, signifies the particular 
form of iXxoface as it presents itself to 
view ,* properly speaking a kind ofr -w?!- 
tenunce. The/are consi^ts of a certain 
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set of features; the countenance con¬ 
sists of the general a^j^ref^ate of looks 
produced ])y the mind upon the features; 
the visage consists of the whole assem- 
bla<]^e of features and looks in par¬ 
ticular cases: the face is the work of 
nature ; the countenance and vtsafre are 
the work of the mind: i\\Qfacc remains 
the same, but the countenance and 
visage are chanjreable. 

r«) part of the body beaidi's tlii‘ face ia enpuhio 
ofas niunj chatit'eaas there are dincient cniotiuiiH 
ill the niiiid, and of cxple8^ing them all hy those 
chuii^'ea. H can is. 

As the countenance admits of fo great xaiiety, 
it letpiiius also great judgment to govern it. 

llUOIIFS. 

A Midden Iremhling seixed on all his limbs; 

Ills eyes distorted grew, his iiiv«^e pale; 

11 is speech forsook him. Otway. 

The fare properly helonjxs to brutes as 
well as men, the countenance is the 
peculiar property of luau, although 
sometimes applied to the brutes; the 
visage is peculiarly applicable to supe¬ 
rior beings: the last term is employed 
only in (he grave or loft> stjle. 

Avliile the\ mnsM ; simejiiig every/are 
'J'hou had^t suppos'd them of aupeiiot race, 

Tlieir peiiwigs of wimiI, and fears eomhin'd, 
i^lamp d on each cuuntcmncc such marks ul mind. 

CowrtR. 

Get you gone, 

Put on a most importunate ubp< ct, 

A utmge of demand. Sii akspb ark. 

FACKTIOUS, CONVFKSABLE, PLEA¬ 
SANT, JOCULAR, JOCOSE. 

All these epithets designate t’ at 
companionable quality which consists in 
liveliness of speech. FACETIOUS, in 
Latin facetus, may probably come from 
for to speak, denoting the versatility 
with which a person makes use of his 
words. CONVERSABLE is literally 
able to hold a conversation. PLEA¬ 
SANT (r. Agreeable') signifies making 
ourselves •pleasant with others, or them 
pleased with us. JOCULAR signifies 
after the manner of a joke; JOCOSE 
using or having 

Facetious may be employed either for 
writing or conversation ; the rest only in 
conversation; the facetious man deals 
in that kind of discourse which may 
excite laughter: a conversable man may 
instruct as well as amuse; the pleasant 
man says everything in a pleasant 
manner; his plea^santry even on the 
most delicate suliject is without offence: 
the person speaking jocose; the thing 
said, or tJie manner of saying it, is 
jocular * it is not lor any one to he 


always jocose, although sometimes one 
may assume o. jocular air when we aie 
not at liberty to be serious. A man is 
facetious from humour; he is courer- 
sable by means of information ; lie in¬ 
dulges himself in occasional pleasantry, 
or allows himself to be jocose, in order 
to enliven conversation; a useful hint is 
sometimes conveyed in jocular terms. 

I linve writtou nnihing since I piililishcd, oxrcpt 
n ccitdin Jacetious histori of John (iilpm. Cowfj r 

Rut line my lady wdll object. 

Yom iiiteiAuls of lime to spend. 

With so coHversible ti fiietid, 

It would not higiiify a phi 

\Vhnle\ei climate you were in. Swikt. 

Arihtophaups wrote to please ilie mulliliide; Ii s 
pleasantries are coaisc and uiipolile. W aK'iuM. 

Thus Venus sports, 

W hen crtiellv jorosr. 

She tie.s the V.ilal noose. 

And binds uneipiaU to the brazen \ukes. CiiKirii. 

Pope sometimes condescended to U* /(;ca//»r with 
senauU or iuleuors. * Jk'HN.min 


FACTION, PAKIY. 

These tw'o words equally suppose ihe 
union of many persons, and their oppo¬ 
sition to certain views diflcicul linm 
their own: but FACTION, fromy<ir//o 
making, denotes an activity and .^et•r(‘t 
niachinution against those who'.e Mews 
ore opposed; and PARTY, from the 
verb to parlor split, expresses onlj a 
division of opinion. 

The term party has of itself nothing 
odious, thatof/fir/mw is alwiijs so: any 
man, without distinction of lunk, may 
have a party either at court or iu the 
army, in the citj, or in literature, with¬ 
out l>eing hini.sclf immediately impli¬ 
cated in raising it; but Juctnms are 
always the result of active efl’orts: one 
may have a party for one’s merit, froiu 
the number and ardour of one’s friends; 
but a faction is raised by busy and tur¬ 
bulent spirits for their own purjiose.s. 
Rome was torn by the intestine factions 
of Cssar and Pompey. Faction is the 
demon of discord, armed with the pow er 
to do endless mhchief, and intent alone 
on destroying whatever opposes its pro¬ 
gress : woe to that state into whieii it 
has found an entrance: party spirit 
may show itself in noisy debate; but 
while it keeps within the legitimate 
bounds of opposition, it is an eNil that 
must be endured. 

It is the reatlcBR ambition of a few artful men that 
thus bn’aks a people into factions, and diawa several 
Well meuiiing {terMUis to their iulert'Bt hy a ji))« ^■ioll4 
cuucerti tor their country. AoUiWU'. 
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At mp»i formerly Ix'ciime emineut in learned to- 
cirties tiy tlndr purts and acquisitions, tiicy now dis- 
titU!iii8h lliemsiMu‘8 by the uarmtli and violence 
4itii wliicli they cspunsu their respective ;iarh'e«. 

Audisok. 

FACTIOUS, SKDITIOUS. 

FACTIOUS, in Latin factiosusAvom 
facto to do, signifies the same as busy 
or intermeddling; ready to take an ac¬ 
tive part in matters not of one s own 
nnniediate concern. SEDITIOUS, in 
Latin seditiosus, signifies prone to se¬ 
dition (v. Jnsur7*eclion). 

Factious is an epithet to characterize 
the tempers of men; seditious charac¬ 
terizes their conduct: the factious man 
attempts to raise himself into impor¬ 
tance, he aims at authority, and seeks to 
interfere in the measures of govern¬ 
ment; the seditious man attempts to 
excite others, and to provoke their re¬ 
sistance to established autiiority: the 
first wants to be a law-giver; the second 
does not hesitate to be a law-breaker: 
the first wants to direct the state; the 
second to overturn it: the factious man 
.s mostly in po^'Session of either power, 
rank, or foriune; tlie seditious man is 
sehlom elevated in station or circum¬ 
stances above the mass of the people. 
The Roman tribunes wore in general 
little h^^ttcr than factious demagogues; 
sucli, in fact, as abound in all repub¬ 
lics: Wat T}lcr was a seditious dis¬ 
turber of the peace. Factious is niOfttly 
applied to individuals ; seditious is em¬ 
ployed I'or hollies of men: hence we 
speak of a factious nobleman, a sedi^- 
thus multitude. 

pope lived nt thii lime (in 17^9; anu'iiy tlir erisit 
witli that reception niid re«|iect tu winch hi;, wuiks 
entitled him, and which lie had ii<it iinpaiicd hy 
any private miacouduct ol'Jttctwus puitiuhty 

’JuaN-,oK. 

France is considered (h)' ministry) ns mcielx 
a foreign iiower, and the tedttious Uiiglish only a» .i 
domestic faction. Uukke. 

FACTOR, AtilOiNT. 

I'liouaH both these terms, according 
to their origin, imply a maker or doer, 
yet, at present, they have a distinct sig¬ 
nification ; the word FACTOR is used 
in a limited, and the word AGENT in a 
general sense: the factor only buys and 
sells on the account of others ; ihea^efi/ 
transacts every sort of business in ge¬ 
neral : merchants and manufacturers 
employ factors abroad to dispose of 
goods transmitted; lawyers are fre¬ 
quently employed as agents in the re¬ 


ceipt and payment of money, the transfer 
of estates, and various other pecuniary 
concerns. 

Their (ilie puritans) dr^utUm served all uloiig hiil 
as HI) instrument to their avarice, as a factor or under 
agent to their extoriioii. Socth. 

No expectations, indeed, were then fornx'd from 
renewing* adirect appliciiliou to the French le^'ieides, 
through the Agent Oeiienl, lor the humili.itiuii of 
Boveieigns. IIukki-. 

TO FAIL, FALT. SHORT, BE DKFI- 
CIENT. 

FAIL, in French fmUii\ German, &c. 
like tlie word fall, and the Latin 
fallo to deceive, comes from the Hebrew 
roimi to fall or decay. To fail marks 
the result of actions or efforts; a per¬ 
son fails in his undertaking: FALL 
SHORT designates either the result 
of actions, or the state of things; a 
person falls short in his calculation, 
or in his account; the issue short 
of the expectation: to BE DEFI¬ 
CIENT marks only the state or quality 
of objects; a person is deficient in irood 
manners. People frequently Jail in 
their best endeavours for want ot know¬ 
ing how to apply their abilities; when 
our expectations are immoderate, it is 
not surprising if our success falls short 
of our hopes and wkshes: there is 
nothing in wbirdi people discover tbcni- 
sehes to be move dcjicieut than in keep¬ 
ing ordinal) cng.igements. To/inYand 
he dejirient are botii applicable to tlie 
characters of men; but the former is 
mostly employed for the moral comluct, 
the latter for the outward bfluiMour* 
hence a man is said to Jail in lus duly, 
in the discharge of his obligations, iii 
the perforiiiancc of a ]nomise, and the 
like: but to be dejiciciit in politciie;,*, in 
attention to his friends, in his address, 
in his manner of entering a room, and 
the like. 

I would no! wirinj>ly I.iurIi hut instruct; or if 
I somcUnu’s/fifV iii ihi-. poin’.wlicn my mnih ceases 
to ho instructive, it s»hall ue\er euasc to be iiittoceul. 

A onisuN 

There is not, in iiiy opinion, any thing mure my sle- 
rious in natiue thuu tliii iiiMliiict in animals, which 
thus rises above reason, uiid falls iuliuitely short of 
it. Addison. 

While all creation speaks the pow’r divine. 

Is it deficient in the main design ? J fnyns. 


FAILURE, FAILING. 

FAILURE V. To fail) bespeak.s the 
action, or the lesult of the action; a 
FAILING is the habit, or the habi¬ 
tual failure: the former is said of our 
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undertakings, the latter ol’ our moral 
character. Failure is opposed to suc¬ 
cess; a failing to a perfection. The 
merchant must be prepared Hoy failures 
in his speculations; tbe statesman for 
failures in his projects; the result of 
which depends upon contingencies that 
are above human control. With our 
failingSy however, it is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent; we must never rest satisfied 
that we are without them, nor contented 
with the mere consciousness that we 
have them. 

The Tree maoner in which people of quality aru 
fliscoiuned onnt such meetinsrti is but a just reproach 
of tlicii failure* in this kind (lu payment). Stkklk. 

There is scarcely any failing of mind or body, 
which instead of producini; sliume and discontent, 
its natural effects, has not one time or other glad¬ 
dened vanity with the hope of praise. Johnson. 

FAILURE, MISCARRIAGE, ABORTION. 

FAILURE iv. To fail) has always a 
reference to the agent and his desagn; 
MISCARRIAGE, that is, the carry¬ 
ing or going wrong, is applicable to all 
sublunary concerns, without reference 
to any particular agent; ABORTION, 
from the Latin uborior to deviate from 
the rise, or to pass away before it be 
come to maturity, is in the proper sense 
applied to the process of animal nature, 
and in the figurative sense, to the 
thoughts and designs which are con¬ 
ceived in the mind. 

Failure is more definite in its signifi¬ 
cation, and limited in its application; 
we speak of the failures of individuals, 
but of tho miscarriages of nations or 
things: a failure refiects on the person 
so as to excite towards him some senti¬ 
ment, either of compassion, displeasure, 
or the like; a miscarriage is considered 
mostly in relation to the course of hu¬ 
man events: hence the of Xerxes’ 

expedition reflected disgrace upon him¬ 
self; but the miscarriage of military en¬ 
terprises in general are attributable to 
the elements, or some such untoward 
circumstance. The abortion^ in its pro¬ 
per sense, is a species of miscarriage; 
and in application a species of failurSy 
as it applies only to the designs of oon- 
.scious agents ; but it does not carry the 
mind back to the agent, for we speak of 
the abortion of a scheme with as little 
reference to the schemer, as when we 
speak of the miscarriage of an expe¬ 
dition. 

He that attempts to show, ho^^pv(>r modestly, the 

{ 'aUtires of a celebrated writer, Rball surely irnUU 
lie admirals. Jumn-un 


Tho miscarriaqe* of ilie (l:‘si;'iii. of |iriiiri>i 
an* recorded in the histories of the M'orld. Johnson. 

All abortion is from iiifiiniity and defect. South. 

FAINT, LANGUID. 

FAINT, frum the French faner to 
fade, pignifies that which is faded or 
witlieiod, which has lost its sjiirif. 
LANGUID, in Latin languiduSy from 
lannueo to languish, signifies languished. 

Faint is less than languid; faintness 
is in fact, in the physical application, the 
commencement oi languor ; we may he 
faint for a short time, and if continued 
and extended through the limbs it be¬ 
comes Ian gum'; thus we say, to speak 
with a faint tone, and have a lajiguid 
frame. In the figurative application, to 
make a faint resistance, to m »vc with 
a languid air: to form a faint idea, to 
make a languid effort. 

Low the wixmN 

iJow their hoar head: and here the languid «iin, 
Fatnt from the west, emits his evening ray. 

Thomson 

FAIR, CLEAR. 

FAIR, in Saxon feeger^ is probably 
connected with the German fegen to 
sweep or make clear. CLEAR, v. 
Cleary bright. 

Fair is used in a positive sense; clear 
in a negative sense: there must be sumo 
brightness in whatisyafV; there must 
be no spots in what is clear. The wea¬ 
ther is said to be fairy which is not 
only free from what is disagreeable, but 
somewhat enlivened by the sun; it is 
clear when it is free from clouds or mists. 
A fair skin approaches lo white ; a 
clear skin is without spots or irregu¬ 
larities. 

His fair lar^e front, and eyes sublime, declar'd 
Absolute rule. Milton 

1 thither went 

With unexperienced thoiiL'ht, and laid me down 
Oil the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake. Milton 

In the moral application, a fair fame 
speaks much in praise of a man ; a clear 
reputation is free from faults. A fair 
statement contains everjtlnng that can 
be said jtro and con ; a clear statement 
is free from ambiguity or obscurity. 
Fairness is something desirable and 
inviting; clearness is an absolute re¬ 
quisite, it cannot be dispensed with. 

In the year of his MajeHty’s happy restoration the 
first play 1 undertook was the Oiikeof (hiise, as the 
/aire* r way, whicli the ant of indemnity lias lelt us 
of setting forth the rise of the I^te rubeliion. 

DmvuFN 
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Thu kiii^ A as known to the last to have h.ul a 
tlear u|iiiiiim of his all'ecilou and integrity. 

Clakknoon 

FAIR, HONKST, EQUITABLE, REA¬ 
SONABLE. 

FAIR, V. Fair, clear. HONEST, in 
Latin honestus, comes from honos ho¬ 
nour. EQUITABLE sifrnifies having 
equity, or according to equity. REA¬ 
SONABLE signifies having reason, or 
according to reason. 

Fair is said of persons or things ; ho¬ 
nest mostly characterizes the person, 
cither as to his conduct or his principle. 
When fair and honest are Ixjtli applied 
to the external conduct, the former ex¬ 
presses more than the latter: a man 
may be /kwcs/ without being/t/f>; he 
cannot be fair without being honest. 
Fairness enters into every minute cir¬ 
cumstance connected with the inte¬ 
rests of the parties, and weighs them 
alike for both; Tumesty is contented with 
a literal conformity to the law, it con¬ 
sults the interest of one party : the/a/r 
dealer looks to his neighbour as well as 
I imself, he wishes only for an eijual 
share of advantage; a man may be an 
honest dealer while he looks to no one s 
advantage but his own: the fair man 
always acts from a jinnciple of right; 
the honest man may be so from a motive 
of fear. 

If tho MorliUini; prufor tliosc muans winch an* the 
ftintsf, it is lint Im'imum* they art* fntr, hut hucaubo 
tliuy ttovni to him uiobt likely to jiruve iiUccL‘ai>iul 

Ui.Am. 

Shouhl he at loiigth, so truly g«io<l and great. 
l*ri‘\ail, uitd rule with honett \itfw& the btalu, 

Tlieii must he toil for an uiigruteiul Mce. 

Submit tn clamour, hbuls, .mil dibgiucu. JrNvNS. 

When fair is employed as an epithet 
to quality things, or to designate tlieir 
nature, it approaches very near in signi¬ 
fication to equitable and reas<mable; 
they are all opposed to what is unjust: 
fair and equitable suppose two objects 
put m collision ; reiisonable is eniplojed 
abstractedly; what \)s fair aa^ equitable 
is so in relation to all circumstances; 
what is reasonable is so of itself. An 
estimate is fair in which profit and loss, 
merit and demerit, with every collateral 
circumstance, is duly weighed ; a judg¬ 
ment is equitable Nihich decides suit¬ 
ably and advantageously for both par¬ 
ties ; a price is reasonable which does 
not exceed the limits of reason or pro- 
jiriety. A decision may be either fair 
or equitable; but the former is said 
mostly in regard to trilling matters. 


c\en in our games and amusements, 
and the bitter in regard to the irn- 
p irtant rights of mankind. It is the 
business of the umpire to decide fairly 
between the combatants, or the compel! 
tors for a prize ; it is the business of the 
judge to decide equitably between men 
whose property is at i.'isue. A demand, 
a charge, a proposition, or an offer, may 
be said to be cither fair or reasonable : 
but the former terra always bears a re¬ 
lation to whut is right between man and 
man ; tlie latter to what is right in ithclf 
according to circumstances. 

A l;i\\yi*r*s dfnliug^ should he* just and fair, 
lIuneHty sthiuesi wiili great udiuutoge tlu*ie. 

COWFEK. 

A man is \i‘ry unlikely to judge equitably when 
Ills passiuns are agitated liy a sense ol wrrung. 

JoHKMiN. 

The rtasonuhleness of a test is not luird to he 
proved. Joiimsom. 

FAITH, CREED. 

FAITH (v. Belief) denotes cither 
the principle of trusting, or the thing 
trusted. CREED, from the Latin 
crc(lf) to behove, denotes the thing be¬ 
lieved. 

These words are synonymous when 
taken for the thing trusted in or be- 
lie\ed; but they differ in this, that faith 
hHsalwu}s a referenee to the principle 
in the mind; creed only respects the 
thing wliich i.s the object of faith : faith 
is the general and ci\ c(l the particular 
term, for a creed is a sot form of faith : 
hence wc say to bo of the same faith, 
or to adopt the same creed. The holy 
rnai-tyi-s died for the faith, as it is in 
(yhrist Jesu.s ; every established form 
of religion ivill have its peculiar enni. 
The Church of England has adojited 
that creed which it coii.siders as con- 
taimiig tho purest iiriuciples of Chris- 
ivMifiith, 

St. Paid alTirms, Ih.it a i.inn'T is at fir-t justilii'd 
and riH*t*iv»jd into tin* lavour uf (iod, hy siiici*re pio- 
fi‘:isioii ul the t'hiii>U.iu Jaith. Tii.i.oisun. 

Sii|i]Msiiig .ill the great puiiils of alliei.sm weie 
formetl into a kind of rrmf. 1 would fain askwlie- 
ther it would nut reqiure an iiiliintely gieder nu*a- 
■lire of fuitli than uu> set of uitiules which lhe\ so 
%iuleutly upjHise? Addison*. 

FAITH, FIDELITY. 

Thoxtoh derived from the same sourc*e 
(v. Belief), they differ widely in mean¬ 
ing: FAITH here denotes a mode of 
action, namely, in acting true to the 
faith which others repose in us; FIDE¬ 
LITY, a disposition of the mind to ad¬ 
here to that faith which others roposo 
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in us. We keep our faiths we show our 
fidelity. Faith is a public concern, it de¬ 
pends on promises; fidelity is a private 
or personal concern, it depends upon re- 
ationships and connexions. A breach 
0 ^ faith is a crime that brings a stain on 
a nation, for faith ought to be kept even 
with an enemy, A breach fidelity 
attaches disgrace to the individual; for 
fidelity is due from a subject to a prince, 
or from a servant to his master, or from 
married people one to another. No 
treaty can be made with him who will 
keep no faith; no confidence can be 
})laced in him who discovers wo fidelity. 
The Danes kept no faith with the Eng¬ 
lish ; fashionable husbands and wives in 
the present day seem to think there is 
no fidelity due to each other. 

Tlip \>\i resoimils w itli slirifkt*. n war sucotnnU 
Fur breach oi inxhhc faith utul uuexaninled (IlviIs. 

Drvdkv 

"When on<‘ bears of "Negroes wbo upon the d«Mth of 
their ixiiisters hanjj themselves upon the next tree, 
who can forl)eiir ndmiiin^ their fidelity, though it ex¬ 
presses itself in so dreadful a manner ? AnoisoN. 

FAITHFUL, TRUSTY. 

FAITHFUL signifies full of faith 
or fidelity {v. FaitlCfidelity). TR UST Y 
signifies fit or worthy to be trusted (v. 
hehef). 

Faithful respects the principle alto¬ 
gether ; it is suited to all relations and 
stations, public and private: trusty in¬ 
cludes not only the principle, but the 
mental qualifications in general; it ap¬ 
plies to those in whom particular trust 
IS to be placed. It is the part of a 
Christian to be faithful to all his en¬ 
gagements ; it is a particular excellence 
in a servant to be trusty. 

What we hear, 

W'ith weaker passion will alTecl the lieart, 

Thun when tiie faithjul eje beholds the part. 

Fbancis. 

The steeds they left their trusty servants hold. 

Pop*. 

Faithful is applied in the improper 
sense to an unconscious agent; trmty 
may be applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons. We may speak 
of a faithful saying, or a faithful pic¬ 
ture ; a trusty sword, or a trusty wea¬ 
pon. 

Tlujogli the generality of painters at that time 
were not equal U> the subjects on which they were 
employed, yet they were close imitaturs of nature, 
and have perhaps transmitted moie yinf/j/tt/represen 
tations than we could have expected from men of 
Ixighter imaginations. WaLpolb. 

lie took the quiver and the trusty bow 

Achates used to bear. Dryokn. 


FAITHLESS, UNFAITHFUL. 

FAITHLESS is mostly employed to 
denote a breach of faith; and UN¬ 
FAITHFUL to mark the want of 
fidelity iv. Faith, fidelity). The former 
is positive; the latter is rather nega¬ 
tive, implying a deficiency. A prince, 
a government, a people, or an indi¬ 
vidual, is said to be faithless ; a hus¬ 
band, a wife, a servant, or any indi¬ 
vidual, unfaithful. Metlu.s F'uffetius, 
the Alban Dictator, was faithless to the 
Roman people when he withheld his 
assistance in the battle, and stio\e to go 
over to the enemy: a man unfuilh- 
ful to his emplojer, who sees him in¬ 
jured by others without doing his ut¬ 
most to prevent it. A woman is faith¬ 
less to her husband who breaks the 
marriage vow ; she is urifaithful to him 
when she does not discharge the duties 
of a wife to the best of her abilities. 

The fciie of men and numnreh of Ihe 

Th’ aihu't* .ippiov'd, .iiid li.vile Mitwiva lly, 

Dissolvf the Icagne, iiml uU iiei arts cmuloy 
'lb make tlic breach \\\r jaithUii>s act ol Ti uy. 

Poi 9 

At length lipc veugcanee o’er then head inqH'nds, 
liut .Io\e himself the JitUUrsS lace deleiuU. I’opv. 
Ife’ei with life I quit tlie '{'mjaii plain, 

If e’ei 1 see ni> sue and upoiise agiiin, 

'I'his bow', unfaithful to my glorious anas, 

Itiukc by my hand, shall feud the blazing flames. 

Foee 

FAITHLESS, PERFIDIOUS, TREACHE¬ 
ROUS. 

FAITHLESS (r. Faithless) is the 
generic term, the rest are specific terms , 
a breach of good faith is expressed by 
them all, but fatthf^ss expresses no 
more : the others include aceeNSory ideas 
in their signification. PEKFIDIOUS, 
in Latin perfidiosus, signifies hterully 
breaking through faith in a great de 
grcc, and now implies the addition oi 
hostility to the breach of faith. TREA¬ 
CHEROUS, most probably changed 
from traitorous, comes from the Latin 
trado to betray, and signifies one spe¬ 
cies of active hostile breach of faith. 

A faithless man is faithless only foi 
Ills own interest; a perfidious man is 
expressly so to the injury of aiiulher. 
A friend is faithless who consults his 
own safety in lime of need; he is per¬ 
fidious if he profits by the confidence 
reposed in him to plot mischief against 
the one to whom he has made vows of 
friendship. Faithlessness does not sup¬ 
pose any particular efforts to deceive; 
'% consists of merely violating that faith 
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which the relation produces; perfidy is 
never so complete as when it has most 
effectually assumed the mask of sin¬ 
cerity. 

OM Pri.uu. fearful of Uac war’s eveut. 

TiUs Uu|ilesB Pulydtirv to TUracia sent. 

From noise and tiimulit, and destructi\e war. 

<Suminitted to the Jnithlest t> rant's eare. Drydiit. 

Wiieu a friend is turned into an enemy, tlie wiirld 
U just enough to accuse the pcrjidioutnets of the 
friend, rather than tlie indiscretion of the person 
w ho condded in him. Aodisom. 

Perfidy may lie in the will to do; 
treachery lies alto^ther in the tiling 
done; one may tlierefore be perfidious 
without bein^Y treacherous, A friend is 
perfidious whenever he cvint’es his per¬ 
fidy ; but he is said to be treacherous 
only in the particular instance in which 
he betrays the confidence and interests 
of another. I detect a man's or 

his perfidious aims, by the manner in 
which he attempts to draw my secrets 
from me ; I am not made acquainted 
with his treachery until I discover that 
my confidence is betrayed and ray secrets 
are divuloed. On the other hand we 
in.iv be treacherous without beiujY per¬ 
fidious, Perfidy is an ott’ence mostly 
beiw’ceii individuals; it is rather a 
breach of fidelity (r. Faiths fidelity) than 
of faitli; treachery, on the other hand, 
includes breaches of private or public 
iailli. A servant may be both per- 
fidious and treacherous to his master; 
A citizen may be treacherous, hut not 
perfidious towards his country. It is 
^ald that in the South Sea Islands, when 
a chief wants a human victim, their 
otiieers will sometimes invite their 
friends or relations to come to them, 
when they take the opportunity of sud¬ 
denly falling U|Km them and dispatching 
them: here is perfidy in the individual 
w'lio acts this iuise part, and treachery 
in the act of betraying him who is mur¬ 
dered. When the schoolmaster of 
Falerii delivered his scholars to Ca- 
milius, be was guilty of treachery \n the 
act, and of perfidy towards tiiose who 
had reposed coiifi(feiice in liiin. When 
Romulus ordered the Sabine women to 
be seized, it was an act of treachery, but 
not of perfidy ; so in like manner, when 
the daughter of Tarpeius o|wned the 
gates of the Roman citadel to the 
enemy. 

SfaRll then the Oreciane fly, oh dire lUsgTnce! 

And leave unpunUb'd ihi» ptrjidiuus race? Pore. 
And bad not Heav’n tlie fall of Trov de^igI^d, 
Enough wua said und done t* iuapire a bettor mind; 
Fhen had oar lanoes nierc'd the treacK'nm wood, 
Umk Ulan toven, and Prian’e empire, atooil. 

Urvork. 


FALL, DOWNFALL. RUIN. 

FALL and DOWNFALL, from the 
German fallen, has the same deriva¬ 
tion as fail iv. To fail), RUIN, v. De¬ 
struction. 

Whether applied to physical objects 
or the condition of persons, fall ex¬ 
presses less than downfall, and this 
less than ruin. Fall applies to that 
which is erect ; downfall to that which 
IS elevated: everything which is set up. 
although as trilling as a stick, may have 
Cl fall; but we speak of the downfall of 
the loftiest trees or tlie tallest spires. 
A fall may be attended with more or 
less mi*)chief, or even with none at all; 
but downfall and ruin are accompanied 
with the dihsulution of the bodies that 
fall. The higher a body is i-aised, and 
the greater the art that is employed 
in the structure, the completer the 
downfall; the greater the structure the 
more extenfled the ruin. In the figu¬ 
rative application we may speak of the 
fall of man from a state of innocence, a 
state ol' ease, or a state of prosperity, or 
his downfall from greatness or high 
rank. He may recover from his fall, 
but his downfall is commonly followed 
by the entire ruin of his concerns, and 
often of himself. The fall of kingdoms, 
and the downfall of empires, must 
always be succeeded by their ruin as an 
inevi.able tesulL 

The Ml of 

The rage uf natiuui, and the crush of ntates, 

Mose not tlie nuu. who, from the wnrUl e^Mji'd. 

To Nature's voice attends. .Vitiiisov 

Hibtories of the doumyd// of empires nri* r»*ii(l will 
tranquillity. Jounsox 

Old ago seizes upon on ill-spent jouth like fire 
up« n H rotten house; it was rotten liet'ore. und munt 
liuTc/ai/ea of itself; so that it is no mote than one 
riM'n pifveuting anotlier. Sooth 

TO FALL, DROP, DROOP, sINK, 
TUMBLE. 

F.\ LL, V. Fall. DROP and DROOP 
in German tropfen, low German, &c. 
druppen, is an ouoinaUqieia of the fulU 
infr of a drop. SINK, in German 
sinken, is an intensive of siegen to 
incline downward. TUMBLE, in 
German tummeln, is an intensive of 
taumeln to reel backwards and forwards. 

Fall is the generic, the rest specific 
terms: to drop is to fall suddenly, and 
mostly in the form of a drop; to droop 
is to drop in part; to sink is to fall gra¬ 
dually ; to tumble is to fall awkwardlv 
or contrary to the usual mode. In 
2C 
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cataracts the water falls perpetually 
and in a muss ; in rain '\idroj}S partially ; 
in ponds the water sinks low. The 
head droops, but the body vci\xy fall or 
drop from a heij'ht, it may sink down to 
the earth, it may tumble by accident. 

Vet come it will, the tlay ileoreed by lafes, 

(How my lii'Jirt trembles.while my tontfue lehifesl) 
The (lay when thou, imiteiiul Ttoy! must beud, 

And see thy warriors fall aud glories eud Pupk 

The w’ounded bird, ere jet .she breathed her last. 
With flagging wings alighted on the must, 

A moment hung, and spread her pillions there. 
Then sudden dropt and lelt her liiu in air. Tori. 

Thrice Dido tried to raise her drooping head. 

And fainting, thrice fell gruv'lling on the be<i. 

DttYDKN. 

Down sunk the priest; the purple hand of death 
Clos'd his dim eje, and fate suppress’d his breath. 

PopK. 

Full ou his ancle dropt the pond'rons stone, 

Hurst the stioug nenes, ami cuish'd tiie solid iHine. 
Supiuo he tumtilet on the crimson'd sands. Pope. 

Fall, drop, and sink, are extended in 
their application to moral or other ob> 
)ects; t/reqp and tumble in the ph\ - 
sical sense. A jjerson falls from a stale 
of prosperity ; words drop from the lips, 
and sink into the heart. Corn, or the 
price of oom, falls; a .subject drops; a 
person sinks into poverty or in the esti¬ 
mation of the world. 

Th<‘ third day con'es a frost, a killtog frost. 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His gieatness is a ripening, nips his sluxit, 

And then he fulls as 1 do. .SraXspeare. 

I must take notice here of our archbishop’s care 
for a puribh church in his province bemg in danger 
of dropping dow n for want of reparation. Syrtpe. 

flow many stnk in the devouring flood 

Or more Uevouiiug flame. Taoiisoiv. 


FALLACIOUS, DECEITFUL, FKAUDU- 
LENT. 

FALLACIOUS comes from the Latin 
fallax and folio to deceive, signifying 
the property of misleading. DECEIT¬ 
FUL. To deceive, FRAUDULENT 
signifies after the manner of fraud. 

The fallacious has respect to false¬ 
hood in opinion ; deceitful to that which 
is externally faUe : our hopes are often 
fallacious; the appearances of things 
are often deceitful. Fallacious, as cha¬ 
racteristic of the mind, excludes the 
idea of design; deceitful excludes the 
idea ot mistake; fraudulent is a gross 
species of the dereitjul. It is a falla¬ 
cious idee, for any one to imagine that 
the faulto of ethers can serve as any ex¬ 
tenuation of his own ; it s a deceitful 
mode of acting for any one to adi iso 
another to do that which he would not 


do himself; it fraudulent to attenif t 
to get money by means of a falsehood. 

Hut when Ulysses, with fallacious aits. 

Had made impressiuu uu tlie peo)d<‘'H lieurtA, 

And foig'd a treiisuu in my putrun’s name. 

My kiuitman fell Duyden. 

Such is tlie jiower which the sophistry of hclf-love 
exercises over us, that almost eieiy one may lie as* 
-sured he measures himself by a dttcitjui scale 

Hl.Atlt. 

lU-fated Piuisl blave to woman Kind, 

As smooth of lace as fraudulent ut mind. Pui k. 


FALLACY, DELUSION, ILLUSION. 

The fallacy (r. FalluHons) h 
that which has the tendency to deceive ; 
the DKLUSION (v. To deceive) !.«»that 
which deludes, or the stale of being de¬ 
luded; the ILLUSION is that whicli 
has the power of illuding or sporting 
with the mind, or the state of being so 
played upon. We endeavour to detect 
the fallacy which lies concealed in a 
proposition : we endeavour to remove tlie 
delusion to which the judgment lias 
been exposed ; and to dissipate the illu¬ 
sion to which the senses or fancy are 
liable. 

In all the reasonings of free-thinkers 
there are fallacies against which the 
ignorant cannot alwa}s be on their 
guatd. The ignorant are perpetuallj 
exposed to delusions when they attempt 
to speculate on matters of opinion. The 
ideas of ghosts and apparitions are 
mostly attributable to the illusions of 
the senses and the im agin at. on. 

There :a indeed no transaction w)i ic)i oflTers stmnger 
ti’ni('tulii>u« to Jnlliicg and supli>sLic.uiou tb.iu epiii- 
lol.uj iutcrcuurbtf 

As when a wandeiiiig lire. 
Hovering .ind bbixitig witli delusive ligtit. 

Misleads tli' umuEd night wanderer t'.uiii his way. 

Fame, glory, wealth, honour, have in tl.e pro8| ei t 
pleasing tUusium, Steki.ii. 


FAME, REPUTATION, RENOWN. 

FAME (from the Greek to say) 
is the nio.st noisy and uncertain ; it re>ts 
upon report; REPUTATION (w. Cha¬ 
racter, reputation) is silent and solid ; 
it lies more in the thoughts, and is de¬ 
rived from observation. RENOWN, 
in Frcrndi renommee,iYom //omanaine, 
signifies the reverberation of a name; it 
is as loud asyi/mi?, but more substantial 
and better founded : hence we say that 
a person’s fame is gone abroad; his re- 
putation is e.stublished ; and he has got 
renown. 
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Kur<t)«* « iUi AfiU* III 1 iis/fni«* glinll join. 

Iti t ucilliiM .-hon* hitf cuii((U(;stii .slisill uuullne. 

DRvneif. 

l*o|,e diHilitloss R|iproacli(>«l Addison, whi'ii tlie r«- 
fMttithun lit' itii ir uit ItiKt bionglit them togetiu'r, 
»ith tli«> respect due to a matt whoso aliilitii's were 
aukiiowUMigftL JiiHNSoN. 

Hiw doth it pleiw and (III tlie momorv 

>\ itii di'filH (It bittvc lenuirn, while oil each hand 

Ilinloric urns and liivathiug staiucb rine. 

And siieakmt' busts. Dyek. 

Fume may be applied to any object, 
good, bad, or indiff rent ; r(*j>utatio» is 
applied only to real eminence in some 
department; renown U employed only 
for extraordinary men and brilliant e.x- 
ploits. The Jame of a quack may be 
."pread among the ignorant multitude 
by means of a lucky cure; the reputa 
(ton of a physician rc>ts upon his tried 
skill and known experience; the re¬ 
nown of a general is proportioned to 
the magnitude of his acbie\ements. 

F'liuf is lik<‘utnoi th.it bt-srcih up thiugs th.it 
aro light uiid airy, uud diosucili ihing's uoighty 
»ud solid. IIacun. 

■J'Ik* first JegiTO of liierary nputatifn is c<‘rtaiiily 
duo lo lull) who adoiuB or iiiiptwes Uis coouti\ by 
uiigiu.il WllllUgb. Johnson. 

Well-cons:ituU'd goveiumuaU ha\e always niadt* 
the pr'*^ "siun ol u p ssiciun both hunoiii able and 
ailvaiitugeiiiis. lioiiiei's M.ieluioii und Viigil’s i>i|as 
were men Qirenown, huiues lu war. Juussun. 


FVMK, KF.PORT, RI MOUR, IIRARS.VY. 

FAME (v Fame) lias a reference to 
the ihnig which gives birth to it; it goes 
about of Itself without any apparent in- 
struiiieiitahly. REPORT (horn re and 
purto to carry back, or away from an 
ob cct) lias always a reference lo there- 
portcr. RUMOUR, in Latin rumor 
from ruu to rush or to flow, has a re¬ 
ference to the dying nature of words 
that are curried; it istberclore properly 
a d\ inifHEARS \V refers to 
the nceiver of that which is said : it is 
hunted, therefore, lo a small number of 
speakers, or reporters. Fame ser^es to 
form or establish a character either of 
a person or a thing; it will be good or 
hud according to circumstances; the 
fame of our Saviour s miracles went 
abioad through the land; a report 
serves to communicate information of 
"Vents; it may he more or less correct 
ueeoi'ding to the veracity or autheiiticily 
of the reporter; repirris of victories 
mostly precede the otiicial confirma¬ 
tion : a rumour serves the purposes of 
fiction; it is more or less \ ague, aiM^ord- 
iiig to the temper of the times and the 
nature of the events; every battle gives 


rise to a thousand rumours : the hearsay 
serves for information or instruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect us it is 
familiar. 

Space may priMliic** new worlds. wlii*reof so rife, 
'I'l'cre wtnii a. fame iu liuuv ii, that he er.- lung 
liiieiidcd lo criule. Mii.tuK. 

What liiiertii'H any man may take in inipiitiug 
wonts lo ma which 1 iie^er spoke, and what cnnlit 
C'in-ar may gixe to such rtpuitn. these are points tor 
wiiicli it la by no ine.uis in iin powi-r lo Ikj answer.. 
able. Mkj.moth s Leitkbs or CiCEico. 

For which of yon will slop 
The vent of hearing, when loud rumour 
Speaks? Shakheears 

What hilluence can a mother have over a duiigh- 
tei. lioiii wiiooe eEiimple the daughter c.m only ha\a 
Aeurv/y beueiits ? UicH.tuosuN. 


FAMILY, HOUSF, ..liNEAGK, RACK. 

Divisions of men, according to some 
rule of relaliou.slnp or connexion, is llio 
(‘oinmoii idea in these terms FAMILY 
IS the most general in its import, from 
the Latin famdia a family, a 

servant, in Greek opiXia an assembly, 
and thi> Hebrew omul to labour; it it 
applicalile to those who ate bound to¬ 
gether upv.:^ the principle of de|)endeiiie, 
HOUSE ligiiralivelv denotes those who 
live 111 tiiesamc house, and iscuinuiunly 
e.xteiided in its signification to all that 
passes under the same roof: hence we 
rather say that a woman manages her 
family; that a man rules his house. 
The family is con.sidered as to its rela¬ 
tionships; the number, union, condition 
and (juality of iis members: \\\m house 
is considered more as to what is trans¬ 
acted within its walls. We speak of a 
numerous family, a united or atlec- 
tioiiate Jiuntly ; a mercantile house, and 
the house, (meaning the membeis of ihe 
of ParliaiiieiU). If a man can¬ 
not find happiness in the bosom of liis 
family, he will seek for it in vain else¬ 
where: the credit of a house, is to be 
kepi up only b) prompt payments. 

Totivciua /amu/y where there is hut one heart 
and as many good strong lie.uls us iiersons, ami to 
have a place in that eiikirged single heart, is auch a 
stuieul hapiHiie^s .is 1 cunuul hear of without ftndiiig 

the iiUiiust ]>ieasuie. FlELOiNa 

They two together rule the house. Tiie houtr 1 
cull hero tlie man, the woman, their children, aud 
tUeir servants. Smith. 

In an extended application of these 
words they are made to designate the 
quality of the individual, in which case 
Jamily bears the same familiar and in- 
discriminate sense as before: house is 
omployed as a term of grandeur. W hen 
i c 2 
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wo consider the family in its domestic 
relations, in its habits, manners, con¬ 
nexions, and circumstances, we speak of 
a genteel family^ a respectable family, 
the Yoy^\ family : but when we consider 
it with regard to its political and civil 
distinctions, its titles and its power, then 
we denominate it a house, as an illus¬ 
trious house ; the House of Bourbon, of 
Brunswick, or of Hanover; the im¬ 
perial house of Austria. Any subject 
may belong to an ancient or noble 
family : princes are said to be descended 
from ancient houses. A man is said to 
be of family or of no family : we may 
say likewise that he is of a certain house; 
but to say that he is of no house would 
be superlluous. In republics mere are 
families but not houses, becaube there 
is no nobility ; in China, likewise, where 
the private virtues only distinguish tlie 
individual or his family, the term house 
is altogether inapplicable. 

An empty man of a gxtai family is a creatun* that 
it scarce conversable. Addison. 


Uy the Quarrels begun upon., personal titles be- 
tween Stephen and Mavid, and the Houses of Yoik 
and Lancaster, &e., the i>eopIe got notliing by the 
victory, which way soever it fell. Monet. 


Family includes in it every circum¬ 
stance of connexion and relationship; 
LINEAGE respectsoniy consanguinity: 
family is employed mostly for those who 
are coeval; lineage is generally used 
for those who have gone before. When 
the Aihenian general Iphicrates, son 
of a shoemaker, was reproached by Har- 
modius with his birth, he said, I had 
ratlier be the first than the last of my 
family: David was of the lineage of 
Abraham, and our Saviour was of the 
line^e of David. RACE, from the 
Latin radix a root, denotes the origin 
or that which constitutes the original 
point of resemblance. A family sup¬ 
poses the closest alliance; a race sup¬ 
poses no closer connexion than what a 
common property creates. Family is 
confined to a comparatively small num- 
ter- race is a term of extensive import, 
including all mankind, as the human 
race; or particular nations, as the race 
of South Sea islanders; or a particular 
family, as the race of the Heraclides: 
iroiu Hercules sprang a race of heroes. 




Wy want not ciUca, «or SidUan coagts. 

Where King Acestei T-ojau lineage Ixiagts. 

Drydkn. 


Nor knows our youth ofuoblegt race. 

To mount the luanugM gtml or urge tlte chace; 
More gkill'd iu the mean arts of vice. 

The whirling trofiiic or luu-furiddden dice FKANorg 

FAMOUS, CELEBRATED, RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

FAMOUS signifies literally having 
fame or the cause of; it is applica¬ 
ble to that which causes a noise or sen¬ 
sation ; to that which is talked of, written 
upon, discussed, and thought of; to that 
which is reported of far and near; to that 
which is circulated among all ranks and 
orders of men. CELEBRAl'ED sig¬ 
nifies literally kept in the memory by a 
celebration or memorial, and is appli¬ 
cable to that which is praised and 
honoured with solemnity. RENOWN¬ 
ED signifies literally possessed of a 
name, and is applicable to whatever 
extends the name, or causes the name 
to be often repeated. ILLUSTRIOUS 
signifies literally what has or gives a 
lustre: it is applicable to whate\ercon¬ 
fers dignity. 

Famous is a term of indefinite import; 
it conve)s of itself frequently neither 
honour nor dishonour, since it is em¬ 
ployed indifferently as an epithet fur 
things praiseworthy or otherwise; it is 
the only one of these teims which may 
be used in a bad sense. The others n>e 
in a gradually good sense. The cele¬ 
brated IS founded upon merit and the 
display of talent in the arts and sci¬ 
ences; it gains the subject respect; the 
renowned is founded upon the pus-es- 
sion of rare or extraordinary qualities, 
upon successful exertions and an ac¬ 
cordance with public opinion; it brings 
great honour or glory to the subject: 
the illustrious is founded upon those 
solid qualities which not only render 
one known but distinguished; it en¬ 
sures regard and veneration. A per¬ 
son may famous for his eccentricities ; 
celebrated as an artist, a writer, or a 
player; renoumed as a warrior or u 
statesman; illustrious as a [iriiice, a 
statesman, or a senator. The maid of 
Orleans, who was decrierl by tlie Eng 
lisb and idolized by the French, is 
equally/amott# in both nations. There 
are celebrated authors whom to censure 
even in that which is censurable, would 
endanger ones reputation. The re- 
ruiWtted heroes of antiquity have, by the 
perusal of their exploits, given birth to a 
race of modern heroes not inferior to 
themselves. Princes may shine in their 
life-time, but they c.annot render them- 
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selves illustrious to posterity except by 
the monuments of goodness and wisdom 
which they leave after them. 

I thought it an ngr«>«*able ehang* to have my 
tliouKhts (liverlvd from Um firreatent anioii^f the dead 
4lid fabulous herue:), to the most fitmom amouK the 
real and hvir Addison. 

Whilst 1 was in this learned liody I applied myself 
with so much dilij^^euce to my studifs, tliut theie are 
very few celebra'ei books either tn the learned or 
modern tongues which 1 am not acquainted with. 

Addison. 

Castor and Pollux first in martial force. 

One bold on fo«it, and one renown'd for horse. 

Pops 

The reliefs of the envious man are those little hle- 
nii^heM tliat discover theinselves in an illustiitiut 
character. Addison. 

FA^C1FUL, FANTASTICAL, WHIM¬ 
SICAL, CAPKICIOUS. 

FANCIFUL signifies full of fancy 
(i>. Conceit). FANTASTICAL sig¬ 
nifies belonging to the phantasy, which 
IS the ini mediate derivative from the 
Greek. WHIMSICAL signifies either 
like a whim, or having a whim. CA¬ 
PRICIOUS, having cajirire. 

Fanciful and fantastical are both em¬ 
ployed lor persons and things; whim' 
ftical and capricious arc mostly ernploved 
for persons, or what is personal, /an* 
ciful is said of that which is irregular in 
the taste or judgment; fantastical is 
said of that whieli violates all propriety, 
as well as regularity: the former may 
consist of a simple deviation fnmi rule; 
the latter is something extravagant. A 
person may, therefore, sometimes be 
advantageously fanciful^ although he 
can never be fantastical but to his dis¬ 
credit. Lively minds will bii fanciful 
in the choice of their dress, furniture, or 
equipage: the afTectalion of singularity 
frequently renders fantastical in 

their maiinors as well as their di^ss. 

Thera ia aomethtng very aublime, thuu;;h very 
fannful, tu Plato a deacription of tlie Supreme llemg, 
that, “truth la bia biKly, uud light lua alioduw." 

Addison. 

Methinks heroic po<*ay, till now. 

Like Bome fantastic fairy land did ihow. Cowlkt* 

Fanciful is said mostly in regard to 
errors ot opinion or taste; it springs 
from an aberration of the mind: whim- 
steal is a species of the fanciful in re¬ 
gard to one’s likes or dislikes ; capri' 
ctous res|>ects errors of temper, or irre¬ 
gularities of feeling. The/«n».:i/M/ does 
not necessarily imply instability; but 
the capricious excludes the idea of 
fixedness. One infimoiful by attaching 


a reality to that which only passes in 
one’s own mind; one is whimsical in 
the inventions of the fancy ; one is ca- 
pricious by acting and judging without 
rule or reason in that which admits of 
both. 

Tbc Engliali ore naturally/anct Ail. Addimw. 

’Tta this exalted ^wer. whoae busiaeoa lies 
III lumaetiae and impoaatbilitiea: 

Thia made a u-himstcai philogoiihcr 
Belure the apuciuua world a tub prefer. 

Rochebteb. 

Many of the prcteudecl friendahipa of youth art 
fuiiuded on caprtciuus liking. Blaib. 

FANCY, IMAGINATION. 

From what has already been said on 
FANCY (r. Conceit and fanciful) the 
distinction between it and IMAGINA¬ 
TION, as operations of thought, will be 
obvious. Fancy^ considered as a power, 
simply brings the object to the mind, 
or makes it appear; but imagination^ 
from images in Latin imago^ or imitago, 
or imitaiiOt is a power which presents 
the images or likenesses of things. The 
fancy t therefore, only employs itself 
about things without regarding their 
nature; but the imagination aims at 
tracing a resemblance, and getting a 
true copy. The fancy consequently 
forms combinations, either real or un¬ 
real, us chance may direct; but the imor 
gination is seldomer led astray. The 
fancy is busy in dreams, or when the 
mind is in a disordered state; but 
the imagination is supposed to act 
when the intellectual powers are in full 
play. 

There was a certain lady of thin airy shape, who 
was very active in thia aolemniiy :*her name woa 
Fancy. Addison. 

And 48 imaginativn bodies forth 

The forma o! things U!ikno>\ u, th« poet's pen 

Turns them to shape. Shabspeabe. 

The fancy is employed on light and 
trivial objects, which are present to the 
senses; the imagination soars above 
all vulgar objects, and carries us from 
the world of matter into the world of 
spirits, from time present to the time 
to come. 

Pliiloanphy! 1 say, and call it He; - 
For whatsoe’er the painter’B^ncy be. 

It a male virtue seemB to me. CoWLST. 

Whatever be his subject, Milton never btls to fil. 
the imagination. Johnsor 

A milliner or mantua-maker may 
employ her/unev in the decorations ot 
a cap or gown; but the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion depicts every thing grand, every 
thing bold, and every thing remote. 
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D«ieB alry/i»»cyeh«i» 

My niiud. well pleas’d with the *leceil? Grkbch. 

Tlieie are fornis wlih'li ualurally create respect in 
the beholders, and at unee inflame uud cliaaien the 
hmajimUon, 8tkki.k. 

AUli 0 Uf?h Mr. Addison has thoufjht 
proper, for his convenience, lo use the 
words fancy and imagination promis¬ 
cuously when writing on this subject, 
yet the distinction, as above pointed out, 
has been observed both in familiar dis¬ 
course and in writing. We say that we 
fancy^ not that we imagine, that we see 
or hear something ; the pleasures of the 
imagination^ not of \\\q fancy. 

Enirer he ri<e8, and in fancy heara 

The voice celestt.(l murmunug in his ears. Pope. 

Orief has a natural eloquence belonging toil, and 
breaks oat in more tiuviug sciittiueiits tlian can Ije 
supplied b> the tlnest imaytmUwn. Adihsom. 

FARE, PROVISION. 

FARE, from the German fahren to 
go or be, signifies in general the con¬ 
dition or thing that comes to one. 
PROVISION, fr*m provide, signifies 
the thing provided for one. 

These terms are alike employed for 
the ordinary concerns of life, and may 
either be used in the limited sense fur 
the food one procures, or in general for 
whatever necessary or convenience is 
procured: to the term fare is annexed 
the idea of accident; provision includes 
that of design : a traveller on the con¬ 
tinent must frequently be contented 
with humble fare, unless he has the 
precaution of carrying hi** provisions 
with him. 

This night, at least, with mo forget yjur rare, 
t/hestuuts, audfcunis, and cream, sliall be \u»r far^\ 

DuvDtN. 

The winged tinlion wandcri through the skies. 

And o'er the plains and shaiiy lori-bt llu-s; 

They bree<i, they hrood, ini^truct, ami ediiralo. 

And make/iruomoa lui* the iuiuiu state. nayoKK. 

FARMER, HUSO AN DMA N, 

agriculturist. 

FARMER, from the Saxon feorm 
food, signifies one managing a farm, or 
cuUivating the ground fur a subsist¬ 
ence: HUSBANDMAN is one follow¬ 
ing husbandry, that is, the tillage of 
land by manual labour; the farmer, 
therefore, conducts the concern, and the 
husbandmoji labours under his direc¬ 
tion: AGRICULTURIST, from the 
Latin ager a field, and colo to till, sig¬ 
nifies any one engaged in the art of 
cultivation. The farmer is alwavs a 


practitioner; the agricultunat may be 
a mere theorist: the farmer follows 
husbandry solely as a means of living : 
the agriculturist follows it as a science; 
the former tills the land upon given 
admitted principles; the latter frames 
new principles, or alters those that are 
established. Betwixt the farmer and 
the agriculturist there is the same dif- 
fi rence as between practice and theory: 
the former may be assisted by the latter, 
so long a» they can go hand in hand; 
but in ilie case of a collision, iho farmer 
will be of more .service to himself and 
his country than the agriculturist 
farming brings iiiimcdiute profit from 
personal servtc-e; agriculture may only 
promise future, and coiisei^uenlly con¬ 
tingent advantages. 

To check this phigue, the skilful /armer chaff 
Aud blazing btrau balbre lu. uicliard buriiH 

'J IIOMH4>N. 

All imj>r<.\ed und improving nyrtruUure, winch 
tinplics <1 gre.it aiigineutatiou u( liibuui. has not yet 
touiid Itself .it .1 bt.iud. lluiiKE 

Ohl hnsbandmeti I at Siibiniim kiaav. 

Wliu, lur uuutliei ye.u, dig, plough, aud sow. 

lllNP iN. 

OF FASHION, OF QUALITY, OF 
DISTINCTION. 

These epithets are employed pn>- 
miscuously in collLXjuial discourse; but 
not witli strict pri)])riety: by men of 
fashion ar<^ understood such men as live 
in the fashionable world, and keep the 
best eompanv ; by men rf quality are 
understood men of rank or title; by 
men of distinction are understood men 
of honourable superiority, whellier by 
wealth, oHice, or pre-eminence in so< ii*ty. 
Gentry and merchants, though not men 
of quality, may, by their mode of living, 
be men of fashion; and by the ofiicc they 
hold in the state, they may likewise be 
men of distinction. 

The Irt'c mnoni'r in wiiich pouple of fashion arc 
di-coiirMfd uii at such lui'ctiiigs (ol iniilvtiiuuidi*). i» 
iiiit a just repruacb of their fuiliirfs tu this kiiiu i in 
p.iynieul). SjihJ.K. 

The single dress of a lady of quality b often the 
product of oit hundred climeE. Addisow. 

It lieliQves men of distinction, wUli their power 
aud exam|>le, to preside over the public d versimis in 
siicti a inaiiiicr as tu ciieck .luy thing tliat tend.^ lu 
the corruption of mauueis. Si KKi.r 


FASTIDIOUS, SQUEAMISH. 

FASTIDIOUS, in Latin fasifditsj/ 
from fastus pride, Mgnifies proudly nice, 
not easily pleased: SQUEAMISH, 
changed from qualmish or woak-slo* 
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maf-hed, siiuriiifies, in the moral sense, 
foolishly sickly, easily disgiusted A 
female is fastidious when she criticises 
the dress or manners of her rival; she 
IS squeamish in the choice of her own 
dress, company, words, &c. Whoever 
examines his own imperfections will 
cease to he fastidious; whoever re¬ 
strains huinonr and caprice will cease to 
be squeamish. 

Thf pcrc(‘ptinii as ufll aa the* ai'tiHf'a may l>e im- 
provivt td'jur (»>»u (lisquu't; and wi* may by diligent 
eultiittlioii ot'ibu {Kiueih ill' dibliku inisu in time an 
artiliaal J tstiuiousnfys. Johnson. 

W**re the f.iles more kitid. 

Our narrow IiixiirieM would mkhi grow stale; 

Wete these exit an si less, nature would grow sick 
An<l, eio\*d with |ile.istire, squfamishlij coiii|daiu 
1'h.it .ill is latiiU, and lile u diuam. AiiMsiHONO. 

I'WTlCiUK, WKAIllM'.SS, LASSITUDE. 

FATIGUE, from the Latin fatigo^ 
tlnit is,yi///m abundantly or pow'erfull), 
and ago to act, or as!;ito to ay:itate, de- 
siirnates an effect from a powerful or 
stimiilatin^cause. WEARINESS,fiom 
weartf, a frt'i|uentative of teear^ marks 
an effect from a continued or repeated 
cause. LASSITUDE, from the Latin 
iassus^ chanjjed from laius relaxed, 
murks a stale wiihout speciftiny: a cauNC. 

Fatifrue is an exhaustion of the 
animal or mental powers ; weariness is 
a wearin;? out the strength, or breaking 
the spirits ; lassitude is u general relax- 
'ilion of the animal frame: the labourer 
experiences fatigue from the toils of the 
day; the man of business, w ho is 
harassed by the multiplicity and com¬ 
plexity of his concerns, suffers fatigue; 
and the student, who labours to fit him¬ 
self for a public exhibition of his ac¬ 
quirements, IS in ‘ike manner exposed 
\ofatigue: treariuess attends the tra¬ 
veller who takes a long or pathless 
'ourney ; treariuess is the lot of the 
petitioner, who attends in the ante¬ 
chamber of a great man; the critic is 
d(X)med to suffer wetriness^ who is 
obliged to drug through the shallow but 
voluminous writings of a dull author. 
Lassitude is the consequence of a dU- 
tempered system, sometime.s brought on 
by an excess fatigue, sometimes by 
sickness, and frequently by the action 
of the external air. 

Outf of the umuiM>nifDia of idlenesii i« reiuliiig with¬ 
out thi‘/i^ty'i<rol clob.e attiMiiiou. Johnuon. 

For want of .i pioccsa of evenlv, iicithfr know ledge 
nor elegance |ire.ser\ e the reader from weariness. 

JoHNbON. 

The cattle in the Relda !«kow e\ideitt 8>niptoiua of 
>4is\tluAe uijd dirigiiHt in uu nu)>leac>:iut reason. 

('oW'rEB. 


FAVORABLE, PROPITIOUS. 

In a former paragraph {v. AmTpieious) 
I have shown propitious to be a species 
of the Javorable, namely, the favorable 
as it springs from the design of an 
agent; what is prcy?/7iV;/.^^, therefore, is 
always favorabtet but not vice versii: 
the Javorable properly characterizes both 
persons and things; the propitious^ in 
the pntper sense, characterizes the per 
son only : as applied to persons, ait 
equal may be favorable; a superior 
only is projuHous: the one may be 
favorable only in inclination; the latter 
is Javorable also in granting timely 
a^sist.lnce. Cato was favoraJblc to Pom- 
pe\ ; the gods were propitious to the 
Greeks : we may all wish to have our 
friendsto our projects ; none 
hut heathens expect to have a blind 
destiny propitious. In the improper 
sense, propitious may be applied to 
things with a similar distinction : what- 
c\er is well-disposed to us, and seconds 
our endeavours, or serves our purpose, 
IS favorable; whatc\er ellicucioualy 
protects us>, speeds our exertions, and 
decides our success, is propitious to us: 
on ordinary occasions, a wind is said to 
be favorable which carries us to the 
end of our voyage; but it is said to be 
priqntious if the rapidity of our passage 
forwards any great purpose of our own. 

You havi* inclfiMl <‘\ei> Jirourable ciicunibtance 
for )uur adi.uic(‘meui tlmt lUii bo wished 

MKl.MUTn*S Lk ITERS OF ClCEKO. 

BiU ah! wliat use of Milom imu be in ide, 

Wm-n Heaven's yroptl’uus powers reluse their .vid. 

DKYOf N. 

FEARFUL, DREADFUL, FRIGHT¬ 
FUL, TREMENDOUS, TERRIBLE, 

TERRIFIC, HORRIBLE, HORRID. 

FEARFUL here signifies full of 
that which causes fear {v. Alarm); 
DRE ADFU L, full of what causes dread 
(v. ApfirehensioJi); FK1GHTFUL, full 
of what causes fright (v. Afraid) or 
apprehetistm; 7'REMENDOUS, that 
winch causes trembling; TERRIBLE, 
or TERRIFIC, causing terror (v. 
Alarm); HORRIBLE, or HORRID, 
causing horror. The application of 
these terms is easily to be discovered by 
these definitions: the two first affect 
the mind more than the senses ; all the 
others affect the senses more than the 
mind: a contest f earful when the issue 
is important, but the event doubtful; 
the thought of death is dreadful to one 
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who feels himself unprepared. The 
frightful is less than the tremendous ; 
the tremendous than the terrible; the 
terrible than the horrible : shrieks may 
be frightful; thunder and lightning; 
may be tremendous; the roaring of a 
lion is terrible; the glare of his eye 
terrific; the actudl spectaele of killing 
is horrible or kornd. In their general 
u()pli(‘ation, those terms are often em> 
ployed promi-%cU')Usly to characterize 
whatever produces \ery strong impres¬ 
sions: hence we may streak of a fright¬ 
ful, dreadful, terrible, or horrid dream ; 
or frightful, dreadful, or teinble tem¬ 
pest ; dreadful, terrible, or horrid con¬ 
sequences. 

She wept the terrors of i\iafnnrful wave. 

Too oft, Kltis I the wandering lover’s grave. 

Falconkb. 

Anil dnr'st thou thrvat to snatch my prize nwuy. 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful doy ? Pope. 

Frightful convulsions writh'd his tortur’d liinbit. 

FeNTOK. 

Out of the limb of the murdered monarciiy has 
ariai'n a v/ist. Irnneudous, iinforjited s|)ectri‘, in a 
fur more terrier, gui-e than any which ever yet over¬ 
powered the imagination of man. Buukk. 

Deck’d in sad triumph for the mournful fte'd. 

O’er her broad shouhieis hangs his horrid shield. 

Pop*. 

FKAST, BANQUKT, CAROUSAL, 
ENTERTAINMENT, TREAT. 

As FEASTS, in the religious sense, 
from festus, are always days of leisure, 
and frequently of puldic rejoicing, this 
word has been applied to an) social 
meal for the pur))o&es of pleasure : #ns 
is the idea common to the signidcatiuii 
of all these words, of which feast seems 
to be the most general: and for all of 
which it may frequently be substituted, 
although they have each a distinct ap¬ 
plication : feast conveys the idea merely 
of enjoyment: BANQUET is a splendid 
feast, attended with pomp and state; 
it is a term of noble use, particularly 
adapted to poetry and the high stvle: 
CAROUSAL, in French carrousse, in 
German gerdusch or rausch intoxica¬ 
tion, from rauschen to intoxicate, is a 
drunken feaoit: ENTERTAINMENT 
and TREAT convey the idea of hos¬ 
pitality. 

Now purple hanglngi clothe the palace walla. 

And aumptuuua>(Mt< are made in splendid hulls. 

DHYDEir. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The pmaus lengthen’d till the fan (ivucetids. Pope* 

This game, these caroutala A-canim taught, 

A id, building AUm, U> tlu! Latius brought. 

Duvukk. 


1 euiilil iMit but smile at the aoLtaiot that was vmi 
torduy givoii me of ii modest young genlleraaii, whe 
being invited to an untertamwent, though lie wua 
nut useil to drink, hud nut tlie couOdeuce to refuse 
hU glass in his turn. Aduisun 

t do not indst that yon spread your table with so 
unlNuiudeil a profusion as to furnish out a spicuuiu 
treiU with the remains. 

MKLHuTa's Lstteks op Cicero. 

Feast, entertainment, and treat, are 
taken in a more extended sense, to 
express other pleasures besides those of 
the table : feast retains its signification 
of a vivid pleasure, such as voluptuaries 
derive from delicious viands; enter¬ 
tainment and treat retain the idea of 
being granted by way of courtesy : we 
speak of a thing as being a feast or high 
delight; and of a person contributing 
to one’s entertainment, or giving one a 
treat. To a benevolent mind the spec* 
tacle of an aUiicted nun relieved and 
comforted htxfeast; to a mind ardent 
in the pursuit of knowledge, an easy 
access to a well-stocked library is a con¬ 
tinual feast: men of a happy temper 
give and receive entertainment with 
equal facility; they aftbnl entertainment 
to their guests bv the easy cheerfulness 
w hich they impart to every thing around 
them; they in like manner derive en¬ 
tertainment from every thing they see, 
or bear, or observe: a treat is given or 
received only on particular occasions 
it depends on the redutive circumstances 
and lastes of the gi\ er and receiver; to 
one of a musical turn one may give a 
treat by inviting him to a musical party : 
and to one of an intelligent turn it w i I 
be equally a treat to be of the party 
which consists of the enlightened and 
conversable. 

Beattie is the only author 1 know, whose critical 
and philosupliicul reseaiclies ureiliiersilleil and fin- 
bellished by a iioctical imagiiialiuii, iliat makertficu 
the driest subject and tlie leanest a fea*t fur iiii epi 
cure in books. Cuwpeh. 

Let us ronsiiier to whom wo are indebted for ail 
these enttilaintnenU of sense. AnnisoN 

Sing my praise in stiaiu sublime, 

2Veaf not me w illi dogg'rcl rh) me. Swur’t. 


FEAST, FESTIVAL, HOLIDAY. 

FEAST, in Latin festum, or festus, 
changed most probably from fesice and 
ferine, which latter, in all probability, 
comes from the Greek upeu sacred, be¬ 
cause these days were kept sacred or 
vacant from all secular labour: FES¬ 
TIVAL and HOLIDAY, as the words 
themselves denote, have precisely the 
same meaning in their original sense, 
with tins difference, that the forme? 
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derives its origin from heathenish su¬ 
perstition, the latter owes its rise to the 
establishment of Christianity in its re¬ 
formed state. 

A feasts in the Christian sense of the 
word, is applied to every day which is 
regarded as sacred, and observed with 
particular solemnity, except Sundays; 
a holyday^ or, acconling to its modern 
orthography, a holiday^ is simpiy a day 
on which ordinary business is su<!ipended: 
among the Roman Catholics, there are 
many days which are kept holy, and 
conseciueiitly by them denoiiiniatcd 
feasts, which in the Englisli reformed 
church are only observed as holidiiys, 
or days of exemption from public busi- 
ne.^s; of this description are the Saints' 
days, on which the public offices are 
shut: on the oIIkt liand, Christmas, 
Raster, and Whitsuntide, are regarded 
111 both churches more as feasts than 
as holidays. There are, therefore, many 
feasts where there are no holidays, and 
many holidays, where there are no feasts. 

Firtit. I imuvide myMlfa nimble Utiuf;, 

To be luy tt vnrlt't ot crafts} 

Next, two new suits for featU aod gala days. 

Ci;iiiBKBT.4LNI». 

It hapiwu'd on a summer’s holiday, 

'J'hut to the greeu wood shade he took his way. 

D'byuen. 

A feast is altogether sacred ; a hoU- 
day has frequently nothing sacred in it, 
not e\en in its cause; it may be a 
simple, ordinary traiisuctiou, the act of 
ail individual: a festival has always 
either a sacred or a serious object. A 
feast is kept by religious worship ; a 
holiday is kept by idleness; a festival 
IS kept by mirth and festivity: some 
feasts ‘dvo festivals, as in the case of the 
carni\al at Rome; some festivals are 
holidays, as in the case of weddings and 
public thanksgivings. 

Many worthy persona urged how great the har. 
mony naa betwe«'ii the hnlid-Uft anil tlieir attrihiitea 
(it 1 inu\ cull tlieni bo), and what a cxiniugiou would 
follow it' MicbaelniU8-<lay for in«tunco, waa not to be 
etdobrated when stubble gee»e are in their liigheBt 
|H*rlectum. WALroLK. 

In so enlighteneil an age at the present, I shall 
pel haps be ridiculed if 1 hint, as my opinion, that 
the obBer> a: ion of certain ^eatvaU is sumethiiig more 
than a mere |Hditical iustitulion. Walfolc. 

TO FEEL, BE SENSIBLE, CON¬ 
SCIOUS. 

From the simple idea of a sense, the 
word FEEL has acquired the most 
extensive signification and application 
in onr language, and may be employed 
mdifrercntly for all the other terms, but 


not in all cases: to feel is said of the 
whole frame, inwardly and outward!} 
it is the accompaniment of existence 
to BE SENSIBLE, from the Latin 
sentio, is said only of the senses. It is 
the property of all living creatures to 
feel pleasure and pain in a greater or 
less degree : those creatures which have 
not the sense of hearing will not be 
sensible of sounds. In the moral appli¬ 
cation, to feel is peculiarly the property 
or act of the heart; to be sensible is that 
of the understanding: an ingenuous 
mind feels pain when it is sensible of 
having committed an error: one may, 
however, feel as well as he sensible by 
means of the understanding : a person 
feels the value of another's service; is 
sensible of his kindness : one feels or is 
sensible of w hat passes outwardly ; one 
is CONSCIOUS only of what passes 
inwardly, from con or cum and scio to 
know to one’s self: we feel the force of 
another's remark; we are sensible of 
the evil which must spring from the 

ractice of vice; we are conscious of 

aving fallen short of our duty. 

The devout man dues not only believe, but feel* 
there is a Deity. Aodison. 

There is. doiiblJess, a faculty in spirits by wliicb 
they apprehend one another, as our seii'.es do mute* 
rial .bjects; and iIuto is no question but our souls, 
iiheii they are disomlxxhed, will, by this faculty, be 
a.l'wny', tensible of the Diviue presence. AoinsoN. 

A rieatnro of a more ex.illwd kind 

Was wanting yet. and then was man design’d: 

('unsnoM$ of ihoiigiit, ol more capacious breast. 

For empire furui'd and lit to rule the rest. Dkydkk. 

FEELING, SENSE, SENS.\TION. 

FEELING, in Saxon felcn, low 
German foeten, Dutch welen, and 
SENSE (r. To feel), are taken in a 
general or particular sense: SENSA¬ 
TION is taken only in a particular 
sense. Feeling and sense are either 
phtaieal or moral properties; sensation 
IS a particular act of physical or moral 
feeling. 

Feeling, physically considered, is but 
a mode of sense ; anatomists reckon five 
settses, of which feeling is one: sense is 
the abstract faculty of perceiving through 
the medium of the sense, as to be do 
prived of sense when stunned by a blow; 
to be without sense when divested o« 
the onlinary faculties. As all creatures 
which have life have feeling, the ex¬ 
pression creatures without feeling, may 
be applied to inanimate objects; but in 
general the term feeling is taken for 
the sense of feeling. 
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Is tli{f a wliicli 1 8t>e nu\ 

Tlie handle luwards my haml ? come let me clutch 
thee— 

I have thee not. and jrel I see Uiee still. 

Art thou not, futal vision, sensible 
To feeling os to sigiit ? Shakbpiabb. 

In distances of thin;.^ their shapes, and size, 
t)iir reason judges lietter than our eyes; 

])echin>s not this the sours pre-eminoure, 

l^iipei ior to, and quite distinct Irom sense? Jenvns. 

Feelings in its limited acceptation, is 
either a state of feehng or an act of 
feeling: &ense is a mode of sen.se, i. e., 
a mode of {lerceiving through the me¬ 
dium of any particular or^aii of sen^e, 
or a state of perceiving parti(“ular ob¬ 
jects. In this acceptation Jeehng is 
applied to moral as well as ph)sical 
objects, sense to inlellcetuul as well as 
sensible objects: feeling las its seat in 
the heart, 6•ev^.^e in the understanding: 
feeling is transitor\ and fluctuating, 
st*nse IS permanent and regular. There 
are feelings of love, chanty, compas¬ 
sion, &c.; there is a sense of justice, 
rectitude, propriety, &c. 

Tlieir kins, ““t “ princely feeling, uaa spaiins 

and compastaionute tuu.irda iiis auiijccla. JiACux. 

Thia BasihuR, havins the quick sense of a lover, 
took. 08 ihousli hia miotreaa had given him, a secret 
riiprehensiun. Sidney. 

As the sensation denotes a particular 
act of feeling, it differs from feeling 
only in application : the \oxvo feeling is 
most adapted to ordinary discourse on 
familiar matters; sensation to the grave 
and scientific style: a child may talk of 
an unpleasant or pleasant feelings a 
feeling of cold or hunger ; the profes¬ 
sional man talks of the sensation of 
giddiness, a gnawing sensation^ and the 
like. 

Those ideas to which any atp’ec.ible sensafim is 
annexed are easily excited, as leaving lieliiudthem 
the moat strung and (.erniuneiit impressions. 

SOMERVIIXE. 

FKELING, SENSIBILITY, SUSCEP¬ 
TIBILITY. 

FEELING, in the present case, is 
taken for a positive characteristic, 
namely, the property feeling (v^ To 
feel) in a strong degree; in this sense 
feeling expresses either a particular act, 
or an habitual property of the mind 
SENSIBILITY is always taken in the 
sense of a habit. Traits oK feeling in 
young people are.happy omens in the 
estimation of the preceptor: an exquisite 
sensitnlity is not a desirable gift; it 
creates an infinite disproportion of pain. 
Feeling and sensibility are here taken 
as moral properties, which are awaU- 


ened as much by the operations of the 
mind within itself as by external ob¬ 
jects: SUSCEPTIBILITY, from the 
Latin suscipio to take or recei\e, desig¬ 
nates iliat property of the body or the 
mind hich consists in being ready to 
take an afl’ection from external objects; 
hence we speak of a person’s suscepti¬ 
bility to take cold, or his susceptibility 
to be aflected with grief, joy, or any 
other passion: if an excess sensibility 
be an evil, an excess of susceptibiltty 
is a still greater e\il; it makes us slu\es 
to every cireumstance, however trivial, 
which comes under our notice. 

GeutltMicaR ia uiitive/ef/tf^ improved by prinriple. 

Bt AIK 

By long b.diit in carrjiii}' a burden wc luae in gif.it 
pait our seHSibilt^y uf lU weight. JuHNson. 

It pleiiROR me to think tliat it was rroiii a prinnple 
orgriitilnde in me, that my mind w.ts SHSrepltLle of 
Riich EeiieMiis trunaport I in my di<‘am«>) wlieii 1 
thought 1D> beif lepuying the kiudtie»» of my I'rieiul 

Byuun 

TO FEIGN, PRETEND. 

FEIGN, in Latin fingo or fgo, comes 
from the Gnek Tn/yw to fix or stamp. 
PRETEND, in Latin preetemlo, signi¬ 
fies projierly to stretch lielore, that is, to 
put on the outside. 

These words may he used either fur 
doing or saying; they are both opposed 
to w'liut is true, but they difler from the 
motives of the agent: to feign is taken 
either in a had or an indifi’erent sense; 
to pretend always in a hud sense: one 
feigns in order to gain some future end; 
a personsickness in order to be 
excused from paying a disagreeable 
visit: oneIII order to serve a 
present purpose; a child ytretends to 
have lost Ins book who wishes to excuse 
himself for his idleness. To feign con¬ 
sists often of a line of conduct; to 
prelend consists mostly of words, some¬ 
times coupled with assumed looks and 
manners: Ulysses feigned madnf>.ss in 
order to escape from going to tlie Trojan 
war; according to Virgil, the Grecian 
Si non pretended to be a deserter come 
over to the Trojan camp. 

To win me fiom hi.* louder aimR, 

Uun» rniM'r'd (•uitor* c.imo. 

Who prais'd me for impiiled charnia. 

And felt or Jeign'd a flame. Goi.mMi i h 

An aflected doHcnry ia the common Imptovemenf 
in thoae v\w pretend to Ihj retiued uliove ulhera 

S'l >Il1 .K 

In matters of speculation, to fetgn ii 
to invent by force of the imagination; 
to pretend is to set up by force of sell 
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:H>nceit or false opinion * it is feigned by 
tlie poets that Orpheus went down into 
hell and brought back Eurydice his 
wife; infidel philosophers pretertd to 
account for the must mysterious things 
in nature upon natural, or, as they please 
to term it, rational principles. 

lu the dark rrersaas uf unliiiuitj a great poet may 
and ougiit lu/ei^nvuch thiugrt aa be nut then,ii they 
cun lie biought to embelhkh that subject wliuli he 
treats. Dbvuen. 

The Hails tuwns not only cumplaiiied, but clamored 
loudly 1> r liieach df iliuii uiicieiit privileges coii- 
liniiuil uiitu them tune uutui' mind, h\ thirteen suc- 
Cf'isivj kings ul Kiiglaiid, a Inch they prettafled to 
lia\e puicliased wilh their niuiiey. iluWKLL. 


TO FKMCITATK, CONGKATULATE. 

FEI^ICITATE, from the Latin 
happy, signifies to make happy, and is 
iipplicable only to oursel\es»; CON> 
GRATULA'IE, from graius pleasant 
vir agreeable, is to make agreeable, and 
is applicable cither to ourselves or 
others: we felicitate ourselves on 
having escaped the danger; we co«- 
gratulate others on their good fortune. 

Tlui astrunuim'rs, ind**«‘d, expect her (night; with 
iuipatiencc, and Jtilmtate tlietusultes u|miu her arri* 
val. JoIINmiK. 

The llerce )oung lieio who had otereome ihe Cu- 
ri.itii, iiiiiU'Hd ul Itciitg a lUtjratulnti d by lu» Hi»ter 
inr Ills vitUiry, wa. iiphr.iided by her lut hut ingsUiii 
iiei Ijver. AudiauN. 


FELLOWSHIP, SOCIETY. 

Both these terms are employed to 
denote a close intercourse; but FEL- 
1 A)\VS 1 IIP is said of men as indivi¬ 
duals, SOCIETY of them collectively . 
\\c should be careful i.ot to XioXH fellow¬ 
ship with any ouc of had character, or 
to join the society of those who profess 
hud principles. 

Ill biTumea it me 

1*0 wear at once thy gurler and thy chuiua, 

I'hiiiigli by my foriiiei dign.ty 1 swear. 

I hat, were 1 reinstated lu iiiy throue. 
rims to lk> Join d m/eihws/iip with thee 
Would be the Ural uiuoiUou ot my soul. 

(jiUBERT WbST. 

rnhnppy he! who nom the ‘Irst of joys, 

Sone y, cut olT, n* lei I almui 

\iiiul tins woild of uu.iili Thomsoic. 


FEMALE, FEMININE, EFFEMINATE. 

FEMALE is said of the sex itself, 
and FEMININE ot the characteristics 
of the sex. Female is opposed to male, 
^'e/ninine to masculine. 

In the female ciiaracter we expect to 
finl that which is Jeminine. The fe¬ 
male dress, manners, and habits, have 


engaged the attention of all essayists, 
from tiie time of Addison to the 
present period. The feminine is na¬ 
tural to the female ; the effeminate is 
unnatural to the male. A feminine 
air and voice, which is truly grateful to 
the observer in the one sex, is an odious 
mark of effeminacy in the other. Beauty 
and delicacy are feminine projierties; 
robustness a d vigour are indsculine 
properties; tlie former, therefore, when 
discovered in a man, entitle him to the 
epithet of effeminate. 

Once mure her haughty huiiI the tyrant bends. 

To prayers und mean submissiuiis she desceuds; 
Nn^ma/e arU oi aid., she left untried. 

Nor counsels uiiexplur d, belbie she died. Dryukn. 

Her heav nly form 
Angelir; but more soft and fcmimtie 
Her giacelul luiioceuce. MiLroN 

Oiir martial nucestois, like some of their modern 
Hiiceesstjts. had no other umusemeut (hut hunting) 
to ••ntertiin their vacant hours, despising all aits as 
ejf'euiimte. Hlackstunk 

FENCE, GUARD, SECURITY. 

FENCE, from the Latin Jendo^ to 
fend or keep off, denotes that which 
serves to prevent the attack of an ex¬ 
ternal enemy. GUARD, which is but 
a variety of tcaid, fioin the German 
tcahren to see, and wachen to watch, 
signifies that which keeps from any 
danger. SECURITY implies that 
which secures or prevents injury, mis¬ 
chief, and loss. A fenre^ in the proper 
sense, is an inanimate object; a guard 
is a living agent; ihe former is of per¬ 
manent utility, the latter acts to a ])ar- 
tial extent: in the hgurutive sense they 
retain the same distinction. Modesty is 
a fence to a woman’s virtue ; the love oI 
the subject is the monarch’s greatest 
safeguard. There are prejudices which 
favor religion and •suhordination, and 
act fences against the inlrotluciion of 
licentious principles into the juveuilc or 
unenlightened miixl; a pro{>er sense of 
an overruling Pro\ idence will serve as 
n guard to prevent ihe admission of im¬ 
proper thoughts The guard only 
stands at the entrance, to prevent the 
ingress of evil: the security slops up 
all the avenues, it lucks up w'ith firm¬ 
ness. A guard serves to prevent the 
ingress of every thing that may have 
an evil intention or tendency : the secu¬ 
rity rather secures the possession of 
what one has, and prevents a loss. A 
king has a guard about his person to 
keep off all violence. 

Whultivtfr disregard certain modern refiners tif mo- 
ratity may ulcempt to Uiio%v on all the instituted 
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means of publio religion, tliey must in Ihcir lowest 
view lie considered as the out-guurds and /ra» e$ of 
virtuous conduct. Blair. 

U-t the lieart lie eitlier wounded by sore distress, 
or agitated by violent emotious; and you shall pre¬ 
sently see that virtue without religion u inadequate 
to the government of life, (t is destitute of its pro¬ 
per guard, of its flrmest support, of its chief euuou- 
ragemeut. Blaib. 

Ouoiluess from its own nature hath this tecuntg^ 
that it brings men under the danger of no law. 

Tiluitson. 

FEROCIOUS, FIERCE, SAVAGE. 

FEROCIOUS and FIERCE are 
both derived from the Latin Jerox, 
which comes from /era a wild beast. 
SAVAGE, V. Cruel. 

Ferocity marks the untamed cha¬ 
racter of a cruel disposition : fierceness 
has a greater mixture of pride and 
anger in it, the word Jiers in French 
being taken for haughtiness: sava^eness 
marks a more permanent, but not so 
violent a sentiment of either cruelty or 
auger as the two former. Ferocity and 
fierceness are in common applied to the 
brutes, to designate their natural tem¬ 
pers : savage is mostly employed to de¬ 
signate the natural teiiijcrs of man, 
when uncontrolled by the force of rea¬ 
son and a sense of religion. Ferocity is 
the natural characteristic of wild beasts ; 
it is a delight in blo.id that needs no 
outward stimulus to call it into action ; 
but it displays itself most strikingly in 
the moment when the animal is going 
to grasp, or when in the act of devour¬ 
ing, its prey: fierceness may be pro¬ 
voked in niun> creatures, but it does 
not discover itself unless mused by some 
circumstance of aggravation; many 
animals become fierce by being shut up 
111 cages, and exposed to the view of spec¬ 
tators : savageness is as natural a tern- 
pe>* in the unci\ ilized man, as ferocity 
ar fierceness in the brute; it does not 
.vait for an enemy to attack, but is rest¬ 
less in search of some one whom it may 
make an enemy, and have an oppor¬ 
tunity of destroying. It is an easy trans¬ 
ition for the savage to become the fero- 
dous cannibal, glutting himself in the 
blood of his enemies, or the fierce anta¬ 
gonist to one wiio sets himself up in op¬ 
position to him. 

In an extended application of these 
terms, they bear the same relation to 
each other * the countenance may be 
either ferocious, fierce, or ravage, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. A roblier 
wlio spends his life in the act of unlaw- 
fulU shedding blood acquires u/erac</^ 


of countenance: a soldier who follows a 
predatory and desultory mode of war¬ 
fare betrays tbe licentiousness of his 
calling, and his undisciplined temper, in 
X\iofierceness of his countenance; the 
t) rant whose enjoyment consists in in- 
liicting misery on his dependants or 
subjects evinces the savageness of his 
temper b} the savage joy with which 
he witnesses their groans and tortures. 

The ferot:ious chatacter of Moloch appears both iu 
the buttle and the cuuDcil with exact cuusiateiicy. 

Johnson 

Tlie temiiest fulls. 

The weary winds sink, breathless. But who knows 
Whatyierccr tenqiest yet uiay shake this ui}{ht 

Thomso.v. 

Nay, the dire inonst«>rs that infest the flood. 

By nature dreadful, and athirst fur blouti, 
ills w'.ll can c.ihii, their savagr. tempers bind. 

And turn to mild protectors of maukiiid. Yooko. 

FERTILE, FRUITFUL, PROLIFIC. 

FERTILE, in Latin fertilis, from 
fero to bear, signifies capable of bearing 
or bringing to light. FRUITFUL sig¬ 
nifies full fruit, or containing within 
itself much fruit. PROLIFIC is com¬ 
pounded of proles and facia to make a 
progeny. 

Fertile expresses in its proper sense 
the faculty of sending forth from iiselt 
that whi( h is not of its own nature, and 
is peculiarly applicable to tbe ground 
which causes ever) thing wtihin itseit 
to grow up. Fruitful expresses a state 
containing or possessing abundantly that 
which is of the same nature; it is, there¬ 
fore, peculiarly applicable to trees, plants, 
vegetables, and whatever is said to bear 
fruit. Prolific expresses the faculty of 
generating; it conveys, therefore, the 
idea of what is creative, and is peculiarly 
applicable to animals. We may say 
that the ground is either ox fruiU 

fut, but not so properly ;pro/?y/c .* we may 
speak of a female of any species being 
fruitful scoAprolific, but not Jertile; we 
may sj^ak of nature as being jruitjul, 
but neither/erf ife nor prolific. A cou n - 
try infertile as it respetds the ijuality of 
the soil; it in fruitful as it respects the 
abundance of its produce: it is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, for a country to be 
fruitful by the industry of its inha¬ 
bitants, which was woi fertile by naiure. 
All animal is said to be fruitful as it 
respects the number of young which it 
has; it is said to ho prolific as it respects 
its generative power. Some women are 
more Jr at Cut than others; but there 
are many animals more prdific than 
human creatures. 
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Why shoiihl 1 mention thofle, wlioaeoocy toil 
U r«iniU)r'<ly<T/i7e by the u’erAuwing Nile. Jicnvn«. 

Wiieu irst tlie soil receives the frvit/ul seeil. 

Make no deKiy, but cover it with speed. Dkvoem. 

And where in pomp the Bun>bumt people ride 
Uu puinleil barges o’er the teeming Ude, 

Which pouring down from Kthiopiaii lands. 

Makes tlie soil, with slime and bluek pr»ltjic 

sands. Ukyosm. 

In the figurative application they ad¬ 
mit of a similar distinction. A man is 
fertile in expedients wtio readily con¬ 
trives upon the spur of the occasion; 
he \sfruitful \n resources who has them 
ready at his hand; liis brain is prolific 
if it generates an abundance of new 
conceptions. A mind is fertile which 
has powers that admit of cultivation 
and e.xpunsion : an imagination \%fruit~ 
ful that IS rich in stores of imagery; a 
genius IS prolific that is rich in inven¬ 
tion. Females are fertile in expedients 
and devices ; ambition and avarice are 
the most fruitful sources of discord and 
uii!«ery in public and private life; novel- 
writers are the most prolific class of 
autliors. 

To every work Wmrburton bnmght a memory full 
fraught, together with a fancy Ji-rtiU of rumbma- 
tiulK. JoHMkUM. 

The philotophy rec<*i\e«t from the Oreeles has been 
fruitfui lu cuutroversies. but barren of works 

Uaoox. 

Parent of light! all-'«ceiQg sun, 

Prulifit: Iteiiin, whose rH>8 dispense 

The various gifts of Providence. Gat. 


FKRVOR, ARDOR. 

FERVOR, ixomferveo to boil, is not 
so violent a heat as AR1X)R, from 
ardeo to burn. The affections are pro¬ 
perly/erpew/; the passions are ardent: 
we fervent in feeling, and ardent in 
acting ; tlie fervor of devotion may be 
rational, but the urdorof zeal is mostly 
intomporate. The first marly r, Stephen, 
was filled with a hiily/tfrpor; St. Peter, 
in the ardor of his zeal, premised his 
Master to do more than he was able to 
perform. 

TIim uy t>f the IantiI is nut to ho uiidvrstood of 
high ruptures and truusporls tif religious J'erruur. 

llLAIIl. 

Do men hasten to their devoUuns with that ardour 
that they would to a lewd pluy ? South. 


FESTIVITY, MIRTH. 

Thkre is commonly MIRTH with 
FESTIVITY, hut thei-e may lie fre¬ 
quently mirth without festivity. The 
festivity lies in the outward circum¬ 
stances* mirth in the temiier of the 


mind. Festivity is rather the producer 
of mirth than the mirth itself. Festi¬ 
vity includes the social enjoyments of 
eating, drinking, dancing, cards, and 
other pleasures: mirth includes in it 
the buoyancy of spirits which is engen¬ 
dered by a participation in such plea 
sures. 

Pisi^tratus, fenring that the fe/tmty of his guests 
wroiild la; inteirupied hy the misconduct of Tiirasip- 
piis, rose from bis seat, and iuireatetl him to stay. 

GVMBEKl.Al(a. 

Ia>w lies that house where nut-bruwu draughts in¬ 
spir’d, 

Wiiere grev U'urd mirth and smiling toil retir’d. 

Goldsmith. 

FICTION, F.iBRICATION, FALSE¬ 
HOOD. 

FICTION is opposed to what is real; 
FABRICATION and FALSEHOOD 
to what is true. Fiction relates what 
may be, though not wliat is: fabrica¬ 
tion and falsehood relate what is not as 
what is, and vice versa. Fiction serves 
for amusement and instruction : fabri¬ 
cation and falsehood serve to mislead 
and deceive. Fiction and fabrication 
both require invention : falsehood con¬ 
sists of simple contradiction. The fables 
of aEsop ure fictions of the simplest 
kind, hut yet such as refjuired a ))ecu- 
liaily lively fancy and inventive genius 
to produce: the fabrication of a play* as 
the production of Shakspeare spen, was 
once executed with sutllcient skill to 
impose for a time ujxin the public cre¬ 
dulity : a good memory is all that is 
ne<’essary in order to avoid uttering 
falsehoods that can be easily contra¬ 
dicted and confuied. In an extended 
sense of the word fiction^ it approaches 
still nearer to the sense of fabricate, 
when said of the fictions the uncients, 
which were delivered as truth, although 
admitted now to be false: the motive of 
the narrator is what here constitutes the 
difference; namely, that in the former 
case he believes what he relates to be 
true, in the latter he knows it to be false. 
The heathen mythology consists prin¬ 
cipally of the fictions of the poets: news¬ 
papers commonly abound in fabrica¬ 
tion. 

All that the Jews tell us of their twofold Messiah 
i-i u mere Jiciion, tmmeil wiUuiut ns niueh us n j>re- 
teiictf to any fuundatiou in Scriptiire for it, 

PKIDKAVX. 

The traoslator or fabricaUtr of Osstao's poemn 

Mas<ik. 

When speech is employed only as the vehicle of 
/htiehood, every mau must disunite himself fitmi 
others. JouNsos. 
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Fabrication maj sometimes be used 
Ml u good sense: in this case it denotes 
not the thinjj Jabncated but the act of 
fabricating, 

Willi u‘as«»n lins Siiuke»i)eure*» Bupeiiurity lH*en 
4s iMlt'd 111 the Jiibnaviun of hU pie'ieiimtiunl 
iiiaciiities. 

As c{)iihets, fictitious and/u/«« are 
verv clo^ely allied; lor what is Jicti- 
tious U false, though all that \)ijalse is 
not fictitious: the fictitious is that 
winch has been feigned, ov falsely made 
by s >nie one; the false is simply that 
winch is false by the nature of the 
thing’ the //V///tows account is there¬ 
fore the invention of an indixidual, 
\vho>e veracity is thereby impeached: 
but there may be many false accounts 
unintentionally circulated. 

A nt.iii hu has taken hia ifleusof mankind from 
fttiiils aliun* I'ctierally comes mio the u«#ihl With uii 
lie.11’1 meiiiti); ut evei j JicUtiouS tale ol dislieas. 

Gui.i>shitii. 

It IS oil this principle that true religion has mid 
miiiit ha^e so large <1 iii.xture ut tear, uiul that JnUe 
religious hate uulhiug else butleur to supiKirt them. 

liUHKE. 

FlCiURK, METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
EMBLEM, SYMBOL, TYPE. 

FIGURE, in \jii\Vifignra, {\omfingo 
to feign, signifies anything painled or 
feigned by the mind. METAPHOR, 
in Greek fiira<i>opa, from fiira<p(pta to 
transfer, signifies a transfer of one 
object to another. ALLEGORY, in 
Greek aWriyopia from aWoq anollier, 
and ayoptvut to relate, signifies the re- 
luiioii of soinelhing under a borrowed 
term. EMBLEM, in Greek tpipXiipa, 
from tpi(ia\\ut to impress, signifies the 
^ing stamped on as a nuirk. SYM¬ 
BOL, from the Greek <n;/i/3«XXw to con¬ 
sider attentively, signifies tlie thing cu.st 
or conceited in the mind, I rum its 
analogy to represent something else. 
TYPE, in Greek rvTrot, from Tvirrui to 
strike or stamp, signifies an image of 
something that is stamped on some¬ 
thing ehe. 

Likeness between two objects, by 
which one is made to represent the 
oiher, is the cuintnun idea in the sigiii- 
fit ation of these term.s. Figure i> the 
most general of these terms, conipre- 
1 lending every thing which is figured 
by means of the imagination ; the test 
are but modes of the figure. The fifinre 
consists either in words or in things ge¬ 
nerally : we may have a figure in ex • 
pression, a figure on paper i figure or. 


w’ootl or stone, and the like. It is the 
business of the imagination to draw 
figures out of anything; the metaphor 
and allegory consist of a representation 
by means words only : the figure, in 
this case, is any representation which 
the mind makes to itself of a resem¬ 
blance between objects, which is pro¬ 
perly a figure of tliought, which when 
clothcfl in words is of speech, 

the metaphor is a figure of speech of 
the simplest kind, by which a word 
acquires other meanings besides that 
winch is originally atiixed to it; as 
when the term head, which properly 
signifies a part of the body, is ajiplied to 
the leader of an army. The allegory 
is a continued metaphor, where aitii- 
butes, inodes, and actions are applied 
to the objects thus figured, as in the 
allegory of sin and death in Milton. 

The spring hears the same Jigure amuiitf the sea¬ 
sons of the that ttie niuitniiK does alIlull^ the 

divisious of the d.iy, or juuth uniuiit' the stu^'cs o: 
life. AniilsoK. 

No iiiau had a happier m'nrtner of expressiii}; tht 
ulftH'tioiis of OiH* Miiiau 1 >) Mu'tnphurk Ukeii Ifoir 
another than Milton. Bukkk 

Virj^il has cast the whole system of IMiitoiiic phi- 
losopht, so far as reijaids the boiil oi luaii into 
beautiful Aduimm. 

The emblem is that sort oK figure ol 
tliouglit by whic.li we make ctd’poreal ob¬ 
jects to stand f;r moral properties; thus 
tlie do\o is lepresented as the emblem 
of meekness, or the beeliixu is made 
the emblem of industry: the symbol is 
that species of emblem winch is con- 
xened into a constitute ! sign among 
men: thus the oh\e and laurel are the 
symbols of peace, and liaxe been recog¬ 
nized us sucdi among barbarous us well 
as enlightened nations. Tlie type is timt 
species of emblem by which one object 
is made to represent another my slically ; 
it IS. ibeielore, only employed in reli¬ 
gious matters, particularly in relation 
to the coniing, the otiice, and the death 
of our Saviour; iti this manner the 
offering of Isaac is considered as a type 
of our Saviour's offering himself as an 
atoning sacrifice. 

The stork’), ihe embtnn of Cue piety. Beavmont. 

1 need nut ineniioti tlie justness of thouKht wliieh 
is ubserxed 111 the |{eiii'ieliuu ot these hi/uihoitfol 
l>eisous 'in Milton s aheyoig ul sin and Ueul(i). 

AsnikON. 

All the remurkable e\euts under tlie law ueie 
tpjMli ill Cliriat. Bl.AtB. 

FINAL, CONCLUSIVE. 

FIN AT., in French final, Latin 
finulis, from finis the end, signifies 
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ftttxinff an end. CONCLUSIVE (p. 
Conclusive^ signifies shutting up, or 
coining to a conclusion. 

Firml designates simply the circum- 
8'.ance of being the last; conclusive the 
mode of finishing or coming to the last: 
a determination is final which is to he 
su(;ceederl by no other; a reasoning is 
conclusive that puts a stop to farther 
question. The Jimil is arbitrary ; it de¬ 
pends upon the will to make it so or 
not: the conclusive is relative; it de¬ 
pends upon the circumstances and the 
Uiidersfanding; a person gives a final 
answer at option ; but in order to make 
an answer conclusive it must be satis- 
factoi*) to all parties. 

NrilUur \i ilh uo 111 Kii;'lanil hath iIhti* lie.-n (till 
v**ry l.itflv) .my Jinn! d'-t«Tiiimalioij upon the ri«ht 
oi uutliurji at tlie c«<miiiou law. ilt.ACK.sTUKK. 

I Imrill) think the rxiitiiple <ir Abruh.ini*'. com- 
that uulf'is ht> hud chililieu iit Iih 

Kxiy. lux bli'W.iid Illit'Ki^r ul Dain.iscux w.ttild lti> liiu 
lifir, IX i\\uU: i unvluu4e tu uhuw that hi‘ him 

■u by will. lIl.ACKrtoiic. 

TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
ESPY, DESCRY. 

FIND, in German fimien.Sk.c.i'n moat 
probably connected with the Latin 
venio^ siguifting to couie in the way. 
DISCOVER, V. To detect. ESFV, m 
French espier, comes from the Latin 
£'./>/ io, signifying to see a thing out, or 
III dislinction Iroin others. DESCRY, 
from the Latin discerno, signifies to dis¬ 
tinguish a thing from others. 

To find signifies simply to come 
within sight of a thing, which is the 
general idea attaidied to all these terms : 
lliev \ary, however, either in the mode 
of the action or in the ohject. What we 
hnd may become vi^ihlo to us by ucci 
dent%ut what we find out is the result 
of an effort. We may find any thing as 
we pa?»i along in the streets; but wo 
find out mistakes in an account li\ care- 
I'ully going over it, or we find out the 
dillicuities which we meet with in 
learning, by redoubling our diligence. 
What IS found may have been lost to 
ourselves, but visible to others. What 
IS discovered is always remote and un¬ 
known, and w hen discovered is some- 
loing new. A piece of money may he 
found lying on the ground; but a mine 
is discxwer>’d under ground. When 
Captain Cook discovered the islands in 
the S.'Uih Sea, many plants and ani¬ 
mals were found. What is not dis- 
toner Me may be presumed not to exist; 


bill that which is found may be only 
what has been lost. What has once 
been discovered cannot be discovered 
again; but what is found may be many 
times found. Find out and discovet 
differ principally in the application; 
the former being applied to familiar, 
and the latter to scientific oliyects: 
scholars find out what they have to 
learn; men of research discover what 
escapes the notice of others. 

He Jinis the fraud, uiid with a smile demands. 

On wh.it design the buy had bound his bunds. 

Dky^xit. 

^ncrates, who w.is a great admirer of Cretan insti* 
tiitious, bet his excellent wit to jtmi tntf stuue good 
c.iuse .lud use of this evil iticlinaiion (the luieot 
bojs). Wai.sh. 

Cunning is a kind of short-si^hteilness that di$- 
covers the minutest objects which ate near at h.iOd. 
but IS uot able to discern things at a distance. 

AnoisoK. 

To espy is a species of finding out^ 
namely, to find out what is very se¬ 
cluded or retired; and descry is a 
species of discovering, or observing at 
a distance, or among a number of ol>- 
jects. An astronomer discovers trosli 
stars or planets ; imjinds out those on 
particular occasions wliich have been 
already discovered. A finds out 
by continued inquiry any place to 
which he had been wrong directed : he 
espies an object which lies concealed in 
a corner or secret place; be descries a 
horseman coming down a hill. F^na 
and discover may be employed with 
regard to objects, eiihcr of a corporeal 
or intellectual kind; espy and descry 
only with regard to sensible objects of 
corporeal vi.Mon : find, either for those 
that are external or internal; dis&^ver, 
only for those that are external. The 
distinction between them is the same as 
before; we find by simple inquiry ; we 
discover by rellection and study: we 
find or fnd out ihe motives which influ¬ 
ence a person’s conduct; we discover 
the reasons or causes of things: the 
finding serves the particular puiqiose of 
the finder; the discovery serves the 
purpose of scienee, by adding to the 
stock of general knowledge. 

VVIuMi it IS saiil, tas’e c.innot be (liR,iiiievl. it cun 
oiilv nuMii thill no uuecun xtrktly a.iy « but pleasiiro 
or piiii .some .laiticiihii meu mmyjind bum thetabte 
of boiiiti imiiiuulur tiling. Bukkk. 

Aristotle lisitl reuxon to say, that Homer was ihe 
oiil> jKiet who huil/ottstj out iiviug words. Poyk, 

lie wished, to day our eiUerprite might ilirhre, 

1 fi-aruur pur|iobe is discovered. SHAKseXARB. 

There Agamemnon, Primn here he spies. 

And lierue Achilles, who both kings detieu. 

UavDKii 
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'rUrough Uii* we and mount tlie tower from 
whence, , , 

With unavailiuj; arm*, the Troiani.make defence; 
From this the trerobliujf kinif had oft detcricd 
The GtecUtt camp, and saw their naey ride. 

Dbydkh. 

When Jfnd is used as a purely intel< 
iectual operation, it admits of a new 
view, in relation both to discover and to 
invent, as may be seen in the following 
article. 

TO FIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVER, 
INVENT. 

To FIND or FIND Ot3ii*;(». To 
find) is said of things tthteli^'do not 
exist in the forms in which a i)erson 
finds them: to DISCOVER (v. To 
discxwer) is said of that which exists in 
an entire state: INVENT, from invenio. 
Signifying literally to come at, is said of 
that which is new made or modelled. 
Tlie merit of finding or inventing con¬ 
sists in newly applying or modify ittg the 
materials, which exist separately; the 
merit of discovering consists in remov¬ 
ing the obstacles which prevent us from 
knowing the real nature of the thing: 
imaginution and industry are requisite 
for finding or inventing; acuteness and 
penetration for discovering. Find is 
applicable to the operative arts; invent 
10 the mechanical; discover to the 
8|)eculati\e, We speak ol‘ finding 
modes for {lerforming actions, and 
effecting purposes; of inventing ma¬ 
chines, instruments, and various matters 
of use or elegance; of dm twervig the 
operations and laws of nature. Many 
fruitless attempts have been made to 
find file longitude: men have not been 
so unsuccessful in finding out various 
arts, for communicating their thoughts, 
commemorating the exploits of their 
nations, and supplying themselves with 
luxuries. Harvey discovered the cir¬ 
culation of the blood: the gemietncian 
finds by reasoning the solution of any 
problem ; or by investigating, he finds 
out a clearer method of solving the 
same problems ; or he invents an instru¬ 
ment by which the proof can be deduced 
from ocular demonstration. 

I.oug prncUcu bas a Bare inipruvemeut found, 

Wilh kiudkid llntH to buru tko barren i;ioiid<1. 

UarnKN. 

Since the harmonic principles were diicuvered, 
niusic has been a gn ut in(k’peu<leiit science. 

Skwabo. 

The sire gods and men, with bard decrees, 

Fotbids our plenty to be Iwugbt with ease; 

Uiniseit' inv^^nted first tlie shining sliure, 

And V Itetted liumun industry by care. DHVo>.ir. 


TO FIND FAULT WITH, BLAME, 
OBJECT TO. 

All these terms denote not simply 
feeling, but also expressing dissatisfac¬ 
tion with some person or thing. To 
FIND FAULT WITH signifies here 
to point out vl fault, either in some per¬ 
son or thing; to BLAME is said only 
of the person; OBJ ECT is apfdied to 
the thing only: we find Jault loith u 
person for his behaviour; we find fault 
with our seat, our conveyance, and the 
like; we blame a person for his temerity 
or his improvidence; we object to a 
measure that is proposed. We find 
fault with or blaane that which has been 
done; we object to that which has been 
or is to be done. Finding fault is a 
familiar action applied to matters of 
personal convenience or taste; blame 
and object to, particularly the latter, 
are applied to serious objects. Finding 
Jault IS often the fruit of a discontented 
temper; there are some whom nothing 
will please, and who are ever ready to 
find fault with whatexer comes in their 
way : blame is a matter of discretion; 
w'e blame frequently in order to correct: 
ob)ecting to is an aff air cither of caprice 
or discretion; some capriciously ihji ct to 
that which is proposed to them merely 
from a spirit of opposition; otiiers 
ject to a thing from suustantial reasons. 

Trugi-comeily >uu have )OuriH;lf found fault with 
veryju»tly. Uuuoi'i.i.. 

It 18 a must certain rule in reason ami mor.d plnlu 
Sfipby, tliul wheie tficre i> no choice, tbere can U* tiu 
blame. Suvth. 

Men in all deliberations Oiid ease to be of tlie ne¬ 
gative bide, to utijevt and lurulel difficulties. 

Bacon. 

FINE, DELICATE, NICE. # 

It is remarkable of the word FINE 
(V. Beautiful), that it is equally appli¬ 
cable to large and small objects: DE¬ 
LICATE, in Latin delicatus, from de- 
licicB delights, and delicio to allure, is 
applied only to small objects. Fine, iu 
the natural sense, denotes sriiallness in 
general. Delicate denotes a degree of 
fineness that is agreeable to the taste. 
Thread is said to be fine as opposed to 
the coarse and thick; silk is said to be 
delicate, when to flrieness of texture it 
adds softness. The texture of a spider’s 
web is remarkable for '\\%fineness; that 
of the ermine's fur is remarkable fur its 
delicacy. In writing, aU up-strokes 
must be fine; but in superior writing 
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ihev will be dnlicaiely fine, Wlieti ap¬ 
plied to colours, the fine is coupled with 
the bold and strong:; delicate with what 
is luint, soft, and fair: black and red 
inav be fine (dolours; white and pink 
delicate colours. The tulip is reckoned 
one of the finest llowers; the white 
inos's rose is a delicate flower. A fine 
puinter delineates with boldness; but 
the artist who has a delicate taste, throws 
delicate touches into tne grandest deli¬ 
neations. 

K\-cry thinzj that losiilts from iKit'iro ulom* HoHoiit 
uf dll'jnoviiicK of iiisiiuctiun: uod no rule:! tliai I 
know of will suive to pive a Jinn a jiw'\oiw, 

or en'ti thost'It'i'lin .,' 8 , which an* amnii<;Ht the 
(list imijicr.ica ut an actor CeMUii.i<t.AND 

Viidi'r this head of Hc;,Mncfi I rccki^n tliose drii- 
I'riff .iiid ii'i'iilai works of ait> as ulrg.iul liuihliiigs 
or (di'Oet of lui iiiturc. liOJtKK. 

In their moral application these terms 
ad nut of the same distinction : the fine 
approaclies cither to the strong or to 
the weak; the delicate is a high degree 
of the fine; as m fine, thought, which 
may be lofty; or fine, feehnir, which is 
aculi' and tender; and delicate feeling, 
which exceeds the former in fineness. 
The French use their word fin only in 
the latter sense, of acuteness, and apply 
It merely to the thoughts and designs 
of men, answering either to our word 
subtle, as unhommefin.ov neat, as tine 
satire fine. 

(‘liii'f, londy Siniiig' in tb.H* and tliN soft sroiu', 

‘J ill' smiling (iod Is 8«'t'ii: wliile w.i i-t, I'.ulh, 

And iur. uitciit his bounty, w li.ck exalts 
Tile brtiU* cri'atioii lu tliisyiWr tlioiiglit. 

Tiiumsox. 

And such, I I'xcliiimt'd, is the |)itilfss }uit 

Siuno act by the ddu'atf iniud, 
l{egaidli'S8 uf wringing and bivukmg a heait 

Alicady to sorrow losigned. Cowtkh. 

Delicate is said of that which is agree- 
uMe to the sense and the taste; NICE 
to wdiat is agrwable to the appetite* 
the former is a term of refinement; the 
latter of epicurism and sensual indul¬ 
gence. The delicate affords pleasure 
only to those whose thoughts and de- 
.sin;.-, are purified from what is gross; the 
w/ctf affords pleasure to the >oung, the 
ignorant, and the sensual; thus de¬ 
licate food, delicate colours, delicate 
shapes and form, are alwmys acceptable 
to the cultivated; a meal, a show, a 
colour, and the like, which suits its ap¬ 
petite, or meets its fancy, will be nice 
to a child. 

It is the delicaf9 nyitlt, it is the orange, it U the 
almouti, it is the jasmine, it is the vine, which we 
look on as vegetable beautiss Uurkk. 

Look ! how nice he makes it. BAuahTT 


When used in a moral application, 
nice, which is taken in a good sense, ap¬ 
proaches nearer to the signification cf 
delicate. A person may be said to have 
a delicate ear in music, whose car is 
offended with the smallest discordance : 
he may be said to have a nice taste or 
judgment in music, who scientifically 
discriminates the beauties and defee is 
of different pieces. A person is delicate 
in his choice, w ho is guided by taste 
and feeling; he is nice in his choice 
who adheies to a strict rule. A point 
in question nun he either delicate or 
nice; dihcuie, as it is likely to 

touch tS tender feelings of any party; 
it is nice, as it iiivohes contrary inteiests, 
and becomes difficult of determination. 
Tliere are delicacies of behaviour which 
are learnt by go id breeding, but which 
minds of a refined cast are naturally 
alne to, without any particular learn¬ 
ing ; there are niceties in the law, which 
none but men of superior intellect can 
pr.ipcrly enter into and discriminate. 

'riu* commerce ii' llie cimjug il state is s » del r.atc, 
that It 18 uu|>ossiliK> lu jire'sciibe lules lor it. 

Si FELK. 

The l^iglu•^t jiiiiiit of gooil lircedim;, if aiij one 
can lilt it. IS to show a vi'n nue leg.ird to your 
UWQ digiJitv, uitd. wi II tli.ii in your iiruil, to ex- 
Itieas your value lui iho man ubuvu you. Sj'iki.e 

FIMi:, MULCT, ULNA LTV, FOR- 
FKITUIIE. 

FINE. from the Latin finis the end 
or purpose, signifies, by an extended ap¬ 
plication, satisiiiotion byway of amends 
for an offence. MULCT, in Latin 
mulcta, comes frnm mulgeo to draw or 
w ipe, because an offence is w'iped off by 
money. PENALTY, in Latin 
tas. from poena a pain, sigiiifie» what 
gives pain bv w^av of punishment. 
FORFEITURE, from forfeit, in 
French forfait, ivomforfatre, signifies 
to do away or lose bv doing wrong. 

The fine and mulct are always pecu¬ 
niary ; a penalty may bo pecuniary ; a 
forfeiture consists of the deprivation of 
any right or property: the fine and 
mulct are imposed; the penalty is in¬ 
flicted or incurred; forfeiture is in¬ 
curred. Tlie violation of a rule or law 
is attemled with is fine ot mulct, but the 
former is a term of general use; the 
latter is rather a technical term in law 
a criminal offence incurs a penalty; 
negligtmce of duty occasions the forfeit- 
ure, A fine or mulct serves either as 
punishment to the offender, or as an 

2 D 
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amends for the offence: a penalty 
always inflicts some kind of pain as a 
punishment on the offender: a forfeit-' 
ure is attended wiih loss as a punish¬ 
ment to the delinquent. Amonj; the 
Chinese all offences are punished with 
fines or flogging: the Roman Catholics 
were formerly subject to penalties if 
detected in the {Hjrlorniance of their re¬ 
ligious worship: societies subject their 
members to forfeitures for the violation 
of their laws. 

Ti«> dear a. fine, ah miieh lamented maid! 

Fur vtuiriug uith th« Trnj.iiiii thou hast paid. 

Dhvi>ek. 

Fur to prohibit and dis]H'Dse, 

To I'md out or to make uiTeiicis 
To set wluit chillacleis. thej please. 

And Mulcts «)n bin, or ^'odhtiess, 

Must prove n pretty tliriving tiadc. Rvti-er. 

It must be cf)ufe«.se«\, that ns for the laws of nieu, 
gratitude is nut eiijuiuud b} the s,incUuii of 7 H'Ra//ai. 

SuUiH. 

Tilt* Eail of Hereford, being tried hecuuduni leges 
Normaunorum, cotild only l»e punisheil by a Jorfeit- 
ure of ids inheiitaiu'e. Tyiiuwiii'rr. 

Ill the Koinnii law, if a lord niuuurnits his shne, 
gross iiigialituilo in the person so made free finfrit* 
his fieciiuiu. 8oirTU. 


FIMCAL, SPRUCE, FOPPISH. 

These epithets are applied fo such 
as attempt at finery by improper means. 
The FINICAL is insignificantly fine; 
tlie SPRUCE IS labiinously and art¬ 
fully fine; the FOPPISH is fantasti¬ 
cally and afiectedly fine. The finical 
is said mostly of manners and speech; 
the spruce is said of the dress; the fop¬ 
pish, of dress and manners. 

A finical gentleman clips his words 
and screws his body into as small a 
compass as possible to give himself the 
air of a delicate person : a spruce gen¬ 
tleman strives not to ha\e a fold wrong 
in his frill or cravat, nor a hair of his 
liead to lie amiss: a. fojrymh gentleman 
seeks by extra\agance in the cut of his 
clothes, and by the tawdriness in their 
ornaments, to render himself distin¬ 
guished for iincry. A little mind, full 
of conceit of itself, will lead a man to be 
Hnical: a vacant mind that is anxious 
to be pleasing will not object to the 
employment of rendering the person 
spruce: a giddy, vain mind, eager after 
applause, impels a man to every kind 
offoppery. 

At tlie lop of the buiUUug (niuiibfint Houbo) are 
Beverul cupolas and UiUe turr«*lB lli.it hayc bui an 
ill effect, and make the buiidiog look at uikc jtnh:a. 
hbU lieavy Fort.. 


Molhinks I see thoe spruce and line. 

With coat uiubroider’d richly ahino. Swir>. 

The learned, fiiil of inward pride, 

The fops of outward show deride. Ha r. 

FINITE, LIMITED. 

FINITE, from finis an end, is the 
natural property of things; and J^I- 
MITED, from limes a boundary, is the 
artificial projierty: the former is oppo- 
.site only to the infinite y bm the latter, 
which lies within the finite, is opposed 
to the unlimited or the infinite* Tins 
world is and space ‘nfiniie ; tlie 

power of a prince is limited. It is not 
in our power to extend the hoiiiids of 
the finite, but the limited is mostly 
under our control. We are finite beings, 
and our capacities are variously limited 
cither by nature or circumstances. 

Melliiiiks tluH biuglc eousidt*ri»tiou of tiu* i>u»- 
giCbb «*f a /iMffi' Bpirit t«> pviieflioii will i»e Milliciviil 
to extuigiUBli all i*uvy lu luferior uaturcB, and .til 
contempt lu superior. Aj>i>im»n 

Those compl.uiits wtiieh we arc apt to lu.ike of 
our limited cap.icity .uul n.irrow view, are jUbt as iiii 
reasonable us the childish eoniphiMits of our iii;i 
being formed with a microscopic eye. Hi,\ik 

FIRE, HEAT, WARMTH, (H.OW 

In the pro|>er sense these words are 
easily distinguished, but not so easily 
in the improper sense ; and as the latter 
depends principally upon the former, it 
is not altogether useless to enter into 
some explanation of their physical 
meaning. 

FIRE is with regard to HEAT as 
the cause to the ellect; it is itself an 
inherent jnoperty in some material 
bodies, and wdum in action cuiimiiim- 
cates heat: fire is perceptible to us liy 
the eye, as well as the touch; Iwat is 
perceptible only by the touch : we dis¬ 
tinguish fire by means of tlie flame it 
sends forth, or by the changes which it 
produces upm other bodies; but wo 
discover heat only by the sensations 
which it produces in ourselves. 

Heat and WARMTH differ princi¬ 
pally in degree ; the latter being a gentle 
degree of the former. The term heat 
is, however, in its naost extensive sense, 
applicable to that universal principle 
which jiervades all nature, animate and 
inanimate, and seems to vivify the 
whole; it is this principle which appears 
either under the form oK Jire, or undiT 
the more commonly conceived form of 
heat, as it i.s generally undorstood, and 
as 1 ha\e here considered it. Heat in 
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this Umilod sense is lc»s arlivo than./^r^, 
and more active than warmth: the 
forincT IS produced in hodlti^<., either by 
the violent action o[Jire, as in the boil- 
11114; of water, the melting of lead, or lt»e 
Molent friction of two hard bodies; the 
latter is produced by the simple expul¬ 
sion of cold, us in the case of feathers, 
wool, and oitier substances, which pro¬ 
duce and retain warmth GLOW is a 
l>artial heat or warmth wliicli exists, or 
IS Kn(»wn to exist, mostly in the human 
frame; it is commonly produced m llie 
hotly when it is in its most viuorous 
state, and its nerves aie lirmly braced 
by the cold. 

Fiom the above anal) sis the fij^ura- 
tive applicanoii of these terms, and the 
jriomuls upon vvlncli they are so em- 
plo)cd, Will be easily discerned As 
^rre is (he strongest and mo'^t active 
principle in nature, which seizes osery 
thin;4 vMthiii its reach widi the greatest 
possible rapnlity, genius is said to he po.s- 
sessetl of/zVe, which Hies \\iih rapidiiy 
llirouuh all the regions of thought, and 
forms (lie most lively images and com¬ 
binations ; but when Jire is applied to 
tlie e)e or the looks, it boiroas its 
meunin; from ihe external proper!) of 
the dame, \tliieh is ver) ajitly depicted 
in the e)e or the looks of lisely people. 
As heat is aivia)s excessive and mostly 
violent, those eoinmotioiis and fermenta¬ 
tions of the iiiiiid which dow from the 
agitation of the passions, particularly of 
the angry passions, arc termed fwat As 
warmth is a gentle and grateful pro- 
pert), it has with most propriety been 
ascribed to the alfeetions. As }^law is 
a partial but vivid feeling of the body, 
so IS Iriendship a strong but particular 
adectiiiii of the iiiiiid : hence the pro¬ 
priety of ascribing a ^low to friendship. 
Age damps tlie Jire of the poet. Dis¬ 
putants in the heat of the contest are 
apt to forget all the forms of good 
breeding. A man of tender moral feel¬ 
ings speaks with warmth of a noble 
action, or takes a warm interest in the 
concerns of the innocent and the dis¬ 
tressed. A youth in the full f>law of 
friendship feels him.->elf prejiared to 
make any sacrifices in supporting the 
cau.se of his friend. 

That ratMU'iii lovi* is no such llmij;. 

As wliut thoM* uticMt-ul |io"is ‘.111^, 

Ajirti ct'lesUal, cliaslc, lutiu'u. Swirr. 

Tlu* Atfot of Milton’s miuil mi(;hi bo said to sut)- 
Umute luh louimug. Joiim.so.n. 

1 fom I hu\e prcssotl y»iu lufttun upon this uccu- 


sifMi than WHS nooossary: however, I Know uui wiK 
vxcus«> Illy wfirmi/i iii Oio oauso ot <i tiiond. 

Mhi.MOiii s l.hTTKJth uy C:( fciio 10 eH:sAU. 

'I’ln* troat-cotic(icto<l f^leho 
Draws in ahund.iut ve;;«tal>lo soul, 

And ^atheis vi^^our tor ihe cumin;; year: 

A i>truii;;or glow sits uu tho lively chock 

(il ru<idy lire. Tiiomjcjk, 


FIRM, FIXFD, .SOLID, STAIJLF. 

FIRM,?.’. Consta?irif. FIXED de- 
iio'es the state of being freed. SOLID, 
111 Latin sniidus, comes fn»m solum the 
ground, whi(!'i is the most solid thing 
existing. STABLE. i\ Comtancy. 

Tlial is Jinn whudi is not easily 
sliakcn ; that iswhich is fastened 
to something else, and not easily torn ; 
that is stdid which is able to hear, and 
does not easil) gi\e wa) ; that is stable 
winch is able to make a stand ag.iiiist 
resistance, or the eifecls of time. A 
pillar which is//m on its l)ase,y/.m/ to 
a wall made of solid oak, is likely to be 
stable. A man stands Jirm in battle 
who does not Hindi from the attack : 
he Is Ji.eed to a .spot by the order of his 
commander. 

Ill owi'Jitm orb llw b mtU wcr«* rang d around, 

A cloud ol hcrooi, bhickvu d all the giuuuiL I’oPh 

Unmiu’d nud silent, the whole vv.ir they wait, 
Sorenely die.idtul, and Uiyia’d as tale. I’oi’ir. 

At thv jirmest age, 

Thou ha«ibt w ithin 1 hy bole s dtd contents 
Tlial might lia»e riblx*d the sides and jdaiik’d the 
deck 

Of some fl.iggcd admiral. Cowpi 11. 

Fven the oak 

Tliiives liy the rude coneussion of the storm, 

Fioa 11111;; a .*4 if in his nnei)ii»cious aim 

He lield the thunder: bul tin* inoii.iicli owes 

Ill', ftrm stubtlttj/ to what he scorns. Fowper 

In the moral sense, jirmness is used 
Old) for the purpose, or such actions as 
depend on the purpose; fixed is used 
either for the miiul, or for outward cir¬ 
cumstances ; solid is apjilicahle to things 
in general, in an absolute sense ; stable 
is applicable to tilings in a relative 
sense. Decrees are more or less finriy 
according to the source from which they 
spring; none are firm^ compared with 
those which arise iVoiii tho will of tlie 
Almighty: laws xavo fixed in proportion 
as they are connected with a constitution 
in which it is diliicult to innovate. 
That which i.s solid U so of its own 
nature, but does not admit of degrees : 
a solid reason has within itself an inde¬ 
pendent property, which cannot be in¬ 
creased or diminished. That which is 
stable is so by comparison with that 
which is of less duration : the characters 
2 u 2, 
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of some men are more stable than those 
of others; youth will not have so stable 
a character as manhood. A friendship 
is Jirm when it does not depend upon 
the opinion of others; it is Jixed when 
the choice is made and jijrounded in the 
mind; it is solid when it rests on the 
only solid basis of accordancy in virtue 
and religion ; it is stable when it is not 
liable to decrease or die away with time. 

The man that's resoliitf and just, 

7'’/r/n to his principles and trust, 

Nur hopes nor fears can blind. Walsh. 

One lores yi.red laws, and the otlier nrbitMry 
power. TKMi*i.it. 

Tlie older an author is, commonly the nion* golid 
lit* is and tlie greater toller of trntli. IIowklu 

'I'lip prospeiity of no man on earth is ttahfr and 
Assured. Itf.Aiit. 


FIT, APT, MKKT. 

FIT (v. Becomintr) is either an ac¬ 
quired or a natural property ; APT, in 
Latin aptus, from the Greek aTrrw to 
connecr, is a natural property ; MEET, 
from to mete or measure, signifting 
measured, is a moral quality. A hoiuo 
is Jit for the accommodation of the family 
according to the plan of the builder; 
the young mind is apt to receive either 
good or bad impressions. Meet is a 
term of rare use, except in spiritual 
matter.s or in poetry ; it is meet to offer 
< 1111 * prayers to the supreme disposer of 
all tilings. 

Nor holy r.iplure wanted they tu puiise 
Their Maker in^ strains pionuuuc’d oi sung. 

Milton. 

If you hear a wise gentcnce or an npt phrase eo'ii- 
niit ii to your memory. Sia 11 inky Sioni y 

Mw image, not imparted to the brute 
WImjsi- ielluwsliip ilier.'foie luXvinHtct for thee, 
leasoii nus llion freely blioolnsl dislike 

Milton. 


TO 1 IT EQUIP, PRKPARE, QUALIFY. 

To KIT iv. Fit, becoming'^ signifies 
to adopt means in order to make Jit, and 
conveys the general sense of all the 
other terms; they differ principally in 
the means and circumstances of fitting : 
to EQUIP is to Jit out by furnishing 
the necessary materials: to PREPARE, 
from the Latin praparo, compounded 
of f/rcB and paro to get beforehand, is 
to take steps for the purpose oi'Jitting in 
future: to QUALIFY, from the Latin 
qualijico, or qualis ‘dvidfacio, to make 
a thing as it should be, is to fit or fur¬ 
nish with any requisites. 

To Jit is employed for ordinary causes; 


to equip is employed only for expedi 
tions: a house is//7/crf up for the resi¬ 
dence of a family ; a vessel is equipped 
with every thing requisite for a voyage 
to Jit may be for an immediate or a 
remote purpose: to prepare is for a 
remote purpose; to Jit does not define 
the means; to prepare requires for the 
most part, labour, time, and oxpen.se. 
A )>erson Jits himself for taking orders 
when he is at the university: he pre- 
pares for an examination by going over 
w'hat he has already learnt. 

Wilh long rps^onnding crici ttiey iiigi* tliP tniin, 
Toytt tl.c bliips and Liniicli inlu tno tiiaiii. Pope. 

Thp religions man is equipped for the storm as 
well as the culm in this dubious navigation of life. 

JIlair. 

Automedon and Alcinous prepare 

Th* immortal eonisers and tbu ladiaiit car. Pope. 

To Jit is said of every thing, both in 
a natural and a moral sense : to qualify 
is used only in a moral sense. Fit is 
employed mostly for acquirements w’hich 
are gained by physical exertions ; qua¬ 
lify for those which are gained by intel¬ 
lectual exertion : a youth fiU himself 
for a mechanical business by working 
at it; a jouth qualijies himself for u 
profession by following a particular course 
of studies. 

'I'be next morning I perceived liis siblers 
busy \\\ Jilting out Musea for the fair. (ioLDsMlTK. 

*' lie th.it cannot live well UhIuv,’* says Martial, 
"will be less qualijied to live well to-inorrow." 

.loHNSON. 

TO FIT, SUIT, AO APT, ACCOMMO¬ 
DATE, ADJUST. 

FIT signifies to make or be Jit (v. Be¬ 
coming). SUIT signifies to make or be 
suitable {v. To agree). ADAPT, from 
aptus fit, signifies to make fit for a 
specific purjiose. ACCOMMODATE 
signifies to make commodious (r. Com¬ 
modious). ADJUST signifies tu make 
a thing just as it is desired tu be. 

To Jit, in tlie transitive sense, is to 
make of like proportions, so that one 
thing may join with another as it ought: 
as to fit one board to another; to Jit 
clothes to the body : to suit is to make 
things agreeable to each other, and is 
mostly applied to moral objects: as to 
suit one's actions or language to the 
occasion. 

Then meditatca the mark ; and couching hv" 

Fttg the slitiip ariow to tli« well-Htimig bow. PovB. 

Suit the word to tbe action, and the lu-tiun to the 
word, with this »(.ovi.>l observance, that \on overstep 
uotthe modesty ul iiatiiie. S^iabmpsahi 
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ma) likewise be figuratively ap¬ 
plied to mural objects, in the sense of 
making one object fit for another: as 
to Jit a person by his education for a 
particular walk of life; to Jit the mind 
for the reception of truth. 

The nt'Xt dtfllcuUy Wtie in Jitting me >Mth parts, 
AS almu^t every character was iti keeping. 

t«or.DSMlTM. 

In the intransitive sense, these words 
have p;ecisely the same distinction : as 
Ihe shoe JiU\ or fits the foot, which is 
made to the same size; things suit 
which agree in essential qualities or 
produce an agreeable eftect when placed 
together; as furniture is made to suit. 

Itjitness nf parts was wlint cutistitut*-fl the loxdi- 
Di'sii ut .onn, llif .iclii.li «'nipU>\lueiit uf them would 
uuiluiibiedly gre.itly aiigiui-ut it. lii.'UKK. 

IIi'i' puipU* habit sits with such a giat'c 
Uii tier Hinuuth shuulder, and no suits hei f.ici*. 

DUV Dt-N. 

In the moral sen.se, the Jitaess of 
things IS what we term just, riglit, or 
decent: that which suits fall.s m with 
our ulcas and feelings. 

^o\'Jits It to prolong the t«Mst 
'IViudess, I'ldi'ceul, but leliie to lest. PoVE. 

Ill sui's It now till* jo\s of love to know, 

'I'uo deep ni> uugui>li, and ttni wild nn woe. Pot*B. 

To adapt is a species of Jitting; to 
(iccomniodate is a species of suiting; 
both applied to the moral actions of 
consciou'i beings. Adaptation ts an act 
of the judgniciit; accommodation is an 
act of the w ill: we adapt by an exercise 
of discretion ; wa accommodate In a ma¬ 
nagement of llic humours: an adapta- 
fimi does not interfere with our interests; 
but an accommodation alua>s supposes 
a sacrifice: we adajd our language to 
the uiiderstimhiigs of our hearers; we 
accommodate ourselves to the humours 
of others. The mind of an mtiiiitely 
wise Creator is clearly evinced in the 
world, by ihe universal adaptation, of 
means to their ends : a spirit of accom>- 
vi'idation is not merely a characteristic 
of politeiie&s: it is of suilicieiil import- 
auce to be ranked among the Christian 
duties. 

It iH ui his power so to adapt on*' thing to aii- 
otluM', as to I'liltil his promise ot m.iUiiig till things 
work together tor gtj*)d to those wlio lo^o him. 

Blair. 

It is All old ob»eri ation which has been made of 
piiliticiiiiis, who would rattier iiigruiiate themsehes 
witli then soiereigu. tli.iii promote iii.<« r ui seivice, 
iliat tliey accummitdate their cuuiitels lo liis iiicliii.t- 
tious. * Aooison. 

Accommodate and adjust are both 
applied to tlie atfairs of men uluch re¬ 


quire to be kept, or put, in right order: 
but the former implies the keeping as 
well as putting in order; the latter 
simply the putting in order. Men ur~ 
commodate each other, that is, make 
things commodious for each other; but 
they adjust thin<js either for themsehes 
or for others. Thus they accommodate 
each other in pecuniary matters; or 
they adjust the ceremonial of a vi^ii. 
Accommodate likewise alwavs supposes 
a certain sacrifice or yielding on the 
jiart of the person accommodating lor 
tlie convenience of the person accommO' 
dated On this ground we may say 
that a difference i.s either accommodated 
or adjusted : for it is accommodated, in- 
aaiuucli as the parties yield to each other 
so a-^ to make it coiniuodious to both; 
It is adjusted, inasmuch as that wdiich 
was wrong is set right. 

When things wou* thus far adjustel U)W'ard» a 
pe.ice, .ill uthcr iliiTuK-ui-ea were suuu actamnutdatc. i. 

A D IHaOR. 

TO ri.'; rvsiKN, STICK. 

FIX it\ To ft.T, settle) is a generic 
term: FASThN, t. e. to make fast, 
and SrU'K. / e to make to stick, are 
but modes oi' Jit ing: we Jix whatever 
we make to remuiu in a giten situation; 
wiifaden if we //.r it firmly: we stick 
when we fir a thing by means of stick¬ 
ing. A post IS Jived in the ground; it 
is fastened t'> a wall by a nail; it is 
stuck to another bviard b\ means of glue. 
Shelves are JLred : a horse is fastened 
to a gate: bdis are stuck. What is 
Ji.t'ed mu\ he renb>\ed in \arious ways : 
what IS jastened is removed by main 
force: what is stuck must be separated 
by contrivance. 

I>11 iniih'ii .lud * 1 *';;* thi* infi'clioii first began, 

And last llio \eiigi‘lnl Ji.vd in m ui. 

As till* bid I lioniid lh.it givrs llic* bun 
W'ilh bvutiug busuiii, and wiOi p.n *•, 

Hangs on bis b.iuiu-h, ui Jastr is on bi** livi^ls, 
ti'uuUa ua he turns, uud ciiclv.s us hv wIiokU Pope. 
SotTi« liiiea ni im nuiviiig iliuti the rest. 
atuch to the iMiiiil tliui p.erc’u hei bieust. Swrip-r. 

TO FIX, SETTLK, ESTABLISH. 

FIX. Ill Latin fixi perfect of figo, 
andiiiGieek 7r»;y«, signifies simply to 
make to keep its place. SETTLE, 
which is a frequentative of set, signifies 
to m.ikfc to sit or be at rest. E-STA- 
BLISII, from the L^tin stabilis, signi¬ 
fies to make stable or keep iis ground. 

b'i.r IS the general and ludofiniic 
term: to settle and establish arc to fix 
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strongly. Fix and settle are applied 
cither to material or spiritual objects, 
establish only to moral objects. A post 
may be fixed in the ground in any 
muuner, but it requires time for it to 
settle. A person may either fix him- 
selfj settle himself, or establish himself: 
tiic first case refers simply to his taking 
up his abode, or choosing a certain 
spot; the second refers to his perma¬ 
nency of stay; and tho third to the 
business which he raises or renders per¬ 
manent. 

m>ll heard ttie inBulforahlo noise, lu'll saw 
Ile.iv'ti from Iumv’ii, and would have flod 

Afhii'hifd ; Imt ihat I'ato li.idyii-’d loo 
Ilordark I'oiiiidatums Milton. 

Warm’d iu the hiain the hrazon weajKm lies, 

Aud sli.wlcs eternal (»'i-r his ejo>. Pope. 

Tlie same distinction exists between 
these words in their farther application 
to the conduct of men. We may/.r one 
or many points, important or unimport¬ 
ant,—it IS a mere act of the will; we 
seWe many points of importance; it is 
an act of deliberation : thus we fix tiic 
day and hour of doing a thing; we 
settle the affairs of our family: so like¬ 
wise to fix is properly the act of one; 
to settle may he tlie joint act of many 
thus a parent fixes on a business for his 
child, or he settles tho niarriugc con¬ 
tract with another parent. 

NVhih> vtaveriiii: cotuioils thus his mind lutga^e, 
Kiui'tuiiU*!, in lUiuhttul ihuiii'hl ihtt ryli.tti sa)'c, 

To join ihe host or to tin* I'on’i.il Iiahle, 

Didiutiiig long, heyinji on thi.* lust I'oi'E. 

Justice sulmiitU'd to what A hi a i»l»ws'd; 

Her y« ill alone could or icv.iko. 

And law was JixeA hy vvlial hlic lalost spoke. 

PllIOR. 

To y?irand settle are personal act-?, 
and the objects are mostly of a private 
nature: but establish is an indirect ac¬ 
tion, and the object mostly of a public 
nature: thus we fix our opinions; we 
settle our minds; or we are iiistrunieiitui 
in establishing laws, institutions, and 
.he like. It is much to be lamented 
that any one should roinain unsettled 
iu his faith; and still more so, that the 
best form of faith is not universally 
established. 

A p.iniphlct that talks of slavery, France, and the 
juvleudcr; they de^iie in, more; it will sctflc ihe 
wavering and condim the doulntul. iii/uKK. 

1 would esiabhsh hut one general rule to be oh 
«erv<nl in all coavervali<m, which is this, that “ men 
should not talk to please theiuselvcs, but those that 
l.eir them.” Bteklk. 

TO FIX, DETEIIMINK, SETTLE, 
LIMIT. 

To FIX (t\ To fix, settle) is here the 


general term; to DETERMINE {v. 
To decide) ; to SETTLE {v. To fix) : 
to LIMIT {V. To bound) \ are here 
modes of fixing. They all denote the 
acts of conscious agents, but ditfer iu 
the object and circumstances of the 
action* we m’Ay fix any object by any 
means, and to any point, we nmy fix 
material objects or spiritual objects, we 
may Jix either by means of our senses, 
or our thoughts: but we can determine 
only by means of our thoughts. To fix, 
in distinction fiom the rest, is said in 
regard to a single point or a line ; but 
to determine is always said of one or 
more points, or a whole: we fix whc're 
a thing siiiall begin; but we determine 
where it shall begin, and where il shall 
end, which way, and how tar it shall 
go, and the like: thus, we may //> our 
eye upon a star, or we fix our minds 
upon a particular branch of astronomy ; 
but we determine the distance of tiie 
heavenly bodu's, or the specific gravity 
of bodies, and the like, ujioii philoso¬ 
phical pniiciples. 

lu a rotund, whether it lie a buihling or a pl.inta- 
turn, you can iw ulieieyi.i u bouiidury, liuKKE 

(ichI, uho did determine the time aud place for the 
Jeuiah tiihi'inaele ami teinjile uojaIji}), hath not 
pie-ciihed the same ciicutiibtauceiii toi the Chi ibtiati 
wrvice. F.vlk.neh. 

So in respect to other objects, to fix is 
a positive and immediate act; us to 
fix the day, hour, or minute, 6>te. • lode- 
tennine require.s consideration; as to 
determine times and seasons, or modes 
of doing things, and the like. 

Youi first caie must Ijo to ucipiiie the power of 
Ji-nnn your th<>ii}<hu lli.AiJt. 

More part.euiarly to defermnie tho projaT seiismi 
foi gianiiii.'u; J ilu not see how it can be made a 
study, but as an intruduetuiii lo rhetoiiu. LoCKK 

Ueterniiiie is to settle us a means to 
the end; we c. mmonly dctennnie all 
subordinate matters, in order lo settU 
a matter finally: thus, the de.termtna- 
tion of a single cause will serve to settle 
all other difrerenccs. The de/emana¬ 
tion respects the act of the mdividual 
wlio fixes certain jioilits and brings 
them to a term ; the settlement re¬ 
spects simply the conclusioti of the 
alfair, or the leimination of all dispute 
and question. 

Onejiad hultiT settle on a way of life that in not 
tho very iwst wo might have chosen, tliau grow old 
v» i lioiit detfi in ning our choice. A nniHoN 

llcligioti srtths the ]ireteiisioTiH and otherwise in- 
toiloiiiig luit'it! isol nioital men. Aodikon. 

To determine and limit both signily 
iofix boundaries ; but to determine oi 
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ft,r a tcm to a thing, respects such 
boundaries or terms as are formed by 
the nature of thiiiifs : to limit is tlie act 
of a conscious ayent; a question is de¬ 
termined by removing the doubt; the 
price is limited by law, or the command 
of the magistrate, or the agreement of 
the parties. 

No guoner h;i\e they climbed that hill which thus 
(U’terminrs tl»‘ir view at a di&tuucu, but a uew ptos- 
pect is opened. ATTKKBOay. 

How can wt! bind or limit his decree 
Ity wh.it our ear has heard or eye may see ? Pbioil 

TO FLAG, DROOP, LANGUISH, PINE. 

To FLAG is to hang down loose like 
a JlafiT; DROOP, v. To fall. To LAN- 
GUISH is to become or continue lan¬ 
guid (V. Faint). To PINE, from the 
German pein pain, is to be or continue 
in pain. 

In the proper application, nothing 
but that which can be distended 
and made to ilulter h) the wind, as the 
leaves of plants when tliey are in want 
ol* water or in a weakly condition ; 
hence liguratively the spirits are said to 
flfXg: nothing is said to droop but that 
the liead of which Jkigs or drops ; the 
snowdrop and llowois will ge¬ 

neral!) dro >p iroiii c.\cess of drought or 
heat: the spiri.s in t..e same manm*r 
are said to droojo uhich e.\piesses more 
than to flag; the liunian body also 
droops when the streiiglh fads: lan¬ 
guish is a still stronger espivsNion than 
d/oop^ and is applic.dile piiiicipuUy to 
persons; some langaish m sickness, 
some in prison, iind .Mime in a state of 
distre.is: to pine is to be in a state of 
wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature; a child mu) pine when 
absent from all its friends, and suppos¬ 
ing itself deserted. 

It i.s\uiii’t> which kci’p>> alive duMre, which woutd 
olhcrwi>e^/rt/;/. Suuiii. 

Sliiunk with dry fnniiuo, and with toilH declin'd. 

The dnwping iHidy will dc:>t>rt tlic iniiid I’orR. 

IIdw lincly hug the pnet told ug thiit the sick pei- 
hiiMM languiihtd under liugeriuj; uud inciiruble dig 
teni|.ei-M Adiiisun. 

From bt'ds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Tlieir soft ethere.il warmth, there to ptne, 
liiimoveably lulix’d. Milton. 

FLAME, BLAZE, FLASH, FLARE, 
GI.AKK. 

FLAME, in Latin /?a7ww«, from the 
Greek to bum, signifies the lu¬ 

minous cxliaUiliun emitted from fire. 
HLAZE, from the Geiinan hlaseu to 
blow, signifies a /lame blown up, that 


is, an extended flame: FLASH and 
FLARE, which are but variations oi 
flame^ denote different species flame ; 
the former a sudden flame^ the second a 
dazzling, unsteady Glarey which 
IS a variation of glow, denotes a glowing, 
that is a strong jiamey that emits a 
strong light: a candle burns only by 
flame^ paper commonly by a blaze, gun¬ 
powder by a flashy a torch by a flare, 
and a conflagration by a glare. 

lllg lightning your rebellion shall confound. 

And hurl ye headlongy/rtmt«p to the gruiiud. Pope 

Swift as a flowl of fire w'hen storms ari'.e 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to tlie skies. Popf. 

Full fifty guards each Jlnming pile attend, 

V\ hoiie -arms, by fits, tliickjlasbcs send 

Pope. 

Have we not swn round Rritain’s peopled shore. 

Her useful sons exeliang'd lor useless on*. 

.S en all liei tniiinphs but destruction h.iste, 
Likeyittrin/; tapers brigliteuing as they waste. 

(jOtUSMTiU 

Ev’n in the height of noon oppress'd, the siin 
Sheds, weak ainl hlniit Ills wide reineteii r.iy, 
Whenee^/a>i g ott. with many a broaden’d orb 
lie frights the nations. 'I'homsun. 

FLAT, LEVEL. 

FLAT, in German/larh, is connected 
with p/att, broad, and that with the 
Latin/u^/AV, ami Greek rrXarrc. J.EVKL, 
111 all prol)abdity from libella and h/tra 
a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. Flat is said of a thing with 
reganl to itself; it is opposed to the 
luiiud or protuberant: level as it re¬ 
spects aiiutiier thing; it is oppostdl to the 
uneven: a countr) \& flat which has no 
ele\aiioii ; a eouiitr) u, level as (on- 
tra.>led with that which is mounlaiiious, 
or a wall is level with the rouf of a 
house when it rises to the height of the 
roof. 

A Jlat eau hardly look well on paper. 

I'or.N"!i-.ss OK Ukrtfokii. 

The f.ire of Switzeihind is in general m> inoiin- 
tainous, that even tlie parts ol it aeiouii’ed Itvrl. 
abound with eniinences which in oliiei couiitneg 
would bo callisl niimiitains. (iu i hrik. 

In the moral application they difter 
too widely to render comparison neces¬ 
sary. 

FLATTERER, SA’COPHANT, PARA¬ 
SITE. 

FLATTERER, v. To adulate. SY’- 
COFHANT. Ill Greek <rVKO(p€tVTtlC. 
signified originally an infoimer on the 
matter of figs, but has now aiipureil the 
meaning of *an ohsequuius and seiMle 
person. PARASITE, in Greek ;rapu 
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(Briro^;^ from irapa and tnroc corn or meat, 
orijjinallv referred to the priests who 
utteiided feasts, but it is now applied 
to a hanger-on at the tables of the 
great. 

The fiatterer is one who flatters by 
words; the snjcfyphant and purasite is 
therefore always a fluUcrrr, and some¬ 
thing more, for the ftycophant adopts 
every mean artifiee by whieh he can 
ingratiate himself, and the partmte 
submits to evoiy degradation and servile 
compliance by which he <*an obtain his 
base purpose. These terms differ moie 
in the object than in the mcaii'.: ihe 
former having geneial purposes of fa¬ 
vour ; and the latter pariicuhir and stdl 
lower purpo•^es to aii'^wer Chuirtiers 
may he mjnphants in oroer to be well 
with their prince, and obtain prefer¬ 
ment ; hut they are seldom parasites, 
who are generally poor and in want of a 
meal. 

Flat tin rs aie Uie bosom encMnies of prineo*. 

South 

By a ro^olution in tlit> st-ite. ttu* fiiwnlui; tyeo- 
pAf/n.'of yesleul.iy i-. coiiveiUU into llic uusUti* cii- 
lick oftbV jufsent lioui. Mubkk. 

TIiP lir>t of ploasoTos 
Wore to Ik* nob mjsolt, but next to this 
1 hold it bi'.st to be n i>ur mtte, 

An«l feed upon the rich. CuMitrBi.ANO. 

VLKXIBLK, PLIAIUJ'., PLIANT, 
SUPPLE. 

FLEXIBLE, in Latin fl^xibiNs, from 
/tectn to bend, signifies able to he bent. 
PLIABLE signifies able to he piied or 
folded: PLIANT signifies li»erally 
phfinfff bending, or folding. SUPPLE, 
in French souple, fioni the intensive 
syllable sub and ply^ signifies very 
pliable. 

Flexible is used in a natural or moral 
sense; pliable in the familiar sen-e 
only; pliant in the higher and moral 
application only: what can be bent in 
any degree as a stick is flexible ; wbat 
can be bent as wax, or folded like cloth, 
{•i pliable. Supple, wbellier in a proper 
or a figurative sen-e, is an excess of 
pliability; what can be bent backward 
and forward, like osier twig, is supple. 

In the moral apj liealion, flexible is 
indefinite both in degree and applica¬ 
tion ; it may be greater or lo:»s in point 
of degree • whereas pfiant supposes a 
great dogrec of jdiability ; and supfde- 
itess, a great degree of pliaury or plia¬ 
bility ; it applies likewise to tlic outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolution, or 


the principles; but pliancy is applierl 
to the principles, or the conduct de¬ 
pendant upon those principles; supple' 
nessla the outward actions and behaviour 
onh. A temper is flexible which yields 
to the entreaties of others; the person 
or character is pliant when it is formed 
or moulded easily at the will of another; 
a person is sujple who makes his ac¬ 
tions and his manners h<*nd according 
to the varying liumpursof another: the 
first belongs to one in a superior station 
who yields to the wishes of I he applic.int; 
the two latter belong to equals or infe¬ 
riors wlio yield to the inlluence of others. 
Flexibility is frecjuenlly a weakness, 
but never a vice ; it always con^.llls the 
taste of others, sometimes to its «)wn 
inconvenience, and often in o]ipOf»ition 
to its judgment: pliancy is often both 
a weakness and a vice; it always \ ields 
for its own pleasure, tliongh not always 
in oppofition to its sense of right and 
wrong : suppleucs,^ is always a vifo. but 
never a weakness: it seeks its gratifi¬ 
cation to the injury of am ther by 
haltering his passions. Flexibility is 
opposed to firmness; pliancy to steadi- 
ne.ss; suppleness to rigidity. 

Furt\-four is nn ngp at which the mind bp|;iiH less 
easily tu admit now coondnuee, ami titu \%ili to (;ruw 
\ti>sjleriblt‘. JoiisHo.y, 

As for the bonditn; and forming tho mind, wo 
should doubtloss do our iitmuDt t> render U ptinh'r, 
and by iiu means stiil' and refractuiy liARoN. 

The fiuiire is plirint and ductile. Johns' iv 

Ho that wa« m.t enough for ;» court, was 

far tut) haugbl) for poiiulanty. Loui> Oannin. 

TO FLOURISH, THRIVE, PROSPER. 

FLOURISH, in Frenc h fleurir, fln- 
risuint, IaiUh flnresro ovflareo, ixam flis 
a flower, is a figure of speech borrowed 
from the action of flowers which grow 
in full vigour and health. THRIVE 
signifies projjcrly to drive on. PROS¬ 
PER, in Latin prosjier, prosptrus, 
compounded of 7)7’0 and to hope, 

signifies to lu* agreeable to the hopes. 

To flourish expresses the state of 
being that which is desirable: to thrive, 
the process of becoming so. In the 
proper sense, flourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation: the former to 
that which is full grown ; the latter to 
that which is in the act of growing: 
the oldest trees are said to flourish, 
which put forth their leaves and fruits 
in full vigour; young tn;es thrive when 
they increase rapidly towards their full 
growth. 
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The *ptry myrtle with lumiUipriug leaf 

Slimes lluTo Htidjlimris/ttts. Cuwpkr. 

Some clothe the soil that feeds them, far diffused 
And lowly cre.>ptiif>, modest and vet fair. 

Like lirtue, ihnmug most «heru liitlr seen. 

CoWFKR. 

Flourish and thrive are taken like¬ 
wise in the moral sen^e; prosper is 
employed only in this sense: Jlourish 
is said either of individuals or commu¬ 
nities of men ; thrive and prosper only 
of individuals. To Jlourish is to be in 
full possession of powers, physical, in¬ 
tellectual, and incidental; an author 
fi turishes at a certain period ; an insti¬ 
tution flourishes; literature or trade 
flmrish^s; a nation flourishes. To 
thrive is to curry on one’s concerns to 
the advantui^e of one’s circumstances; 
It is a term of familiar use for those 
who gain by po^ilne labour: the in¬ 
dustrious tradesman thrives. Toprosper 
is to be already in ad\antagcous cir¬ 
cumstances: men prosper wlio accumu¬ 
late wealth agroeabl) to their wtitles, 
and beyond their expectations. 

'1 hcr<’ have born tmies lu w lii< h iu» power has been 
buMigitt 'O lu\% an Fiaucc. Few \xa\\: vsvtjiuunshed 
lu greater lIVKKk. 

I.\rry thriving grnzirr can think lmn»»df but ill 
dc.Ut w.lh, it williiu liiv own ctniiitiy he in not 
(Hiiirtcd, SoOTM. 

Itrlimen inure youmclflo rxaniiur lio« joiireaUtc 
piO'pi it. U fcSTWOKTH. 


TO FLOW, STUEAM, GUSH. 

FLOW, in Latin fluo, and Greek 
fiXvio or iftXvio, to be in a ferment, is in 
ail probability connected with prw, which 
signifies literally to floic. STREAM, 
in German str'nmen^ from riemen a 
thong, signifies to run inuliiie. GUSH, 
like the German ^lessen, &,c., signifies 
to run out in great iiuaiitilics, to pour 
out with force. 

Flow is here the generic term; the 
two others arc specific terms, ex pressing 
different modes: water may flf)fv cither 
III a large body or in a long but narrow 
course; tlie stream in a long narrow 
course oiilv : thus, waters flow in seas, 
rivers, rivulets, or in a small pond: 
they stream only out of spout.s, or smull 
channels: the) flow gently or otlier- 
wii-e; they stream gently; but they 
gush with violence: thus, the blood^oirv 
fiom a wound which comes from it in 
any manner ; it streams from a w'oiind 
when it runs as it were in a channel; it 
gushes from a wound when it runs with 
impetuosity, and in as large quantities 
as the cavity admits. 


Down Ills wan cheek a briny torrentyfourt. Pope 
P iles stream in lightning from hU ■anguine eyes. 

Pope. 

Sunk ill his nad ounpanionB' arms he lay. 

And 111 short pantitigs sobb'd his soul awiiy 
(Like some vile worm extended on the ground), 
While his life's loilenigush’d from out the wound. 

Pope 


FLUCTUATE, WAVER. 

FLUCTUATE, in Latin fluctuatun 
participle ofyfttc/wo, from fluctus a w ave 
signifies to move backward and forward 
like a wa\e. To WAVER is a fre¬ 
quentative of Xowave. winch is formed 
from the substanti\e wave^ aIldsignlfle^ 
the same. 

To/ixf/wa/e conveys the ideaof>trong 
agitation ; to waver, that of conslaut 
motion hackw’ard and forward: when ap¬ 
plied in the moral sense, to fluctuate 
designates the action of the spirits or 
the opinions: to waver is said only of 
the will or opinions: he w ho is alter¬ 
nately merry and sad in quick succes¬ 
sion is said to be fluctuating ; or he who 
has many opinions in (]iii(‘k succes.sion 
is said Xo fluctuate; hut he wlio cannot 
form an opinion, or come to a resolution, 
is said to waver. 

Tin* trnipter, but w itli show of zt*al and love 
To m.ui atilt iiidigi.iitioii at Ins wrung, 

N«*w parts nuts on, and us to jiabMuii mov'd 
Fluctuates uisturbod. MitiToK. 

la*t a man. without trepuUtion or waveiing, pro¬ 
ceed ill dtscli.irging his duU. iti.Aiu. 


FLUID, LIQUID. 

FLUID, from /7«o to flow’, signifies 
that which from its nature (lows ; LI¬ 
QUID, from liquesco to melt, signifies 
that w'hich is melted. These words mav 
be employed as epithct.s to the same 
objects; hut they liave a distinct office 
which they derne from their original 
meaning: w hen we wish to represent a 
thing as capable of passing along in a 
stream or current, we should denominaU 
it a fluid; when we wish to represent it 
as passing from a coni>ealed to a dm 
solved state, we should name it a liquid. 
water and air are both represented as 
fluids from their geheral property oi 
flowing through certain spaces; but iet 
when t’nawed becomes a liquid and 
melts; melted lead is also termed a 
liquid: the humours of the animal 
boily, and the juices of trees, are fluids; 
what we drink is a liquid as opposed tc 
what we eat, wdiich is solid. 

As when the fig’s prest juice, infus'd in cieam, 

'I'o curds congulaies tlu> lii/ttid stream, 

Suddeu thcylKids fix, tlm parts oombiM, lN*cs 
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riicu thricH tlu* rnvfn rends tlie bqu'd jUr, 

Its cruakiiig notes proclaim the seilled fair. 

Pkyden. 

TO FOI.LOW, SaCCEED, ENSUE. 

FOLLOW, in Saxon folgpan^ Danish 
vol^pYi, is probably connected with the 
German wandeln to jro, the Enj^lish 
wartdfT, and the Greek fXirw to draw. 
SUCCEED is in Latin ftnreedo com¬ 
pounded of sub anti redo to walk after. 
ENSUE, in French prisuirrp, Latin m- 
spquor, sitTiiifios to follow close upon 
tile back or at the h(‘els 

FoUnw and succeed is saiil of persons 
andthiuj^s; of things only: follow^ 
in respect of persons, denotes the uoinj; 
in order, in a trace or line ,* succeed de¬ 
notes the goio‘» t)r in the .‘'ame 

place immediately after another: many 
person*4 may ftd/oir one another at the 
same time; but only one ui'lividual pro¬ 
perly succeeds another. Follow is taken 
literally for the motion of the physical 
body in relation to another; succeed is 
taken in the moral sense for taking the 
phu'e of another: people folirnc each 
other in a procession, or one follows 
another to the j^ruNo ; a kiny succeeds 
to a throne, or a son succeeds to the 
inheritance of his father. To follow 
may also he to ^o in the same couise, 
though not at the same time, as to 
follow a person to the ^rave in the 
sense of dvinjj^ after him : to succeed is 
always to i^o in the place of another 
whether livitijr or dead, as one muiister 
of state succeeds a not her, or a .wm 
succeeds his father. 

Jf II wnn of a ijooil ^'«>nius for fable were to repre 
«pnt thr iiataie cit aiid pnin in that v^ayof 

writing, 1)0 would prob.ihiy j*Mii them togctliei .i'iUt 
» iich a iniiiiiioi that it would br* ini|M)Sstbl(‘ for the one 
to come into any place, without fnUoH-t'd by 

t ie other. Aoihso.v. 

One sorrow never comes, hut brings an fieir 
That may succeed as an iiiheiitor. SfiAKSHt-AKR. 

Persons follow things, but thinj^s 
only succeed tlun^.s; as Xo follow a rule, 
or follow a course of conduct. 

Now, now.” said lie, “ my son, no more delay, 

I yield, 1 fuUuu; wherc.IIeav'ii shows the wa\.” 

IluvnKN. 

TofoUow, in relation to things, is ^aid 
either simply of the order in which lliej 
go, or of such as go by a connexion be¬ 
tween them ; to succeed implies simply 
to take the place after another; to ensue 
is to follow by a necessary connexion : 
as in a natural tempest one wave of the 

follows another in rapid succevsiou, 
»o m the moral tempest ol iiolitical re ’ 


volutions one mad convulsion is quickly 
surceedr>dhy another: nothing can ensue 
from popular commotions but bloodshed 
and misery. Follow is used in general 
propositions; ensue is used in specific 
cases: sin and miseryea<di otlier 
as cause and effect; quarrels too ofUm 
ensue from the conversations of violent 
men who differ either in religion or 
politics. 

He kind, ami follow mo no more, 

For cure b> right should go before. Cay. 

Ulys<»ep hiisteiis with a trombllug heart, 

HeVort; him steps, and bendini; draws the dart: 

Forth flows the hlouil; un eager pang surreeds. 
Tydides mouitis, .‘itnl tu the uuiy H|>eeds. lh»'K. 

Nt)r detmi this day, this baltle, all you lose | 

A d.iy more black, a fate more \ile miucs; 
lm]H‘tiioiis Ilertor thunder!! atthu wall. 

Thu hour, the siK>t, to comiuer, or to fail. PorE. 

TO FOLLOW, PURSUE. 

The idea of going after any object in 
order to reach or obtain it is common to 
these terms, but under different circum- 
stant’es: to FOLLOW (r. To follow) a 
person is roo.stly with a frientlly inten¬ 
tion: to PURSUE (V. To continue) 
with a hostile intention : a person fol¬ 
lows his fellow trateller whom he 
wishes to overtake : the oflieers of jus¬ 
tice pursue the criminal whom tliey 
wish to apprehend: so likewi.se the 
huntsmen and bun torsthe dogs 
in the chase; tlie dogs pursue the hare. 

still close \\wy fullow, clone the rear ciigiige, 

Aiijc.is stoiuis. aod Ilertor fo.ui)s with rago. rov>. 

't'hc h.imi- Kiitih.uis, who wjlli .inns pursue 

The '1 ii.j.iu i.ico, arc ciju.il Iocs to you, DttYUKW. 

In application to Ihiiigs, follow is 
taken more in the passite, and j)ursite 
more in the active s(?nse; a man follows 
the plan of another, and pursues liis own 
plan ; he follows his inclinations, and 
pursues an object. 

The Iclicity m when au\ our is ho happy as to fliid 
out and JuUow wh.it ih the propri hciu of his gmiiim. 

SlKKI.h. 

lamk roiiml the habitable worbl. how few 
Know theii own pjod, or knowing it pursue 

UtiYnr s. 

TO FOLLOW, IMITATE 

FOLLOW, V. To foUou\ succeed, 
IMITATE, in Latin imitatus participle 
of/wiiVo, from the Greek /tiprur to miintck, 
a ml vfiowi; alike, signifies to do or make 
alike. 

Roth tlie.se terms denote the regu¬ 
lating our actions by something that 
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offers itself to us, or is set before us; 
but we follow that which is either iii- 
Icrnul or external; we imitate that only 
which is external: we either follow the 
dictates of our own minds or the sugges¬ 
tions of others; but wo imitate the con¬ 
duct of* otherh : in regard to external ob¬ 
jects we follow cither a rule or an ex¬ 
ample ; but we imitateikw example only : 
we follow the foot steps of our forefathers; 
we imitate their virtues and their per¬ 
fections: it is advisable for young per¬ 
sons as closely as possiiile ivi follow the 
good example of those who are older 
anil wiser than themselves; it is the 
iMiiiidcn duty of every Cliristian to 
inutate the example of our blessed 
Siuiour to the utmost of his power. 

A 11(1 I wall tin* siuiu* ;'r«‘(*(i’iicss dul 

waU'i when I tlin-l, to kw.iUow (ircfk, 

W l ull I (tul oiiIn It'irn tli.U 1 iii uht know 
1'lm.t* c-vampio^ wliuh lfM<nv now. 

I>ENIIA\I 

T)u> worlir>< a wtunil 
Ot wR)nj(. niul what profiticias .wariii aroiitid 
Wi' niu>l,ui vui'ittv or (Ustppnau. 

Mit'd li.t as lh(*u .uciinip uesor I'ocH Youvo 

To follow and imitate ma\ both he 
applied to that whicli is gtiod or bad: 
the former to *aii\ acti ai, liut the latter 
only to the hehuMour or the mode of 
dmiig an\thing; we may folt<*w a 
pcr.-oii in Ills career ol Mrluc or vice; 
we imitate' his ge.^tnres, nme of voice, 
.111(1 liie like. 

Wall AdiliKon, itif wits, Ills adhmMits nml fot 
Ai(((ft. wcic fcrl.iiii toioocni. Joh\>on. 

I he I'ti'tiitors (if Mi'Uin s('(*nj u» phu*« s.11 tlu* 
•■s.'i''ii<ii(’\ ol ill.a ■.•iiiot wntiia'in th(> ll•.l■oiUIl 
r(n*th (»i initKjiic wolds li'iissuN 

KOJ.LOWKR, AimKUKNT, PARTISAN. 

A FOLLQWKR is one vvho/o//oMw 
a person generally; an ADHEKKNT 
i.s one who aitfu^rea to his cause; a 
1* A KTIS A N IS the folhwfT of a party : 
\\w fat tower follows either the person, 
the interests, or the principles of any 
one ; thus the retinue of a nobleman, or 
the friends of a statesman, or the Iriends 
of any man's opinunis, may he stvled 
his/o//o//rr.v ; hut the adherent is that 
kind follower who espouses the in¬ 
terests of another, as the adherenta of 
I'harles I.: n Jollower follows near or 
at a distance ; but the adlier nt is alwav s 
near at hand ; the partisan hangs on or 
keeps at a certain di.stance: the/»»/- 
lower foil *\vs from various motives ; the 
adherent adheres from a ]Hirsonul mo¬ 
tive: the from a partial mo¬ 

tive* C’harlcyv 1. had as many adhenuta 


as he liad followers ,* the rebels had as 
many partisans as they had adherents. 

TImj mournful fitllower<t, witli assistant care, 

Thu gruuuui^ Jiuro to las chaitot bear. P U'E 

The religion in which P(i]>u lived and died was tli.il 
of ttiu church of Runtu, to wliich in his conespund- 
enco wtlh Kucinu he profusaes himself a sinceie nd. 
herent. Juiinmin. 

They (the Jacobins) then pMcced in argument us 
if all those who disapprove ol their uuw abusf's mit.st 
of courst* be partitam of the old. llUKKb. 

FOLLY, FOOLERY. 

FOLLY is the abstract of foolish, 
and characterizes the thing; FOOL¬ 
ERY the abstract of fool, and charac¬ 
terizes the person: we may commit an 
act of folly without being chargeable 
witli weakness or folly; hut n -ne are 
guilty oi' fooleries who are nut theni- 
^cl^eb fools, either habitnnlly or tempo¬ 
rarily ; voung people are n ’pctually 
committing follies if not under proper 
contnd; fashionable pL'ople lay aside 
one foolery onlv to take up another. 

This pucuhur ill propuitj 'i.u- ihit it cn- 

l.irgcs. mi'u's desires w lulu it Icsi'us tiicii c.ip.if iiiis 

S Ml. H. 

ir>(Uaie so much tt.m'-portcd with the .i-ilit ol 
be.iutilnl ]H*rsm)s towh.it i*(s!ju'\ would il r,u?»* >ou 
to Is'i.idd the oii::iim 1 he iiity, nut lillcd up with 11. sh 
and Id.'od, (U \.uiu-hcd wuli .i t'.liii^ niiMuie of 
roloui.. iiid 'nr u st of tii'ul.vl tidies and foii/et u# 

W ALsH 

FOOD, DIET, REGIMEN. 

FOOD signifies the thing which one 
feeds upon, in Saxon/o(/c, low German 
fade or fader y Greek DIET, 

from (’‘trtiniw to live inedieniallv, sij:ni- 
fies any particular mode of iivnig. 
REGIMKN, in Latin re^^itnen from 
reg-o, signilio.> a svsleni or pru tice by 
rule. 

All these terms refer to o r living, or 
that by which we live: fxhi is here the 
general term ; the others are specific. 

s\K*cifies no circumsiaiiee : wlmt- 
ever is taken to maintain lile vsjood: 
da>t IS pro perl) prescribed or regular 
find : It IS the hard lot of some among 
the poor to obtain with ditlieulty food 
and elolhiiig for tliemselvcs and their 
families; an attention to the diet of 
children is an important braiicli oftlieir 
early education. Food is an nntpialified 
term, apphcalde to either in tn or Insist; 
lUet IS applied to man only, not morel) to 
individoals in the limited -eewe, hut to 
the speeies in the sen&e of laeir daily 
and regular t\uid. 
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POOL. 
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Smith, in his Htutury of Kerr if, rulates Uiat a poor 
muD in that conntiy yol a coml'unuble sulaislence 
for his family duriaft a s»mim*r of lainiiit* out oi au 
eaulu’s nest, by robbiiit the eiiyicls ol lljeir^>od 

Goldsmith. 

Tl«e dirloi men in a state of nature must ha\e 
been coutioed almost \»liulty to the vegetable kind. 

Bvkks. 

Food has also a figurative application 
which diet has not. 

The poison of other sta(<:s(that is, baukraptcy*) is 
tiie food of the new republic Bokkk. 

Diet and regimen are both particular 
modes of living; but the former respects 
the quality of food; tlie latter the quan¬ 
tity as well as quality : diet is confined 
to modes of taking nourishment; regi¬ 
men often respects the abstinence from 
food^ bodily exercise, and whatever may 
conduce to health : diet is generally the 
consequence of an immediate prescrip¬ 
tion troin a physician, and during the 
per.od of sickness; regimen commonly 
forms a regular part of a man’s system 
of living: diet is in certain cases of such 
importance for the restoration of a 
paiient that a single deviation may 
defeat the best medicine; it is the mis¬ 
fortune of some people to be troubled 
with diseases, from which they cannot 
get any exemption but by observing a 
strict regimen. 

Proloiigallon of life is rather Ui be expected from 
st.ittid dtett than from any uomtu<#u regtmen. 

Bacon. 

1 shall aVways be able to enter tain a friend of a 
philusuphical regtmen. Shxnstone. 


FOOL, IDIOT, BUFFOON. 

FOOL is doubtless connected with 
our word foul^ in German faul^ which 
is either nasty or lazy, and the Greek 
0ayXof, which signifies worthless or 
good for nothing. IDIOT comes fiom 
the Greek uutortjc, signifying either a 
private person or one that is rude and 
unskilled in the ways of the world. 
BUFFOON, in French bouffbti, is in 
all probability connected with our word 
beef, buffalo, and bull, signifying a 
sen.seles8 fellow. 

The fool is either naturally or arti¬ 
ficially a fool; the idiot is a natural 
fool; the bufjlion is an artificial fool: 
whoever violates common sense in his 
actions is a/oo/; whoever is unable to 
act according to common sense is an 
idiot: whoever intentionally violates 
common sense is a buffoon. 

Thought’* tlie slave of life, and life’s Unie>/W. 

SUAksPSANX 


Idtufs are still ill reiiuebl in must of the courts o: 
Germany, uliere theie is not a prince of any great 
magiiilicenee who liui, not two or three dressed, dis- 
tinguislied, undisputed fouls in his retinue. 

Addison. 

Homer has describoil a Vulcnn that is a bu^'oon 
among his gods, and a Thersitm among his inortuis. 

Addikon. 


FOOLHARDY, ADVENTUROUS, RASH. 

FOOLHARDY signifies having the 
hardihood of a fool. ADVENTUR¬ 
OUS signifies ready to venture. 
RASH is in German lasch, which sig¬ 
nifies swift, and is connet^ted with tlie 
Arabic raaschen to go swiftly. 

Foolhiirdy expre^ses more than tlie 
adventurous; and adventurous than 
rash. The foolhardy man ventures m 
defiance of consequences; the adven¬ 
turous man ventures from a love of the 
arduous and the bold; the rash man 
ventures for want of thought: courage 
and boldness become foolhardihood 
when they lead a person to run a iruit- 
less risk ; an adventurous spirit some 
times leads a man into unnecessary 
dirticuUies: but it is a necessary ac¬ 
companiment of greatness. There is 
not so much design, but there is more 
violence and impetuosity m rashness 
than in foolhardihood: the I’ormer is 
the consequence of an ardent temper 
which will admit of correction by the in¬ 
fluence of the judgment; but the latter 
comprehends the perversion of both the 
will and the judgment. An infidel is 
foolhardyy who ri'.ks his future saha- 
tion for llie mere gratification of his 
pride ; Alexander was an adventurous 
prince, who delighted in enterprises in 
proportion us they presented difilcul- 
ties; he was likewise a rash prince, ns 
was evinced by his jumping into the 
river Cyduus while he was hot, and by 
his leaping ovtT the wall of Oxydracee 
and exposing himself singly to the 
attack of the enemy. 

I fan} yet Imj no foolhardy, 

T’ eX}Hi>f tbemseiies to \ain jeopardy. 

If th- y come U'ouudod off aii<l lame, 

No honour s got by such a maim. Bvn xa. 

’Twiis an old uny of rt'creating. 

Which IruriK'U btilchers called bearbaitiiig 
A biild advenVntus exercise. BoTi.xii 

Why »llt thou, then, renew the vain puisiiit. 

And rashly catch at the furbiiideu Irmt? Pkior. 

TO FORBID, PROHIBIT, INTERDICT. 

THK/fT in FORBID, like the Ger¬ 
man very is negative, signifying to bid 
not to do. The wo in PROHIBIT 
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and inter in INTERDICT, have both 
a similarly negative sense: the former 
verb, from habeo to have, signifies to 
have or hold that a thing shall not be 
done, to restrain from doing; the latter, 
from dico to say, signifies to say that a 
thing shall not be done. 

Forbid is the ordinary term: prohibit 
is the judicial term; intei'dicii\\e moral 
term. To forbid is a direct and per¬ 
sonal act; to prohibit is an indirect 
action that operates by means of ex¬ 
tended influence: both imply the cx- 
•ircise of power or authority by any per¬ 
son ; but the former is more applicable 
to the jK)wer of private persons, and the 
latter to the authority of government. 
A parent forbids his child marrying 
when he thinks proper; the government 
prohiitiis the use of spirituous liquors. 
Interdict is a species forbidding ap¬ 
plies! to more serious concerns, as to 
interdict the use of any one strong 
drink. To forbid or interdict are op¬ 
posed to command ; to jyrohibit^ to allow. 
As nothing is forbuLien to Christians 
which is good and just in itself, so 
nothing is commanded that is hurtful 
and unjust. As no one is prohibited in 
our own country from writing that which 
can tend to the improvement of man¬ 
kind ; so on the other hand he is not 
allowed to indulge his private malignity 
by the publication of injurious person¬ 
alities. 

Tlic father of Constaiitia was so incensed at the 
fatluT of TheotlusiiM that he forbade the sou his 
ilUUHO. AODIbON. 

1 tliink that all persons (tliat is, quacks) should t>o 
tied from curium; their lucuruhle patients, by 
u« i uf pHrhament. Haweeswobth. 

It is uot (o be desired that morality should be 
coiihideriHl ns interdictfd to all futuie wriieis. 

JOIIXSON. 

Forbid and interdict^ as per>onal acts, 
are properly applicable to ^lersons only, 
but by an improper application are ex¬ 
tended to things; prohibit^ however, 
in the general sen.'iC of restraining, is 
applied with equal propriety to things 
as to persons shame forbids us doing a 
thing; law, authority, and the like, 
prohibit. 

I.i'e 8 span forhidt us to exteml our cares. 

And stretch our ho)N*s 1 m*}uiu 1 our )ear8. Crebcr. 

Oih«*r ambition nature ieterdtets. Yooko. 

Fear prohibits endeavours by infusing des|Miir of 
success JoHNsost. 

FOKCK, VIOLENCK. 

Both these terms imply an exertion 
of strength; but the former in a much 


less degree than the latter. FORCE 
(v. To compel) is ordinarily employed 
to supply the want of a proper will; 
VIOLENCE, in ].«atin violentia, from 
vis, and the Greek /3ia strength, is used 
to counteract an opposing will. The 
arm of justice must exercise force in 
order to bring offenders to a proper 
account; one nation exercises violence 
against another in the act of carrying 
on war. Force is mostly conformable 
to reason and equity: violence is always 
resorted to for the attainment of that 
which is unattainable by law. All who 
are invested with authority have occa¬ 
sion to use force at certain times to 
subdue the unruly will of those who 
should submit: violence and rapine are 
inseparable companions; a robber could 
not subsist by the latter without exer¬ 
cising the farmer. 

Our boi»l exiyell d, what farther/orre can stay 
The victor tiuop'f from universal sway ? liavDEN. 

lie sees his distress to be the immediate effect of 
hiiniun vwlenie or oppicssiun; and is oblij'ed at 
the same tunc to consider it as u diMiic jud^nieiit. 

JI1.AIK. 

In an extended and figurative appli¬ 
cation to things, these terms convey the 
same general idea of exerting strength. 
That is said to have force that acts with 
force; and that to have violence that 
acts w itli violence. A word, an expres¬ 
sion, or a remark, has force or is forcible; 
a disorder, a passion, a sentiment, has 
violence or is violent. Force is always 
something desirable ; violence is always 
something hurtful. We ought to listen 
to arguments which have free in them ; 
we endeavour to correct the violence of 
all angry passions. 

It IS much easier to keep onrsches void of resent¬ 
ment thau ti» restiuin it iVom excess \ihen it lias 
gained admission; for if reason, while her stieii<;tli 
is yet entile, i.<t unable to preserve her] dominion, 
what can she do wheu her cuemN has lu the b ust 
prevailed and weakened her/orce. II 01 . 1 .AND. 

The mind, if duly cautious, m-iy sUnd firm on 
the rock of truiiqiiiliitx but if she rashly forsake the 
sunmiU she can i>can'et> recover herself, hut is hur¬ 
ried aw .ly downwauls by her own passion with in¬ 
creasing violence. Hoi.i.anx>. 

FOKKFATHEKSj PROGENITORS, 
ANCESTORS. 

FOREFATHERS signifies our/a- 
ihers before us, and includes our im¬ 
mediate parents. PROGENITORS, 
from pro and gigno, signifies those 
begotten before us, exclusive of our im¬ 
mediate parents. ANCESTORS, con¬ 
tracted from antecessors or those going 
before, is said of those from whom we 
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are remotely descended. Fbrr/afnprsi 
18 a partial and familiar term lor the 
preceding branches of any family. 

We passed sUiflitly over Uuee or four of oui immo 
thuU‘ fortftit/un whom we kuew* by tradition. 

Addison. 

Pro^eniUrrs is a higher term in the 
same sense, applied to families of dis¬ 
tinction : we speak of the forefathers of 
a peasant, but the fro^enitors of a 
nobleman. 

K.icli in his natiow eell forever l.itd. 

The mde forcfiithet s oftlie hamlet sleep. Gray. 

Suiipuse a pentlem.in, full of his illnstrious fa¬ 
mily, should see the wh*ile line of hi>s pruyvnUms 
puss 111 leview beture him, with how iiiaov varyiu}; 
passions would he behold shepheids, sulihets.priiiees. 
ami beygars, walk in the pioeesaion of live thousand 
years! Addison. 

h\}r(fothers progenitors, but par- 

titatUirly the latter, are said mostly of in* 
flividuals, and respect the regular line 
of succession in a family ; anrestoi's is 
employed collecti\ely as well us indi¬ 
vidually, and rcjgards simply the order 
of succession : we may sjieuk of the ati- 
restors of a nation as well as of any 
particular person. 

It is liiybly laudable to ^my respect to men who 
uie <lebc« ndod lioiu woithy unctstorii. Addison. 

The term ancestor may also be ap¬ 
plied figuratitely. 

O majestic night 1 

Nature’s great ancestor 1 Yovno. 

I'OKERUNNKK, PRECURSOR, MES¬ 
SENGER, HARUINGER. 

FORERUNNER and PRECUR¬ 
SOR signify literally the same thing, 
namely, one running before; but the 
term forerunner is properly applied 
only to one who runs before to any spot 
to communicate intelligence; and it is 
figuratively applied to things which in 
their nature, or from a natural con¬ 
nexion, precede others; precursor is 
only employed in this figurative sense: 
thus imprudent speculations are said to 
be the forerunners of a man's ruin ; the 
ferment which took place in men’s 
minds was the precursor of the revo¬ 
lution. 

Loss of Bight in the misery of life, and usuallv tho 
fvrerunner of deailu SoilTH 

Gospeller w'n» a name of contempt given by tho 
papists to tho LoUardit, the puritans of early limes, 
and the prccurswri •>! protestantlBni. JohnboN. 

MESSENGER signifies literally one 
bearing messages: and H A RBINGER, 
from the Teutonic herbinger, signifies a 


provider of a herberge or hin foi 
princes. Both terms are employed for 
persons: but the messenger states what 
has been or is; the harbmgcr an- 
nounces what is to be. Our Saviour 
was the messerigei' of glad tidings to all 
mankind; the prophets were the har¬ 
bingers t)f the Messiah. A messenger 
may he employed on diflereiit oliices; a 
harbinger is a messenger who acts in a 
specific office. The aniiels are repre¬ 
sented as messengers on (liU’erent occa¬ 
sions. John the Baptist was the har¬ 
binger of our Saviour, wlio prepare<l 
the way of the Lord. They are holli 
applied figuratively to other objects. 

Ili** w'Oids lire hniiiN, his uiulis art* oracles, 

lii-i tear:, pure messmg rs bciit hum hi** hciiit. 

SUAK.sl>K/.!IP . 

Sill, and her shiiduw death; and misery. 

Death’s /uirbtnyei . M 11.1 on 

FORESIGHT, F()ltETll()lU;llT, FORE¬ 
CAST, PREMEniTA'I ION. 

FORESIGHT, from seeing befoie, 
and FORETHOUGHT,from tliinkmg 
beforehuiid, denote the simple act ol 
the mind in seeing a tiling before it 
happens: FORECAST, from casting 
the thoughts onward, signifies coming 
at the knowledge of a thing beforehaml 
by means of calculation : FREMEDI 
TATION, from meditate, signifies oo- 
taining the same knowledge by force of 
meditating or reflecting deeply. Pore- 
sight and forethought are general and 
indefinite terms; we employ tliem oitlior 
on ordinary or extraordinary oecasions; 
but jfrethought is of the twt) the most 
familiar leriu ; fortjcast and premedita¬ 
tion mostly in the latter ease: all busi 
ness requires foresight; .state eonceriis 
require forecast . fore,sightix\\CL forecast 
respect what is to happen ; they are the 
operations of the mind in caiculatiiig 
futurity : premeditation respects what is 
to be said or done ; it is a preparation of 
the thoughts and designs for action; 
by foresight and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide fur contin¬ 
gencies; by premeditation we guard 
against errors of conduct. A man be- 
tra}s bis want o\' foresight who does 
not provide against losses in trade; Ihj 
shows his want forecast who does not. 
provide against old age; he shows liis 
want of premeditation who acts or 
speaks on the impulse of the moment; 
tlie man, therefiirc, who does a vvic.kcd 
act without ; remeditation lessmis his 
guilt. 
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The wary rran<’/«>/v*Srrs il first, und khi's 
A bove the storm, iiiul le.ives the h»\\ly 

l>HVnKN. 

Let \\\n\furevant Iiis work with tiiiedy cuie. 

Winch eltw in hiuUlled, wheu the -kies are fair. 

DarosN. 

The toriKUP may fail ami f.tidter in hei sudden ex- 
temporal expiessuius, tjut tlie pen having a ^reaU>r 
advantage of prciHCffilafiun is not so aubiect to 
eiror. HoWfci.!.. 

FOUMST, CIIACK, PA UK, 

Are all habitations for animals of 
venery ; ‘but the forrst is of the first 
iiiaj^nitude and importance, it bcinj^ a 
franchise and the jirojierty ot the king; 
tlie CIIACE and PARK may be 
either public or private properly. The 
forest is so formeil ot wood, and co’ ers 
such an extent of ground, that it may 
bo the haunt of wild beasts ; of this de- 
serlpttiHi are the/o/rs/5 in Germany; 
the chaco is ll!l indefinite and open 
space that is allotted expressly for the 
vhacv. of parturular amiiials, such as 
deer; the ^mrk is an inclosed space that 
seMes for the preservation of domestic 
unimuis. 

TO FOUKTKL, PHKDKT, PROPHESY, 
rUOONOSTICATK. 

To FORKTEL, compounded of/or« 
and /c//; PREDICT from i^rce and 
(//co: PROIMIES V, in Freueh prophe- 
tisei\ L'diiii prop/fetiS(t, Greek 7rpo^‘o/rti>m, 
all signify to tell, expound, or declaie 
wliiit IS to ha[)pen, and convey the idea 
of a verbal communication of futuritv 
toothers: PROGNOSTICATE, from 
the Greek Trpoyo'wavw to know’ be lure- 
hand, to bode or imagine to one's self 
oeforehaiid, denotes the action of feel¬ 
ing or knowing, rather than speaking of 
things to coiuc. 

Voretrl is the most general in its 
sense, and familiar in its application; 
we niay/o/Y'Mcommon events, aUh«>ugh 
we cannot predict or pro})hesif any¬ 
thing important: to forettd is an ordinary 
gift; one forctels by a simple calcula¬ 
tion or guess ; to predict and prophesy 
are extraordinary gifis; one predicts 
by a suyieriiutural power re-al or sup¬ 
posed ; one prophesies by means of in¬ 
spiration. Men of discernment ami 
cxpernMice easily foretel the events of 
undertakings whieh fall iiinler their 
notice. Tlie priests among the hca- 
lh(‘ns, like the astrologers and con¬ 
jurors of more modern times, prcteirled 
to predict events that affecteil nations 
and empires. The gift prophecy was 


one among the number of th<i sujxjr- 
tiaiLiral gifts cumniuiiicated to the pri 
initive Christians by the Holy Ghost. 

Al)(»vi* the rest, the aim, who newr lies, 

Foretel* the ctsingL* of weuLlier iu the £>kirs. 

l>HYn».N, 

Tin* coiiMequunces of sufitMiiig the Frencli to e-.tii- 
lilihli tluMiiselves ill ScoiI.iikI. are prciixtel witli 
gieat .iccuiuey and disrortiiiuMit. RujiEUTboN. 

All ancient aui’iir prop/iesie i finm henee, 

“ lletiohl on Laiin shores a tbreigu prince!’' 

nRVj)i.v 

Prediction, as a noun, is employed for 
both the verbs foretel and predict; it 
is, therefore, a term of less value than 
prophecy. We speak of a jiredirtion. 
being verific.l, and a prophtcy ful¬ 
filled: the predictions of almanac- 
make; s respecting the weather are as 
seldom verified as the prophecies of 
visionaries and enthusiasts are fulfilled 
respecting the death of princes or the 
aif.tirs of govciTiiiients. 

'riif pre/in hi/ns of cold and loiu winters, hot and 
dij s tmim'i>, aic good iJ Ul kntiwu. I1 a(,o\. 

Ill* hearkens aller frupUet \es and dreams. 

SHAK"!*!. mu 

To prognosticate is an act of the iin- 
deistanding; it is guided by outwaril 
sunpioms as a rule; it is only stirnu- 
l.ited and not guided by outw’ard ob¬ 
jects; a physician prognosticates the 
crisis of a disorder by the symptoms 
discoverable m the patient. 

Who that hhotilil view' the small lH»ginnniu'^ of 
•.onie person-, couhl innigiue oi priyno^tun'e lliose 
vast iiu leases oi' fortune that havu afterwaids iol- 
lowed them. Sou'iii. 

FOUG 1-:TF U LN KSS , o BLI V1 ()N. 

FORG ET FULN ESS characterizes 
the person, or that which is personal ; 
ORLIVION the .state of the tiling: the 
former refers to him who /orgr/s: the 
latter to that whicli is /orgof/rn: we 
blame a person for his forgetfulness; 
but w’e sometimes bury things in 
obUcion. 

1 h.vM' lead m aiUMeut iintlmrs iiivitation'i to lay 
aside eaie and .\u\iety, .iml give a loose to ih.it 
pleaaiu fouptfithirss wlieieiii men put olV their 
ehaiaeleis orbusniess. Stexi.e. 

1) ei .ill ihe lest, an undistingiiislied crew. 

Her wing ut deejiest shade Mtvwn drew. 

FAr,coiii,B 

TO FORGIVE, PARDON, ABSOLVE, 
REMIT. 

FORGIVE, compounded of the pri¬ 
vate c/or and give ; and PARDON, in 
French jmrtlonner, compounded likewise 
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of the privative par or per and donner 
to give, both signify not to give the 
punishment that is due, to relax from 
the rigour of justice in demanding re¬ 
tribution. Forgive is the familiar term; 
pardon is adapted to the serious style. 
IndividuaUyor^'wfi each other personal 
oliences ; they pardon offences against 
law and morals: the former is an act of 
Christian charity; the latter an act of 
clemency : the tormer is an aU that is 
conffned to no condition; the latter is 
peculiarly the act of a superior. He 
who has the right of being offended has 
an opportunity of forgiving the of¬ 
fender; he who has the authority of 
punishing the offence may pardon. 

No more Achillt‘8 draw* 

Hi* conqu'rin^ sword in any wuinuir* cause. 

The {{ods command me tnfingioe the {ia»t. 

Hut let this tiiat imasioii be the last. PiU'k. 

A beiii» wliu has nothing to pardon in hlmselt 
may reward etery man according to his woiks; but 
he whose M*ry best actions miixt be seen w ith .1 grain 
ol allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and Juv 
git ' iuff . Audxson. 

Pardon^ when compared with RE¬ 
MISSION, is the consequence of 
offence; it respects principally the 
person offending; it depends upon him 
who is offended; it produces reconci¬ 
liation when it is sincerely granted and 
sincerely demanded. Remission is the 
consequence of the crime; it has more 
particular regard to the punishment; 
It i.s grunted either by the prince or 
magistrates; it arrests the execution of 
justice. Remission, like pardon, is 
peculiarly applicable to the sinner with 
regard to his Maker. ABSOLUTION 
is taken in no other sense: it is the 
consequence of the fault or the sin, 
and properly concerns the state of the 
culprit; it properly loosens him from 
the tie with which he is bound ; it is 
pronounced either by the civil judge or 
the ecclesiastical minister; and it re¬ 
establishes the accused or the penitent 
in the rights of inao':eiice. 

Round in hi* uro the blended balls he roll*. 
yibsolves the just, aud doom* the jfuilty soul* 

Ubypen. 

The soft Napean race will soon repent 

Tlieir auger, and remit the punishment Drydeis 

FORM, FIGURE, CONFORMATION. 

FORM, in French forme, Latin 
forma, most probably from ^oprifia and 
<l>opeu» to bear, signifies properly the 
image borne or stamped. FIGURE 
(w. Figure) signifies the image feigned 
or conceived. CON FORMATION, in 


French conformation, in Latin confnr 
matio, from conform, signifies the 
image disposed or put together. 

Form is the generic terra; figure and 
conformation are special terms. The 
form is the work either of nature or art; 
it msults from the arrangement of the 
parts : the figure is the work of design : 
it includes the general contour or out¬ 
line : the conjcrrmalion includes such a 
disposition of the parts of the body as is 
adapted for performing certain functions. 
Form i'i the property of e\ery substance ; 
and the artificial form apfiroaches 
nearest to perfection, as it is most na¬ 
tural • the figure is the fruit of the ima¬ 
gination ; it is the representation of the 
actuaL/)>nrt that belongs to things; it is 
more or less just as it approaches to the 
ybrm of the thing itself: conformation 
is said only with regard to aninial 
bodies; nature renders it more or less 
suitable according to the accidental con¬ 
currence of physical causes. The erect 
formoi man is one of the distinguishing 
marks of his superiority over every 
other terrestrial being: the human 
figure w'heu well painted is an object of 
admiration: the turn of the mind is 
doubtless influenced by the vonforma- 
tion of the organs. A jierson’sybrm is 
said to be handsome or ugly, common 
or uncommon ; his figure to be correct 
or incorrect; a conjormation to be good 
or had. Heathens have worshipped the 
Deity under various forms: mathe¬ 
matical figures are the oiil> true figures 
with which we are acquainted: the 
craniologist affects to judge of charac¬ 
ters by the conformation of the skull. 

Matter, as wise loi^inaus say, 

Cuuuut witliuut ajurm 
Aiul Jutm, say 1 hs well us tliey. 

Must lail li’ matter biiiigs uu grist. Swirr. 

W hen CiCxof was uiiu u(’ the mastc.s of the Kuraan 
mint, he placed the Jiyure ui an elephant upon the 
reverse uf tlu* pul>hc money , the wotii t^iesar signi¬ 
fying an elepliant in the Punic language. Addison. 

As the conformation uf their organs is nearly the 
same in all tiieii, so the manneruf ^wrceiting external 
objects is in all men the same. Hukke. 

Form and figure are used in a moral 
application, although conformation is 
not. We speak of adopting a form of 
faith, txform of words, a form of godli¬ 
ness ; cutting a showy, a dismal, or 
ridiculous figure, 

O ceremony! show me but thy worth, 

Art thou aught else but plawt, clegiee, and fotm. 
Creating fvui and awe m other men ? Siiarspeare. 

'Hiose who make the greatest figure in most ails 
and sciences are universally allowed to be of the 
British ualiun. AnuisuN 
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TO FORM, FASHION, MOULD, SHAPE. 

To FORM is to put into a ybrm, 
which is liere as before Xv. Form) the 
j^eiieric term: to FASHION is to put 
into a particular or dl^^tinct form to 
MOULD is to put into a sot Jorni to 
SHAPE is to form simply a** it re- 
spiicts the exterior. As every thing re¬ 
spects a form when it receives existence, 
so ioform coii\eys the idea of producing. 
When we wish to represent a thing as 
f'ltrmed in any distinct or remarkable 
way we ina\ speak of it as fashttmed. 
Godformrd man out of the dust of the 
ground; he fasinoned him after his 
OA n image. Wlien we wish to rejiresent 
a thing as/or/wcrf according to a precise 
rule, wt should say it was moulded; 
thus the habit> of a man are moulded txi 
the will of a superior. When we wish 
to represent a thing as receiving the 
acciden al qualities which distinguish il 
Irom ottiers, we talk o{ shaping it: the 
potter shapes the clay, the milliner 
shapes a bonnet; a man shapes his 
actions to the humours of another. 

W.IS intimat*' wWh a priuce of the (;n>ut«‘St 
KtxNliioM uiid liumaiiily iina;;inuble, uoil 

jarmed attei bi. exauiiile. Sitn-K. 

By the best inroriiiution th.it 1 could net of this 
ni.itin, I uiii apt to think that this priMlt^-tuus pile 
Mils ja\lnuned into the thape it iniw beais by scieial 
tuol» uuU iiistrunuMits, of winch they inof n won- 
dcrtal litiieiy iii this coutrtiy Adpis •>. 

tioM d.iu’ yon, mother, endless date dfuiaud. 

For \t*»MMs tnuuliied b> a iiioiiul h.ind? 'Dutokn. 

Those ahiih iMtiire i•uth.*>Alpc ' milh a creat head, 
iiaiioa breast, and sliouldeiH sticking out, seem 
much luchiicd to a cousumptiuu IIakvi- 

TO FOKM, COMPO.sk, CONSTITUTE. 

FORM (w. Form) is a generic and 
iiidellnite term, signif)iiig to gi\e a 
form. To COMPRISE {v. To compose) 
and CONSTITUTE t». To conditute) 
are iikxIcs of forming. These words 
may be employed cither to designate 
modes of action, or to characterize 
things. Things may be formed either 
by persons or things; they are composed 
and constituted only by conscious 
agents: thus persons form things, or 
things form one another: thus vfoform 
a circle, or the rellection of the light 
after rain fotmis a rainbow. Pmsons 
compose and constitute: thus a musi’ 
cian composes a piece of music, or men 
coftstiiute laws. 

To form, in reganl to persons, is simply 
to put into a form ; to compose is to pul 
together into a form: and to constitute 


is to make to stand together in a form 
to form^ tbei*efore, does not qualify the 
action: one forms a thing without de¬ 
fining how, w hether at once or by de¬ 
grees, whether with one or several ma* 
t(;riais; to compose and constitute are 
both modes of forming by the help ol 
several materials, with device and con¬ 
trivance ; compose is said of that which 
only requires to be put together; con¬ 
stitute of that to which a certain degree 
of stability must be given. God formed 
man, man forms a cup or a \es.sel: he 
composes a book; he constitutes offices, 
bodies jiolitk;, and the like. 

The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit m<m 1 ds prepar'd, fitmi which he farm d 
b ti <>1 hts im 11 toulii. Mu.'] ok. 

Words so pleiisin}' to (>o«l as those wlrich the .Sun 
of God him-eif hath computt’d, were not possible for 
men to frame. IIookkh. 

This makes tlie amstitution of a state and thi- due 
distiibulioii of Its jKiuers, a matter of tlie nio>t deli- 
cate .lud ro-iipUeated skill. lluitKK 

When employed tocharacterize things, 
form higmlies siiuply to have a fo/m, be 
It either simple or complex; comjiose 
and constitute aie said only of tiiose 
things whicli ha\e complex forms; 
the former as re>pec ting the matei'iul, 
tlie latter the essential parts of an ob¬ 
ject: thus we may say that an object 
forms a circle, or a semicircle, or the 
segment of a circle: a society is com- 
posed of indi\ iduals; but law and order 
constitute the essence ol society: so 
letters and sjllables compose a word; 
but sense is e.^scntial to constitute a 
word. 

All nnimnls of tin* somo Wind is Iwi h Jurm a •ii>- 
ciety are mure kuoain;,' Uitiii otbers. Adi)i-.un 

Nor did Nr.iel 'sc.ipp 

Th infection, when then iKirrow'd gold campoCd 
The c.ilf lu Oriel. .M ilton. 

To receive ami to communicate .isMsiaiice cunsfi- 
lutes the liappiiie»s of human life. Juiin.son 

FORM, CEREMONY, RITE, OBSEKV- 
ANCK. 

FORM, r Form, figure. CERE¬ 
MONY, in L-'itm ceremonia^ is sup¬ 
posed to signify the rites of Ceres. 
RITE, in Latin ritus, is probaWy 
changed from ratus, signifxmg a cus¬ 
tom ihat IS esteemed. OBS ERV AN CE 
signifies the thing observed. 

All these terms are employed with 
regard to particular modes of action 
in civil society. Form is here, as in 
the preceding sections, the most general 
in Us sense and application; ceremony, 
2 K 
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rite, and observance, are particular kinds 
of Jorm, suited to particular ocx;asions 
Form, in its distinct application, respects 
all determinate modes of acting and 
speaking, that are adopted by society at 
large, in every transaction of life; cere 
mony respects thoseof outward 
behaviour which are made the expres¬ 
sions of respect and deference ; rite and 
observance are applied to national cere¬ 
monies in matters of religion. A cer¬ 
tain form is requisite for the sake of 
order, method, and decorum, in every 
social matter, whetiicr in atfairs of 
state, in a court of law, in a place of 
w'orship, or in the priv.ite intercourse of 
friends. So long as distinctions are ad¬ 
mitted in society, and men are agreed to 
express their sentiments of regard and 
respect to each other, it will be neces¬ 
sary to preserve the ceremontes of po¬ 
liteness wliicli have been established. 
Administering oaths by the magistrate 
is a necessary/om in law; kissing the 
king’s hand is a ceremony practised at 
court. 

A table, and a s<iuure Libb*, or seat ubc.iit tiu* 
v/ulU seem tlini]is ot furtn, but »re tiutii's of nub- 
stance; tor at a luti;; taulu a tew at the upjier end 
in edeci saay all the buniueas; but lu the otiier 
^rm there is mote of the couuaellora’ oiunions that 
Bit lower. Uaook. 

Not to use ceremonies at all, is to teach others not 
to use tlM'tu aj|,Min, and so diminish res]<ect to himself. 

ilACON. 

As far as form, ceremonies, rites, and 
observances, respect religion, the first 
is used in the most universal and un¬ 
qualified sense in respect to religion 
generally or any particular form: the 
second may be said either of an indi¬ 
vidual or a community, the ihird only of 
a community ; and the last, more pro¬ 
perly, of an individual either in public or 
private. There can be no religion with¬ 
out some Jorm, but there may be difl’er- 
eiit forms which are equally good. 
Evei-y country has adopted certain rites 
founded upon its peculiar religious 
faith, and prescribed certain observ¬ 
ances by which individuals can make a 
public profession of their faith: baptism 
IS one rile of initiation into the Chris¬ 
tian church; kneeling at prayer is a 
ceremony, pra)er itself is observance. 

Yoa may discover IrilasB of men without policy, or 
laws, or cuies, or any of tlie arts of lile; but uo 
where will you find Ihetu without some/ona of r**- 

B1.AIK. 

He who afiirmeth speech to be necessary amotif; 
all men IhroiiBhout the world doth not tb«-icl)y 
impoit tli.it the men must necessarily siieak one 
lanyuaKC t even so the necessity of |)olity aua re;{i- 


men in all cliurclies without lioldiiig any one certais 
form to la! neressitrv in them all IIookkii 

Itring Her up to toe in|;n niiar that she may 
'I'he sacied ceremonies purluke. Si’EA’skk 

Live thou to niuiiin thy love’s unhuppy fate. 

To bear my mau^'bul body from tlie loe. 

Or buy it buck, aud kin'rul rites bestow. I)uvi>kn 

Incorporated minds will always feel some incliua- 
tiou towaids exterior acta and iitual obsirrnnres 

Johnson. 

FORMAL, CERFMONIOUS, CEREMO¬ 
NIAL. 

FORMAL and CEREMONIOUS, 
from^o/ m and ceremony (v. Form, cere¬ 
mony), are either taken in an indifl'er- 
ent sense with respect to what contains 
Jorm and ceremony, or in a bad sense, 
expressing the excess of Jorm and cere¬ 
mony. A person expects to have txjonmti 
dismissal before he considers himself us 
dismissed ; people of iUsliion pay each 
other ceremotiious visits, by way ol 
keeping up a (hslani intercourse. 

1 h.«ve not thought fit to return tiiem any /ornnu 
answer. Ahuison 

Throw awaj respoct, 
Tradilioti, form, and ccrtmonious duly. 

For you hu\e but mibluok me all this while 

SHAKSPKAtiR 

CEREMONIAL is employed in the 
sense of appertaining to piesiTiUul lere- 
monies; and Jormal implies appertuin- 
ing to prescribed forms in public mat¬ 
ters, as formal communications from 
one government to another; it is the 
business o' the cburcU to regulate the 
ceremonial part of religion. 

Ah till re ate formal undwnlti'U Ic.agucs, icBpeclite 
to ccitaiii enemies, so iheit: is a ii.itui.il and laeil 
eunlederation aiiioiigsl all iu«u agaiusl tiie coinriiuii 
enemies ol human society. Ha con 

Christ’s Gospel is not a cvrnnoninl law niiii li 
of Mo-hcs’ law was;, liut it is a iidiiium to seive God, 
not lo the Ixntd.ige of the lignre 01 shadow, but in 
the freedom of the Spirit, being content only witU 
those whicii do serve lo a decent order aud godly 
discipline. 

Phetack to the Common Prayeb Book. 

Ceremonious was formerly used in 
the same sense os ceremonial. 

Under a difleieut cerenamy of religion God was 
moie lender of the shell and teremontout part ot his 
woiship. SoviK. 

Formal, in the bad sense, is opposed 
to easy : ceremonious to the cord ml. A 
jormal carriage prevents a person from 
indulging himself in the innocent ia- 
miliarities of friendly intercourse; a 
ceremonious carnage puts u stop to all 
hospdality and kindness. Princes, in 
their formal intercourse with each 
other, know nothing of the pleiisures ol 
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society; cersmonious visitants give and 
receive entertainments, without tasting 
any of the enjoyments which tt&w from 
the reciprocity of kind offices. 

Formal in aiipnrel, 

III gait aiitl couuteiiauce aurely like a Ikther. 

SlIAKIPKARK. 

From the moment ooe oeti up for an author* one 
must be Ireated ns ceritinoniouili/. tllilt is, as un(uit)i- 
lully,' as a kind’s iavourite. or as a. king." Foes. 

l-OriMKKLY, iN TIMK.S PAST, Oil OLD 
TIMKS, DAYS OF YORK, ANCIK.NT- 
I.Y, OR ANCIKNT TIMKS 

FORMERLY supposes a less re¬ 
mote period than IN TIMES PAST: 
and that less remote tiiati IN DAYS 
OF YORE and ANCIENTLY. The 
two first may be said of what happens 
within the age of man ; the last two are 
e.\fended to niant generations and agej>. 
Any individual may use the word /or- 
mp.rly with regard to himself: thus we 
enjoyed our health hciinT formerly than 
now. An old man may speak of times 
past^ as when he says he does not enjoy 
himself as he did in times past. OLD 
TIMES, days of yore^ and aw'wntly, 
are more applicable to nations tlian to 
individuals: and all these express dif¬ 
ferent degrees of remoteness. With 
respect to our present jKjriod, tlie age of 
Queen Elizabeth may be called old 
times; the dats of Alfred, and still 
later, the days of yore: the earliest 
periinl in which Britain is mentioned 
may be termed ANCIENT TIMES. 


Men vreicf'rmerlv disputed ovit of iheir liouhte. 



Addison. 

In times of at i when time w:is uiung. 
And }ioets their own versi-N sung, 

A Terwe could dmw » stone or be<im. 

Kwirr 

Thui Fdgur nrond, In dfigt ttf nttre. 
Held monarchs UiHJuriiig at the oar. 

Swrrr 


In anr’*nt timet tlie saert'd |i1oiigh emphnM 

The kingH and awful latherMuf mutikiini. Tiioum>n. 


FORMIDABLK, DUKADFUL, TKR- 
RIHLK, snoCKLNO. 

FORMIDABLE is applied to that 
which i>» apt to excite fear (r. To ajtjyre- 
hend); DREADFUL (r. To appre¬ 
hend) to what is calculated to excite 
dread ; TERRIBLE (r. Alarm) to that 
which excites terror; and SHOCK¬ 
ING (from shake) is applied to that 
which violently shakes or agitates (v. 
To a^tale). Tlie formidable acts 
neither suddenly nor violently: 111 *? 


dreadful may act violently, but not 
suddenly • thus the appearance of an 
army may bo formidable; but that of 
a field of battle is d/readful. The ter¬ 
rible and shocking act both suddenly 
and violently ; but the former acts both 
on the senses and the imagination, the 
latter on the moral feelings: thus the 
glare of a tigers eye is terrible; the 
unexpected news of a friend’s death is 
shocking. 

Fi.itioc roniinuud not only })Owerful but f>rmid 
able to the huur of th« ruin of the monaichy 

Rurke 

Think, timely think, on the last dreadful day. 

Dryden 

When men are arrived at thinking of their ver\ 
dihsulutiou with pleasure, huw few things are theie 
that can be terrihh to llicm. Stkei.e 

Nothing could be more shorking to a geuemus 
n.>l»|ity. than the entrusting to mercenary ii.inds 
th • defence of those terntoiies \%liieli had been ac¬ 
quired or preserved by the bloud of their aiici-stors. 


FORSAIvKN. FORI.ORN, DESTITUTK. 

To l)e FORSAKEN (r. To abandon) 
is to be deprived of the coriipnriy and 
assistance of those we luive looked to; 
to bo FORLORN, in the German 
perl oven lost, is to be forsaken in time 
of difficult), to be without a guide in an 
unknown road; to be DESTITUTE, 
from the Latin destilutiis^ is to be de¬ 
prived of the first necessaries of life. 
To be forsaken is a partial situation; 
to Ihj forUvm and destitute is a perma¬ 
nent condition. We m^\ he forsaken 
by a fellow traveller on the road: we 
are ffirlnrn when we get into a deserted 
path w'ith no one to direct us: we are 
destitute when we have no mean-- jf 
subsistence, nor the prospect of ob¬ 
taining tile means. It is particularly 
painiul to be forsaken by tlie friend ol* 
our youth, and the sharer of our for¬ 
tunes: the orphan, who is left to travel 
the road of hie without counsellor or 
friend, is of all others in the most for- 
hrn com! it ion ; if to this he added 
poxerty, liis misery is aggravated by 
liis becoming destitute. 

riui fearful for tfipniieb'eg, my roiiiitrytnen 

l.eft m*'forsaken iii the Cyclupa’ den. Drydkv 

CiuuHrienep TYiiide tlipni (Joieplft brelhren') reent 
leet. 1 hat they who hud once been deaf to the *u]*- 
])lir:ttionii of u brother weie now left friendless ainl 
forhnn. lU.AiR. 

FrieiuUess and detHfu’e. Pr fnddsmtih wan ••x- 
posed li» all the niiseiies oi indigence in n fureign 
eoiitilry, JoHNsow 


2e2 
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FORTUNATE. 


FORTUNATE. 


TO FORSWEAR, PERJURE, SUBORN. 

FORSWEAR is Saxon; PE RJ U RE 
is Latin; the preposition for and yer 
are both privative, and the words signify 
literally to swear contrary to the truth; 
this is, however, not their only distinc¬ 
tion : to forswear is applied to all kinds 
of oaths; to perjure is oinploytid only 
for such oaths as have been adminis¬ 
tered by the civil magistrate. A soldier 
forswears himself who breaks his oath 
of allegiance by desertion; and a sub¬ 
ject forswears himself who takes an 
oath of allegiance to his Majesty which 
he afterwards violates; a man perjures 
himself in a court of law who swears to 
the truth of that which he knows to be 
false. Forswear is used only in the 
proper sense: perjure may be used figu¬ 
ratively with regard to lovers’ vows; 
he who deserts his mistress to whom he 
has pledged his affection is a pei'jurtd 
man. 

P'iilse as Ihou art, and more lhan f.ilse, forsu oi « / 

Not spnint; from noble blood, iioi {goddess bom; 

Why should 1 o»a? what worse huM* 1 to fear? 

DKYObN. 

He gone, for over leave this liappy sphere; 

For perjur'd lovers have no mansions heie. I.ee. 

Forswear and perjure are the arts of 
individuals; SUtoRN, from the Latin 
subornaret signifies to make to /o/- 
swear: a perjured man has all the guilt 
upon himself; but he who is suborned 
shares his guilt with the suborner. 

They were suborn d; 

Mtilciilm and DouallmiH, the king s t>«o sons, 

Au! stole avvay and fled. Shavsve ahe. 

/aUTUNATE, LUCKY, FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROUS, SUCCESSFUL. 

FORTUNATE signifies liaving./or- 
lune (V. Chance^ fortune^. LUCKY 
signifies having luck^ which is in Ger¬ 
man .g/wcA, and in all probabilit) comes 
from fi^ahn^en to succeed. FORTUI¬ 
TOUS from fors chance, signifies ac¬ 
cording to chance. PROSPEROUS, 
V. To Flourish. SUCCESSFUL signi¬ 
fies full of success^ enabled to succeed. 

The Jortunaie and lucky are both 
applied to that which happens without 
the control of man: but the latter, 
which IS a collateral lerm, describes the 
capricious goddess Fortune in her most 
freakish liumoui's, while fortunate re¬ 
presents her in her more sober mood: in 
other words, the fortunate is more 
according to the ordinary course of 
things; the lucky is something sudden. 


unaccountable, and singular: acimm* 
stance is said to be fortunate which 
turns up suitably to our purpose; it is 
said to be lucky when it comes upon us 
unexpectedly, at the moment that it is 
wanted: hence we speak of a man as 
fortunate in his business, and the ordi¬ 
nary concerns of life ; but lucky in the 
lottery or in games of chance : a fortu¬ 
nate year will make up for the losses of 
the past year; a lucky hit may repair 
the ruined spendthrift's fortune onl\ to 
tempt him to still greater extra\ a- 
gances. 

Several of llu* Roman empt*iur>. as is still to In* 
aeen u]m>ii tlieir ineiluls, among tlieir other titles, 
gave tlmmselves that ot Felix oi fuitunatc. 

AdpI'>un 

This luchy munteiit the sly tiaitoi elntse. 

Then stuitiiig fiuni his umbusli up he rose. Drydkn. 

Fortunate and lucky are applied to 
particular circumstances of iiOkA Jortune 
and lucky but fwtuiUtUs is etnplo}(‘d 
only in matters of chance generally ami 
indiflerently. 

A Monder it must l>c, that tliere ^oiild beany 
man found so stupid as to jierstiude liini*ell tliat llir’s 
most beuuliiiil world could bo pKxliived b} the jtn 
fattaas coiicourso of atoms. R w 

Prosperous and successful seern to 
exclude the idea of what is fortuitous. 
although prosperity and success ai^e 
both greatly aided by good Jot tune. 
Fortunate and lucky are applied us 
much to the removal of evil us to the 
attainment of good ; prosperous and 
successful are concerned only in what 
is good, or esteemed as such : wo may 
be Jortunute. in making our escape , we 
are prosperous iii the acquirement of 
wealth. id/r///7/o'e is employed for single 
circumstances; prosj<erous tdily fitr a 
train of circuin''taiice8. a inun inuy ke 
Jortunute in meeting with the approba¬ 
tion of a superior; he prosjrerous in 
his busine.ss. Prosperity is extended 
to whatever is the object of our wihlies 
in this world; success is hat degree of 
prosperity which immediately attends 
our endeavours ; wealth, honours, chil¬ 
dren, and all outward eircunistanees, 
coiistituie prosperity; the attainment 
of any object constitutes success: the 
fortunate ami iucky man can lay no 
claim to merit, because tliey preclude 
the idea of exertion; the prosperous and 
successful man may claim a share of 
merit proportioned to tlve exertion. 

() furtnnate obi man, wb'j«* farm rcmaiiia 
boi Mill mitticicnt, and )»i|r b's ^oiir patu*. 

DhVIII' n. 
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Kiclios are ofl by ffiiilt or Imsenes^ earn'd 
Or dealt by ciuince to nhield u. 'uchtj kimve. 

AHMHTKO^<l. 

Prospt-rous p«‘Opl« (for haitpy there are none) are 
hiiirieil .tv»rty wiib a loud sense of tlieir (iresetit con- 
diuuii, and iboiii'iiiletiii ot'lhu mutability ot lortuiie. 

STKE 1 .K 

The Count d’Ohvares was tiis<'riiced at the court 
, because It vv.iH alleged against him that 
he had ue%er tuecas iii his undet takings. Aoomon. 

The epithet pro.spprotM may bi^ applied 
lo those things which promote piua- 
perity or ultimate success. 

Ye g'wls, (sesiiliiiu' over l.unU and seas, 

And >ou a ho l•t;;lug wimla and u.ives aiipeane, 
Uieuthe on our swelling sails a prusp'tuus wind. 

Drvdkk. 


TO FOSTKR, CfIKlilSll, HAIUJOUR, 
l^DlJUJE. 

To FOSTEli IS probably connected 
with fathcT, in the natural sense, to 
bring up with a parent’s care : toCHE- 
RISII. from tlie Latin auras dear, is to 
feed with affection; to HARBOUR, 
from a harbour or haven, is to provide 
with a slielter and protection; to IN¬ 
DULGE, from the Latin dulris sweet, 
is to render sweet and agieeable. These 
terms are all employed here in the 
moral acceptation, to express the idea of 
giving nourishment to an object. To 
foster in the mind is to keep with care 
and positive endeavours; as when one 
fosters prejudices by encouraging every 
thing vvlncli favours them: to cherish 
in tile mind is to hold dear or set a 
value upon; as when one cherishes 
good sentiments, by dwelling ujiuii them 
with inward sutistacuon : io harbour is 
to allow rouiii in the mind, and is gene- 
rail) taken in the worst sense, for giving 
admission to that which ought to he 
excluded; as when one harbours re¬ 
sentment by permitting it to have a 
testmg-place in the heart: to indulge 
in the mind is to give the whole mind 
to it, to make it the chief source of plea¬ 
sure ; as when one indulges an affec¬ 
tion, by making the will and the outward 
conduct bend to its gratiQcatious. 

Tlio greater part of thuiie who live but to infuse 
niutiguiiy uid multiply eiiemiea, have no hopes to 
fister, uu ile-.i^u<i to pronmU*. nor auy t',\p«*elaliuiis ol 
iittuiiiiiig |K>wer by itisuieuce Joii.n’hun. 

A» tiueial iucbnatioiis are absolutely necesmiiy to 
llie well being ot t!ie world, it is the duly and liiie- 
resit ot inery individual to c/icris/i uud improve them 
to th“ b< nelii ol muiikiud. Hekkei.kv. 

This IS scorn. 

n bion the 1‘iir soul ol’gentle Atlieiiais 
W uuld lie ei* have harbour'd. Lek. 

She made use of bis exalted situation to imlulqe 
Us; is-v-’*— I' •KSMovst 


TO FOUND, GROUND, Rl'ST, 
BUILD. 

FOUND, in French fonder, Latin 
fundo, comes from fundus the f'round, 
and, like the verl» GROUND, properly 
signiHes to make firm in the p^round, 
to make the ground the support. To 
found implies the exercise of art and 
contrivance in making a suppiirt; to 
ground sigmlies to lay a thing so deep 
that It may not totter; it is merely in 
the moral sense that they are here con¬ 
sidered, as the verb to ground with this 
signification is never used otlierwise. 
Found IS applied to outward circum¬ 
stances ; ground to what passes in- 
waidly : a man founds his charge 
against another upon certain facts that 
ar^ come to his knowledge ; he grounds 
his belief upon the most substantial 
evidence : a man should be < antious not 
to make any accusations which are not 
well founded; iior to indulge any ex¬ 
pectations which are not well grounded: 
monarebs found tlieir claims 

to a throne upon the right of primo¬ 
geniture; Christians their hopes 

of immortality on the v\ ord of God. 

The* only sure pmit iple-. we can lay down for re- 
;.MilaUiig our conduct must be founded on the 
ClirMi.iu rcli;'i()ii. Hlaik. 

1 know there .ire person-* who look upon these 
wonders of art (in uiieieiit hi&tor\) uti tubulous; but 
1 cannot (iud atij yiound lor sncli a suspicion. 

Addison. 

To found and ground are said of 
things wtiich demand the full exercise 
of the mental powers; to REST is an 
action of le.ss importance: wnaiever is 
founded requires and has the utmost 
support; whatever is rested is more by 
the will of the individual: a mww founds 
Ins reasoning upon some unequivocal 
fact: he rests his asseriion upon mere 
hearsay. Tlie words siround, and 
rest, have ahvuys an immediate refer¬ 
ence to the thing that supports; to 
BUILD has an especial reference to 
that which is supported, to the super¬ 
structure tliat is raised; we should not 
say that a person/oM7?d!s an hypothesis, 
without adding something, as observa¬ 
tions, ex])enments, and the like, upon 
which It wsm founded; but we may speak 
of his simply building systems, sup(K»- 
ing them to be the mere Iruit of his 
distempered imagination; or we may 
say that a system of astronomy has been 
built upon the opinion of Coperniuus 
respecting the motion of the earth. 
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It cannot, I sliunUl supposp. after this, bo bciterea 
.hat ttic relii;i<>u uiiti the truusaction on \vhich it 
was founded, were tuoobscuie to the al*eu- 

liuu of Joseplius, or to obtain a place in his historv. 

Pai.kV. 

We mi^ht, for its (honour’s) Airther recommenda¬ 
tion, alh‘<;o the antiioritv of the more cool and eamlid 
sort of philosophers.such as t/nmnded their ju(i{>meut 
uf thiii;,'8 upon notions agreeable to common sense 
an<l ex])erience. Barrow. 

Our ilistinction must res/upon a steady adherence 
to rational religion, when the multitude are djoi¬ 
nting into licentious and criminal conduct. Bi.air. 

They who. fmm a mistaken Ke.il for the honour of 
Divine revel xlion, either deny the existeiire. or vilify 
the authority of natuial religion, are not aware that, 
by disallowing the sense ofohiiguiioii, they undermine 
the foundation on whieh revelation builds its )>ower 
of commanding the heart. Ulaik. 

FOUNDATION, GROUND, BASIS. 

FOUNDATION and GROUND de¬ 
rive their meaning nd application from 
the preceding article. a report is said 
to be without any foundation^ which 
has taken its rise in mere conjecture, or 
in some arbitrary cause independent of 
all fact; a man’s su'^picion is said to bo 
without ground^ which w not supported 
by the shadow of external evidence: 
unfounded clamours are frequently 
raised against the measures ('f govern¬ 
ment; jealousies frequently 

arise between families, to disturb the 
harmony of their intercourse. 

If the foundation of a high name be virtue and 
service, all that is offered against it is but rumour, 
whicli is too short-lived to stand up in conipetiiiou 
with glory, which is everlasting. STKEt.R. 

Every subject of the British government has gixid 
grounds fur loving and respecting his country. 

Br.AiR. 

Foundation and BASIS may be com¬ 
pared with each other, either in the 
proper or the improper signification: 
both foundation and basis are the lowest 
parts cTany structure; but the former 
lies under ground, the latter stands 
above: the foundation supports some 
large and artificially erected pile; the 
basis supports a simple pillar: hence 
we speak of the foundation of St. 
Paul's, and the base or basis of the 
monument. 

The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, 
when We Iwiiold them, delighteth the eye, but tliat 
foundatiiin which bearetli up the one, and tliat imit 
Which miiiiRtereth to the other nourishment, is in 
«he itosom of the earth concealed. Hooker. 

l a altar-wise a siately pile they rear, 

The basis broad below, and top advanced in air. 

Dkvdkn. 

This distinction is likewise preserved 
in the moral application of the terms: 
disputes have too often foundation 
in frivolous circumstances; treaties have 


commonly their basis in some acknow¬ 
ledged general principle ; with govern¬ 
ments that are at war pacific negotiations 
may he commenced on the basis of the 
uti possidetis, 

I can never prevail on myself to make corapluiiits 
which hase tiocaiise, in order to raise ho|teH which 
have uo foundation. BvitKh. 

It is certain that the basis of all lasting n>putatiou 
is laid in moral worth. Bi.aiu. 

FRAGILE, FRAIL, BRITTLE. 

FRAGILE and FRAIL, in French 
fr^e, both come from the Latin fragilis^ 
signifying breakable; but the former is 
Used in tlie proper sense only, and the 
latter more generally in the improper 
sense: man, corporeally considered, is 
a fragile creature his frame is com¬ 
posed of fragile materials; mentally 
considered, he is a frail creature, for he 
is liable to every sort of frailty. 

An .ippearanc’e of delicacy, and even of fragilittf, 
is almost ossuiitiai to bc.iuty. Burkk. 

What joys. uIiihI could this frail Iwiiig gite. 

That 1 litoe been so covetous to live. Drtdeh. 

BRITTLE comes from the Saxon 
brittan to break, and by the termination 
le or lis. denotes likewise a capacity to 
break, that is, properlv breakable ; hut 
it conveys a stronger idea of this quality 
than fragile: the latter applies to 
whatever will break from the effects of 
time; brittle to that which will not 
hear a temporary violence: in this 
sense all the works of men are fragile, 
and in fact all sublunary things; but 
glass, stone, and ice, are peculiarly de¬ 
nominated brittle. 

Much ostentation, vain of fleshy arm 
And fragile &Tm», rough iiistrunient of w’lir, 

Limgin piepanng, soon to noiliing broiiglit, 

Belure mine eyes tliuu hast set. Mii.ton. 

The chain of this woild's friendships is us 

eflcetiially lirokcn w’lieii one is ' oblitus meoiu'n,' as 
wbeu one is ' obliviscendus et illis.’ (’roft. 

FRAME, TEMPER, TEMPERAMENT^ 
CONSTITUTION. 

FRAME, in its natural sense, is that 
which forms the exterior edging of any 
thing, and consequently determines its 
form ; it is applied to man physically or 
mentally, as denoting that constituent 
portion of him which seems to hold the 
rest together ; which by an extension ol 
the metaphor is likewise put for the 
whole contents, the whole body, or the 
whole mind. TEMPER and TEM¬ 
PERAMENT, in Latin tcmperanmi- 
turn from tempero to govern or dispose. 
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Hitrnify the particular inodes of beiiif? 
disjMised or orj*anized. CONSTITU¬ 
TION, from eonstitate or appoint, sig¬ 
nifies the particular mode of being con¬ 
stituted or formed. 

Frame, wlien applied to the body, is 
taken in its m st universal sense: as 
when wc speak of the frame being vio¬ 
lently agitated, or the human frame 
being wonderfully constructed: when 
applied to the mind, it will admit either 
\)i‘ a general or restricted signification. 
Temper, whicdi is applicable only to the 
mind, IS taken in the general or parti¬ 
cular state of the individual. The frame 
comprehends either the whole body of 
mental powers, or the particular disposi¬ 
tion of those powers in individuaks; the 
temper compiehends the general or 
particular state of feeling as well as 
thinking in the individual. The mental 
frame which receives any violent con¬ 
cussion is liable to derangement; it is 
necessary for those who govern to be 
well acquainted with the temper of 
those whom they govern. By retlection 
on the various attributes of the Divine 
Being, a man may easily bring his mind 
into a frame of devotion: by the indul¬ 
gence of a fretful repining temper, a 
man destroys his own peace of miud, 
and offends his Maker. 

The ioul 

riDit' mIi.U iihe untl whence she came. 

And .iliiini.t eompifheiiilH her own .iiDUzin);/ra/;ie. 

JfcNVNH. 

'Tis he 

Sets sii|ierstitiori Ini')! on virtue’s throne, 

1 lien tiiiiiks his Maker's temper like his ow n. 

Jenyns 

Temperament and constitution mark 
the gcuer.l state of the individual; the 
lormer comprehends a inixlure of the 
physical and mental ; the latter has a 
purely physical a])plication. A man 
W'ith a warm temjterament ow’es his 
warmth of character to tlie rapid im¬ 
petus of the blood ; a man with a deli¬ 
cate constitution is exposed to great 
lluetuations in his health; the whole 
frame of a new-born infant is peculiarly 
tender. Men of fierce tempers are to 
be found in all nations: men of san¬ 
guine tempers are more frequent in warm 
climates; the constitutions of females 
are more tender than those of the male, 
and their frames are altogether more 
suseeptihle. 

Th(#n* is » ptval tcniicncy to cnrcrfolin-ss in icli- 
^lou; ami such a frame of nnmi is not oiilv the 
most haeiy.bitl ihu most cummomlalilo iiiu\iiluuiis 
wrsnn. Ai'pi&on 


Tlie sole slieiiirili of tlie s >uii(l from tlie shontin;} 
uf multUuiles so amazes and confoimds the imagiau- 
tiuii, that the l)e»l established tempers can scarcely 
forbear hem;' liurne down. Buhkk 

1 have always more need of a laui^:!) than a cry, 
licin;' soinew'h.it disjiUNed to melu.icliuly by my tern 
pera uent. ’ Cower a 

Ilow little oar conshtufion is al>le to Iwar a le- 
move into parts of this air, not much liij'her than 
’hat we commonly breathe iii! LurKK 

FRANK, CANDID, INGF.NUOUS, 
FRKF, OPEN, PLAIN. 

FRANK, in French franc, German, 
frank, is connected with tlie word 
frech bold, and frei free. CANDID, 
V. Candid. INGENUOUS comes from 
the Latin ingenuus, which signifies 
literally free-born, as distinguished from 
the liberti who were afterwards made 
free : hence the term has been employed 
by a figure of speech to denote noble¬ 
ness <»f birth or character. FREE is to 
be found in most of the northern lan¬ 
guages under different forms, and is 
supposed by Adelung to be connected 
with the preposition/ro/n, which denotes 
a separation or enlargement. OPEN, 
V. Candid. PLAIN, v. Apparent, also 
evident. 

All these terms convey the idea of a 
readiness to communicate and be com¬ 
municated with ; they are all opposed 
to concealment, but under different cir¬ 
cumstances. The frank man is under 
no constraint; his thoughts and feelings 
are both set at ease, and his lips are 
ever ready to give utterance to the dic¬ 
tates of his heart; he has no reserve : 
the candid man has nothing to conceal; 
he speaks without regard to self-interest 
or any partial motive ; he speaks no¬ 
thing but the truth: the ingenuous 
man throw’s off all disguise ; he scorns 
all artifice, and brings every tiling to 
light; he speaks the whole truth. 
Frankness is acceptable in the general 
transactions of society ; it inspires <‘on- 
fidence, and invites communication : 
candour is of peculiar use in matters of 
dispute ; it serves the purposes of equity, 
aiui invites to conciliation: ingenuous¬ 
ness is most wanted where there is 
to conceal; it courts favour and 
kindness by an acknowledgment of 
that which is against itself. 

Frankness is associated with unpo¬ 
lished manners, and frequently appears 
ill men of no rank or education ; sailors 
have commonly a deal of frankness 
about them : candour is the companion 
of uprightness : it must be accompanied 
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with some refinement, as it acts in cases 
where nice discriminations are made: 
ingenuousness is the companion of a 
noble and elevated spirit: it exists most 
frequently in the unsophisticated period 
of youth. displays itself in 

the outward behaviour; we speak of a 
frank air und Jrank manner: candour 
displays itself in the languajre which 
we adopt, and the sentiments we ex^ 
press; we speak of a ca?idid statement, 
a candid reply : ingenuousness shows 
itself in all the words, looks, or actions; 
we speak of an ingenuous countenance, 
an ingenuous acknowledgment, an in 
tenuous answer. 

My own prVviite opiniun >\UI> regard to sucti recri*- 
atioiis (iift pueiiy aiKl music) i have given %ithall the 
frankness imaginublu Steei.k. 

If you have made any better remarks of your own, 
coinmuntc.it« them with candour; ifnot.ms'ikc use uf 
lllo^>e 1 picbcul you with. Audisun. 

We see an ingenuous kind of behaviour lott only 
make up fur laulUiHimiiutted, but in a niuuuer ex 
plate them in the very commission. S'ik»li-. 

F/ee, open, and plain, have not so 
high an ofiice as the first three: free 
and open may be taken either in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense; but seldomer 
in the first than in the two last senses. 

The frank, free, and open man all 
speak without constraint; but the frank 
man is not impertinent like the free 
man, nor indiscreet like the open man. 
The frank man speaks only of what 
concerns himself; the free man siieaks 
of what c<jnceriis others : a frank man 
may confess his own faults or inad¬ 
vertencies ; the free man corrects iho&e 
which he sees in another; the frank 
man opens his heart from the warmth 
of his nature ; the free man opens his 
mind from the conceit of his temper; 
and the open man says all he knows 
and thinks, from the inconsiderate levity 
of his temper. 

Wf cheer the youth to make hie own defence, 

freely tell us what he was, and whence. 

DarnKN. 

KI have abused your goodness by ttw much free¬ 
dom, 1 lio|)e you will attiibutc it to the openness of 
my temper. Pope. 

Plainness, the last quality to be here 
noticed, is a virtue which, though of the 
humbler order, is not to be despised: it 
IS sometimes employed, like freedom, in 
the task of giving counsel; but it does 
not convey the idea of any thing unau¬ 
thorized either in matter or manner. 
Xfree counsellor is more ready to dis¬ 
play his own superiority, than to direct 
*he wanderer in his way; he rather 


aggravates faults, than instructs how to 
amend them: he seems more like a 
supercilious enemy than a friendly mo¬ 
nitor : the plain man x^free fioni these 
faults: he speaks plainly but truly ; he 
gives no false colouring to his speech ; 
it is not calculated to otfend, and it may 
serve for improvement: it is the part of 
a true friend to be plain with another 
whom he sees in imminent danger. A 
free speaker is in danger of being 
liated ; a plain dealer must at lea.'.t be 
respected. 

'•aliie has alw a) g sliuiic nmuiig the rest. 

And is the buldcsit wav, if not ihe best, 

To tidl nwwjreely uf ilifii louloht t.iiills, 

To laugh at their vain deeds and vainer thuiights. 

Dkyuiii. 

He hud, in the plum way of speaking and delivery, 
w ithout much or ii.inieiit of elocution, a st i uiiue pow er 
ofraukiug himself believed. Ci.ibxndun. 

FKKAK, WHIM. 

FREAK most probably comes from 
the German frcch, bold and petulant. 
WIIIM, from the Teutonic wimmen to 
whine or whimper: but they hu\e at 
present somewhat deviated from their 
original meaning ; for a freak has more 
of childishness and humour than bold¬ 
ness in it, a whim more of eccentricity 
than of child islinehs. Fancy and fortune 
are both said to have their freaks, as 
they both deviate most widely in their 
iiiovernents from all rule; but whims 
are at most but singular deviations of 
the mind from its ordinary and even 
course. Females are most liable to be 
seized with freaks, which are in their 
nature sudden and not to lie calculated 
upon: men are apt to ind.ulge them¬ 
selves in whims which are in then* 
nature strange ami often laughable. 
VVe should cull it a freak for a female 
to put on the habit of a mule, and so 
accoutred to sally forth into the streets: 
we term it a wnim in a man who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any 
more. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton vvt>alth array'd, 

111 the-e, ere tiitles half their wish obtain. 

The tolling jileasure sickens luKi pain. iioLosMri'H 

'Tis all beqneulh’d to pubKc uses. 

To public uses! There's a w/iim! 

Wh.it hud the public done lor bim ? Sw irr 

FREK, LIBERAL. 

In the former section (v. Frank) 
FREE is considered only as it respects 
communication by words, in the present 
case it respects actions and sentiments. 
In all its accept atiutis,/re^ is a term ol 
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iispmisie, ami LIBERAL that of eom- 
mundatian. To he free sitjnifies to act 
or think at will; to be liberal is to 
act according to the dictates of an en¬ 
larged heart and an enlightened mind. 
A c-lowu or a fool may be fr*‘e with his 
money, and may squander it away to 
please his humour, or gratify his appe¬ 
tite ; but the nobleman and the wise 
mail will be liberal in rewarding merit, 
in encouraging industry, and in pro- 
moling whatever can contribute to the 
oniament, the prosperity, and improve¬ 
ment of Ins country. 

Tlu'ir to l>i- /m'tlunKr*n is ii > otlior 

lh>n riikoii h.tvc to Uo/m-loera, ami Hji\a>ros t<* !>•• 
/rrfiiuMi. Aodwo.v. 

For nu*. for who-c wtSl-bcitig 
So amply, ami \\itli hamls ho iibctai, 

■n»ou li.isl j)ro\ itU‘d all lli.ngs. Mii-ton. 

A man who hfree in his sentiments 
thinks ns he pleases ; the man who is 
liberal thinks according to the extent of 
his knowledge. The/r^'c-thinking man 
is wise m his own cuin'cit, he despises 
the opinions of others; the liberal' 
minded thinks modestly on his own 
personal attainments, and builds upon 
the wisdom of others. 

Tln'/nrltnukora plead veiy haul to think/ree/y; 
tlii-N haM* It: hat what u-** <lu tliey make ol it? Do 
tlii-ii writings sliOA a greatiT tieplh of design, or 
nioie juHt and Lorrect reunouuig, than tho-e ol other 
UrKKfcLtv. 

Tim desire of knowledge discovers a liberal mind. 

Hlaih. 

TO FUKF. S1-:T KKKK, DKLIVEIl, 
LIHEKATi:. 

To FREE is properly to make free, 
in distinction from SET FREE; the 
first is employed in what concerns our¬ 
selves, and the setxnid in that which 
concerns another. A man frees him¬ 
self Irura an engagement; he sets 
another free from his engagement: we 
free, or set ourselves free, from that 
whwh has been imposed upon us by 
oiirsoives or by circumstances; we are 
DELIVERED or LIBERATED from 
that which others have imposed uimui 
us; the former from evils in general, 
the latter from the evil of confinemeiit. 
I fi'ee rnysolf from a burden ; ! set my 
own slave free fiom his slavery ; 1 de¬ 
liver another man's slave from a state 
of bondage; I liberate a man from 
prison. A man frees an estate from 
rent, service, taxes, and all incum¬ 
brances ; a king sets his subjects free 
from certain imposts or tributes, he de¬ 


livers them from a foreign yoke, or he 
liberates those who have been taken in 
war. 

She then 

Sent Iris dow’ti to free her from Mie strife 
Of labouring nature, anddissolte her life. Dhtdejc 

Wlien hejiv’n would kindly set \i%free. 

And earth’s enchantment end; 

It takes the most eiTcctiial means, 

And robi iii. of a friend. Yotryo 

Ilowevei dfsiioiis Mary was of oblaiiiing deliver- 
flKY from Darnley's caiirici-rt. she had guid reasons 
ml rejecting the method by whicdi they inojiosed to 
aromiphsh it. ItoBfcRTsoM. 

The iucjuisitor rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas tt 
be loilhwith liberated'. Cumheio.ano. 


FREE, FAMILIAR. 

FREE has already been considered 
as it respects words, actions, and senti¬ 
ments (v. Free ); in the present case it 
is coupled with FAMILIARITY, in- 
asuiuch as they respect the outward 
behaviour or eonduct in general of men 
one lo another. To be free is to be 
disengaged from all the conslraiuts 
which the ceienioiiies of social inter¬ 
course impose; to ha familiar is to be 
upon the footing of d familiar, of a rela¬ 
tive, or one of the same family. 

r|H>n cun.ility dcj«-uds the fretdinn cif disenume, 
and r*uu.sc4ucnti> ihecasu and good hutinnirol'evcry 
sui-itfiy. ' TvHRWHiTr. 

Familiar converse improved general civihlics into 
an luileigued passion on both sides, Steei.k. 

Neither of ihese terms ran be ad¬ 
mitted as unexceptionable; freedom is 
authorized only by parMc.ular circum¬ 
stances and within certain limitation's; 
familiarity sometimes shelters itself 
under the sanction of long, close, and 
friendly intercourse. Free is a term of 
much more extensive import than fa¬ 
miliar; a man may be free towards 
another in a thousand ways; but he 
is familiar towards him only in his 
manners and address. \ man who is 
free makes free with every thing as if 
it were his own ; a familiar man only 
wants to share with another and to 
stand upon an equal footing in his social 
iniercourse. No man cun he free without 
being in danger of infrimrin^ upon what 
belongs to another, notJauuUar without 
being in danger of obtruding liimself 
to the annoyance of others, or of de¬ 
grading himself. 

You were stark mad wheu you writ Catiline, and 
■lark mad wh^u you writ Sejanus; biit wheu >ou 
writ your Epigrams, and the Itagnetic Lady, you 
wen* not to mad, iuaomucli that 1 perceive there be 
degrecR of (poetic') madness in you. Excuse me that 
1 am so free willi you, Howw.1. 
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FREEDOM 


FREIGHT. 


A careless, coarse, and over familiar stylo of dis¬ 
course. without sufficient retjanl to persons and 
nccusions, and an jilmo*>t total want of ]H>litieal 
decorum, were the eriors by which he was most hurt 
in the public opinion. Uuuke. 


fkkk, exempt. 

FRKE, V. Free, liberal. EXEMPT, 
ih exemptus, participle of eximo, 

signifies set out or disengaged from any 
thing. 

The condition and not the conduct of 
men is here considered. Freedom is 
either accidental or intentional; the ex¬ 
emption is always intentional; we may 
be free from disorders, or free from 
troubles; we are exempt, that is ex¬ 
empted by government, from serving in 
the militia. Free is applied to every 
thing from which any one may wish to 
be free; but exempt, on the contrary, 
to those burdens which we should share 
with others: w'e may be free from ini' 
perfections, free from inconveniences, 
free from the interruptions of others ; 
but exempt from any oflice or tax. 
We may likewise be said to be exempt 
from troubles when speaking of these 
as the dispensations of Providence to 
others. 

O happy, if he knew his liiippy state. 

The ttwuiii wlio./n'c fr<un bu-s ness and debate, 
Receives his easy food fioin naiarc’s hand. Hryden. 

To lie eremtit from the passions with which others 
arc lormcuted, U the only plc.isin!,' solitude. 

AdDI'ON. 


FREEDOM, LlliEKTY. 

FREEDOM, the abstract noun of 
free, is taken iti all the senses of the 
primitive. LIBERTY, from the Latin 
liber free, is only taken m the seii.^e 
of free from extemal constraint, from 
the action of power. 

Freedom is personal and private; li¬ 
berty is public. The freedom of the 
city is the privilege granted bv the city 
to individuals ; the liberties of the city 
are the immunities enjoyed by the cit>. 
Bv the same rule of disiiiiction we speak 
of the freedom of the will, the freedom 
of manners, the freedbm of conversation, 
or the freedom of debate; but the h berty 
of conscience, the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of the subject. 

The ends for which men unite in society, and s»ih 
nut to government, aie to enjoy security to their pro¬ 
pel ty, \\w\ faeedom to their persons, troin all injustice 
ir violence. IIlair. 

The liberty of the press is a blessing wnen we lue 
aclined to write against others, and a calamity w hen 
W9 Snd ourselves overborne by the mnltitiule olniii 
Assailaats. Johnson. 


Freedom serves moreover to qualify 
the action; liberty is applied only to 
the agent: hence we say, to speak or 
think freedom; but to have the 
liberty of speaking, thinking, or acting. 

I woald not venture into tlie world under the clia- 
raeter of a man who pieteiids to talk like other 
piHipie, until 1 luui uriived at a lull /leedum of 
speech. AbliisuN. 

lllnsh, w'hen 1 tell you huw a bird, 

A piisoii, with a liiend, prelerr’d 
. '1^0 liberty without. (’owhi-b. 

Freedom and liberty are likewise ein- 
ployed for the private conduct of indi¬ 
viduals towards each other; but the 
former is used iii a qualilied good sense, 
the latter oRen in an unqualified bad 
sense. A freedom may sometimes he 
licensed or allowed; a liberty, if it be 
taken, may be something not agreeable 
or allowed. A freedom may be innocent 
and even pleasant; a liberty may do 
more or less violence to the decent'ies of 
life, or the feelings of individuals. 
There are little freedoms which may 
pass between youth of different sexes, 
so as to heighten the pleasures of so- 
ciety; but a modest woman will be 
careful to guard against any freedoms 
which may admit of misinterprotatiun, 
and resent every liberty ottered to her 
as an insult. 

It would be uiicuurtly to gpeak in hurither terms 
to the lull, but to (.with) men, one muy lake u 111 tie 
inure Jreedim. TArj.aK. 

It I took the liberty to stroke him, he would grunt, 
stiike wilii his loiu-loul, spiing torw<ird und bite. 

CuWHEK. 

FREIGHT, CARGO, LADING, LOAD, 
BURDEN. 

FREIGHT is in the Daiiihli fragt, 
Swedish, Ulc., fraclit, in the sense of a 
ship, but in the sense of a burden it 
seems to be most nearly allied to the 
Latin fero to bring, and the Greek 
<ltopTOi; a burden. CARGO, in French 
cargaison, proliably a variation from 
charge, is employed for all the contents 
of a vessel, with the exception of the 
persons that it carries. LADING und 
LOAD (in German laden to load) come 
most probably from the word last a 
burden, signifying the burden or weight 
imposed upon any carnage. BURDEN, 
from bear, convejs the idea of weight 
which IS borne by the vessel. 

A captain speaks of the freight of 
his ship as that which is the object of his 
voyaue, by which all who are interested 
>n It are to make tbeir profit; he speaks 
ot the lading as the thing which is to 
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311 the ship; the quantity and weight 
ut‘ the lading arc to be taken into the 
consideration: he speaks of the cargo 
as that which goes with the ship, and 
belongs as it were to the ship; the 
amount of the cargo is that w'hich is 
first thought of: he speaks of the burden 
as that W'hich liis vessel will bear ; it is 
the property of the ship which is to be 
estimated. The ship-broker regulates 
the freight: the captain and the crew 
duspose the lading: the agent sees to 
the procuring of the cargo: the ship¬ 
builder determines the burden: the 
carrier looks to the load which he has 
to carry. 

TO FRKQUKNT, RESORT TO, 
HAUNT. 

FREQUENT comes from frequent, 
in Latincrowded, signifying to 
come in mimbers or come often to the 
same place. RESORT, in French res- 
sortir, compounded of re and sortir, 
signifies to go backw'ard and forward. 
HAUNT, from the French banter to 
fre(|uent, is in hH probability connected 
WMth hunt. 

Frequent is more commonly u.sed of 
an it.divide d who gO(‘s ofien to a place; 
reaort and haunt of a nuinl>er of indivi¬ 
duals. A man is said to frequent a 
public place; but .‘•evcral poisons may 
rewrt to a private place : men who are 
not foml of home frequent tavcrn.s; in 
the first ages of C hristianity, while per¬ 
secution raged, its professors used to 
resort to private places for purposes of 
worship. 

Fur ni> oMii cart 1 «*v*t our hint) of 

court .18 iiui'ii'rics of stutcMii- u auil law v) Inch 

makes me ulwu frequent ih.it part of the tuvin 

ItUDOFLl, 

Home is tin* re^iirt 

Of love, of jo\, of uinl i»l«*nty. where. 

.Siipportiii^r ,111)1 M(ijt|iorte<l, |iohshM frii'iids 

Aud deal redatious mingle into bli.*.s». Thomson. 

Frequent and resort are indifferent 
actions: but haunt is always used in 
a had sense. A man may freqwnt a 
theatre, a club, or an> other social 
meeting, innocent or otherwise; people 
from different quarters may resort to a 
fair, a ehurch, or any other place w here 
they wish to meet for a common pur¬ 
pose ; but those wdio haunt any place 
go to it in privacy for some bad purpose. 

Rut liarden’it by afTrouis, and still the h.iinc, 

Lo-t to lilt at'iiiK* of honour utul of fanu*. 

Thou \et canst love to haunt tlie I'reat man’s board, 
Aiid iiiiiik uo supper (jood bir* with u lord. Lkwis. 


TO FRIGHTEN, INTIMIDATE. 

Between FRIGHTEN and INTI- 
MI DATE there is the same difference 
as between fright {v*Alarm) and fear 
iv. To apprehend) : the danger that is 
near or before the eyes frightens ; that 
which is seen at a distance intimidates: 
hence females are oftener frightened, 
and men are oftener intimidated : noises 
will frighten ; threats may intimidate: 
we may run away when we are fright'- 
ened; we waver in our resolution when 
we are intimidated: we fear immediate 
bodily harm when we ate frightened; 
we fear harm to our property as well as 
our persons when we are intimidaied • 
frighten, therefore, is always applied to 
animals, but intimidate never. 

And peich,uh horror! on his sacred crown. 

If that such profanation were permitted 

()l the by-standeis, who with revcieud care 

/'rtyif them awa>. Cumbehjland. 

Cortes, unwilling; to eniplo) force t'lideniotired al¬ 
ternately to buotlie and intimidate Muule^um.i. 

UUBEHTSON, 


FROLIC, GAMBOL, PRANK. 

FROLIC, in German. &c., frohlich 
cheerful, comes from froh merry, and 
freude joy. GAMBOJ.. signifies lite¬ 
rally leaping into too air, from gamb, 
in Frenchthe leg. PRANK is 
cdianged liom prance, which literally 
signifies to throw up the hind feet after 
the manner of a horse, and is most 
probably connected uith the German 
jmingen to make a parade or fuss, and 
the Ilobicw pa ang to set free, because 
the freedom indicated b\ the woi-d/7/*a//A 
is more or less discoterable in the sense 
of all these terras. The frolic is a 
merry, joious cntertaiiinient; the gam¬ 
bol is a dancing, light entertainment; 
\\\e prank is a freakish, wild entertain¬ 
ment. Laughing, singing, noise, and 
feasting, constitute the Jrolic of the 
careles'' mind ; it belongs to a company; 
conceit, leiity, and trick, in movement, 
gesture, and contrivance, con.stilute the 
gumbo!; it belongs to the individual 
adventure, eccentricity, and humour, 
constitute tlie;>ra//A; it belongs to one 
or iiiaiii. One has ix.frolic; one plays 
a gambol, or a prank. 

1 have heard of some very merry fellows, anionj; 
whom the/rti/ic was started and passed h> a jjroal 
niiijoriiv, thal every in.iii should immediately dniw a 
tooth. ' STE.CLK. 

What are tliose crestetl lucks 
'I'hut make siu-h wuutuii yruN6«;/« with the w'iiid? 

.*<HAKSI*k.AlU. 
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FULNESS. 


GAIN. 


Si»ine time afterwanls (1756), some yoiiiig mon of 
the college, whose cluiinhers were near his («rny’a), 
(livertcfl themselves by Sequent and troublwsume 
noises, and, as is said, by pranks jet moie olTensive 
Hiid cuutemptuons. ^ Johnson 

TO FULFIL, ACCOMPLISH, RKALIZE. 

To FULFIL is literally to fill quite 
full, that is, to bring about full to the 
wishes of a person: ACCOMPLISH 
(v. To accomplish) is to bring to per¬ 
fection, but without reference to the 
wishes of any one; to REALIZE is 
to make r<rW, namely, whatever has 
been aimed at. The application of 
these terms is evident from tlieir ex¬ 
planations : the wishes, the expectations, 
the intentions, and promises of an indi¬ 
vidual, are appropriately said to he ful¬ 
filled ; national projects, or undertak¬ 
ings, prophecies, and whate\er is of 
general interest, are said to be accom¬ 
plished: the fortune, or the prospects of 
an iniiividual, or whatever results suc¬ 
cessfully from specific efforts, is said to 
be realized : the fulfilment ol our wishes 
may be as much the effect of good for¬ 
tune as of design; the accomplishment 
of projects mostly results from extraor¬ 
dinary exertion, as the accomplishment 
of prophecies re>ults from a miraculous 
exertion of power; the realization of 
hopes results more commonly from the 
slow process of moderate well combined 
efforts than from any thing extraor¬ 
dinary. 

Tlie paUied d<Hard liiuks around him, pctwivt-n 
Iiimscif tu b« alone; he bus survived liin friend-,, unil 
lie wifihes to tulUiw them; iih wish u fuljilleil; be 
drops torpid and insensible into that i>uli which is 
deejier than the grave. IIaw kksworth. 

God bleiis you, aweet boy! and accomplish the 
sweet hope I conceived of you. Sir Piiii.ip Sidni-v 

After my fancy hud been busied in aitemptiiij'to 
realize the scenes that Shakspeare divw. I legretted 
that the labour was iiiefreetual. Hawkesworth. 


FULNESS, PLENITUDE. 

Although PLENITUDE is no more 
than a derivative from the Latin for 
FULNESS, yet the latter is used either 
in the proper sense to express the state 
of objects that are full, or in the im¬ 
proper sense to express great quantity, 
which is the accompaniment of fulness; 
the former only lu the higher style and 
in the improper sense: hence we say in 
the fulness of one's heart, in the ful¬ 
ness of one's joy, or the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ; but the plenitude of 
glory, the plenitude of power. 


All mnnkinci 

Must have been lost, adjudg’d to death and hell- 
Hy doom severe, had not the Sun of God. 

In whom tbeyi(tne«s dwells of love divine, 

His dearest meditation thus leiiewr'd. Mii/n n 

The most bencHcent Being is he who hath an iib 
soluteof pertectiou in hiinself, who gave ex¬ 
istence to the uuiterse, and so cannot be supposed 
to want that whicli he communicated without dinii- 
ni.sliiiig from the plenitude of his own power and 
huppiuess. Grove 


FUNERAL, OBSEQUIES. 

FUNERAL, in Latin funus, is de¬ 
rived from funis a cord, because lighted 
cords, or torches, were carried before 
bodies which were inti rred by nigiit; 
the term funeral, therefore, denotes the 
ordinary solemnity which attends the 
consignment of a body to the grave. 
OBSEQUIES, in Latin exequice, are 
both derived from sequor, which, in its 
compound sense, signifies to per/orin or 
execute; they comprehend, therefore, 
funerals attended with more than ordi¬ 
nary solemnity. 

We .speak of the funeral as the last 
sad ofilce which wo peilorm for u friend ; 
it is aceonipaiiied by uotmng but by 
mourning and sorrow : we .speak of ob¬ 
sequies as the greatest tribute of re¬ 
spect wliioh can bo paid to the person 
of one who was high in station or 
public esteem : the funeral, by its fre¬ 
quency, becomes so familiar an object 
that it passes by unheeded; obsequies 
which are performed over the remains 
of the great attract our notice from the 
pomp and grandeur with which they are 
conducted. 

That pluck'd my luirvcs, thiwt! t<‘iidvr btriUKs of life. 
Which, pluck’d u liulc more, will toll the bell 
Tluit culU my few trieiids tu iny funeral. Yucno. 

Sumc in the flow*r-strewii grave the corpse haie 
lay’d. 

And luiiiual obsequies around it paid. .Iknyns. 


G. 


GAIN, PROFIT, EMOLUMENT, LUCRE. 

GAIN signifies in general what is 
gained (v. To acquire). PROFIT, v. 
Advantage. EMOLUMENT, from 
emolior, signifies to work out or get hy 
working. LUCRE is in Latin lucrum 
gain, which probably comes from luo to 
pay, signifying that which comes to u 
man’s purse. 

Gain io here a general term, tlie 
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other terms are specihc • the gain is 
that which comes to a man ; it is the 
fruit of his exertions, or agreeable to 
Ins wish: the fyrojit is that which ac¬ 
crues from the thhig. Thus, when ap 
plied to riches, that which increases a 
man's estate are his gains; that which 
flows out of his trade or occupation are 
his profits; that is, they are his gains 
upon dealing. Emolument is a species 
of gain from labour, or a collateral gain ; 
of this description are a man's emolu¬ 
ments from an office : a man estimates 
his gains by what he receives in liie 
year; he estimates his profits by what 
he receives on every article; he esti¬ 
mates his emoluments according to the 
nature of the service which he has to 
perform: the raercliant talks of his 
gains ; the retail dealer of his profits ; 
tile place-man of his emoluments. 

Tiie gnmi of orclin.iry tra«le« and vocations are 
honest anil rurthcred l)\ two things, cliiefly b\ dili- 
giMirc and by a good name. Hacon'. 

Tlic prirjifs <if ritj living, wtiich amounted to alKiiit 
Ihirtj tiM'poundMi >c»r, 1 made over tutiic orphuiis 
and VI iduws of the clergs ol our diocese 

Golphmith. 

r..\pcj)t the sal.iiy of th** I.aurcat, to which King 
J.tnifs addial the ofltoe of Ili-toriograplicr, pcihaps 
wiili some additiuiii) rmnluments, Divdcii ^ whole 
icMMiuf HCi’ins to have bocii casual. Johnson. 

Gain and profit are also taken in an 
abstract sense; lucre is never used 
otlitM-vvise ; but the latter always con- 
\eys a bad meaning; it is, strictly 
speaking, unhallowed gain • an iniino- 
derate thirst for gain is the vice of men 
who are always calculating profit and 
loss; a tliM’st for lucre deadens exary 
generous fee’ing of the mind. 

No Will of M.irs dc'criid for servile gains 

To touch the iKKity, wliile the foe reiiiMiite PuPK. 

M hy niai not n whole (*«t.'ile, thrown into .( ki"d of 
garden, tiiin a.s niiicli to tlie piuftt as the [di-as ne of 
(he ow tier ’ .-Vdoimi.n . 

() vacred hangar of pernieioiiN gohl! 

What bunds of laitli cun iinpiou>i lurre hold ? 

Dhyokk. 

Gain and profit may he extended to 
other objects, and sometimes opposed to 
each olliar ; for as that which we gain is 
what we wish only, it is often the re¬ 
verse of profitable. 

\ few forsake the throng: with lifted e>es 
Axk weiilih of heaven, and gain n real pnir', 

1 1 nth, w is,loin grace, and {leace like ih.ii above. 
Sealed with Ins signet, whom they serve and lo\e. 

UolVI'KR. 

I tiiink the priifit and pleasiirn yf IhntslinU arc 
joth so very obvious that a quick reader will Ijo 
jefurn-h.tnd with me aird imagine f,inter than 1 
wiUe. llaYnt.v 


GALLANT, BEAU, SPARK. 

These words convey nothing respect¬ 
ful of the person to whom they are ap¬ 
plied ; but the first, as is evident from 
its derivation, has something in it to 
recommend it to attention above the 
other: as true valour is ever associated 
with a regard for the lair sex, a GAL¬ 
LANT man will always he a gallant 
when he can render a female any 
service; sometimes, however, his gaU 
lantnes may be such as to do them harm 
rather ihan good; insignificance and 
effeminacy characterize the BEAU or 
fine gentleman; he is the woman's man 
—the humble ser\aiit to supply the 
place of a lacquey: the SPARK has 
but a sjHxrk of that fire winch shows 
Itself in impertinent pucnlities; it is 
applicable to youth who are just broke 
loose from school or college, and eager 
to display their manhood. 

The god of wit. and light, and arU, 

With all acquir’d amt uiituial parts. 

Wa-* au unlortuii.ite gallant. Swift 

Ills pndi* began to inlerpom*, 

I’rcfen’d Indore a crowd ot btuus. Sw inr 

(•ft it ha'i Won my lot to mark 

A pioud, conceited, talking sj/ark. M iKiiicit. 

TO r.APE, STARK, OAZK. 

To GAPE, 111 German gufieh, Sa.von 
geopnian \o make open or wide, is to 
look with an open or wide mouth. 
STARE, from the German starr fixed, 
sigiiities to look wiUi a ti.Ked e\c. 
GjVZE comes very probably from the 
Greek ayat^opai to admire, because it 
signifies to look steadily from a setui- 
ment of admiration. 

Gape and stare are takim in a bad 
sense; the furmec indicating tlie ast<i- 
nishment of gross ignorance ; the latter 
not only ignorance but impertinence; 
ffaze i.s taken always in a good sen.se, as 
indicating a laudable feeling of asto¬ 
nishment, pleasure, or curiosity : a clown 
gt^'S at the pictures of wild beasts 
which he sees at a fair ; an impertinent 
fellow' stares at every woman he looks 
at, and stares vl modest woman out of 
countenance : a lover of the fine arts will 
gaze with admiralion and delight at the 
p odiictionsof Raphael orTitiaii; when 
a person is stupified by affright, ho 
gives a vacant stare: those who are 
filled with transport gaze on the object 
of I heir ecstasy. 

ll WHH now 11 tuiscrtildc ttjx'vlncli' to see us nodding 
and gaping at one another, every man t.ilking sud 
no mail heaid. «ib John Manpkvim.k 
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Astonish'd Aunus just arrives by cliuHce 
To see his tall, nor fartluT daies inivance; 

Hut, llxiiif; on the mai<i his horrid eye, 
lie und shakes, and liuds it vain to fly. 

Dhtden. 

For, while expecting there the queen, he rds'd^ 

[(is woiid’niig eyes, aiirl round ihe temple gaz'd, 
Ailinii d the tortuue of the rising town, 

'(‘he striving artists, and their ait’s reuomn. 

Dryden. 

TO GATHKR, COLLECT. 

To GATHER, in Sn.\on gadenan, 
low German gndden, from gade a sort, 
that is to brinj? tilings of a sort together. 
To COLLECT (v. To assemble, collect) 
annexes also the idea of binding or 
forming into a whole; we gather that 
which is scattered in different parts: 
thus stones are gathered into a heap; 
vessels are collected so as to form a 
fleet. Gathei'ing is a mere act of ne¬ 
cessity or convenience; collecting is an 
act of design or choice: we gather 
apples from a tree, or a servant gathers 
books from off a table; the antiquarian 
collects coins, and the bibliomaniac, 
collects rare books. 

Ah the siiinll ant (for slm iustiuds the man. 

And preachesi laliuui) yaUiers all she can. Cuxei h> 

The royal bee, queen of the rosy bower, 

CoUtets her precioua aweeta from ever) flower. 

C. JoHNHUN. 

GE^DEK, SEX. 

GENDER, in Latin genics, signifies 
pro|)erly a genus or kind. SEX, in 
French sexe, Latin sexus, comes from 
the Greek c^ic, signifying the habit or 
nature. The gender is that distinction 
in words which marks the distinction of 
sex in things • there are, therefore, three 
genders, but only two sexes. By the 
inflections of words are denoted whether 
things are of this or that sex, or of no 
sex. The genders, therefore, are divided 
in grammar into masculine, feminine, 
and neuter; and animals are divided 
into male and female sex. 

GE^ERAL, UMVEKSAL. 

The GENERAL is lo the UNI¬ 
VERSAL what the part is to the 
whole. What is general includes the 
greater part or number; what is urd- 
versal includes every individual or part. 
The general rule admits of many ex 
ceptious; the unwersal rule admits of 
none. Human government has the 
general good for its object: the govern¬ 
ment of Providence is directed to uni¬ 


versal good. General is oppmed to 
particular, and universal to individual. 
A scientific writer will not content him¬ 
self with general remarks, when he 
has it in his power to enter into par¬ 
ticulars ; the universal complaint which 
we hear against men for their pride, 
shows that in every individual it exists 
to a greater or less degree. It is a 
general opinion that women are not 
qualified for scientific pursuits, but 
many females have proved themselves 
honorable exceptions to this rule: it is 
a universal principle, that children 
ought to honor their parents; the in¬ 
tention of the Creator in this respect is 
manifested in such a variety of forms as 
to admit of no question. 

GENERATION, A(;E. 

GENERATION is said of the per 
sons who live during any particular 
period; and AGE is said of llie period 
Itself. 

Those who are born at the same time 
constitute the generation ; that period 
of time which comprehemls the age of 
man is the age: tliere may, tboieloiL*, 
be many generations spring up in the 
course of an age; a fresh generation is 
springing up every day, which in the 
course of an age pass away and are suc¬ 
ceeded by fresh generations. We con¬ 
sider man in his generation as to the 
part which he has to perform. We 
I'onsider the age in which we live as to 
the manners of men and the events of 
nations. 

1 often liiroenteil tlml I was nol one of th.il li'ippy 
gtncnitMn i^hu deniulisheil the cotixenls. Joiinmin, 

Throughout every (jkul hath pointicl his in'- 
culhir displeasure HKaiiist Uieeontidenue uf prehiiiup 
tion, and the urro^'aiice of prosiHvity. Ui.aiii 

GENTEEL, POLITE. 

GENTEEL, in French gcntil, Litiii 
genlilis, signifies literally one belonging 
to the same family, or the next akin to 
whom the estate would fall, if there weie 
no children; hence by an extended appli¬ 
cation it denoted to be of a good fa¬ 
mily. FOLITE, V. Civil. 

Gentility respects rank in life; po¬ 
liteness the refiiiement of the mind and 
outward behaviour. A genteel edu¬ 
cation is suited to the station of u gen¬ 
tleman ; a polite education fits for po¬ 
lished society and conversation, and 
raises the individual among his equals. 
There may be gentility without polite 
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vdss , and vine versd. A person may 
have genteel manners, a genteel ear- 
riajre, a genteel mode of living as far as 
respects his general relation with so¬ 
ciety; hut a pahte behaviour and a 
pohite address, which may qualify him 
for o\ery relation in society, and enable 
him to shine in connexion with all 
orders of men, is indeiiendent of either 
birth or wealtli; it is in pai t a gift of 
nature, although it is to be acquired by 
art. Hi^ equipage, servants, house, 
and furniture, may be such as to en¬ 
title a man to tlie name of genteel^ 
although he is wanting in all the forms 
of real good-hreecling; while fortune 
may sometimes frown upon the polished 
gentleman, whose politenesfi is a re¬ 
commendation to him wherever he 
goes. 

.\ l.iily of i;«Miius will givi* .i gruted .ur to her 
wiioU* hy .1 well I'.Liicit*)! 8(ut ot knots, as a jii- 

(licioiis w HUM »ivi>8 a spirit tu uwhule iMintener by 
a hiiit'le t>\pri*ssu>n. GaT. 

In this i'.lt* MMiioU*, 

Our |i!unli‘(t aucestiir» \\*'ri' slow lo 
To arms HovoU*. in th« imltter arts. 

Nor skilltMl, iiur studious SoMKitviLi.K. 

OKNTILE, HEATHEN, PAtJAN. 

Thk Jews comprehended all stran¬ 
gers under the name of Goim, nations 
or GENTILES: among the Greeks 
and Romans they were designatetl by 
tile name of barbarians. By the name 
Gentile wa.s under.stood especially those 
who were not of the Jewish religion, in¬ 
cluding, in the end, even the Christians. 
Some learned men pretend that the 
Gentiles were so named from their 
having only a natural law, and such as 
they imposed on themselves, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Jews and Christians. >\h> 
have a pusilivc re>ealed law to which 
they are obliged to submit. Frisch and 
others derive the word HEATHEN 
from the Greek tOvi;, fdvocoj:, which is 
corroborated by the translation in the 
Anglosaxon law of the word /laethne hy 
the Greek tBvtf. Adelung, however, 
thinks it to be more probably derived 
from the word lieide a field, fi»r the same 
reason as PAG .AN is derived from 
pngnB a village, because when Con¬ 
stantine banished idolaters from the 
towns they repaired to tiie villages, and 
secretly adliered to their religiou.s wor¬ 
ship, whence they W'ere termed hy the 
Christians of the fourth ceiilurv Paganit 
which, as he supposes, w'as translated 
Uterallv into the German heidener, a 


villager or worshipper in the field. Be 
this as it may, it is evident that the word 
Heathen is in our language more appli¬ 
cable than Pagan to the Greeks, the 
Romans, anl the cultivated nations w ho 
practised idolatry; and, on the other 
hand. Pagan is more properly em¬ 
ployed for rude and uncivilized people 
who worship false Gods. 

The Gentile, does not expressly be¬ 
lieve in a Div ine Revelation; but he 
either admits of the triitli in part, or is 
ready to receive it: the Heathen adopts 
a positively false system that is opposed 
to the true faith ; the Pagan is a species 
of Heathen^ who obstinately persists in 
a w'orship wdiieh is merely the fruit of 
his own imagination, lihe Heat hens or 
Pagans' are Gentiles ; but the Gentiles 
are not all cither Heathens or Pagans. 
Confucius and Sucrates, who rejected 
the plurality of Gmls, and the followers 
of Mahomet, who adore the true God, 
are, properly speaking, Gentiles. The 
worshippers of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
and all the deities of the ancients, are 
termed Heathens. The tvorshippers of 
Fo, Braina, Xaca, and all the deities of 
savage nations, are termed Pagans. 

The Gentiles were called to the true 
faith, and olieyed the call: many of the 
illustrious Heathens would have doubt¬ 
less done the same, had they enjoyed 
the same privilege: there are to this 
day many Pagans who reject this ad 
vantage, to pursue their own bliiu 
imaginations. 

ThiTi* nuuHt li€ seviT.il anion;: the Genhlfs in the 
wiiue oundUiuu that Cornehus was Ijefore he- l>«‘came 
a Chrisliau. TiJ.i.oTsoy 

Nut that I behove that ntl \ irliies wf the Heathens 
were cuunterteil, and destitute of an inuanl pr.ii 
oijde of Rooiluexs (hnl forbid we slvuild puss vo 
hunl a judgment upon lliose excellent men, So¬ 
crates, aud hpictetus, and Aaiinonu*. Tii.uixso.s. 

And nations laid in blood; dread sacrifice 
To Christian pride 1 which liad wiili horror shock'd 
The darkest on'ered to then gods. Yoa^o 

GENTLE, TAxME. 

GENTLENESS lies rather in the 
natural disposition; TAMENESS is 
the offeet either of art or circumstances. 
Any unbntken horse may be gentle., but 
not tame: a horse that is broKen in will 
be ftimc, but not always Gentle, 
as before observed (v. Genteel), signi¬ 
fies literally weLl-born, and is opposed 
either to the fierce or the rude: tame, 
in German zahm^ from zaum a bridle, 
signifies literally curbed or kept under, 
and is opposed either lo the wild or the 
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spirited. Animals are in general said 
to be gentle who show a disposition to 
associate with man, and conform to his 
will; they are said to be tame, if, either 
oy compulsion or habit, they are brought 
to mix with human society. Of the 
first description there are individuals in 
almost every species which are more or 
less entitled to the name of gentle; of 
the latter description are many species, 
as the dog, tlie sheep, the hen, and the 
like. 

This said, tlif* lioary kinp no longer staid, 

Hnton his cavtlu* slaughter’d victims laid; 

Tlieii seiz’d the reins. \ii»gintlc steeds to guide. 

And drove to Tro>, Aiitenor at his side. Tope. 

For Orpheus’ lute could soften steel and stone. 

Make tigers tame, .and huge luviutliniis. 

SH VKSPKAKK. 

In the moral application, gentle is al¬ 
ways employed in the good, and tame in 
the bad, sense : a gentle spirit needs no 
control, it amalgamates freely with 
the will of another: a tatne spirit is 
without any will of its own ; it is alive 
to nothing but submission: it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with our natural liberty 
to have gentleness, hut tameness is the 
accompaniment of slavery. The same 
distinetion marks the use of these words 
when applied to the outward conduct 
or the language: gentle bespeaks some¬ 
thing positively good ; tame bespeaks 
the want of an essential god : the for¬ 
mer is allied to the kind—the latter to 
the abject and mean qualities which 
naturally tlow from the compression or 
destruction of energy and will in the 
agent. A expression is devoid of 

all acrimony, and serve-; to turn away 
wrath : a tame express! in devoid of 
all force or energy, and ill-calculated to 
inspire the mind with any feeling w’hat- 
ever. In giving counsel to an irritab'e 
and conceited temper, it is necessary to 
be gentle: t'jme expressions are no¬ 
where such striking deformities as in a 
]K>em or an oration. 

GmUtnens sUnds opiniNP 1, nut to th« most drtor 
miiieil repaid lo viitut* uiid truth, but to handine-s 
and SHveriiy, tu piide aud arrug.inci*. 

Though nil wanton pruvuc itiuna and (*ont«m]>tu- 
ouB in-uleucf are to be ftilipently a\uidtiil, thrr is 
tiu less dunper ta timid com 2 >linoce aud lame tes\g- 
uatiuu. JuHSHON. 

TO GET, GAIN, OBTAIN, PROCURE. 

To GET signifies simply to cause to 
have or possess; it is generic, and the 
rest specific; to GAIN (v. To acquire) 
is Xxiget the thing one wishes, or that 
is for one’s advantage; to OBTAIN is 


to get the thing aimed at or striven 
after: to PROCURE, from pro and 
euro to care for, is to get the thing 
wanted or sought for. 

Get is not only the most general in 
its sense, but its application ; it may be 
substituted in almost every case for the 
other terms, for we may say Xoget or gain 
a prize, to get or obtain a reward, to gel 
or procure a book; and it is also em¬ 
ployed in numberless familiar cases, 
where the other terms would be les'. 
suitable, for what this word gains in 
familiarity it lose.s in dignity : hence we 
may w'ith propriety talk of a servant's 
getting .some water, or a |»erson getting 
a book off a slielf, or getting meat 
from the butcher, with numberless 
similar cases in wliicb the other terms 
could not be employed Nvithout losn g 
their dignity. Moreover, get is pro¬ 
miscuously used for whatever conies 
to the hand, wliether good or bad, de¬ 
sirable or not desirable, sought for or 
not: but gain, obtain, and procure, 
always include eitlier the wi>hes, or the 
instrumentality of the agent, or l>o:h 
together. Thus a person is said to get 
a cold, or a fever, a good or an ill name, 
without specifying any of the circuin 
stances uf the action ; but he is said to 
gum that approbation which is grati¬ 
fying to his feelings ; to obtain a recciii- 
pense which is the object of his exei- 
tions ; to procure a situation whicli is 
the end of his endeavours. 

The wortl gain is peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to whatever comes to u.*» fortui¬ 
tously; what we gain consUiutes oiir 
good fiirtune; we gain a victory, or 
we gain a cause; the result in both 
cases may he independent of our exer 
tioiis. To obtain and procure exclude 
the idea of chance, and suppose exer¬ 
tions directed tu a specific end : but the 
former may include the exertions of 
others; the latter is particular!) em¬ 
ployed for one’s own pcr'«uiial exertions. 
A }ierson octains a situation through 
the recommendation of a friend: he 
procures a situation by applying for it. 
Obtain is likewise employed only in 
that which requires particular efforts, 
that which is not immediately within 
our reach ; procure is applicable to that 
which is to be got with ease, b) the 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking 
for. 

'Hic' rnidPr is mure iiiduBtrimiB than the saint: the 
|miuB ttie lusirs of uucl the iiuibilii^ 

of <*njo\ III};; liiB wuiilth, liuvc lieeti tlie inaik orButire 
ill all a}{i-4. 8 l*ECTATfiU. 
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NeitlMr Virjfil nor Tluruce would have gained bu 
great reputation in the world hud thov uut been the 
frietiilH and admirers of each other. Aodisom. 

All things iire blended, changeable, and vain ! 

No hope, uo wibh, we perfectly obtain. Jentns. 

Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as are 
apt to procure honour and ruputattoo to the actor. 

AnoisoN 


GIFT, PHKSENT, DON4TION. 

GIFT is derived from to ffive, in the 
sense of what is communieuted to 
another jrratuitously of one’s properU. 
PRESENT IS derived from tr> present, 
siufinlyiny: the thin^ preseriied to an¬ 
other. DONATION, in French dona¬ 
tion, from the ].,atin dono to present or 
g;ive, IS a species oi'^ift. 

The ^ift IS an act of Ronerosity or 
condescension; it contributes to the 
benefit of the receiver: tlic present is 
an act of kindness, courtesy, or respect; 
It contributes to the pleasure of the re¬ 
ceiver. The "-f/if passes Irom the nch 
to the po ir, from tlie Injih to the low, 
and creates an obligation ; the present 
passes either between equals, or trom 
the inf'eilor to the sujierior. Whatever 
we receive from God, through the 
h /iint\ of his Proviiloiice, v\e entitle a 
; wliat' ver \te receive from our 
trnmds, or whatever princes receive 
Irom tbcir subjects, are entitled prevv nts. 
We are told by all traveller.s that it is 
a custom in the east, never to approach 
a ^reat man without a present; the 
value of a gift is often heightened by 
being given opportunelv. The value of 
a present often depends upon the value 
we have for the giver; the smallest 
present from an esteemed friend is of 
more worth in our eyes than the costliest 
presents that monarchs receive. 

The of bcav’ii m\ following song |>ui»u«*«. 

Aeri.il honey uiul^iimbrosiiil dewH. DuvnrN 

Fluvc wli.il you iibk. yom p<e^ruts I receii’p 
Lund, wbric and when you plcu.-e, with uiii)ih> lpa\«. 

DEN. 

The«(/i? is private, and benefits the 
individual; the donation is public, and 
serves some general purpose: what is 
given to relieve the necessities of any 
poor person is a gift; what is given to 
support an institution* is a donatiojt. 
The clergv are indebted to their patrons 
for the livings which are in their 
it has been the custom of the pious and 
charitable, in all ages, to make dona¬ 
tions for the support of alms-houses, 
hospitals, infirmaries, and such institu¬ 
tions as serve to diminish the sum of 
human misery. 


And hIu> ult.ill have them, if again she sues, 

2Siuc<‘ you the goer and iixrgift rohisc. DKvoi’iir. 

Kstate- held by feudal tfiiure, being .miiuall\ 
Iniioiis donatuiiii, were at that time deii(iniiii.ite<t 
benejicid. Blackbionk 

GIFT, ENDOWMENT, TALENT. 

GIFT. V. Gift. ENDOWMENT 
signifies the thing with which one is 
endowed. TALENT, v. Ability. 

Gift and endowment both reler to the 
act of giving and endowing, and of 
course include the idea of soiiieihing 
given, and somethipg received: the 
word talent conveys no such collateral 
idea. Wlien we speak of a gift, we 
refer in oiir minds to a giver; wiien wc 
speak of an endowment, we refer in our 
minds to the receiver; when we speak 
ot a talent we only think of its intrinsic, 
quality. A gift is either supernatural 
or natural; an endowment is only na¬ 
tural The primitive Cliiistiaiis re¬ 
ceived various gifts through the inspi¬ 
ration of the Holy S])iiit, as i\\o gift of 
tongues, the of 1 leal mg, &cc. There 

are some men who have a peculiar gift 
of utterance ; beauty of person, and 
corporeal agilitv, are endowments with 
which some are pcculiarlv invested. 

Bui llf.ivt'a Its gifts not all at ouc«* bfstows, 

Thfsie \eai!» wr.li lUbdoni ciowns, with action those 

Foi-k 

A hrule airi\cs at a ]K»int of peifeclion that h«* 
can n<*\#*i pabi, in a hav years he has all ihcen- 
dinmu'nts ho is iM]>iihlt» of. AunijiON. 

The word gift excludes the idea of 
any thing acquired by exertion; it is 
that which is communicated to us alto¬ 
gether independently of ourselves, and 
enables us to arrive at that perfection 
in any art, which could not be attained 
any other way. Speech is denominated 
a general gift, inasmuch as it is given 
to the whole human race, in distinction 
from the brutes; hut the gift of elo¬ 
quence IS a peculiar gift granted to a 
few indi\iduals, in distinction from 
others, and one which iiia\ be exerted 
lor the benefit of mankind. Endow¬ 
ments, though inherent in us, are not 
iiidepondent of our exertions ; they are 
qualities ^\hlch admit of improvement 
by lieing used; the\ are, in fact, the 
gifts of nature, winch serve to a^*orn 
an<l elevate the possessor, when em¬ 
ployed for a good purpose. Talents are 
either natural or acquired, or in some 
measure of a mixed nature; they de¬ 
note powers without specifying the 
source from which they proceed; a man 
k r 
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may have a iahnt far music, for draw¬ 
ing’, for miinickry. and the like; but 
this talent may be the fruit of praetiec 
and experience, as much as of nature. 
It is clear from the above that an en- 
dowmmt is a gijt^ hut a is not 

always an endowment; anrl that a 
till put may also he either a or an 
endowmenty but tnat it is frequently 
distinct from both. The terms gift 
and talent are applicable to corporeal 
as well as spiritual acnons; endowment 
to corporeal or mental (qualities. To 
write a superior hand is a gfty inas¬ 
much as it IS supposed to be unattain> 
able by any lbn;e of ap[)licutioii and 
instruction ; it is a talent^ inasmuch as 
it IS a power or property worth our pos¬ 
session, but It is never an endowment. 
On the other hand, courage, discern¬ 
ment, a strung imaginutiun, and the 
like, are both gifts and endowments; 
and when the intellectual endowment 
displays itself in any creative form, as 
in the case of poetry, music, or any 
art, so as to produce that which is valued 
and esteemed, it becomes a talent to 
the possessor. 

Allhough tie hail the ^i/?of seeing through a quea- 
tioii at a glance, y<-t lie never sulTereU hm di-sceoi- 
metil to anticipate aiioUier's explaimtiun 

COMHVKLAVn 

lie as of a noble nature and generous dispo^i- 
tion, and of siu-h otlier endowment', as made him verj 
c.ipablti ul being a grout favouiito to a gie.il k ng 

('L.AKKNI1U.V. 

Mr. Looko has an admirable reflection tif«>ti the 
difference of \>it and judgomoni, vvherebj he einl«>.i- 
vouis to show the rfawiii wii) they are not always 
the talents of the same person. Addison. 

TO GIVE, GHAKT, UESTOW. 

GIVE, in Saxon gifauy German 
gebeUy &c. is derived by Adeluiig from 
the old word gaffihe hollow of the hand. 
GRANT and BESTOW, v. To allow. 

The idea of communicating to an¬ 
other what is our owm, or in our power, 
is common to these terms; this is the 
whole signification of ,* but grant 
and bestow include accessory ideas in 
their meaning. To grant is to give at 
one's pleasure ; to bestow is to give from 
a certain degree of necessity. Giving 
is confined to no object; whatever pro¬ 
perty we transfer into the hands of an 
other, that we give; we give money, 
clothes, food, or whatever is transfer¬ 
able : granting is confined to such ob¬ 
jects as afford pleasure or convenience ; 
they may consist of transi'erabU! pro¬ 
perty or not* bestowing is applied to 


such objects only as are necessary to 
supply wants, which always consist of 
that which is transferable. We give. 
what is liked or not liked, a>,kcd for or 
unasked for: viv gran^ that only wdiicli 
is wished for and requested. One may 
giro poison or medicine; one may girc 
to a beggar, or to a friend ; one grants 
a sum of money by w ay of loan ; we give 
whai i> \vdnted or noi w.niled ; we be- 
.stow that only which it»expressly wanted : 
ne gire with an idea of a return or 
otherwise; we \oluntarily, with¬ 

out an) prospei’t ot a return: we gi\e 
fora pennaneiu*) or others ise ; we be¬ 
stow only in jiariieular cases uhieh re¬ 
quire immediate notice. 

Mili-m nfUTWunis ytves mt a ilpscriptinn of the 
m<fiti:iig, wliicit l^ uoudeiluil) Ruitable tii a (iiviiic 
pot-m. Addison. 

Ilut thme is y«l a lilicitv, unseen 
lt\ poets, uiul bj scu.itciis im)MniM‘(I, 

W bieli mouiirebs Ciiiuitil ijuint, nor all the priwers 
<)1 eaiih ami liell eoiitederate liike away, (^own-ii 

ClmiiU, decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softens the higii and tears tlie uljeet mmd. 

Each other gift, which God on iii.tii hetthm %, 

ItH piopet bounds and itue restnctions knowH. 

Ibiiou 

To give has no respect to the cireum- 
stance< ol the action or the agent; it is 
applicable to persons of all conditions : 
to grant bespeaks not onl) the wd!, hut 
the power and inlluenceof the grantor : 
to bestow bespeaks the necessitous con¬ 
dition of the receiver. Children may 
gh'C to their parents and parents to 
their children, kings tothtdr subjects or 
subjet ts to their kings; but iiionarchs 
only grant to their subjects, or parents 
to their children ; and superiors in ge¬ 
neral 6c.v^oicupoti their dependents that 
which they cannot provide for them 
selves. 

Such notes as, warMcd to tlic string, 
l>rcw tcais flow II I'lulo h clicck 
And made litsll ^/ni/d v\hal love did seek. Milton 

In an extended application of the 
terms to moral objects or circumstances, 
they strictl) adhere to the same line of 
distinction. We give our consent; we 
give our promise; we give our word ; 
we give credit; we give in all cases 
that which may be simply transferred 
from one to another. Liberties, rights, 
privileges, favours, indulgences, per¬ 
missions, and all things are granted^ 
which are in the hands only of a few, 
but are acceptable to many. Blessings, 
care, concern, and the like, are bestowed 
upon those who are dependent upon 
others for whatever they have 
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Happy when both to the eatne centre more. 

When kings give lilierty, and siihiects love. 

DEHHA^:. 

The goda will grant 

Wliiit their unerring wisdom sees they want. 

Diitdkm. 

Give and bestow are likewise said oi 
things as well as of persons; ^rant is 
said only of persons. Give is here 
equally general and indefinitti; bestow 
conveys the idea ofunder cir¬ 
cumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One gives a preference to a particular 
situation; one gwes a thought to a 
subject that is prviposed ; one gives 
time and labour to any inatlcr that 
engages one’s attention: but one be- 
stoivs pains on that which demands 
particular attention; one bestows a 
tnoimmt s thought on one particular 
subject, out of the number whicli en¬ 
gage attention. 

Mi'fi.iiikK ofliMed til Jilin tliiMTi in hii 

ami 'll g'V'*'. suiiit* cnnnli'iiaucc to thf it*- 
•iii.ii'h w.is tir^t most injuiuiU'-U cast itpoii 

mil Cl.ARFND'lN 

Alti'i Ineini; llnm tte»U*il «it hirgi* ul‘ P.»r.ulis<« 
I. 'S', I loul'l not think it siinipuMit to hav** cpIi* 
h, Ill'll this piK'in, in th«* uhuli*. without dpsriMiilini; 
to p iitii'iil.ii I. I iiJive tiifudore bestowed a pipar on 
• a< !i li ok AnolviN 

TO (ilVi:, AFKOUl). 

(ilVK iv. To give, grant) and AF¬ 
FORD (n. 'To afford) are allied to 
each other in the sense of sending forth : 
hut the former denotes an unqualified 
and unconditional action, as in the pre¬ 
ceding article: the latter hears a rela¬ 
tion to the circumstances of the agent. 
A person is said to gire money without 
any regard to the state ol his finaii 'c^ : 
he is said to afford what he gives, when 
one wishes to define his pecuniary con¬ 
dition. The same idea runs through 
the application of these terms to all 
other cases, in wliich inanimate things 
are made the agents. When we say a 
thing gives satisfaction, we simply de¬ 
signate the action; w lien we say it 
affords pleasure, we refer to the nature 
and properties of the thing thua sjicci- 
fied, that is to say, its capacity to give 
satisfaction ; the former is employed 
only to declare the fact, the latter to 
characterize the object. Hence, in cer¬ 
tain cases, wo should 8ay% this or that 
posture of the body 7 />v.s ease to a sick 
person; but, as a moral sentiment, we 
.should say, nothing affords such ease to 
the mind as a clear conscience. Upon 
tne same grounds the use of these terms 
is justified in the following cases; to 
give rise : to give birth ; or give occa¬ 


sion • to afford an opportunity; to af~ 
ford a plea or a pretext; to afford 
ground, and the hke. 

Are these our giisit pursuits ? Is this to live? 

These ail the Itopes this niuch-lov’d world can ghef 

Jenv.vs. 

Our paper muiiufacliire takes into use several 
iiuMii materials, which cuuhl he put to no otiier use, 
.111(1 aJJ'ordt work for several hands in the i‘(illertioii 
(•rthein, which are incapable uf any uthcr eniplov- 
iiieut. Adihson. 

TO GIVK, PRKSKNT, OFFKH, 
KXNIIJJT. 

Thesf. terms have a common signifi¬ 
cation, inasmuch as the> designate the 
iii.iuual act of transferring something 
from one’s self to another. The first i- 
I'.ere us elsewdiere (v. To give, grant) 
the mo'-t indefinite and extensive in Us 
meaning ; it denotes the complete act: 
th(‘ two latter refer rather to the pre¬ 
liminaries of GIVING, than to the act 
Itself. What is given is actually trans¬ 
ferred -• what is PHESKNTED.'that is. 
made a present to aii\ one; or OF 
FKRBH), that is, brought in his way, n 
put 111 the wa\ of being transferred : 
pr>'sent in giving, and offer in order to 
give; hut we mas give without pie- 
senting or offering ; and on the otiier 
hand, we may present or offer witliout 
ijnuu'f, if tlie thing jursei/ini or offered 
he not recei\ ed. 

To give is the familiar term which 
designates the ordinary transfer of pro¬ 
perty : to present is a term of respect; 
it includes in it the formality and cere¬ 
mony of setting before another that 
which we wish give : to offer is an 
act of humilit} or .solemnity ; it bespeaks 
the movement of the heart, whieh im¬ 
pels to the making a transfer or gift. 
We give to our domesties ; we present 
to princes ; we offer to God : we give to 
a person what we wish to be received ; 
vfc present to a person wliat we think 
agreeable; w’e offer what we think ac¬ 
ceptable : what is given is siippo-cd to 
be ours; what w’e offer is snjqio&ed to 
be at our cuiniuand ; what we present 
need not be either our own or at our 
command: w e give a person not only 
our external property, but our esteem, 
our confidence, our company, and the 
like; an ambassador presents his cro- 
dontials at court; a subject offers his 
services to his king. 

Of seven smooth joints m mellow pipe I have, 

Which with hit dying breath Damwlas p.w.' 

Dhtpis 

It fell out at the tame time, that a very line mil 
nhioh promised fjroat strenirth ami Bpeeii, wa-/..,* 
2F‘2 
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$entea to Octavius: Virgil assured them that he 
would prove a jade: upon tiial, it was found as he 
liad said. Walsh. 

Alexis will thy homely gifts disdain; 

Nor, should st thou o^er all thy liUle store. 

Will rich lolas yield, hut <iffcr more. Drydkn. 

They bear the same relation to each 
other when applied to words or actions, 
instead of property: we speak of giving 
a person an assurance, or a contradic¬ 
tion : of •presenting an address, and 
offering an apology : of giving a recep¬ 
tion. presenting a figure, or (ffering an 
insult. They may likewise be extended 
in their application, not only to personal 
and individual actions, but also to .such 
as respect the public at large : we gtre 
a description in writing, as well as hy 
word of mouth; one presents the public 
with the fruit of one’s labours; we offer 
remarks on such things as attract 
notice, and call for animadversion. 

Sacred inteiprctCT of human thought 
IIow few respect or use thee as they ought. 

But all shall j/iRC account of every wiutig 

Who dare dislioiiuur oi defile the tongue C'uw’pkb. 

lie carefully retained the secret, and did not 
communicate to any person living, that he received 
any letter troiii the king, till the very minute he 
presented it to the House ot Cominoiis. Olakendun. 

SJClate^ deteired Alciniades from the prayers and 
B.icrilice^w inch he was going to t^'er. AnnisoN. 

These terras may also be einphncd to 
designate the actions of uncon.scious 
agents, by which they are characterized : 
m this sense the) come very near to the 
word EXHIBIT, whid^, from ejhiheo, 
signifies to hold or put forth. Here the 
word give is equally indefinite and 
general, denoting simply to send from 
one's self, and applies mostly to what 
proceeds from another, b) a natural 
cause: thus, a thing is said Xogive pain, 
or to give pleasure. Things are said to 
present or offer: thus, a town is said to 
present a fine view, or an idea presents 
itself to llie mind ; an opportunity offers^ 
that is, offn'S itself to uur notice. To 
e.Thibit is properly applied in this sense 
of setting forth to view ; but expresses, 
likewise, the idea of attracting notice 
also: that which is exhibited is more 
striking than what is preserited or 
offerpd; thus a poem is said to exhibit 
marks of genius. 

The appieliension of the good 
OiVes but the gicatei fueiiiig to the wurso. 

SUAKSPFAIir. 

Its pearl tlu* rock presents, ils gold the miue 

Jenyns. 

True genuine dulness mov’d his pity, 

lluless It ojf'er'd to la* witty. Swiri'. 

The reoolleetion of the past becomes dreadful to .1 
guilty maa. It exhibits to lui " a life thrown awav 
on vanities and tolliev. Hlaip. 


TO GIVE Ur, DELIVER, SURRENDER, 
YIELD. CEDE. CONCEDE. 

Wk give up {v. To give, grant) 
that which we wish to retain; we DE¬ 
LIVER that which we wish not to 
retain. Deliver docs not include the 
idea of a transfer; but 1 / 7 ? irnjilies 
both the giving from, and the giving 
to: we give up our house to the accom¬ 
modation of our friends; we deliver 
property into the hanrls of tlie owner. 
To give up is a colloquial substitute for 
either SURRENDER or YIELD, as 
it designates no circumstance of the 
action; it may be employed in familiar 
discourse, in almost every case, for the 
otlier terms. wdiere tlie action is com¬ 
pulsory, we ma) either say an oflicer 
gives up or surrenders his sword; 
when the action is discretionary, we 
may either say he gives up, or yields a 
point of discussion: give up has, how- 
e\er, an extensiveness of appheatiun, 
which gives it an oHice distinct irom 
either surrender or yield. When wi* 
speak of familiar and personal subjects, 
give up IS more suitable than surrenders 
which IS confined to matters of public 
interest or great moment: a man gives 
up his place. Ins right, his claim, and 
the like; he surrenders a fortress, a 
vessel, or his property to Ins creditors. 
When give up is compared with yield, 
they botli respect personal matters; 
but the former cxpre.sses a much stronger 
action than the latter: a man gives up 
bis whole judgment to another; he 
yields to the opinion of another in par¬ 
ticular cases: he gives himself up to 
.sensual indulgences; he yields to the 
force of temptation. 

CEDE, from the Latin cedo to give, 
is propel ly to suirender by virtue of a 
treaty: we may surrender a town as an 
act of necessity ; but the cession of a 
country is purely a political transac¬ 
tion : thus, generals frequently sur- 
render such towns as they are rit.t able 
to defend ; and governments cede such 
countries as they find it not convenient 
to retain. To CONCEDE, which is 
but a variation of cede, is a mode of 
yielding which may be either an act of 
discretion or courtesy; as when a go 
vernmeiit concedes to the demands of 
the people certain privileges, or when 
an individual concedes any point in dis 
pute for the sake of peace. 

Tim {>facenhl(* man will give up liis favotnitc 
M:heine>: he will yield to an opponent lather uiun 
lifetime the enuse of violent embruikiients. Ili.Aiii, 
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On my eX|M*nencc, Adam, froely lasie. 

And tear of death deliver to the wm*U. Mn.xtm. 

Ttie yoiiii^, liulf'Sediiced ))y peisiiasion, and half- 
compelled l)y rirlicide. surrender their convictions, 
«nd consent to live »s they sec oUicra aiouiid them 

B1.A.IK. 

As to the mat,'ic power which tiie devil im,>.irts for 
the^e coiirestmns of his votaries, thcolo;{i<ins have 
diflfeienl opinions. Cumblkland 

TO GIVK UP, AUATSDON, RKSICK, 
FORKOO. 

These terms differ from the pre- 
cedinj' iv. To give up), ina.smuch as 
they desifi^nate actions entirely free from 
fortMirn intiuLMice. A manGIVKS UP, 
ABANDONS {v. Tn Abandon), and 
RESIGNS {v. To abandon), from the 
dictates of his own mind, independently 
of all control from others. To gire up 
and abandon both denote a positive 
decision of the mind; hut the former 
may be the act of the understanding or 
the will, the latter is more commonly 
the act of the will and the passions: to 
give up is applied to familiar cases; 
abandon to matters of irnjwrtance : one 
gives up an idea, an intention, a plan, 
and the like ; one abandons a project, a 
scheme, a measure of government. 

l ]K)ii hiM iiKMid tclliuK him he vvouderod lie tinve 
»//» itic (iiiclui I, when ic I'.id Mvi.il) the hcitcr ol 
I he 1 ,im n«*vcr usii.iincil, hay- he, to he 

et ululed hy one who iti master ol lilly legionv 

AoniHON. 

Tliey have totally abandoned tlie hliuttered ami 
old f.cshioneil foitiess ot pteroxalive. lli'itKf. 

To give up and 7'esig?i are applied 
either to outward actions, or merely lo 
inward movements: hut the former is 
a<!ti\e, and deteniiinatcly fixes the con¬ 
duct ; the latter seein> lo he rather pas¬ 
sive, il is the leaning of tlie mind to the 
►^ircumslaiices: u man gives up liis 
situation hya positive act of his choice; 
he resigns his ollico when he feelo it 
luconvenieiit to hold il: so, likewise, we 
give up expectations, and resign Impes. 
Jn this sense, FOREGO, w hich signi- 
lies to let go, is comparable with resign, 
inasmuch as it expresses a passive ac¬ 
tion ; but we resign tliat whicli wx* have, 
and we forego that which we might 
have: thus, we resign tlie claims winch 
we have already made; we forego the 
i laims which we miglit make: the for- 
rae»- may he a matter of prudence: the 
lutler IS always an act of virtue and for¬ 
bearance. 

He declares himself to ho now satisfied to the 
soiitiai V, III which he has given up the »'.iuse. 

riKvnFK 


The praise ot artful unmbers I resign. 

And han^ my pijie upon the sacred pine. r>HYr<Kir. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy careaf/rego; 

All cartli-bom caies are wrong. Ooi.psmith. 

When applied to the state of a per¬ 
son’s mind, or the actions flowing from 
that state, to give up is used either in a 
good, bad, or indifferent sense : abandon 
always in a bad sense; resign always 
in a good sense: a man may give him¬ 
self up, either to studious pursuits, to 
idle vagaries, or vicious indulgences; 
he abandons himself to gross vices; he 
resigns himself to the will of Providence, 
or to the circumstances of his condition : 
a man is said to be given up to his lusts 
who IS without any \)rinciple to control 
him in their gratification ; he is said to 
be abandoned, when his outrageous 
conduct bespeaks an entire msen- 
.sibility to every honest principle; he 
is saui to he when hedi.scovers 

composure and lianquilhty m the hour 
of aliiiction ; so one is saul to resign a 
thing to another when one is contented 
with what one has. 

The mind, I sav, niiglit r/fce it<.clf up to tluit hap- 
pmc'.s which Is at li.iuil, I'uiisidciuig tli.it it is so 
\cr\ ne.ir, and th.ii n vvimld l.i't so Vi i\ Ion:; Hut 
wh't vvoiil. .lu* siifiiuciit lo express |li.it lollv and 
waul ol consideration wliuh in such a case ni.ikcs 
•i vv ri/ii;; chuK e Al>I>tiiOM. 

Her ) iiiioiis luflle, and low (hooping sean'ti 
('.III lieai the niuuiiiei U> the ]>ophir shade, 

W here, all nb'tn ,unid to des^iaii, she Slugs 

Her suilows thiu ilie night. Thomson 

High fiom the summit of a eiaggy cliff 
Hung o’ei the deep, sneh as aina/ing liowns 
On utmost Kddti’s shoic, whose hmeh lace 
Hesign the setting siin to Indian worlds. Thomson 

GL\D. PI.F.VSl D, JOYFUL, CHKFU- 
FU L. 

GLAD is obviously a variation oigive 
and gloiv (r. Fire). PLEASED, from 
to pltase, marks the state of being 
pleased. JOYFUL bt'speaks iis own 
meaning either as lull of joy or produc- 
tive of great joy. CHEERFUI., v. 
Cheerful. 

Glad denotes either a partial state, or 
n permanent and habitual sentiment: 111 
the lormer sense it is most nearly allied 
to pleased; in the latter sense to joyful 
and merry. Glad pleased are both 
applied to the ordinary ocourrenees ot 
tiic day ; but the former denotes rather 
a lively and momentarv sentiment, the 
latter a gentle but rather more lasting 
feeling: we are glad to see a friend who 
has been long absent; we mxq glad to 
h.ive good intelligence from our friends 
and relatives ; W(* are glad to gel rid of 
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a troublesome companion: we are 
vleased to have the approbation of those 
we esteem : we are pleased to hear our 
friends well spoken of; we are pleased 
with the company of an intelligent and 
communicative person. 

() hule, iu wiioiu luy thoughts find all repose. 

My glur), niy pertecluiul ylad 1 see 

Thy lace, and muru return'd. Milton. 

The soul has many dilTerent faculties, or. in otlu'r 
avoids, nianv difTeient ways of acting, and can l>e 
intensely pleased or made happy by all tliesc dil- 
feient faculties or ways of acting. ADOibuN. 

Gladj joyful, and cheerful, all ex¬ 
press more or less lively sentiments; 
but glad is less vivid W\z.x\ joyful, and 
more so than cheerful. Gladness seems 
to arise as much from physical as men¬ 
tal causes; wine is said to make the 
heart glad ; joy has its source in the 
mind, as it is iiitluenced by external cir¬ 
cumstances ; instances of good fortune, 
either for ourselves, our friends, or our 
country, o\c\iejoy: cheerfulness is an 
even tenor of the mind, which it may 
preserve of itself independently of all 
external circumstances; religious con¬ 
templation produces habitual cheerful¬ 
ness. Glad is seldom employed as an 
epithet to qualify things, except in the 
scriptural or solemn st}le, as, glad 
tidings of great joy: joyful is seldonier 
used to qualify per.-rx.iis than things; 
hence we speak oijoyjul news, 'd.jo^ul 
occurrence, joyful laces, joyful sounds, 
and the like: cheerful is employed 
either to designate the state of the mind 
or the properly ot the thing ; we either 
speak of a disposition, a cheer- 

Jul person, a cheerful society, or a cheer¬ 
ful face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful 
aspect, and the like. 

Mali srijMrior walks 

Amid tlu* glad creation, luubiiig praise. TuoMsiOK. 

Tbu'jm/yii/ Troy maintain’d the watcli of night. 
While feai, pale cumiade of ingloiious (light. 

And hea\en bred burmr, on the Gr. ciaii part, 

Sal on eaih lace, and saddeuM e\ery hi art. Tope. 

No nun e’er gild* the gloomy horror* there. 

No theerfuL gab s refiebh the hiscy ail, Topt. 

When used to qualify one’s actions, 
they all bes^ieak the temper of the mind: 
gladly denotes a high degree of willing¬ 
ness as opposed to aversion: one who 
is suli’ering under excruciating pains 
gladly submits to anything which pro¬ 
mises relief: joyfully denotes unquali¬ 
fied jo/ea4Mrfi,uQmixed with any alloy or 
restrictive consideration; a convert to 
Christianity joyfully goes through ail 
the initiatory ceremonies which entitle 


him to all its privileges, spiritual and 
temporal: cheerfully denotes the ab¬ 
sence of unwillingness, it is opposed to 
reluctantly ; the zealous Christian cheer¬ 
fully submits to every hardship to wdiich 
he is exposed in the course of his reli¬ 
gious profession. 

For Ins particular I’ll ruceire him gladly. 

But uut one lullowur. Shakspkauk. 

Never did men nwie jiiyfully oliey, 

Ur buutier uiideistaud the sign to fly. Dkypkn 

Ducliiiie U that which inuht prepare men fur dis 
ctplme.aiid men never go no dtaerjully us when they 
Bee where they go. South. 

TO GLANCli AT, ALLUDE TO. 

GLANCE, probably from the Ger¬ 
man gldnzen to shine, signifies to rnaki; 
appear to the eye ALLUDE, v. Vo 
cdlude. 

These terras are nearly allied in the 
sense of indirectly referring to any ob 
ject, either in written or >erbal di.s- 
course: but expresses a cursory 

and latent action; allude, simply an 
indirect but undisguised action: ill- 
natured satirists ani perpetually glanc¬ 
ing at the follies and infirmities of iiidi- 
\iduals; the Scriptures are full allu¬ 
sions to the manners and customs ,{ 
the Easterns: he who attempts to write 
an epitome of uiii\ersal history must 
take but a hasty glance at the most im¬ 
portant events. 

KiUering upon his di««ri>iirKt*, Sucrules nays, hi* 
dufh not l>«*hfve any the mobl comic geiiiUH can 
censure him for talking upon such ahuljert (the im 
niortulity of the miuI) iit buch a time (that ut death). 
Till-, piisbage, 1 think, evidently glances upon 
AiiBtophuiieb, who writ a comedy on put pose lu 
rnhcule the iliseourBes ol lliat divine philu'.oiiliei 

AinusoN 

The author, in the whole courbe of hib poem, has 
tnliuite allusions to places oi .Sciijiture. Aijm.-oN. 

GLARING, BAREFACED. 

GLARING is here used in the figu¬ 
rative sense, drawn from its natural 
signification of broad light, m Inch stnke.s 
powerfully upon the senses. BARE¬ 
FACED signifies literally hating a bare 
or uncovered fwce, which denotes the 
absence of all disguise or all shame. 

Glaring designates the tiling; bare¬ 
faced characterizes the person ; a glar¬ 
ing falsehood is that which strikes the 
ob.'server in an instant to be falsehood ; 
a barefaced lie or falsehood betrays Ine 
tffVontery of him who utters it. A 
glaring absurdity will be seen instantly 
without the aid of reflection; a bare- 
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faced piece of impudence characterizes 
the as more than ordinarily Lst 

to all sense of decorum. 

The (flaring hide is tliat of eijinily. Ht/RKE. 

The aiiiinositjes increased, mi«l the ap 

pcared barefated u<'ainst eacli oiIut Ci.\b»muun'. 

C3LKAM, GLIMMKH, KAY, IJKAM. 

GLEAM is in Saxon gfeomen. Gc- 
man iilirnmen, (iLlMMER »s» a 

variation of the same. HAY is con¬ 
nected with tlie word row. BEAM 
comes from the German baum a tree. 

Certain portions of li^ht are desifc- 
naied hy all these terni'., hut fflmm 
and frfitnmcr are indefinite; ray and 
beam are dtdinife A ^leam is properly 
the connnencemiMit of Imht. or that 
portion of openin'? liLjht which inter¬ 
rupts the daIlvllt■s^ : aifrlimmer is an un- 
ste.ulv »ham : ray and hram are por¬ 
tions of lijilit N\ Inch emanate from some 
luminous body; the fuiner from all 
luminous bodies in general, the latter 
mote paitieularly from the sun: the 
former is, as its derivation denote',, a 
row ol liolit i‘,suiuir in a {?t'<‘ater or less 
(le;?ree Iroin any hod> : the latter is a 
l?reat row of Imtit, like a polo issuing? 
from a 'od^, There may be a glmm of 
li;;ht Msihle on the wall of a dark room, 
or a glimmpr if it be moveable: there 
inaj he n///« of li^^ht Msihle at nmlit on 
the hack of a plow-worm, or rays of 
liplit may break through tlie shutters of 
a closed room; the sun in the heipht of 
its splendour sends forth its beams. 

A dri'adful gUam fnirti his liutflit armour 
And (rum hit. lltroli'd the living (tame. 

I’opr 

Tiie qUmmvring liglit uhich shot into the chaot 
from llie utmost \eiKeof thecreitiou, js wondeituUv 
bountitul and jjucIic. .Adoi-on. 

A sudden tag nhot In’iinniig o'oi tlie ploiu. 

And hhovv’U l)i« shoies, tlie uiivx, and ihe main. 

W.vt 

The »iur» uliino smarter; and the moon aduins. 

As ulth uuUirrou'd beams, hei liuiiih. DavnkN. 

GMMrSK, GLANCK. 

A GLIMPSE is the action of the 
object appearing to the eve; a GLANCE 
is the action of the eye seeking the ob¬ 
ject : one catches a ulimpse of an ob¬ 
ject; one casts a glance at an object: 
the latter therelore is propeily the 
means for obtaimup the former, which 
is the end: we pel a glimffse by means 
of a glance. I he glimpse is the hasty, 
impel feet, and smiden view winch we 
pet of an object; the glance is the hast) 


and imperfect view which we take of uri 
object: the former may depend ujion a 
variety of circumstances ; the latter de- 
petuL upon the will of the apent We 
can seldom do more than pet a glimpse 
of objects in a carriage that is going 
with rapidity : when we do not wish to 
he observed to look we take but a 
glance of an object 

or rl.n state witli wrliich {irucliee lias not acquaint¬ 
ed ns. we snatch a glimpse, we discern a puiut, .iiid 
r. guUte the rest hy passiun and by fancy. 

.toUNsON. 

lleje passiun first 1 felt, 
Coiiimution strange! in all enjoyments eise 
.“Mip.M lor, iiutnov’d; here only wWk 
Against the charm of beauty’s powrful glance. 

Milto.v 


GLOBE, BALL. 

GLOBE, in Latin globus, comes pro¬ 
bably from the Greek yri\o<poQ, a hillock 
of earth. BA IX, in Teutonic ball, is 
doubtless connected with the wuiil', 
bowl, bow, bend, and the like, signdjing 
that which is turned or rounded. 

Olobe is to ball as the '>peeics lo tlie 
genus ; a L'labc is a ball, but e\er\ ball 
is not a globe. The f^lobe does not lu 
Its stnet sense require to be of an equal 
rotundity in all its parts: it k properly 
an irregularly round hod) : a ball on the 
other hand is generally any round body, 
hill particuluriy one that is entirely re¬ 
gularly round: the earth itself l^ Uiere- 
fore properly denominated a globe lioiu 
its unetjual rotundity : and for the same 
reason the raeelianical body, whioli is 
made to rcpieseut the earth, is also de¬ 
nominated a globe; but in the higher 
style of writing the earth is frequently 
denominated a ball, and in (amiliar 
di&course eiery solid body yvln< n as¬ 
sumes a circular form is entitled a ball. 

ltisB.iulb} ni.'ttiMii pli.lo'intlifrii, lh.it not i nl> 
tin* great yl.bt\ of ni.ittei an* tliml\ M.iileied 
tliiough the UiiiM r'«e, '>m Ibe li.inteb' luuhe'' aie so 
porous, that il all mailer were i-onipressed lo perfect 
sulnlilj. It iijighi be cuiit.unea lu a cube of a lew 
leet ’ .loHNboN. 

What though in Milenm silence all 
Move romul tlie ti.iik leuebtrial ball, 

III reaKou’s eai ihe_\ .ill rejoice. 

And uUet toith a glonoun voice, .Addisov 

GLOOM, HKAVINES.S. 

GLOOM has its source internally, 
and IS often independent of outward eir- 
ciiinstances ; HEAVINESS is a yyeight 
upon the spirits, produced by a foreign 
cause: the former belongs to the 
constitiUion; the latter is occasional. 
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GLOOMY. 


GLORY, 


People of a melancholy habit ha%T a 
particular gloom hang over their minds 
which pervades all their thoughts; 
those who suffer under severe disap¬ 
pointments for the present, and have 
"/oov/y prospects f)r the future, majrbe 
expected to be heavy at heart; we may 
sometimes dispel the gloom of the mind 
by the force of reflection, particularly 
by the force of religious contemplation: 
heaviness of spirits is itaelf a temporary 
thing, and may be succeeded by vivacity 
or lightness of mind when the pressure 
of the moment has subsided. 

If w'e consider the frei^ucnt reliefo we receive from 
I»ii|;'litei, and how ofti'ii it breaks tlie ghtom which 
is apt to depress tiu* mind, one would take care* not to 
trruw too wise fur so great a pleasure of hie. 

Addison. 

Worldly prosperity flattens as life descends. He 
who lately overflowed with cheertul spirits and IukIi 
liojies. bej'ins to look buck with heaviness ou the 
days of former years. IIlaib. 

GLOOMY, SULLEN, MOROSE, 
SPLENETIC. 

All these terms denote a temper of 
mind the reverse of easy or happy: 
GLOOMY lies either in the general 
constitution or the particular frame of 
the mind; SULLEN lies in the temper: 
a man of a gloomy disposition is an in¬ 
voluntary agent; it is his misfortune, 
and renders him in some measure 
pitiable: the mllm man yields to his 
evil humours; sullenness is his fault, 
and renders him offensive. The gloomy 
man distresses himself most: his pains 
are all his own; the sullen man has a 
great share of discontent in his compo¬ 
sition; he charges, his sufferings u|)oii 
others, and makes them suffer m com¬ 
mon with himself. A man may be ren¬ 
dered gloomy for a time hy the iiitiu- 
ence of particular circumstances; hut 
sullenness creates pains fur i.self when 
all external circumstances of a painful 
nature are wanting. 

Th’ unwilling heraldii act their lord’s coniinauds. 
Pensive they w.dk along the barren sands.- 
Ainv'd, the hero in his tent they And 
VVvthyloowiy asiieut, on his arm lecliu'd. Poe*. 

.\t this they ceased; the stern debate expir’d; 

The chiefs in sullen majesty retir'd. Popk. 

Sullenness and MOROSENESS are 
both the inherent properties of the tem¬ 
per ; but the former discovers itself in 
those who have to submit, and the latter 
In those wlio have to command : sullen¬ 
ness therefore betrays ithell mostly in 
early life; moroseness is the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of age. The sullen person has 
many fancied hardships to endure from 


the control of others ; the morose person 
causes others to endure many real hard¬ 
ships, by keeping them under too severe 
a control. Sullennes s shows itself mostly 
by an unseemly reserve; moroseness 
shows itself by the hardness of the 
speech, and the rou(;hness of the voice. 
Sullenness altogether a sluggish prin¬ 
ciple, that leads more or less to inaction ; 
moro'^eness is a harsh feeling, that is 
not contented with exacting obedicni e 
unless it indicts pain. 

The morose philusopher is so miicli nflVcU'd hy 
these and Bonii* other authorities that he iH'coiiies a 
oouv.Mt to his (iietiil, iitid desires he would lake iitni 
with him when he went to his next hull. IIvdom.i.. 

Mnroseness is a defect of the temper ; 
but SPLEEN, from the Latin splen, is 
a defect in the heart: the one betray s 
itself in behaviour, the other more in 
conduct. A morose man is an unplea¬ 
sant companion; a splenetic man is a 
bad member of society: the former is 
ill-natured to those about him, the latter 
is ill-humoured with all the world. 
Moroseness vents itself in temporary ex¬ 
pressions, spleen indulges itself in per¬ 
petual bitterness of expression. 

Wliilst in that tplenettc nuxid we nmuaed onr- 
sehes ill asonr rritivul viwculatiou of which we our- 
■elves were the object.s, a few mouths efTected a totul 
ttliaugu lu our vuri.ible miiMls. i<vuKX. 

GLORY, HONOR. 

GLORY is something dazzling and 
widely diffused. Tl»e Latin y>'otdgloriaj 
ancienlly written glosiu, is in all pru- 
bability connected w'lth oiir woitls 
glossyglazeyglitter^ glowyowd the norih- 
ern words gleissen, glotzen, fildnzvn^ 
gluhen, all wluch come from the He¬ 
brew gehel, a live coal. That the moral 
idea of glory is best represented by 
light is evident from \\\e glory vvlneli ih 
{Kiiutod round the bead of our Saviour. 
HONOli IS sometliing less splendid, 
butm »re solid, and probably comes from 
the Hebrew hun wealth or substance. 

Glory impels to extraordinary efforls 
and to great undertakings. Honor in¬ 
duces to a discharge of cue's duty. Ex¬ 
cellence in the attainment, and success 
in the exploit, bring glory; a laitbful 
exercise of one's talents rcllects honor. 
Glory IS connected with every thing 
which lias a peculiar public interest; 
honor is more properly obtained within 
a private circle. Glory is not confined 
to the nation or life of the individual by 
whom It IS sought; it spreads over a'l. 
the earth, anil descends to the latest 



GLORY. 

posterity: honor is limited to those who 
are connected with the subject of it, and 
eye-witneshcs to his actions. Glory is 
attainable but by few, and may be an 
object of indififeri'iice to any one; honor 
is more or less within the reach of all. 
and must be disregarded by no one. A 
general at the head of an array goes in 
pursuit of glory; the humble citizen 
who acts his part in society so as to ob¬ 
tain the approbation of hw fellow 
citizens is in the road for honor. A 
nation acquires glory by the splendour 
of Its victories, and its superiority in 
arts ds well as arms : it obtainsby 
its .strict adherence to equity and good 
faith 111 all its dealings with other na- 
turns. 

lloticf our love of f.imt'; a lovo so •strong, 
itiink no cl iiii.'c’i'. gn ,0 tiiir l.iliours long, 
i:\ which wc* iiupc oiii I'CMui;'' to extend. 

And to remotest tiiiif!, ui tilory to di>scend. Jenvns. 

As vi'liie is the most riMsonable and 
source of/lort'iMr, we geuet.illy IVnd in titles an inti- 
iiiatioD ol soni<> parUc nl.ir iiieiit winch should re- 
eomnieiid men to the high atutiuiis which they 
possess. ADlit.s(>N. 

Glory is a sentiment, selfish in its 
nature, but salutary or pernicious in its 
effect, according as it is directed; honor 
is a principle disinterested in its nature, 
and benciicinl in its operations. A 
tliiist fir itlory seldom indul<;ed hut 
at the expense of others, as it is not at¬ 
tainable III the plain path of duty; there 
aie but few opportunities of acquuing 
it by elevated acts of goodness, and still 
ti‘\ver ulio have the virtue to embrace 
the opportuiiiiies that otfer: a love of 
Inonyr eau never be indulged but to the 
iidv.iutage ol'ottieis : it is restricted by 
fixed laws; it requires a -acnfiee of every 
selfish coiisideratiou, and a due legard 
to tlie nglit.s of others: it is associated 
Willi n itluiig but \inue. 

1' t 7 cniiimt mo\c u iiiiiid so mciin, 

.Nor I'lliiM' |)' ii-.c lioiii f.cdiii_' jiliMsuri's wc.in, 

V> t wli\ '.iioiiiil h<- dcli.tiid III- son ot laitic, 

.And giiu'-n the itumiuin lln n immortal name? 

D .YHKN. 

Tim of /wniiur !•> so flue and dchcaic a 

II cute that it h oiiI> to b.- met with in miinl- wimh 
arc n.itiiralK nolile oi lu such ns ha\c Ihm-ii culti 
v.iicd hy gIe*ut examples or retiucd educalum. 

Guarpian 


TO GLOIIY, HOAST, VAUNT. 

To GLORY is to hold as one s glory 
(v Glory). To BOAST is to set Ibrth 
to one's advantage. To V AUNT, fiom 
tile French avunt before, is to set one s 
self up before others. The two first 
terms denote the value whieh the indi¬ 
vidual sets upon that wbieh belongs to 
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himself, the last term may be employed 
in respect to others. 

To glory is more particularly the act 
of the mind, the indulgence of the in¬ 
ternal sentiment: to boast denotes rather 
the expression of the sentiment. To 
glory is applied only to matters of mo¬ 
ment ; boast is rather suitable tc trilling 
points: the former is seldom used in a 
liad sense, the latter still seldoiner in 
a good one. A Christian martyr glories 
in the cross of Chri.st; a soldier boasts 
of his courage, and his feats in battle. 
To vaunt is properly to proclaim praises 
aloud, and is taken eitlier in an indif¬ 
ferent or bad .sense. 

.'Vil the l:i\men who liiivc exerted a more than or. 
liui.nx ueiiiii!. in their writings, and were i\w gt'trif of 
their tunes, were men whose hopes were filled with 
imniuitality. Addi.sun. 

If a man looks upon himself in an abstracted hglit, 
he has not much to honst ut. but if he consider), him- 
self with regard to otl»er^. he may tiiid oci..i-iiiii of 
glort/ing, it not in his own Mrtnes, at least in the al>- 
setice of another’s impelfectiuns. Aonisi-.v. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famoii- poets verse so much doth rnuuf, 

.\od hath for twelve huge hilxinrs htgh extoU’ii, 

.*-o many furies adiI .sharp hits did haunt. Si emser. 

TO GLOSS, VARNISH, PALLI.VTK. 

GLOSS and VARNISH are figu- 
rati\e terms, which borrow their signifi- 
citidD from the act of rendering the 
outer surface of any physical object 
shining. To w hich is connected 

with to glaze, is to gi\c a glossov bright- 
nes.s to any thing by means of fruTion, 
as in the ca.se of japan or mahogany : to 
varnish is to give an artificial gloss, by 
means of applying a foreign substance. 
Hence, in the figuratiNe use o( tiie terms, 
t<» gloss is, to put the bc^t face upon .my 
thing by various artifices; but to rar- 
msh is to do the same thing by means 
of direct faUehood ; to PALLI.VTK. 
wliicii hkewi'-f signifies to gi\e the best 
p 'Ssihle outside to a thing (r. To e.v- 
tenuate), reijuires still less artifice than 
eitiier. One glasses over that which is 
bad, by giving it a soft name; as when 
a mairs vices are glossed over with the 
name of mdiseretion, or a man’s mistress 
i.s termed his friend; one rarnishf\s a 
bad cliaracter by ascribing good motives 
to bis bad actions, by withholding many 
facts that are to his discredit, and fa¬ 
bricating other circumstances in his 
favour; an unvarnished tale contains 
nothing but the simple truth; the ror- 
fiished tale, on the other hand,contains 
a great mixture of taUehood : to palliatt 
is to diminish the magnitude of an 
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offence, by making an excuse in favour 
t)f tile otfeiidor; as when an act of theft is 
palliated by consideriiifr the starviiijr 
c^indition of the th.ef. 

If a jealous man once rtmls a false glncs put upon 
any single actioti, he quickly suspects all the rest 

Anoisov. 

The waiting tears stootl reiulv for comniaiul. 

And now they flow to vnrnuh the false tale. Howe. 

A miin*s bodily defects should give him occasion 
to exert a noble spirit, and to palliate those imper* 
fectioua which are not in his power, by those pei.ec- 
tions which aie. Addison. 

GODLIKEj DIVINE, HEAVENLY. 

GODLIKE bespeaks its own mean¬ 
ing, as like God, or after the manner 
of God. DIVINE, in Latin dwinus 
from divus or Deuft, signifies apper¬ 
taining to God. HEAVENLY, or 
HEAVEN LIKE, signifies like or ap¬ 
pertaining to heaven. 

Godlike is a mtire expressive, hut less 
common term tl'an divine : the former 
is used only as an epithet of peculiar 
praise for an individual; divine is 
generally employed for that which 
appertains to a superior being, in dis 
tinction from that which is human. 
Benevolence is a godlike property ; the 
Divine image is stamped on the features 
of man, whence the face is called by 
Milton •* the human face divine.*' As 
divine is opposed to human, so is hea¬ 
venly \jo earthly : the terra Divine Being 
distinguishes the Creator IVom all other 
beings; but a heavenly being denotes 
the angels or inhabitants of heaven, in 
Qistinction from earthly beings or the 
inhabitants of earth. A divine influ¬ 
ence is to be sought for only by prayer 
to the Giver of all good things ; bui a 
heavenly temper may be acquired by a 
steady contemplation of heavenly things, 
and an abstraction from those which 
are earthly; the Divine will is the 
foundation of all moial law and obliga¬ 
tion ; heavenly joys are the fruit of all 
our labours in this earthly course. These 
terras are applied to other objects with 
similar distinction. 

Sure he that made us witli such large disruurse. 
Looking liefore and after, gave us nut 
That c.ipal)ility and godlike xeasoii. 

To rust 111 us unus'd. Sii aksvk a hk. 

Of all that ‘.ee or read thy comedies. 

Whoever m those glasses lixiks may find 
The spots return’ll, or graces of his miud ; 

And by the help of so divine an an. 

At leisure view aivl diess his nobler part. Wali.kr 
K eason, alas! It does not know itself; 

Ilut man, vain maul would with his short-lin’d 
plummet 

Faihom tin* vast abyss of heavenly justice. 

Diivur H 


GODLY, RIGHTEOUS. 

GODLY is a contraction of godlike 
(v. Godlike). RIGHTEOUS signifies 
conformable to right or truth. 

These epithets are both used in a 
spiritual sense, and cannot, without an 
indecorous affectation of religion, be 
inirodiiccd into any other discourse than 
that which is properly spiritual. God- 
linesst, in the strict sense, is that outward 
dejjortment which characterizes a hea¬ 
venly temper; pra\er, reading of the 
Scriptures, public worship, and every 
religious act, enters into the signification 

godliness, which at the same time 
supposes a temper of mind, not onl\ to 
delight in, hut to profit by such e.xer- 
ciscs : righteousness, on the other hand, 
comprehends Christian morality ; in 
distmelion trom that of the heathen or 
unbeliever ; a righteous man does right, 
not onl) because it is right, but because 
it IS agreeable to the will of his Maker, 
and the example of his RedeemiT: 
righteousness is therefore to godliness 
as the elfect to the cau.se. The godly 
man goes to the sanctuary, and by con¬ 
verse with his Maker assimilates all Ins 
affections to the character of that HiMiig 
whom be w rsbips ; when he leaves the 
sanetuar) he prove.s the eflicaej of his 
godliness hyhi^ righteous converse with 
his fellow creatures. It is easy how¬ 
ever for men to mistake the means for 
the end, and to rest content with godli¬ 
ness without righteousness^ us too many 
are apt to do who seem to make their 
wiiole duty to consist in un attention to 
religious observances, and in the indul¬ 
gence of extravagant feelings. 

It hath boon tb<' great design of the de\il and bis 
iiistriinienU in all agns to unclermiiu' luliguui, by 
iiiakiiig ail unbappy sep.iration and divoice lM‘tweeti 
and niuiality. lint let iis imt deci-i\e uiu- 
M-lves; Ibis was always religion, and the condilnmuf 
our acceptaiiee with Qud, to cudeavour to be like 
f/(>a 111 puiitj and holiiiC 2 .s, injustice and ughtums- 

V( V.s. 'riI.LOT.S0N. 

GOLD, GOLDEN. 

These terms are both employed as 
epithets, but GOLD is the substanti\e 
used in composition, and GOLDEN 
the adjective, in ordinary use. The 
former is strictly applied to the metal of 
which the thing is made, as a gold cup, 
or a gold coin ; but the latter to what¬ 
ever appertains to gold, whether proi)erly 
or figuratively : as the lion, the 

g ilden crown, the golden age, or u 
fiydden liar\est. 
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GOOD, GOOD^ESS. 

GOOD, which under different forms 
runs throufjh all the northern languages, 
and has a great affinity to the Greek 
ayaOog^ is supposed hy A delung to be 
derived from the Latin ffaadeOj Greek 
yijOeiVy and Uehrcw choda to rejoice. 

Good and GOODNESS are abstract 
terms, drawn from the same word ; the 
former to denote the thing that is good^ 
llie latter the inherent good property of 
persons or things. All good comes 
from God, whose goodneas towards his 
creatures is unbounded. The good we 
do is determined by the tendency of the 
action ; but our goodness in doing it is 
determined h} the niotiNe of our actions. 
Good is of a two fold nature, phxsical 
and moral, and is opposed to evil; 
iroodness is applicable eitlier to the dis¬ 
position of moral agents or the (jualiiies 
of iiianimale objeris; it is opposed to 
badness. By the order of Ihovidence 
the most horrible coiiMilsions are made 
to bring about good; ihe goodnesh or 
badness of an\ fruit dejiciids upon it> 
fitness to be enj )\ed. 

I>u( li form <1 foj ,tll tlirougli f-iuMfo oat<* 

'I'lu* loiOlu’ (jihxt, amt taka- sli.in- Jr vysh 

Tilt* f'loi of hi" lilt* w.m, that Si\a)>«* 

nii'ilimk th< luii'loi till' prat u *• ot \iitii», ai.il wa- 
iiidoi'it nut su inui-h a jaud man an tiu' fimiia ul o -nd- 
m JuliNnuN. 

GOOD, PENKFIT, ADV.\.N'I \GK. 

GOOD (u. Good) is an abstract 
iimveisal term, which in it> imliiiuted 
sense e.iinprcliends e\ery thing tliat can 
he conceded of, as suited in all its paits 
to lilt! cnil jtroposed. In tins sen.se 
BFNKFIT and ADVANTAGE (v. 
Benejit and Advantngc) are modifica¬ 
tions of good ; but the term good has 
likewise a linn led apjdicaliun, which 
brings it to a just ponu of coiiiparison 
with the other terms here chosen: the 
common idea which allies the.se words 
to each other is that of as it re¬ 

spects a \uirticular object. Goinl is here 
employed indefimtelx ; benefit and nd- 
Viiniage are specified by some eollateral 
circumstances. Good is done without 
regard to the person who does it, or him 
to whom it IS done; but benefit has 
always respect to the relative condition 
of the giver and receiver, who must be 
both specified. Hence we say of a 
ciiaritable man, that he does much 
gooUj or that he bestows benefits upon 
this or that individual. In like manner, 


when speaking of particular communi¬ 
ties or society at large, we may say that 
it is for the good of society or for the 
good of mankind that every one submits 
to the sacrifice of some portion of his 
natural liberty ; but it is for the benefit 
of the poorer orders that the charitably 
dis]K)sed employ their money in chanty. 

Goitd is limited to no mode or 
manner, no (‘ondition of the person or 
the thing; it is applied indiscriininatel) : 
benefit is more particularly apjilicable to 
the external circumstances of a person, 
as to his health, his improvement, his 
pecuniary condition, and the like; it is 
also confineil in its application to per- 
snns only : we may counsel another for 
his good, although we do not counsel 
liini for his benefit ; but we labour for 
the benefit of another when w'e set apart 
for bun liie fruits of our labour : exer 
else IS aUvii\s attended with some good 
to all pers'US; it is of particular be¬ 
nefit to those wdio aie of a letharuic 
habit; uii indiscreet zeal does niop* 
harm thun^'‘ 0 (>f/to the cause of ri ligioii ; 
a ])atient cannot e\i)ect to deri\e benfit 
iroiu a medicine wheu he CMunleracls 
its effects. 

Out pifscMit I'm d tlifras\ t.isk i" 

'JufUlJi "Uj>«MJUl bljsi, wluMJ till" sll.lJl lull’. JtNVSs 

Tiili'ss ni«*M MiT»* l>> tiatnre wiili «,utiif 

ot tint) ul tiiouil t)bli>fatuiu, tht'j coaid rt*.tp no 
bt-urjit irom icveiiitu'ii. Bi.Atu. 

A benefit is a positive and direct g<>od, 
an adi'untu^e is an aiUentitiuus and 
indirect good: the be.nejit serves to 
supply some want, to remove some evil, 
and afford some sort of relief: an ad¬ 
vantage seiwcs to promote some ulterior 
object. An advantage therefore will 
not be a benefit unle.ss it be tuinefl to a 
good use. Education may be a benefit 
to a person, if it enable him to procure a 
competence ; a polite edncalioii is of 
advantage, to one who associates with 
the great. 

It was l.ite ludoic tiiH couiitr> found out the 
tmujits ut iiil.iiid 

11 iMoHV nr Ini.am) Navigation. 

The tint* ait nf lU'iun'A i" the ail of atleiiti. ii 
No iu.411 >m 11 le.ul viilv nun h n tranbiyc vitio is imt 
able ut jile.iMiie In e\acu.ilc Uis mind. .lonssuN. 

GOODNATlMtK, (iDODUL'MGH. 

GOODNATURE and GOODllU 
MOR both imply the disposition to 
please and be pleased ; but the former 
IS habitual and permanent, the latter is 
temporary and partial: the former lies 
ill the nature and frame of the mind, 
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the latter in the state of the humors 
or spirits. A goodnatured man recom¬ 
mends himself at all times for his 
goodnature; a goodhumored man re¬ 
commends himself particularly as a 
companion: goodnature displays itself 
by a readiness in doing kind offices; 
goodhumor is confined mostly to the 
ease and cheerfulness of one’s outward 
deportment in social converse: good¬ 
nature is apt to be guilty of weak 
compliances: goodhumor is apt to be 
succeeded by fits of peevishness and 
depression. Goodnature is applicable 
only to the character of the individual; 
goodhumor ma} be said of a whole com¬ 
pany : it is a mark of goodnature in a 
man not to disturb i)\Q goodhumor oX the 
company he is in, by resenting the 
alTront that is offered him by another. 

1 concluded, however uiiaccountahle the assertion 
might aiipe.ir at Hist bight, that goodnature was an 
essential quality in a satirist Annisow 

When Virgil said *' He iliat did not liate Bavins 
might love Mwvius,’* he was iu jierlcct gondftuihor. 

\DDI80N. 

GOODS, FURMTURK, CHATTELS, 
MOVEABLES, EFFECTS. 

All these terms are applied to such 
things as belong to an individual: the 
first term is the most general, both in 
sense and application; ail the rest are 
species. 

FURNITURE comprehends all 
household goods; wherefore in regard 
to an individual, supposing the house to 
contain all he has, the general is put for 
the specific term, as when one speaks 
of a person's moving his GOODS lor 
his furniture: but in the strict sense 
goods comprehends more t han furniture^ 
including not only that which is adapted 
for the domestic purposes of a family, 
but also every thing which is of value 
to a person; the chairs and tables are a 
jiait furniture; papers, books, and 
money, are iiielu<led among his goods: 
It is obvious therefore that goods, e\en 
111 its most limited sense, is of wider 
import than furniture. 

Now I givf up my shop and dispose of all mv 
])ociu*:il at once; [ must tlu'r<-ture desiit* that 

ihc puhlif would plr.ise U) take them in the gross, 
and tliul every body would turn over what he dws 
not hke. Bkioh 

ConHulciing ilmi your liounes, your place and/«r- 
n»/«»e .lie luil siiil.ible to vour quality, I conceive 
that voui exp.•u^e ou^^ht to be roduced to two-tbiidi 
Ol voureslale. WkWTWORTH 

CHATTELS, which is probably 
changed from is a technical terra 
in law, and therefore not so frequent in 


ordinary use, but still sufficiently em¬ 
ployed to deserve notice. It comprehends 
that species of goods which is in a 
special manner separated from one's 
person and house; a man's cattle, his 
implements of husbandry, the partial 
rights which he has in land or buildings, 
are all comprehended under chattels: 
hence the propriety of the expression to 
seize a man’s goods and chattels, ns 
denoting the disposable property which 
he has about his person or at a distance. 
MOVEABLES comprehends all the 
other terms in the limited application 
to property, as far as it admits of being 
removed from one place to the other ; it 
is opposed either to fixtures, when speak¬ 
ing oi furniture, or to land as contrasted 
with goods and chattels, 

llnnoui 8 a lease for lives to cume. 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tt‘U.int; ’tis a cttattel 
Not to l>e lorfeited in battle. IIvdirras. 

EFFECTS is a term of nearly as 
extensive a signification as goods, but 
not so extensive iiiits application: what¬ 
ever a man has that is of any supposed 
value, or convertible into money, is 
entitled hh goods ; whatever a man has 
that can effect, produce, or bring forth 
money by sale, is entitled his effects; 
goods therefore is applied only to tliat 
which a man has at his own disposal; 
effects more properly to that winch is 
left at the disposal of others. A man 
makes a sale of his goods on his remo\ al 
from any place; hi& creditors or execu¬ 
tors lake care ofhis effects either on his 
bankruptcy or decease: goods, in this 
c:ise, is seldom employed but in the 
limited sense of what is rernoveuhle; 
but effects includes everything ri'al a.s 
well as jjcrsonal. 

Then* can be no doubt but tlwit movifiUrs ct 
every kind Ijcrome sooner uppropnati-d ih.in iti- 
pi-rmam-nt biibstuiiiiitl soil. HLAr-KsiuNK 

The 1.1W H of lumkruptry comf)!*! the Itaukrupt 
give up all his r/f'rUs to the use of lh«- eieii.li i. 
without any eoiiceulmetit. Bi,acksto\|'. 

GOODS, POSSESSIONS, PROPERTV. 

All these terras are applicable to 
such things as are the means of enjoy 
merit; hut the former term respects the 
direct quality of producing enjoimeiit, 
the two latter have regard to the subject 
of the enjoyment: we considtT GOODS 
as they are real or imaginary, adapted 
or not adapted for the producing of real 
happiness; those who abound in fhc 
goods of this world are not alwavs the 
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happiest: POSSESSIONS must he 
rejfarded as they are or tempo¬ 

rary ; he who is anxious for earthly 
po.sse.mons forgets that they are hut 
traiiMtory and dependent iii)on a thou¬ 
sand continf^encies: PROPERTY is 
to be consideri*d as it is legal or illegal, 
just or unjust: those who are anxious 
for great prrtpprfy are not alwa) s scru¬ 
pulous aboiit tlie means by which it is 
to be obtaiii'^d. The purity of* a man’s 
Christian ch iracter is in danger from 
an overw'eeinng attacliment to earthly 
ffofxls'; no wise tnan will boast the inul- 
tnude of hisy>o«,ve.vMows, when he reflects 
that if they do not leave him, the time 
is not far distant when he must leave 
them: the validity of one's claim to 
})rnjtertf/ winch comes by inheritance is 
better founded than uti) other. 

T u* witiltlliui; a tui'h«*s himBelf whuUy t«» wli.it In* 
n ckiMis tli»* uuIn solid (juo Is, tin* possession ol i n lies 
and lutliu-iice ' ' Ui.aiu 

While worldU men eiiliivsie their possrssi n , and 
•■\i(Mid then eoniH'sitiiis, they im.iyiue ihe\ ure 
Slreiii'theuiii,' Uieiiiselv us II'AIK. 

Foi uniiieinii.s ole^.siijss yearly shower’d, 

/ iid proper! with jdentj erow ri d, 

Accept our inons praise. l)KvnKrr. 

TO fiOVKUN, UOLK, UKCJt’LXTK. 

GO\'KRN is in Frcneh ffdiivprner 
Latin "uherftn, Greek Kvf^tpvau). UUI.E 
and REGULATE signify to bring un 
del* a rule, or make by rule. 

The exercise of authority enters more 
or less into the signification of these 
terra'*; but to grweru implies the exer¬ 
cise likewise of judgment and know¬ 
ledge. To rule implies rather ihe un 
qualified exercise of power, the making 
1 he will therw/<?; a king goverris his 
people by means of wise laws ami an 
upright administration : a despot rules 
over a nation according to his arbitrary 
tleci-^ion *, if he have no principle his 
rule becomes an oppressive tiranny. 
These terms are applied either to per¬ 
sons or things: persons gorrTfi or rule 
others ; or they govern, rule, or regu¬ 
late things. 

In regard to persons, govern is always 
in a go^ sense, but rule is sometimes 
taken in a bad sense ; it is frequently 
associated with an abuse of power: to 
govern is so perfectly discretionary, 
that we speak of governing oui*selves; 
but we speak only of ruling others • 
nothing can be more lamentable than 
to be r^ed by one who does not know 
how togfwem himself: it is the Imsiness 


of a man to rule his house by keeping 
all Its memheis in due sulnectiou lo his 
authority ; it is the duty of a person to 
rule those who are under him in all 
matters wheiein they are incompetent 
to govern themselves. 

Slaves to our passions wu liecoaie, and then 
It iM'ttimus inipossibiu ti> govern men. W'am.kk 

Marg i«*t hliall now be (lueon, and i-ule the kiiii,', 

Itut 1 Hill lule both liur, ihe knit', and realm. 

ShA K'.Pf Aid 

In application to things, gor>ern and 
rale admit of a similar distinction : a 
iiiinistcr gotww.v the state, and a piku 
governs the ve.ssel; the movements of 
the machine are iii both cases directed 
l)\ the exorcise of the judgment ; a 
))ers(Ui rules tiie times, sea-ons, fasliidns, 
and the like : it is an act of the indivi¬ 
dual will Regulate i*' a species of 
governiwj: simply by judgment; the 
word IS ajiplicable to thing> of minor 
moment, where the force of uuthorit\ is 
not so requi.site: one governs the affairs 
of a nation, or a large bod) where great 
interests are mvolvt d ; we regulate the 
concerns of an indiNidual, or we regu- 
.-ate in cases win re good order or con- 
Aenience onh is consulted : so likewise 
in regard to oursehes, we govern our 
pas.sions, but we regulateo\xr affeetion.s. 

W lu*nc«* c.in i!ii» M'r> motion take its birlli, 

Not luiiu lioin iii.iUur, bom ilull clods of earth ? 

Xiit fiuiii u liXMij; spirit loilo d hiIIiiii, 

Whit h ywrcrw.s all llit* bodih niiiclatiu. Jentns. 

When I behold a tnctii.iis baud agree 
To call it fieedom when themselves ure free; 

Each wanton judge new p* nul st-dules draw; 

Laws guild the ])oor, and rich men rule the law : 

I fl> from petty ijtauis to the tnrone. Gtii.nsMirH. 

Regulate the patieut in his maiiiiur o^li^i^g 

WlsF-MAX 

These terms are all pro|H*rly used to 
denote the acts of conscious agents, but 
by a figure of personification tlici may 
be applied to inanimate or moral ob|cct.>s: 
the price of one market *inverns tlie 
price of another, or governs the seller in 
his demand : fashion and caprice rule 
the majority, or particular fashions rule 
them; the time of one clock regulates 
that of many others. 

Till- gross ol mi’ll more by appcaraiiri-s 

than iealilii‘8 Tati.i K. 

nistnictiiig tlioiights h\ turns his bosom ruPd, 

Nun (ir d hj nrath, and now by reason coolVl. 

Pope. 

Though n sense of moral good and e\il ba deeply 
impicssfd on the heart of man, it is not of Bufticieiil 
power to regulate his life. Blaik. 

GOVERNMENT, ADMINISTRATION. 

Both these terms may be employed 
either lo designate the act of GO- 
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VERNING and ADMINISTERING, 
or the persons gmerning and adminis¬ 
tering. In both cases government has a 
more extensive ineanuig than admims- 
iration : the former includes every exer- 
2 [>c of authority; while administratinn 
implies only that exercise of authority 
which consists in putting the laws or 
will of another in force. 

Om'rrnmfnt is an art aVio^e the nttaininrut c»f an 
rUinary (;ouiua. Souni. 

In tn'nting of an invisiltle world, and tlip ndmims- 
Irutiiin oi'garernment there can it*d <m bv the father 
ofspiiils, particulars occur which appear incompre- 
lteu-.ible. Blair. 

When wc speak of the government. 
as it respects the persons, it implies the 
whole body of constituted authorities; 
and the administration, only that part 
which puts in execution the intentions 
of the wliole: the government of a 
country therefore may remain unaltered, 
while the administration undergoes 
many changes: it is the business of the 
government to make treaties of peace 
and war; and without n government it 
is impossible for any people to negotiate: 
it is the business of the administration 
to administer justice, to regulate the 
finances, and to direct all the compli¬ 
cated concerns of a nation ; without an 
administration all public business would 
he at a stand. 

What nrc wt* to do if the qor&rnmeni and the wlioh* 
fuuimuiutj is ot the same deseiiption? Bukkr. 

GOVERNMKNT, CO.NSTITUTION. 

GOVERNMENT is here, as in the 
former article {v Government), tlie ge¬ 
neric term; CONSTITUTION tlie 
specific. Government implies generally 
the ^qX of governing or exercising au¬ 
thority under any form whatever; con¬ 
stitution implies any constituted or fixed 
form of government: w’e may have a 
government without b. constitution; we 
cannot have a constitution without a 
government. In the first formation of 
society government was placed in the 
hands of individuals who exorcised 
authority according to di.scretion rather 
than any positive rule or law: here then 
was government vfiihoxxt a constitution: 
as time and experitmee proved the ne¬ 
cessity of some establishetl form, and 
the wisdom of enlightened men disco¬ 
vered the advantages and disadvantages 
ot dift’erent forms, gni^prnment in every 
country assumed a more definite shape, 
and became the cnnstituiion of the 


country; hence then the union of go¬ 
vernment and constitution. Govern¬ 
ments are divided by political writers 
into three classes, monarchical, aristo- 
cratic, and republican : hut these three 
general forms have been adopted with 
such variations and modifications us to 
impart to the constitution of every 
country something peculiar The term 
constitution is now parliciilarly applied 
to any popular form of government, or 
any government formed at the pleasure 
of the people, and in a still more re¬ 
stricted sense to the government of 
England. 

Fict* gwernments lia%p piinimiltPd mon* flatrrant 
nets of t\runny tiinn tin* most piTleot iJespuUo ///j- 
vtrnmenU whicb we Iium* known. BirKKi. 

The phyxician of the state, wlto, not s.itisfled wit i 
the ciireot distetn]>ei8, iiiideriake*.to i(‘giMieriile <.<«- 
stilutions, ought to show uDcomnioii powers. 

liVKKI' . 

GRACE, FAVOR. 

GRACE, in French graee, Latin 
gratia, comes from grains kind, hecaiiso 
a results from pure kindness in¬ 

dependently of the merit of the receiter; 
hut FAVOR IS that which is granted 
voluntarily and without hope of lecnm- 
pense independently t>f all obligation. 

Grace is never u.^ed but in regard to 
those who have offended and made 
themselves liable to puni^hmenl; favor 
is employed for actual good. An act of 
grace, in the spiritual sense, is that 
merciful inlluencc which God exerts 
oxer his nio.st unworthy creatures from 
the infinite goodne.ss of his Dixine na¬ 
ture ; it is to his special grace that xxe 
attrihule every good feeling iiy winch 
wc are prevented from committing sin : 
the term favor is employed indi''crimi- 
nately with regard to man or his Maker; 
those who are in jiower have the greatest 
opportunity of conferring^vo/-.y,* hut all 
we receixe at the hands of our Maker 
must be acknowledged as b favor. 

But siiy 1 routil repent niid could ot>lu:n. 

11> :ict oF <f, niy lurmei Hlhte, how soon 
XXuuld height recul Itigli thuuglitsl Mii.Td.v 

A bad man is wholly the ci*»ature of the world. 
He hangs upon its favor Bi.mk 

GRACE, CHARM. 

GRACE is altogether corporeal; 
CHARM is either corporeal or mental: 
the grace rmahfies the actimi of the 
body , the rtiarm is an inbeient quality 
in the body itself. A hnly moves, dances, 
and walks with grace; the charms oi 
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her person are equal to those of her 
mind. 

ni(*thod of Ufa partioulnrly qualified him 
(V»rnMi\erratum, ol winch he knew hnw to practise 
all ihe^/njax .IohnsuN. 

Mu>.tc hav charms to sootlie the Ravage breast 

('ONORKVE, 


GRACEFUL, COMELY, ELEGANT. 

A GRACEFUL fissure is rendered 
so l>y the deportment of the body. A 
COMELY future has that in ifself 
wlnoh pleases the eye. Grace/ukir'ss 
results from nature improved by art; 
runif^lhirss is mostly the work of nature. 
It IS possible to acquire gracefulness 
1)^ the aid of the dancing-master, but 
for a romrhj firm we are indebted to 
nature aitled by rircurnstanees. Grw'e 
Is a (jiiality ])lcasinyj to the eye; but 
ELEGANCE, from the Latin eligo, 
vh'ctufi, s' lect anil choice, is a quality 
of a higher nature, that inspires ad¬ 
miration . elegant is applicable, like 
grace/aU to the motion of the body, or 
like comely to the person, and is ex¬ 
tended 111 Us meaning also to language 
and e\en to dresa. A person s step is 
rrrnceful; his an* or his movements are 
t‘legit?it; tlie gra( e of an action lies 
ehielly in its adaptation to the occasion. 

I'hc llr-t w lu) uppto.tc)itMi lun wa-i u jomli of 
qruttfitl pi«'.fu<<* Hnd (MuitlyHtr, hut iii a 

iK'liiM haint ii.ul oror ht'cu 6U)Mi in Aicadta 

S-1 Khvr. 

I 'irliii, ihi* -.nji of eiuebiilas, was at this time lu the 
Ulnotu of Ins Mint 1 and veiy retuaikabie lor the 
mint iuiVii ot hw i«*i9oii Adim?ON 

'I he natnr.tl of thewoiks of men is from 

nidfiiiiss to coin incurs*, from couM'iuciire to tU-- 
ijiiiK I, auA honi I lo mi ot\. Johnson 

GUACIOU.S, MERCIFUL, KIND. 

GRACIOUS, when compared with 
MER(.’lFrJ>, Ls used only in the spi- 
niual sense, the latter is applicable to 
I be conduct of man as well as of the 
Deity. Grace is exerted in doing good 
to an objeet that has merited the con- 
tvar\ ; me/n/is excrteil in withholding 
the e\il whicli has been merited, Gkid 
is gracious to his creatures in affording 
them not only an opportunity to addre.ss 
him, but every encouragement to lay 
open their wants to him ; their unwor- 
thincss and sinfulness are not made 
impediments of access to him. God is 
merciful to the vilest of sinners, and 
lends an car to the smallest breath of 
repentance; in the moment of executing 
vengeance, he stops his arm at the voice 


of supplication: he expects the same 
mercy to he extended by man toward 
his offending brother. An act of grace 
in the largest sense, as not only inde 
pendent of, but opposite to, the merits 
of the person, is ]>roperly ascribable to 
God alone, but by analogy it has also 
been considered as the prerogative of 
earthly prince.s : llius we speak of act^ 
oK grace, by which insolvent debtors are 
released: in like manner, the gra 'C of 
the sovereign may be exeried in various 
way h. 

So yrttnum hath Uod bet'ii to us, that lit* li.ith 
ni.iiie those thini;s to be our d’lty w'hudi ndliii illy 
t. uil to our feheuty. Tii.i.OThoN\ 

He tllilt's merciful 

Unto the bud is ciuel to iht* good. llANr>oM>n. 

Gracvnis, when compared with KIND, 
differs principally as to the station of 
the persons to whom it is applied. G,ra¬ 
dons is altogether confined to superioi > ; 
hind is indiscriminately employed for 
superiors and equals: a king give.s a 
gracious reception to the nobles who are 
presented to him ; one friend gues a 
kind reception to another by whom he is 
vi«»ite(l. Gradous is a term in peculiar 
use at court, and among princes. Kind¬ 
ness i'i a domestic virtue; it is found 
mostly among those who have not so 
much ceremonial to dispense with. 

Hi* hi'-unl m\ vow i, and grnciouai/ di*crei*d 
Ml yrouiidN to b® rustoi’d, ms luiniei flock), to fi*t*d. 

Dryden. 

Lovt* that would all m«‘Q jnst and temp’ratc mtuki*. 
A'l/id to thi>mM‘lvt;s and others lui his sake. 

Wallj u 

GR \ N DEUR, M ACNI FICF.NCE. 

GUANDEUR,fromgr«//(/. in French 
grand great, Laiin israndi*,, low' tier- 
man grant grand, winch is the same a.s 
groat great. MAGNlFlCENt K, in 
Latin magniftcentia, from mannas and 
Jano, dignities making or aeling uu a 
larue scale. 

An extensive assemblage of striking 
qnahlies in ihe exterior const it tiles the 
common siginficalion of these terms, of 
which grandeur is the genus, and mag- 
nificence the species. Magnificence 
cannot exist without gfandeur, but 
gj’andcur vxiaiH withotit magnificence t 
the former is distinguished from the 
latter both in degree and in application. 
When applied to the same objects, they 
differ in degree; magnificence being 
the highest degree of gra?idcur. As it 
respects the style of living, grande 
is within the reach of subjects ; magni¬ 
ficence is mostly confined to prince.s. 
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ITieni is a kind of grandeur and respert, wtiicii 
tile meanest and most lusi^'uillnnnt part of niniikind 
eiideii\uur to procuie in the little circle of their 
tVieiids and acquaintance. Addison. 

The wall of China is one of thusi* eastern pieces 
of viOfiHiJicence which na.ikes a figure even m the 
map (it the woihl. altliough an account of it would 
have been thought fabulous, were not the wall itself 
extuiit. Addison. 


TO GRATIFY, INDULGE, HUMOR. 

To GRATIFY, make grateful or 
pleasant {v. Acceptable)^ is a positive act 
of the choice. To INDULGE, from 
the Latin indulgeo and dulcis to sweeten 
or make palatable, is a ne‘>ati\e act of 
the will, a jieldinj^ of the mind to cir¬ 
cumstances. One gratifies his desires 
or a])potites ; and indulges his hum()r.s, 
or mdulges in ])leasures : by the former, 
one seeks to fijet the pleasure which the 
desire promises; by the latter, one yields 
to the inllucnce which the humor or 
passion exercises. Gratifying as a 
habit becomes a vice, and indulging as 
a habit is a weakness. In thi^ .sense of 
the wordi^^grati/ication is mostly applied 
to mental objects, as to gratify one’s 
curiosity ; indulgence to matters of sense 
or partial feelin^i:, as to indulge one’s 
palate. A ])erson who is in search of 
pleasure gratifies his de.sires as they 
rise; he live.s for the gratification^ and 
dejicnds upon it for his happiness. He 
who has hijiher objects in view% than 
the momentary gratificaXion^ will be 
careful not to indulge himself too much 
in such things as will wean him from 
his purpose. 

It is certainly a very important lesson to learn 
liow to enjo) ordinary tilings, and to lie aide to lelish 
four being, witiiuiit'the tiauspoi't uf some passion, 
or gratijicatwn of some appetite. Steki.e. 

No man could have fewer avocations, whetlicr 
naiural or artificial, for he was slave to no passion or 
ixci'ss, and indulged no humur. CvMai'Kr.AND. 

As occasional acts, gratify and in- 
lulge may be both innocent. 

Titles, estates, and fantastical ple.isiires, are more 
anleiiih sought after liy most men, than the n.itnr.il 
yrahjiduions ul a leasunablu mind. Addison. 

Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Uegardtul of the friendly dues 1 owe; 

1 to the glorious dead for ever dear. 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. Pope 

We gratify and indulge others aa 
well as ourselves, and mostly in the 
^ood sense: to gratify is for the most 
part in return for services ; it is an act 
of generosity : to indulge is to yield to 
the wishes or be lenient to the infirmities 


of others; it is an act of kindness oi 
goodnature. 

Goodliumuiir is a state between gaiety and nn- 
coBcein; tlie act (ir emanation of a mind at leisnie 
to reg.ird llie grnfi/ication of another. Johnson. 

A little more indulgence for common understand 
ings. and somewhat less of austeiily ol temper, 
might have preseived thit> illugtiiuus man to the 
councils of his country. ltis.sKT'i. 

To HUMOR is mostly taken in a 
bad sense. 

A skilful manager of the rabhle.with two or threi* 
pojtiilar empt\ word-*, sin-h us “ right of the Mibji’et 
and IilM'rly of (Xiliscience.'’ well tuned and humoured, 
may whidlc tiiem backwards and lurwards till he t-. 
w eury. Son i ii 


Gli \TUITOUS, VOLUNTARY. 

GRATUITOUS is opposed to tlinf 
which is obligatory. VOLUNTARY 
IS opposed to that which is cotupulsoiy, 
or inxoluntary. A gift is gratuitous 
when it Hows entirely fnmi the tiee will 
of the gher, iudeptoideiitly of right: im 
offer is rfVM7?/ar7/wdiich llosvh fioiu t.e 
free will, independently of all exleriial 
con''traiut. Gratuitous is therefore to 
voluntary as a species to the gtoiii*^. 
What IS gratuitous is voluntary, al¬ 
though what is voluntary is nut always 
gratuitous. The is juopcily 

llie voluntary in regard to the dispn ,ul 
of one’s property : and the voluntary 
applicable to all other actions. 

The lieioic bund of eashieier'* of monarchu w'ere 
in liasU* to make a generous difTusion uf the kuow’ 
ledge wiiicli th»y bod thus ^atuiYous/y received. 

Hukke. 

Their privileges relative to contribution wen* vo 
luM»ir%ly surrendered. ItiraKX. 


GhATUITY, HKCOM PENSE. 

The distinction between these terms 
is very snnilar to the above {v. Gratui¬ 
tous). Tliey both imply a gift, and a 
gift by way of return for .some supposed 
service; but the gratuity is independent 
of all expectation as well as right: the 
recompense is founded upon some ad¬ 
missible claim. Those who wish to 
confer a favour in a delicate nianiuT, 
will sometimes do it under the shape of 
a gratuity ; those who overrate their 
service.s, will in all probability be dis¬ 
appointed in the recompense they re¬ 
ceive. 

If there ins one or Cw’o sciiolurs mure, that will be 
no great addition to his trouble, considering that, 
perhaps, their parents may recoiniiense liim by iheii 
gratuities. Molvneu* 

What cuiild be less tli.'in to iiffurd bim praise, 

'5'lie ea*-te»*t MltTON 
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CRA.VE, 8 KR 10 US, SOLBMN. 

GRAVE, in Latin gravis heavy, 
denotes the wei^^lit which keeps the 
mind or person down, and prevents 
buoyancy; it is opposed to the light, 
•SERIOUS, in Latin serux late or slow, 
marks the quality of slowness or com 
ftiderateness, either in the mind, or that 
which occupies the mind: it is opposed 
to the jocose. 

Grave expresses more than seriou^t; 
it does not merely bespeak the absence 
of mirth, but that heaviness of mind 
which is displayed in all the movements 
of the body; seriousness, on the other 
liand, bespeaks no depression, but simply 
steadiness of action, and a rcfrainmcnt 
from all that is jocular. A man may 
be grave in his walk, in his tone, in his 
gesture, in his looks, and all hi^ ex¬ 
terior ; he is serious only in his general 
air, his countenance, and demeanor. 
Gravity is produced by some external 
circumstance; seriousness springs from 
the operation of the mind itself, or from 
(urcuinstaiices. Misfortunes or age will 
produce gravity: seriousness is ilie 
fruit of retlection. Gravity is, in the 
proper sense, confineil to the person, as 
a characteristic of his temper; sirious, 
on the other hand, is a characteri'itie 
either of persons or things; hence we 
should speak of a grave ussembl), not 
a assembly, of old men; grave 

senators, not serious senators; of a 
grave speaker, not a serious speaker : 
but a serious, not a grave sermon; a 
serious, not a grave writer; but grave 
IS sometime.s extended to things in the 
sense of weighty, as when we speak of 
grave matters of deliberation, a grax>e 
objection, sentiment. Gravity is pecu¬ 
liarly ascribed to a judge, from the 
double cause, that mueb depends upon 
his deportment, in which there ought to 
be gravity, and that the weighty con¬ 
cerns which press on bis mind are most 
apt to produce gravity: on the other 
hand, both gravity and seriousness may 
be applied to the preacher ; the lormer 
only as it resjHJCts the manner of deli¬ 
very ; the latter as it respects es|)eciaUy 
the matter of his discourse: the iiersoii 
may be grave or serious; the discourse 
only is serious. 

If then some grave anti I'i'ius man apia'ar, 

Tiiey huHh their uuiita, and loud a lisU'niug ear. 

I'RVDfcIf. 

Inoui retiremrnta every ihiii^' ua tu bo 

Auimson. 


SOLEMN expresses more than either 
grave or serious, from the Latin solennis 
yearly; as applied to the stated religiou.s 
festivals of the Romans, it has acquired 
the collateral meaning of religious gra 
vity: like serious, it is emplo}ed not 
so much to characterize cither the per¬ 
son or the thing : a judge pioiiouiiccs 
the solemn sentence of condemnation in 
a solemn manner; a preacher delivers 
many solemn warnings to his hearers. 
Gravity may be the etfect of corporeal 
habit, and seriousness of mental habit. 
but solemnity is something occasional 
and cxtraoidmary. Some ciiildreii dis¬ 
cover a reiiiiirkable gravity as soon a-» 
they begin to observe; a regular atten- 
li(>n to religious worship will induce a 
hab.t of seriousness; the admonitiun.s 
of a parent on his death-bed will have 
lioculia solemnity. 

ill nu»t <»four l>>ug words which are derived fioin 
the I..UIII. we cuiitiuct the leu;;th i l'llie b>U.ihle-!, 
tli-il them a grave uod iolt/iuu air iii their n 
lau«u.i»e, Anui'.os 

OHAVE, TOMB, SEPULCIIIU:. 

All these terms denote the iilace 
where bodies are deposited. GRA\ E, 
from tlie Genuau graben, &c., his a 
reference to tiie liollow made in the 
earth. TOME, from tumulus and tu- 
meo to swell, lius a it fercnce to the rising 
that IS made above it. SEPULCHRE, 
from sepelio to bury, has a reference to 
the use for which it is emplujed. From 
mis explanation it is evident that tlu‘M.‘ 
terms have a certain propriety of appli¬ 
cation : to sink into the grave " i» an 
expression that carries the thoughts 
where the body must rest in death, con¬ 
sequently to death itself: to iiiscribt.* 
on the tomb, or to encircle the tomb 
with tiower^,” carries our thoughts to 
the external of that place in winch tlie 
body IS interred. To inter in a sepul¬ 
chre, or to visit or enter a sepulchre, 
reminds us of a plai e m which bodies 
are deiiositcd. or by a ligure, where any¬ 
thing may be buried. 

Tho palh of glorj loadt but lo llu* grave. Guay 

Nor YOU, VO promt, imputo to tliesu ilie fault, 

If room ry o’er ihoir Vtmbs no trophiee raiuo. G ka v 

Tlio Lay itself is eitlier lust or buried, perhaps ior 
cviT, iu DUO of those srpuldires of MSS. whicti t>y 
courtesy are c.iUed libraries. Tyr&wuiti' 

GREAT, LARGE, BIG. 

GREAT, in Saxon great, Dutch an<l 
low' Germain groot, comes from grow, 
as the Latin crass us thick, from cresru 
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GREAT. 


GRIEVANCE. 


to jfrow’ is applied to all kinds of dimen¬ 
sions in which things can grow or in¬ 
crease. LARGE, in Latin lar^us wide, 
is probably derived from the Greek. Xa 
and ptHv to flow plentifully ; for largior 
signifies to give freely, and large has 
in English a similar sense: it is pro¬ 
perly applied to space, extent, and quan¬ 
tity. BIG, from the German bauch 
belly, and the English bulky denotes 
great as to expansion or capacity. A 
house, a room, a heap, a pile, an army, 
&c. is great or large ; an animal cm* a 
mountain is great or big : a road, a city, 
a street, and the like, is termed rather 
great than large. 

At one’s liist riitnuice into tlie Puntlieun at 
Uume, liuw'the itna^jinulum is tilled ^Mth &umethin$; 

( }rcat and anaatin|'; and at the same time liuw little 
D pioportion one is affected with the inside of u 
(iotliic catlii'dral, althou{;h il be IItc times larger 
than the other. Addison. 

We are not a little pleased to find ev«‘ry green 
/euf swarm with millions of auinuils, that at their 
largest growth are not visible to the naked e>e. 

Addison. 

An animal no bigger than a mite ouiinot api>ear 
jiei fret to the eytit because the sight takes it iii at 
once. Addison. 

Great is used generally in the im¬ 
proper sense; large and big are used 
only occasionally : a noise, a distance, 
a multitude, a number, a power, and 
the like, is termed greats but not large: 
we may, however, speak ^f a large por¬ 
tion, a large share, a large quantity ; 
or of a mind big with conception, or of 
an event big with the fate of nations. 

Among all the Rgurrs of architi'ctnre, there are 
none thai have a greater air than the cuticuve and 
the convex. Addison. 

Sure he that made us witli such large discourse. 
Looking belore and alter, gave us nut 
That capability and godlike reason. 

To rust in us uuus’d. Shakspcare. 

Amazing clouds on clouds continual Iieap’d, 

Qr whirl d tempestuous by the gusty wind, 
t»r silent borne along heavy and slow. 

With the big stores of stiearning oceans charg’d. 

Thomson. 


GREAT, GRAND, SUBLIME. 

These terms are synonymous only in 
their moral application. GREAT simply 
designates extent; GRAND includes 
likewise the idea of excellence and su¬ 
periority. A great undertaking cha¬ 
racterizes only the extent of the under¬ 
taking ; a grand undertaking bespeaks 
its superior excellence: great objects arc 
seen with facility ; grand olijecls are 
viewed with admiration. It is a great 
point to make a person sensible of his 
faults; it should be the grand aim of 


all io aspire after moral and religious 
improvement. 

Grand and SUBLIME are both 
superior to great; but the former 
marks the dimension of greatness; the 
latter, from the Latin subhmiSy design 
nates that of height. A scene may be 
either grand or sublime: it is grand 
as it fills the imagination with its im¬ 
mensity ; it is sublime as it elevates the 
imagination beyond the suriounding 
and less important objects. There it. 
something in the sight of a vast 

army moving forward, as it were by one 
impulse; there is something peculiarly 
sublime in the sight of huge mountains 
and ciaggy el ill’s of ice, shaped into va¬ 
rious fantastic forms. Grand may be 
said either of the works of art or nature: 
sublime peculiaily applicable to the 
works of nature. The Eg) ptiaii pyra¬ 
mids and the ocean are both grand 
objects; a tempestuous ocean is a sub¬ 
lime object. Grand is sometimes ap’plied 
to the mind ; sublime is applied both to 
the thoughts and the expressions. 

There is nothing in thi-. wliob* ait of arflntocturo 
which pleases tlie iiniigiiiatiuii, but us it is gnat, uii- 
cuniniun ui Leautiful. Addison 

Then* is generally in nature sornotliing nutre grand 
anil august than what we meet wnh in thecunusitics 
ofaiU Adduon. 

IJumcr tills his readers with sublime icU‘a.s. 

Addison, 

GRIEVANCE, HARDSHIP. 

GRIEVANCE, from the Latin 
gravis heavy or burdensome, implies 
that which lies heavy at heart. H A RU¬ 
SH IP, from the adjective hardy denotes 
that which presses or bears violently on 
the person. 

Grievance is in general taken for 
that which is done by another to grieve 
or distress: hardship is a particular 
kind of grievance tliat presses upon 
individuals. There are national griev- 
ancesy though not national hardships. 
An infraction of one's rights, an act of 
violence or oppression, are grievances 
to those who are exposed to them, 
whether as individuals or bodies of men: 
an unequal distribution of labour, a 
partial indulgence of one to the detri¬ 
ment of anoth^or, constitute the hardship. 
A weight of taxes, levied in order lo 
support an unjust war, will be esteemed 
u grievance: the partiality and eain ice 
of the cullectur in making it full with 
unequal weight upon particular persons 
will be regarded as a jjeculiaT hardship. 



GRIEVE. 


GROAN. 


4.‘>1 


Men seek a redress of their grievances 
from some hij^^her power than that by 
which they are intlicted: they endure 
their haraships until an opportunity 
offers of getting them removed. 

It is bettor private men sliiiuld have some injus- 
tico (lone tlicni, than a imtiMc grievance fihuuld not 
be redn'S'od. Tins is usually pleaded in defence 
of uU those hardships which fall on particular per¬ 
sons, in particular occasions which could not I)e lore- 
seen w’heu the law was made. Spectator. 


TO GRIEVE, MOURN, LAMENT. 

To GRIEVE (w. A/fUction) is the 
general term; MOURN, like ninan 
and murmw\ being an iinitution of the 
sound ])roduced by pain, is a parti¬ 
cular term. To grieve, in its limited 
sense, is an inward act; to mourn is an 
outward act: the lies altogether 

in the niiiul: the mourning displays 
itself by some outward mark. A man 
grieves for his sins ; he ynourns for the 
loss of his friends. One grieves for that 
which immediately concerns, one's self, 
or that which concerns others; one 
mourns for that which concerns others* 
own grieves oxet the loss of property; 
one mourns the fate of a deceased 
relalivi;. 

A(’h)it(‘>(, th<' roinpaniun ofliii breast, 

(iiii'sydcM/jy by hi» iudo,wilh ei^ual cares (»ppie<-B'd 

llKV.nEN. 

My brother’s friends mul dau;.:hter loft iM'httid. 

False to theiii :ill,tii Fans only kiud; 

K<»r till’ 1 tH“Urn, till giiel or diie disease 

Shall waste the foiin, witusc crime it was to pUn'^e 

I'OPE. 

Grieve is the act of an individual; 
mourn may be the common act of many : 
a nation mourns, though it does not 
grieve, for a public calamity. To griet^e 
ih applicable to domestic troubles; mourn 
may refer to public or private ills. The 
di.stractions of a state will cause many 
to grieve for their own losses, and 
mourn the misfortunes of their country. 

Who fails togrirve when just oera.sion calls, 

Oi gnevt's too much, deserves not to he blessed 

Yotwa. 

Y(* banks that oft nay weary limbs have borne. 

Ye miirmiirinit brooks, that learnt of me to moum, 
Ve birds that tune me with your plaintive lay. 

Ye proves, where love once tnuf;ht my itepa to stray. 

You, ever sweet, nod ever fair, renew 

Your struuis nielodioua. Sir W, Jonk8. 

Gneve and moum are permanent 
sentiments; LAMENT (v. To bewail) 
is a transitory feeling: tlic former are 
produced by substantial causes, which 
come home to the feelings; the latter 
respects things of a more partial, often¬ 
times of a more remote and indifferent. 


nature. A real widow mourns all the 
remainder of her days for the loss of her 
husband ; we lament a thing to day 
which we may forget tomorrow. Mourrt 
and lament are both expressed by some 
outward sign; but the former is com- 
lK)sed and free from all noise; the latter 
displays itself cither in cries or simple 
words. In the moment of trouble, when 
the distress of the mind is at its height, 
It may break out into loud lamentation . 
but cum ill only grieving and mourning 
commence when lamentation ceases. 

Si» cl<»s(* in {Miplar bhadcs, her children gone, 

Thu mother uiglitingale laments alone. Dkydex 

As epithets, grievous, mournful, and 
lamentable have a similar distinction. 
What presses hard or unjustly on per¬ 
sons, their property, connexions, and 
circumstances, is grievous; what 1ouch(;s 
the tender feelings, and tears asunder 
tlie ties of kindred and friendship, is 
mournful', whatever excites a painful 
sensation in our mind is lamentable. 
Famine is a grievous calaiiiit) fur a 
nation: the violent sejiaration of fnend.s 
by death h a mournful event at all 
times, hut particularly so for those who 
are in the prime of life and the fulness 
of expectation; the ignorance which 
some persons discover even in the pre¬ 
sent culti\ated stale of society is truly 
lamentable. 

To a moUiei- grievous, this 
Ortevous to higlvboru Lauu, this dibgracc 
'1 o Ik* alliud lu slrangeni. 1 ’ottkh. 

Ye fiiendless orphans, and ye dowerless niind". 

With eager haste your mourn/u/ tuaii'sKnis leave. 

Sir W’. J(»nkv. 

What dost lliou mean by shakin.; of thv heail • 

Why dost thou look so Badly on iiiv soii^ 

W hut menus that head upon that bieast ufthiue^ 
Why holds thine uve that lumentabie rheum, 

Like u proud river peering o’er his bounds' 

MlAKSrEARE. 

TO GROAN, MOAN. 

GROAN and MOAN are both ono- 
inatojx?ias, from the sounds which they 
express. Groan is a deep sound pro¬ 
duced by hard breathing: 7noan is a 
plaintive long-drawn sound produced by 
the organs of utterance. The groan pro¬ 
ceeds involuntarily ns an expression of 
severe pain, either of body or mind: the 
moan proceeds often from the desire of 
awakening attention or exciting com¬ 
passion. D}'ing groam are uttered in 
the agonies of death: the moans of a 
wounded sufferer are sometimes the 
only resource he has left to make his 
destitute case known. 

2g2 
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GUARANTEE. 


Tlie plain ox, whose toil, 

Vntieiil and ever ready, ch>tlu‘s the himl 
\tiitli u!l the |H>nip ot h.tnvst, shall he 
And 8tr»f{i;liu(' groan l)enuath tlie cruel hands 
K’en of the clow u he feeds ? Thomson. 

The fair Alexis lov'd, but lov’d in vain. 

And uiiderueath the beecheu ahade, alone. 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 

Dryokn. 


GROSS, COARSE. 

GROSS derives its meaning in this 
application from the Latin crassus thick 
from fat, or that whicli is of common 
materials. COARSE, v. Coarse. 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral application. Grossness of habit 
is opposed to delicacy; coarseness to 
softness and refinement. A person be¬ 
comes gross by an unrestrained indul¬ 
gence of his sensual appetites, par¬ 
ticularly in eating and drinking ; he is 
coarse from the stant of polish either as 
to his mind or manners. A gross sen¬ 
sualist approximates very nearly to the 
brute ; he sets aside all moral considera¬ 
tions; he indulges himself in the open 
face of day in defiance of all decency: 
a coarse person approaches nearest to 
the savage, whose roughness of humor 
and inclination have not been refined 
down by habits of restraining his own 
will, and complying Mith the will of an¬ 
other. A gross expression conveys the 
idea of that which should be‘kept from 
the view of the mind, which shocks the 
moral Reeling ; a coarse expression con¬ 
veys the idea of an unseemly sentiment 
in the mind of the speaker. The repre¬ 
sentations of the Deity by any sensible 
image is gross^ because it gives us a low 
and grovelling idea of a sujierior being; 
the doing a kindness, and making the 
receiver at the same time sensible of 
your superiority and his dependence, in¬ 
dicates great coarseness in the character 
of the fhvourer. 

A certain preparation if requisile for the enjoy¬ 
ment of devotion in its whole extent: not only must 
the life be relornied from grosn eiiorniilief, but tbe 
heart must have undergone that change which the 
Gospel demand!. Hlair. 

The refined pleaiures of a pious mind arc, in many 
respects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. 

Ulaik. 


GROSS, TOTAL. 

GROSS is connected with the word 
great: from the idea of size which enters 
into the original meaning of this term is 
derived tliat of quantity : TOTAL, from 
the Latin totus^ signifies literally the 


whole: the gross implies that from 
whicli nothing has been taken: the 
total signifies that to which nothing 
need be added: the gross sum includes 
every thing without regard to what it 
may be ; the total includes every thing 
which one wishes to include; we may, 
therefore, deduct from the gross that 
which does not immediately belong to 
it; but the total is that which admits 
of no deduction. The gross weight in 
trade is applicable to any article, the 
whole of w’hich, good or bad, pure or 
dross, is included in opposition to the 
neat w^eight; the totaJ amount supposes 
all to be included which ought to form a 
part, in opposition to any smaller 
amounts or subdivisions; when em¬ 
ployed in the improper sense, they pre¬ 
serve the same distinction : things are 
said to be taken or considered in the 
gross^ that is, in the large and compre- 
hensi\e way, one with another ; things 
are said to undergo a total change. 

I have more than one** fouml fault with tliose ge 
neiiil leflectiuus whtrh striWe at kingdomv or rorii 
numuealths in the Auuimin 

Nutiire if eitiler oullected into one Mai, oi din'ti'^eU 
and Uiatiibuted. llACi’N. 

TO GUARANTEE, BE SECURITY, BE 
RESPONSIBLE, WARRANT. 

GUARANTEE and WARRANT 
are both derived from the Teutonic 
w'dhren to defend or make safe and 
binding ; SECURITY, from secure (v. 
Certain), has the same original mean¬ 
ing: RESPONSIBLE iv. Amenable). 

To guarantee and be security have 
respect to what is done for others; to be 
responsible respecls what is done by 
one’s self or others; to warrant, 
what is done by one’s self only. To 
guarantee is applied to matters of pub¬ 
lic or private interest; to be security, to 
private matters only. The larger go¬ 
vernments frequently guarantee for the 
performance of stipulations entered into 
by minor powers; one man becomes 
security to another for the payment of 
a sum of money by a third person. 
Guarantee may be taken for the person 
or thing that guarantees. 

The ptmple of England, then, are willing to tfust 
to the eympathy of regicidff the guarantee of (he 
British niuaarcliy. B^rxe, 

One is security for another in pecuniary 
concerns, but he is responsible for his 
own conduct or that of others he be¬ 
comes a security by virtue of his con- 
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tract, as one tradesman becomes security 
f»>i another, be is resp<msible by virtue 
of his relative oiHce or situation ; mas¬ 
ters are responsible for the conduct of 
their servants; a gaoler is responsible 
for the safe custody of the prisoner; 
every man is responsible lor that which 
i;< placed under his charge. To war¬ 
rant IS applied to commercial transac¬ 
tions : one; warrants the goodness of any 
commodity that is sold. 

Wli.tt .1 (Irfadfitl ihiti;,' is a army, for the 

cunduot III' the whole, or any )»art ot which, no otic 
IS responsihle ItuUKK 

llichnnl Cromwell desired only iecurtty for the 
debts he had cuutriicled. iltruNi’T. 

The warrant serves to indemnify 
af^ainst loss, or, m a mural sense, to 
protect ajjaiiist censure, to give a sanc¬ 
tion to. 

No m.iii'a mi*.t.rke will he able to wnrrnnf .in un- 
ju'il surmise, much less jUhtU'y a luUc ceuMire. 

SoUlH. 

TO (iU.VKD, DKKF.ND, WATCH. 

GUARD is but a variation of ward, 
whivh is ronnected with the German 
wiihren to look to. DEFEND, r Ap(y- 
/o» 7 /, and ti) defend. WATCH anti 
WAKE are in the German,ike. waeken 
Id vvateli, J.atin r/if/'/ watchful, vi^eo to 
flourish, and Greek a-yaXXw to exult or 
be 111 spirits. 

To ^uard, in its lartresl sense, com- 
pre’.ends both watching i\\\i\d*fendin"^ 
that IS, both the p-eveiuing the attack 
and the resisting it when it is made. 
Ill the reitricteil .sen^e, \o "uard is pro¬ 
perl) to keep oft’ an enemy ; to defend 
IS to drive him away when he makes 
the attack. The soldier fruards the 
pahu‘e of the king in lime of peace, and 
defends his country in time of war. 

Fixo'l on dt'hMicf, tin* Trojiiis art* not -.low 
To^i/ard their t tore from an fXjK’cU’d loi*. 

I>RVl>KKr. 

Forthwith on all sides to his aid w'n>< lun, 
lly ittigfU rnuuy und st oii^, w ho interiioH'd 
Ihftnve. M i i/i on. 

IVaft h, like ^uard^ consists in huiking 
to the danger, but it does not neces¬ 
sarily imply the use of any means to 
prevent the danger: he who watches 
may only give an alarm. 

Ihit in hig duty prompt at exery call 

II« mUcfCti and wept, he pray’d, and folt fir all 

Cjuj.»»MrTU. 

In the impro^ier application they have 
a similar sense : modesty guards Icraale 
honor ; clothing defends against the in¬ 


clemency of the weather: a person who 
wants to escape watches his opportunity 
to slip out unobserved. 

One of the principal charjtet which Stanhope hud 
reciMved from hig triends in England, wag to be no 
iiig guard against the intrigues of Sunderland. 

CoXE. 

And here th’ accego a gloomy grove defends. 

And here th* uuuavigahle lake exlends. Dbyokn. 

Itut Hee the well-plum'd hearse comes nodding ou, 
.Stately and slow, and pru]>erly attended 
Ity the wliole sable trilie, tbat paiiitul watvh 
Tue sick man's door, and live ui>un the dead. 

Ulair. 

GUARD, SENTINEL. 

These terms are employed to desig¬ 
nate those who arc employed for the 
protection of either persons or things. 
GUARD has been explained above (i?. 
To ffuard); SENTINEL, in French 
seniinelle, is properly a species of guard, 
namely, a imlitarv guard in the time of 
a campaign ; any one may he set as 
guard u\er property, who is empowered 
to keep off* ever)' intruder by force ; hut 
the sentinel acts in the army as the 
watch (r. To guard) m ihc police, 
rather to obhcrtc the motions of tlie 
enemy than to repel any force. 

F.isl as hi* could In* si;;hin« quilH tin* walls, 

And thiisi dciyceudtug, on llu* guards lu* c.ilN. Fove 

Unc of tlip srnfrf){'l\ who stood ou the stag** to 
present di>.ord**r baitit into leuis Stkm.e 

They are figuratively applied to other 
objects; the guard in this caxe acts on 
ordinary occuaions, the sentinel in the 
inouitMiis of danger. 

MinIcsiI) is not only an uruumeut but a ^tiard to 
virtue Aopison. 

Ckiuscicnce is the u-niincl of \ irtue. Johnson. 

GUARD, GUARDIAN. 

These words are derived from the 
verb guard (r. To guard) ; hut they 
lune acquired a (listincl uiiice. G UARD 
IS used either in the literal or figurative 
sense; GUARDIAN only in the im- 
pro|wr sense. Guard is applied either 
to persons or thing^; guardian only to 
persons. In application to persons, the 
guard is temporary; the guardian is 
fixed and permanent: the guard only 
guards against external evils; the 
guardian takes upon him the office of 
parent, counsellor, and director : when a 
liouse is in danger of being attacked, a 
person may sit up as a guard; when a 
])arent is dead, a guardian supplies his 
place; we expect from a guard nothing 
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GUESS. 


GUIDE 


but Imman assistance; but from our acts of the mind: toin its propet 
guardiun anj?el we may expect super- sense, is a supernatural act; in this 
natural assistance. sense the heathens affected to divine 


Him Hermes to Achilles shall convey. 

Qunrd of his life, nud partner of his way. Pufb. 

Ye guidt's and guardians of our Argivc race! 

Come all lei gen’rous rage your arms employ, 

Aud save Fatrocius ftom the dogs of Troy. Pop*. 

TO GUARD AGAINST, TAKE HEED. 

Both these terras imply express care 
on the part of the agent; hut the former 
is used with regard to external or internal 
e\ils, the latter only with regard to in¬ 
ternal or mental evils: in an enemy’s 
country it is essential to be particularly 
on ones guards for fear of a surprise; 
in diflicult matters, where we are liable to 
err, it is of importance to TAKE HEED 
lest we run from one extreme to another: 
young men, on ihcir entrance into life, 
cannot be too much on their GUARD 
AGAINST associating with those who 
w'ould lead them into expensive plea¬ 
sures; in slippery paths, w hether phy¬ 
sically or morally understood, it is neces¬ 
sary to take heed how we go. 

One Mould t.ike more tluui onliu.iry care to guard 
Olio’s sell particular iinperU'ctioti (change- 

.ilileiipss), li« cause It i.h lliai m liicii oui nature very 
stioiigly iiiclititis us to. Aooison. 

Tnhe'Jtcod i}( that dieadful triUuual wheio it will 
la.l be enough to sav that 1 thought tin a or 1 he.iid 
ih.il. SoriH 

TO GUESS, CONJECTURE, DIVINE. 

GUESS, in Soxon and Low German 
gissen, is connected with the word ghosts 
and the German &c. spirit, signi¬ 

fying the action of a spirit. CONJEC- 
'J’URE. r. Conjecture. DIVINE, from 
tlie Latin divinus and dem a god, sig¬ 
nifies to think and know a.s a god. 

We guess that a thing actually is; 
we conjecture that which may he : wo 
guess that it is a certain hour; we con- 
jecture as to the meaning of a person's 
actions. Guessing is opposed to the 
certain knowledge of a thing; conjec¬ 
turing is opposed to the full conviction 
of a thing: a child guesses at that por¬ 
tion of Ins lesson which he has not pro¬ 
perly learned ; a fanciful person em¬ 
ploys conjecture where he cannot draw 
any positive conclusion. 

And these dlssovcric* make us all coufegs 

That giibluiiary scieiicu ig but gue>s. Dkmiam. 

Now hear the (1 ret inn fraud, and from this one 
Vofijgctut c all the rest. I >noi a m. 

To guess and to conjcchne ^vo naluial 


that which was known only to an 
Omniscient Being; and impostors in 
our time presume to divine in matters 
that are set above the reach of human 
comprehension. The term is, however, 
employed to denote a species of guess¬ 
ing in different matters, as to divine 
the meaning of a mystery. 

W'ttlking they talk'd, and fruitlcsgly divin'd 
What friend the pnegtegg by thoge worda design'd. 

DuvniiN. 

GUEST, VISITOR, OR VISITANT. 

GUEST, from the northern lan¬ 
guages, signifies one who is entertained; 
VISITOR or VISITANT is the one 
who pays the visit. The guest i.>> to the 
visitor as the species to the genus: 
every guest is a visitor, but every ri-^ifor 
is not a gurst ; the rii,{tor siini>ly come.-* 
to sec the person, and enjoj sm ial in 
(ercourse; but the guest also iiartakcs 
of hospitality: we are visitors at the 
tea-table, at the card-table, and round 
the fire; we are guests at the festise 
bi-ard. 

Stime great Ihmi^sI from he.tv’n 
To UH ptMliAps ho briiigg, .iiid wilt \ouch>at»! 

Tills <i<iy tu be our gvesL M tlioh 

,N<t pU.uv with a loflj gate he w.ints, 

T .idiuil the tides* ol early visitanti. Dkyubn 

GUtDE, RULE. 

GUIDE is to RULE as the genus to 
the hpeeies: every rule is n guide to a 
certain extent; but i\\o guide is often 
that whicli exceeds the rule. The 
guide, in the moral sense, as in the 
proper sense, goes with us, and points 
out the exact path; it does not permit 
us to err either to the right or left: the 
rule marks out a line, beyond which we 
may not go; but it leaves us to trace 
the line, and consequently to fail either 
on the one side or other. The Bible is 
our best guide for moral practice; its 
doctrines, as interpreted in the articles 
of the Christian church, ai*e the best rule 
of faith. 

You must flrgt amdy to rrlighu as the gutd^i of 
lift*, bultirt y«)u can have rrcuurse to it as the ri'Aigi* 
of borniw. U1.AIH 

There in nonirthing so wild, and y(*t so solemn, ii; 
Shiikitpeare's Hpeecheg of his ghu-ls ami fauies. aud 
the like imaginary iieiHoiis. timl wc cniinot fitrbfai 
thinkiiiK them nutmal, though wc ha\(> iiu rwht by 
which tojiHlge tlieni. AooinoN. 
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GUILTLESS, INNOCENT, HARMLESS. 

GUILTLESS, without guilty is more 
than INNOCENT: innocence^ from 
noceo to hurt, extends no further than 
the quality of not hurting by any direct 
act; guiltless comprehends’the quality 
of not intending to hurt: it is possible, 
t hcrefore, to be innocent without being 
guiltless, though not vice versa; he 
who wishes for the death of another is 
woiguiltless^ though lie may he innocent 
of the crime of murder. Guiltless seems 
to regard a man’s general condition; 
innore,nt his particular conditi in: no 
man is guiltless in the sight of God, for 
no man is exempt from the guilt of sin; 
hut he may be innocent in the sight of 
men, or innocent of all such intentional 
offences as render him obnoxious to his 
lellow-creatures. Guiltlessness was 
that happy state of jierfection which 
men lost at the fall; innocence is that 
lelative or comparative state of perfec¬ 
tion which IS attainable here on earth: 
the highest state of innocence is an ig¬ 
norance of evil. 

Ah t why iitioald all mnnkiod 
Fur one man's fault thus guiUleu Ik* cundi'mird, 
if (futitlettf Hut from me wiiut can proceed 
Hilt all corrupt ? Mn.Tol*. 

When Adam sect the tcTeral change* of nature 
iImmiI him, lie .'ippcnrs ill u disorder ot mind miitahle 
til one will) hud lurleitod both his mnwcnce and his 
happiness. Aopison. 

Guiltless is in the proper sense ap¬ 
plicable only to the condition of man; 
and. when up])lied to things, it still has a 
reference to the person: innocent is 
eijudlly applicable to persons or things; 
a person is innocent W'ho has not com¬ 
mitted any injury, or has not any direct 
tmrpose to commit any injury ; or a con¬ 
versation is innocent which is free from 
what is liurtful. liinocentouH HARM¬ 
LESS both reconimeiid themseUes as 
qualitiesnegativel) good: the\ designate 
a freedom either in the person or thing 
from injuring, and differ only in regard 
to the natui*e of the injury : innocence rc- 
spects moral injury, ana harmless phy¬ 
sical injury: a person is innocent who is 
free from moral impurity and wicked pur¬ 
poses ; he is harmless if he have not 
the power or disposition to commit any 
violence ; a diversion is innocent which 
has nothing in it likely to corrupt the 
morals; a game is harmless which is 
not likely to inflict any wound, or en¬ 
danger the health. 

But firom the mountt. u'e Krasty aldo 
A guUtl^t fi*a»t 1 brhig; 

4 Mrin with fiuiti and bi »!>a Bu;ti>Uod, 

Ami water hum the epilu;!. Uoldsmith 


A man should endeavour to make the sphere ol 
his innocent pleasures ns wide as {M>ssiblc, that lie 
muy retire Into them with safety. AnntauN. 

Full on his breast the Tri^an arrow fell, 

Hut harmlets bounded from the plated steel. 

Aneisow 

GUISE, HABIT 

GUISE and wise are both derived 
from the northern languages, and de¬ 
note the manner; but the former is em¬ 
ployed for a particular or distinguished 
manner of ilress. HABIT, from the 
Latin halntus a habit, fashion, or form, 
IS taken for a settled or permanent 
mode of dress. 

The guise is that which is unusual, 
and often only occasional; the habit is 
that which is usual amongst particular 
clashes: a person sometimes assumes 
the guise of a peasant, in order the 
better to conceal himself; he wlio de¬ 
votes himself to the clerical piofcssioii 
puts on the habit of a clerg) man. 

Anuhis, Sphinx. 

Idols of aritiipio gutte. nnd horiioil Pau, 

TerriGc moostnniB sliapek! livFit, 

For His Ihi* mind llial make* Hit* Ixxly rirli, 

And as Ute sun hreaks through tin* d.irkt'-l i-'oud 
So honour appeareth m the roeanosl /tube. 

SUAKhl'r AH* 

GULF, ABYSS'. 

GULF, in Greek koXttoc from k*oiXoc 
hollow, is applied literally in the sense 
of a deep concave receptacle for water, 
as the gulf of Venice. ABYSS, in 
Greek afiveaor, compounded of a ]>riva- 
tive and (ivaaoc a bottom, signi&cb lite¬ 
rally a bottomless pit. 

One is o^e^wheimed in o gulf; it 
carries with it the idea of liquiditv and 
profundity, into which one inevitably 
sinks never to rise: one is )o>t in an 
abyss; it carries with it the iflea of im- 
miense profundity, into which lie who is 
cast never reaches a bottom, nor is able 
to return to the top: an insatiable vo¬ 
racity is the characteristic idea in the 
signification of this term. 

A gulf a capacious bosom, which 
holds w’lihin il>elf and buries all objects 
that sutler themselves to sink into it, 
without allowing them the possibility of 
escape; hell is represented as a fiery 
gulf into which evil spirits are plungwl, 
and remain perpetually overwhelmed 
a guilty mind may be said, figuratively, 
to be plunged into a gulf of w’oe or 
despair, when filled with the hovrul 
sense of its enormities. An abyss pre¬ 
sents nothing but uninlerminabic spaci* 
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wbicb bas neither beginning nor end ; 
be does wisely who does not venture in, 
or who retreats before he has plunged 
too deep to retrace his footsteps: us the 
ocean, in the natural sense, is a great 
abyss; so are metaphysics an immense 
cUtyss, into which the human mind pre- 
ci])itutes Itself only to be bewildered. 

sin and cleatli amain 

Following,' his track, such was the will uf heav'n. 
l*.iv’d aftfi him a hnwid and beaten wiy 
^}\ui the d.uk abyss^ whust‘ lanliiig guif 

endur'd a biidge uf wuud'ruus leuKtli, 

Fruni hell continu'd. MiltoK. 

Ills bmad-w iti^'*d vessel drinks the whelming tide, 

11 td in the liosom uf the black abyss- TiiuMsuif* 


H. 

TO HAPPEN, CHANCE. 

To HAPPEN, that is, to fall out by 
a hap, is to CHANCE (v. Chance^ for¬ 
tune), as the genus to the species; 
whafever chances happens, but not vice 
Happen respects all events 
without including any collateral idea; 

comprehends, likewise, the idea 
of the cause and order of events; what¬ 
ever comes to pass happens', whether 
regularly in the course of things, or 
particularly and out of the order; what¬ 
ever chances happens altogether without 
concert, intention, and eften without re¬ 
lation to any other thing. Accidents 
happen daily which no human foresight 
could prevent; the newspapers contain 
an account of all that happens m the 
course of the day or week: listeners and 
busy-bodies are ready to catch every 
word that chances to fall in their 
hearing. 

With equul mind wliut tuLpjtens let us beiir, 

Nur Joy, uor grieie tou much fur things beyund our 
care. Dhydics, 

An idiot chancing to live within the aotiiid uf u 
cluck, always (imused iiiniself witlicuuiitiiig thf hum 
of the (lay; whenever llte cluck itruck ; but the dork 
being spoiled by accident, the idiul cuutiuued tocuiiiit 
the hour without the help of it. Aooihun. 

HAPPINESS, FELICITV, BLISS, 
BLESSEDNESS, BEATITUDE. 

HAPPINESS signifies the state of 
being happy, FELICITY, in Latin 
felicitas^ ivomfelix happy, most pro¬ 
bably comes from the Greek youth¬ 
ful, youth being the ago of purest cn- 
jojment. BLISS, BLESSEDNESS, 
signify the state or proinirly of being 


blessed, BEATITUDE, from the Latin 
beatus, signifies the property of being 
happy in a superior degree. 

Happiness comprehends that aggre¬ 
gate of pleasurable sensations whicli we 
derive from external objects; it is the 
ordinary term which is employed alike 
in the colloquial or the philosophical 
style: felicity is a higher expression, 
comprehending inward enjoyment, or 
an aggregate of inward pleasure, with¬ 
out regard to the source whence they 
are derived: bliss is a still higher terra, 
expressing more than either hapjdness 
or felicity, both as to the degree and 
nature of the enjoyment Happiness 
is the thing adapted to our present con¬ 
dition, and to the nature of our being, os 
a compound of body and soul; it is im¬ 
pure in its nature, and variable in de¬ 
gree ; it is sought for by various means 
and with great eagerness; but it often 
lies much more within our reach tlian 
we are apt to imagine: it is not to he 
found in the possession of great wealth, 
of great power, of great dominions, ol 
great splendour, or the unbounded in¬ 
dulgence of any one appetite or d sire ; 
but in mod crate possessions, with a 
heart tempered by religion and virtue, 
for the enjoyment of that which God 
has bestowed upon us: it is, therelbre, 
not so unequally distributed as some 
ba\e been led to conclude. 

Ah! whither now arc fled 
'I’liosc ilriMnis of {'realDenh? lhu»e unsulul bopeM 
Of happtiu'ss f Tiiom.su.v. 

No greater/ih'c'Vo can gciiiiiM uttuiu than ih.i! of 
liavinu |>urilifil itiU’liuctuiil pliMMirc, M'punilufl iiiiiih 
Irum indecency, and wit fium licviitiuiniueHa 

JoiiNtiON. 

Tlie fund ooul. 

Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bhss. 

Still pumta th’ illume form. Thomson. 

Happiness admits of degrees, since 
every individual is placed in difierent 
circumstances, cither of body or mind, 
which lit him to be more or less hajpy. 
Felicity is not regarded in the sanie 
light; it is that which is positive and 
independent of all circumstances: do¬ 
mestic felicity-, and conjugal felicity, 
are regarded as moral enjoyments, ab- 
siracted fium every thing which can 
ser\e as an alloy. Bliss is that uliich 
is purely spiritual; it has its source in 
the imagination, and rises above the 
ordinary level of human enjoyments: of 
earthly bliss little is known but in poetry; 
uf heavenly bliss we form but an imper¬ 
fect conception' from the utmost stretch 
of our powers. Blessedness is a term of 
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spiritual import, which refers to the 
hapjjy condition of those who enjoy the 
Divine favour, and are permitted to 
have a foretaste of heaxenly bliss^ by 
the exaltation of their minds above 
earthly happiness. Beatitude denotes 
the quality of happiness only which is 
most exalted ; namely, heavenly hiippi- 
ness. 

In tin* descripkinn of Ywav.'n and hHl wo nr«surety 
iiitorc*<.ti-d, a<t au are all t< roaide hereafter either in 
the re{{iims of lion or ur iif hint. JuHNitON. 

So Holid n coiiifurt to mtMi. under nil the troubles 
aiii* aillu tioiis of this Murlil, is tliat Arm asKitratii’e 
wliif'i* llu* C'hristian religion us of n futureAnp- 
7>t/i«'5.v, KH to brini; even the I'reatest miseiies which 
ill lliib we ureliable to,in some sense, under tho 
iiotiuii of Lu\iiedness. Tii.i.ursoN. 

As in the noxt world, so in this, the only solid 
Idessiiii's an* owing to the ^iMMltie'iS of the iniud, iH>t 
itie extent of tiie -apacit) , literiiiship here is tut 
einainitiun from Ihe same souice us bviititude there. 

Foi'k. 


HAPPy, FORTUNATE. 

HAPPY and FORTUNATE are 
both applied to ihe extornal circum¬ 
stances of a man ; but the former con¬ 
veys the i<lca of tiiat wiiicli is abstract¬ 
edly ^oud, the latter implies rather 
uliat is avfreeul)le to one’s wishes. A 
tnun is futjtpy in Ins marriage, in his 
children, in his connexions and the like; 
be is./o/7//wa/e in his trading concerns. 
Ua]Ypy excludes the idea of chance; 
jortnnate e.xcludcs the idea of jicrsonal 
etlort: a man is hajipy in the )iossession 
of what ho gels; he is fortunate in 
getting it. 

O happtf. ii 111* kiipw his happy st.ite, 

Tlu» swiiiti, wlio, lr«T loiiii Imsiiifss uiul didmti*, 
Ui'ivivrs his i-asy lo d Ironi li.ituTf's h.tud. 

And just ri-turiis ul cuili\<iti‘il l.uid. Dhtdik. 

Visit the Hiid most ^ir funn/t’ on vnrtli o.dy 

w ith slueplcss iii;:litii, diMirdcr iiny siiiKleorg.iuot the 
M iisi' 4 , and \uu »hall prfKCMitb si-u hi!. trait'U 

v.iui»li. Ulaik. 

In the improper sense they bear a 
similar analogy. A hajyf)y thought, a 
iuippy expression, a hapjnj turn, a 
haprjnj event, and the like, denote a 
degree of ]K>siti\e oxeellcnee ; k\ fortu¬ 
nate idea, a fortunate circumstance, a 
fortunate event, are all relatively con¬ 
sidered, with regard to the wishes and 
views of the individual. 

'Tif mniiifi'sk that particular age* ha%e been 
more happy than others iu the |iruduclioii of great 
niiMi. Dkvokn. 

Homer is les4 fartumre iu hit subject than Virgil. 

lll.AIR. 

HARBOR, HAVEN, PORT. 

The idea of a resting-place for vessels 
IS common to these terms, of which 


HARBOR is general, and the two 
others specific in their signification. 
Harbor, from the Teutonic herbergen 
to shelter, carries with it little more 
than the common idea of affording a 
resting or anchoring place. HAVEN 
from the Teutonic haben to have or 
hold, conve}s the idea of security. 
PORT, from the Lai in pnrius and porta 
a gate, conveys the idea of an inclosure. 
A huven is a natural harbor; a port is 
an artificinl harbor. We characterize 
an harbor us commodious; a haven as 
snug and secure; a port as safe and 
easy of access. A commercial country 
profiU by the excellence and number of 
Its harbors ; it ^alues itself on the secu¬ 
rity of its havens, and increases the 
number of its ports aecordiiigly. A 
ve^scl goes into a fuirbor only for a sea¬ 
son : It remains in a haven for a per¬ 
manency ; It seeks a port as the desti¬ 
nation of its VO) age. Mercha.itmcn 
arc peipctually going in and out of a 
harbor: a distressed vessel, at a dis¬ 
tance fium home, seeks some haven in 
which It may winter; the w’cary mariner 
looks to the port not as the termination 
of iii.^ labour, hut as the commencement 
of all his cnjo)meiits. 

Bill litri* fclic comes 

In tlic calm hnrh»ur of whose gentle breast 
My tempi'ht bcuteii soul may bafely rest. DavoKN. 

Sif.‘ ilm»* the war her course the vessel steers. 

The haven gaiu U, the pilot drops hU fears. 

Snint rv 

What though our p.ittsage through this world ht* 
tiexer stnrui> uud tempckiuous, we shall uiriie .-a 
a s lie jwrt. Til.i.uiitoN. 


TO HARBOR, SHELTER, LODGE. 

The idea of giving a resting place is 
common to these terms : but HA RBOR 
(r. To foster) is used mostly in a bad 
sense:* SHELTER (v. Asylum) in an 
indefinite sense; LODGE, in French 
ioge. is connected wutli the German 
Itrgen to lie, in an indifferent sense. 
One harbors that which ought not to 
find, room anywhere; one shelters that 
which cannot find security elsewhere ; 
one lodges that which wants a resting 
place. Thieves, traitors, conspirators, are 
harbored by those who have an interest 
in securing them from detection: either 
the wTcked or the unfortunate may bo 
sheltered from the evil with which they 
are threatened ; travellers are lodged as 
occii.sion may retjuire. 

My Indv bids mti toll you that, tlunigli slit; harbort 
xitii.’i* lirr UMcl*’, shot nothing oLit’ii to your di» 
onion. SHAKsrxAmn 
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The heft sh^lterg her first bnxwi of chirkens »ilh 
all the prudence that she e>er attain*. Joiinsok. 

My lord was lodged in the duke’s castle. 

HoVTBIjL. 

As the word harbor does not, in its 
original sense, mean anything moro 
than affording a temporary e^itertain- 
ment, it may be taken in a good sense 
for an act of hospitality. 

We owe this old house the same kind of pratitudo 
that we do to an old friend who harbours us in his de¬ 
clining condition, nay even in his last extremity. 

PovK. 

Harbor and shelter are said of things 
in the sense of giving a harbor or 
shelter; lodge in the sense of being a 
resting place: furniture harbors vermin, 
trees shelter from the rain, a ball lodges 
in the breast; so in the moral sense, a 
man harbors resentment, ill-will, evil 
thoughts, and the like; he shelters 
himself from a charge by retorting it 
upon his adversary; or a particular 
passion may be lodged in the breast, or 
ideas lodged in the mind. 

She harbours in her breaht a furious hate 
(Atid thou shult fiod the dire effects too late); 

Fix'd ou revenge, and obstinate to die. Dbyoxii. 

In vain I strove to check my growing flam*. 

Or sht-Uer passion under friendship’s name: 

You saw mj heart. Prior. 

They too are tempered high. 

With liiingcr stung, and wild ueces-sit}. 

Nor lodges pity in their shaggy breast. TnoBisoiir. 


HARD, FIRM, SOLID. 

Thr close adherence of the compo¬ 
nent parts of a body constitutes HARD¬ 
NESS. The close adherence of differ¬ 
ent bcKlies to each other constitutes 
FIRMNESS (p. Fixed). That is hard 
which will not yield to a closer com¬ 
pression ; that is firm which will not 
yield so as to produce a separation. Ice 
is hard^ as far as it respects itself; when 
it resists every pressure; itis^rm, with 
regard to the water which it covers, 
when it is so closely bound as to resist 
every weight without breaking. 

1 see you labouring tlimiigh all your in^onve 
niencps of the rough roads, the hatd saddle, the 
trotting horse, and what not Pofe. 

The loosen'd ice 

Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the {jointed stone, 

A crybt.il pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemeuted>rm. Tuomsoit. 

Hard and SOLID respect the in¬ 
ternal constitution of bodies, and the 
adherence of the component parts; but 
hard denotes a much closer degree of 
adherence than solid • the hard is op¬ 


posed to the soft; the solid to the fluid 
every haid body is by nature solids 
although every solid body is not hard 
Wood is always a solid body, but it is 
sometimes hard^ and sometimes soft 
water, when congealed, is a solid body, 
and admits of different degrees of 
hardness. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that the hardest 
bodies are so porous that if all matter were com 
pressed to perfect solidity it might be coiitaiueil in n 
cube of a few feet. ‘ Johxson. 

In the improper application, hard¬ 
ness is allied to insensibility ; frnwess 
to fixedness; solidity to substantialily 
a hard man is not to be acted upon by 
any tender motives ; ii firm man is not 
to be turned from his purpose; a solid 
man holds no purposes that are not 
well founded. A man is hardened in 
that which is bad, by being made in 
sensible to that which is good ; a man 
is co7tfirmed in anj thing goocl or bad, 
by being rendered less disposed to la) 
it aside; his mind is consolidated b) 
acquiring fresh motives for action. 

Plenty and peace breed cowanls; haritness eri‘r 
Of hardiness is muther. ShaksI'f.aui-. 

Iti >our friendships and eontiediutis thii rule m 
particiil.irl) useful ; let \oiir firmness nml vigour pie- 
serve and iuvilc attuchmeiits Uj vuti. 

KKill l,l>. 

This subject of mineral wiiter<< would utTorii an 
ocean uf mutter were one to cunijtile a solid diHcourM* 
of it. n(j\vM.i,. 

A co|)i(»tis manner of express'on give> Mtreiigili 
nnd weight to 0111 idras, whieh Ireipienlly iitukes 
iinpiesHioiih n{M)n the mind, as non doi-s ii|;K>n 
bullies, rather by reix-.ited strokes than a single 
blow. Ml uMuiu's Letters or Pi.ikji 

HARD, CALLOUS, HARDKNKD, 
OUDURATE. 

HARD is here, as in the formci 
case {v. lJard)t the general term, and 
the rest particular: hardt in its must 
extensive physical sense, denotes the 
property of resisting the action of ex¬ 
ternal force, so as not to undergo any 
change in its form, or separation in Us 
parts: CALLOUS is that species of 
the hard, in application to the skin, 
which arises from its dryness, and the 
absence of all nervous susceptibility. 
Hard and callous are likewise applied 
in the moral sense; but hard denotes 
the absence of tender feeling, or the 
property of resisting any impression 
which tender objects are apt to produce ; 
callous denotes the property of not 
vielding to the force of motives to 
aulion. A hard heart cannot be moved 
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by the sight of misery, let it be pre¬ 
sented in ever so affecting a form: a 
callous mind is not to be touched 
by any persuasion^ however powerful. 
Hard does not designate any circum¬ 
stance of its existence or origin: we 
may be hard from a variety of causes; 
but callousness arises from the indul¬ 
gence of vices, passions, and the pursuit 
of vicious practices. When we speak 
of a person as hard^ it simply de¬ 
termines what he is: if we speak of him 
as callous, it refers also to what he was, 
and from wliat he is become so. 

Su-h woes 

Not eVn tha htirdetl of our foon could hear. 

Nor Btvru Ulyssus tell without a tear. liavDPV. 

lly ileRrwB the grows caUuuS, and loses that 
ex^uiBitc rcliah of trifles. Uebksley. 

Callous, HARDEN ED, and OBDU¬ 
RATE are all employed to designate 
a morally deprated character; but cal' 
hmsness beh)ng> oropcrly to the heart 
and conscience; hardened to both the 
heart and the understanding; obdurate 
more particulaily to the will. Callous^ 
tiess is the ijr.-^t stage of hardness in 
umimI depravity; it may exiNt in the 
iiil'ant mind, on its first tasting the 
poisonous pleasures of vice, wiihout being 
ticijuainted with i(s remote conse- 
iliienee-s. A hardened state is the 
Work of time; it arises from a con¬ 
tinued course of \icc, w hich becomes as 
it w'ere habitual, and w holly unfits a 
per.-ou for admitting of any other im¬ 
pressions: ohdurujc'y is the last stage of 
mural hurdness, which supposes the 
whole mind to be obstinately bent on 
vice. A child discovers himself to be 
callous, when the entreaties, threats, or 
punishments of a parent cannot awaken 
in him a single sentiment of contrition; 
a youth discovers himself to he hard¬ 
ened when he begins to take a pride 
and a pleasure in a vicious career; a 
man shuas himself to be when 

he betrays a settled and confirmed pur¬ 
pose to pursue his abandoned course, 
without regard to consequences. 

I.t('(>ntiouBnc4ii h.id to long iKiMstui fur sharpness 
of wit and nreutnessof miud. tnat the im 

KTt>wn cnlious, L' Ut. i nAsat.. 

lIiH harden'd heart, not prayers, nor threat«*niugs 

move; 

Kutu and tho guds had stopp'd his ears tu lo^e. 

Diitden. 

Round he throws his buleful eyes. 

1'h«tt witiiessM huge afl1*ction nnd clisniiiy. 

Min’d with Qbdurate pride and Hte.idfast iutle. 

Mii.Toir. 


HARD, HARDY, INSENSIBLE, UN¬ 
FEELING. 

HARD (v. Hard) may either be ap¬ 
plied to that which makes resistance to 
external impressions, or that which 
presses with a force upon other objects 
H ARDY, w'hich is only a variation of 
hard, is applicable only in the first 
case: thus, a person’s skin may he 
Aarrf, which is not easily acted upon; 
but the person is said to be hardy who 
can withstand the elements: on the 
other hand, hard, when employed as an 
active princijde, is only applied to the 
moral character; hence the difference 
between a hardy man who endures 
everything, and a hard man who makes 
others endure. 

To be inacc«‘Bsil>Io, contemptuons, and hard of 
heart, is to revolt against uur uwu naturt-. ili aik. 

OenUB was next, a ho led his native train 
Of hardy warriors through the watery plain. 

Dbvoen. 

INSENSIBLE and UNFEELING 
are but modes of the hard: that is, 
they designate the negative ([iiality of 
hardness, or its incapacity to reeei\e 
impresssiun : hard, therefore, is always 
the strongest term of the tiiree; and, 
of the two others, unfeeling i^ stronger 
than insensible. Hard and insensible 
are applied physically and morally ; un¬ 
feeling IS employed only as a moral 
characterihtic. A horse’s mouth is 
fuird when it is insensible to tlio action 
of the bit; a man’s heart is hard, which 
is insensible to the miseries of others ; 
a man is unfeeling who docs not n giuil 
the feelings of others. The heart may 
be hard by nature, or rendered by 
the iiiffuenee of some passion; biit a 
person is commonly unfeeling from 
cireumstances. Shy lock is depu-teil by 
Shaks|)eare as hard, tioin his sirong 
aiitipalhy to IheChnstians: people, w ho 
enjoy an uninterrupted slate of good 
health, are often unfeeling in cases of 
sickness. As that w hich is hard mostly 
hurts or pains when it comes in con'act 
wdih the soft, the term hard is pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to superiors, or such as 
have power to intiict pain: a creditor 
may be hard towards a debtor. As m- 
sensible s gnifies a want of sense, it 
may be sometimes necessary : a surgeon, 
when performing an operation, mu'.l be 
insensible to the present pain which be 
inllicts. As wheeling signifies a want 
of feeling, it is always taken for a want 
of good feeling: where the removal of 
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pain is required, the surgeon shows Him¬ 
self to be %infeeling who does not do 
even thing in his power to lessen the 
pain of the sufferer. 

tliM whip and bell in that Aard hand 
Are hateful etiHigiis of UBur|)ed command. CowrcR. 

Jt is both reproachful uud criminal to have an tn- 
semible lieurt. Ulaik. 

The rtther too, a sordid man. 

Who love nor pity knew. 

Was all unfeelmg us the rock 
From y, lieuoe his ncltes grew. MaU.et. 

HARD, DIFFICULT, ARDUOUS. 

HARD is here taken in the improper 
sense of causing trouble, and requiring 
pains, in which sense it is a much 
stronger term than DIFFICULT, 
which, from the Latin difficilis^ com¬ 
pounded of the privative dts and facilist 
signifies merely not easy. Hard is 
therefore positive, and (iijfficult negati\e. 
A difficidt task cannot he got througli 
without exertion, but a Aarrf task re¬ 
quires gr^t exertion. Difficult is appli¬ 
cable to all trivial matters wdiich call for 
a more than usual portion cither of labour 
or thought; hard is applicable to those 
which are of the highest importance, 
and accompanied with circumstances 
that call for the utmost stretch of every 
1 ) 0 wer. It is a difficult matter to get 
admittance into some circles of society; 
it is a hard mutter to had societies that 
are select: it is difficult io decide be¬ 
tween two fine paintings which is the 
finest; it is a hard matter to come at 
any conclusion on metaphysical sub¬ 
jects. A child mostly finds it difficult 
to learn bis loiters: there arc many 
passages in clusMcal writers which are 
hard to be understood by the learned. 

Antigones, with kisoes, ofleo tiled 
To beg this piesriit in bis beauty’s jirido, 

Whuu }uuth uud luve are Aard Lu b« duiiied. 

DRYD>ir. 

As Swift’s years iucrensed, his fits of gidiliiiess 
and dealtiess grew more frequent, and his deutuess 
made uuuvcrsuiiua difficult. Johnson. 

ARDUOUS, from the Latin arduus 
lofty, signifying set at a distance or out 
of reach, expresses more than either 
hard or difficult. What is difficult may 
be conquered by labor and perseverance, 
without any particular degree of talent; 
but what is arduous cannot bo effected 
without great mental powers and ac¬ 
complishments. What is difficult is so 
in various degrees, according to circum¬ 
stances; that wliich IS difficult to one 
person may be loss so to another; but 
that which is arduous is difficult in a 


higii degree, and positively difficult 
under every circumstance. 

The translation of Homer was on ardumtt unMci 
tukii^, and the tnuisbitor entered U)>uii it witt> u 
candid confession that he wui utterl> iiicupulile id 
doing Justice to Homer. CJvmukri and. 

Whatever melting metals can conspire. 

Or breathing bellows, or the forming fire. 

Is fretdy yuiirs; your anxious fears remove, 

And think no task is difficult to love. Dhypkn. 

HARDHEARTED, CRUEL, UNMER¬ 
CIFUL, MERCILESS. 

HARDHEARTED signifies having 
a hard heart, or a heart not to be moved 
by the pains of others (v. Hard). 
CRUEL, in Latin crudelis, from 
crudus raw flesh, and cruor blood, that 
is, delighting in blood like beasts of 
prey, signifies ready to inflict pain: as 
a temper of mind, therefore, cruel ex¬ 
presses much more than hardhearted • 
the latter denotes the want of that sen¬ 
sibility towards others which ought to 
be the property of every human heart; 
the former the positive inclination to 
inflict pain, and the pleasure from so 
doing. Hardhearted is employed as 
an epithet of the person; cruel as an 
epithet to things as well as persons; 
as a cruel man, a cruel action. Hard¬ 
hearted respects solely the moral af¬ 
fections ; cruelty^ in its proper sense, 
respects the infliction of corporeal pains, 
but is extended in its application to 
whatever creates moral pains : a person 
may be cruel too in his treatment of chil¬ 
dren or brutes by beating or starving 
them ; or he may be cruel towards those 
who lojk up to him for kindncas. 

Single men. though they be many timeii mure 
chariiubli*, un the other aide, are mure ciuel and 
hardhearted, because tiudr tenderness is not idt 
called U|)oa. 11 a cun. 

llulcntless luve the cruel mother led 

The bluud of her unhappy balics to shed. Dkyditn. 

The UNMERCIFUL and MElU:i- 
LESS are both modes of characteris¬ 
tics of the hardhearted. An ninnerciftd 
man is hatdheurted, inasmuch as tie is 
unwilling to extend his compassion or 
mercy to one wlio is in his power; a 
merciless man, which is more than ati 
unmerciful man, is hardhearted^ inas¬ 
much as he is restrained by no com¬ 
punctious feelings from inflicting pain 
on those who are in his power. Avarice 
makes a man hardhearted e\en to those 
who are bound to him by the closest 
ties; it makes him unmerciful to tho.se 
who are in his debt. There are many 
merciless tyrants in domestic life, who 
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show their disposition by their merciless 
treatment of their poor brutes. 

I saw liow unmerciful you were to your evM in 
yiHtr last loiter to ine. TiLUotsoti. 

To crush a mercUeti and cruel victor. DaYOKN. 


HARDLY, SCARCELY. 

What is HARD is not common, and 
111 that respect SCARCE: hence the 
idea of unfrequency assimilates these 
terms both in signiflcation and applica¬ 
tion. In many cases they may be used 
indtfFerently; but, where the idea of 
practicability predominates, hardly 
seems most proper; and. where the idea 
of frequency predominates, scarcely 
seems preferable. One can hardly 
judge of a person's features by a single 
and partial glance; we scarcely ever 
see men lay aside their vices from a 
thorough conviction of their enormity : 
but it may with equal propriety be said 
in general sentences, hardly one in a 
thousand, or searcely one in a thousand, 
would form such a conclusion. 

1 tl(i not cxpc'ct, aH lung an I htay iu Iiidin. to bo 
froc from u tuuldigostiun, tlu* “ luurinib liter.itorum,” 
fur whisli there is hardly any remedy but .ibhtineiiee 
from fcKxl, bteiaiy ami culinary. Siu W. Jun>s. 

Ill this ussemhly uf |>riiiceg and nuhles (the ('on- 
i:ress at the ll.igue). tu which Euru|i« han |ierha|>4 
trarcrly seen any tiling e(|ual, w.is ibrmctl the giatul 
alliance against la;wis. Johnson. 

HARSH, ROUGH, SEVERE, UIGOKOUS. 

HARSH (i?. Acrimony) and ROUGH 
(r. Abrupt) borrow their moral sigiiifi- 
tation from the physical properties of 
tlie bodies to which they belong. The 
harsh and the rough both act painfully 
upon the taste, hut the former with 
much more violence than the latter. 
An excess of the sour mingled with 
other unpleasant properties constitutes 
harshness: an excess of astriiigency 
constitutes roughness. Cheese is said 
to he harsh when it is dry and biting; 
roughness is the peculiar quality of the 
damascene. From this physical dis¬ 
tinction between these terms we dis¬ 
cover the ground of their moral applica- 
tion. Harshness in a person's conduct 
acts upon the feelings, and does vio¬ 
lence to the atl'ections: roughness acts 
only externally on the senses: wx* may 
be rough in the tone of the voice, in 
the mode of address, or in the manner 
of handling or touching an object: hut 
we are harsh in the sentiment we con¬ 
voy, and according to the persons to 


whom it is conveyed: a stranger may 
he rough when he has it in bis power 
lobe so: only a friend, or one in the 
tenderest relation, can be harsh. 

No complaint is more feelingly made than that of 
the lutrth and rugged mtinaers of persons with whom 
wo liaio au intercourse. Ulaih. 

Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands there are 
A people rude in {leace, and rough in war. 

DitYDRN. 

SEVERE, V. Austere. RIGOR¬ 
OUS, from the Latin rigor and rigeo to 
stiffen, designates unbending, inflexible. 
These terras mark different modes of 
treating those that are in one’s power, 
all of which are the reverse of the kind. 
Harsh and rough are epithets of that 
wlmdi is unamtable: they indicate the 
harshness and roughness of the hu¬ 
mour : severity and rigor are not 
ahtays to be condemned; they spring 
from pi inciple, and are often resorted 
to by necessity. Harshness is always 
mingled with anger and personal feel¬ 
ing: severity and rigor characterize 
things more than the temper of per.sons. 
A harsh master renders every burden 
which he impo.^e.s doubly severe^ by the 
gr.iting manner in which he coiiimuni- 
caies Ins will: a severe master simply 
imposes the burden in a manner to en¬ 
force obedience. Tht^ one seems to in¬ 
dulge himself in inflicting pain: the 
other seems to act from a motive that is 
independent of the pain inflicted. A 
harsh man is therefore alwa}s sevei'e, 
but with injustice: a severe man, how¬ 
ever, is not always har.sh. Rigor is a 
high degree of severity. One is set'ere 
in the punishment of offences: one is 
rigorous in exacting compliance and 
obedience. Severity is always more or 
less necessary in the array, or in a 
school, for the preservation of good 
order: ngor is essential in dealing with 
the stubborn will and unruly passions 
of men. 

It is ]»riilo which fills the worhl with so much 
harthnets and twenty. We are rigorous to ofliMiccs, 
as if we had never uflended. Ui .a lu. 

TO HASTEN, ACCELERATE, SPEED, 
EXPEDITE, DISPATCH. 

HASTEN, in French kCitir, and it 
the northern languages hasten^ &c., is 
most probably connected with the Ger¬ 
man heiss hot, expressing what is vivid 
and active. ACCELERATE, from 
celer quick, signifies literally to quicken 
for a specific purpose. SPEED, from 
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the Greek cr7r«?i), signifies to carry on 
diligently. EXPEDITE, v. Diligent, 
DISPATCH, in French from 

pes a foot, signifies putting olF or 
clearing. 

Quickness in movement and action 
is the common idea of all these terms, 
which vary in the nature of the move¬ 
ment and the action. To hasten ex¬ 
presses little more than the general idea 
of quickness in moving towards a point; 
thus, he hastens who runs to get to the 
end of hi's journey: accelerate expresses, 
moreover, the idea of bringing some- 
tliing to a point; thus, every mechanical 
business is accelerated by the order and 
distribution of its several parts. It may 
be employed, like the word hasten^ ibr 
corporeal and familiar actions: a tailor 
accelerates any particular work that he 
has in hand by putting on additional 
hands; or a compositor accelerates the 
printing of a work by doing his part 
with correctness. The word speed in¬ 
cludes not only quick but forward 
movement. He who goes with speed 
goes effectually forward, and comes to 
his journey's end the soonest. This 
idea is excluded from the term haste^ 
which may often be a planless, unsuit¬ 
able quickness. Hence the proverb, 
“ The more haste, the wors^e speed." 

Where witli like haste, thuii{fh sever.il ways they 
run, 

Some to undo, atid some to be undone. Deniiah. 

Let the aged consider well, that by every intem¬ 
perate indulgence they accelerate decay. llt.AiR. 

When mutters are fully resolved u^jon, I lielieve 
ihuu nothing is so advantageous as speed. 

Howki.i.. 

Expedite and dispatch are terms of 
higher import, in application to the 
most serious concerns in life; but to 
expedite expresses a process, a bringing 
forward towards an end: dispatch im¬ 
plies a putting an end to, a making a 
clearance. We do everything in our 
power to expedite a business: we dis¬ 
patch a great deal of business within a 
given time. Expedition is requisite 
for one who executes; dispatch is most 
important for one who determines and 
directs. An inferior officer must pro¬ 
ceed with expedition to fulfil the orders 
or execute the purpo.ses of his com¬ 
mander ; a general or minister of state 
dispatches the concerns of planning, 
directing, and instructing. Hence it is 
we speak only of expediting a thing; 
but we may speak of dispatching a per¬ 
son, as well as a thing. 

The coachm.in iiu* ordered to diiie. aud they 


Aiirried with the utmost espedttim to Hyde Park 
(Joriiur. 5ohvhaN. 

Aud UH, in riiccH, it is not the large stride, or high 
Ha. that makes the speed; so, in business, tin* keep 
iug close to the matter, and nut taking of it too 
much at once, prociireth dispatch. Bacon. 

TO HASTEN, HURRY. 

HASTEN, r. 7b HURRY, 

in French harier^ probably comes from 
the Hebrew charrer or harrei' to be 
inflamed, or be in a hurry. 

To hasten and hurry both imply to 
move forward with quickness in any 
matter; but the former may proceed 
with some design and good order, but 
the latter always supposes perturbation 
and irregularity. We hasten in the 
communication of good news, when we 
make efforts to convey it in the shortest 
time possible; we hurry to get to uri 
end, when we impatiently and incoii- 
sulerutely press forward without making 
c hoice of our means. To hasten is op¬ 
posed to delay or a dilatory mode of 
proceeding; it is frequently indispen¬ 
sable to hasten in the aft'.iirs of human 
life: to hurry is oppo'^ed to deliberate 
and cautious proceeding: it must 
ulwajs be prejudicial and unwise to 
hurry; men may hasten; children 
hurry. 

Homer, <o preserve the unity of action, UaOens 
into the muUt ul tlungN, ub Horace has ol)seni*i1. 

AniiiHON 

Now 'tis nought 

But reitlcBB harry through the busy air. 

Bent by unnumber’d whigs. Thoa«h»k. 

As epithets, hasty and hurried are 
both employed in the bad sense; but 
hasty implies merely an overquickness 
of motion which outstrips consideration ; 
hurried implies a disorderly motion 
which springs from a distempered state 
of mind. Irritable people use hasty 
expressions; they speak before they 
think: deranged people walk with hur¬ 
ried steps; they follow the blind im¬ 
pulse of undirected feeling. 

If you find you have a hastiness of temper, which 
unguardedly lireaks out into indiscreet halites, watch 
it narrowly. Uiiesterfiki r> 

Tho mind is hurrted out of itself by a crowd of 
great and confused images, Bckke . 

TO HATE, DETEST. 

The alliance between these terras in 
signification is sufficiently illustrated in 
the articles referred to. Their difference 
consists more in sense than application. 
To HATE (v. Antipathy is a personal 
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feeling directed towards the object inde- 
pendentlv of its qualities; to DETEST 
\v. To abhor) is a feelinpf independent 
of the person, and altof(ether dependent 
upon the nature of the thint^. What 
one haiesy one hates commonly on one’s 
own account; what one (le'estSy one 
detests on account of the object: hence 
it is that one hates, but not detests, the 
person who has> done an injury to one s 
self; and that one rather than 

hates, the person who has done injuries 
to others. Joseph’s brethren hated 
him because he was more beloved than 
they ; we detest a traitor to his country 
because of the enormity of his offence. 

Spk*i*n to tnankiml his iMivioiis heart |»'Kst*ssM, 

And niu(*)i he hated all, but must the heat Pofe. 

Who (lares think (mic thin|;, and another tell. 

My heart detests him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

In this connexion, to hate is always a 
bad passion ; to detest always laudable 
but, when both are applied to inanimate 
objects, to hate is bad or ^ood aceordinj^ 
to circumstances; to detest always re¬ 
tains its good meaning. When men 
hate things because they interfere with 
their in(lulgenc.es, as the wicked hale 
the light, it is a bad personal feeling, 
as in the former case; but, w'hcn good 
men are said to hate that which is bad, 
it is a laudable feeling justified by the 
nature of the object. As this feeling is, 
however, so closely allied to detest, it is 
necessary further to observe that hate, 
whether rightly or wrongly applied, 
seeks the injury or destruction of the 
object; but detest is confined simply to 
the shunning of the object, or thinking 
of it with verygreat pain. God hates sin, 
and on that account punishes sinners; 
conscientious men detest all fraud, and 
therefore cautiously avoid being con¬ 
cerned in it. 

Vuin pomp and glory of the wt»rld, I hate ye. 

SHAKXPtARR. 

I must lie pardoned for this slioi-t tribute to the 
tnetiiory ul'n niau »hu, uliile living, uoiihl av much 
defest to receiie an\thing that wore the lippcaranco 
of fluttttry as I should be to ofTer it, Gui.I)suith. 

HATEFUL, ODIOUS. 

HATEFUL signifies literally full of 
that which is apt to excite hatred, 
ODIOUS, from the Latin odi to hate, 
has the same sense originally. 

These epithets are employed in re¬ 
gard to such objects as produce .‘Strong 
aversion in the mind: but when em¬ 
ployed, as they commonly are, upon 


familiar subjects, they indicate an un¬ 
becoming vehemence in the speaker, 
Hateful is properly applied to whatever 
violates general principles of morality 
lying and swearing are hateful vices 
odious is more commonly applied to 
such things as affect the interests of 
others, and bring odium upon the indi¬ 
vidual : a tax that bears particularly 
hard and unequally is termed odious 
or a measure of government that is op¬ 
pressive is denominated odious. 

Let me lie deemed the hateful c m^e of .ill. 

And oulTcr, ruther than my p' ople fall. P<i>‘K. 

(Jh I restlesH fate of }>i idc. 

That stme'J to learn what lltMs’u lexiUcd to hide: 
Vain |.. the se.irch, pri‘.suniptH(»us and abbot r'd. 
Anxious to thee, and udtuus to thy lord. Pohr. 

HATRED, ENMITY, ILL-WILL, 
RANCOR. 

These terms agree in this particular, 
that those who are under the influence 
of such feelings derive a pleasure from 
the misfortune of others; bu 111ATUK D 
(t\ Aversion) expresses more than EN¬ 
MITY {v. Enemy), and this more than 
ILL-WILL, which signifies cither an 
e\il will or a willing of cNil. Haired 
is not contented with merely w ishing ill 
to others, but derives its w hole happi¬ 
ness from their misery or destruction 
enmity, on the contrary, is limited in 
its operations to particular circum¬ 
stances: hatred, on the other hand, is 
frequently confined to the feeling of the 
individual; but enmity consists as much 
in the action as the feeling. He 
who is pos^es.sed with hatred is hajipy 
when the object of his passion is mise¬ 
rable, and is niiserahle when ho is 
happy ; hut the hater is not ahva\ s in- 
struiiiental in causing his iniscr\ or 
destroying his happiness: he who is in¬ 
flamed with enmity is more active in 
disturbing the peace of his enemy ; but 
oflencr displays his temper in trifling 
than in important matters. Jll-wHI, as 
the word denotes, lies only in the mind, 
and is so indefinite in its signification 
that it admits of every conceivable de¬ 
gree. When the will is evilly directed 
tow'anls another in ever so small a de¬ 
gree it constitutes ill-will, RANCOR 
is in Latin rancor, from ranceo to grow 
stale, signifying staleness, a species of 
bitter deep-rooted enmity, 

Plnviiician Dido rules Uio in$; state, 

Who (led from Tyre to shun her hrolher’.s ha^e, 

Duvokn; 
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Tliat apnce the evil one ubstracteil stood 
From hie own evil, and ibr the time reniuin'd 
Stupidly good* oienmtty disarm'd. Mii/roN. 

For your Berviints, iiojther use them so familial ly us 
to lose jour reverence at their liaiuis. nor so disUuiu- 
fully as to purcliase yourhelf their iU-wilf. 

WlNTWOttTH. 

On lusting rancor I oh insiiti.ite hate. 

To Phrygia’s niouurch, und the Phrygian state. 

Pope. 

TO HAVE, POSSESS. 

HAVE, in Danish haver, Swedish 
hafna, Saxon, &c. haebben, Latin habeo, 
conies from the Hebrew caph the hollow 
of the hand, t. e. being in the hand, 
which is literally having. POSSESS, 
in Latin possessus, participle of possideo 
compounded of pos or potis and sedeo, 
signifies to have the power of resting 
upon or keeping. 

Have is the general, possess is the 
particular term: have designates no 
circumstance of the action ; possess ex¬ 
presses a particular species of ha\ing. 
To have is sometimes to have in one's 
hand or within one’s reach; but to 
possess is to have as one’s own : a clerk 
nos the money which he has fetched for 
his employer; the latter possesses the 
money, which he has the power of turn¬ 
ing to his use. To have is sometimes 
to have the right to, to belong; to pos- 
sess is to have by one and at one's 
command: a debtor has the property 
which he has surrendered to lus cre¬ 
ditor ; but he cannot be said to possess 
it, because he has it not within his 
reach and at his disposal; we are not 
necessarily masters of that which we 
have; although we always are of that 
which we possess: to have is sometimes 
mly temporary; to possess is mostly 
permanent: we have money which we 
are perpetually disposing of: we possess 
lands which we keep for a permanency: 
a person has the good graces of those 
whom he pleases; he possesses the con¬ 
fidence of those who put everything in 
his power. 

Tiiat I spent, that I had; 

That I giive, that I have; 

That 1 left, that I lost. 

Epitaph on a Cuabitabuk Man. 
The various objects that compose the world were 
by naturif formed to delight our senses; uiid, as it is 
this alone that makes them desirable to an uncor¬ 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to posseiS 
them when he poitsesseth those enjoyments which 
they are fitted by uatuio to yield. Hehkeuev. 

HAUGHTINESS, DISDAIN, AURO- 
GANCE. 

HAUGHTINESS denotes the ab¬ 
stract quality of haughty, which, con¬ 


tracted from high-Jiearty, in Dutch and 
low German hooghariy, signifies lite¬ 
rally high-spirited. DISDAIN, v. To 
contemn. ARROGANCE, v. ArrO’ 
gance. 

Uaughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of oursehes; dis¬ 
dain, on the low opinion we have of 
others; arrogance is the result of both, 
but, if anything, more of the former 
than the latter. Haughtiness and dis¬ 
dain are properly sentiments of the 
mind, and an'ogance a mode of acting 
resulting from a state of mind: there 
may therefore be haughtiness and ^/^v- 
dain which have notbetra} ed tiicmselves 
by any visible action; but arrogance is 
always accompanied with its correspond¬ 
ing action: the haughty man is known 
by the air of superiority which he 
assumes; the disdainful man by the 
contempt which he shows to others; the 
arrogant man by his lofty pretensions. 
Haughtiness and arrogance are both 
N icious ; they are built upon a false idea 
of ourselves; h\xi disdain may be justi¬ 
fiable when provoked by what is infa¬ 
mous; a lady must treat with disdain 
the person wlio insults her lionour. 

The same haughUnrtt that prompts the act of in¬ 
justice will more strougiy iucite iu jiistujeu'.ion. 

JuHNkON, 

Didst thou nut tliiiik such vengeance must aauit 
1 he wieuh that, with his crimes all fieghabout hmi, 
Utishes, IIreverent, unprepur'U, iiiieuUM, 
liitu his Maker's pie.>ieuce, throwing buck 
With iiibuleut (lisduin his choicest gift ? I’oim ws. 

Turbulent, discontented men of quality, in pro- 
jHirtiun us they are jMifled up with iMirsoual iinde 
and /irrupaate, generally despise their own ordn. 

UUUKh. 

HAUGHTY, HIGH, HIGHMINDED. 

HAUGHTY, V. Haughtiness, and 
HIGH, derived from the same source 
as haughty, charueterize both the ex¬ 
ternal behaviour and the internal sen¬ 
timent; HIGHMINDED marks the 
sentiment only, or the state of the mind. 
With regard to tlie outward behaviour, 
haughty is a stronger term than high; 
a haughty carriage bespeaks not only a 
high opinion of one’s self, but a strong 
mixture of contempt for others; a hig/i 
carriage denotes simply a high opinion 
of one’s self: haughtiness is therefore 
always offensive, as it is burdensome 
to others; but height may sometimes 
be laudable, inasmuch as it is justice to 
one's self: one can never give a com¬ 
mand in a haughty tone without making 
others feel ihoir inferiority in a oainful 
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degree; we may sometimes assume a 
high tune in ui’der to shelter ourselves 
from insult. 

He deaen'ed uud uarnod dislike by hia haughty 
depertmeat. IhaakTr. 

Mnater Endymi«in 1*urt<'r l>ruu);lit lately my Lord 
uf Hriatol a dispatcli IVurn KtiKlaud of u high u.ii lire, 
wherein this earl ia ei<mniutiiled to repreaeiit unto 
tlii-i kiiiif how miic'ii Ida \|a)eaty of Great llritaiu 
hath labuiireil to muiit well uf tliu crown. Howcli^ 

With regard to the sentiment of the 
mind, haughty^ whether it slmws itself 
in the outward behaviour, or reMs tn the 
mind, is always bad; height as an ha> 
bitiiai temper, and still inure highmind- 
edness, which more stroiii^ly marks the 
personal quality, are expi*ess,ly incon¬ 
sistent with Christian humility: but a 
man may with reason be too ht^h or 
too highminded to condescend to a 
mean action. 

Lei gifts ba to the mighty que>‘n design'd, 

And mollil'y with pray’r* her haughty miud 

Dkyden. 

Who knows wliether indignation m.is not aiiec* ed 
to terror, and tlie revival o< a high MMitini ’iit. spurn- 
Itig away ihe illusiou of safety purehaseii at tlie ex- 
|ience of glory, may not drive us to u giMieioiia 
despair. IIurkb. 

The wise will itetermine fiom the giuvity of tin* 
ca-ie; the irritable, fioin M'lisibilitv to oppresMoii t 
tile tnyhiM'ided. fiom disilaiii and iuiiigiiatioii at 
abusive power lu uuwortliy bauds. IIubek. 


TO H.\ZARD, UlSK, VENTURE. 

All these terms denote actions per¬ 
formed under an uncertainty of the 
event: but HAZARD (v. Chance) 
bespeaks a want of design and choice 
on the part of the ageist; to RISK 
{v. Danger) implies a clioice of alterna¬ 
tives; to VENTURE, which is the 
same as adventure (v. Event), signihes 
u calculation and balance of probabili¬ 
ties : one hazards and risks under the 
fear of an evil; one ventures with the 
ho{te of a good. He who hazards an 
opinion or an assertion does it from 
presumptuous feelings and upon slight 
grounds; chances are rather against 
him than for him that it may prove 
erroneous * be who risks a battle does 
it often from ueoessity ; he chooses the 
least of two evils; although the event is 
dubious, >et he fears less fiom a failure 
than from inaction: be who ventures 
on a mercantile speculation does it from 
a love of gain ; he Hatters himself with 
a favourable event, and acquires bold¬ 
ness from the prospect. There are but 
very few circumstances to juslify us in 
hazarding ; there may be several occa¬ 
sions which render it necesaary to risk. 


and V017 many cases in which it may be 
advantageous to venture. 

They list with women each de^n’rate naow 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame. 

Dkydsw. 

If the adventurer risquet houour, he risquet more 
tliau the kuighU Hawkeswokth. 

Nm rales, in his disrourse before Ills dea^^h, says, 
he did not know whether his soul would remain 
afler de.itli, but he tliuiiglit so, and had such holies 
of it tliut iie was very willing to ventura his lile 
upou these hopes. Tii.toisoN 

HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, SALU¬ 
BRIOUS, SALUTARY. 

HEALTHY signifies not only hav¬ 
ing health, but al.>>o causing health, 
WHOLESOME, like the German 
heilsam, signifies making whole, keep¬ 
ing whole or sound. SALUBRIOUS 
and SALUTARY, from the Latin 
salus safety or health, signify likewise 
contributive to health or good in ge¬ 
neral. 

These epithets are all applicable to 
such objects as have a kindly intlueuce 
on the bodily constitution; healthy is 
the most general and indefinite; it is 
applied to exercise, to air, situation, 
climate, and most other things, but 
food, for which wholesome is commonly 
substituted: the life of a farmer is 
reckoned the most healthy; and tlie 
simplest diet is the most wholesome. 
Healthy and wholesome are rather ne¬ 
gative in their sense; salubrious and 
salutary are positive: that is Imalthy 
and wholesome which does no injury to 
the health; that is salubrious which 
serves to improve the health; and that 
is salutary which serves to remove a 
disorder: climates are healthy or un- 
healthy, according to the constitution of 
the jKjrson; water is a wholesome be¬ 
verage for those who are not dropsical; 
bread is a wholesome diet for man ; tho 
air and climate of southern France has 
been long famed for its salubrity, and 
has induced many invalids to repair 
thither for the benefit of their health; 
the effects have not been equally salu¬ 
tary in all cases. 

Yuii urv reluxini; yourself with the healthy nnd 
manly exercise uf the ileid. Sir W. Jomek. 

Here laid his scrip with wholeMme xiiindz flll'd; 
There, listeuiog every uoUe, Ids watchful dog. 

Thomson. 

If that fountain be once poisoned, you can never 
ex}H>ct that ealubrmu streams will flow from it. 

Blaie. 

Wholesome and salutary have like¬ 
wise an extended and moral application 

2 11 
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healthy and salubrious ai-e employed 
only in the proper sense: wholesome in 
this case seems to convey the idea of 
making \(rhole again what has keen un¬ 
sound ; but salutary retains the idea of 
improving the condition of those who 
stand in need of improvement: correc¬ 
tion is wholesome which serves the 
purpose of amendment without doing 
any injury to the body ; instruction or 
admonition is salutary when it serves 
the purpose of strengthening good prin¬ 
ciples and awakening a sense of guilt 
or impropriety : laws and punishments 
are wholesome to the body politic, as 
diet is to the physical body ; restrictions 
are salutary in checking irregularities. 

False decorations fucuses, nnd jiipments, deserve 
the ifnjMirrectioiiH that constantly attend them, being 
neither commodious in appliciitiuu, nor uiholesotne 
in thetr use. Uacun. 

A sense of tlie Di\ine presence exerts this salutary 
influence of proniuting temperunce and restraining 
the disorders incident to n prosperous state. lii.AiH. 

TO HEAP, PILK, ACXJUMULATE, 
AMASS. 

To HEAP signifies to form into a 
heap. To PILE is to form into a pile, 
which, being a variation of pole, signifies 
a high-raised heap. To ACCUMU¬ 
LATE, from the Latin cumulus a heap, 
signifies to put heap upon heap. To 
AMASS is literally to form intou mass. 

To heap is an indefinite action; it 
may be performed with or without order: 
to pile IS a definite action done with 
design and order; thus we heap stones, 
or pile wood : to heap may be to make 
into large or small heaps: to vile is 
always to make something considerable 
in height: children may heap sticks to¬ 
gether ; menpile loads of wood together. 

Within the circles arms nnd tripods lie, 

1 Dgots of gold aiid silver heap'd on high. Dbyden. 

This would I celebrate with annual games. 

With gifts on allurs pil'd, and holy flames. Dry den. 

To pile is used always, to heap mostly 
in the physical, accumulate and amass 
in the physical or moral acceptation. 
To accumulate is properly to bring or 
add heap to heap, which is a gradual 
and unfinished act; to amass is to form 
into a mass, which w a single complete 
act: a man may accumulate guineas or 
any thing else in small quantitie.s, but 
he properly amasses wealth, and in a 
figurative sense he amasses knowledge. 
To accumulate and to amass are not 
always the acts of conscious agents: 
things may accumulate or amass water 


or snow accumulates by the continual 
acces^<ion of fresh quantities; ice amasses 
in rivers until they are frozen over: so 
in the moral acceptation, evils, abuses, 
and the like, accumulate: corruption 
amasses. 

Thesp cmIpr are marked hy glittering accumulation* 
of tiiigruccftil ornaments. Jounson. 

MisiTS lire genemlly rh»racu>rizpd as men without 
hntiour or uitliout humanity, who live only to arm- 
mutate. Dot dshith. 

Sir Francis Bacon, by nn extraordinary force of 
nature, cump-iss ol’thuii^ht and iudefatigiible study, 
has amassed to Itimsplf such stores of knoMledt;e as 
we cannot look uimn without amazement. Ui/otixs. 


TO HEAR, HEARKEN, OVERHEAR. 

To HEAR is properly the act of the 
ear; it is sometimes totally abstracted 
from the mind, when we hear and do 
not understand: to HEARKEN is an 
act of the ear and the mind in conjunc¬ 
tion ; it implies an eflbrt to hear, a 
tendency of the ear: to OVERHEAR 
is to hear clandestinely, or unknown to 
the person who is heard, whether de¬ 
signedly or not. We hear sounds; we 
hearken for the sense ; we overhear the 
words : a quick ear hears the smallest 
sound : a willing mind hearkens to what 
is said; a prying curiosity leads to 
overhearing, 

1 liHik'd, I listen’d, dreadful sounds I hear, 

Aud tlie dire (i>rnts ul hustilu go s apiic.tr. Dryti n. 

But aged Nereus hearhem to ids lu\e. Dkyden. 
If he fail of that. 

He will have other means to coit you off; 

1 overheard liiin unci iiis practices. .ShskepkARX. 


HEARTY, WARM, SINCERF:, COR¬ 
DIAL. 

HEARTY, i. e. having the heart in 
a thing, and WARM (v. Fire) express 
a stronger feeling than SINCERE (tJ. 
Candid ); CORDIAL, from cor the 
heart, i. e. according to the heart, is a 
mixture of tlie warm and sincere. 
There are cases in which it may he 
peculiarly proper to be hearty, as when 
we are supporting the cause of religion 
and virtue; there are other cases in 
which it is peculiarly proper to he warm, 
as when our aflections ought to he 
roused in favour of our friends; in all 
cases we ought to be sincere, when we 
express either a sentiment or a feeling ; 
it is peculiarly happy to be on terms of 
cordial regard with those who stand in 
any close relation to us. The man him 
self should be hearty bis heart should 
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be warm ; professions should be ««- 
cpre ; a reception cordial, 

Y<a tome neighbour feel a pain 

Just in th.} putt wliere 1 complain. 

Hour many a mea-tage woiiUl he M«ud I 
What/irarty prayera that 1 ahoithl mend! Swrirr. 

Youth ia the aeaison of warm and generoua cmo- 
liuus. U 1 .AIK. 

We meet at Uat in one sincere d«*8ire; 

Ilia with auil mUie botli prompt me to retire. 

(hlWPBR. 

With a gratitude the mnat cordial, a good man 
hroka up to tliat Almighty Heneiacior. who atma at 
ijo end but the happineaa ui thoae whom he blessea. 

Hlaio. 


TO HEAVE, SWELL, 

HEAVE is used either transitively 
or intransitively, as a relleetive or a 
neuter verb; SVVELl.. i.s um*( 1 only us 
a neuter verb. Ileuvf implies rai.sinjj, 
and ^6/^ini|dies distension : they dilfer 
therefore very widel\ 111 sense, hut they 
sDiiietiines utrree in application. The 
bosom is saul both to h'dVf' and XosircH ; 
heeauso it happen^ that the hn«om 
MrelU' l y hravitig: the waves are liue- 
uisc said to hrave themselves or to .swell, 
in whitdi tlicre is a similar correspoud- 
(‘iiee between llie actions; otherwise 
most thiuiTs which h"ai'e do not swell» 
and those wliicli swell do not heare, 

llu hfiref foi lutMlli, he sl.igi:er# U» and fro, 

An.l cioudA Ilf iHbUiiig >,muke lint nubtnUloudU blow. 

lutvnc.v. 

Mean time the mnunt.iiii billows, to the clouds 
ill dreadlul tumult *wt.U'd hinge above surge. 

1 HOM SOK. 


HEAVY, DULL, DHOW.SY. 

HEAVY is allied to both DULL and 
DllOWSY, hut the latter have no close 
eoimexion v\ith eatdi other. 

Heavy and dull are einplo>ed as epi¬ 
thets both ibr persons and things; heavy 
characterizes the corporeal state of a 
person ; didl cjualifies the spirits or the 
understanding; of the subject. A person 
has a heavy look whose temperament 
seems composed of p;ross and weighty 
materials which weigh him tlovvn and 
impede his movements; he has a dull 
countenance in whom the ordinary 
brightness and vivacity of the mind is 
wauUng. 

Heavff with ogu, Ealdlua atntuU hU ground, 
lint wiili hill wurping body w.inla llio wound. 

Drydkm. 

O ttiou dull godt Why lifst iliuu with tiic vile 
itt loathaoine bedti and leav'at iIip kingly couch 
4 WAtcb-niiHr *0 u comniou hirura lH<li ? 

^IIAK'PPAKC. 


Heavy and drotoey are both employetl 
in the sense of sleepy; but the former 
is only a particular slate, the latter par¬ 
ticular or general; all persons may be 
occasionally heavy or drowsy ; some 
are habitually drowsy from disease: 
they likewise dilfer in degree; the latter 
being much the greater of the two ; and 
oficasionally they are applied to such 
things as produce sleepiness. 

And drowsy liniilings lull tin; d.stant fold. GK.4r. 

HEAVY, l^URDE^SOME, WEIGHTY, 
PONDEROUS. 

HEAVY, from heave, signifies the 
causing to heave, or requiring to lie 
lifted up with force ; BURDENSOME 
signifies having whnrden ; WEIGHTY, 
h iving a wn^ht: and PONDEROUS, 
from the Latin pnndus a weight, has 
the same original meaning. 

Heavy is. the natural property of some 
b<Mhc'>: hurdens>)me is incidental tc 
some. In tiie vulgar sense, things are 
termed heavy which are found dillicuU 
to lift, in di-tmction from those which 
are light or cas>\ t i he lifted ; hut tiiosc 
tliing.s are burdensome which are too 
troubleMmie to he carried or borne: 
man) things theref i c are actually heavy 
th.it are never Imi dm^ome ; and others 
are occasionallv burdensome that are 
never heavy : llial which is heavy is so 
w'hether lifted or nut. but that which is 
bnrdenstmie must lie burdensome to 
some one carrying it; hard sulistaiicos 
arc mostly/e«cf/ ; but to a weak person 
the softest sul>stance may .soiiietimc.s Ui 
hanh usome if he is obliged b) l>ear it : 
things are heavy according to the diffi¬ 
culty wdth W'hich they are lifted; but 
they are weiyhty according as they tridyh 
other things down. The heavy is there¬ 
fore indefinite : but the weighty do 
finite, and something positively great: 
what is heavy to one may he linht to 
another; hut that which is weighty 
exceeds the 01 dinary weight of other 
things: po?idcrous expresses even more 
than weighty, for it includes also the 
idea of hulk; the ponderous therefore 
is that which is so weighty and large 
that it cannot easily bo moved. 

Thouj«:h ptiilosophy ti>ac!i«8 that no etfmrnt i« 
kcavy IQ its owu plan*, yet eX|nirusiire sIkiwh tiial out 
of Its uwu place it pruwa exccrtliii^ burJemsotue. 

SuVTM. 

The sable tro'ips 'iloni; the nunow tracks 
.*Jcarce Iw.ir Uie I.iuiUmi ou llour baeka. 

IiHynjc^ 

2 M 2 
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The diligence of an Idler is rapid and impetnnns, 
as ponderous bodies forced into velocity move with 
viofenea profiortionate to their weiKlit. Juhjrsok. 


HEED, CARE, ATTENTION. 

HEED (v. To attend) applies to 
matters of importance to one's moral 
conduct; CARE {v. Care, solicitude) 
to matters of minor import: a man is 
required to take heed; a child is re¬ 
quired to take care : the former exercises 
his understanding in taking heed; the 
latter exercises his thoughts and his 
senses in taking care : the former looks 
to the remote and probable consequences 
of his actions, and endeavours to pre¬ 
vent the evil that may hapf^n; the 
latter sees principally to the thing that 
is immediately before him. When a 
young man enters the world, he must 
take heed lest he be not ensnared by his 
companions into vicious practices ; in 
a slippery path we must take care that 
we do not fall. 

Next you. my seirants. heed my strict commands, 
Without the walls a ruin'd temple stuuds. Drydev. 

I believe the hiatus should be avoided w ith more 
eare in poetry tlian in oratory. Porx. 

Heed has moreover the sense of 
thinking on what is proposed to our 
notice, in which it agrees with AT¬ 
TENTION (v. To attend); hence we 
speak of giving heed and paying atten¬ 
tion : but the former is applied only to 
that which is conveyed to us by an¬ 
other, in the shape of a direction, a 
caution, or an instruction ; but the latter 
is said of everything which we are set 
to perform. A good child gives heed to 
his parents when they caution him 
against any dangerous or false step; he 
nays attention to the lesson which is 
set him to learn. He who gives no h^ed 
to the counsels of others is made to re> 
pent his folly hy bitter experience; he 
who fails in paying attention cannot 
learn. 

It i« a way of calling a man a fuol, when no heed 
li given to what he sayo. L*E.>tra.noe. 

He perceived nothing but silence, and ligns of 
attention to what be would further aay. Bacon. 


TO heighten, raise, aggra¬ 
vate. 

To HEIGHTEN is to make higher 
(v. Haughty). To RAISE is to cause 
to rise {v. To arise). To AGGRA¬ 
VATE (v. To aggravate) is to make 
heavy. Htnghim refers more to the 
result of the action of making higher ; 


raise to the mode: we heighten a house 
by raising the roof; where raising con¬ 
veys the idea of setting up aloft, which 
is not included in the word heighten. 
On the same ground a head-dress may 
be said to be hei;ihtetied, \Yhich is made 
higher than it was beroi*e; and a chair 
or a table is raised that is set upon 
something else: but in speaking of a 
wall, we may say, that it is either 
heightened or raised, because the ope¬ 
ration and result must in both cases he 
the same. In the improper sense of 
these terms they preserve a similar dis¬ 
tinction : we heighten the value of a 
thing; we raise its price: we heighten 
the grandeur of an object; W'e raise a 
family. 

Purity and virtue heighten all the powera of friii- 
tiou. Ulaih. 

1 would have our conceptions ratted by the dignity 
of tituught and sublimity of expression, ruther than 
by a tram of rubes or a plume offeatbers. Aouikon. 

Heighten and aggravate have con¬ 
nexion with each other only in applica¬ 
tion to oflenees: the enormity of an 
offence is heightened, the guilt of the 
offender is aggravated, by particular 
circumstances. The horrors of a munler 
are heightened by being committed in 
the dead of the night; the guilt of the 
perpetrator is aggravated by the addition 
of ingratitude to murder. 

The counsels of pusillanimity very rarely put nfT, 
whibt they are always sure to aggraoate, the evils 
from which they would fly. Bvhke. 

heinous, flagrant, flagitious, 
atrocious. 

HEINOUS, in French haineux, Greek 
aivoQ or dtivoQ terrible. FLAGRANT, 
in Latin Jlagrans burning, is a figurative 
expression denoting excessive and vio¬ 
lent in its nature. FLAGITIOUS, in 
Latin flagitiosus, from fiagitium, signi¬ 
fies peculiarly infamous. ATROCIOUS, 
in Latin atrox cruel, from ater black, 
signifies exceedingly black in guilt. 

These epithets, which are applied to 
crimes, seem to rise in degree. A crime 
i» heinousvfhuiYi seriously offends against 
the laws of men; a sin is heinous which 
seriously offends against the will of God; 
an offence is flagrant which is in direct 
defiance of established opinions and 
practice: it is flagitious if a gross vio¬ 
lation of the moral law, or coupled with 
any grossness: a crime is atrocious 
which is attended with any aggravating 
circumstances. Lying is a heinous sin ; 
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(gaming and drunkonncss hyq JUifrrant 
breaches of the Divine law ; the murder 
of a whole family is in the fullest sen^e 
atrocious. 

There Hre mnny HiiUiors who have shown wherein 
the iTiulii'iiity nt'a lie cuiisists. and set luith in pro- 
per culours llie heinuusne^s ui'the ufTeiicti. Audisom. 

If any^ai/r/inf deed occur tu smite u man's cun- 
scienrtt, un this he c.iuiiul avoid restiti^^with anxiety 
»ud teirur. Hlair. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he fur a 
loni; time concealed tlie cuusucration of tiiinaelf to 
tlie stricter duties of relif;iuii, lest b> Bume JlagtiiouM 
action he should briu^ >titu disgrace. 

Johnson. 

The wickedness of a louse or profiuie author is 
more atrocioua tlian that ul‘ the giddy libertine. 

Johnson. 

TO HKLP, ASSIST, AID, SUCCOUR, 
RELIEVE. 

HELP, in Saxon kelpan^ German 
heifen, Teutonic heilfen, from heil 
whole, is connected with the Greek 
oX^ioc happy, and to do good to. 

ASSIST, in Latin assisto^ or ad and 
A7S/0, signifies to place one's self by 
,'tnotlicr St) as to give him our strength. 
AID, in Latin adjuvo^ that is, the in 
tensive s) liable ad andy^DO, signifies to 
profit towards a specific end. SUC¬ 
COUR, in Latin succurro to run to the 
hflp of any one. RELIEVE, v. To 
alhviate. 

The idea of communicating to the 
advantage of another in case of need is 
coinuion to all these terms. Help is the 
generic term; the rest specific: help 
ma> be substituted for the others, and 
ID many cases where they would not be 
ajiplicable. The first three are em¬ 
ployed either to produce a |)Oaitive good 
or to remove an evil; the two latter 
only to remove an evil. We help a 
person to prosecute his work, or help 
iiim out of a difficulty; we a^ssist in 
order to forward a scheme, or w'e assist 
a person in the time of his embarrass¬ 
ment ; we aid a good cause, or we atd 
a jierson to make his escape; we succour 
a person who is in danger; we relieve 
him in time of distress. To help and 
assist respect personal service, the 
funner by corporeal, the latter by cor- 
oreal or mental labour: one servant 
elps another by taking a part in his 
employment; one author assists another 
in the composition t'f his work. We 
help up a person’s load ; we assist him 
to rise when he has fallen : we speak of 
an helper or a helpmate in meclianical 
employments, of an assistant to a pro¬ 
fessional man. 


Their strength united liett may help to bear. Pops. 

'Tig t^e tir»t sanction nature gave to man 

l.acli oilier to eusitt iu what they cun. Dknham. 

To assist and aid are used for services 
directly or indirectly performed; but the 
former is said only of individuals, the 
latter may be said of bodies as well as 
individuals. One friend assists another 
with his purse, with his counsel, his 
interest, and the like: one person aids 
another in carrying on a scheme; or 
one king, or nation, aids another with 
armies and subsidies. We come to the 
assistance of a person when be has met 
with un accident; we come to his aid 
when contending against numbers. As- 
sistance is given, aid is sent. 

She no sooner yielded to adultery, but she agreed 
to ai$Ul iu the murder of her hiubaud. liaowNi:.. 

Your private riglit should irnpiuiiu power tuvade. 
The peers of Ilhaca would rise lu aid. Poes. 

To succour is a species of immediate 
assistance f which is given on the spur 
of the occasion; the good Samaritan 
went to the succour of the man who had 
fallen among thieves • so in like manner 
we may succour one who culls us by his 
cries; or we may succour the poor 
whom we find m circumstances of 
distress. 

M> fill her 

Flying fur smerour to Ids gi‘V\ .iiit llauister, 

Ueiug diatre»ft’d, was by that wretcli beiruy'd. 

SHANbPKAHK. 

So likewise one may succour a nation. 

Pntroclus on the sliore. 

Now pale and duad, shall tuccuur (iiecce no mom. 

Pope. 

The word relieve has nothing in 
common with succour, except that they 
both express the rem )val of pain ; but 
the latter does not necessarily imply any 
mode b> which this is dune, and there¬ 
fore excludes the idea of personal inter¬ 
ference. To help is commonly an act 
of gooil nature or discretion ; to relieve 
an act of humanity or generosity. 

1 ealh>d out my whole family to help ut suviug au 
after-growth of hay. Golssmith. 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants of 
our biuihreu. Ulaik. 

All these terms, except succour, may 
be applied to things as well as persons • 
we may walk by the help of a stick, read 
w'ith the assistance of glasses, learn a 
task quickly b\ t he u/Vi of a good memory, 
and obtain relief from medicine. 

A mail reads his prayers out of a book, as a mm ns 
Uthelp his uudersundiug and direct his expressions. 

SriU.lNOPl.AAT 
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Aci|ualatniicc willi melhud \^ill /wisf oue iu 
iiijf hiiinuti uiTiUis. Watts. 

Wise, weighty cimnsels aid a state disti'esis'iU Pope. 

All iinbflieier Teels the whole pressure of u pre- 
wuit cahiniiiy, w itliuiit lieiiig rulievrd by the memory 
ut anything ti>at is ]»ust,or the |>rus|>ect of anything 
tliiit j's to come. Ammsun. 

HEHKTIC, SCHISMATIC, SECTARIAN 

OR SECTARY, DISSENTER, NON¬ 
CONFORMIST. 

A HERETIC is the maintainer of 
heresy (v. Hetert/dojr); tlie SCHISMA¬ 
TIC is the author or promoter oi'schism ; 
the SECTARIAN or SECTARY is 
the member of a sect; the DIS¬ 
SENTER is one who dissents from an 
established relij^ion; and the NON¬ 
CONFORMIST one who does not 
conform to an establishment. A man 
is a heretic only for matters of faith 
and doctrine, hut he is a schismatic in 
matters of discipline and practice. Tiie 
heretic thei*efore is not always a schisma¬ 
tic^ nor the schismatic a heretic, Wlio- 
ever iioMs the doctrines that are common 
to the Roman Catholic and the reformed 
Churches, is not a heretic in tiie Pro¬ 
testant sense of the word; although he 
may in many outward formalities be a 
schismatic. Calvinists are not heretics^ 
hut many among them are schismatics ; 
on the other hand there are many mem¬ 
bers of the establishment, who hold, 
tliough they do not avow, hei etical no¬ 
tions. 

W lieu a papist uses the wonl he pencrally 

nH'aiis pititesUiuts ; vi lieu a prute^taiit uses tiie wonl, 
be geuei’itily iiieaiig any peiMiu svilTuliy aud conieii- 
tiuunly ubstiiiiite iu fundamental erruis. Wat is. 

The heretic is con.sidered as such 
with regard to the Catholic Church or 
the whole body of Christians, holding 
the same fiuiclamental principles ; but 
the schiamaiic and sectarian are con¬ 
sidered as such with regard to par¬ 
ticular bodies of (Jhristians. tichism^ 
i'rom the Greek to split, denotes 

an action, and the schismatic is an agent 
who splits for himself in his own indi¬ 
vidual capacity : the sectarian does not 
expressly perform a part, he merely 
holds a relation ; ho does not divide any 
thing himselt', but belongs to that which 
is already cut or divided. The schismatic 
therefore takes upon himself the whole 
moral responsibility of the schism ; but 
the sectarian does not necessarily take 
an active part in the measures of his 
sect: whatever guilt attaches to schism 


attaclies to the schismattc; h« is a 
voluntary agent, acting from an erro¬ 
neous principle, if not an unchristian 
temper: the sectarian is often an invo¬ 
luntary agent; he follows that to which 
he has been incidentallv attached. It 
is possible, therefore, to be a schismatic, 
and not a sectarian; as also to be a 
sectarian, and not a schismatic. Those 
professed members of the estahlisliiuent 
who afleet the title of evangelical, and 
wisli to palm upon the Church the pe¬ 
culiarities of the Culvinistic doctrine, 
and to ingraft their own modes and 
forms into its di-icipline, are schismatics, 
hut not sectarians; on the other hand, 
tliose who by birth and education are 
attached to a sect, are sectai'ians, but 
not alw a} s schismatics. Consequently, 
schismatic is a term of much greater 
reproach than sectarian. 

The schismatic and sectarian have a 
reference to any established body of 
Christians of any country; but dissenter 
is a term applictable only to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Great Britain, and hearing rela¬ 
tion only to the established Church of 
England: it includes not only those 
who have individually aud personally 
renounced the doctrines of the Cburcb, 
but those who are in a state of dissent 
or difference from it. Dissenters are 
not necessarily either schismatics or 
sectarians, for British Roman Catholics 
are all dissenters, although they aie 
the reverse of wbat is understood by 
schismatic and sectarian: it is equally 
clear that all schismatics sectarians 
are not dissenters, because every esta¬ 
blished community of Christians, all 
over the world, have had individuals or 
smaller bodies of individuals setting 
themselves up against them: the term 
dissenter being in a great measure tech¬ 
nical, it may be applied indi>iduully or 
generally without conveying any idea 
of reproach: the same may be said of 
nonconformist, which is a more special 
term, including only such as do not 
conform to some established or national 
religion: consequently, all members of 
the Romish Church, or of the Kn k of 
Scotland, are excluded from the number 
of nonconformists / whilst on the other 
hand, all British born subjects not ad¬ 
hering to these two forms, and at the 
same time 1*61100nciiig the established 
form of their country, are of this 
number, among whom may be reckoned 
Independents, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
(Quakers, Methodists, and all 3 ther such 
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sfirfs as have been formed since the 
reforiiiatiun. 

The schumatics diatuib the sweet peace uf our 
Church. lluwKM.. 

in the liouse of Sir Simucl Luke, one of Crnm- 
well’s olTicers, ItuOer ohst^rveil so much uf the cha¬ 
racter of the &r/aite5that he is said to have written 
or lx>guu his poem at this time. Joiinsun. 

Of the Dissenter^, Swift did not wish to infringe 
the tolerutiou, but lie opposed thtdr iucroacluneuts. 

JoHNsoir. 

Watts is at least one of the few poets with uhom 
vouth and igiiornuce may be safely plenseii; and 
happy IK ill that readei be, whose mind is disposed, 
b^' his verses o: Ids piose, to imitate him in all but 
his noncunjvrmtly. Johnson. 

TO IIKSITATF, FALTKR, STAMMKR, 
STUTTICK. 

HESITATE, v. To demur. FAL¬ 
TER or FAULTER seems to sij;niry 
to commit a fault or blunder, or it may 
be a trequentative of to fill, si‘?nif\ing 
to stumble. STAMMER, in the Teu¬ 
tonic stammeln^ comes most probably 
from the Hebrew satem to obstruct. 
STUTTER is but a variation of stam¬ 
mer. 

A defect in utterance is the idea 
which is common in the signiftcation of 
all these terms: they differ eitlier as to 
the cause or the mode of the action. 
"With regard to the cause, a hesitation 
results from the state of the mind, and 
an interruption in the train of thoughts; 

arises from a pet Curbed state of 
feeling; stammer and stutter arise 
either from an incidental circumstance, 
or more commonly from a physical 
defect in the organs of utterance. A 
person who is not in the habit of public 
speaking, or of collecting his thoughts 
into a set form, will be apt to hesitate 
even in familiar conversation; be who 
first addresses a public assembly M'ill be 
apt to falter. Children who first begin 
to read will stammer at hard wonls: 
and one who has an impediment in his 
speech will stutter when he attempts to 
speak in a hurry. 

With regard to the mode or degree 
of the action, hesitate expresses less 
X\\vLi\ falter ; stammer less than stutter. 
The slightest difficulty in uttering words 
constitutes a hesitation; a pause or the 
repetition a word may be termed he¬ 
sitating: but to falter supposes a failure 
in the voice as well as the lips when 
they refuse to do their oflice. Stam¬ 
mering and stuttering are confined 
principally to the useless moving of the 
mouth; ho who stammers brings forth 


sounds, but not the right sounds, with¬ 
out trials and efforts; he who stutters 
remains for some time in a state of agi¬ 
tation without uttering a sound. 

To look with Bolicitudt* and speak with hentaiion 
is attuiuiible at will; but the show uf wisdum is ri¬ 
diculous when there is nothing to cause doubt, af 
that of valour when there is uothing to be feared. 

JoHN.SOH 

And yet was every fnultenng tongue of man. 
Almighty Father 1 silent in thy praise. 

Thy woiks themseires would luisc a general voice. 

Thomson 

Lagcan juice 

Will stamm'ring tongues and stugg’riiig feel produee. 

Dkyokn. 

HETFRODOXY, HERESY. 

HETERODOXY, from the Greek 
ertpoc and signifies another or a 
different doctrine. HERESY, from 
the Greek aioeaic a choice, signifies an 
opinion adopted by individual choice. 

To be of a different persuasion is he- 
terodoxy ; to have a faith of one’s own 
is heresy; the heterodoxy characterizes 
the opinions formed; the heresy cha¬ 
racterizes the individual forming the 
opinion: the heterodoxy e.\i-.l!> inde¬ 
pendently and for itself; the heresy sets 
itself up against others. As all division 
supposes error either on one side or on 
both, the words heterodoxy and heresy 
are applied only to human opinions, 
and strictly in the sense of a false opi¬ 
nion, formed in distinction from that 
which is better founded; but the former 
respects any opinions, iniportaiU or 
otherwise, the latter refers only to mat¬ 
ters of importance : the heresy is there¬ 
fore a fundamental error. There has 
been much heterodoxy in the Christian 
world at all times, and among these 
have been heresies denying the plainest 
and most serious truths which have 
been acknowdedged by the great body 
of Christians since the Apostles. 

All w rong notions in religion are ranked under the 
general name uf hettrodox. (tuLDiNO. 

Heterodoxies, false doctrines, ye.i, anil herencs, 
may be propagated by prayer us well us preaching. 

• HIDEOUS, GHASTLY, GRIM, 
GRISLY. 

HIDEOUS comes probably from 
hide^ signifying fit only to be hidden 
from the view. GHASTLY signifies 
like a ghost. GRIM is in German 
grtmm fierce. GRISLY, from grizzle, 
signifies grizzled, or motlev coloured. 

An unseemly exterior is characterized 
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by these terms; but the hideous re¬ 
spects natural objects, and the ghastly 
more properly that which is superna¬ 
tural or what resembles it. A mask 
with monstrous grinning features looks 
hideous; a human form with a visage 
of deathlike paleness is ghastly. The 
grim is applicable only to the counte> 
nance; dogs or wild beasts may look 
very grim : grisly refers to the whole 
form, but particularly to the colour; as 
blackness or darkness has always some¬ 
thing terrific in it, a grisly figure having 
a monstrous assemblage of dark colour, 
is particularly calculated to strike terror. 
Hideous is applicable to objects of hear¬ 
ing also, as a hideous roar; but the rest 
to objects of sight only. 

From the broad niar){iti to the centre grew 
Shelven, rocks, and « hirlpools, hideous to the 

Fal<^-onku. 

And Death 

Grinn’d horribly a (ghastly smile. M11.TON. 

Even hell’s kingAlciiles'puw'rconfess'd. Pope. 
All parts resound with tumults, pl.iiiits, »ii,l feiiiH. 
And grisly death in sundry shapes appears. 1 'op>. 

HIGH, TALL, LOFTY. 

HIGH, ill German hoch^ comes from 
the Hebrew agcig to be high, TALI,i, 
in Welsh taU from the Hebrew talal to 
elevate. LOFrY is doubtless derived 
from lijtt in the sense of lifted {c. To 
lift). 

High is the term in most general use, 
which seems likewise in the most un- 
r|ualified manner to express the idea of 
extension upwards, which is common 
to them all. Whatever is tall and lofty 
is high, but everything is not tall or 
lofty which is high. TaU and lofty 
both designate a more than ordinary 
degree oi' height; but tall is peculiarly 
applicable to what shoots up or stands 
up in a perpendicular direction: while 
lofty is said of that which is extended 
in breadth as well as in height; that 
which is lifted up or raised by an accre> 
tioii of matter or an expansion in the 
air. By this rule we say that a house 
is high, a chimney tall, a room lofty. 
With the Irigh is associated no idea of 
what is striking; but the tall is coupled 
with the aspiring or that which strives 
to out-top: iheY^j/ifyis always coupled 
with the grand, and that which com¬ 
mands admiration. 

High ait Ibeit bead he saw tlie chief appear, 

Autl bold Meriuti to cadiu ibeir rear. Pope. 

Proslrate on earth their beauteous boaltes laiy. 

Like luuunUm tirs, as tall uud stiaight us they. 

Pope. 


E>n now, O king! 'Ks giv'n thee to destroy 
Tl>e lofty tuw’rs of wiale-exti'uded Troy. Pops 

High and lo^ have a moral accepta- 
tatinn, but tall is taken in the natural 
sense only: high and lofty are applied 
to persons or what is personal, with the 
same (litference in degree as before: a 
lofty title or Iqfty pretension conveys 
more than a high title or a high pre¬ 
tension. Men o\ high rank should have 
high ideas of virtue and personal dig¬ 
nity, and keep tbemsehes clear from 
everything low and mean: a lofty am¬ 
bition often soars too high to serve the 
purpose of its possessor, whose fall is 
the greater when he finds himself com- 
])elled to descend. 

When vou are tried in icnndal’E court, 

Stind high in honour, weaUh, or wit. 

All otlierii who inferior lit 

(HMiccive ihiuiiiielvee in eun«cience bound 

To join and drag you to the ground. Swift 

WTilboiit th-c, nothing f/i/Py enn 1 aing; 

Come then, and w itli thyself thy genius bring. 

Drtdkit. 

TO HINDER, PREVENT, IMPEDE, 
OBSTRUCT. 

HINDER, from kind or behind, sig¬ 
nifies to pull or cause to l>e behind. 
PREVENT, from jirce and venio to 
come before, signifies to kinder by 
coming before, or to cross another 
the anticipation of his purpose. IM¬ 
PEDE, from in and pedes, signifies to 
come between a person's feel and en¬ 
tangle him in his progress. OB¬ 
STRUCT, from db and siruo, signifies 
to set up something in his way, to block 
the pa-s-age. 

Hinder is the most general of these 
terms, as it conveys little more than the 
idea which is common to them all, 
namely, that of keeping one from his 
purpose. To hinder is commonly said 
of that which is rendered impracticable 
only for the time being, or merely de¬ 
layed ; prevent is said of that which is 
rendered altogether impracticable. A 
person is hindered by the weather and 
his various engagements from reaching 
a place at the time he intended; he 
is prevented but not hindered by ill 
health from going thither at all. If a 
friend calls, he hinders me from finish¬ 
ing the letter which I was writing; if 1 
wish to prevent my son from reading 
any book I keep it out of his way. To 
hinder is an act of the moment, it sup¬ 
poses no design ; prevent is a preiiie- 
dilated act, (leliburated upoa. and 
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adopted for general purposes: the 
former is applied only to the move¬ 
ments of any particular individual, the 
latter to events and circumstances. 1 
?tinder a person who is running, if I 
lay hold of his arm and make him walk; 
it is the object of every good govern¬ 
ment to prevent offences rather than to 
punish offenders. In ordinary discourse 
these words fall very much into one 
another, when the circumstances of the 
case do not suthcienlly define whether 
the action in hand bu altogether sus¬ 
pended, or only suspended tbr a time; 
but the above explanation must make 
it very clear that to hinder^ in its proper 
sense and application, is but to stop in 
the progress, and prevent to stop in the 
outset. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of resent- 
tnenl, than to restrain it from excess when it has 
({■lini-d iidmHsioii. To use the iliustratiou of an ex¬ 
cellent author, we can premir.t iho lM‘giuoiu|;s of 
some things, whose progress afterwards we cannot 
eiM(/er. IIullami. 

To impede and obstruct are a species 
of hindering which is said rather of 
things than of persons: hinder is said 
of both; but hinder is commonly em¬ 
ployed in regard to trifling matters, or 
such as retard aperson's proceedings in 
the smallest degree \ impede and rjb- 
struct are acts of greater importance, or 
produce a still greater degree of delay. 
A jierson is hindered m his work, 
although neither impeded nor obstruct¬ 
ed; but the quantity of artillery and 
baggage which is attached to an army 
will greatly impede it in its march , and 
the trees which are thrown across the 
roads will obstruct its march. Hind¬ 
rances always suppose the agency of a 
pcr»on, eitiier of the one who hinders^ 
or the one who is hindered: but impe¬ 
diments and obstructions may be em- 
ploied with regard to the operations of 
nature on inanimate objects. Cold im- 
pi'des tl'.e growth of plants ; a dam ob¬ 
structs the course of water. 

1 !iir not g.imcaonie; I do lack aome part 
or that quick s|iiril tiiat is in Aiilliuuy; 

L(-t me uot hinder, Cawius, your desires. 

ril leave vuu. Suakspxabe. 

Truth was provoked to lec herself thusbuflBed and 
impe lel hy uu eueiuy W'hom she looked im w'ith 
cuiiieiupt. JuUNsoM. 

This path >ou say is bid in endless night. 

Tis self-conceit nluuo ubetructi your sight. Jkntns. 

TO HINDKR, STOP. 

HINDER (V. To hinder) refers 
solely to tile prosecution of an object; 


STOP, signifying to make to stands 
refers simply to the cessation of motion; 
we may be hindered, therefore, by being 
stopped; but we may also be hinder^ 
without being expressly stopped, and 
we may be stopped without being 
hindered. If the stoppage do not in¬ 
terfere with any other object in view, it 
is a stojtpage, but not a hindrance ; as 
when we are stopped by a friend whilst 
walking for pleasure : but if stopped by 
an idler in the midst of urgent business, 
so as not to be able to proceed accord¬ 
ing to our business, this is both a stop¬ 
page and a hindrance: on the other 
hand, if we are interrupted in the 
regular course of our proceeding, but 
not compelled to stand still or give up 
our business for any time, this may lie 
a hindrance, but not a stojipage: in 
this manner, the conversation of others 
in the midst of our business may con¬ 
siderably retard its progress, and .so far 
hinder, but not expressly put a sUrp to, 
the whole concern. 

Ih it nut the height of wisdom and goiMlness too, 
to hinder the consiimmatiuu of thuse suiil-wasting 
sins, bv obliging us to withsUnd them in thi-ir lirst 
infancy? Sovjh. 

A signal omen $topp'd the passing host, 

TTieir martial fur\ lu their wonder lost. Pope. 

TO HINT, SUGGEST, INTIMATE, IN¬ 
SINUATE. 

HINT, V. To Allude. SUGGEST. 
V. To Allude. To INTIMATE is to 
make one intimate, or specially ac¬ 
quainted with, to communicate one's 
most inward thoughts. INSINUATE, 
from the J,.atin sinus the bosom, is to 
introduce gently into the mind of 
another. 

All these terms denote indirect ex¬ 
pressions of what-passes in one's own 
mind. Wc hint at a thing from fear 
and uncertainty; we SUGGEST a 
thing from prudence and modesty; we 
intimate a thing from indecision; a 
thing is insinuated from artifice. A 
person wlio wants to get at the cer¬ 
tain knowledge of any circumstance 
hints at it frequently in the presence of 
those who can give him the informa¬ 
tion ; a man who will not offend others 
by an assumption of superior wisdom 
suggests bis ideas on a subject, instead 
of setting them forth with confidence; 
when a person’s mind is not made up 
on any future action, he only intimates 
what may be done; he who has any¬ 
thing ollensive to communicate to an- 
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other, will ehoo'^e to insinuate it, rathor 
than declare it in express terms. Hints 
are thrown out; they are frequently 
characterizetl as broken; suggestions 
are ottered; they are frequently termed 
idle or ill-grounded: intimations are 
given, and are either slight or broad: 
insinuations are thrown out; they are 
commonly designated as slanderous, 
malignant, and the like. 

Willing to woiin'l, and >et afraid to strike, 

Jus>t hint u fault, uiid hiisiiate dislike. PoPK. 

We niii^t suggest to the |)eople, in what liatred 
He still hath held them. Shakspcare 

*Ti8 Heav’u itself tliat |Miints out an hereufter, 

And iutnnates eternity to man. Aouisov. 

He had so subtle a way of inlerrog.Uing, and, 
under the notions of douhts, insinuntiHg his ohjec- 
tiuus, that he inl'u.>ed his own o|ituiuiis into those 
from whom he pretended to leiiiu and receixe 

them. CUAKKNOON. 

To hint is taken either in a had or an 
inditterent sense; it is commonly re¬ 
sorted to by tale-bearers, mischief- 
makers, and all who want to talk of 
more than they know. To suggest is 
ollener used in the good tlian the bad 
sense; as to suggest doubts, queries, 
difficulties, or improvements in matters 
of opinion, is truly laudable, par¬ 
ticularly for young persons; but to sug¬ 
gest anything to the disadvantage of 
another is e\en worse than to speak 
ill of him openly, for it bespeaks cow¬ 
ardice as well as ill-nature. To inti¬ 
mate is taken cither in a good or an in¬ 
different sense; it commonly passes 
between relatives or persons closely 
connected in the communication of 
their half-formed intentions or of doubt¬ 
ful intelligence; hirt to insinuate is 
always taken in a bad sense; it is the 
resource of an artful and malignant 
^nemy to wound ihe reputation of an¬ 
other, whom he docs not dare openly to 
accuse. A person is said to take a /<////, 
to follow a suggestion^ to recei\e an 
intimation^ to disregard an insinuatum. 

It is a mistake to imagine that creeds weie, nt 
first, inteiitled tu teach in full and cxplirit terms all 
tiiat should he neccosary to la- hclievi-d by ('hns' 
tiaiis. They w«rt> de-iuued rather for hmts .ind 
minutes ol the main '• credemio.” Wat erla a n 

Avarice replied, that he looked U|»on Plenty (the 
first miuisVer of his antagonist) to Inf a much more 
destriictixe (oiinselior than Poverty, fur that he was 
perpetually suygeafittg pleasures, AduisuM. 

It was his saying, and it did him no giNKl, that In* 
was none of the n-ptihn, intinKiting that lio could 
n-it creep on the grouud, and that ilie eourt was not 
his element. Nawwion. 

Let it not be thought that what is here ii.iid in- 
ritauales anything to tlie discredit of Greek and laitin 
criUciam, WAaatRicji. 


HIRELING, MERCENARY. 

HIRELING, from hire, and MER¬ 
CENARY from merces wages, are ap- 
plietl to any one who follows a sordid 
employment; \)\x\. hireling may some¬ 
times be taken in its proper and less 
reproachful sense, for one who is hired 
as a servant to perform an allotted work; 
but in general they are both reproach 
ful epithets . the fi>rmer having par¬ 
ticular reference to the meanness of the 
employment, and the latter to the sordid 
character of the person. Hireling 
prints are those which are in the pay 
of a party • a mercenary principle will 
sometimes actuate men in the highest 
station. 

It was not his carrying the bag wliidi miule .Tiidna 
a thief and an hireling. SocTit. 

These solduns were not ntixens, \ivii mere martf, 
sordid deserters. Burke. 

TO HOLD, KEEP, DETAIN, RETAIN. 

HOLD, Saxon healden. Teutonic, &,c. 
hidden, like the Greek conies frona 

theHebrew co/to restrain. KEEPcomes 
in all probability, like the J.ditin capio 
to hi) hold of, from the Hebrew ca;A 
the hollow of the hand. DETAIN and 
RETAIN both come frurn the Latin 
teneo to hold; the fir.st signifies, by 
lirtue of the particle de, to hold from 
another: the .sceoml, h) virtue of the 
jiarticle re, to hold back lor oneself. 

To hold Is a physical act; it retjuiros 
a degree of bodily strength, or at least 
the use of the limbs; to keep is simply 
to have by one at one’s pleasure, "i'he 
having in one’s power so that it shall 
not go IS the leading idea in the .signi¬ 
fication oKhold; the diirabi.ity of having 
is the leading idea in the word keep 
we may hold a thing only for a moment; 
hut what we keep we keep for a time. 
On the other hand, we may kecj) a 
thing by holding, altliough we may 
ketp it by various other means: we may 
therefore hold without keeping, and we 
may kcei) without holding. A servant 
holds a thing in his hand for it to be 
been, but he does not ketp it; he gives 
it to his master, who puts it into hi.s 
pocket, and consequently keeps, but 
does not hold it. A thing may be held 
in the hand, or kept in the hand; in 
the former case, the pressure of the 
hand is an essential part of tlie action, 
but ill the latter case it is simply a 
contingent part of the action : the haii I 
holds, but the jierson ket^s it* What 
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is held IS fixed in positiun, but what is 
ktipi is left loose, or otherwise, at the 
will of the individual. Things are held 
by men in their hands, by beasts in 
their claws or mouths, by birds in their 
beaks; things arc kept by people either 
about their persons or in their houses, 
according to convenience. 

Fr.iuct‘, thou m.tvAt Ao/J a serpent by the tongue, 

A fuMiiiii; ti^er Mifer by the toulli, 

Tliaii keep iii |ieuee that iiand which thou ilust Ituld. 

SllAK^PKAUt'. 

Detain and retain are modes of keep- 
ins^ ; the former signifies keeping hack 
what belongs to another; the latter 
Mginfie» keeping a long lime for one's 
ovnpnr{>osu. A person may be either 
held, ke}d, detained, or retained: when 
lie iM held he is held contrary to his will 
hy the hand of anotlier; as sus|)eoted 
persons are held by the officers of 
justice, that they may not make their 
escape: lie is kept, if he stops in any¬ 
place, by the desire of another ; as a 
man is kejd in prison until his inno¬ 
cence is proveil; or a child is kept at 
school, until he has finished his educa¬ 
tion ; he is detained if he be kept away 
from any place to which lie is going, or 
from any person to whom he belongs; 
as the servant of another is detained to 
take hack a letter; or one \s detained 
by business, so as to he prevented 
attending to an appomtinent: u person 
is retained who is kej)t for a continu¬ 
ance in the service of another : as some 
servants are said to be retained^ while 
others are dismissed. 

T<m> lut« it uiiH for Kilty r to 1 m* told 

t)r on*r ho|K* r«’<;uvi*r her 

Itt vuiii hu wvkit, Ui.ll huiuig caiuiut hold 

Sl’KSitFB. 

ThAt I may kuow what kenpt you heit* with ino. 

Dkyoes. 

lie ha* d<*Hcril>i*d the juikkiou (if C ilyinio. uud the 
{ndt*(*eut u<i\euce« «)ie to detuxs him from liis 
country. IlHuwNfc.. 

Having tlie :idilr*'«K to retain tlic coii(|u,*st the hud 
made, »U.- ke^il |><>«»es»iuu dl' In* luie without any 
rival fir rauiiy yrara, UodekT'ON 

Things are held in the improjier 
sense: they are kejd, detained, and re- 
tained, in the proper sense. A money¬ 
lender the property of others in 

pledge; the idea of a temporary ami 
partial action is here expressed by hold, 
in distinction fiom which is used 
to express something definite and per¬ 
manent: the money-lender keeps the 
projHjrty as his own, if the borrower 
forfeits it by breach of contract. When 
a pel son purchases anything, he is ex¬ 


pected to heej) it, or pay the value of 
the thing ordered, if the trailesmari 
fulfil his part of the engagement. W hat 
is detained is either contrary to the 
will, or without the consent, of the pos¬ 
sessor : when things are su-spected to be 
stolen, the officers have the right of de¬ 
taining them until inquiry be insti¬ 
tuted. What is retained is continued 
to be kept; it supposes, however, some 
alteration in the terms or circum.stances 
under which it is kept: a person retains 
Ills seat in a coach, iiutwithstanding he 
findh it disagreeable : or a lady retains 
some of the articles of millinery, which 
are sent fbr her choice, but she returns 
tiie rest 

Assuredly it i.s moi-e shanu* fur a man to lose that 
whiih \u‘huldeth thau to lail iti }'Mtuiig that which 
he never haiL Haiwauu. 

This eliar;*,* I herp until my n)iiioiule(l day 
Ol leiiileriiig up. 

Haste! giHldess, litiste! the fly iii}; host (itfoia, 

Nur let one *.iil Im* hok8U*d uti the maiu IVifr. 

Let me retain 

The name and all ih* addition to a ktui;. 

MIAKSP^ ARE. 

All are used in a moral application 
except detain; in this case they are 
marked by a similar distinciion. A 
jicrson IS .said toAo/t/aii oflice, by which 
simple possession is implied; he may 
hold it for a long or a sh )iT time, at the 
will of others, or hy his own will, which 
are not marked: he keeps a situation, or 
he keips his post, by which liis con- 
tiiiuam e m the situation, or at the post, 
aredenott'd: but to s:i\ he rcbn/i.y his 
office, signifies ihulhe might have gi\en 
it up, or lost it, had he not been led to 
continue in it. In like manner, with 
regard to one's sentiments or feelings, a 
man i.s said to hold cerlain o])ini()ns, 
W'liich are asi-ribed to him as a part of 
his* creed ; he ketps the opinions which 
no one can iiidm-e hiiii to give up; he 
retains his old attachments, notwith¬ 
standing the lapse of > ears and change 
ol circumstances vidiich have intervened, 
and were naturally calculated to >veaii 
him from them. 

' It I* .» ciTt.dii hi;;!! (if .( wist* (;ovcrutnent, when it 
ran hold lurii * heart* by h(>]ies. UACutt. 

' Tlu* pwof is Iwst when men ke^ their authority 
tiiw.ird* their utiildreu, but nut tlieir purse. IIaco.v. 

Ide.is are rvtainrd by renovation of that impres- 
«Uin wliicit time i* always wearing .iwny. John on 

TO lIOLl>, OCCUPY, I'OSSESS. 

HOLD, ». To hold. OCCUPY, in 
Latin oecupo, or oc and capio to bulil ui 
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keep, 80 that it cannot be held by 
others, or fill a space, so that it cannt)t 
be filled by any other object. POSSESS, 
in Latin possideo^ or potis and sedeo, 
signifies to sit as master of. 

We ?told a thing for a long or a short 
time; we occupy it for a permanence: 
we hold it for ourselves or others; we 
occupy it only for ourselves: we hold 
it for various purposes; vie occupy only 
i'or the purpose of converting it to our 
private use. Thus a person may huld 
an estate, or, which is the same thing, 
the title deeds to an estate, pro tempore, 
for another person’s benefit; but he oc¬ 
cupies an estate if he enjoys the fruit of 
it. On the other hand, to occupy is 
only to hold under a certain compact; 
but to possess is to hold as one's own. 
The tenant occupies the farm when he 
holds it by a certain lease, and culti¬ 
vates it for his subsistence: but the 
landlord possesses the farm, possessing 
the riglit to let it, and to niceive the 
rent. We may hold by force, or fraud, 
or right; we occupy either by lorco or 
right; we possess only by right. 

He (the eagle) drives them fiom lus fort, tlw tower* 
mg seat, 

For age», of kis empire, which iu peace 

UusUiu 'U he holds. Thomsoh. 

If the title of occupier be good in a land unf»eopie«i, 
why aliould it be bod accounted iu u country peopled 
tliiuly? UALtOH. 

But now the feather'd youth their former hounds 
Ardent disdain, and, weighing oh their wings, 
Demand the fiue pouetnun of the sky. Thomson; 

Hence we say figuratively, to hold a 
person in esteem or contempt, to occupy 
a persou*s attention or a place, or to 
possess one’s ufi'cction. 

I, as a stranger to my heart and me. 

Hold tliee from this lor ever. SirAKsrBABi. 

He must assert iiiflnile generations iK'foie that 
first deluge, and then the eattli could nut receive 
them, lull llie infinite bmlies of men must t>vrupy au 
infinite space. 

Of fortune's favor long mtue$$*d, 

He was in one fair daughter only uless*d. 

Detokii. 


TO HOLD, SUPPORT, MAINTAIN. 

HOLD (r. To hftld, keeji) is here, as 
in the former article, a term of very 
general import. SUPPORT (v. 7o 
countenance) and MAINTAIN {p. To 
assist^ maintain) include the idea of 
holding with other collateral ideas in 
their signification. 

Hold and support are employed in 
the proper sense, maintain iu the im¬ 


proper sense. To hold is a term un- 
ualified by any circumstance, we may 
old a thing in any direction, hold it up 
or down, in a straight or oblique direc¬ 
tion : support is a species of holding up; 
to hold up, however, is a personal act, 
or a direct effort of the individual; to 
support may he an indirect and a 
passive act; he who holds anything up 
keeps it in an upright posture by the 
exertions of his strength; he who sup¬ 
ports a thing only bears its weight, or 
suffers it to rest u{H>n himself; )>ersuiis 
or voluntary agents can hold up ; inani¬ 
mate objects may support: a servant 
holds up a child that it may see; a 
pillar supports a building. 

Oh wlio can hold a fire in liia hand 

By thinking on the troaky Caucaam? Hhakvpbarb. 

Man, like the grn'iuiu vine, supported lives. 

The streuglb he guiiu is from tW embrace he gives. 

Put'S. 

In the figurative application a person 
is said to hold power for himself, but to 
support the authority of another, or to 
have one's own mind supported by cir¬ 
cumstances or reflections. To motn- 
tain IS to bold firmly or witli vigor. 

The iisurpuliun which, in order to subvert aiieh'ot 
Inslitulions, has deslru)ed ancieut prmciplcs, wii* 
hold power hy arU similar to thove by which il has 
acquired it Bvkkb. 

Nothing can suppuri the minds of the guilty from 
drooping. South. 

Wlio then i* fiec ? The w be, who w ell maintains 
An empire oVr himself. Fma nris. 

These terms are all applied to the 
opinions with a similar distinction. 
O])inions are held and maintained as 
one’s own, they are sujmttrted when 
the> are another’s. We hold and 
maintain whatever we believe. We 
support the belief or doctrine of an¬ 
other, or w'hut we ourselves have as¬ 
serted and maintained at a former 
time. What is held is held by the 
act of the mind within itself, and as 
regards itself, without reference to 
others; but what is maintained and 
supported is openly declared to be held ; 
it is maintained with others or against 
others; it is supported in an especial 
manner against others; it may be 
maintained by simple declaratiuti or 
assertions; it is supported by argument. 

It was A notable oboervaBoD of a wriiMr father, that 
liiooe which held and iierauaded nreaaure of ooo. 
■cieiicea were cuiuniouly iotereated thvfeiu them- 
aelvva tor their own euda. Bacon. 

If niiy mail of quality will mamtAia upon Kdwatd 
Karl oi tilu'fttci that he ia a nMl'tfolU traitor let him 
appear. blUtlirfUJIUt 
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Hu ivpp^ed the motion for Ihu council of tratlu, 
in upiMtiitioD to the court. UuKKk.i. 

What is held may be held by means 
of the afTeetion. as to hold a person dear, 
or hold a thinf; in esteem ; to maintain 
and support are applied only to specu¬ 
lative matters with which the under¬ 
standing; is enp:aged, as to maintain or 
support truth or error, to maintain or 
support a cause. 

As Chaucer is the fatiier of English poetry, so I 
hnld him 111 the same decree of vencratiun os the 
(ireuiaus held Homer, aud the Romans Virgil. 

Pora. 

HOLINESS, SANCTITY. 

HOLINESS, which comes from the 
noi’tiicrn languages, has altogether ac- 
(juired a Christian signification ; it re- 
s|Hicts the life and temper of a Chris¬ 
tian. SANCTITY, which is derived 
irom the Latin sanctus and sanrtio to 
sanction, has merely a moral significa¬ 
tion, which it derives from the sanction 
of human authority. 

Holiness is to the mind of a man what 
sanctity is to his exterior; with this 
difference, that holiness to a certain 
degree ought to licloug to exery man 
professing Christianity ; but sanctity^ 
as It lies in the mannors, the outward 
garb, and deportment, is lieeomiiig only 
to certain persons, and at certain times. 
Holiness is a thing not to be affected, 
but sanctity^ consisting in externals, is 
from its very nature exposed to false¬ 
hood. It is becoming tliuse who fill a 
sacred oflSce, but not otherwise. 

llaliUual prepnratinn ftarramuiit consUts in 

• pcrniauunt habit «>r pritici|»li' of hiUmesi. ><>urH. 

AlKuit iin agf ago, it the fcifthion iii I'tigUnd 
lor fiery oue that would b« tliuuKht rfli:;uiu«, tu 
thitiw at much iancUty aa poasiblc iatu hia Tacf. 

AuoiauK. 

HOLLOW, E.MPTY. 

HOLLOW, from Ao/^, signifying like 
a hole, respects the laxly itself; the ab¬ 
sence of its own materials produces hol¬ 
lowness. EMPTY (u./Cmp/y) respects 
foreign bodies; their absence in another 
body constitutes emptiness. Hollotrness 
is Uierefore a preparative to emptiness, 
and may exist indefiendently of it; but 
emptiness presupposes the existence of 
hollowness, what is empty must be 
hollow; but what is hollow need not be 
empty. HoUowness is often the natural 
pro|)erty of a body : emptiness is a con¬ 
tingent property: that which is hollow 


18 destined by nature to contain; but 
that which is empty is deprived of its 
contents by a casualty : a nut is hoUow 
for the purpose of receiving the fruit; it 
18 empty if it contain no fruit. 

They are both emplox ed in a moral 
acceptation, and in a bad sense ; the 
hollow, in this case, is applied to what 
ought to be solid or sound ; and empty 
to what ought to be filled: a person 14 
holloiv whose goodness lies only at the 
surface, whose fair words are without 
meaning; a truce is hollow which is 
only an external ce'^sation from hos¬ 
tilities ; a person is empty who is with¬ 
out a requisite portion of understand¬ 
ing and knowledge; an excuse is empty 
which is unsupported by fact and rea¬ 
son ; a pleasure is empty which cannot 
affui^ satisfaction. 

He seem’d 

P(»r dignity compos'd, and high ex{>luit. 

But all wuH false and hollow. Miltov. 

The crtMliire man. 

Condemn'd to sarrirtn* hin chibliiili >tMi8 
Tu babbling ignorance and etepty fear*. Pbior. 

HOLY, PIOUS, DEVOUT, RELIGIOUS. 

HOLY, r. Holiness. PIOUS, in 
Latin pius, which is most probably 
cliangod from dius or dens, signifies 
having a regard for the gods. DE- 
VOU r, in Latin deviftus, from derfweo 
to engage by a vow, signifies devtt^'d or 
consecrated. RELIGIOUS, 111 Latin 
reli^iosus, comes from religio and 
reli^o to hind, because religion hinds 
the mind, and produces in it a fixed 
principle. 

A strong regard to the Supreme Being 
is expressed by all these epithets; hut 
holy conveys the most comprehensive 
idea; pious and deimut designate most 
fervour of mind ; religious is the most 
general and abstract in its signification. 
A h tly man is in all respects heaver.ly- 
mindiAl; he is more fit for heaven than 
earth : holiness', to whatever degree it is 
passessed, abstracts the thoughts from 
sublunary objects, and fixes tbcin on 
things that are above. Our Saviour 
was a perfect pattern of holiness; bis 
a}M)stles alter him, and innumerable 
saints and goixi men, both in and out of 
the ministry, have striven to imitate his 
example, by the holiness of their life 
and conversation. 

The kolieet man, by converting with the world, 
iURfuaibly drawn tonMlhing of toil and laiut frciin it. 

South. 

Pious is a term more restricted in its 
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signification, and consequently more When applied to things, these terms 
i^xtended in application than Judy, preserve a similar distinction: we speak 
piety is not a virtue peculiar to Chris- of the sacrament; of a dis* 

tiaiis, it is common to all believers in a course, a pious ejaculation ; of a devout 
Supreme Being; it is the homage of exercise, vl di'voui o\x \ o religious mn- 
the heart and tlie aflectioiis to a supe- timent, a religious life, a religiouseHxX' 
ri(»r Beiiiu: from a similaritv in the cation, and the like. 


relationship between a heavenly and an 
earthly parent, devotedness of the mind 
has ill both cases been denominated 
piety. Piety towards God naturally 
produces jo/Wy towards parents; for the 
obedience of the heart, which gives rise 
to the virtue in the one case, seems in¬ 
stantly to dictate the exercise of it in 
the other. The difference between Ao- 
litiess and piety is obiious from this, 
that our Saviour and his apostles are 
characterized as Ao/y, but not pious, 
because piety is swallowed up in holi^ 
ness. On the other hand, Jew and 
Gentile, Christian and Heathen, are 
alike termed pious, when they cannot 
be called holy, because piety is not only 
a more practicable \irlue, but because 
it is more uni\ersally applicable to the 
dependent condition of man. 

In fvery age the praclice lias pn-v,tiled of sulisti- 
tiitiiig (‘frtuiii app«’uraiic«*8 ul jnett/ iii the place of 
the gieut duties ul huni.iuity utid mercy. 

Devotion is a species of piety pecu¬ 
liar to the worshipper; it bespeaks that 
devotediicssof mind which displays itself 
in the temple, when the individual seems 
by his outward services solemnly to 
devote himself, soul and body, to the 
service of his Maker. Piety, therefore, 
lies ill the heart, and need not appear 
externally ; but devotion requires to be 
marked by some external observance: a 
man piously resigns himself to the will of 
God, in the midst of his atiiictions; he 
prays devoutly iu the bosom of his 
family. 

A fitutH of tompcrance, sobriety, and justice, with¬ 
out devotion, is a lifeless, insipid cjtiditiuii of virtue. 

Religious v& Ik terra of less import than 
either of the other terms; it denotes 
little more than the simple existence of 
religion, or a sense of religion in the 
mind; the religious man is so, more in 
his principles than in his affections; he 
is religious in his sentiments, inasmuch 
as he directs all his views according to 
the will of his Maker; and he is reli¬ 
gious in his conduct, inasmuch as he 
observes the outward formalities of 
homage that are due to his Maker. 

A mao fhould lie relighm^, not 

AnniM’N 


Devotion exprcs8«‘S not so much tin* pi'rAirniHtice 
of uiiy particular duty. at. the bpiiit w hit h iiiumi ani¬ 
mate alt religious diitica. Jil,AJR. 

HOLY, SACKKD, Dl^ J^E. 

HOLY (r. Holiness) is liere, as in 
the former article, a term of higher im¬ 
port than either SACRED, which is in 
Latin surer, or l.)IVINE (v. Godlike). 
Whateier is most intimately connected 
with religion and religious worship, in 
its purest state, is holy, unhallowed by a 
mixtuie of inferior objects, and elevated 
in the greatest possible degree, so as to 
suit the nature of an infinitely perfect 
and exalted Being. Among the Jews, 
the h)ly of holies was that place wliich 
was intended to approach the nearest 
to the hea\enly abode, conseqiienlly was 
preserved as mueli as possible from all 
contamination w itli that which is earthly : 
among the Christians, that religion or 
form of religion is termed holy, which 
is esteemed purest in its doctrine, dis¬ 
cipline, and ceremonies. 

To fit us Tor a due access to the holy .Saciamoiit, 
wc rnubl add actual prcparutuiii to habitual. 

iitaJTM. 

Sacred is less than holy; the sacred 
derives its sanction from human insti¬ 
tutions, and is connected rather w'ith 
our moral than our religious duties ; 
\\hat h holy is altogether spiritual, and 
abstracted from the earthly. The laws 
nm sacred, hut not holy; a man’s word 
should be sacred, though not holy : for 
neither of these things is to be reve¬ 
renced, but both are to be kept true 
from injury or external violence. The 
holy is not so much opposed to, as it is 
set above, everything else; the sacred 
is opposed to the profane: the Scrip¬ 
tures are pmporly denominated holy^ 
because they are the word of God, and 
the fruit of his Holy Spirit; but other 
writings may be termed sacred which 
appertain to religion, in distinction from 
the profane, which appertain only to 
worlaly matters. 

Rcdigiuti firo|)t>rly consuts in a rt^vcicutial oiitecm 
id tilings socred. >'uu'iu. 

Divine i.s a term of even less import 
than sarred; it signifies either heloug- 
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in" to a deity, or beinj? like a deity; 
but from the* looseness of its application 
it has lost in some respects the dignity 
of its m^»anin^. The divine is often 
contrasted with the imman: but there 
are many human things which are 
denominated divine: Milton's poem is 
entitled a divine poem, not merely on 
account of the subject, but from the 
exalted manner in wdiich the poet has 
treated his subject; what is divine, 
therefore, may be so superlatively ex¬ 
cellent as to be conceived of as havintj 
the stamp of inspiration from the Deity, 
w hich of course, as it resjwcts human 
performances, is but an h)perbuhcal 
mode of speech. 

W’Imti a tiMii rcstrUi aiitl aisuK'ih ttiKin 

rln'ine piot-cliuii, ho i»ith.*ri'lh a fmeo .iiid l.utU 
whirh luiniun n.ituru in itsoil'cuiihl nut ulituti 

ll.VOtN. 

lIOM\r.K, FK. M TY, COl’UT. 

HOMAGE, in French 
comes from homme a man, si^niGinj^ a 
man's, that is, an inferior’s, act of ac- 
knowledyin" .su|>eriority. Homage, in 
the tcchnic.il sen'»e, was an oath taken, 
or a service performed, by the tenant to 
his lord, on bciii" admitted to Iiia land ; 
or by inferior jinnces to a sovcici^n, 
♦vhcrtdiy Ihc) acknowledged Ins sove¬ 
reignity. and promised fidelity : m itsex- 
tcndcii and li|j;urative sense, it compre- 
bends any solemn mark of deference, 
by which the superiority <»f another is 
aeknuw’ledjyed. FEALTY, from the 
Norman /’ea/ loyal, trusty, is a lower 
spcM-ies o( homage, eonsistiii" only of an 
oath ; it was made formerly by tenants, 
w'ho were bound thereby to personal 
service under the feudal s\stem. 
COURT, which derives its meanin" 
from the verb to court, woo, and seek 
favor, is a species of homage, complais¬ 
ance, or deference, which is assumed 
for a specific purpose; it is not only 
voluntary, but depends upon the hu¬ 
mor and convenience of the courier. 

Homage is paid or done to superior 
endowments; court is paid to the con- 
tim^ent, not the real, superiority of the 
individual. Feafiy is figuratively em¬ 
ployed in the sense of fidelity to one’s 
Koverei;'!!. Homage consists in any 
form of respect which is admitted in 
civil sociosy; the Romans di<l homage 
to the talents of Vir;3;d, by always rismj^ 
when ho entered tlie Ihcatre; men do 
homage to the wisdom of another, when 
they do not venture to conlradiid his 


assertions, or call in question his 
opinions. Court is everything? or no¬ 
thin", as circumstances require; he who 
pays his court consults the will and 
humor of him to whom it is paid, while 
he is consulting his own interest. 

UV nvoid ohservinj' the Ai/imtjfe which tlic 

world U coustruined to.pay to virtue. lIuAiu. 

Man diso1)e\ia^', 

Disloyal breaki lus/'rtCv. * Mii.toic. 

Virtue is the uuivcrsul charm ; eren its shadow is 
courted. IIlair. 

HONESTY, PROBITY, UPRIGHTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 

HONESTY (u. Fair) is the most 
fainiliar and universal term ; it is ap- 
plie-l alike to actions and principles, to 
a mode of conduct or a temper of 
inmd : a jicrsoii may be honest, a prin¬ 
ciple honest, or an actitm honest; the 
other terms are applied to the person, as 
a pel ^ou of probity, uprightness, and f/i- 
tegrity : a man is said to be honest who, 
in lii'i dtahn"s with others, does not 
\iolate the laws ; a serxant is* honest who 
doe> not take any of the properU of liis 
master, or sutler rt to be taken; a 
tra«!e>in,in is horif’st who d »es not sell 
bad article^; and people in general are 
denominated funiest who pa\ what they 
owe, and do iu»t adopt an) raetUeds of 
defrauding others. 

The hluiil, httnrd hu'uour of the fSermaus sounds 
Isdtci III the roughness of the ln,;h Dutch. th.»u it 
woil'd in a jiolitcr tuu„Mie. .^onisoy 

Honesty is a negative \irtue, all the 
other terms denote positive virtues and 
higher characteristics. PROBITY, 

from probus good, and probo to pro\e. 
signifying tried virtue or solid gotxlnes',, 
is applied nut merely to the cummer 
cial dealings of men, but to all the cun 
cerns of life, where truth and goodness 
are called into e.\ercise. Probity re¬ 
spects the rights of men, giving to every 
one his due, whether as regards his pro¬ 
perty, reputation, honor, or any other 
thing on which a value is set. Honesty 
is op)X>sed to direct fraud, probity to 
any sjxjcies of insincerity. 

A complimprit. as far ns it deserves to l>e pr.ac- 
lUod hy u man of/^rdlidy. U only the most civil and 
ubligiii); way of saying'wh.it \oa mean. 

Atterbi'hy. 

UPRIGHTNESS, from upright or 
up and right, signifies bearing up in a 
straight and undeviating course in op- 
]»uMtiun to every leinptatiou which may 
offer. Uprightness, therefore, supposes 
an jndeiHjndent and positive principle 
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which forma the rule of life. A person 
may be said to be upright in all situ¬ 
ations where confidence and intelligence 
are required, but more particularly to a 
judge who scrupulously adheres to the 
dictates of an unbiassed conscience. 

T)i« steward, whose acrount is clear. 

JiemamU his honour ntav up]iear: 

11 is iictions never shun the litjht; 

He is, and would be, provM upright. Gat. 

INTEGRITY, from integer whole 
or sound, signif}ing soundness of prin¬ 
ciple, is applied, like uprightness^ to 
cases where a particular trust is re¬ 
posed; but integrity is taken abso¬ 
lutely, that is without any reference to 
the outward circumstances which might 
tend to produce the contrary charac- 
teriAtic. He who faithfully discharges 
his trust, and consults the interests of 
others rather than his own, is justly 
styled a man of integrity. This virtue 
is to be looked for especially in those 
who fill any office. 

He discharged all the offices he went through with 
great abilities mud a singular reputation of integtity. 

CLAHSNnuir. 

HONESTY, HONOR. 

These terms both respect the prin¬ 
ciple which actuates men in the adjust¬ 
ment of their rights with each other. 
The words are both derixed fnim the 
same source, namely, the Hebrew hon 
substance or wealth (u. Honesty), which, 
being the primitive source of esteem 
among men, became at length put for 
the measure or standard of esteem, 
namely, what is good. Hence HO¬ 
NESTY and HONOR are both found¬ 
ed upon what is estimable; with this 
difference, that honesty is confined to 
the first principles or laws upon which 
civil society is founded, and honor is an 
independent principle that extends to 
everything which by usage has been 
admitted as estimable or entitled to 
esteem. An honest action, therefore, 
can never reflect so much credit on the 
agent as an honorable action, since in 
the performance of the one he may be 
guided by motives comparatively low, 
whereas in the other case he is actuated 
solely by a fair regard for the honor or the 
esteem of others. To a breach of honesty 
is attached punishment and personal in¬ 
convenience in various forms; but to a 
breach of honor is annexed only dis¬ 
grace or the ill opinion of others. On 
the other hand, since honesty is (bunded 
on the very first principles of human 


sneiuty, and honor on the incidental 
principles which have been annexed to 
them in the progress of time and cul * 
tiire; the former is positive and definite, 
and he who is actuated by this principle 
can nex er err; but the latter is indefi¬ 
nite and variable, and, as it depends 
upon opinion, it will easily mislead. We 
cannot have a false honesty^ but we 
may have false ho?ior. Honesty always 
keeps a man within the line of his duty ; 
but a mistaken notion of what is honor¬ 
able may carry u man very far from 
what is right, and may even lead him 
to run counter to common honesty. 

Honesty, in tlio lnngu.i|'4> of tlie Romana, aa wvtl 
as ill Frt'uch. rather ai^uiliea u cumiKwiiiun of tiiuse 
quahtiea which generally aeitiiirn honour aiiil eateeiii 
tu tliuae who |>uiia»>iik them. 'I AMeLic. 

With brcntliitu' hraas to kindle fierce alarma. 

And ruuae to dure tlieir fute m honourabte arma. 


TO HONOR, REVERENCE, RESPECT. 

These terms agree in expressing 
the act of an inferior towards his su¬ 
perior; but HONOR (V. Glory) ex¬ 
presses less than REVERENCE (i;. 
7b adore), and more than RESPECT 
(v. To esteem). 

To honor is only an outward act; to 
reverence is either an act of the mind, 
or the outward exiiression of u senti¬ 
ment ; to respect is mostly an act of the 
mind, though it may a<lmit of being ex¬ 
pressed by some outward act. honor 
God by adoration and worship, as well 
as by the |)crfurniancu of his will; we 
honor our parents by obeying them and 
gixing them our personal service: we 
reverence our Maker by cherishing in 
our minds a dread of offending him. and 
making u fearful use of bis holy name 
and word ; we reverence our parents hy 
holding a similar sentiment in a less 
degree. 

Thin (honoring pari'QU) ia a duty in the AAli (*oin- 
mandmciit rt>i|Hirfd tuwuiilg our priuoe aud our 
parent: a respeet which iu the notion of it iniplieM a 
tnixiure ofloit; and f«*ar, eud in Uie object rqually 
Buppoees giioUni'es and power. Koenni 

The liHiiKUtion of every pro|H>r diapoeilion to- 
wariia GtMl must lie laid iu repereece, tliat U, admi¬ 
ration mixed with awe. Blair. 

KvtHblish your character on the respect of the w i«e, 
not on the flattery of de|M.‘ndeutii. Blair. 

To honor, when applied to things, is 
taken in the sense of holding in honor; 
and resjject, to have respect towards, 
with the same distinction between them 

or learning, ua of \ iriue, it may be affirmed that 
.1 ia at ouci* honoured and neglected. JuiiRaim. 
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Tl»^ blert gwU « 1 «) not bn’e 
ITngndly nrtiuiiR, hut respect the right, 

Autl 111 the worke oi' {iioua men d«iight. Ckapmav. 

HONOR, DIGNITY. 

HONOR (v. Honor) may be taken 
cither tor that which intrinsically be¬ 
longs to a })crson, or for that which is 
conferred on him. DIGNITY, from 
the Latin dignus worthy, si^'iiifyiii^j 
worthiness, may he equally applied to 
what is extrinsic or intrinsic in a man. 

Ill the first (uise honor has a reference 
to what is esteemed by others ; di^mly 
to that which is esteemed by ourseUes: 
a sense of }tonor impels a man to do 
that which is esteemed honoruble anion;; 
men; a sense of dignity to do that 
which is consistent NMth the worth and 
trrealness of his nature: tlie former im¬ 
pels a man to elevate himself as an in¬ 
dividual ; the latter to raise himself to the 
standard of his species: the former may 
lead a person astray ; hut the latter is 
an unerriii;; ;;uide. It is honor which 
makes a man draw his sword upon his 
friend : it is dignity which makes him 
<lespise c^er) paltry affront from others, 
and apologize lor every a[)parent affront 
on Ins own part. This distinction be¬ 
tween the terms is kept iij) in their 
application to what is extraneous of a 
man: Aonor is that which is conferred 
on him by others: but dignity is the 
worth or value which is added to his 
condition: lieiice we always speak of 
honors as conferred or received; but 
dignitifs as possessed or inamtained. 
hhmors nia> sometimes be casual; but 
dignities are always permanent: an act 
ot condescension from the sovereign is 
an honor; but i\\e di^nty is that which 
exalts the man. Hence it is that 
honors are mostly civil or political; dig¬ 
nities may also he eoclcsiasliuil. 

W’hcu A proitil. aspiring ninn mi'ets with htmtmr 
ami prH'>-rini‘utM, are tlir tlitiig* which arc 

rcuily to ia> hulU uf lim liriirt auU alTtfotwHii. St>vTii. 

Him Tulluti next in dt^mly succceila 1 >b\vkii. 

HOPE, EXPECTATION, TRUSl’, CON¬ 
FIDENCE, 

Anticipation of futurity is the com- 
tnon idea expressed by all these words. 
HOPE^^ in Saxon hopian^ Dutch 
hoopent is in all probability derived 
from the same root as the Greek 
eirevia to look at with pleasure. Hofw 
is that which is welcome, EXPECTA¬ 
TION (V, To await) is either welcome 


or unwelcome: we hope only for that 
which is good; we expect the bad as 
well as the good. In bad weather we 
hope it will soon be better; but in a bad 
season we expect a bad liarvest, and m 
a good season a good harvest. Hojie is 
simply a presentiment; it may vary 
ill degree, more according to the temper 
of the mind than the nature of the cir¬ 
cumstances ; some h(pe where there is 
no ground for hope^ and others despair 
where they might hpe: expectation 
is a conviction that excludes doubt: we 
expect in proportion as that conviction 
is positiv e: we hope that which may be 
or can possibly be; we e.rprct that w Inch 
must be or which ought U> be. Tiie 
young man hpes to live many years; 
the old man expects to die in a few 
years. 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, wliere |x*ace 
And r«*hl can never dwell; hope never comes. 

That comes to all. Milton. 

All these within the dungeon** depth remain, 
llesi«auing (mrdoii. nnd ejrperting p.oii. Duyokv. 

Hope and e.?|x?c/a/low consist in look¬ 
ing for some good, TRUST (l\ H lieJJ 
and CONFIDENCE {v. 'To confide) m 
a dependence on a j>erson or thing to 
bring about the good. VVe ma>, tln re- 
forc, have either hpe or expec'ation 
grounded on trust or conjlleticey or we 
may have them where there is no room 
for either trust or confidt^ice; a person 
may hope that something good may 
turn up because the future is uncertain ; 
w'e may exjiect that it will rain to day ; 
a person may trust to the skill of an¬ 
other, or conjide in his promises. Trust 
and confidence denote ihe same senti¬ 
ment, but trust is applied to objccis 
generally, conjidmee to particular ob¬ 
jects; we may trust partially, but we 
confide entirely ; we may trust stran¬ 
gers, we confide in friends or those we 
are partial to. 

I am not soil led yi’t in any stable condition, but 
lie «ii]d-lM>und in the enjie of hope,€Tptottng 
■uiiMS gculle gale to launch out into an eoiplov nieitt. 

lioWELU 

Our ctiunlry‘s god*, in whom uur trust we place. 

OxYnKir. 

.'•'o Eden was a scene of harmless smrt, 

W here ktudaess on his part who ruled the w'hole 
Begat a trancpiil evhjidencu in alL Cuw'filb. 

Trust and cor\fidente may both be 
applied to a man’s self, or that which 
belongs to him, with a similar distino 
tion. 

They IracI in armies, and their courage dies. 

In wisdom, wealth, in fortune, mad m lies. 

But all they least in withers, as it muft, 

When lie eommands, in whom they put no Irasi 

Cowrea. 

2 I 
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Him ptiile 

Humbled by such n‘buk«>, au lar botieHth 

Hie conjidence tu equal Uuii lu puw r. Milton. 

HOT, FIERY, BURNING, ARDENT. 

These terms characterize either the 
presence of heat or the cau&e of heat. 
H01\ in Germ an Am.s, Latin astus, 
from the Hebrew as A Hrc, is tlie i^eneral 
term which marks simply the presence 
of heat; FIERY, i. e. having lire, goes 
further, it denotes the presence ot Jire 
which IS the cause oiheat; BURNING, 
i. e. in u state of burning, denotes the 
action ofy?/6>, and consequently is more 
expressive than the two; ARDENT 
(t;. Fervor), which is literally the same 
in signification, is employed either in 
poetry or in application to moral ob- 
yects: a room is hot; a furnace, or the 
tale of a comet fiery; a coal bunting ; 
the sun ardent. 

In the figurative application, a tem¬ 
per is said to be hoi or Jiery; rage is 
burning; the mind is ardent in pur¬ 
suit of an object. Zeal may be Ao/, 
hery, burning, and ardent; but in tlie 
three first eases it denotes the intem¬ 
perance of tile mind when heated by 
religion or politics; the latter is admis¬ 
sible so long as it is confined to a good 
object. 

Let lijose the raging elements. Itrentird hut 

Fiutn all the buuiuUes'i i'lirttjee ul the 

And the niUo, gUtleiiug waste ot burni/i^ saud. 

A suITuc lUiig wiiiil the pilgrim tuuiU'S 
W ith iiuluul death. Tuunson. 

M’en the caii'el feels, 

Shotlbruugh hU wither’d heart, theyi^rv bluMt. 

TilOMkU.V. 

The royal eagle draws his vigorous \oung. 
hlrong puuuc’U, and ardent with p.iiernai tire. 

T luMSON. 

HOWEVER, YET, NEVEItTlIELESS, 
NOTWITIJSTAN DING. 

Thksb conjunctions are in grammar 
termed adversative, because they join 
sentences together that stand more or 
less in opposition to each other. HOW¬ 
EVER IS the most general and inde¬ 
finite ; it serves as a conclusive deduction 
drawn from the whole. “ The truth is 
however not yet all come out;"—by 
this is understood that much of the 
truth has been told, and much yet 
remains to be told: so likew ise in siuiiiar 
sentences; ** 1 am not however of that 
opinion;” where it is implied eitlicr 
that many hold the opinion, or much 
my be said of it, but be that as it may. 


1 am not of that opinion: “ however 
you may rely on my assistanco to that 
amount;'' that is, at all events, let 
whatever happen, you may rely on so 
much of iny assistance: however, as is 
obvious from tlie above examples, con¬ 
nects not only one single propositioti, 
but many propositions cither expressed 
or understood. YET, NEVERTHE¬ 
LESS. and NOTWITHSTANDING, 
arc mo.stly employed to set two specific 
propositions either in contrast or direct 
oppasition to each other; the two latter 
are but species of the former, puiuting 
out the opposition in a more specific 
manner. 

There are cases in which yet is pecu¬ 
liarly proper; others in which ttever- 
thelesft, and others in which notwith¬ 
standing is prcferuhle. Yet l>espeaks 
a simple contrast; “ Addison was not a 
gOiMl speaker, yet he was an admirable 
writer; Johnson was a man of uncouth 
maimers, yet lu* hail a goixl heart and 
a sound lieud fteverihe/ess' and not- 
withstaindtng couhl nut m ihe.'te cases 
hat e been substituted. An'ertheless and 
notwithstanding are mostly used to im¬ 
ply etfects or conse(|uences opposite to 
what might naturally be expecte<l to 
rcsult. “ He lias acted an unworthy 
part; nevertheUs/t 1 will be a friend to 
imn a» lar us 1 can that is, althoiigli 
he has a< ted an unworthy part, 1 will tic 
no less his friend as far as lies in my 
power. AotinIhstanding all I hate 
said, he still per.>ists in his own im¬ 
prudent coiidiicl that IS, all I have said 
notwithstanding or not restraining linn 
from It, he sliU persists. “ He is still 
rich jiotwithstanding his loss;** lliat is, 
his loss not withstanding,or not standing 
111 the way of it, he is still rich. From 
this resululiun of the terms, more than 
from any specific rule, we may judge of 
their distinct applications, and clearly 
perceive that in such cases us those 
abo\e cited the conjunctions neverthe¬ 
less and notwithstanding could not bo 
substituted for each other, nor yet for 
cither: in other cases, however, whero 
the objects are less definitely pointed 
out, they may be used indifieretuly. 
** The Jesuits piqued themselves always 
upon their strict nioralitv, and yet {not- 
withstanding or nevertheless) they a<i- 
niitted of many things not altogether 
consunant with moral principle. You 
know that these are hut tales, yet {not’- 
withstanding, nevertheless) you believe 
them.*’ 
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However it U but j.iht ♦:oni«*iinu'« to tl.e 

worlil a rejiri'.-eutatiuu ol' tlio bright BUtc oi litimun 
uature. IlooiiKk. 

He hnd nut that rrveienc)* f<n the qurcn «■ might 

have bftM expeeteil fium u ni.>n uJ' iiitt wisdom and 
biei‘iiiiig: ytt he \»a« iinpoitiiM ntl> xulu'itoun to 
kiiuv% wliat her inujenty said u{ liim m |iii\atM 

t LAllI NDOK. 

There w ill alw ay*; l>e somrthinc Ihut we iihuH w tsh 
to h >>e liiiislic'ii, and be utiMiihug tu 

iie^dn. JoHNHUN. 

Xotu'Uhxtnnd nq tiiere is mirh inrinitv room between 
niiiii and hia Makei lur ilie ereatiM* p wei to exert 
ilM-ll 111, It is iiii|H)Ssiblc that it should ever be MU-d up. 

Ai>i;ieuM. 


TiiOb’GH both dcrivotl from homo a 
man, th(‘y aro tiiu.s lar tli.^tni^uiislicd 
that HUMAN i*'said of thti jzcmi.s, and 
HUMAi\K (it the species. Tlic human 
I ace or human beinj^s are opposed to 
tlie irralioiial part ol* the cjcation ; a 
humane lace or a humane indiMduul 
Is opposed to one that is cruel and fond 
ofinllictinii pain. He who is not human 
KsditesUvl ot (he first and distinguishing 
cliaracierislics of his kind: he who is 
not humane, of the most imp iriaiit and 
elevated cliuracteristic that belongs to 
his nature. 

('liriHtinnil> lur* .r-cued humnn nature from that 
i.;uonlllltou^ w)ke, under w lueh in fuinier tlllle^ the 
one iiull ot iiiaiikiiiil Kio.iiied. Iti.Aiii. 

Lire, fiti'd with grief s distre^xfiil tr.iiii, 

i'ur e\t I ask» liie leai ttumnne. Lanoiii h.nf. 


m’.MPLM, LOWl.Y, I.OW. 

HUMHUE (f. Humble, modest) is 
licit* compared with the other terms as 
it respeels 1 m dh persons and things. A 
ptu’soii is Si)id to be humble on account 
ot' (he slate of his tinnd : he is said to be 
J-OWLY ai'.d LOW eiilier on account 
of bis mind or his outward circum¬ 
stances A humble per.sun is so in his 
piinciplcs and in Ins condiu't; a lowly 
person is so in the tone of Ins feelings, 
or in liis station and walk o! life : n low 
fierson is so either in his sentiments, in 
his actions, or in his rank and condition ; 
but persons may sometimes he low from 
particular circutnstaiK'es, w'ho are not 
low ill condition. Humility sliould form 
a part of the churacier, as it is opjKised 
to arrogance and assumptiou ; it is most 
consistent with the fallibility of our na¬ 
ture Lowliness should form a part of 
'our temper, as it is opposed to an aspir¬ 
ing and lofty mind ; it is most consistent 
with the temper of our Saviour, who was 
meek and lowly of mind. 


Sleep is u god too proud to wail in pulacet, 

And yet so humble too as not tu scorn 

Thu meanest cuuuti y cottages. CowLev, 

WiuTP purple liolets lurk, 

With all the Inwlq ehihlreii ol llie shailu. Thomson. 

The humble and lowly are always 
taken in a good sense; but the low 
cither in a bad or an inditlerent sense. 
A lowly man, whether as it respects hU 
mind or his condition, is so without any 
moral debasement; but a man who is 
low in his e indition is likewise con¬ 
ceived t > be /omi in his hahits and his 
sentiments, which is being near akin (o 
the vicious. The same distinction is 
pteserved in applying these terms to 
inanimate or spiriiual objects. A humble 
roof, u humble oliice, a humble station, 
are associated with the highest moral 
worth; whilst a low oHice, a/ow’silu- 
alion. a low birth, seem to exclude the 
idea of worth. 

T he example of the Ueavrulj Kirk, 

Till hd.ow po*‘l, (*<>wie\, iiMik, 

AtioM* the sklf* l.'l l!i\ piiiiid tiiu»’f k ‘■oaiid 

'1 hy ku.hb e ue»t build ti|Hin tin* giu iiii.'. Cuu pi n. 

'I n bf wor^-t 

Tbe hitm*. mofcl d<‘j«*i-t«-d tumg ol fiirtiin**, 

Mauds hidi lu e.spciatici'. Miakspcakc. 

lIl’MIlLi:, M(U>rST, Sl'PMl.SSiVK. 

Tuksk terms designate a tcmi>er of 
mind, the rc\erse of selt'-coneeit or pride. 
The HUMBLE, in Latin/ii/wi/Ly low, 
from the ground, sigmf\ing t'ne 

lowest position, is so with regard to oiir- 
sehes or others: MODEhiTV (r. .1/o- 
dest) is that which rc'-pccts oursehes 
onh : SUHMISSIVKNESS, from sub^ 
mUsus, .sgmf\ing \)ut under, is that 
W’hich r.'spcci.s ullicr.s. A man i.s humble 
from a sense (»f his compaiati\e iiiie- 
norily to othtTs in po.nt ot ."tatiou and 
outward eiicumsl itices ; or hi* m, humble 
fiotn a ot liKS niiju'ifectums, and 

n cunseiuu-iiess of not being what he 
ought to he: he i.s mo test, masinuch 
as he sets but little value o.i his qualifi¬ 
cations, aciiuirements, and endowments. 
Humility is u piiinful sentiment; for 
when it respects others it is coupled 
with fear, when it respects our own 
iinworlhmess it is coupled with sorrow : 
modesty is a peaceful sentiment; it 
serxes to keep the whole mind in due 
bounds. When humility and modesty 
show themselves in tlic outward con¬ 
duct, the former bows itself down, the 
latter slirinks* a humble man gives 
fi-eely to others from a sense of their 
desert; a modest man demands notUiug 
2 1 t 
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for himself, from an unconsciousness of 
desert in himself. 

In God’s liolyliouse I prostrate myst-lf in the Aum- 
and decentest way of gemiflectiou 1 can ima¬ 
gine. HowniLi.. 

SedHion itself is nutdest in the dawn, and only to¬ 
leration may be petitioned, where nothing less than 
empire is designed. South. 

Between humhU and submissive there 
is this prominent feature of distinction, 
that the former marks a temper of mind, 
the latter a mode of action : the former 
is tlierefore often the cause of the latter, 
but not so always; we may be submis- 
fft’e because we are humble; but we 
may likewise be submissive from fear, 
from interested motives, from necessity, 
from duty, and the like; and on the 
other hand, we may he humble without 
being submissive^ when we are not 
brought into connexion with others. A 
man is humble in his closet when he 
takes a review of his sinfulness: he is 
submissive to a master whoso displeasure 
he dreads. 

She •huuhl bo humble who would please. 

And bite must suder. who cun lo\e. Pkiuk. 

Aud {lotent rnjahs who thcroitelAtfs prebido 
t)*er realms of wide extent! Bui here %uhn>issire 
Their homage pay I alteruate kings uiiil slates! 

bitUKmrtuvK 

TO HUMBLE, HUMILIATE, DE- 
GltADE. 

HUMBLE and HUMILIATE are 
both drawn from the same source (v. 
Humble^ modest), DEGRADE, v. To 
abase. 

Humble is commonly used as the act 
either •of persons or things: a person 
may humble himself or he may be 
humbled: humiliate is eraploved to 
characterize things; a thing is 'humili¬ 
ating or an humiliation. No man 
humbles himself by the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a fault; but it is a great hu¬ 
miliation for a person to be dependent 
on another for a living when he has it 
in his power to obtain it for himself. 

Deep,horror seixes er’ry human breaat, 

Their pride is humbled, and their frar c<nires<i’d. 

X>nrDCic. 

A long habit of humiHation dues not seem a very 
food preparative to manly and vigoruus seutinieiiis. 

Bvanx. 

To humble is to bring down to the 
ground; it supposes a certain eminence, 
either created by the mind, or really 
existing in the outward circumstances: 
to degrade is to set down lower; it 
suppo^s steps for ascending or descend¬ 
ing. He who is most elevated in Ins 


own esteem may be most humbled, 
misfortunes may humble the proudest 
conqueror: he who is most elevated in 
the esteem of others, may be the most 
degraded ; envy is ever on the alert to 
degrade, A lesson in the school of 
adversity is humbling to one who has 
known nothing but prosperity : terms 
of peace are humiliating: low vices 
are peculiarly degrading to a man of 
rank. 

The mittreM of tlie world, the leat of empire. 

The uurse of heroes, the delight of gods. 

That humbled the piuud tyruuts of the earth 

Addisois. 

Who but a tyrant (a name expressive of e\ery 
thiug which cun xitiate and degraae human iiuittre) 
could thiuk of seizing uu the property of nicu iiiiiic- 
cused aud unheard ? Bvrkb. 

HU.MOR, TEMPER, MOOD. 

HUMOR literally signifies moisture 
or Iluid, in which sense it is used fur 
the tluuls of the human body; and as 
far as these humors or their particular 
state is connected with, or bus its in¬ 
fluence on, the animal spirits and the 
moral feelings, so far is humor appli¬ 
cable to moral agents. TEMPER (r. 
Disposition) is less specific in its signi¬ 
fication ; it may with equal propriety, 
under the changed form of temperament, 
be applicable to the general state of the 
body or the mind. MOOD, which is 
but a change from mode or manner, has 
an original signification not less inde¬ 
finite than the former: it is applied 
however only to the mind. As the 
humors of the body are the most variable 
parts of tlic aniinal frame, humor in 
regard to the mind denotes but a partial 
and transitory state when compared 
with the tf'tnper, which is a general and 
habitual state. The humor is so fluc¬ 
tuating that it varies in the same mind 
per[>etually ; but the U*ni])er is so far 
coiiflned that it always shows itself to 
be the same whenever it shows itself at 
all: themakes a man diflereiit 
from himself; tlie temper makes him 
different from others. Hence we speak 
of the humor of the mouieut; of the 
temper of youth or of old age: so like¬ 
wise we say, to accommodate oue’s self 
to the humor of a person; to manage 
his iimper: to put one into a cerium 
humor; to correct ox sour the temper. 
Humor is not less partial in its nature 
than in its duration ; it fixes itself often 
on only one object, or respects only one 
particular direction of the feelings 
temper extends to all the actions and 
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opinions as well as feelings of a man: 
It gives a colouring to all he says, does, 
thinks, and feels. We may be in a 
humor for writing or reading, for what 
is gay or what is serious; for what is 
noisy or what is quiet: but our temper 
w (liNCoverable in our daily conduct; 
we may lie in a good or ill humor in 
company, but in dome^tic life and in 
our closest relations we show whether 
we are g<K)d or ill tempered. A man 
shows his humor in ditfcrent or trifling 
actions; he shows liis temper in the most 
important actions: it may he a man’s 
humor to sit while others stand, or to 
go un.slia\'cii while others «have ; l»ut ho 
sliows liis t> //t/ft'f OH f^liri.stian orother- 
wise in forgivijig injuri«.\s or harbour¬ 
ing resentiiifiits ; in living peaceably, 
not indulging himself in contentions. 

W|i>'n I am in a /lumour, I \ery ofl^n walk 

In iii\H-)| Ml W i’»ttuiu»t«‘r ablu'y, M bi^re tkc f{bNimi* 
ill llic I'l.uT, .tiici the mm* t<i lihicii il i'* a]|i)>Iu*il, 
aie u|it lu till llu' rniiia ui li u kind uf fiif‘Uii<‘ii«i'y. 

Si-ki'iArott 

In tin* Kn'At atlicles uf lift*, a man's rum irtions 
QUtihtlM lit* Vfr\ striinK, and it pussibU* «mi «rll iiiiteil 
OmI worldl) ail\.iiila.’r^ niu) lia\<' no sSiaic :u it 
(cluini;r of oniiiiuti), for mankind will 1 m< ill-iiuiut«*d 
rnun.li tu tfi iik h-* ihirs not rhaiii'c* siiirs out uf 
princi[ilr, lint citliei uut td loMt) ut nr |•m«* 

pre.k nf uiti-iv<.t SrhcrATiiit. 

When applied to bodies of men, A«- 
wor, a*' tlenotiiig a temporary or lluc- 
tuating feeling, is more commonly used 
than temper. 

Iloili honors ot rarliamriit sormrd to have no 
rsct hut loi tlir dati^i'iH «t| poprr), uliidi humuur 
u lo liioau nji li\ ail tin* arts ami in(ri;;iM*s ol tliu 
Daki* ol M'loiiio ith and laud SlialU*sl>ury 

TcMri.c. 

Humor and mood agree in denoting 
a particular and temporary state of 
feeling; but they differ in the cause: 
the farmer hciiig attributable rather to 
the physical stale of the body, and the 
latter to the moral frame uf the mind : 
the former tlierelore is independent of 
all external circumstances, or at alt 
events uf any that are reducible to 
system; the latter is gimb d entirely by 
events, or the view which the mind 
takes of events. Humor is therefore 
generally taken iu a i»ad sense, unless 
actually qualified by some epithet to the 
contrary: moftd is always taken in an 
indifferent sense. Tiiere is no calcu¬ 
lating on the humor of a man; it depends 
upon his mood wliether he performs ill 
or well: it IS necessary to suppress 
humor in a child; we discover by the 
iQelancholy mood of a man that some¬ 
thing distressing has happened to him. 


Ht‘ was tuvo to tip passion, iodu jpxi no Aamomr, 
un'es^i that uf re^fiilanty may be tailed a AumtMr, 
whicli Ilf 4diiM*rv«*d tu excess. COMBCRLAiia 

Strati!>i‘ ns it may seem, the most ludicrous lines 1 
ever wrote have beeu wnth'n iu the saddest mttod. 

Covrxa. 

HUMOR, CAPRICE. 

HUMOR (v. Humryr) is general, 
CAPRICE (p. Fantastical) is parti¬ 
cular ! humor may be good or bad; 
caprice is always taken in a bad sense. 
Humor is always independent of fixed 
principle; it is the feeling or impulse 
of the moment: caprice, is always op¬ 
posed to fixed principle, or rational 
motives of acting; it is the feeling of 
the inili\idual setting at nought all rule, 
and defying all reason. The feeling 
only Is perverted when the humor pre¬ 
dominates; the judgment and will are 
perxerted by caprice; a ehild shows its 
humor in irettuhiess and impatience; 
a man betrays his caprice in Ins iiiter- 
couTM* with others, in the management 
of hiH concerns, or in llie choice ol his 
aniu>eiiients. 

Y >u*4l .14k me w liv I mther clioovt* ti> linve 
A Hei^'tit III (’uriioti III hli, than t«i ifCi’ivr 
Thri‘ 1 * thoiuatiii niuMlii; I Hunt aiibwer that 
Hut ».!%. It IS ni\ humnur, Sii \k*>>eabe. 

M»*n Will vuhtnii U» any rule hj uhich th-y may 
be exfiii|>u*d hum llu* tjrauuj of cnprxrc Hiiti 
eh.iice. JoHN^ON. 

Indulgence renders children and sub¬ 
ordinate persons/iMwor.w>/nc,* pros|)erity 
or unlimited power is apt to render a 
man cupnciowi: a humorsome person 
comnionly objects to be pleased, or is 
euMly displeased ; a caj^ncious porson 
hkos and dislikes, approves aivl disap- 
ptoxes the same thing in t^uick suc- 
cc'.sion. 

l nm utnil th.tt though you are iuoretiulons you 
are uol humttursumr loo. Oik'DMan. 

K nuhjecl ought to tiipt*o»e that ttiere are rea.ons, 
aU)i.>tigU he Iw uol mi.nzwl of them, utheraise ha 
mual tax his piiuce ol caprictousnett, iiJcou*t.tnoy. or 
lUdrsigu. 

Hb’MORSOMK HUMOIIOrS,CAPJIICIOUS. 

Humor, when applied to things, has 
the sense of wit; w hence the distinction 
between humorsome and humorous: 
the former implying the existence of 
/iMwor or perverted feeling in the }>er- 
son; the latter implying the existence 
of humor or wit in the pe 4 *son or thing. 
Caprice is improperly applied to things 
to designate their total irregularity and 
planlessncss of proceeding; ns, in speak¬ 
ing of fashion, we notice its caprice, 
when that which has l»een laid aside is 
again taken into use- diseases are 
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termed capricious which act in direct 
opposition to all established rule. 

Thy humorous vein. Ihy pleasing lolly. 

Lies nil negleeled, all I'orgot, 

And penshe, wayward mehmclMily, 

Thou dread'st and liop’bt thou knuw'st not whnt 

PuioR. 

Does it imply that our language is in its nature 
Inegular and capricious/ Luwtii. 


HUNT, CilACE. 

The leading idea in the word HUNT 
is that of searching after; the leading 
idea in the word CHACE is that of 
driving away, or before one. In a strict 
sense, hunt denotes a search for objects 
not within sight; chace is a pursuit 
after such objects only as are within 
sight: we may hunU tliereforc, without 
chacing; wc may chace without hunt¬ 
ing: a person hunts after, but does not 
chace that whicdi is lost: a boy rhaces, 
but does not hunt a buttertly. When 
applied to field s] ort.s, the hunt tom- 
menees as soon as the huiitsnian begins 
to look for the game; the chace com¬ 
mences as soon as it is found: on this 
ground, perhaps, it is, that hunt is used, 
in familiar discourse, to designate the 
specific act of taking this amusement; 
and chace is used only in particular 
cases where the peculiar idea is to bo 
expressed : a fox hu7it, or a stag /iw«/, 
is said to take place on a partii’ularday ; 
or that there has been no hutiting tins 
season, or that the hunt has been very 
bad: but we speak, on the other hand, 
of the pleasures of the chnee; or that 
the chac^ lasted very long ; the animal 
gave a long chace. 

Come hither, boyl we’ll hunt to-<hiy 

'I'iie bookworm, raveniug beaut of prey. VAnitti.u 

GrentneHs of mind and fort tine too 
Th' (llvropic trophies show; 
llotii their several parts must do 
In the uoble chace of fame. Cowi,kt. 


HURTFUL, PERNICIOUS, NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Between HURTFUL, signifying 
full of hurt, and PERNICIOUS (v. 
Destructive) there is the same distinc¬ 
tion as between hurting and destroying: 
that which is hurtful may hurt in va¬ 
rious ways; but that which is pernicious 
necessarily tends to destruction : con¬ 
finement is hurtful to the health: bad 
company is pernicious to the morals; 
or tlie doctrines of* freethinkers are 
pernicious to the well-being of society. 
NOXIOUS and NOISOME, from 


noceo to hurt, are species of the hurtful 
things may bo hurtful both to body 
and mind ; noxious and noisome only 
to the body : that which is Tioxious in¬ 
flicts a direct injury; that which is 
twisome inflicts it indirectly: noxious 
in>ects are such as wound; noisome 
vapours are such as tend to create dis¬ 
orders. 

The hurtful hazel in thy vineyard ehiin. Dkyokn. 

Of Hln'iigth. fteruirtints ti» nijRtdf, I l»iias,t. 

The puwfiR i hu\o \\uio giiou me to lU) cotit 

Livviti. 

The •••rpont, subtlest ImmsI of all the flehl. 

Of huge extent sulll('tll 1 le^. w i li lii.i/eii e\es, 

.\iid h.iit\ iii.iiie, li-irilie, thotigli to thee 

Mut no.ri(/ui, but obedient at tli> e.ill. Mfl.'iox. 

The <»iily prison that etel.iie*. the soul 

As ihud.tik li.ibit itioii when- rIiu dwells 

is iu a uotsome diiii^eou. ItiiLLiH. 

11V !>()(• u ITI:, ins'- E M r> l i : ii. 

HYPOC’UITE, ill Creek vTotcpirijc. 
from vTTo and Kfuro^ai, Mgmfics one 
appearing under a mask. DISSEM- 
BJ..ER, from dissmth/e, in J..atin dis- 
stmtilo or ilis and similis, signifies ono 
w'ho makes himself upi>ear unlike wiiat 
he reallv is. 

The hypocrite feigns to be what he is 
not; the dissembler conceals wliut he 
is: the former lakes to h.niM*lf the 
credit of virtues uhieh he lias not; the 
latter conceals the Mces that he has 
every hypnrrite it» a dissembler; but 
every dissembler is not a hypocrite: 
the hypocrite makes truth serve the 
purpose t»f falsehood ; the dissnnbler is 
content with making falsehood serve his 
own particular purpose. 

In re;;.ird to utht-m, hyyorxxsij ia ii(»t au {MTuieioua 
aa bari'luci'it irrvliifuju. .'XuutaKS. 

So spake the false dtssembUr iui}K>rcei\ed. Milton 


I. 


IDKA, THOUGHT, IMAGINATION. 

IDEA, in Latin idea, in Greek 
signifies the form or image of an object, 
from tiSui to see, that is, the thing hccn 
in the mind. THOUGHT literally 
signifies the thing thought. IMAGI¬ 
NATION signifies the thing imagined. 

I'he idea is the simple i*cpresentation 
of an object; the thought is the reflec¬ 
tion ; and the imagination is the com¬ 
bination of ideas: we have idecus of the 
sun, the moon, and all material objet'ts; 
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?ee have itioughts un moral subjects ; \vc 
nave imaginations drawn from the idem 
already existinpj in the mind. Ideas 
are funned : they are the rudo materials 
with wh.ch the thinking faculty exerts 
itself: thoui^hts arise in the mind by 
means uf assuciatiun and eumhination.. 
or recur in the mind hy the power of 
the iiieuiory ; they are the materials 
wit'i which the ihinkinij: faculty em- 
plt)\s itself: imasinatiuns are cn*ated 
in the mind’s ro-aclion on itself; they 
are ti-.c materials \\iih which ih * unih*r- 
slandma: seeks to enricli iNelf. The 
term idftt is used in all cases for the 
mental ropresen’atiun.ahstraclediv fjorn 
the aijent that represcii s them : Inmce 
id>uts are either clear or distinct ; i leus 
are attached to words; i le ts are analy>.e'l, 
conlounded. and the like: m v.lnch 
cases the word thought <-oiild nU he 
‘'UDslitutcd. Thought belongs only to 
liiiiikmi; and rational h^ iiiLfs; the brutes 
may he said to have idt'os, but not 
thoughts: hence though's are either 
mean, fine, tiroNclhiitr. or sublime, ac- 
c.)rdin;j to the natnr«* of the mind in 
uhicli they ox'St: hence no sa) with 
nine propriety, to mdulj'e a thought 
than to indulge un idea; to t xjircss 
ones thoughts, rather liiuii one's ideals, 
on ani Kubject: although the l itter 
term idea, on acc niiit of its coinpivhen- 
si\e use, may, without Molalion oi any 
expn‘ss rule, be indiH'crently emplo>(‘d 
in general discourse lor thought; but 
the firmer term does n »t un tins ac- 
c milt los'* its <*haiiicteristic meaning. 
luuiginiitiou is not only the fruit of 
thou\:ht, but of peculiar thought: the 
thought \\\k\y \tQ aiiollier’s: the imugi- 
tuition IS one’s o \ n : t be th<uight oceui s 
and iveiirs; it e ones and it t:oes ; it is 
retained »r reieete<l ul the pleasure of 
the thinking hems: ^ the ini igin itiou is 
framed by the power wbieii we term 
imaginuUn'i; n: is t her shed w iih the 
pirtiality of a parent fir its olV-prin»j. 
Thoughts are busied w iib the surroiimi- 
iu'j; objects ; imugiuattous are etuploved 
on distant and stranje objects: lumce 
ih(mghts\\vo denoniinutiMl s»»ber, cbasio, 
and the like; imaginations, wil.i and 
extravajjant 

r.vory eni< lluds that itiouy i>f tht* ih<i< »hu-h he 
uesiretl ki retain luive ■liiipiMl away iieuh'xnWK. 

Joiinmin. 

h cot in 

The warring paaaiun't. ami Inmuitiious thongh^s 
riiat rage w lihln tliet* 1 Uowk 

Diflerenl rlimates prmluce In men, t>> a dilT rent 
inixtnre of the humotirt. n difterent uud unequal 
•oarae of anil paMiuna. Tk ert. 1 . 


IDKAL, IMAGINARY. 

IDEAl^ does not strictly adhere to 
the sense of its i»rimitive idea {v. Idea): 
the idea is the representation of a real 
object in the mind : but ideal si<;nifies 
beioTifrinj^ to the idea independimtly of 
the reality or the external object. IMA¬ 
GINARY preserN’es the bitrnification 
of its primitive imagination {v. Fancy, 
also V. Idea), as deiiotinj^ what is 
created by the mind itself. The ideal 
is not directly opposed to, but abstracted 
fio.n, the real; the imaginary, on the 
other hand, is directly opposed to the 
real; it is the unreal thiiif^ formed by 
the imagination. Ideal happiness is 
the happiness whieh is formed in the 
mind without haviiif; any direct and 
act ;:il protolype in nature; but it may, 
neverthele>'>,'l)e somethin;; possible to 
h<* realized: it may he above natuie, 
blit not in direct contra lietion to it: the 
imaginary is tliat whtcli is opposite to 
.vome positive existiinz leality ; the plea¬ 
sure which a lunatic derives I'lotn the 
conceit uf belli;; a kin;; is alt );;ether 
f naginary. 

'I !>. not, i>(“rh»i"s, in all the of Hcil 

a lliou^ht ni 'U> |> iiiitm tii m t ic ton^cio’i^- 
!.<*»> >•! It.kMu^ j>r(>}»ui{.kU‘il Iijtruption. Johnson. 

SnjuTor know wi*ll the \anit\ of tliosu 

t 4 t'jiH .rtf ]n‘tlVcUou» t'uat buell llie hvail of m.iu. 

Adihsun. 

IDLi:, LAZY, INDOLKNT. 

IDLE is in German elfcl vain. 
LAZY, in German liissig, is connected 
with the J^a’in lass us weary, because 
weariness naturally enijentlers laziness. 
INDOLKNT, in Lctin indolens. sg- 
nifies without feeling, having apathy or 
unconcern. 

A propensity to inacti m is the com¬ 
mon idea by wbieh these words are 
conmvted ; ihe\ differ in the cause and 
degree of tlie rjinhiy; idle expresses 
less than lazy, and lazt/ less than iWo- 
lent: one is termed idle who will do 
nothing useful; one is lazy wdio will do 
nothing at nil without great reluctance; 
one is indolent who docs n»)t care to do 
any tiling or set about anything. There 
is no direct inaction in the idler; for a 
child is idle wlo will not learn his 
les-^oll, but he is active enough in that 
which plea.se-. himself: there isanaNer- 
Sion to corporeal action in a luzy nun. 
hut not always to mental actum; he is 
lazy at work, lazy in walking, or lazy 
in sitting ; hut he may not object to any 
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4>mployTDent, such as reading or taink* 
iag, which leaves his body entirely at 
rest: an indolent man,on the contrary, 
fails in activity from a defect both in 
the mind and the body; he will not 
only not move, but he will not even 
think, if it give him trouble; and tri¬ 
lling exertions of any kind are suflh’ient,. 
even in prospect, to deter him from at¬ 
tempting to move. 

As jiridi* is soiRetimes Ivicl umlor iunn'lity, idleness 
is often covered by turbulence and hurry. Johmsi>n. 

Wicksd condemned men will ever li,e like ro^fues 
and nut fall to work, but Im lazy and spend victuals. 

Uacon. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true etijtijmeiit of 
life as the relaxed and feeble state of an induUnt 
mind. Hi.air. 

Lazy is figuratively applied to other 
objects. 

Tlie daw. 

The rook, and mngfiVe, to the grey-yrovs n iMiks, 

That the calm vill.ige in their verdant arms 
Slieltering embrace, diiect their lazy flight. 

Thomson. 

Idle is also applied to things in the 
sense of leisure and vanity, lor which 
see the next articles. 

IDLE, LEISURE, VACANT. 

IDLE (v. Idle^ is opposed here tu the 
luisiy; LEISURE, otherwise spelt 
mre^ from lease^ as in the compound 
release, and the Latin laro to make 
lax or loose, that is, loosed or set free, 
is opposed simply to the employed: he 
therefore who is idle, inslea<i of being 
busy, commits a fault; which i.s not 
always the case with him wlio is at 
leisure or free from his employment. 
Idle is always taken in a sense more or 
less unfavourable ; leisure in a sense 
perfectly indifferent: if a man saj s of 
himself that he has spent an idle hour 
in this or that plaoe, in amusement, 
company, and the like, he means to sig¬ 
nify he would have spent it belter if any 
thing had offered; on the other hand, 
he w'ould say that he spends leisure 
moments in a suitable relaxation: he 
who values his time will take care to 
have as few idle hours as possible; but 
since no one can always be employed 
in severe labour, he will occupy his 
leisure hours m that which best suits 
his taste. 

Life it sustiined with to Ihlie btboiir, tbat the 
tediuutncM nf idle time otlieraiae he sup* 

ported (than by urliflciul denivc) JoHMknif. 

The plant ihut frhooU from a huIIcq lr*«. 

At Imtmure crow It. fuT luttf IHiMtvrify, Dhvden. 


Idle and leisure are said in particulaf 
reference to the time that is employed ; 
VACANT (t>. Free) is a more general 
term, that simply qualifies the thing • 
an idle hour is one without any proper 
employment; a vacant hour is in ge¬ 
neral one free from the employntents 
with which it might he filled up; a 
person has leisure time according to his 
wishes; but be may have vacant time 
from necessity, tbat is, when he is in 
want of employment. 

Idleness diidutea expedients by which life may bo 
passi*diinprufltubly, withuut thelcdiuusuess of 111:1 iiy 
Oiicaaf hours. Juhnsun. 

IDLE, VAIN. 

These epithets are both opposed to 
the solid or substantial; hut IDLE {v. 
Idle, lazy} has a more parlu-ubir refer¬ 
ence to what ought op ouglvt not to 
engage the time or uttentiun : V.VIN, 
in Latin vanits, probabl) changed from 
vacaneus, signifying empty, .st^etns to 
qualify the thing without any such re¬ 
ference. A pursuit may be tcrmetl 
either idle or vain : in the former case, 
it reflects immediately on the agent for 
not employing bis time on something 
more serious; but in tlie latter case, it 
simply rharueteriieii the pursuit as one 
that will be attended with no good con¬ 
sequences: when we consider oursehes 
as beings who have but a short time to 
live, and tbat every moment of that tiine 
ought to he thoroughly well-spent, wo 
should he careful to avoid all idle con¬ 
cerns; when we consider ourselves as 
rational beings, who are responsible for 
the use of those {lowers with which we 
have been invested by our Almighiy 
Maker, we shall be careful to reject all 
vain concerns: an idle effort is made 
by one who does not care to exert him¬ 
self for any useful purpose, who works 
only to please himself; a vain effort 
may be made by one who is in a state 
of (iesperation. 

An4 let no B|)ot otidle eurth Im* found, 

But cuiitvnttf tiitt gonius of the ground. Dryprn. 

Deluded by vain tiplnionn. we look tu the uduiii 
tiigOB of lurtiine at our ultimate goort*. IIla 1 h. 

IGNORANT, ILLITERATE, UN¬ 
LEARNED, UNLETTERED. 

IGNORANT, in Latin ignorans, 
from the privative ig or in and noro, or 
the Greek yivaxrKio, signifies not knowing 
things in general or not knowing anv 
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particular circumstance. UNLEARN¬ 
ED, ILLITERATE, and UNLET¬ 
TERED, are compared with ignorant 
in the ^^eneral sense. 

Ignorant is a comprehensive term; 
it includes any degree from the highest 
to the lowest, and consequently includes 
the other terms, illiterate, unlearned^ 
and unlettered, which express different 
forrn» of ignorance. Ignorance is not 
always to one's disgrace, since it is not 
always one’s fault; the term is not 
therefore directly reproachful: the poor 
ignorant savage is an object of pity, 
rather than condemnation; but when 
ign .ranee i*, <*oupkMl with self-<*onccMt 
and presumption, it is a perfect de¬ 
formity : hence the word illiterate, which 
is mostly us(*(l in such cases as become 
a term of reproach: an ignorant man 
who sets up to teach others, is termed 
an illiterate preacher; and (juacks, 
whether in religion or medicine, from 
tile very nature of their calling, are 
altogether an illiterate race of men. 
The term illitenite is m all cases taken 
for one who is without education or even 
the knowledge of his letters; tlie woids 
unlearned and unlettereii are di.>eiigugc!d 
from any unfavourable aASociutioiis. A 
modest man, w ho riiako't no pretensions 
to learning, may suitably apologize for 
his supposed deficiencies by sa\ing he 
is an unlearned or unlettered man ; the 
former is, however, a term of more fa¬ 
miliar use than the latter: A man may 
be described either as generally un¬ 
learned, or us unlearneii in particular 
sciences or arts; as unlearned in history ; 
unlearned in philosophy ; unlearned iii 
the wa\8 of the world : a poet may do- 
scrihe liis muse us unlettered 
Hmaiil, and afut Cylli*nitii with c>>niniaud 
To Tree tin* miiiI (i|h* iIi«> I’nnu' l.iiid 

To Trojan li'nl. utmirnnt nl l‘»U*, 

TL« qiiveu might Torcf Uilmo irnnt l>rr Um ii nnil atjit,*. 

ilKVDfr N 

Oq tho iiccmtioii of Henry VI1.. emerged from 
PWttsdf wheie tie tiad been pniifip illy 

concealed for twenty t)ve)eiir*i, Henry Lord t'ltiluid. 
nth the niannerN and iMlm »tii»ii i»l’ a »lie{dierd lie 
wai alnioftt illtterale, but not di llcieiu iii natural 
nudenttanditig. >\HtT<iKiR 

Becauia* this doctrine niay linve a|ij>eareil to the 
wttearumi light niul w liitniue.il, 1 rnii-t take leave 
to unfold the wimtom and uiiti«|Uity of my lirat {uu 
Poaitioii in ih«<ie m> eM«u\s, to wit.tliat *' evuiy woitli- 
Icsc man in a dead man.'’ Ahiuson. 

Ajax, the Ivaughty chief, the unlrtterH Mtldier. 
had no way of making his auger known but by 
gloomy Bul leu ness. Jounhon. 

TO ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINE, EN- 
IJGHTEN. 

ILLUMINATE, in Latin illumina- 

liJS! iinpliciulM rvf Ulnntinn. niul EN¬ 


LIGHTEN, from the noun light, both 
denote the communication of light; the 
former in the natural, the latter in the 
moral sense. We illuminate by means 
of artificial lights ; the sun illuminates 
the world by its own light: preaching 
and instruction enlighten the minds of 
men. Illumine is but a poetic variation 
oiilluminate ; as, the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness illumined the benighted world 
illumination are emplojed as public 
demonstrations of joy : no nation is now 
termeil enlightened but such as have 
received the light of the Gosped. 

Re.-mon cmr guide, wiiat cun site inorv* reply. 

Than that the aiuu iUuininntes the »ky ? PBlon. 

Ibit if ll•■itller yon nor I c.vn gatlier so much from 
thejM* fdares they will tell us it is because we are not 
iiiw.inily enlightened South 

W'hat in me is dark 

Illumine; what is low, laisc and buppuri. Miltow 


TO IMITATE, COPY, COUNTERFEIT. 

Thk idea of taking a likeness of some 
object IS common to all these terms : 
bui IMITATE (r. To follow) is tlic 
generic : COPY (r. Copy) and COUN¬ 
TERFEIT, from the Latin contra and 
fario, signifying to make in opposition 
to the reality, are the specific terms: 
to imitate is to take a general likeness; 
to copy, to take an exact likeness; to 
counterfeit, to take a false likeness: to 
imitate is, therefore, almost alwa\s used 
in a good or an indifferent sense ; to 
cojiy mostly, and to counterfeit still 
oltener. in a bad sense: to imitate an 
author’s style is at all times allowable 
for one who cannot form a st>le for 
hitiiNclf; but to cop//an author’s st\le 
Would be a too slaMsh adherence e\eu 
for the dullest writer. 

IVa’tiy anil niu>ic have ihe jHiaer of irntfatint] the 
m.viiuera ul men. Sik W. JoNt*. 

I need not pnliirf^e on Ibis relation; it is evident 
fium hence tii.U the S«ilioiiiois weie the nrii;iDul 
authois, and our »rhi<>inutieb in Ltiglaud were tl>« 
c« pier$ ot relH*llion. llxvnrjt. 

To imitate is applicable to every 
object, for every external object is sus¬ 
ceptible of imitation ; and in man the 
imitative faculty displays itself alike in 
the highest and the lovvest matters, in 
works of art and moral conduct: to copy 
is applicable only to certain objects 
which will admit of a minute likeness 
being taken; thus, an artist may he said 
to copy from nature. 

Till* niiud, impri>«iiibU> and tofl, with •‘aite 
Imbibes and roptes what tlic h«>uni and aecs. 

UOWMR. 

Nothiiisr w.ia mine natural than to tmittlr. by ih.' 
ikvviud of uitf vuiCv*. the qtiality of the miuuiI or ikiim 
which anv rxteintil object made. Ulaix. 
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To counterfeit is applicable but to 
few objects; we may counterfeit coin, 
which is an unlawful act, or we may 
counterfeit the person, the character, 
the voice, or the hancl-writin*;, of any 
one for whom we would wish to pass, 
which is also an unlawful act except on 
the stage. 

I can counterfeit th«* tragwlian, 

Speuk and look Ug. and pry ou c\ery side. 

SUAUSPEARE. 

TO IMITATE, MIMIC, APE, MOCK. 

To IMITATE (V. To foUotc) is here 
the general term : to MIMIC, from the 
Greek /iiftoc, and to APE, siirnifyiiig to 
imitate like an ape, are both species of 
vicious imitation. One imitates that 
which is deserving of imitation, or the 
contrary: one mimics either that which 
is not an authorized subjeci of imitation^ 
or which is imitated imperfectly or so 
as to excite laughter. A person wishes 
to make that his own which he imitates, 
hut he mimics for the entertainment of 
others. 

fipcnu^e wp sometimes walk on two ! 

] hate the intitating crew. Gav. 

Nor will it less deli^jht th' atlentire sage 
T' observe that instinct winch unerring guides 
The l>rut.il race wlucli mimics rea»»)n*s love. 

SuMrsviLt.K. 

To ape is a serious though an absurd 
act oi imitation; to MOCK, in French 
morquer, Greek /twicaw to laugh at, is 
an ill-natured and vulgar act of 
The ape imitates Xo please himself; the 
mocker mocks to insult others. 

A courtier any ape Bnrpassie«(; 

Behold him, humbly cungiiig. wait 
U}x>n the miiUHti'r of state. 

Vi«‘W him soon after to inferiors 
jijnng the conduct of superiors. Swirr. 

What tlioiigli no friends in sable weeds nppe.nr. 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 

And lieor utroiit the mockery of woe 

To midnight dunces. Porr.. 

IMMINENT, IMPENDING, THREAT¬ 
ENING. 

IMMINENT, in Latin imminens, 
from maneo to remain, signifies^ resting 
or coming upon. IMPENDING, from 
the Idiuii pendeo to hang, signifies 
hanging upon or over. THREATEN¬ 
ING, containing a threat. 

All these terms are used in regard to 
some evil that is exceedingly near : im¬ 
minent convejs no idea of duration; 
impending exclude-s the idea of what is 
momentary. A person may be in immi¬ 
nent danger of losing his life in one 
instant, and the danger ma> be over the 
next instant ; but an impending danger 


is that which has been long in existence 
and gradually approaching; we can 
seldom escape imminent danger by any 
efforts of one’s own; but we may be 
successfully warned to escape from an 
impending danger. Imminent and im- 
pending are said of dangers that arc not 
disscoverahlc; but a threatening evil 
gives intimations of its own approach ; 
we ixjrceive the threatening tempest in 
the blackness of the sky ; \vc hear the 
threatening sounds of the enemy’s 
clashing swords. 

Tlie thrrnU'ninQ voice and fierce ire»tnres with 
which Ihe-e uotiiu were uttered, stitick. M<iiiteieiima. 
lles.iw Ills <iw 11 d.iii^er w.iii imminent, tin* iieceNSiiy 
iiuaiuiiUble. Hokkiit-un. 

There wtm an opinion, if we mny believe the Spa¬ 
nish liistoii.in., aiiiiiist milwi-.il .1111011}; the .\meie 
c.itis. tli.it Komedrcudtul c.il.itniiy vv.i^ imiicndinj over 
their luMdu. UouKKibUK. 

IM.MODF.ST, niPl'DI-NT, SIIVME- 
I.K.S.S. 

IMMODEST signifies the want of 
modesty: IMPUDENT and SHAME¬ 
LESS signify w ilhout shame. Immodest 
is less than either impudent or s/iame- 
less: an immodest girl lays aside the 
ornament of lier sex, and pin son another 
garb that is less becoming: but her 
heart need not he corrupt until slie be¬ 
comes impudent: she wants a gtxMl 
quality when she is immf/dest; she is 
possessed of a pt.sitiudy bad quality 
when she is impudent. Tliere is always 
lio|)e that an immodest woman may bo 
sensible of her error, and amend; but 
of an impudent woman then; is no such 
cliance, she is radically corrupt, /m- 
pudent may charaeterize the person or 
the thing: shameless cliaruclerizes the 
person. A person’s air, look, and woifls, 
are impudent, when contrary to all mo¬ 
desty : the })Cison himself is shameless 
who is devoid of all sense oi' shame. 

Millie ilifTiispii a mini nil nruiiiiil us, nnd mnkes iia 
drop all tliOK* immitdrtt tlioiit'lild which would jn* uu 
liiiidruncv lo mb in llw }HMloiiiiune« utih« i:ieitt duty 
orth.uikit(,*ivitig SrrcTAToM 

I .sm nt oiicc equally fearful of tpnrinj; you, and 
of Ijeiug tuu impudent a coi irctor. Fill'll 

The sole remor e hi* j;;n*edy hmrt ran fwl, 

Jm if one lit'- mr.iiieit liin niiiidvriiit; utecl: 

Shiimeieis by f.<rci* or Iriiiid to work In-* vv.iy, 

A ltd no IcsH prompt lo fialter ihuu btMia\. 

(iCMBrntANn. 

. TO IMPAIR, INJURE. 

IMPAIR comes from the Latin irn 
and pair, pejoro or pejor worse, signi¬ 
fying lo make worse. INJUHE, from 
in and jus against right, bigniflcs tJ 
make otherwise than it ouehi in Im>. 
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//w/jatr seems tQ.be in rejjanl to in- 
hire as the species to the genus : what 
is impaired is injured, but what is 
injured is not neccs-anly impaired. To 
impair n. progrcNsixe mode of injur- 
*»/»■.• an injury may take place eiiher 
i)v deiirecs, or by an in'tantaiieous act: 
straining of tlie eyes the sight, 

but a blow injures rather than impairs 
the eye. A man s health may be im¬ 
paired or injured by his vices, but his 
limbs arc injured ratlier than impaired 
by a fall. A pers')U*s eircumstanees are 
tmjKitredhy a succession of misfortunes; 
they are injured by a sudden turn of 
fbitune. 

It «!* {i-unfiil to rxin>itl<*i fli it Ibis iiubbtTx* 

Tn**nt 111 tii<>iiilslii|i miiv l,e nnp tii^d 1 >\ n»jinmeral»l« 

C.iilsfH. JuUMntiK. 

Win* liitr* to ii.ilurf rnri*K rin In* poor, 

uli.ii .1 ]Ktlr lilt*' a Ih-i.ij: 

Uf stK'b lull •loin siicu;,'’tli .luii III 'ii'stv, 
f*ul jnivsi*',t iMu r.Us** u; wmbls ib*slro\’d 

can’t t’ljurr. Yousti. 

IMI’hb’FKCTlON, Dr.l lXT, l Al LT, 

\ K ’l:. 

Tmksk terms are aptdi'*d either to 
persons or tilings. IMPERFECTION, 
ilenoting cither the ahstract quulit) of 
imjierferi, or the thing a Inch constitutes 
it impi rfert, in a person arises tiom liis 
want i)ij erjertum, and the iiitiriiufy of 
his nature ; there is im one without some 
point of vnj^i'/eciion which is obMous 
to others, if not to Imuself: he may 
hln\c to diminish it. ahhongh lie cannot 
e\]>c*f’t to get altogether nd of it: a DE¬ 
FECT (r. lUemi\h) is a deviation from 
tne general coii.sutution ot man; it is 
what may be natural to the man us an 
individual, but not natural to man as a 
species; in this manner we ma\ speak 
of a defect in the s(K"e<-h, or a def*>ct in 
temper. The FAULT and VICE iiso 
in degree and character above either of 
the former terras; they both reflivt 
disgrace more or less on ilic ]H*rson 
possesi-ing them ; but the fanll alwa)s 
characterizes the agent, and is said in 
relation to an indivuliial ; the vice clia- 
ractorizes the action, and may bo con- 
sidered abstractedly: hence we speak 
of a man’s faults as the Vlungs w e may 
condemn in him: hut we itta\ speak of 
the vices of drunkenness, Uiug, and the 
like, without any imuiediate reference 
to any one who practises these x'ices. 
When they are Injlh einphned for an 
individual, their distincti n is obvious: 
Mie fault may lenhen tlie aimabdiiy or 


excellence of the character; the tnee is 
a stain ; a single act destroys its puritv 
an habitual practice is a pollution. 

It is apIoasantRlorytb.-it we forcKith, wtic are the 
cmly imprrftcf cri>atiii«ii in tin* umvt*rs«*, aie the 
only bviiiijH that will mU allow of imi>etjectiun. 

S-iEET.K. 

The hiw' race of men lake a secret pleastiri'in fiml- 
inj; ail eniiueiit character lerelled to llnnr eoniiitioa 
l.y a report of ita defet ts. ami ki ep thi>m«*<-lv«s in 
coiiiiteminre, though they are excelled in a thoiisaiid 
viitueR. if they belivxe that they hare in rommou 
wiih a great person an\ one/iu//. AnnisuK 

1 did mysidf the honour this day In make a risit to 
al.idj urrpiabt), who is one uf those that .ue e\cr 
Mibii" at the Pice* of the aige .St> ki.e. 

In regard to things the distinction 
de|iends upon the preceding explanation 
in a great measure, for w’e can scarcely 
n*.e ihcse words without thinking on 
man as a moral agent, who was made 
the most peiU-el of all creatures, and 
became the uio-t imperfect; and from 
our nnpt) fret ton li.is arisen, also, a ge¬ 
neral iiu}>erjerti(tfi throughout all the 
works of eiwi’i ii. 'YXm wmd impelff^c- 
tion thcre.'o.e the lu umjualitied 
term of all: there may be iin/>rr/ection 
in regard to our Maker; or lliere may 
be impcrfecti<m in regard to w hat w e 
conceive ot pcrje'tion : and in this case, 
the term simply and generally implies 
whatever ftills. short in any degree or 
manner of 7^fo /W*//V/. I>eject is a po¬ 
sitive ilegree of imperfection ; it is con¬ 
trary boiii to our ideas of perfection, or 
our particular intention: thus, there 
may be a d*f**ct in the materials of 
w hieh a thing is made; or a defect m 
the mode of making it; the term de fect, 
however, whether said of persons or 
things, characterizes rather the object 
than the agent. Fault, on the other 
hand, when said of things, always reters 
to the agent: thus we may say there is 
a defect in the glass, or a defect in the 
spring; but there is a Jault in the 
workmanship, or ain the putting 
together, and the like. Vice, with re¬ 
gard to things, is projK*rly a serious or 
radical deject; the former lies in the 
constitution of the wliole, the latter may 
he in tiio parts; the former lies in 
<»s.seniia!s, the latter lies in the acci 
dents: there may he a deject in the 
shape or make of a horse; but the 
vice is said m regard to his sound¬ 
ness or unsoundness, his docility or 
indocihty. 

G •. wiffT thou! mill io thy icale of teoM, 

Wi'inli ihj upiniun agniaat ptoiidence; 

Call rmii^yMtaa what thou faoelast aueh. Pore 
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The lovers soon esp) 'U 
This small defett, for love is ea}(Ie-»*>e«l, 

Aari iu soft wllispers soon the putMiffe tiyM. 

VyjtAMOS AND TaisBE. 

He who is gratified with what is ftuVy in works of 
art, is a man ul bad'taste. Beattie. 

Or when the latent vice is cured by fire, 

Keduntlant humours l)y the pores expiie. Drtdbn. 

IMPERFECTION, WEAKNESS, FRAIL¬ 
TY, FAILING, FOIBLE. 

IMPERFECTION (r. Imperfection) 
has already been considered as that 
which, in the most extended sense, 
abnd'ges the moral perfection of man; 
the rest are but modes of imperfection 
varying in degree and circumstances. 
WEAKNESS is a positive and strong 
degree of imperfection which is opposed 
to strength; it is what we do not so 
necessarily look for, and there fore dis¬ 
tinguishes the individual who is liable 
to it FRAILTY is another strong 
mode of imperfection which character¬ 
izes the fragility of man, but not of all 
men in the same degree; it differs from 
weakness in respect to the object. A 
weakness lies more in the judgment or 
in the sentiment; frailty lies more in 
the moral features of an action. It is a 
weakness in a man to yield to the per¬ 
suasions of any one against his better 
j udgment; it is a frailty to \ ield to 
intemperance or illicit indulgences. 
FAILINGS and FOIBLES are the 
smallest degrees of imperfection to 
which the human character is liable: 
we have all ewv failings in temper, and 
our foibles in our habits and our pre¬ 
possessions : and he, as Horace obser\cs, 
is the best who has the fewe.'tt. 

You livifin a rvignof liiimuniufirinit} whi refvery 
OOM luk» imper/ectums. ' Ui.aih. 

'Hie folly of allowing ourtvlves to delay wliai we 
kuuw cuDiKit lioally be eicaped, it one of tiwi ^**'*^*1 
u'cakneiset w Inch, to a greater or lua« degree, pretail 
Id every miad. JoBWhOM. 

There are circiimstaacei which every man must 
know will prove the occasions of caliiug forth his la- 
teti t fraUt tet. IIlam. 

Ni'ver allow small failings to dwell on you? at- 
teiii ion ST) much as to deface the whole of an umiabla 
eh'iracUT. Blair. 

I confess my ftible in regard to flattery; I am as 
fond of H as Voltaire can be, but with this difforenre, 
that 1 lu\e it from a masterly hand. CBBsTEBriBf.Dk 

IMPERIOUS, LORDLY, DOMINEER¬ 
ING, OVERBEARING. 

All these epithets imply an unseemly 
exercise or affectation of power or supe¬ 
riority. IMPERIOUS, from irnpero to 
command, characterizes either tue dis- 


po^iiion to commstnd' without adequate 
audiority, or to convey one's eemmands 
in an offensive manner: LORDLY, 
signifying like a /orrf, characterizes the 
manner of acting the lord: and DO¬ 
MINEERING, from dominus a lord, 
denotes the manner of ruling like a 
lord, or rather of attempting to rule. 
hence a person's temper or his tone is 
denominated imperious; his air or de¬ 
portment is lordly; his tone is domi¬ 
neering'. A woman of an imperious 
temper commands in order to he obeyed : 
she commands with an imperious tone 
in order to enforce obedience. A person 
assumes a lordly air in order to display 
his own importance : he gives orders in 
a domineering tone in order to make 
others feel their inferiority. Tlieie is 
always something offenbi\e in imperious¬ 
ness; there is frequently something 
ludicrous in that which is Imdly; and 
a mixture of the ludicrous aiul offensi\e 
in that which is domineering. 

Thy uiUiiit' \iclim, l);jr»liii;f Ioorc 

Frum all ili.it |ili‘tidMi|; n.ituie cuttld 
From a mIiuIi* riu’s tfurn, li\ ri){id taiiii 
Imperious call'd, and liuiiDur it due cutuni.iiid 

Twumtiv 

Lurdfl ur« lurdiiest iu their uine, Mii. imn. 

Hi* who has sunk so far below himself as to h.ne 
given up Ills asM>Dt to a <f(;)/.taeeri»y error is 11. r>r 
uuthiug but to be Iramplwi uu. Sovi ii. 

These terras are employed for such as 
are invested with some sort of power, or 
endowed with some S(;rt of superiority, 
hoM’ever trifling; but OVERBE.^R- 
ING is employed for men in the general 
relations of society, whether sui>enors 
or equals. A man of an imperious' 
temper and some talent will frequently 
be so overbearing in the assemlilies of 
his equals as to awe the rest into silence, 
and carry every measure of liis own 
without contradiction. 

I reflected within myself huw much socictv uuuhl 
stifTer If such indolent orerbrortuij ch.iuu tcio .i-* 
Lconiinc were not held iii resiraiiiC CirsmcaLANP. 

IMPERTINENT, RUDE, SAUCY, IM¬ 
PUDENT, INSOLENT. 

IMPERTINENT, in I-atin in and 
pertinens nut belonging to one, signifies 
being or wanting to do what it (liCi not 
belong to one to lie or do. RUDE, in 
J..atin rudis rude, and raudm a ragged 
stone, in the Greek oafSlog a rough 
stick, sigtiiffes literally unpolished ; and 
in an extended sense, wanting all cul¬ 
ture, SAUCY comes from saiwe, and 
the Latin salsiis, signifying literally 
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Balt; and in an extended sense, stinging 
like salt. IMPUDENT, v. Assurance, 
INSOLENT, from the Latin in and 
contrary to custom, signifies being 
or wanting to be contrary to custom. 

Impertinent is allied to rude, as re¬ 
spects one’s general relations in society* 
without regard to station ; it is allied to 
saucy, impudent, and insolent, as re- 
spec.ts the conduct of inferiors. He who 
does not respect the laws of civil society 
in his intercourse with individuals, and 
wants to assume to himself what be¬ 
longs to another, is impertinent: if he 
carry this impertinence so far as to 
commit any Molent breach of decorum 
in his behaviour, he i» rude. Imperti¬ 
nence seems to spring from a too high 
regard of one's self: rudeness from an 
ignoiance of what is due to others. 
Impertinent, in comparison with the 
<itlic*r terms, saucy, impudent, and inso- 
I'^nt, IS the most general and indefinite : 
whatever one does or says that is not 
compatible with our humble station is 
impertinent ; saucy is a sharp kind of 
impertinence : impudent an unblushing 
kind of impertinence ; insolence is an 
outrage*)Us kind of impertinence, it runs 
counter to ail established order: thus, 
the terms seem to rise in sense. A 
person may be impertinent in words or 
actions: lie is saucy in words or looks* 
he is impudent or insolent in woids, 
tones, gesture, looks, and every species 
of action. 

It IS piihUily wlmp<*re<i .»• a piece of tmperltHrnt 
pruic ill me. that 1 have hiiherto been fuMci/v civil 
Io every )NMi).a«ii 1 thuuchi nolMMiv icimhI enough 
to qiturrcl ailh. Lady M. W. MuKTvOVk. 

M> liuune ulioiihl iioanrii diiktrders kiiim, 

Am from hiKh ilrinkiu^; rooHisiueutly A<iw. I'omfhkt. 

Whether he knew the tliini: or no. 

III. toiii{ue rternnlly wouhi ({o; 

For he had tmpudeme at will. (say. 

He rlatm* the hull with law lest fMolence. 

And haviag Meix d iiu hurun, aceoaU Uie priuee 

Dktdm*. 

JMPKRVIOUS, 1MPAS.S.VBLK, INAC- 
CKSSIHLK. 

IMPERVIOUS, from the Latin in, 
per, and via, signiflea not hating a way 
through; IMPASSABLE, not to lx* 
passed through; INACCESSIBLE, 
not to be approached. A wood is fm- 
pervious when the trees, branches, and 
leaves are entangled to such a degree 
as to admit of no passage at all: a river 
is impassable that is so deep that it 
cannot be forded: a rock or a mountain 
is inaccessible the summit of which is 


not to be reached by any path whatever. 
What IS impervious is so for a perma¬ 
nency ; what is impassable is commonly 
so only for a time: roads are frequently 
impassable in tlie winter that are pass¬ 
able in the summer, while a thicket is 
impervious during the whole of the 
year: impassable is likewise said only 
of that which is to be passed by living 
creatures, but impervious may be ex¬ 
tended to inanimate objects; a wood 
may be impervious to the rav s of the sun. 

The tnonvler, Caeus, more tbao tialf a beaut. 

This hold, impervutui to the muq, {Ms^esM'd. Dbypck 

Hut lest the difficulty of pcissiiig liack 
St.i> his letiiin peiliupti over this j;iil£ 

Imjitnsnble, impervious, let us try 

Ailveui'ious work. Mit.TOif. 

At least otir envious foe liath fail d. who thought 

All like hlm^elf reliellums, bv whose ntd 

This inaccessible hi;;h strength, the suat 

or f)eit> Supreme, us dis}x>&M.*as'd, 

He trusted to have iieix’d. Miltun. 

IMPLACABLE, UNRELENTING, RE¬ 
LENTLESS, INEXORABLE. 

IMPLACa\BLE, unappeasable, sig¬ 
nifies not to l»e allaved nor solieiicd. 
UNRELENTING or RELENTLESS, 
from the Latin lenio to soften, or to 
make pliant, signifies not remlered soil. 
INEXORABLE, from oro to prav, sig- 
Uifie-s not to be turned liy pravers. 

Inllexibility is the idea e.v[)ressed in 
common by these terms, but they diflbr 
in the causes and circumstance with 
which it is attended. Animosities are 
implacable when no misery which we 
occasion cun dimmish their force, and no 
concessions on the part of the offender 
can lessen the spirit bf revenge: the 
luiiid or character of a man is uurvlent- 
ing, w’hen it is not to Ik.* turned from its 
purpose bv a view of tlic pain which it 
iiilliets: a man is inexorable who turns 
a deaf ear to everv' solicitation or en¬ 
treat) that IS made to induce him to 
lessen the rigour of his sentence. A 
man’s angry passions render liiiii iw- 
placable : ii is not the magnitude of the 
offence, hut the temper of the offended 
that is here in question; by implaca¬ 
bility he IS rendered insensible to the 
misery he (xreasions, and to every satis¬ 
faction which the offender may offer 
him: fixediiC'S of purpose render^ a 
man unrelenting or relentless ; an uu- 
relenting tern tier is not less callous to 
the misery proiiuoed, than an implacable 
temper; but it is not grounded alwav s 
on resentment for personal injuries, but 
sometimes on a (pertain principle of ngtit 
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and a sense of necessity: the ineocorahle 
man adheres to his rule, as the unre- 
tenthg man does to his purpose; the 
former is insensible to any workings of 
his heart wliich might shake his pur¬ 
pose, the latter turns a deaf car to all 
the solicitations of others which would 
go to alter his decrees: savages are 
mostly implacable in their animosities ; 
Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed an 
instance of unrelenting severity towards 
his son; Minos, ilicicus, and Rhodo- 
rnantbus were the mexorable of 

hell. 

Implnrahle ns the enmity of the Mexican* wn*. 
the\ wep* M) uUHt'(]iiaiiitt‘<l ^«ilh the fccieiico ol wnr, 
tlmt tliev knew not how to t.ike tlieproj-er meHSUwa 
for the dehtructiuii of the SpuiiiartU. UoHi-M-iM>K. 

Tlie*c are the realms of unrelenting fate. Drvoew. 

Implacable and unrelenting are said 
only of animate beings in whom is want¬ 
ing an ordinary portion of the tender 
affections: inexorable may be impro¬ 
perly applied to inanimate objects; jus¬ 
tice ami death are both represented as 
inexorable, 

Acoa, ’Us past, he swim* before m> siyht. 

Inexorable death, and claims his right. DmrDXir. 

TO IMPL.ANT, INGRAFT, INCULCATK, 
INSTIL, INFUSE. 

To plant is properly to fix plants in 
the ground; to IMPLANT is, in the 
improper sense, to fix principles in the 
mind. Graft is to make one plant grow 
on the slock of another; to INGRAFT 
is to make particular principles flourish 
in the mind, and form a part of the 
character. Cabo is in Latin to tread ; 
and INCULCATE, to stamp into the 
mind. StillOf in Latin, is litcrully to 
fall dropwise; instillo, to INSTIL, is, 
in the improper sense, to make senti¬ 
ments as It were drop into the mind. 
Fundo, in Latin, is literally to pour in a 
stream: infundo^ to INFUSE, is in 
the impro{>er sense to pour principles 
or feelings into the mind. 

To implant, ingraft, and inculcate, 
are said of abstract opinions, or rules of 
right and wrong: imtil and infuse of 
such principles as intluence the heart, 
the atl'ections, and the passions. It is 
the business of the parent in early life 
to implant sentiments of \irtue in his 
child ; it is the business of the teacher 
to ingraft them. InaUl is a correspond¬ 
ing act with implant; we implant 
belief; w'e instil the feeling which is 
connected with tins belief. It is not 


enough to have an abstract belief of a 
God implanted into the mind: we roust 
likewise have a love, and a fear of him, 
and reverence for his holy name and 
AVord, instilled into the mind. To in¬ 
stil is a gradual process which is the 
natural work of education ; to infuse is 
a more arbitrary and immediate act. 
Sentimemts are instilled into the mind, 
not altogether by the ])ersonal efforts of 
any individual, but likewise by eolluteral 
endeavours: they are houe\er infused 
at the ex pres.', will and with the ex]>ress 
endeivour of some person. Instil is 
applicable only to fiermunent sentiments; 
infuse may be said of an) partial feeling: 
hence we speak of infusing a poison 
into the mind by means of insidious and 
mischievous publications; or infusing 
a jealousy by means of crafty insinua¬ 
tions, or injusing an ardour into the 
minds of soldiers by means of spirited 
addresses coupled with niililary suc¬ 
cesses. 

jlh tnrioiis Hml* of art ch^ep io tlie mind 
Im/ilantfd. THOM*o|f. 

The reriprocitl attrnetion in the mind* of men i>* a 
principle »» Uie i> lirsii loiunition of liie 

soul b) the author ol oiir nature. IIkhkemy. 

To preach pmeticat '•eimoii*. the> tire culled, 
that id. w'lmon* upon viriucH and xu'ev, witlHuit in- 
ruIciUing the fireAi Scnptiiie Iruihs ol tedeii)]>liun. 
prnc«‘, \c , wh.ch alone lun rtiahle arid incite U4 lo 
fura.'tke bin nnd fidlow' alter rujliteoiunedH , w hat i<t it, 
but to put toaelher llie wheel* and «.et the iiattiU of a 
wnteh, lurgetting the »pnn|{ w Inch i* to lunkr them 
all JfO' JlldHtiP Huknk. 

The npo^itle ofteo makea mention of mhiiiU doe* 
t'ine in opposition to the eXirax.iKHit aiiit corrupt 
O|ttiiion* wInch fahe teacherK, e'en in thoae (tax*, 
\n%tulrd iiitu the aiindb of titeir i,'Ui,iant »nd uuwai^ 
dueiple*. Itiivxuinoi.*. 

No .noner ;'r>w» 

The aott infu'm pvex.ilenl and xvide, 

'lhaii, all u>ive, at once their jjy oVifluw* 

111 niU9ic uiieunhu d. TaoMfoir. 

TO IMPLICATE, INVOLVE. 

IMPLICATE, from plico to fold, de¬ 
notes to told into a thing; and IN¬ 
VOLVE, Irom volro to roll, signifies to 
roll into a thing: by which explanation 
we perceive, that to implicate marks 
soinetbing less entangletl than to in¬ 
volve: for that winch is folded may he 
folded only once, but that which is rolled 
is turned many times. In application 
tlierelbre to Imniuii affairs, p. tjple are 
said lo be implicated who ha\e taken 
ever so small a share in a transaction ; 
but they arc involved only w'hcn they 
are deeply concerned: the former is 
likewise especially applied to criminal 
transactions, the latter to those things 
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which are in themselves troublesome! 
thus a man is implirated in the p[uilt 
of robbery who slioubl stand by and see 
t done, without interferin'^ for its pre- 
vcMition ; he who fs in debt in every 
direction is strictly said to be involved 
in debt. 

He til much too deeply tmp/irtilgdjo tnnke the pre 
iteuce or Mbsencu of tUehe uoletk of the Irast couse- 
quenee to him. State Tiiiais. 

Tlinse wlio ciiUivAtc the memory of onr Uevoln- 
tioii. will t.ike ('lire how they are inquired with |e'r- 
MiMHwho uiiil-r pietext ot zeal lowurtlii the lte\o- 
liition and eoiistitotiuU, tiequoillly w.itider fiuin 
then liue pru'« livuKe. 

I.MPOK I’ANri’„ CONSI’.QUi:NCE, 
WKKillT, MOMENT. 

IM PO RT AX( E, from porto to carry, 
si»»nilies the carrtiiiy: or beaniif'with, 
or in lUelf. CONSEQUENCE, from 
con-^equor to follovV, or re-ult, signifies 
the follovtiiiu, or rcMiltuiir Iroin a thin". 
WEI til IT si^^niric> the quantum that 
the thiMii wei'jh.s. MOMENT, from 
momenlu/n, sii^uilies tlie force that put.s 
in motion. 

Importance is what things have in 
tlicnij^elvcs: tlioy may be of more or 
less imporfanrf\ according to the value 
w liirh IS sot upon them: this may be 
real or unreal; it may be estimated by 
the experience of their jiast utility, or 
from tlie pn*sinnption of their utility for 
the future: the idea of importance, 
therefore, enters into the meaiiiu*; of 
the other tennh more or lo^s. Con se¬ 
quence IS the impnrUmre of a ihiinjf 
from conseqHencefi. '^lll^term, there¬ 
fore, is pecuhaily appheuhle to such 
thinifs, ttK* (onsetpienres of which nia\ 
be more imnicdialely ilHcerned either 
from the nc^lci t or the attention: it is 
ol' consequence for a letter to jro off on a 
ceriam day, h.r the affairs of an indi¬ 
vidual may he more or less affected by 
it: an hour’s delay sometimes in the de¬ 
parture of a military expediiion may be 
of such consequence as to dctcriuine 
the fate of a haltle. The term treight 
implies a |)o8ili\el_\ orcat dcorce of im¬ 
portance: It is that importance which a 
thing has inlriiisicully in itself, and 
whicli makes il tveigh in the mind: i; 
is applied, therefore, to such things as 
affer themselves to deliberation ; lienee 
the counsels of u nation are always 
Weighty, beeuuse they involve the in¬ 
terests of so many. Moment is that *//i- 
porlance which a thing has from the 
power in itself to produce effects, or to 


determine interests: it is applicable, 
therefore, only to such things as are 
connected with our prosperity or happi¬ 
ness: when used without any adjunct, 
it implies a great degree of importance^ 
but may be modified in various ways; 
us a thing of no moment^ or small mo¬ 
ment^ or great moment; but we cannot 
say with the same propriety, a thing of 
small weighty and still less a thini; of 
great weight: it is a matter of no small 
moment for every one to choose that 
course of conduct which will stand the 
lest of a death-bed rellection. 

II«‘ tli.'ki a>n<iiiU‘rs Imw gtxin he must close hi* I f*, 
will fltid nulliiii,; of so much importance ns to close 
It well. JuHKeoK. 

The oorruptiim of our taste is not of equal conse¬ 
quence with llie depiuv.ittuu of our virtue. 

VTartox, 

The finest works of irnention are of very little 
unf(h‘, when put in tlie luilauce with what refiiiet 
and ex-ilts llie ralioiial mind. SeECTAToit. 

Wlio«*\er shnll review his life, will find that the 
whole tellur ul his emiduct has been deterniiiu;d by 
•unit* accident of no apparent mumeul. JotiNboN. 

TO IMPKINT, IMf'UKSS, KNGKVVE. 

PRINT and PRESS are both de- 
riNcd from pressus, participle of primo^ 
signifung in the literal sense to pros, 
or to make a mark hv pressintr: to IM¬ 
PRESS and IMPRINT are figuramely 
employed m the .s.mie sense. Things 
arc impressed on the mind so as to pro¬ 
duce a coiiMctioii: the) arc im}u'intcd 
oil It so as to produce recollection. If 
the truths of Christianity be impressed 
on the mind, tliey will show themselves 
in a rorrt'sponding conduct: whatever 
is imprinted on the mind in early hte, or 
by any particular circumstance, i^ not 
leadily foriiotlen. ENGRAN'E, from 
grave and the German graben to dig, 
expresses more m the proper sense than 
either, and the same m its moral appli¬ 
cation ; for we may truly say that if the 
truths of Christianity be engraven in 
the minds of youth, they can never be 
eradicated. 

Whence this disd.iin of life in c\'r> brp'ist, 
iliil inim u luusun on iheii minds imprest 
Th.it uii who tor their Cuuiitiy die, ure bU'stl 

J EN-YNO, 

Such Ji KtiauKC, x.Tcrc I, nnd invUilahle mniesty 1 ia« 
(iud inip'iw/id upipii this ficutty (the euii cieiic*-}, 
Ihiit iteaii Utt\ei bo deponed. SuCrii 

Deep on h.s front enjraTeu, 
Delilieiati. n nut. iiud public c*re. Mii.tox 


TO IMPUGN, ATTACK. 

These terms are employed synony¬ 
mously Old) in regard to doctrines or 
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opinions; in which case, to IMPUGN, 
from in and puffno to fight against, 
signifies to call in question, or bring 
arguments against; to ATTACK (v. 
To attack) is to oppose with warmth. 
Sceptics impugn every opinion, how¬ 
ever self-evident or well-grounded they 
may be: infidels make the most inde¬ 
cent upon the Bible, and all that 

is held sacred by the rest of the world. 
He who impugns may sometimes pro¬ 
ceed insidiously and circuitously to un¬ 
dermine the faith of others; he who 
attacks always proc^eeds with more or 
less violence. To impugn is not neces¬ 
sarily taken in a bad sense; we may 
sometimes impugn absurd doctrines by 
a fair train of reasoning: to attack is 
always objectionable, either in the mode 
of the action, or its object, or in both ; 
it is a mode of proceeding oi'tener em¬ 
ployed in the cause of falsehood than 
truth: when there are no arguments 
wherewith to impugn a doctrine, it is 
easy to attach it with ridicule and scur- 
riluy. 

Tlie creed of Atlinnasius, conccniin); that truth 
which AriauKtin did so niii^iitiiy impujjn, wus lunh in 
th<‘ East and West churches accepted as a ireiisiire 
of inestimable price. Hookkk. 

Tn ease of renewed attackt, our present rreed 
wnulil k* a tniich better defence than any new one 
that would be luudu at the time it was wanted. 

Hev. 


INABILITY, DISABILITY. 

INABILITY denotes the absence of 
ability in tlie most general and abstract 
sense. DISABILITY implies the ab¬ 
sence of ability ordy in pariicular cases : 
the inability lies m the nature of the 
thing, and is irremediable; the dis¬ 
ability lies in the circumstances, and 
may sometimes be remoted: weakness, 
whether physical or mental, will occasion 
an inability to perforin a task ; there is 
a total inability in an infant to walk 
and act like an adult: a w'aiit of know¬ 
ledge or of the requisite qualifications 
may he a disability; in this manner 
minority of age or an objection to take 
certain oaths in^ be a disability for 
filling a public office. 

It it not from inability to diieuver wliat they 
onglit to do that men err in practice. llbaiu. 

Want of age ia a legal ditiUuIily to contract a 
marriage. Hlaokhtohe. 


INACTIVE, INERT, LAZY, SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A reluctance to bodily exertion is 
common to all these terms. INAC¬ 


TIVE is the most general and unqua* 
lified term of all; it expresses simply 
the want of a stimulus to exertion: 
INERT is something more positive, 
from the Latin iners or stiie arte with¬ 
out art or mind; it denotes a siiecifio 
deficiency either in body or mind. 
LAZY (v. Idle). SLOTHFUL, from 
slow, that is, full of slowness; and 
SLUGGISH, from slug, that is like a 
slug, drowsy and heavy, all rise upon 
one another to denote an expressly de¬ 
fective temperament of the body winch 
directly impedes action. 

To be inactive is to be indisposed to 
action; that is, to the performance of 
any office, to the doing any specific bu¬ 
siness : to be inert is somewhat more; 
it is to be indisposed to movement: to 
be lazy is to move with pain to one's 
self: to be slothful is never to move 
othoraise than slowly: to be sluggish 
is to move in a sleepy and beav) inuu- 
ner. A person may be inactive from a 
variety ol incidental causes, as timidity, 
ignorance, modesty, and the like, winch 
combine to make him averse to enier 
upon any business, or take any serious 
step; a person may be inert from tem¬ 
porary indisposition; but laziness, sloth- 
fulness, ami sluggishness are inherent 
physical defects: laziness is, however, 
not altogether independent of the mind 
or the will; but slot/{/ulne\s and slug- 
gishness are purely the offspring of 
nature, or, which is the same thing, 
habit superinduced upon nature. A 
man of a mild character is frequently 
inactive, 

Viriwruiicpard witliin our bri'avt 

mm UvVif at leant. Swirr. 

Hence the term inactive is applied to 
matter. 

What laws are these? instrurt us if juu can ; 

There s one design'd fur brutes, uud uue lot maa. 

A uuther guides inactive matter's course. J sityn s. 

Some diseases, particularly of the 
melancholy kind, are accompanied with 
a strong degree of inertness ; since they 
seem to deprive the frame of its ordi¬ 
nary powers to action, and to produce a 
certain degree of torpor; hence the 
term is properly applied to matter to 
express the highest degree of 
w hich will not uiu\e without an exter¬ 
nal impuUe. 

Informi^r of the plamdary Iratn, 

Without whose qiiickeiimg glauce their cumbruae 
orbs 

Wore brute, ualovvly mass, tnerl and dead. 

Tmomsos. 
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Lazy people move as if their bodies 
were a burden to themselves; they are 
fond of rest, and particularly averse to 
be put in action; but they will some¬ 
times move quickly, and perform much 
when once impelled to move. 

The flrit cantu (in TItomiun’s Castle nf Indo- 
lene«‘) opens a scene uf /oiy luxury that (ills the 
imagiuatiun. Johnson. 

Slothful people never vary their pace; 
they have a physical impediment in 
themselves to quick motion: sluggish 
people are with difficulty brought into 
action; it is their nature to be in a state 
of stupor. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake. 

Ami. spriuKiUK from the bed ol tlnth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragiant. and the sileut hour ? 

Thomson. 

Conversation would become dull and vapid, if 
ne);liKence were not sometimes roused, and tluggtth- 
nest quickened, by due severity ot reprehension. 

Johnson. 

INADVERTENCY, INATTENTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 

INADVERTENCY, from advert to 
turn the mind to, is allied to INAT¬ 
TENTION (v. Attentive)^ when the act 
of the mind is signified in general terms; 
and to OVERSIGHT when any par¬ 
ticular instance of inadvertency occurs. 
Inadvertency never designates a habit, 
but inattention does; the former term, 
therefore, is unqualified by the re¬ 
proachful sense which attaches to the 
latter : any one may be guilty of inad- 
vertenrieSt since the mind that is occu¬ 
pied with many subjects equally serious 
may be turned so steadily towanls some 
that others may escape notice; but i/i- 
atteniiofit which designates a direct 
want of attention^ is always a fault, and 
belongs only to the young, or such as 
are thoughtless by nature : since inofl- 
vertency is an occasional act, it must 
not be too often repeated, or it becomes 
inattention. An oversight is properly 
a species of inadvertency^ which arises 
from looking over, or passing by, a 
thing: we pardon an inadvertency in 
another, since the consequences are 
never serious; wo must be guarded 
against oversights in business, as their 
consequences may be serious. 

lKiior.knee or inadvertency w ill admit of oome ex- 
tenuutiuu. South. 

The expense of attouding (Urn .ScuUisli Farlia- 
ment), the inattentum of the ago to an) Ivi^iil or re 
guliir system uf government, but above all. the ex 
orbitont authority of the nobles, made this privilege 
of so llUlo vuluH M to be almost neglected. 

RoBiHTsoir. 
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Tlie ancient critics discover beauties which escape 
the observation of the vulgar, and very often find 
reasons for palliating such little slips and overrights 
in the writings of eminent autliors. Addison. 

INCAPAIJLE, INSUFFICIENT, INCOM¬ 
PETENT, INADEQUATE. 

INC A PABLE, that is, not having car 
padty (i;.^6i7i/y); INSUFFICIENT, 
or not sufficient^ or not having w'hat is 
sufficient; INCOMPETENT, or not 
competent {v. Compelent\; are em¬ 
ployed either for persons or things: the 
first in a general, the two last in a spe¬ 
cific sense: INADEQUATE, or not 
adequate or equalled, is applied most 
generally to things. 

When a man is said to be incapable, 
it characterizes his whole mind ; if he be 
said to have insufficiency and incompe¬ 
tency, it respects the particular objects 
to which the ^lower is applied: he may 
be insufficient or incompetent for certain 
things; but he may have a capacity for 
other things: the term incapacity, there¬ 
fore, implies a direct charge upon the 
understanding, wduch is not implied by 
insufficiency and incompetency. 

It rhictly proccedeth from natural tecafociiy and 
general iudispoaition. Bkown. 

W’hen God withdraws his hand, and lets nature 
sink into its onguial weakness and insujjinency, 
all a mao’s deligliu tail him. South. 

Incapable is applied sometimes, in 
colloquial discourse, to signify the ab¬ 
sence of that which is bad; insufficient 
and incompetent always convey the idea 
of a deficiency in that which is at least 
desirable : it is an honor to a person to 
be incapable of falsehood, or incapable 
of doing an ungenerous action ; but to 
be insufficient and incompetent aie, at 
all events, ([ualities not to be boasted of, 
although they may not be expresi^ly 
disgraceful. These terms are likewise 
applicable to things, in whicli they pre- 
sen’e a similar distinction: infidelity is 
incapable of affortling a man any com¬ 
fort; when the means are insufficient 
for obtaining the ends, it is madness to 
expect success; it is a sad condition of 
humanity when a man's resources are 
incompetent to supply him with the first 
necessaries of life. 

Were a human soul incapable of farthvr enlarco 
menu, I could imagine it might fall away inaensibly. 

Aodioon. 

Tlie miuia'cr'i uptneu or insufficiency, otlierwUe 
than b) rtf.ullng. to iiutnict the fiuck, standrth aa » 
atr.uiger, wiik whom our Couimun Pra>er haa uo 
thing Ui do. Hookkk. 

La) men, wiih equal advantages of parts, are noi 
tlie moat tneompetent judges of sacred Uiinga. 

Drtocm 

2k 
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Inadequate is relative in its significa¬ 
tion, hke insiifficient and incompetenti 
but the relation is different. A thing is 
msufficieni which does not suffice either 
fnr tlie wishes, the purposes, or necessi¬ 
ties, of any one, in particular or in ge¬ 
neral cases; thus, a quantity of mate¬ 
rials may be insufficient for a particular 
Duilding: incompetency is an insuffi¬ 
ciency for general purposes, in things 
of the first necessity ; thus, an income 
may be incompetent to support a fa¬ 
mily: inadequacy is still more particular, 
for it denotes any deficiency which is 
measured by comparison with the ob¬ 
ject to which it refers ; thus, the strength 
of an animal may be inadequate to the 
labor which is required, or a reward may 
be inadequate to the ser\'ice. 

\Ve want not time but diligence for great per¬ 
formances, and Mfuiitider much of our aiioitauce, 
u\cn while we think, it sparing and insufficient. 

Johnson* 

All the attainments possible in our present state 
are evidently imuiequate to our capacities of enjoy¬ 
ment Johnson. 

INCESSANTLV, UNCEASINGLY, UN¬ 
INTERRUPTEDLY, WITHOUT IN¬ 
TERMISSION. 

INCESSANTLY and UNCEAS¬ 
INGLY are but variations from the 
same word, cease. UNINTERRUPT¬ 
EDLY. V. To disturb, INTERMIS¬ 
SION, V. To subside. 

Continuity, but not duration, is de¬ 
noted b) these terms: incessantly is tiie 
most general and indefinite of ail; it 
signifies without ceasing, but may be 
applied to things which admit of certain 
intervals: unceasinf^ly is definite, and 
signifies never ceasing; it cannot there 
fore be applied to what has any cessa¬ 
tion. In familiar discourse, incessantly 
IS an extravagant mode of speech, b> 
which one means to denote the absence 
of those ordinary intervals which are to 
be expected ; as when one says a person 
IS incessantly talking ; by which is un¬ 
derstood, tliat he does not allow himself 
the ordinary intervals of rest from 
talking: unceasingly, on the other 
hand, is more literally employed for a 
positive want of cessation ; a noise is 
said to be unceasing which literally 
never ceases; or complaints are unceas¬ 
ing which are made without any pauses 
or intervals. Incessantly and unceas- 
are said of things which act of 
themselves; uninterruptedly is said of 
that which depends upon other things: 


it rains incessantly, marks a continued 
operation of nature, independent of 
everything; but to be uninterruptedly 
happy, marks one s freedom from every 
foreign influence which is unfriendly to 
one's happiness. Incessantly and the 
other two words are emplo} e<i cither for 
persons or things; without intermis¬ 
sion is, however, mostly employed for 
persons: things act and react inces 
santly upon one another; a man of a 
persevering temper goes on laboring 
without intermission, until he has 
eflected his purpose. 

Siiifoat, miMlii*!. ami iinthriflj waste, 

V.iitie le.ihtoh, aiiit ydlt* MU|icrfliutU‘, 

All tbosu tliib bcnce s lurt usbaile inctssantltf 

Sl•^^(rR 

ImpelVd, With uncea\iny, to |iuisue 

Some fleeting goo<l that mucks me with the view. 

(lOMIbMI ni. 

She draws a close, inrunilieiit cioiid of death, 
IJmnterruptcd by the IiMiig winds. 'I'liuMhUN 

Fur any une to bo always in a laburiuiis.hu/. rduii<. 

C isture ol defence, veithout intermxssiun, must needs 
* intolerable. Sun i ii 

INCLINATION, TENDENCY, PROPEN¬ 
SITY, PR ONENESS 

All these terms are emploNcd to de 
signate the state of the will towai 'l.s an 
object: INCLINATION (r. Atta h. 
meiit) denotes its first movement to¬ 
wards an object: TENDENCY (fiom 
to tend) is a continued inrltnotion : 
PROPENSITY, from the Latin 
pensus and propendeo to hang forward, 
denotes a still stronger leaning of the 
will; and PRONE, trom the Latin 
f/ronus downward, ciiaractcrizes an hn- 
bitual and fixed stale of the will towards 
an object. The inclination expresses 
the leaning but not the direction of that 
leaning; it may be U> the right or to 
the left, upwards or downwaids; conse¬ 
quently we may have an inrluiation to 
that which is good or bad, high or low; 
tendency does not specify any partiimlar 
direction ; but from the idea ot pressing, 
which it conveys, it is appropriately ap¬ 
plied to those things which (icgeiierute 
or lead to what is bad ; excessive strict¬ 
ness in the treatment of children has u 
tendency to damp their spirit: jiropensilij 
and proneness both designate a down¬ 
ward direction, and consequently refer 
only to that which is bad and low; a 
person lias a propensity to drinking, 
and a proneness to ly mg. 

Inclination is always at the com¬ 
mand of the understanding; it is our 
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iluty, therefore, to suppress the first 
risings of any inclinaiton to extrava- 
jrance, intemperance, or any irrej^u- 
lurity: as tendency refers to the thinjj 
rather than the person, il is our busi¬ 
ness to avoid that which has a tendency 
to evil: the propensity will soon uet the 
mastery of the best principles, and the 
firmest resolution ; it is our duty, there¬ 
fore, to seek all the aids which rclij^ion 
affords to subdue every prcrpeimty: 
DTonenest to evil is inherent in our 
nature, which we derive from our first 
parents; it is tlie ^raee of God alone 
which can lift us up above this grovel 
ling part of ourselves. 

P.iiliiility IS iiroporly tho luidt'ntanding’t jiulKint; 
iLTuidiii)' to Ihc inrlinaho* uf'thc will. South. 

Thr invUnntums of men sliould frequently be 
ilmaiU-d. UviiKii 

Such is llie propensitj/ of our auturc to vice, thni 
stinncei ri'struiuts than those of mere reason are n«.^ 
'••ssaiy to lie iniposeil uu man. Ulaik 

livery coinmissinn of sin imprints mHjn the soul 
u further disi>usitiun nntl pronmett to stu. South. 

r\ery immoral act. in tlu* diroct leudenty of it. is 
oerl.iini} u step dnwiiwards. SoUrV 


TO l>rLOSK, l.NCLL'DK. 

Fkom the Latin inrludf, and its par¬ 
ticiple inrlusus arc derived INCLOSE 
and INt LUDK: the former to express 
the pro])er, and the latter tiie improper 
sit:iiifi'*alion: a jard is inctosud by a 
wall: puiticular goods are included Ji a 
reckuiiing ; the kernel of a nut i>* in¬ 
closed ill a shell; morality, as well as 
faiili, IS included in Christian perfec¬ 
tion. 

With whom hhc marched >dr.ui:ht a^aiu^t her foes, 
And llteu nnaw.irea U'siduk the Se\erne did 

Spt NC‘». 

The idea of b<‘iiig unee present i« inclmird in tlie 
idea of its being past (cHovk. 


INCO.NSISTENT, I NCONORUOU.S, IN- 
COIIKKKNT. 

INCONSISTENT, from etsto to 
place, marks the unfitness of being 
placed together. INCONGRUOUS, 
from congruo to suit, marks the un- 
suitableness of one thing to another. 
INCOHERENT, from het^reo to stick, 
marks the incapacity of two things to 
coalesce or be united to each other. 

Inconsistency attaches cither to the 
actions or sentiments of men; f«co»- 
ft^utty attaches to the modes and qua¬ 
lities of things; iucoherency to words 
or thoughts: things are made incm- 
sisteni by an act of the will; a nicui 


arts or thinks inconsistently, according 
to his own pleasure: incongruity de¬ 
pends upon the nature of the things; 
there is something very incongruous 
in blending the solemn and decent ser¬ 
vice of the church with the extravagant 
rant of Methodism: incoherence marks 
the want of coherence in that which 
ought to follow in a train ; extemporary 
effusions from the pulpit are often dis¬ 
tinguished most by their incoherence. 

Kvery individual is so uni'qual tu liimself tli.it 
man sccins to be the most wavciiu;; and 

III the uunerse. lliant'* 

The stderon introduction of the Phoenix, in tin* l.isl 
scene of S.impsoti Acotiistes, is tneungrtwus to the 
lictsoii.ige to whom it ik a^crilH'd. .IoHnmik. 

lie but a [icrsun in credit with the multitude, he 
fihall Im? able to make rambling xncoheicnt stufl 
fur high ihutonc Sui i u 


TO INCONVENIENCE, ANNOV, 
MOLEST. 

To INCONVENIENCE is to make 
not convmient {v. Cofive/nent). To 
ANNOY, from the Latin noceo to hurt, 
is to do some hurt lo. To MOLKS'l', 
from the Latin moles a mass or weigiii, 
signifies to press with a weight. 

We inconvenience in small matters, 
or h\ omitting such things as miuht he 
convenient; we annoy or molest hy 
doing that which is ixisitnely paniful ; 
we are inconvenienced by a person's 
absence; we are annoyed by his pre¬ 
sence if he rentiers himself offensive: 

arc inconvenienced h\ what is tem¬ 
porary ; w^e aie annoyed by that which 
is either tempora»'V or durable; we are 
molested hy that which is weight) 
and oppressive : we arc inconvenienced 
simply in regard to our circumstances ; 
We are annoyed mostly in regard lo our 
corporeal feelings; we are molested 
mostly in regard lo our minds: the re- 
moial of u seat or a hook nia\ incon¬ 
venience one who is engaged m busi¬ 
ness ; the buzzing of a tly, or the stinging 
of a gnat, may annoy; the impertiiiciit 
freedom, or the rude insults of ill- 
disposed persons, may molest. 

I have often been tcmpUnl to inquire what bap- 
piiiesu. i» to 1)0 gaitii'd, or what mconeenienee tu U* 
avoided, bv tins iitatcd rcccssiun from the town m 
the summer Miusuu. Johnson 

Against the capital 1 met a lion. 

Who glar’d uikiu me, ami went surly by. 

Without anmogtug me. SaAKsrraRX. 

Seie all w lUi skill acquire their daily fis-Mi, 

PitMlui-e their tender prugen\, and ksnl 
With c.irt‘ parental, whilst tfiat care tlu*y need 
In those lov’il uflievs complotely blest. 

No ho|ies lieyond them, nor \ ai*u CtMrs ai<dr« 

JlA)Ak 
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INCORPOREAL, UNBODIED, IMMA¬ 
TERIAL, SPIRITUAL. 

INCORPOREAL, from corpus a 
body, marks the quality of not belong¬ 
ing to the body, or having any properties 
m common with it; UNBODIED de¬ 
notes the state of being without the 
body, or not inclose<l in a body: a thing 
may therefore be incor^mrcal without 
being unbodied; but not vice versa: 
the soul of man is incorporealy but not 
unbodiedy during his natural life. 

or sense, whereby they hear, sec, smell, touch, taste, 
Tustini*, concoct, di^^est, ussimiliite. 

Anti corpnreal to invurpuretii turn. Milton. 

Th* unbiidit-d spirit flies 
And lodges where it lights, in man or beast. 

Dryden. 

Incorporeal is always used in regard 
to living things, particularly by way of 
comparison, with c(yr^)oreal or human 
beings: hence we 8))eak of incorptjreal 
agency, or incorporeal agents, in refer¬ 
ence to such beings as are supixised to 
act in this world without the help of the 
body; but IMMATERIAL is applied 
to inanimate objects; men are corporeal 
as men, spirits are incorporeal; the 
body is the material part of man, the 
soul his immaterial part: whatever ex¬ 
ternal object acts upon the senses is 
materiid; but the action of the mind on 
itself, and its results, are all immaterial: 
the earth, sun, moon, &c. are termed 
material; but the impressions which 
they make on the mind, that is, our 
ideas of them, arc immaterial. 

Sense and perceptiun roust necessarily proceed 
fmm s<ime inrurpurea! •.ubsUncew ilhiu us. BrKTi.KT. 
O tiioii great arbiter of life and dc.ilh, 

Naiure •» iiiiriKirlal. iinmntericl sun! 

Thy c.ill I loJlow Uj llie land unknuwo. Yovno. 

Tlie incorporeal and immaterial have 
alvtays a relative sense; the SPI- 
Rl'i’UAL is that which is poMtive: 
God is a spiritualy not properly an t»- 
corporeal nor immaterial being: the 
ungids are likewise designated, in ge¬ 
neral, as the sjriritual inhabitants of 
Heaven; although, when spoken of in 
regard to men, they may be denomi¬ 
nated incorporeal. 

Tlius inrorpfirenl spirits to smallest furros 

Keduf* <l their khajicK imnicusc. Milton 

Echo is a gicat argument of tlic iuiritunl essenre 
of sounds, for U* it were corporeal, tiie r«'|»Or<*n»BMiii 
should be created by like instrumeutit with the 
•nginal viiiud. Bacon. 

TO INCUKASi:, OROW. 

INCREASE, from the Latin in and 
crescOy signihes to grow upun or grow 


to a thing, to become one with it 
GROW, in Saxon f^rowany is very pro¬ 
bably connected with the Latin creviy 
perfect of cresco. 

The idea of becoming larger is com¬ 
mon to both these terms: but the for¬ 
mer expresses the idea in an unqualined 
manner: and the latter annexes to this 
general idea also that of the mode or 
process by which this is effected. To 
increase is eitlier a gradual or an in¬ 
stantaneous act; to frrow is a gradual 
process: a stream increases by the ad¬ 
dition of other water.o: it may come 
suddenly or in coui-»e of time, by means 
of gentle showers or the rushing in of 
other streams; but if we say that the 
river or stream ffrnws, it is supposed to 
grow by some regular and continual 
process of receiving fresh water, as from 
the running in of differiMit rivulets or 
smaller streams. To increase is either 
a natural or an artifirial process; to 
grow IS always natural : money in¬ 
creases, but does not growy because it 
increases by artificial means: corn may 
either increase or grow: in the former 
case we speak of it m the sense of be¬ 
coming larger or increasing in bulk; in 
the latter case we consider the uimle ut 
its increasing, namely, by the natural 
process of vegetation. On this ground 
we say that a child grows, when we 
wish to denote the natural process by 
which his body arrives at its proper size; 
but we may sjieak of his increasing in 
stature, in size, and the like. Fur this 
reason likewise increase is used in a 
trau'^itive as well as intransitive sen>e; 
but grow always in an intransitive 
sense: we can increase a thing, though 
not properly grow a thing, because we 
can make it larger by whatever ineuns 
we please; but when ii grows it makes 
itself larger. 

Tben, iih lipr stronRlh with years inrrras'd. 

Tu pifrn* aluA in air the soarini; swan. Dhii ukn. 

tiros th€»ir birth to ixiunteoiu ualiiiN owe. 

Eur somu witlumt tbc imsiiis of planting yr»tr. 

Dmypen. 

In their improper acceptation these 
words presen'e the same distinction; 
“ troilc increases" bespeaks the snnple 
fact of its becoming larger; but “ trade 
grows'' implies that gradual increase 
winch flows from the natural concur¬ 
rence of circumstances. The affections 
which are awakened in infancy grow 
with one's growth ; here is a natural 
and mural process combined. The fear 
of death sometimes increases as one 
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grows oM; the courage of a truly brave 
man increases with the sight of danger: 
here is a moral process which is both 
gradual and immediate, but in both 
cases produced by some foreign cause. 

The Htrawljerry grovt iiuilrrneatli the nettle. 

And wlioleitonie lierrieR tliii^e and ripen ix'st 
Neitfhlioiir'd by fiuit ut bauer quality : 

And lui (he piitiee obscur'd hia eoiitemplatkon 
Under the leil of wddiietg; which no coubt 
Grew like « giinimer grui fuittcgt by niitht. 

Shakspearc. 

Such innocent creature* are they, nud so preat 
ilr irit;er» to the worlil, that they think this .i likely 
method to m< tease the number of their admtierti. 

A UDimH. 

INCKKASK, ADDITION. ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

INCREASE is here, as in the former 
article, the generic term (t>. To tn- 
ert^ase): there will al\\a>s be inrreiise 
where there is AUGMENTATION. 
ADDITION, and ACCESSION, 
though not x'lce versa. 

AdtiUion is to increase, as the means 
to the end: tiie addition is the artificial 
mode of making tao things into one; 
the increase is the result: when the 
value of one figure is added to another, 
the sum is increased; hence a man's 
treasures experience an increase by the 
addition of other parts to the main 
sto(*k. Addition is an intentional nuKle 
of increasing; accession is an acci¬ 
dental mode: one thing is added to 
another, and thereby increased; but an 
accession takes plaee of itself; it is the 
coining or joining of one thing to an¬ 
other so as to increase the whole. A 
merchant increases his property by 
adding ms gams in trade every year to 
the mass; but he receives an accession 
of property either by inheritance or any 
other contingency. In tiie same man¬ 
ner a nwtiiarch increases his dominions 
by adding one territory to another, or 
by various accessions of territory which 
fall to his lot. When we speak of an 
increase^ we think of the whole and its 
relative magnitude at difl'ereiit times; 
when we s{>eak of un addition, we think 
only of the part and the agency by 
which this part is joined; when we 
speak of an accession, we think only of 
tne circumstance by which one thing 
becomes thus joined to another. In¬ 
crease ol happiness does not de|Hnid 
upon increase of wealth; the miser 
makes daily additions to the latter 
without making any to the former: 
iudden accessions of wealth arc seldom 


attended with any good consequences, 
as they turn the thoughts too violently 
out of their sober channel, and bend 
them too strongly on present posses¬ 
sions and good fortune. 

At will 1 crop the year’s increase. 

My latter life is rest and peace Dbydek. 

The ill state of health into which Tullia is fallen 
b a \*erv severe adtitliou to the many and great dis* 
quietude! tliat afflict my mind 

Melmoth'i Letteks op Cicero. 

Tliere ii nothing in ray opinion more pleasin;; in 
religion than lu ron<»idei that the soul is to shine fur 
ever with new accesstons of glory. Addison. 

Augmentation is a mode of increasing 
not merely in quantity or number, but 
also in value or in the essential ingre¬ 
dient of a thing ; it is therefore applied 
for tlie nioht part to the increase of a 
man's estate, possessions, family, in¬ 
come, or whatever is desirable. 

lie who augments Ins siib<.taiice, iilthoiijh lit* 
s|i«>idIs little, w:islcs av.iiv like <i ii.CiliciiD- applu d to 
weak eyeii. Uiches not eniploved .ire of no ii^e 

Sia U. JiiRLS* JIlluPADIbA 

It may also be applietl to moral ob¬ 
jects, as hopes, fears, joys, Sac., with a 
like distinction. 

Though fortune cli.inire, Ins ronstaiit spouse remaitis, 
ytugments hi-, jovs or mitigiites Ins (miiis. I’ove. 

Anibitious Turnui in the jiress ap|>enrs. 

And Bggr.ivating Crimea, their fear««. 

Dhydkn. 


INDEBTED, OBUGED. 

INDEBTED is more binding and 
positive than OBLIGED: we are fn- 
deht'd to whoever eonfers an essential 
service: we are obliged to him who 
docs us any service. A man is in¬ 
debted to another for the preservation 
of his life; he is obliged to him for un 
ordinary act of ciiiliti : a debt whetlier 
of legal or moral right mu.st in justice 
be paid; an obiigatitm which is only 
moral, ought in reason to be relumed. 
W’e may be indebted io things: we arc 
obhged to persons only: we are in¬ 
debted to Christianity, not only fur a 
su|>eriur faith, but also for a superioi 
system of morality; we ought to lie 
(ildiged to our friends who admonish us 
of our faults with a friendly tem|H*r. 
A nation may be indebted to an indi¬ 
vidual, but men are obliged to each 
other, only as individuals : the English 
nation is indebted to Alfred for the 
groundwork of its constitution ; the little 
courtesies w'hich pass between frieixis 
ill their social intercourse with each 
other lay them under obligations which 
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it is equally agreeable to receive and 
to pay. 

A {'fateful ipind 

By owing owes not, but still pays at once 
Indebted and iliscliarg’d. Miltoji. 

W e iire each of us so civil and obliging, that neither 
thinks ho is obitged. Pope. 

INDECKNT, IMMODEST, INDELICATE. 

INDECENT is the contrary of decent 
(v. Becoming), IMMODEST the con¬ 
trary of modest {v. Modest), INDELI¬ 
CATE the contrary of delicate (r. I^\ne). 

Indecency and immodesty violate the 
fundamental principles of morality : the 
former, however, in external matters, 
as dress, words, and looks; the latter 
m conduct and disposition. A person 
may be indecent lor want of either 
knowing or thinking belter; but a 
iemule cannot lie immodest without 
radical corruption of principle. Inde¬ 
cency ma> be a partial, ’ immodesty is 
a positive and entire broach of the moral 
law. Indecency belongs to both sexes ; 
immodesty is peculiarly applicable to 
tlie misconduct of females. 

The Dubistao contain^ imue iug(*imit> and vit, 
more indertucy and blasii ciu). tliuu 1 v\> \ saw cul- 
lectfd III one sini'Ie .Sik NV. Junes. 

/mmodt'st words admit of no df ciice, 

For want of lU-cvuc) want of m'iisc. Ko'Common. 

Indecency is le»s than immodetity, but 
more than indelicacy: they both re¬ 
spect the outward behaviour; but the 
former springs liom illicit or uncurbed 
desire; indelicacy from the want of 
education. It is a great indecemy fur 
a man to marry again \erv (piu kl} after 
the death of his wife ; hut a still greater 
indecency for a woman to put such an 
alfront on her deceased husband : it i-* a 
great indelicacy in any one to break in 
upon the retirement of such as are in 
sorrow and mourning It is indecent 
fur fernale.s to expose their persons as 
many do whom we cannot cull immodest 
women; it is ?m/e//for females to 
engage in masculine exercises. 

^onr woiil.l br churgcable with Boirndhiiig 

wome llt.iu indr/ivuy, did }»••» liral th«; il.-U'btuliU; 
•ill of iiiicii-Aiiiu'iiiK III the fMinv miumcr .'ii voii i.illy 
•elf-lovf, .SpKcrA itiK 

IN D1 rFKRENCK, INSEN M 111 LITY 

apathy. 

INDIFFERENCE sign!lies no di/- 
ference ; that is, having no difference ol 
feeling for one thing more than an¬ 
other. INSENSIBILITY, from sense 


and able, signifies incapable of feeling. 
APATHY, from the Greek privative 
a and vaOoQ feeling, implies without 
feeling. 

Indifference is a partial state of the 
mind; insensibility and apathy are 
general states of the mind ; he who has 
indifference is not to be awakened to 
feeling by some objects, though he may 
by others; but he who has not sensi- 
biltty is incapable of feeling; and he 
who has apathy is without any feeling. 
Indifference is mostly a temporary 
state; insensibility is either a tem¬ 
porary or a permanent state; apathy is 
always a permanent state : indifference 
is either uciiuired or accidental; insen¬ 
sibility is either produced or natural; 
apathy is natural. A person may he in 
a state of mdifference about a thing the 
value of which he is not aware of, oi 
acquire an indifference for that which 
he knows to be of comparatively little 
value: he may he in a state of insensi¬ 
bility from some lethargic torpor w Inch 
has seized his mind; or he may hu\e 
an habitual insensibility arising eitiiei 
from the contracted ness ol his powers, 
or the phvsicul bluntness of his under¬ 
standing, and deadne.ss of his passions; 
his apathy is born w ith him, and forms 
a prominent feature in the constitution 
of his mind. 

I cuuld iifvrr jin-viiH with n7}’M«irlu rEchan{'i« j>.y 
and »urruw lur u wtatii uf couiitaiil lAiig/t r 

em'K. iliiADiY 

1 liMik ujtun Imtus nut only uv th«* niuot <'l«x}iifiii 
but thr mu.Ht ba|>p> (>t'iiii‘lii an I hliall i‘»lt't‘iii ndu 
the tuo->t xnMensdtie if \<>ti ii)ip«Mi to i.li{;ttt lii<« iw 
(|Uniutuiic4f Mfci.MoTti'a 1 .ei «*f Pi.tN\ 

T«> rem.iiii inscrnnhle uf nuoh {nuxui-.itioiiN ih t.ol 
cua»tauc>. but aynthg. .'.ut -i u 

IN Dl F F E R F.NT, \ ’ N CON C F. R N ED, 
KE(;AR 1 )LK.ss. 

INDIFFERENT (r. Indffrrenre) 
marks the wain of inclination: LN- 
CONCERNKD, that is, having in 
roncetn (r. ('are), and KEOARD- 
LKSS, that is, without regard (r. Care), 
mark the want of serious consideration. 
Indifferent respwts only the will, un- 
amcerned either the will or llie uinler 
standing, regardless the understundiiig 
only: we are indifferent about matters 
of minor corisuleralion ; we arc uncon¬ 
cerned or regardless about serious mat¬ 
ters that have remote cunsetjnonces : an 
author will seldom be indifferent about 
the success of his work ; he ought Rot 
to be unconcerned about the inilueiiee 
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which his vvritiiijrs may have on rue 
public, or retranUeAs of the estimation 
in which his own character as a man 
may be held. To be i/uliffcrent is 
sometimes an act of wisdom or virtue; 
to be unconcerned or regardless is 
mostly an act of folly or a breach of 
duty. 

An an author 1 am iH'rfoclly indiffWent to tlie 
)iuli;meut of all excfpt th« few w lio are leally jiitii- 
cums. tk>wi*fca. 

Not tho moat rrufi of our eonqueriti;; foos, 

So uanmtern'dfy cun II'lata out wocr. Dkkiiam. 

Jlegnrdleii of my words, he no reply 

Ui'luruH. Dryven 

INDIGNITY, INSri.T. 

INDIGNITY, from the Latin di^nua 
v\orthy. sijjnifyiu'jr unworthy treatment, 
res|HM*ts the feeliii" and <‘ondition of 
Uie person offiMuled; INSULT {i\ 
A (Trout) respects tlu* tcmiK*r of the 
otiendin;; paity. We nuM^nre the i/t- 
in (»ur nwii in n 1 : n depemls 
upon the consciousness uc )ia\e of .mr 
own worth ; we mc.»'*ure tin* insult h> 
tile disposition which is disc»>%eivd in 
another to dcijrade us. Persons m 
liiifh stations are peculiarly expo-xed to 
• pciMiiis in every station 
ma\ he exposed to tnsults. /nth:! 
fifties nia>. howe\er, he olferod to per¬ 
sons of all ranks; hut in tlus case it 
always tonsists of more violence than a 
simple tnsii/t; it would he an indi^niti/ 
to a pers m of any rank to be compelled 
t») do .1.1) otlicc* which helonj^s only to a 
heavt ofhurdeii. 

‘1 III* two t’ii/i (urs niiulr Montcxuma’N uflirers pri- 
sdiitTs, ali.l tiiMlcil litt.Mii itli 

KTStiN. 

N.«r\ ftf/huMiii; iftrn d fiut ('..rU'/ tt .is ii..Mr ad- 
t llll'••d Mitii a ^nwill li.iiiv nl ini-n rtiustdi-if.l this as 
.111 insu.'t whtcU iiii'iiUvl iluuir.U.iU* rhanliMMiifiit. 

KoB» KISOH. 

l.NDl.sTI.VrT, COM I .si D. 

INDlSTlNt’T is ncLMtive : it marks 
simply tile want oi' disihirtnrss : CON- 
FU.SKD IS jiositive; it marks a |)osi- 
tiVC decree of A thinjj 

may be indistinct wiilioiil In'inir con¬ 
fused: hut it cannot ho confused with¬ 
out heim; indistinct : two ihinjjjs may ho 
indistinct, or not casih distin;;uished 
from each other; hut man) thinjrs, or 
parts of the same things, ;ne confused : 
two letters in a word ma) he indistinct; 
hut the w'hole of a writing; or many 
words are .* sounds are indtS’ 

tinct which reach our ears onl) in part; 


nut they are confused if they come in 
irreat numbers and out of all order. 
We see objects indistinctly wlien wc 
cuiinut see all the features by winch 
they wculd he distiiit^uished from other 
objects; we see them confusedly when 
every part is so blended w ith the oltiei 
that no one feature cun be distinguished 
by ineuns of j^reat distance objects he 
come indistinct; from a detect in sight 
objects become more confused, 

\Micii u V'dituu’i»r tru\t‘ls i*t optMU'u, nKtiiiti^ is 
f.iiiii I lint Mudi j'fTUTJil accMMiitt as k*aie no dishncl 
iil.M Ih-IiiikI Ui. in. JouNm.N. 

Ilf til it I lit rs a town at ui);lit uud suncys it iii 
> !■ nioiiuni;, ttioii to iiuntliiT p hc<‘. tu i\ 

p/f i-i‘ l.iiiiMMf fur a lime «ilh a hasty ch.in^f of 
SIM-Ill* .iiid a runjuicd lenu-nibratiCL- of p.ilaci-s .iiid 
chlliciu-s. J.lHNSUN 

INDOI-I NT. SlUMNi:, LISTLT.SS, 

( AliDLLSS. 

IN'DOLKNT. r. Jd/c, la:y. SU- 
1*1 .NK. Ill Latin siipimis, from siqier 
ahoNe. signifies l)ing on one's hack, or 
wr.h one’s f.ice upward, which, a** it is 
the action of a lazy or idle person. Inis 
lu'en made to lepre^ent ihi* (jualitics 
themselte.'s. LISTLESS, wiihont list, 
in (hrman lust Ic^iie, signifies without 
desire. UARICLESS signifies wiilunii 
< are or concern. 

Tliest' terms represent a di-sen stsl <)i* 
unnatural state of the mind, when its 
desires, which are the springs (.f aeiion. 
are in a relax*3il and torpid slate, so us 
to prevent the ni*cessary tlegree ot ex¬ 
ertion. Indolence has a more compn*- 
hensive meaning than supincncw, and 
tliis Signifies more than /ia/Zcw/z-w. or 
carelessness: indolence is a genei.il in- 
dispu-silion tif a jH'rsoii to exerl either 
his miiul or his body ; suputca- ss is a 
similar indisposition tlial shows it-sclt on 
particular occu.-sioiis : there is acorporctil 
as well Us a mental cau.se for indolence ; 
but sui inenc^s lies pnncipall) in the 
mind ; corpulent and laige-matle people 
are apt to be indolent: but timid and 
gentle di.^pvisitions are apt to be supine. 

IlfUiM- ii-.-isoiifr# m.'if rt-Gu'd but iii t tmirt- wi.sf, 
Tlu-ir hIu.I,- rxi-tfiicf fabulous stispM.'t, 

,\iitl tiutli .luil filM-liiKHl 111 a lump r«-.i<vt, 

'i'.Hi ind ■ tnt Id !• util wh.it III i\ Ix' kiitmii. 

Or «-l'r too proud ih.il i^uvir.iuiv to owu. Jr 

W iih vvliat imr-qu.il U-mpt'it» are wo frumM ! 
line il.i\ ilio Mini, mfHne wilh ViUkeaud fuhio.-v. 

11 oioU secure. Kow r 

Tlie imiolent and supine are imt, 
howe'.cr, like tho listless, expre.s.sl> 
without desire; an indolent or supine 
man has desire enough to enjoy what is 
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within his reach, although not always 
sufficient desire to surmount the aver¬ 
sion to labor in trying to obtain it; the 
listless man, on the contrary, is alto¬ 
gether without the desire, and is in fact 
in a state of moral torpor, which is, 
however, but a temporary or partial 
state arising from particular circum* 
stances; affer the mind has been 
wrought up to the highest pitch, it will 
sometimes sink into a state of relax¬ 
ation in which it ceases to have appa¬ 
rently any active principle within itself. 

Sullen, methinks, and sluiv ttie mortiiug breaks. 

As if the sun listle$s to appear. Dbtdkn. 

Carelessness expresses less than any 
of the above; for though a man who is 
indolent, supine, and listless, is natu¬ 
rally careless, yet carelessness is pio- 
perly applicable to such as have no 
such positive disease of mind or body. 
Carelessness is rather an error of the 
underi>tanding, or of the conduct, than 
the will; since the careless would care, 
be concerned for, or interested about 
things, if he could be brought to retlcct 
on their inijKirlance, or if he did not tor 
a time forget himself. 

IVrt Une with h**r by joint commission rules. 

Who b> false arts and |K)|iul.ir deceits, 

The carelest, food, uutluiikiiig mortal che.its 

I'uMrRKT 

INDUBITABLE, UNQUESTIONABLE, 

IN D1SPU T A BLE, UN DEN 1A B LE, 

1NCONTKOVEUTIBLK, 1 It REF R A- 

GABLE. 

INDUBITABLE signifies admitting 
of no doubt (r. Doubt); UNt^UES- 
TIONABLE. admitting of no question 
(v Doubt); INDISPUTABLE,admit¬ 
ting of no dispute {V. To controvert); 
UNDENIABLE, not to he denied 
(r. To deny, disown); INCONTKO- 
VERTIBLE, not to be controverted 
(p. To controvert); IRREFKAG.4- 
BLE, from /rangn to break, signifies 
not to be broken, destroyed, or dune 
away. These terms are alt opposed to 
uncertainly; but they do not imply ab¬ 
solute certainty, for they all express the 
strong pel suasion of a person’s mind 
rather tlian the absolute nature of the 
thing : when a fact is supported by such 
evidence as admits of no kind of doubt. 

It is termed indubitable; when the tiuth 
of an assertion rests on the authority of 
a man whose character for integrity 
stands unimpeached, it is termed un¬ 
questionable aulhoritv ; when a thing 


is believed to exist on the evidence of 
every man's senses, it is termed unde¬ 
niable; when a sentiment has always 
been held as either true or false, without 
dispute, it is termed indisputable ; when 
arguments have never been controverted, 
they are termed incontrovertible; and 
when they have never been satisfactorily 
answered, they are termed irrefragable. 

A full or a thin house will xniubitahly expre«s tli«> 
eeiisc of a majority. Hawk^swoki ii. 

From the unquestwnnble documents iiiul dicuites 
of the law of nature, 1 Nhull e\iuce the oblit’iition 
lyinj; uiM)n every man to show gratitude. Soui h. 

Truth, knowing the indisputable claim she lias to 
all that IS ralletl rca<>'un, tliiiiks it bt'low her to ask 
that u|>ou courtesy iii uliich she can pltMd a pro- 
{•erty. South. 

So undeniable is the truth of this (vix. the hard¬ 
ness of our duty), that the scene of virtue is laid in 
our nuiurul aw'rsi-ness things excellent. Sudth. 

Our distinction niiist rest upon a steady adherence 
to the incontrovertible rules of viitue. lit. i lu 

There is iioue wliu walks so surely, and ujani sut-h 
hrefragahle grounds of prudeuci', hs he hIio is re 
ligiuus. SuU rii 

INDULGENT, FOND. 

INDULGENCE (p. To gratify) lies 
more in forbearing from the e.\ercisc of 
authority; FONDNESS (v. Amorous) 
in the outward behaviour and endear¬ 
ments: they may both ari.se from an 
e.xcess of kindness or love; but the 
former is of a less objetti«»nable cha¬ 
racter than the latter. Indulgence may 
be .sometimes wrong; but Jondness is 
seldom right: an indulgent parent is 
seldom a prudent parent; but a fond 
parent does not rise above a fool: all 
who have the care of >oung people 
should occasionally relax from the stnet- 
ness of the discijilimirian, and show an 
indulgence where a suitable opportunity 
offers; a fond mother takes away from 
the value oiindulgences by an invariable 
compliance with the humors of her 
children, 

ife ca,ntiiaies pmspciit} In the indulgence of a 
fimd mother lo a cliild, which ofteu pruves hk ruiii. 

At>l>lS4>N. 

H<»wevt'r, when applied generall) or 
abstractedly, they are both taken in a 
good sense. 

(*«mI Ummi ihru' alt crvatiun gi^et. «<* dud. 

Suflicienl mark* of an in i« gent miiiit J » NVNt. 

While, fur a while, his Jond |*.it< rtiul eiirc 

Ewuilf ui with irv'r) joy uur vUie can bear JtHvtta. 

INFAMOUS, SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS, like irfamy (p. In¬ 
famy), is applied to both persons and 
things; SCANDALOUS, only to 
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things: a character is infammst or a 
transaction is infamous; but a trans¬ 
action only is scandaJous, Infamous 
and scandalous are both said of that 
which is calculated to excite great dis¬ 
pleasure in the minds of all who hear 
it, and to degrade the offenders in the 
general estimation; but the infamous 
seems to be that which produces greater 
pubh-Mtv. and more general reprehen¬ 
sion, than the scandalous^ conseciuently 
is that which is more serious in its 
nature, and a greater violation of good 
morals. Some men of daring character 
render themselves infamous hy their 
violence, their rapine, and their mur¬ 
ders; the trick which was phued u|)on 
the suhscriliers to the South Sea Com- 
{)any was a scandalous fraud. 

18 no crime more infamuu^ than the\iolation 
of truth. Johnson. 

it 18 a very (,'n>at, thoii((ti aaii nrid tcan^ialnut 
troth, tliat rieh men are eNteenie,! aiut hunuuretl, 
Millie the wu>a b\ m htch they grow rich ar« abhorie<l. 

South. 

INFAMY, IGNOMINY, OPPROBRIUM. 

INF'AMY is the opposite to good 
fame; it coiisi.Nts in an evil re|K>rf. 
KfNOMlNY, from the privative in 
and nor/ir’//a name, signifies an ill name, 
a stained name. OPPROBRIUM, a 
I.,atin word, compounded of o;) or ob and 
pntbrurn, signifies the highest degree 
of reproach or stain. 

The idea of discredit or disgrace in 
the highest possible degree is common 
to all these terms: but infamy is that 
which attaches cither to the person or 
to the thing ; iffnominu is throwui u|Kin 
the pern.Ill; ami tffyjnrobrium is thrown 
upon the agent rather than the action. 
Infamy causes either the person or 
thing to he ill s|K>ken of by all; abhor¬ 
rence of both is expressed by every 
mouth, an<l the ill report spreads from 
mouth to mouth : ignominy <’au.ses the 
name and the fierson to be held in con¬ 
tempt ; It Ikh^oiiics delmsed in the eves 
of others: ivfiprohrium causes the person 
to lie spoken of in severe terms of re¬ 
proach, and to be shunned as something 
polluted. The infamy of a traitorous 
pr(x;eeding is increased hy the addition 
of ingratitude; the ignominy of a public 
punishment is increased by the wicked¬ 
ness of tile offender; oiqnrobrium some¬ 
times fulls upon the innocent, when 
cifxmmsUinccs seem to convict them of 
guilt. 


The share of ta/amy that it likely to fall to the 
lot of each individual in public acU ia imaU indeed. 

UUKKE 

When they Kaw that they snbniitte<l to the moHt 
tpaom/nmus and cruel deaths rather than retract thmr 
ti'stimuny, or even be silent in matters which thev 
were io{MihUsh by their Saviour’s especial rummancj, 
there wan no n-aMm to iluubt of the veracity of those 
facts which they related. Addison 

Nor he their outwaril only with the nkiiis 
Oflarasts, hut iiiwuril iiakeiliiess much more 
Opprobrtuu^, wilh his rolie orii,>hteoasiiess 
Arrayiu;;, cover'd irom hts lather s siglit. Mir.TON. 


INFLUFNCK, AUTHORITY, ASCKND- 

AN(;V, OK ASCENDANT, SWAV. 

INFLUENCE, v. Credit. AUTHO¬ 
RITY, m Latin auctoritas^ from aurtor 
the author or prime mover of a tiling, 
signifies that ])ovver which is vested in 
the prune mover of any business. AS- 
CEN DANCY, from ascend^ signifies 
having the upper hand. SWAY, like 
our word swing and the German srhwe- 
ben^ comes from the Hebrew za to 
move. 

These terms imply power, under dif¬ 
ferent circumNtances: influence is alto¬ 
gether unconnected with any right to 
direct; authority includes the idea of 
right necessarily; su|>enorit\ of rank, 
talent,or projicrty, jH;rsonal attachment, 
and a variety of circunisiances give in¬ 
fluence ; it commonly acts by persuasion, 
and employs engaging manners, so as to 
determine in favour of what is proposed : 
superior \vi.sdom, age, olUce, and rela¬ 
tion, give authority; it determines of 
it retjuires no collateral aid: as- 
cemlancy and ^iray are modes of influ¬ 
ence, diflbring only in degree; thev boili 
imply an excessive and improper degree 
of influence over the mind, independent 
of reason : the former is, however, more 
gradual in its process, and coiisetiuenlly 
more confirmed in its nature ; the latter 
may be only temivorarj’, but may be 
more violent. A i>erson emplovs many 
arts, and for a length of time, to gain 
the ascendancy : but he exerts a sway 
by a violent stretch of power. It is of 
great importance for tluise who have 
influence, to conduct themselves con¬ 
sistently wilh their rank itnd station: 
men are apt in regard the warnings and 
admonitions of a true friend as an odious 
assumption of authority, while they 
voluntarily give themselves up to the 
ascendancy which a valet or a mistress, 
has gained over them, who exert the 
most unwarrantable sway to serve tlielr 
own interested and vicious purposes. 
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The injluence of Fiance as a rejmhUc is equal to 
a i^ar. Bukkk. 

Without the force of auOumty the power of st>l 
oiei's ({rows penacious to their master. Tempi.k. 

lly the ascendant he hud iii his understanding, 
and tlie dexterity of bis nature, he could fiersuade 
him very much. Ckarknook. 

France, since her revolution, is under the sway of 
a sect, w hose leaders, at one stroke, ha\e deniuiisned 
tlie w hole body of jurisprudence. Uukkr. 

Injluence and ascendancy are said 
likewise of things as well as jiersons: 
true religion will have an injluence not 
only on the outward conduct of a man, 
but on the inward affections of his heart; 
and that man is truly happy in whose 
mind it has the ascendancy over every 
other principle. 

Keligion hath so great an influence upon the feli¬ 
city of man, that it ought to be upheld, not only out 
of dread of divine vengeance in another world, but 
out of regard to temporal prosperity. Tillotsoh. 

If you allow any passion, even though it W* es¬ 
teemed innocent, to acipiue an absolute ascendant, 
your inward peace w ill be impaired. Ulaik 

TO INFORM, MAKE KNOWN, AC¬ 
QUAINT, APPRIZE. 

The idea of bringing to the know¬ 
ledge of one or more persons is common 
to all these terms. INFORM, from 
the Latin tn/ormo to fashion the mind, 
comprehends this general idea only, 
without the addition of any collateral 
idea; it is therefore the generic term, 
and the rest specific : to injyrm is to 
communicate what has lately happened, 
or the contrary; but to ^lAKE 
KNOWN is to bring to light what 
has long been knoum and purposely 
concealed : to injorrn is to communicate 
directly or indirectly to one or many ; to 
make known is mostly to coimnuiiicalc 
indirectly to many: one informs the 
public of one’s intentions, by means of 
an advertisement in one's own name; 
one makes knoum a fact through a 
circuitous channel, and without au) 
name. 

Our rum, by thee inform'd, I learn. M.’i.roN. 

Hut fools, to Ulkitig ever prone. 

Are sure to make their follies known, (jAV. 

To inform may be either a personal 
address oi otherwise ; to ACQUAINT 
and APPRIZE are immediate and 
personal communutations. One informs 
the government, or any public liody, or 
one informs one’s friends; one acquaints 
or apprizes only one's friends, or par¬ 
ticular individuals • one is inftn'tned of 
that which either concerns the in¬ 
formant, or the person informed; one 


acquaints a person with, oi ajyprizes 
him of such things as peculiarly concern 
himself, hut the latter in more specific 
circumstances than the former: one 
informs a correspondent by letter of the 
day on which he may expect to recei\e 
his order, or of one s own wishes with 
regard to an order; one acquaints a 
father with all the circumstances that 
respect liis son’s conduct: one apprizes 
a friend of a bequest that has been made 
to him; owo informs the magistrate of 
any irregularity that passes; one ac¬ 
quaints the master of a family with tlie 
misconduct of his servants: one aphorizes 
a person of the time when he will be 
obliged to appear. 

Th(> joiuiifv of m\ il.'rughtrrf) to town wuuiiow re> 
solved u|)oii, Mr. rhninhitl having kiinllv proinist-d 
to in-,pect their riuiiluct liimsell and infunn us iiy 
letter of llieu behaviour. (junnsMiTH 

If any man lives under a minister that doili uo( 
act according to the rules of the gospel, ii is liii, own 
fault. Ill that he doth not acquaint the bishop w iih it 
mKiOOK 

You know, without my telling von, with what /e,il 
I have recommended vuii to (Vs.ir, allhungli von 
maj not he apprized dial I have Ireipten'lv wnlteii 
to him ujiuii that suliji'ct. 

Mki.motk's Lkttiks of (hr»ao 

Infyrm may be applied figurativel) to 
things ; the other terms to persons only 
in the proper sense. 

Keligtuii tnfurms U8 that misi'ry ami uiii were pio 
duced together. JuUKiio.n. 

TO INFOR.M, INSTHPCT, TEAf'II. 

The communication of knowledge in 
general is the common idea by wlneh 
these words are countcted with each 
other. INFORM is here, as in the 
preceding article (/’. To inform, make 
known), the general term; the othei 
two are sjiecific terms. To inform i.s 
the aet of persons in all eondilioiis ; to 
INSTRUCT and TEACH are the acts 
ot superiors, eillier on one gronmi or 
another: one informs by \irlue of an 
uecidentul superiwnlj or priority of know 
ledge; one instructs b} virtue of superior 
knowledge or superior station: (»ne 
teaches by virtue of superior knowledge, 
rather than of station: diplomatic agents 
infirm their governments of the poli¬ 
tical transactions in which they ha\e 
been concerned ; government instructs 
its different functionaries and otlicers in 
regard to their mode of proceeding; pro 
fessors and preceptors teach those who 
attend public schools to learn. To in 
form is applicable to matters of general 
interest • we may inform ourselves or 
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others on anything which is a subject 
of inquiry or curiosity; and the in¬ 
formation serves either to amuse or to 
improve the mind : to instruct is appli¬ 
cable to matters of serious concern, or 
to that which is practically useful; a 
parent instructs his child in the course 
of conduct he should pursue: to teach 
respects matters of art and science; the 
learner depends upon the teacher for 
the formation of his mind, and the esta¬ 
blishment of his principles. 

While \*e only desire to have onr ii;noriiiice tn- 
formed, we are must delighted with the idaiiieHt die 
tiuu. JoiiNsuN. 

Not Thracian Oijihpus ahotild transcend my liijs. 
Nor Linns, crown’d witli never fa<liri},' hajs: 

Tiiotii'h each his heav'nly {wirent should inspire. 

Tlie .Muse tnstrui't the voice, and Phaibus tutu* the 
lyre Dninky 

lie that ti'fnhes us any lliint; which we knew not 
tK'torc is undoubtedly to be re\erenceil as a mast r 

Joll.NxoN, 

To inform and to teach arc empltncd 
for things as well as persons ; \ot7i.strurt 
onl) for persons: books and rcailiii!; ///• 
firm the rnmd ; history or exjicrience 
tea hes mankind. 

'I’he loni* HiM'ec'hes rat her confounded tluin ihformtil 
his uuderbtanding Ciakimhin. 

Natuie H no miflicienl tern her what we should «l»» 
that we inaj atUiii unto iilv e\ertai<tiug. 1 Io«ik»k 


1 NK()RM\>T, IM'OUMrU 

Thks« two epithets, frtira the vt'rb to 
intonn, have actiuired by their appln a- 
tioi) an important distinction. The 
IN FORM ANT being he «ho informs 
for the benefit of others, and the IN¬ 
FORMER to the molestation of others. 
What the informant communicates is 
f'lr the heiiclU of the individual, and 
whul the informer communicates is for 
the heiieiiL of the whole. The ififorffiant 
is thanked for ins civility in making the 
communication; the informer under¬ 
goes a great deal of oiliutn, but is 
thanked by no one, not even by lliose 
who employ linn. We may all be in¬ 
formants in our turn, if we know of any¬ 
thing of which another inav be informed ; 
but none are informers who do not in¬ 
form against the transgressors of any 
law. 

Aje (tays our arti4t*» infitrmant). bul nt llic ipimr 
time Im declared you ( Ho^aitli) were as f:tKul ti imv 
trail p.uulei as Vuiui^ke. riKKiNOioK 

I'ocry meiiiU-i of HDf'ie) j feels aiiil at kiion ledges 
llie tieecHwiiv ol tit lectiiijj eiinicit, jet scarce aiij de- 
ijiee III Millie ol reputation is able to secure an in- 
funmr inaii putdic lintrvtl. Joiissu.v. 


INFORMATION, INTKLLIGENCE, 
NOTICE, ADVICE. 

INFORMATION (v. To inform) 
signifies the thing of which one is in¬ 
formed: INTELLIGENCE, from the 
Latin intelligo to understand, signifies 
that by which one is made to under¬ 
stand : NOTICE, from the Latin no- 
titia, is that which brings a circumstance 
to our knowledge: ADVICE (v. Advice) 
signifies that which is made known. 
These terms come very near to each 
other in signification, but differ in ap¬ 
plication : information is the most ge¬ 
neral and indefinite of all; the three 
others are but modes of information. 
Whatever is communicated to u« is in- 
formation^ he it public or private, open 
or concealed; notice, intelligence, and 
advice are mostly public, but particularly 
the former. Injormntion and notice 
may be communicated by word of mouth 
or by writing: intelligence is mostlv 
communicated by writing or printing; 
a/ll ires are mostly sent by letter: in- 
for mat ion is mostly an intormal iiioile 
of communication : tioti e, intelligence., 
anil advice are mostly formal commu¬ 
nications. A servant gives his master 
information, or one friend sends an it her 
information from the country: magis¬ 
trates or officers give notice o( such 
things as it concerns the piihl'c to know 
and to observe: spies give intelligence 
of all that pas^es under their notice ; or 
intelligence is given in the public prints 
of all that ])asses worthy of notice: a 
military commander sends advice to liis 
government of the ojwrations which are 
going forward under his direclim ; or 
one merchant gives advice to anoiluT 
of the state of the market. Intelhgrn''e, 
as the first intimation of an mtereslmg 
event, ought to Ik* earlv : advices, as 
entering into details, ought to be clear 
and particular; oflicial advices oflen 
arrive to contradict n ui-official vitelli- 
genr. 

Then* rt’iiloritii; in a fitcu«i niuisl .imt neat, 

Li't .ill join rn)» of tuforiua’ion nicoC Cow'Pfc-R. 

Mj bon whoso jaw* are at all bouts open to intH 
Hqrnce. tnrorni* nn* that there are a few enormous 
won poll* still in boui(,' Stkki.k- 

At his yonrs 

lltMth jiivrs short ntthce. * Tiiommiv. 

ho was tl rtatiu}; U» his hearer* with t'lo.it :iu 
thonij, there eame in a gi-ntleman from Carr.iwaj s 
who told us that there wen* i.ever.il letter* fi.uii 
France just come in, withauvtee th.il the kiu}; wio. 
Ill giHKi health. Ai>iu.*os 

Jtformation and inlelligenve, when 
applied as characteristics of men, have 
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a further distinction: the man of wi- 
formation is so denominated only on 
account of his knowledge; but a man of 
intelligence is so denominated on account 
of his understanding as well as expe¬ 
rience and information. It is not possible 
to be intelligent without informaiion; 
but we may be well informed without 
being remarkable for intelligence: a 
man of irformation may be an agreeable 
companion, and fitted to maintain con¬ 
versation ; but an intelligent man will 
be an instructive companion, and most 
fitted for conducting business. 

I lamented that any man poi-essing such a fund 
of tn/ormatum, with a benevolence uf soul that com- 

} >retifnded all mankind, a temper most placid, and a 
leart must social, should suder iii the world’s opi¬ 
nion by that obscurity, to which his ill fortune, not 
his dis'iiosition. luul r^uced him. Cumbcblanik 

If a man wrere pure intelligenee, no ceremonies 
would be either necessary or uroper, but when we 
reflect that he is cuni]M>sed of iMidy and soul, and that a 
i;reat jiart of his knowledge comes through the me¬ 
dium of his senses, we cannot but allow that some 
accommodation to this compound conditiou of his 
nature is advisable in prescribing a form for the 
direction of his public devotions. Gbant. 

TO INFRINGE, VIOLATE, TRANS¬ 
GRESS. 

INFRINGE, from/ron^o to break, 
signifies to break into. VIOLATE, 
from the Latin vis force, signifies to 
break with force. TRANSGRESS, 
from trans and grediovt signifies to go 
beyond, or further than we ought. 

Civil and moral laws and rights are 
infringed by those who act in opposition 
to them: treaties and engagements are 
violated by those who do not hold them 
sacred: the bounds which are prescribed 
by the moral law are transgressed by 
those who are guilty of any excess. It 
is the business of government to see 
that the rights and privileges of indivi¬ 
duals or particular bodies be not in¬ 
fringed • policy but too frequently runs 
counter to equity; where the particular 
interests of states are more regarded 
than the dictates of conscience, treaties 
and com]>acts are moiated: the passions, 
when not kept under proper control, 
■will ever huny on men to tranagress the 
limits of right reason. 

Women have natural and equitable oliilma m well 
aa men. and thus.* clairot are not to be capririuualy 
aiiperaeded or infringed. JuHMMiK. 

No violated leagues with sharp rerooroe 

Shull sting the cotikcious victor. 8oMtHViLi.c. 

Why hast tlioii, Satan, broke tlie bounds prescrib'd 
1 o tli> tran$gresmn$ f 14 j,.., 


INFRINGEMENT, INFRACTION. 

INFRINGEMENT and INFRAC 
TION, which are both derived from 
the Latin verb irfringo or frango (r. 
To irfringe)^ are employed according 
to the different senses of the verb in¬ 
fringe : the former l>ein^ applied to tlie 
rights of individuals, either in their 
domestic or public capacity; and the 
latter rather to national transactions. 
Politeness, which teaches us what is 
due to every man in the smallest con¬ 
cerns, considers any unasked for inter¬ 
ference in the private affairs of another 
as an infringement. Equity, which 
enjoins on nations as well as individuals 
an attentive consideration to the interests 
of the whole, forbids the infraction of a 
treaty in any case. 

W'e with Oreitei Tor rather with Sophi>cli*H), 
that ** it IS fit tliat •ucli gross infrinyrmtats of (he 
mural law (us parricide) should be puntsiieil wiili 
death.'* Mack^nvik. 

No fteuple c.aD, without the tn/raetion of (he uiii 
versal le.igue uf socuil beings, incite those prariices 
in another dominion which they would themseUes 
punish iu their own. Juunsoji. 

INGENUITY, WIT. 

INGENUITY, V, Ingenuous. WIT. 
from the German wissen to know, sig¬ 
nifies knowledge or understanding. 

Both these terms imply acuteness of 
understanding, and difi'er mostly in its 
mode of displaying itself. Ingenuity 
comprehends invention; uit is the fruit 
of the imagination, which forms new 
and sudden conceptions of things. One 
is ingenious in matters either of art or 
science ; one is witty only in matters of 
sentiment: things may, therefore, be in¬ 
genious, but not witty ; or witty but not 
ingenious; or both witty and ingenious. 
A mechanical invention, or any ordinary 
contrivance, is ingenious, but not witty : 
we say, an ingenious, not a uitty solu¬ 
tion of a difik'ully; a fia-sh of wit, not a 
flash of ingenuity: a witty humour, 
a witty conversation ; not an ingenious 
humour or conversation: on the other 
hand, a thought is ingenious, as it dis¬ 
plays acuteness of iatellcct and aptnt'ss 
to the sulijcct; it is witty, ina.srnuch as 
it contains point, and strikes on the un¬ 
derstanding of others. Ingenuity is 
expressed by means of words, or shows 
itself in the act; mechanical contriv¬ 
ances display ingenuity: wit can lie 
only expressed by words; some men 
are happy in the display of Ibeir wit in 
conversation. 
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The people of Trapani tire esteemed the most m* 
ffewuna of the I'lund { they are the authors of many 
aseful and uruameiittil inventions. Urydons. 

fFtt ooiiHists chiefly in joinini; thin{;s by distant 
and fanciful reltitions, which surprise us liecause 
they are unexpected. Kamkh. 

Simetiraes the word wit is applied to 
the o[>eration8 of the intellect generally, 
which brings it still nearer in sense to 
ingenuity^ hut in this case it always 
implies a quick and sharp intellect as 
compared with ingenuity^ which may 
be the result of long thought, or be em¬ 
ployed on graver matters. 

The mure ingeninut men are, the more they 
art* to trouble themselves. Tkmi*i.k 

When 1 liruke loose from that great Uidytif a ti¬ 
ters, who have emplo}ed their u'U and pnrt> tn pro¬ 
pagating vice and irreligion, 1 did not ijiiostiun hut 
I should be treated as an odd kind ui fellou . 

Aduisok. 

INGENUOUS, INGENIOUS. 

It would not have been necessary to 
point out the distinction between these 
two words, if they had nut been con¬ 
founded in writing, as well as in speak¬ 
ing. INGKNUOUS.m l.Atin 
and 1NG ENIOU S, in Latin ingmioxus^ 
arc, eitlier immediately or remotely, 
both derived from ingigno to be inborn; 
but the former resptHJts the freedom of 
the station and consequent nobleness 
of the character which is inborn: the 
latter respects the genius or mental 
powers which are inborn. Truth is 
coupled with freedom or nobility of 
birth; the iugenuouft^ therefore, be¬ 
speaks tiic inborn freedom, by asserting 
the noblest right, and following the 
noblest impulse, of human nature, 
namely, that of speaking the truth; 
gem us is altogether a natural endow- 
iiient, that is Ixirn with us, independent 
of external circumstances; the inge- 
niom man, therefore, displays his powers 
AS occasion may offer. We love the 
ingenuous character on account of the 
qualities of his heart; we admire the 
ingenious man on account of the en¬ 
dowments of his mind. One is inge¬ 
nuous as a man; or ingenious as an 
author: a man confesses an action in¬ 
genuously ; he defends it ingeniously. 

Compare the mgemuotu pliabletiesa t<i virtuoua 
coutiHfU which la In youth, to the confirmed obatuiacy 
HI uu old •inner. South. 

lngenu)Hg to tludr ruin, every age 

Impruvoi the aru and inatrumenUof rage. Wallsh. 

INHERENT, INBRED, INBORN, 
INNATE. 

Thk inherent, from hterto to 


Stick, denotes a permanent quality or 
property, as opposed to that which is 
adventitious and transitory. INBRED 
denotes that which is derived principally 
from habit or by a gradual process, as 
opposed to what is acquired by actual 
efforts. INBORN denotes that which 
is purely natural, in opposition to the 
artificial. Inherent is the most general 
in its sense; for what is inbred and 
inborn is naturally inherent; but all is 
not inbred and inborn which is inherent. 
Inanimate objects have inherent pro¬ 
perties; but the inbred and inborn 
exist only in that which receives life; 
solidity is an inherent, but not an inbred 
or inborn^ property of matter: a love of 
truth is an innate property of the human 
mind; it is consequently inherent^ inas¬ 
much as nothing can totally destroy it. 
That which is is bred or nurtured 

in us from our birth; that which is in¬ 
born is simply born in us: a property 
may be inborn^ but not inbred; it 
cannot, however, tnbred and not in¬ 
born. Habits, which are ingrafted, into 
the natural disix)sition, are pro|)erly in- 
bred. Propensities, on the other hand, 
which are totally inde|>endent of educa¬ 
tion or external circumstances, are pro¬ 
perly inborn^ as an inborn love of free¬ 
dom ; hence, likewise, the properties of 
animals are tnbred in them, inasmuch 
as they are derived thrqugh the medium 
of the breed of which the parent par¬ 
takes. 

Wheu my new mind hail no infusion known. 

Thou gai'dt 80 dt'ep a liiieture of thine own. 

That ever since I \aiul\ try 

To wash away Ih’ inherent dye. Cow-LEy. 

But he. my inhred enemy. 

Forth issu'd, hruudi.hing his fatal dart, 

Made to destroy ; 1 fled, and cry'd out death! 

Mii.Toir 

Inborn and INNATE, from the 
Latin naius born, are precisely the 
same in meaning, yet they differ some¬ 
what in application. Poetry and the 
grave St) le have adopted inborn; phi¬ 
losophy has adopted innate: genius is 
inborn in some men; nobleness is i«- 
born in others: there is an inborn talent 
in some men to command, and an inborn 
fitness in others to obey. Mr. Locke 
and his followers are pleased to say, 
there is no such thing as innate ideas: 
and if they only mean that there are no 
sensible impressions on the soul, until 
it IS acted upon by external objects, they 
may he right: but if they mean to say 
that there are no inborn characters or 
powers in the soul, which predispose it 
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for th5 reception of certain impressions, 
they contradict the experience of the 
learned and the unlearned in all ages, 
who believe, and that from close observ¬ 
ation on themselves and others, that 
man has, from his birth, not only the 
general character which belongs to him 
in common with his species, but also 
those peculiar characteristics which dis¬ 
tinguish individuals from their earliest 
infancy : all these characters or charac¬ 
teristics are, therefore, not supposed to 
be produced, but elicited, by circum¬ 
stances ; and ideas, which are but the 
sensible forms that the soul assumes in 
its connexion with the body, are, on 
that account, in vulgar language termed 
innate. 

Despair, and secret shame, and conscious thought 
Of rnburn \^urth, his lab'ring soul oppress'd. 

DaroEN. 

Grant these invention! of the crafty priest, 

Yet such inventions never could subVist. 

Unless some glimmerings of a future state 

Were wiUi tlie mind coeval and innate. JknyV!. 

INJURY, DAMAGK, HURT, HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 

All these terms are employed to 
denote what is done to the disadvantage 
of any person or thing. 

The term INJURY (v. Disadvan^ 
tuge) sometimes includes the idea of 
violence, or of an act done contrary to 
law or right, as to inllict or receive an 
injury^ to redress injuries, Sus. 

It would be M'Fonging him and you to condemn 
nini without examiuatiou; if there be injury, there 
shall be redress. Goldsmith. 

Injury is often taken in the general 
sense of what makes a thing otherwise 
than it ought to be: the other terms 
are taken in that sense only, and denote 
modes of injury. DAMAGE, from 
damnum loss, is that injury to a thing 
which occasions loss to a person or a di¬ 
minution of value to a thing. HURT 
iv. Disadvantage) is the injury which 
destroys the soundness or integrity of 
things: the HARM (v. Evil) is the 
smallest kind of injury, which may 
simplv produce inconvenience or trouble: 
tiie MISCHIEF {v. Evil) is a great 
injury, which more or less disturbs the 
order and consistency of things. Injury 
i.s applicable to all bodies indiscrimi¬ 
nately, physical and moral; damage to 
physical bodies only; hurt to physical 
bodies properly, and to moral objects 
figuratively. Trade may suflbr an injury, 
or a building may suffer an injury, from 


time or a variety of other causes: a 
building, merchandize, and other things 
may sunei a damage if they are exposed 
to violence. 

These rich uLd elaborate rooms deserve a far more 
lasting monument to preserve them fiom the injury 
of time. Howhij.. 

There l>e siiiidry sorts of trusts, but that of a 
secret is one of the greatest: 1 trusted T. P. with a 
weighty one. cutijiiiin^ him that it should not take 
air and go abroad, which wut not done aecuiding to 
the rules of friendship, but it went out of him the 
very next «lay. Though the inconveiiieiice may be 
niiiie, yet the reproa< h is his, nor would 1 exchange 
my damage for ids disgrace. IIowh.l. 

Hurt is applied to the animal body ; 
a sprain, a cut, or bruise, are little 
hurts. 

These arrows of yours, tliough they have hit me, 
thev have not hurt me; they h.nl no killing oiiality 
lIoW'l-I.l. 

It may be figuratively applied to 
other bodies which may sullcr in a si¬ 
milar manner, as a hurt to one's good 
name. 

No plough sh.ill hurt the glebe, no pruning lKK>k tin* 
vine. DKYOkM 

Harm and mischief ’atq as general in 
their application us injury, and compre¬ 
hend what IS physically as well a» 
morally bad, but they are more particu- 
lirly applicable to what is done inten¬ 
tionally by the person: whence ready 
to do harm or mischief is a character¬ 
istic of the individual. 

My son ia as innocent ns a child, I am sure he is, 
and never did harm to man. Goi.dsmxth. 

Itut furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv'd,, 

Shook at the mighty mnchief roMih’d. Dhydiw. 

As applied to things, harm and mis¬ 
chief are that which naturally results 
from the object, when a thing is said to 
do harm or mischief, that implies that 
it is its property. 

With barmleis play amidst the bowls he pass’ll. 

Duvdkn. 

There were two persons, of the profession of the 
law, by whose several and distinct con slit utiuiis the 
eiTOTB and mischieft of the staichambe'* were i»tn>- 
duoed. OLA.REND 11 N. 

INJUSTICE, INJURY, WROfC. 

INJUSTICE {V, Justice), INJURY 
{V. Disadvantctge), and WRONG, sig¬ 
nifying the thing that is wrong, are all 
opposed to the right; but the injustice 
lies in the principle, the injury in the 
action that injures. There may, there¬ 
fore, be injustice where there is no spe¬ 
cific injury; and, on the other hand, 
there may be injury where there is no 
injustice. When we think worse of a 
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person than we ought to think, we do 
him an act of injustice; but we do not, 
in the strict sense of the word, do him 
an injury : on the other hand, if we say 
anytliing to the discredit of another, it 
will be an injury to his reputation if it 
be believed; but it may not be an f«- 
jastir if it be strictly conformable to 
truth, and that which one is compelled 
to say. 

The violation of justice, or a breach 
of the rule of right, constitutes the in¬ 
justice ; but the quantum of ill which 
falls on the person constitutes the 
injury. Sometimes a person is dis¬ 
possessed of his property by fraud or 
violence, this is an act of injustice; but 
It IS not an injury; if, in consequence of 
this act, he obtains friends who make 
it good to him beyond what he has lost : 
on the other hand, a person sulTers very 
much through the inadvertency of an¬ 
other, which to him is a serious injury^ 
although the offender has not been guilty 
of injustice. 

A 1m» is |iro|»«*rly a HptTUvs of injustice, aiMl aiio- 
lution uf ihf riKht uf ihat ]H*r»uQ iu wlioiii tlu* f.ilse 
bpecch tfi diwtod. South. 

I.avi.dtiitH I'd shun with as mucli sttidiotis care 
As I would dfus wluT*' huiiKr) lioiih are; 

Ai!<I r.itlior uul up injutiet lliuu lie 
A i>l.i;;iie to ntm who d l>e a pla;juc to me. 

P0ll»H>T. 

A wrong: partakes both of injustice 
and injury ; it is in fact an injury done 
by one person to another, in express 
Molalion of justice. The man who 
sctluccs a woman from the path of virtue 
docs her the greatest of all wrongs. 
Oik* repents of injustice^ repairs in¬ 
juries, and redresses wrongs. 

The liiimhle man, when he receive* a tpronq, 
liefer# revenge to whom itdotli belong. Wai.le». 

insidFm interior. 

The term INSIDE may be applied 
to bodies of any magnitude, small or 
large; INTERIOR is peculiarly ap¬ 
propriate to bodies of great magnitude. 
We may speak of the inside of a iiut- 
sliell, but not of its interior: on the 
other hand, we speak of the interior of 
St. Paul s, or the interior of a palace. 
This difference of application is not 
altogether arbitrary: for inside literally 
signifies the side that is inward: but 
interior signifies the space which is 
more inward than the rest, whwdi is* in¬ 
closed in an inclosure: cousc<]uently 
cannot b« applied to anything but a 
large space that is inclosed. 


Ah fordtii tnsideof their nest, nonebtit themsflvea 
With coiiHiTiiHd III it, according to the iir lohihlc 
l.iw# estahliHhed aniung tlioae animals (tiie auth i 

Addison. 

The gates .irc drawn back, and the intaiur of the 
fane is discovered. Cuubkri.hn'd. 


INSIDIOUS, TREACHEROUS. 

INSIDIOUS, in Latin insidiosus, 
from insidice stratagem or ambush, from 
insideo to he in wait or ambush, signi¬ 
fies as much as lying in wait. TREA¬ 
CHEROUS is changed from traitorous^ 
and derived from trado to betray, sig¬ 
nifying in general the disposition to 
betray. 

The insidious man is not so atrtivo as 
the treacherous man ; the former only 
lies in wait to ensnare us when we are 
off our guard ; the latter throws us off 
our guard, by lulling us into a state of 
security, in order the more effectually to 
get us into his power: an enemy may he 
denominated insidious, but a friend is 
treacherous. He who is afraid of 
avowing his real sentiments on religion, 
makes insidious attacks either on its 
ministers, its doctrines, or il.s ceremo¬ 
nies : he who is most in the roiifideiice 
of another, is capable ol being the most 
treacherous towards him. 

FrHH'hiukers recommpud tlicmsHhes to warm and 
ingeiiiiou# minds by lively .'■tuik.H.s nf wii, and by 
argunitMit:. reallv stiong against .snpHr>titiun, Hnihii 
Hiasin, and priHstciaa. but at thn «ainH tunc tlicj 
tnstdiouslu thiow the colours of thex* nnon the l.ur 
face of true religion. Lord L\ j ri.no.v 

The world must think him in the wrung, 

Would sav he made a trmch rous use 

Ol wu, to'flatter and seduce. Swift 


INSIGHT, INSPECTION. 

The insight into a thing is what 
we receive: the INSPECTION is what 
we give: one gets a view into a thing 
by an insight ; one takes a view over a 
thing by an insjtection. An insight 
serves to increase our own knowledge; 
insjtection enables us to instruct or 
direct others. An iiuiuisitive tia\eller 
fries to get an insight into the manners, 
custom^, laws, and government of the 
countries which he visits; by inspection 
a master discovers the errors which are 
committed by his scholars, and sets 
them right. 

AiiuhIh, both giHMl and bad, have n full insight into 
the iiHtiMty and force of natural cause#. Soi'tk. 

Something no doubt is designed; but what that 
is, I will not presume to determine from au invper- 
tum ul men's hearts. Soura. 
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TO INS1^'UATE, INGRATIATE. 

INSINUATE iv. To hinih and IN¬ 
GRATIATE, from grains grateful or 
acceptable, are employed to express an 
endeavour to gain favor; but they differ 
in the circumstances of the action. A 
person who insinuates adopts every 
art to steal into the good-wili of an¬ 
other; but he who in^aiiates adopts 
unartidcial means to conciliate go^- 
will. A person of insinuating mariners 
wins upon another imperceptibly, even 
so as to convert dislike into attachment; 
a person with ingratiating manners 
procures good-will by a permanent in¬ 
tercourse. Insinuate and ingratiate 
differ in the motive, as well as the mode, 
of the action: the motive is, in both 
cases, self-interest; but the former is 
unlawful, and the latter allowable. In 
proportion as the object to be attained 
by another’s favor is base, so is it neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to insinuation; 
whilst the object to be attained is that 
which may be avowed, ingratiating 
will serve the purpose. Low persons 
insinuate themselves into the favor of 
their superiors, in order to obtain an in¬ 
fluence over them: it is commendable 
in a young person to wish to ingratiate 
himself with those who are entitled to 
his esteem and respect. 

At the Isle of Rhe he insinuated himself into the 
▼ery good grace of the Duke of Buckiugluim. 

CbABElTDOK. 

My resolutioa was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established. Johnson. 

Insinuate may be used in the im¬ 
proper sense for unconscious agents; 
ingratiate is always the act of a con¬ 
scious agent. Water will insinuate 
itself into every body that is in the 
smallest degree porous; there are few 
persons of so much apathy, that it may 
not be possible, one way or another, to 
ingratiate oneVself into their favor. 

Tlie same character of despotism insinuated itself 
into every court of Europe. Bvbke. 

INSINUATION, REFLECTION. 

Thrse both imply personal remarks, 
or such remarks as are directed towards 
an individual; but the former is less 
direct and more covert than the latter. 
An INSINUATION always deals in 
half words; a REFLECTION is com¬ 
monly open. They are both levelled at 
the individual with no good intent, 
but the insinuation is general, and may 


he employea to convey any unfavorable 
sentiment; the reflection is particular, 
and commonly passes between intimates 
and persons in close connexion. The 
insinuation respects the honor, the 
moral character, or the intellectual en¬ 
dowments, of the person : the rejiectum 
respects his particular conduct or feel¬ 
ings towards another. Envious people 
throw out insinuations to the dispa¬ 
ragement of those whose merits they 
dare not openly question; when friends 
quarrel, they deal largely in rejlections 
on the past. 

The prejudiced admirers of the ancients are very 
angry >it the least instnunlitm that they had any idea 
of our barbarous tragi-coniedy. Twimino. 

The ill-natured man gives utterance to rejlectums 
which a good-natured man stifles. Addison. 

INSIPID, DULL, FLAT. 

INSIPID, in Latin insipidus, from 
in and sapin, to taste, signifies without 
savour. DULL, v. Dull. FLAT, r. 
Flat. ' 

A want of spirit in the moral sense is 
designated by these epithets, which bor¬ 
row their figurative meaning from dif¬ 
ferent properties in nature: the taste is 
referred to in the word insipid; the 
properties of colors arc considered under 
the word dull; the proper^ of surface 
is referred to by the word Juit. As the 
want of flavour in any meat constitutes 
it insinidy and renders it worthless, so 
does the want of mind or character in a 
man render him equally insipid, and 
devoid of the distinguishing character¬ 
istic of his nature: as the beauty and 
perfection of colors consist in their 
brightness, the absence of this essential 
property, which constitutes dulness, ren¬ 
ders them uninteresting objects to the 
eye; so the want of spirit in a moral 
composition, which constitutes its did- 
ness, deprives it at the same time of 
that ingredient which should awaken 
attention: as in the natural world objects 
are either elevated or flat, so in the 
moral world the spirits are either raised 
or depressed, and such moral represen¬ 
tations as are calculated to raise the 
spirits are termed spirited, whilst those 
which fail in this object are termed j^t. 
An insipid writer is without sentiment 
of any kind or degree; a dull writer 
fads in vivacity and vigour of sentiment; 
a flat performance is wanting in the 
property of provoking mirth, which 
should be its peculiar ingredient. 
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To a cfMetouH man all other things but wwlth are 

’HSipid. SOVTIf. 

But yet hewarc of councils when tof) full, 

Numb(‘r makes lung disputes and gruveness dull. 

Dkkham. 

The senses are rlisgusted with theT old entcr- 
tJiiiiir.eiitH, and ex.isteuce turns jlnt and insipid. 

Gkovk. 

TO INSIST, PKRSIST. 

Both tliC'se terms boin^ derived from 
the Liitin aisto to stand, express the 
idea of resting or keeping to a tiling; 
but INSIST signifies to rest on a point, 
and PERSIST, hamper throu<rh or by 
and fiisto (v. To conhnue)^ si;. 5 nifies to 
keep on with a thin^, to cany it 
tiirou^h. We inaist on a matter by 
maintainin'' it; we persist in a thin*? by 
eontinuinj' to do it: we insist by the force 
of authority or arf'ument: we persist hy 
the mere act of the will. A person 
insists on that which he conceives to be 
his rij'ht; or he insists on that which 
he conceives to be ri^ht: but he 
persists in that which ho has no will to 
{'ive up. To insist is, therefore, an act 
of discretion; to persist is mostly an 
act of folly or caprice: the former is 
always taken in a goo<l or indifferent 
sense; the latter mostly in a had sense. 
A parent ou^ht to insist on all matters 
that are of essential imnortance to hm 
cliildren ; a spoiled child persists in its 
follies from perversity of humour. 

Thill natural l<-udi*ncy nf di>s{K)tiu puw»*r to igno- 
rancf and harburitv, tmuigh not insisted upuii l>y 
oth< ra. la. 1 think, an iiicoiiitidoriiblu art'uiiieiU 
-i^uiiiat that furni of gu\tfranieiit. AnnisuN. 

So (•a>iy It ia fur i.'vpry man living to rrr, and ao 
hard to ysient from any maii’a mouth the plum ac¬ 
knowledgement of error that whut hatli once been 
iucunHidciaUdy dofeiidcd. the aanie ih commonly 
pertisU’d in an lung uh wit. hy wlietliiig itM'lf. is able 
to find uiit any ahitt. l)o it iicNcr mi flight, whereby 
to eacape uutuf the haiida ut a present cuutradu tiuii. 

llouKIR. 

TO INSN.AKE, ENTRAP, ENTANGLE, 
INVEIGLE. 

The idea of getting' any object art¬ 
fully into one’s power is common to all 
these terms: To INSNARE is to take 
in or by means of a snore ; to ENTRAP 
is to take in a trap or by means of a 
trap; to ENTANGLE is to take in a 
tanfrle, or by means of tanff/ed thread; 
to INVEIGLE is to take by means of 
making blind, from the French aveugle 
blind. 

Insnare and entangle are used either 
in the natural or moral sense ; entrap 
mostly in the natural, sometimes in the 
figurative, invciyk only in the moral 


seaso. In the natural sense birds are in- 
snared hy means of bird-lime, noo.ses, 
or whatever else may deprive them of 
their liberty: men and beasts are ew- 
tvappotl in wdiatever serves as a irnp or 
an inclosure ; they may be (‘utiajip' dhY 
being lured into a house or any place of 
confinement; all creatures are ehtainjleil 
by nets, or that which confines the limbs 
and prevents them from movingforward. 

Thm lion (tin* literniy lion) has a particular way 
of iniit4tlmg the sound of Uic cie.iture he would 
insnare. Aupi.hon. 

As out* who long in thickets and in hr.ikcs 
Entifii/lnl, wiu<1r im\v this w.iy and now that. 

Ills devious course iiiicert.iin, seeking home. 

So I, designing other themes, and c.illed 
To .ulorii the .*^oLi with eiilogium due. 

Have rambled wide. CowPKR. 

Though the new-dawning year tn its advance 
With hojK*'s gay promise may t'ltrnji the mind, 
l.«t memory give one retrospeclue glance, 

CUMBfKI AN». 

In the moral sense, men are saul to 
be insnared hy their ovm passions and 
the allurements of pleasure into a course 
of vice which deprives them of the use 
of their faculties, and makes them vir¬ 
tually captives; they are entangled by 
their errors and imprudeneies m diffi¬ 
culties which interfere with their moral 
freedom, and prevent them from acting. 
They are inveigled by the artifices of 
others, when the conse([uenc‘es of their 
own actions are shut out from their 
view, and they are made to walk like 
blind men. 

II«*i n.ixcD huire, insnnring all ludioldcr#, 

Shi iifXl pcimits to waive about hci shoulders. 

Ukownk. 

Some men weave thoir sophistry till then own 
reason is rntanylvd. .loiiN-so.v. 

Why llu* inrei'ilinq of a wom.in liefon* v)u‘ ia, 
come to yo.ir*> ot discretion should not be uo rnmiii.il 
as the seducing her litd'ore slic is ten years old. 1 am 
at a loss to cuniprehi'ud. Audisun. 

INSOLVENCY, FAII.CRE, B\NK- 
HUPIX’V. 

INSOLVENCY, from insolro not 
to pay, signifies the slate of not paying, 
or not being able to pav. FAILURE, 
V. Failure. BANKRUPTCY, from 
the two words banka rupta^ signifies a 
broken bank. 

All these terms are in paiticular use 
in the mcirantile world, but are not ex 
eluded also from general application. 
Insolvency is a state; failure, an act 
flowing out of that state; and bank^ 
raptcy an effect of that act. Insolvency 
is a condition of not being able to pay 
one’s debts; failure is a cessal’ >n of 
2 I. 
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business, from the want of means to 
carry it on: and bojikruptru is a 
lej'al surrender of .ill one’s reinaininj^ 
goods into the hands of one’s creditors, 
jii consequence of a real or supposed in- 
f>oh'(ncy. These terms are seldom 
confined to one person, or description of 
persons. As an incapacity to |)ay didits 
IS very frequent anion*; others besides 
men of business, msolvency is said of 
any such iiersons; a genlleiiiaii may 
die in a stale of imnlvency who does 
not leave elici ts sulHcient to cover all 
demands. Although failure is here 
specifically taken for a failure in bu¬ 
siness, }et there may be ^failure in 
one particular undertaking without any 
dw'nvX inaotvency : a failure may like¬ 
wise onl> imply a temiJOrar} failure in 
pa}raent, or it may imply an entire 
failure of the concern. As a bank¬ 
ruptcy is a legal transaction, whu h 
entirely dissohes the firm under which 
any business is conducted, it neces¬ 
sarily implies 'd failure in the full extent 
of the term; yet it does not necessarily 
imply an inmU'cncy; for some men may, 
in consequence ol a temporary/«/////•<?, 
be led to commit an act ol' bankrupti'ijy 
who are afierviards enabled to give a 
full dividend to all their creditors. 

lly an act t.f inwi/i cHC/y all \icistms who aie in too 
low a way ol'd.-aliii;; to he l'.inkjiijits, or not lu a 
lucrcaiitii.* st.itc Ol liic, uic di'chaif'ccl lioni all suits 
•iiid iiiiprisoiunciit!,, by (lcli\ciiug U|> all then estate 
ami ellects. ItLxcKs-ioNK. 

The i^re.itcr the whole (juaiitity of trade, the 
fireiiler of course must be tlie jtositue numher of 
^ti/u7CS, while the ai’^ic^.tle huecena m t>ldl iii the 
same prupurliou. IIvhkk. 

Thai bfinhruptn/, the \cij a 5 )jirehensi(m «>f which 
is one ol tlie causes assigned tor the lull of the nio 
narcliy, was the eapital lui w Inch the I'heuch lepub- 
lick opened her tralTle with the world. ituauK. 

INSPECTION, SUPKFUNTENDANCY, 
OVERSIGHT. 

The office of looking into the conduct 
of others is expressed by the two first 
terms; but INSPECTION compre¬ 
hends little more than the preservation 
of good order; SUPERINTEN DANCE 
includes the arrangement of the whole. 
The monitor of a school has the impe ’- 
tion of the conduct of his schoolfellows, 
but the master has the superintendance 
of the school. The officers of an army 
inspect tlic men, to see that they ob¬ 
serve all the rules that have been laid 
down to them; a general or superior 
ollher has the superintendance of an) 
military opeiaiion. Fidelity is necu- 


liurly wanted in an judgment 

and experience m a aupertnirndam. 
Inspection is said of things as well as 
persons; OV'ERSKrllT only of per 
sons: one has the inspection of hooks 
in order to ascertnin their accuiac) ; 
one has ihe orrrsi^hl of persons to 
preicnt irregularity: there is an in¬ 
spector of the customs, and an overseer 
of the poor. 

Tint, aiiithor proposes that there should he ex- 
ainiiier', appointed to in'>jicit the {'emus of e\ei\ 
parlicul.ir Ikiv. llrnoi-M-. 

Wh<‘n fem.’.le minds .ue einhitteied l)\ ai'e oi soli 
tilde, their ni.iliuiiiu is generally e\c*iled in .1 spite 
fill supirintt'Hdnni c of tulles. JoiiN'.on 

So Rieat was his (Mie, that he tnisled no tii in 
withonL his irnmedi.ite ovn sit/fC ; \et he ai ted ill 
thtii{'s with eumiiiuii eouiicil and uoiiseiit. sueli was 
Ills waiiuuss aiut piuilence. (.'i.&ui mios. 


INSTANT, MOMKNT. 

INSTANT, from instoXo stand o\er, 
signifies the point of lime that st.inds 
o\erus, or, as it wore, over our he,!d>. 
MOMENT, from the Latin 'nnoneniinu, 
siiiuifies properly movement, hut is here 
taken for the small particle of time in 
which any movement is made. 

Instant is al\va>s taken I’or the time 
pre-sent; moment is taken generall) lor 
either past, present, or future. A du¬ 
tiful child comes the instant he is 
called; a prudent person embraces the 
favorable moment. When they aie 
both taken for the present time, instant 
expresses a much shorter space than 
moment; when we desire a person to do 
a thing this instant^ it requires haste: 
if we desire him to do it this moment^ il 
only admits of no delay. Instantaneous 
relief is necessary on some oceasion.s to 
preserve hie; a moment's thought w ill 
furnish a ready wit with a suitable 
reply. 

.Some cironnislaiipcs of misery arc so piiweifiilh 
ridiculous tlial iieitlier kindiies!, not duty can with 
stand them; tliey lorce the friend, the de|ietidiint, or 
the child, to I'lve way to instantaneous molions uf 
raeiriment. Johnson. 

I cun easily overlook any present momentart/ sor¬ 
row, when 1 reflect that it is in my power to be Impjiy 
a thoubaud years hence. llKRKei.fcy. 


TO INSTITUTE, ESTABLISH, FOUND, 
ERECT. 

To INSTITUTE,in Latin institutus. 
partici})le of instiluo, from in and statuo 
to place or apjioiiit, signitying’ to dispo-'C 
or fix for a specific end, is to form ac¬ 
cording to u certain plan; to ESTA* 
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BLTSH (v. To fir) is to fix in a certain 
position what has been formed; to 
FOUND {V. To found) is to lay the 
foundation of anything:; to ERFCT {v. 
To build) is to make erect. J..aws, 
communities, and particular orders, are 
instituted; schools, collctro-,, and various 
societies, are estahlishetl: in the lormer 
case somethinj' new is suj)posed to be 
framed ; in the latter case it is su]iposetl 
only to have acerlain situation assij^ned 
to It. The order of the .Jesuits was 
instituted by Ijinatius de Loyola; 
schools were established, by Alfreil the 
Great, in various parts of his dominions. 
The act of in.stitiitnifi; compn-heiuK 
desij^nand method ; that (d estal dish in }r 
includes the idea of autliaity, Tlie 
iiKjuisition was instituted in the time of 
Feidiiiand: the Church of Eiitrland is 
estublidu^d hy authority. 'J'o institute 
is always the imim'diate act of some 
aj^ent : to establish is sometimes the 
effect of circumstances. Men of public 
spirit institute that which is for the 
public '^ood : a communication or trade 
iictwcen certain jilaces becomes esta- 
bli.shcd Ml course of time. An institu¬ 
tion is piopi*rl\ of a public nature, but 
establishments are as often pri\ate: 
there are cliaiiiahle and literary insti¬ 
tutions, but domestic establishments. 

Ttu> l»M|i f.\ <1 tlifir due tinu's ac 

riMiiiui' to Julius C.L'^.Li's tnUitieum. PatPKACx. 

Tlu» Fr«‘iu-h have ouUlouf us iti tlu'si* p.irtirul.irs 
l>> till* 0\titlHis>imt nf ot .1 »io«'U‘t\ loi tlu‘ iiiMMitioii 
ol proper itise.ipoons \ lor tiicir nieiial>V. Aim>i»i'V. 

To found is a species of instituting 
which borrows its fiirurative nieaniii;; 
from the nature of buildin}>;s, and is ap¬ 
plicable to that which is formed after 
the manner of a budding;; a public 
school is founded when its pecuniary 
resources are formed into a fund or 
foundation. To erect is a species of 
founding, for it expresses in tail a 
leadiiijij particular in the act oti found¬ 
ing : iiothiiij^ can ho founded wiliiout 
heiiifx erected; although some thiin»i 
may he erected wiliiout beinii expressly 
founded in the natural sense ; a house 
is ho\\\ Joumled and erected: a monu¬ 
ment is erected but not founded; so in 
the fiyjuralivc sense, a eolle^je Is founded 
and consequently erected: but a tribu¬ 
nal is erectedf not foiivded. 

AfU*r the flood which depopulated Attica, it is f*- 
ocrally ttipiKwiMl no kui(» ri imn d u\ei it till the time 
of Ceciops, Un-fouHtirr of Atiioiii. t VMHi'RI ANn. 

I’rincci lilt well nn privnto )H'rwn« hav« mefed 
colli»;:c»,iunl Ubrjal oikIuw nicm» t.i #tud,MiU 

•lid prot^Hom. iltHK*.! t 


INSTKUMLNT, TOOL. 

INSTRUMENT, in Latin iinfru- 
mentum, from instruo, simiifies tlio 
thinjj by which an etleet is produced. 
TOOL comes probably from Uni, sig¬ 
nify in«i the thin}^ with wdiich one toils. 
Tlie-c terms are belli employcd to ex¬ 
press the means of producnitj; an end; 
they differ principally in this, that tlie 
former is used mostly in a ^ood sens**, 
the latter only in a bad seii.se, for ])er- 
.sons. Imhviduals in lii^li stations aie 
often the instruments in hrim^im^ about 
^reat changes in nations; spies and in¬ 
formers are the worthless tools of go- 
venunent. 

h.is oflpti Ik'HI found a |K>«eiful inOr«- 
im-ut lu huiiKiiiiKiiig the luauncDi ot iir-ii. Mi.mu. 

P-»or York! tho haimless tuol of otluus' hate 
He -.lies for i>urdun, and n jieiUs too late. Swift 

1>SURRI<:CT10N, .sr.DlTION, REBEL¬ 
LION, REAOLT. 

INSURRECTION, from .?//rgo to 
ri^e up, signifies nsiiiLr uji agiiiiisl any 
power that is. SEI^JTION, in I.atm 
sedilio, compounded of se and i>io, sig¬ 
nifies a going apart, that i.s, the people 
going apart from the govermuent. 
REBELLION, in Latin rebel ho, from 
rebello, signifies turning upon or 
against, in a hostile manner, that to 
whieli one has been before hound. 
RE\'OLT, in French re colter, is most 
piobahly comp lUtiiled of re, and colter, 
from volnt to roll, signifying to roll or 
turn back fr.ini, to turn against that to 
which one has Ix^eu bound. 

The teiiii insurrection is general; it 
is Used ui a good or oad sense, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the ]»ower against 
which one rises up: sedition and r<?- 
bellion are more specifn*; the) are 
alway s taken in the h,id .‘^en e of unal¬ 
lowed opposition to lawlul authority. 
There mu> be an insurrection against 
usurped power, which is always justifi¬ 
able; hut sedition and rebellion are 
levelled against power- uni\ersally ac¬ 
knowledged to be legitimate. Jnsur- 
rection is always open ; it is a rising up 
of many in a mass; but it does not 
imply any concerted, or any specifically 
acli\e measure: a united spirit of oppo¬ 
sition, as the moving cause, is all that is 
comprehended in the meaning of l\io 
term. sedi ion is eHUer seend or o\k‘u, 
according to circumstances; in potnihir 
govermneii.s U will he open uiul de 
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termincd; in monarchical government 
it is secretly organized: rebellion is the 
consummation of sedition ; the scheme 
of opposition which has been digested in 
secrecy breaks out into open hostilities, 
and becomes rebellion. Insurrections 
may be made by nations against a 
foreign dominion, or by subjects against 
their government: sedition and rebel¬ 
lion arc carried on by subjects only 
against their government. 

Elixuheth enjoyed a wonderful culm (excepting 
some short (jousts ol tnsurreetton at the be^iuniiig) lor 
near upon fort) five years together. IIow'km.. 

When the Roman people begun to bring in ple¬ 
beians to tile office of chietest jiovt er and dignity, tlien 
began those scditiuns which so long distempered,and 
at length ruined, the state. 'i'SMei.k.. 

If that rebel lion 

Came like itself, in base and abject routs. 

You reveieiid fatlier, and these nolile lonls. 

Had not been here to dress the ugly forms 
Of base and bloody insurrection. Suakspeare. 

Revolt^ like rebellion, signifies origi¬ 
nally a warring or turning against the 
power to which one has been subject; 
but revolt is mostly taken either in an 
indifferent or a good sense for resisting 
a foreign dominion which has been im¬ 
posed by force of arms. 

He was greatly strengthened, and the enemy as 
much enfeebled by daily revolts. Kai,eoii. 

Rebel and revolt may be figuratively 
applied to the powers of the mind when 
opposed to each other: the will rebels 
against the reason. 

Our self-love is ever ready to revolt from our 
better judgement, and join the enemy within. 

.Stkei.k. 

Thus conscience pleads her cause within the breast. 
Though lung rebelled against, not yet suppress’d. 

CuWPER. 

INTELLECT, GENIUS, TALENT. 

INTELLECT, in Latin intellectus, 
from intelligo to understand, signifies 
the gift of understanding, as opposed to 
mere instinct or impulse. GENIUS, 
in Latin genius^ from gigno to be born, 
signifies that whiith is peculiarly born 
with US. TALENT, v. Faculty, 

Intellect is here the generic term, 
and includes in its meaning that of the 
two other terms; there cannot be ge¬ 
nius and talent without intellect^ but 
there may be intellect without any ex¬ 
press genius or talent. Intellect is the 
intellectual power impro\ed and ex¬ 
alted by cultivation and exeicise; in this 
sense we speak of a man of mteUert, or 
a work that displays great intellect; 
genius is the puriieular bent of the in¬ 


tellect which IS born with a man, as a 
genius for poetry, painting, music, &c.; 
talent is a particular mode of intellect 
which qualifies its possessor to do some 
things better than others, as a talent for 
learning languages, a talent for the 
stage, &c. 

There was u select set, supposed to be distiugiiish- 
ed by 8ii|ieiiuiity of intdlects, who always jiassed 
the tf^emug together. Johnson. 

Thomson thinks in n peculiar train, and always 
thinks us a man oigenius. Johnson. 

It is commonly thought that the sugaeity of these 
fatheis (the Jesuits) iii diseuieitug liic talent ol a 
young stuilent has nut a little euntriliiited to the 
tigiiro which their order has made lu the woild. 

UunOEM 


INTENT, INTENSE. 

INTENT and INTENSE are both 
derived from the verb to intend, sigm- 
fying to stretch towards a point, or to a 
great degree : the former is stiid only of 
the person or mind ; the laiter (pialifies 
things in general: a person is intent 
when his mind is on the stretch towards 
an object; his application is intense 
when his mind is for a continuance 
closely fixed on certain objects; cohl is 
intense when it seems to be wound up 
to its highest pitch. 

Thcie is an evil spirit cuutiuuaUy active and in¬ 
tent to seduce. .Soo 111 . 

Mutual favours naturally beget an intense af 
fectiou in generous minds. atok. 

TO INTERCEDE, INTERPOSE, MEDI¬ 
ATE, INTERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE signifies literally going 
between; INTERPOSE, placing one's 
self between; MEDIATE, coming in 
the middle; INTERFERE, setting 
one’s self between ; and INTERMED¬ 
DLE, meddling or mixing among. 

One intercedes between parties that 
j^re unequal; one interposes between 
parties that aree({ual: one intercedes m 
favor of that party w hich is threatened 
with punishment; one mterposes be 
tween parties that threaten each other 
with evil: we intercede with the parent 
in favor of the child who has ofi'eiided, 
in order to obtain pardon for him ; one 
interposes between two friends who are 
disputing, to prevent them from going to 
extremities. One intercedes by means 
of persuasion ; it is an act of courtesy or 
kindness in the interceded part) to com¬ 
ply ; one interposes by an exercise of 
authority ; it is a matter of propriety or 
necessity in the parties to conform 
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The favorite of a monarch intercedes in 
behalf of some criminal, tliat his pu¬ 
nishment may be mitij^ated; the ma¬ 
gistrates interpose with their authority, 
to prevent the broils of the disorderly 
from coming to serious acts of violence. 

Virgil recovenul tiis cstati* by Ma*cen;*s' in//T- 
rrssiiin. l)HVi>kN. 

Tliosi* f«*w \o» B»>e rsfapM tli»* sltirm, anti ear. 
I'liles, jon intrrpate, a Iiimc, Dkyofn. 

7'o intercede and inferposte are em¬ 
ployed on the highc'it and lowest occa¬ 
sions; immediate is never emplojed but 
in matters of the greatest moment. As 
earthly offenders we require the inter¬ 
cession of a fellow mortal; as oflenders 
agiin«.t the G>)d of liea\en, we re(jiiire 
the infrrressinn of a l-)i\ me Being: witli- 
ont tljetimel) interpositio?! of a superior 
tnlliiii; disputes may grow into bloody 
quarrels; without the interposition of 
Divine l*ro\ idence, we cannot conceive 
ofanylhiiiir important as taking place: 
To settle the affairs of nations, mniuitors 
may alford a salutary assistance; to 
bring about the redemption of a hM 
world, the Son of God condescended to 
bo Mediator. 

It m fcniTallv t’cltri (n» noycs'iiiUri"') to fle.il liv 
l)\ .umI Ii\ tlie med at on of a 

tliiitl ni.Mi s sfU Uacon. 

All these acts are performed for the 
good of others ; hut interfere and inter- 
meddle are of a <l ffiTcnt description : 
one may mterf re for the good of others, 
or to gratif) tine's self; one never inter¬ 
meddles hut for selfish puiposes: the 
three first terms are, therefore, always 
Used m a good sense; the fourth in a 
goo:l or bad sense, according to circum¬ 
stances ; the last always m a bad sense. 

intft/cifs not »iih any ratuui.il plru- 

fcuri* S.ix*ifi. 

The ■li'ht itdrrmetldlvs Ui t with tliat wtiih nf- 
fi‘cts llif fcincll. 

INTKKCHANOK, K,X( lIANGi;, HKCl- 
PUOCITY. 

INTERCJIANGK is a frequent and 
mutual e.rrhan^e (v. Change) ; KX- 
CUANGK consists of one act only; 
an interchange consists of many acts: 
an interrhaiiire is used only in the moral 
sense; e,rchange is used mostly in the 
proper sense: an interchange of civili¬ 
ties keeps ali\e good will; an e.rehafige 
of eoimuoditics is a convenient mode of 
traiie. 

U preticneit liy » constioit infeichange 
of |ilc.lHIM«*a. JolINBON. 

Tbf wluiM* course of nature is a great ctihangc. 

SuriM. 


Interchange \% an act; RECIPRO¬ 
CITY is an ahstract property: by an 
interchange of sentiment, friendfthips 
are engendered ; the reciprocity of good 
services is what renders them doubly 
acceptable to those who do them, and to 
those who receive them. 

That is llie happu’Kt conversation, where there is 
no fomiietilio;]. no v.inity, but n calm, quiet mtei- 
chnnge of sentiment .1 <.ui.\stis. 

The services of the poor, ami the proteLtion of ihe 
rieli, become reciprocally necessary. Ui aik. 

INTERCOURSE, COM M UN I CATION 
CONNEXION, COMMERCE. 

INTERCOURSE, in Latin inter- 
enrsus^ signifies literally a running 
between. COMMUNICATION, v. To 
communicate. CONNEXION, r. 7'o 
connect. COMMERCE, from cor/i, and 
merces merchandise, signifies literally 
an exchange of iTierchandi.se, and ge¬ 
nerally an interchange. 

Intercourse and commerce subsist 
only between persons; communication 
ami connexion between jiersons and 
things. An intercourse with persons 
may he carrietl on in various foims; 
either by an interchange of civilities, 
\\ Inch IS a friendly intercourse ; an ex¬ 
change of commodities, which is a cum- 
mercial intercourse ; or an exchange of 
words, which is a verbal and partial 
intercourse : a cdmnnunication. in this 
sense, is a species of intercourse ; 
namely, that which consists in the coni- 
muni radon of one's thoughts to another, 
uhich may subsist between man and 
man, or between man and bi> Maker. 

Th« wotM 18 m.iitu.uuvd h\ intercourse. SorxK. 

IIow' hH]»|>y w an iiiU'Mectii il Ix’iiiir. who, by 
prayer nn*t niedit.ituin, opens lliis coinmuntmtion l)w- 
tweeu tiiwi and hu own sual. Adpsson. 

A connexion < onsists of a permanent 
intercourse; sinee one who has a re¬ 
gular intercourse for purpo-es of trail© 
with another is j-aid to iiave a connexion 
with him, or to stand m C' /tue.i ion wnth 
him There may, theielbre, l-.e a partial 
intercourse or cnmmuutcation where 
fheie IS no co//w(?.Wo7f, nothing to bind 
or link the parlies to each other: but 
there eaiinot be a connexion which is 
not kept up by continual intercourse. 

A very matenal part of our happiness or misery 
aiises fixim the connexions wo have with those 
aroiiiiii us. lli.Aitu 

Tlie commerce is a species of general 
but close intercourse; it may consist 
either of frequent meeting and regular 
CO o|K*raiion, or in cohabitation • mi th’«* 
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souse wc speak of the commerce of men 
one with another, or tlie commerce of 
man and wife, of parents and children, 
and the like. 

I sliouM venturt* to cull jKilitcncss beiicvnlen/*«» in 
^Dili's, cii the pieU’icnrt* ol (itIiciH lu i>nrsclve.>, tn 
little, daily, mill huuily oceuricnccs iii the rummnve 
oflih*. Chatham 

As it respects tliinj^'^, commumcation 
is said of places in the proper sense; 
connexion is used for thinj^s in the 
proj>er or improper sense : there is said 
to he a communication between two 
rooms when there is a passage open from 
one to the other; one liouse has a co?t- 
ncxion with another when there is a 
common pussaj^e or thoroiijilifare to 
them : a communication is kept up he- 
iweeu two countries hy means of regular 
or irn gular conveyances ; a connexion 
subsists between two tow’us when the 
inliahitanls trade with each other, inter¬ 
marry. and the like. 

I siigifcxted the ]Hohal)ility of a suhtorranemis 
vommuitHuUini bctaixl this and the tiumc Fieililo. 

lllt^ IM)NE. 

l*ro\idciujp, in its ccononiv. icg.iids tlic whole 
sjsteiii ol t nil* atid tiiiiij's toi,’<'thei, ko that w«* cannot 
•liscovei the heaiilit'd c-iniwiniH^ hetweeu incidtnts 
which lie widel\ ^ejiuiutcd in tunc. AddI'UN. 

I.NTKIIMST, CONCKKN. 

The interest (from the Latin 
intere^se to he amongst, or base a part 
or a share in a thing) is more compre¬ 
hensive than CONCERN (f. Jflair). 
We ha\e an interest in whales er toiudies 
or comes near to our feelings or our 
external circumstances ; we have a con¬ 
cern in that which demands our atten¬ 
tion. Interest is that winch is agreeable; 
it consists of cither profit, athaulage, 
gain, or amusement; it hinds us to an 
object, and makes us think of it: comri’n^ 
on the otlier hand, is something imo- 
Juntary or painful; we have a concern 
in that which we are obliged to look to, 
which wc are hound to from the fear of 
losing or of sutfering. It is the interest 
of every man to cultivate a religious 
temper ; it is the c mcern of all to be oil 
their guard against temptation. 

Their intereU no priest nor sorcerer 

Foijjets. Dknham. 

And could tile tnurldc rocks but know. 

'J'hcy d stiive to tiiid some secret w.iy iiiiktiouii, 
M.uiKie liie senseless nature ol tlie stone. 

Their pity and tuncern to showr. I’oMtKET. 

INTERMKDIATK, 1NTE K V KM NO. 

INTERMEDIATE signifies being 
in the midst, between two objects: 


INTERVENING signifies coming be¬ 
tween : the former is ai)])hcahlo to space 
and time; the latter either to time or 
circum-lances. The intermediate time 
between the coinniencemeiit and tlie 
termination of a truce is occupied with 
preparations for the renewal of hos¬ 
tilities ; interrenhnr circumstances some¬ 
times chaiiiic the v iews of the belligerent 
parties, and dispose their minds to 
peace. 

A iii'i-t o]iiin()n is that wiiicii roniicctH Iriitii liy itie 
sliortcst 11.1111 ol tnlrrmisiuiti piojniNilioii!*. .loHNkON. 

Ilardh would any li.irmu-rit s,dp.inis of h'tnvtning 
jov Ilf aldf to loicf lU w.k\ tliioii<.'li tlif (-loiid<. i 
tiif MifCfs..i\f sffue- id di*-lif.s lliiouj'li wliicli we 
are to pubs were laid beloie oui mcw. JIi.aiu 

INTKKVAL, RESPITE. 

INTERVAL, in Latin interi'aHnm, 
signifies literally tlie space between the 
stakes which formed a Roman intreiich- 
menl; and, hy an extended application, 
it signifies any spare. RESPITE i-* 
probably contracted from ic^spiitt, a 
brt‘athing again. 

Every resjdte requires an interval , 
but there are many intervals vvhert» 
there is no respite. The term interval 
respects tune only ; respite includes the 
idea of ceasing from action for a time, 
intervals of ease are a resjnte to one 
wild IS oppressed with labour; the in~ 
lervaJ which is sometimes granted 1o a 
criminal hcflire his execution is in the 
jiropercst sense a respite. 

Aliy uiiconimou fX'-ition Ilf strtMi;;tli, or ^M*r 8 *»ver- 
aix'f 111 lalxiiir, ib buccffdfd by ti toll;,' interval of 
hlUgUOl. .lulINSUN 

Gi\f me leave tu allowr mybelf uu rf'pite fumi 
laboUt. SPLCTATOU 

1NTER VENTl ON, INTE RPOSl TI ON. 

The intervention, from inter 
between, and venio to come, i'o said of 
inanimate objects: the INTERPOSI¬ 
TION, from inter between, and/>o//olo 
place, is said only of rational agents. 
The light of the moon is obstructed by 
the intervention of the clouds ; the hie 
of an individual is preserved In the 
?///cr/FM/7/ow of a suiierior: human life 
is so full of contingencies, that wlien we 
have formed our projects we can never 
say what may intervene to prevent their 
execution ; when a man is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he lias no chanee 
of escaping but h\ the timely 7 //^ 7 ;/ 0 .vi- 
tion ot one who is able to rescue In in. 




INTRINSIC. 


INTRODIK K, 


.blii 


Hcflrct also on the ciil.iiiiituua intcrvcntiar. of 
pic: lllf clt’JllK'IS (^U) OllgilMls). ItARUY. 

Do.tlh ii-aily stuiids to interpose liis dart. Mij.ion. 

INTOXICATION, DRUNKENNESS, 
INFATUATION. 

INTOXICATION, from the Latin 
to.nctnn ii ])()ison, Hijrnifies the state of 
bfinyr imbued with a poison. DRUNK- 
KNNESS .sij^nitics the state of h.ivinjr 
drunk over mueh. INFATUATION, 
from fatuus foolish, .signifies makiiif^ 
loolisb, or the state of uem'r made foolish. 

Intorication and drunkemiess are 
u.sed (‘liber in the ])roper or the im- 
})ioper sense; infatuation in the im¬ 
proper sense only; inUkviration is a 
;;eiu‘riil state ; druukrnwss a particular 
state; iufoaicatto?i may be produced by 
vai lous (causes; drunkennras is pro¬ 
duced only by an imiiKitleraie induleenee 
111 some tuto.vicdtu}^ lujuor: a person 
may bo iitt<KVi rated by the smell of 
strong liijuois, or by \upours which 
produce a similar elfect ; ho becomes 
dtufdirn liy tlie drinking of wine or 
Ollier spirits. In the improper sense, a 
deprivation of one s roasoiiiiit; faculties 
is tile common idea in the siejninealion 
oi‘ all tlu‘sL‘ Icim" ; ifiio.rtrution and 
dntukeunrss sprint Irom the luteinpc- 
r.ile state of the leelin;j;s ; injatuaiton 
springs from the ascendancy of the 
ji.issions ovi’r the re.isonm*^ powers; a 
])er''(Mi IS iiitiu iralrd with success, 
w lib j()\, and infatuated by an 
excess of vamtN, or an impetuosity of 
character. 

Tlii^ (»ri'tniilri’ M.irt lint t.ikon up in tl.c fir'-t 
in'oit, (liton (it iiuf\,<cct('>l muciss Uvukk. 

r.is.'.um ib ilic diunheuniws ol Uu- mind, Suei ii 

\ sure (l(*siruction impi-rtiis over ihuse 
III m< I S, u Im, in ilie ciinllK t willi tins new and nn- 
iiiMiil ill ii(iw,-i, pnifi-i il .IS if tiiej weir eiij;.i:;eil in u 
wai liial liiiic a lescmldance lu Oieir luiiiiet ciiiilt-sts 

itUHKK. 

INTRINSIC, REAR, CKNUINE, 
NATIVE. 

INTRINSIC, in Latin intrinsccuft^ 
si'xndles on the inside, that is, lyin»r in 
the tlmi}^ Itself. UE.AL. I'n m the Latin 
rrs, sinnifies btdoniiin*; to the \ery tiling. 

GENUINE, in Latin ^mntftus fiMin 
}>rno or ^igno to bnim forth, sis^iufies 
actually hrtmcht forth, or spniiuiii*; out 
of a ihmij:. NATIVE, in I.atiii naiivus 
ami na/ii.s born, signifies aelualh born, 
or arisiiifx from a tliiiic:. 

The Value of a thing is either inli insti. 


or 1 Pat: hut the value is said 

ill regard to it.s extrinsic value; the real 
value in regard to the aitificial • the in¬ 
trinsic value of a book is that winch it 
will fetch when sold in a regular way, 
in opposition to the extrinsic value, as 
being the gift of a friend, a particular 
edition, or a particular tv pc: the real 
value of a book, in the proper sense, lies 
in the fineness of the paper, and the 
costline.ss of its binding; and, in tlie 
improper sense, it lies in the excellence 
of its contents, in opposition to tlie arti¬ 
ficial value which it acquires in the 
minds of bibliomaniacs from being a 
scarce edition. 

Men. liowf\<*i distiiiijuislied liy ('XtiTii.d accidents 
oi tnltinsic qtialilies, li.ive all tlie same w.mts, the 
same paius, ami. us far as the senses uie coiisidted 
the same ple.uuies. Johnson. 

You have stMtled, by an cconom\ as perverted as 
the poliey, two e'.lal’lishmeiits of j{o\eiunieiit one 
(he (ithei IicUtious. IJuuas 

The worth of a man is cither genuine 
or native: the genuine w orth of a man 
lie** in the excellence of bis moral cha¬ 
racter, as op|)Osed to his adventitious 
worth, which he acquircN from the pos¬ 
session of wealth, power, and dignity: 
his native worth is that which is iiiboru 
in him, and nuliiral, in opposition to the 
meretricious and borroweil worth which 
he nui} derive from his situation, his 
talent, or his efforts to please. 

Ill-c/cnwfHc and le»s yiiilt} weiilt!i t (‘xplore, 

St aich uol his l-olaim, but suiwy Ills siioie. 

1)( MUM. 

Iltiw lovely I'ocs tlie human miud appear ,ii iis 
it'trtrt pimtj. E.uil m ItiAiaAM. 


TO INTRODUCE, PRESENT. 

To INTRODUCE, from the Latin 
intrndnrn^ signifies literally to bring 
williiu or into ail) ]dace; to PRESENT 
[V. To gire) siguificM to bring into the 
presenrf of'. As the) le^ju'ct persons, 
the former passes between equals, the 
latter onl) am mg jiersoiis of rank and 
power: one literary man is intradi/rcd 
to another by means of a common friend; 
he is presented ixt court by means of a 
nobleman. 

On e.irh side »if the was a le-ser eutiance, 
thi<iu;:li wluch the persons either ol };iids or men 
w eie tntroiiuved, I’oT 11 a 

'the old man leaped from his throne, ami 
nher he had emluMced him, pnscnhd him to lus 
d.iu;,'hter, which caused a ^euuial auel.imati><u. 

AnnisoN. 

As these terms respect things, we say 
that subjects are introduced in the course 
of coinersatiou ; men’s paiTiculav \u»ws 
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INTRUDER. 


INVASION. 


upon certain subjects are presented to 
the notice of others through the medium 
of publication. 

I’ljf enclfavoiirs of fr»*»*tl»inker8 tend only to tntro- 
duce slavery aiul error ttiiiuiig men. hxuKKLkY. 

Now e\er\ leal, and every moving; breatli. 
rrvmntb u foe, and everv lue u death. Dembam. 


TO INTRUDE OBTRUDE. 

To INTRUDE is to thrust one's self 
into a place ; to OBTRUDE is to thrust 
(uie’s self in the way. It is intrusion to 
go into any society unasked and untie- 
sued ; it is obtruding to put one’s self 
in the way of another by joining the 
company and taking a part in the con¬ 
versation without invitation or eon>ent. 

An intruder is unwelcome because 
hi^ company is not at all desired, but an 
ohtruder may be no further unwelcome 
than as he occasions an interruption or 
disturbance. 

Where niotildering abbey walls overhang the glade, 
And oaks coeval spread a moiirulul shade. 

The screaimug iialiuus, hovering in nnd atr, 
l.oudiy lesent the stianger's beedoni there; 

And seem to warn iiim never to lepeat 

Ills bidd tntruAiun on their dark retreat. Cowpstt. 

Artists are sometimes ready to talk to an inci¬ 
dental einpiner as tliey do to one another, and to 
make their knowledge ridiculous by injudicious ob- 
tru$wn‘ Johnson. 

In the moral application they preserve 
the same distinction. Thoughts intrude 
sometimes on the mind which we wish 
to banish ; unpleasant thoughts obtrude 
themsehes to the exclusion or interrup¬ 
tion of those we w'ish to retain. 

The intrusion of scruples, and the recollection of 
betn r notions, will not suiter some to live cuiitenied 
with their own conduct. Juiinson. 

You gain at least, what is no small advantage, 
seciirily troiii those troublesome and weaiisonie dis 
loi.teuts winch are always obtruding themselves 
upon u mind vacant, unenipluyed, and undetermined. 

Johnson. 


INTRUDER, INTERLOPER. 

An intruder {v. To intrude) 
thrusts himself in : an INTERLOPER, 
from the German laufen to run, runs 
in between and takes his station. The 
intruder therefore is only for a short 
space of lime, and in an unimportant 
degree; but the interloper abridges 
anoiher of his essential rights and for a 
permanency. A man is an intruder 
who is an unbidden guest at the table 
ot another* he is an rnterhtper he 
joins any society in such maimer as to 
obtain Us privileges, without sharing its 
burdens. Intruders are alwa\s otteii- 


sive in the domestic circle: interhypers 
in trade are always regarded with an 
evil eve. 

1 would lint huve you to offer it to the doctor, ns 
emiueut physicians lio not love intruders. Johnson. 

.Some proposed to vest the trade to Americn in 
exclusive eompnnics, which interest would render the 
most vigilant gBanhans of the Spanish cotnmeice, 
against the encroachments of interlopers. 

Kobkrtson 

INVALID, PATIENT. 

invalid, in Latin invtdidus^ sig¬ 
nifies literally one not strong or in good 
health; PATIENT, from the Latin 
pattens sntfering, signifies one suffering 
under disease. Invalid is a general, 
and patient a particular term ; a poison 
may he an invalid without being a pa¬ 
tient: he may be a patient without 
being an invalid. An invalid is so de¬ 
nominated from his wanting his ordinary 
share of hcallh and strength ; but the 
patient is one who is labouring under 
some bodily suffering. Old soldiers are 
called invalids who are no longer able 
to bear the iatigucs of warfare: but 
they are not nt'cessarily/inl/cw/v. He 
who is under the surgeon’s hands for 
any wound is a putienty but not neces¬ 
sarily an invalid. 

INVASION, INCURSION, IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 

The idea of making a forcible en¬ 
trance into a foreign territory is couirnon 
to all these terms. INVASION, from 
I'ado to go, expresses merely this ge¬ 
neral idea, without any particular quali¬ 
fication : INCURSION, from eurro to 
run, signifies a Inisly and sudden imui- 
si n: IRRUI^TlON, from rutnpo to 
break, signifies a particularly Molent 
invasion; INROAD, from in and roady 
signifying the making a road or way 
fur one's self, implies the going further 
into a country and making a longer stay 
than by an incursi n. Invasion is said 
of that which passes in distant lands; 
Alexander invaded India; Hannibal 
crossed the Alps, and made an invasion 
into Italy: incursion is said of neigii- 
bouring states; tbe borderers on eacli 
side tlie Tweed used to make frequent 
incursions into England or Scotland. 

Xerxes luvadrd their terriUiry (as some s.iy) wiili 
w'veiiteeu tiiuidieit lliuusauil men. IVitik. 

'Iln-y fn-qiienlly m..ile incursions into countries 
wl'ifli ib y .•.|Male(l .tiul (le|K)puluteil, uit<i il ilieii 
lotec w.is j;ieut eni)u;;Ii, rlrove oul llie iiitiabilaiils 
.iiitl cunipelleri them lo seek new seals IVnAU 



INVENT. 
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Invasion is the act of a regular army; 
it is a systematic military movement: 
irruption and inroiid are the irregular 
movements of bodies of men; the former 
is applied particularly to uncultivated 
nations, and the latter, like incursion^ 
to neighbouring states : the Goths and 
Vandals made irruptions into Europe; 
the Scotch and English used to make 
inroads upon each other. 

TIh* nations ot ihc Ausoniau shore 

Sliall hear tlic (liea<lf'(il luinoiu liom afar 

Ut aim'tl iio'iision ami enihiacc the war. DrvdkM. 

The stmU of ancient lit rature was intermitted in 
li)iuo|ie, b) the irtuptiun of the noithern nation>.. 

Johnson. 

Fiom we h.rve had, in former times, sttme 

alaiiiis and i«»ends into tiie nurtlieru paits ot this 
kiiudoiii, Uacun 

The.so words preserve the same dis¬ 
tinction in their figurative application. 
Inradf* signifies a hostile attack, and 
tna\ he applied to physical objects. 

Fai olT w« hear the wavo'i, which surh sound, 

Inm ie liic rocks , the tucks tlicir giuaus relMinnd. 

Dkyiikn. 

Or to spiritual objects ; as to iiivade 
one’s peace of mind, prisileges, &c. 

Hnconr Hied with sncechs he invade* the proMiiee 
of |)liiloso|)'i} lluvni’N. 

Inroad denotes the progress of what 
is had into any body ; as the inroads of 
disease into the constitution, into the 
niiiid. 

Ite-.l and labour equally perceive their reign of 
slioil (liii.itioii .ui>l mileitain tcnuic, and thi ii eni- 
piie I alile ^^.ttuluad^ Iroiu those who arc alike eiie- 
iiiii'N to botti. Johnson 

Incursion and irruption are applied 
to what either runs or breaks into. 

Siiio of daily im umio/i, oi nuch .m human frailty is 
una\oidalil> liable Ui. SuiiU 

1 refiain too Kinldetily 
To niter wliat will eoine at l.ist too mkiii, 

'.•■Hi e\il tidiirjH, wiili iiKi sudden an irrufdion, 
llitiiiig thy aged ear, should pierce loo deep. 

.Milton. 

TO INVI.M, FKION, FRAME, FABRI¬ 
CATE, FOIKJE. 

All these terms are employed to ex¬ 
press the productnm of soinetliing out 
of the mind, by means of its own efforts. 
To INVENT (r. 7’« contrive) is the 
general term; the other terms imply 
modes of/wren/fon under different eir- 
cuin.staiices. To inrent, as distinguished 
from the re.st, is busied in creating new 
forms, eillier by nie.ins of the iniugiiia- 
tioii or the rcllcctive powers, it forms 
eA>nihinalions either purely spiritual, or 
'.lijse which are nicthanical and phy¬ 


sical: the poet invents imager} : the 
philosopher invents mathematical pro¬ 
blems or mechanical instruments. 

Pythagoras the forty-seventh pro|iositioii 

of ti.c first book of Euclid. ILvktl i.t i. 

Invent is used for the pi odaction of 
new forms to real objects, or lor the 
creation of unreal objects; to FEIGN 
iv. To fei^n) is used for the creation of 
unreal objects, or such as have no ex¬ 
istence but in the mind: a play or a 
story is invented from what passes in 
the world ; Mahomet’s religion consists 
of nothing hut inventions: the Hea¬ 
then poets feigned all the tales and 
fables which constitute the mythology 
or history of tlieir deities. To FRAME, 
that is to make according to a frame, is 
a species of invention which consists in 
the disposition as well as the combina¬ 
tion of objects. Thespis was the in¬ 
ventor oi tragedy: Psalmanazaryra///frf/ 
an entirely new language, which he 
pretended to be spoken on the island ot 
Formosa; Solon framed a new set of 
laws for the cit) of Athens. 

If iicriniony, sl.in<l»*r, and abuse 

It a cliargi* lo lilackru .iiid traduce, 

'rii<>ui.;li Hutiei t> wii, Pope s nniiilieis, Prior's ease, 
With all that t.iiicy (‘iiii inirn' to please, 

Adoiu the poh-li d perioils .is they tall. 

One madrigal uf theirs is worth them .ill. CuwrKii. 

Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze 
By the sweet powci of music ; therefore tin* poet 
Old ftttjn that Orpheus diew trees, stone', and 
fiouds. SuAKsek.Aui. 

Nature hath/ram’d strange fellows iu her lime. 

iSHAKSeZAKK. 

To invent, fei^n, and frame are all 
occasionally employed in the ord.naiy 
concerns of life, and in a had sense; 
fabricate is seldom and for^e netcr 
used any otherwise. Invent is em¬ 
ployed as to that which is the fruit of 
one's own mind, and mostly contrary 
to the truth ; Xofei^n is employcxl as to 
that which is unreal; to frame is em¬ 
ployed as to that whieh retjuires delibe¬ 
ration and arrangement; Xo fabricate 
andyor»fcure employed as to that which 
is ahsoiuloly false, and requiring mure 
or less exerciNO of the inventire pow’er. 
A I'erson invents a he, and feigns sor¬ 
row: an excuse, and Jetgns'd\\ 

attachment. A story is invented, inas¬ 
much as it IS new, and not before con¬ 
ceived by others, or occasioned by the 
suggestions of o»hers; it framed, \n- 
asiiiuch as it required to be duly dis¬ 
posed in all its parts, so as to he con¬ 
sistent ; it is fabricated, inasmuch as it 
runs in direct opposition lo actual cir 
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cumstances, and therefore has rccjuired 
the skill and labor of a work man; it 
Is forged^ inasmuch as it seems b> its 
niter 1‘alsehood and extravagance to 
have caused as much severe action in 
the brain as what is produced the 
fire in a furnace or for^e. 

Noue c.in be suj)pt>sed so utlerly reg.irdlc^s of 
tiu'ir own happiut'Ns as to expiie in tomiout. atul 
h.t'/ard Ihcir (‘lernil j, to sii]»poit uhn tables and i>i- 
vfHtluiii oi' their own, oi anj foiycnts ol then jue- 
decesbors w ho liu<l pic-sided in the same chuich. 

AnuisuN. 

Not nioie alTiunted by avowed neglect 
'i’huii by the mere dis:>etiibler sjeujntd respect. 

CoW'PER. 

1 cannot deny but that it wonbl be easy for an 
imjiostor wlio w us/ci/o-n u lettei in the name of 
St. rani, U) collcLt these ariieles into one view. 

Talev. 

I-y thi'ir ail vice and her own wicked wit 
Sue iheie dev is daw mdruus wuike to frame. 

SfHiiLR. 

As idiv mists gold fimn brass b\ fire woulil diaw, 
rrete.\ls .iie into treason/yiy’ii by law. Denham. 


TO INVKSTj KNDUE, OR ENDOW, 

To 1N\'EST, from veatioy signifies 
to clotlie Ml air}tiling. ENDUE or 
ENDOW, from tl.o Latin mduth sig¬ 
nifies tt) put on an\thing. One is i//- 
reatfid with that winch is external: one 
IS endued with that which is internal. 
We invest Vi. person with an olHce or a 
dignity: a person is endued with good 
(pialities. To invent is a real e.xternal 
action ; but to endue mav be merely 
fictitious or mental. The king is in- 
t'e.ntcd with supreme autlioiil} ; a lover 
endues his mis-lress with every earth)} 
perfection. Kndow is but a variation of 
endue, and }et it seems to have acquired 
a distinct office: w^c may sav that a 
person is endued or endowed with a 
good understanding; but as an act of 
the imagination endow is not to be sub¬ 
stituted lor endue: lor we do not say 
that It endows but endues things with 
properties. 

A strict and cfTlcaciDiis conatituliim, indeed, which 
tnieOii the chiireh wiih no power,it all, but wiicie 
men w ill be su civil u.s lu obey it ! Soi ’i ii. 

A» in the naturul Uxly, tlie e_\e iUh*s not s|mmIv, 
nor the tmi^ioe -.ee ; »*o iieilhei tit the spmlu.tl n» 
every one chdued also w iih the gut and spiiit ol 
guveiument. Soviii. 


INVIDIOUS, ENVIOUS. 

INVIDIOUS. in Latin invidiosus, 
from inVidia and invideo not to look at, 
signifies looking at with an evil eye: 
ENVIOUS is literally only a variation 
of invidious. Invidious, m its common 


acceptation, signifies causing ill-wdl; 
envious signifies having ill-will. A 
task is invidious that puts one in the 
way of gi\ ing ott’cnce; a look is envious 
that is lull oi envy. Invidious qualifies 
the thing; envious qualifies the temper 
of the mind. It is invidious for one 
author to be judge against another who 
has written on the same subject: a man 
is envious when the prospect of another's 
happine.'ss gives him pain. 

I'oi 1 niiist hpcaiv wliat wisilnm wnnid conceal. 

And tiulhv invidious to the grout icical. I’iipe 

Tlicy thill desire to excel in tuo tnaiiy mutleis mil 
of levity and vuin gloiy, are ever envious. JIaCo.v. 

INVTNCIIiLE, UNCONQUERAllI.E, IN¬ 
SURE HA RLE, 1N SU K.Mt )UNTA BLE. 

INVINCIBLE signifies not to be 
vanqui>hed (/’. To conquer): UNCON¬ 
QUERABLE not to be compiererl : 
INSUPERABLE not to lie oveicomc: 
INSURMOUNTABLE not to be sur¬ 
mounted. Persons or things arc in the 
strict sense invincible which cun with¬ 
stand all Ibrce; but as in this seusv. 
nothing created can be termed invin- 
cible, the term i.s emploved to express 
strongly whutt'vercan withstand liuiuan 
force in general: on tins gr mid tiie 
Spaniards termed their Armada inrtn- 
cible. The qualities of the mind aio 
termed unconquerable when they are 
not to be gained over or brought under 
the control of one's own rea-son, or tlu.* 
judgment of another: hence obslinae\ 
i.s with propriet} denoiniiiated uncon 
querable wlueli will }ield to no foreign 
inllueiiee. The partieular disposition of 
the mind or twin of thinking is termed 
insuperable, inasmuch as it bailies our 
resolution or W’lshes loliave it altered; 
an aversion is insujierable which no 
reasoning or undeavuiir on our own part 
can overcome. Things are denominated 
insurmountable, inasmuch us they bailie 
one's skill or clloi is to get over them, or 
jmt tliem out ol one’s way : an obstacle 
insurmountable wlwvAx in tlie nature 
of tilings 1 .S irremovable. Some people 
have an insupiruble antipathy to certain 
animals : .some persons are of so modest 
and timid a character, that the neces¬ 
sity of addressing stiangers is with them 
an insuperable objection to using any 
endcaviiurs for their own advancement; 
\he difficulties which Columbus had to 
eiieouiiler iii hib discovery of the New 
World, would have apiicurcd insur^ 
mountable to any mind less detcrminca 
and persevering. 



lURATiONAL. 


IRRE(UJLAR. 


Tlie Ampric.ins 1 )«*Hpv»m 1 at first, tliat whili* die 
lioheil bjr tlie p.ircalal beumsuf the bun, the Si>.iiiiar(l<i 
«i‘U> invinvuUc. UoUhlUMoN- 

'riu* miml (if an uii<;iut«‘riil per-dti is unront/itrr- 
ahn' bv lliut wiituii c«ii([(ieii> all tlmiys else, by 

Idve Itself. SouiH. 

To this liteiarv word (inetaplnbit's) I have an i»- 
CK; 46 ';tib/ 6 'nveihioii. * Usatiie. 

It IS a indatii lioly leflection. that while one is 
]il.i(;iied with a(qiMiataiice at tlie eoitier t>f every 
sMi et leul friends •^l>^luld be sepaKited fiom each 
uthei by %nsut muuntabiv burs. iiinuuN. 

l^^VMlD, INTERNAL, INNER, IN¬ 
TERIOR. 

INAV A UD nigni fie.s towards the iiLsidc, 
tlijit IS, not absolutely within : INTER¬ 
NAL bigiiifies jxisititely within: IN¬ 
NER, as the coinjKirntive of inirurd, 
.si;;niru's more inward; and INTE¬ 
RIOR, as tlie c{)m]>arative of internal, 
signifies more internal. Imeard is eni- 
ploted more frequently to express a 
state than to qualRy an object; internal 
to qualify the objects; a tlung is said to 
be turned inirard w Inch forms a part t»f 
tlie inside: it is said to be internal an 
one of its chaiM' teristics; inward, as 
denoting tlie position, is indefinite; 
any tiling tliat is in in the siindlesf de¬ 
gree Is inirard; thus wbat we take m 
the inoutli Is inu'itnl in (li.stinrlion iroin 
that wliieli ma\ be ujiphed to the lips: 
but lliat is ])roperl} internal lies 

in tlie ver\ tr.iine and s\steiu of the 
lioily ; inner, wliieh rises in degree on 
inward, is applicalile to such bodies as 
admit of specitie degrees of cnelosure : 
thus the inner shell of a nut is tliat 
wliieh is enclosed in the inward: so 
likewise interior is applicable to tliat 
winch IS capacious, and lias man) in\o- 
lutioiis, as ihe interior cuat of the in- 

lesl Hies. 

Il we llu* inward tnoviiit;!i an I 

IK ti.Ill tin* luMll, wr shad tiinl lii.il U‘ni|tl;ition 
Willi It b) M’l) .iinud ^itidaOtiiis. NtuiH. 

It 11 iml piiiliithic that till* sons of yEsrul.ipiiis 
OMuid bi> i;,'iMi ."lilt ol iii\ tiling w hull had at ih.a imie 
b»'i 11 diicoM'ii'd w .ih t lo tnttrmil nusln ii,«> 

And now ill* ^nlo 

ttf th' innrr court, tlu-ii f;io'Mii^' loicc they hriii;j, 

l>ENHAM. 

Sp.vin has not U***u in.itti'Utoc tu the tnfi’ii.w 
vi'iiiiiit'iit ol hi'i coloiiieti. UouruiboN. 


IRRATIONAL, EOOLIRIJ, ABSURD, 
PRKPOSl EROIKS. 

IRRATIONAL, compounded of ir 
or in and ratio, signifies contrary to 
reason, and is employed to express tiie 
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want of the faculty itself, or a defi¬ 
ciency in tlie exercise of this faculty. 
P'OCLISH (z*. Follij) signifies the per¬ 
version of this facult). ABSURD, 
from snrdu.s deaf, signifies that to which 
one would turn a deaf ear. PREPOS¬ 
TEROUS, from frrne before, and post 
behind, signifies literally that side fore¬ 
most which ought to be behind, which is 
unnatural and contr-ary to common seii'-e. 

Irrational is not so strong a term as 
foolish : it is applicable more freiiuently 
to the thing than to the person, to the 
principle than to the practice; foolish, 
on the contrary, is commonly applicable 
to the person as well as the thing; to 
the practice rather than the principle. 
Scepticism is the most irrational thing 
that exists; the human mind is formed 
to hLdle^e hut not to doubt: he is of all 
men most fnol\sh\s\\o stakes his eternal 
sahation on his ow’ii fancied superiority 
of intelligence and illumination. Fool¬ 
ish, absurd, and preposterous, rise in 
degifc: a vii-lation ofcomirion senseis 
implietl by tliein all. but they vary ac¬ 
cording to the degree of \iolence winch 
is (lone to the uiitlcTstanding : foolish is 
applied to an\ilnng, however trivial, 
whuh in the .smallest degree olfends 
our mideistandmgs: the conduct of 
cliildien is therelore oi\c\\ foolish, hut 
n »t absurd and pjeposlerous, which are 
said Old) of serious things that are 
opp )sed to our judgments : it is absurd 
for a man to persuade another to do that 
winch he in like eivcumstanees would 
object to do hnnsell; it is preposterous 
for a man to expose himseli’ to the ridi¬ 
cule of other-'. ami then he angry with 
lho.se who will not treat him respeet- 
lull). 

Tlu- M-hmii-s I'f fii-i-tlunkiTs are .iltogpiln'r irifi- 
tnma iiml i«'(}.uio llu* niobt exti.o.i^’.iut tn 

pnibi.uc thfiii. Addish.s. 

llu- ii.ini*' woll nu'.iniu:; I'outli'm.m tixik nciMbiou 
Hlniiii.h.'i linn- to I'lii.}: t.ii;i Uut mcli iS bib fui'iulu 
m wrj.- .Kblifiiil to .1 baliuu.il ciibUim ol 

bWi-Miii^, 111 oulci U) .liiow ihrm iho ubsutdifj/ ot 

till' itl.u'tu'P AUDIfcON. 

Rut ^.'r.iul that tlu»v’c.m ciiiiijikt, ilu'spcan cheat, 
'Til |.|ii.i»e iib\uiu U) i-.iU ti Mli.i'iu ^rt'aU I'uPR 

R\ .1 pitjuntnon.^ (b'sire of things in themselves 
iii.i.lb'M'iil. ntt'u Uiu';;«i llu* oiijovnifiit of th.it h.ip 
p.iu-bb w liu'h ihuii* lliuigb are msUuiiu-ulul to obt.viii. 

IL.HUM.bV 


iURECELAK, DISORDERLY, INORDI¬ 
NATE, INTEMrEHATE. 

IRREGULAR, that is literally not 
rejnulur, marks merely the absence of a 
good quality ; DISORDERLY, that is 
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literally out of order, marks the pre¬ 
sence of a positively bad quality. What 
is i'/Tegyiar may be so from the nature 
of the thing; what is disorderly is ren¬ 
dered so by some external circumstance. 
Things are planted iiregularly for 
want of design: the best troops are apt 
to be disorderly in a long march. Ir¬ 
regular and disorderly are taken in a 
moral as well as a natural sense: IN¬ 
ORDINATE, which signifies also put 
out of order, is employed only in the 
moral sense. What is irregular is con¬ 
trary to the rule that is established, or 
ought to be; what is disorderly is con¬ 
trary to the order that has existed; 
what is inordinate is contrary to the 
order that is prescribed; what is IN¬ 
TEMPERATE is contrary to the tem- 
^r or spirit that ought to be encouraged. 
Our habits will be irregular which are 
not conformable to the laws of S(K;ial 
society ; our practices will be disorderly 
when we follow the blind impulse of 
pasMon ; our desires will be inordinate 
when they are not under the control of 
reason guided by religion; our indul¬ 
gences will be intemperate when we 
consult nothing but our appetites. 
Young people are apt to contract irre¬ 
gular habits if not placed under the 
care of discreet and sober jwiojile, and 
made to conlbrm to the regulations of 
domestic life: children are naturally 
prone to become disorderlyy if not per¬ 
petually under the e}e of a muster: it 
IS the lot of human beings in all ages 
and stations to have inordinate desiies, 
which require a constant check so as to 
prevent intemperate conduct of any 
kind. 

In youth there is a cerlain irregulault/ and agita¬ 
tion by no means unbe* uiiuiig. 

Mi£I.m</j h'8 Lettkrs of 

The minds of bad men are disorderly, Bi.aiii. 

Inordinate passions are the great disturliers of 
life. iii.Atit 

Petsiiade but the coietoiis man not to dfMf} his 
tiMiivy, ihv intemperate man to tibaiuiun hi* rriels, 
and I dare undertake all their giunl-like o'gectioiis 
sliall\auish. Souiu. 

IRKELIGIOUS, PROFANE, IMPIOUS. 

As epithets to designate the character 
of the person, they seem to rise in de¬ 
gree: IRRELIGIOUS is negative; 
PROFANE and IMPIOUS are po¬ 
sitive; the latter being much stronger 
than the lormer. All men who are not 
positively actuated by principles of re¬ 
ligion are irreligious; prqjanity and 


impiety are, however, of a still more 
heinous nature; they consist not in the 
mere absence of regard for religion but 
in a positive contempt of it and o{)en 
outrage against its laws; the profane 
man treats what is sacred as il it were 
profane ; what a believer holds in reve¬ 
rence, and utters w'lth awe. is pro¬ 
nounced with an air of inditfcrence or 
levity, and as a matter of common dis¬ 
course by a profane man; he knows no 
dijfference between sacred and profanCy 
but as the former may he converted 
into a source of scandal towards others; 
the impious man is directly opposed to 
the }nous man; the former is filled 
with defiance and rebellion against his 
Maker, as the latter is with love and 
fear. 

An officer of the army in Roman catholic coun. 
trie* would bi- afraid to pa** lor an irrehgiout man 
It lie should be seen to (;o to bed without ofli'riiig 
up his devutiuus. Addison. 

Fly, ye proJane; if not, draw neiu with awe. 

Youno. 

When applied to things, the term 
irreligious seems to be somewhat iiiore 
positively opposed to religion: an irre¬ 
ligious book IS not merely one in which 
there is no religion, but that aLo which 
is detrimental to religion, such us scep¬ 
tical or licentious writings: the epithet 
proJane in this case is not always u tei m 
of reproach, but is emplo)od to dis¬ 
tinguish what is temporal from that 
which is expresnly spiritual in its na¬ 
ture ; the history of nations is projimfy 
as distinguished from the sacred his¬ 
tory contained m the Bible: the writ¬ 
ings of the heathens are altogether 
jrrofune as distinguished from the moral 
writings of Chrifttians, or the believers 
in Divine Ri^velation. On the other 
hand, when we speak of a profane sen¬ 
timent, or a jyrojane joke, proJane lips, 
and the like, tlie sense is {lersunal and 
reproachful; imjnous is never apphetl 
but to what is personal, and in the very 
worst sense; an impious thouglil, an 
impious wish, or an impious vow arc 
the fruits of an impious mind. 

In bis rt-nsonings for the must part ne is flimsy 
and false, in his |M>liiirnl writings iuctious, lu w lint 
he calls his phihiHuphiciil ones, trreligwut and 
sceptical in tlie higliesl d«*gree. IIi.aih. 

Nothing is profiine that serveth to Indy Uiing'i. 

Ualaoh. 

Iaitc's great divinit;f rashly mamtains 
Weak tmjnoiu war with an iminorUl God. 

Oukmruvmd. 



.TEALOUSY. 


JEALOUSY. 




j. 

TO JANGLE, JAR, WRANGLE. 

A verbal contention is expressed by 
all these terms, but with various modi- 
tications: JANGLE seems to be an 
onomatopoeia, for it conveys by its own 
discordant sound an idea of the discord¬ 
ance which accompanies this kind of 
war of words; JAR and war are, in all 
probabdity, but variations of each other, 
as also jangle and W RAN (J LE. There 
IS in jaugUn * more of cro.ss que.stions 
and perverse replies than direct ditfer- 
ences of opinion ; thosewho are 
out.of humour with each other; there 
IS more of discordant feelintr and opposi¬ 
tion of opinion '\n jarring: those \^ho 
have no pood-will to each other will be 
sure to jar when the\ come in collision ; 
and those who indulge themselves in 
virring will soon convert affection into 
ill-will. Married people may destroy 
the pood humour of the company by 
janghng, but they destroy their do¬ 
mestic ]>eace and felicity by jarring, 
"J'o wrangle is technically what to 
jangle is inorall) : those who dispute by 
a \crhal opposition only are said to 
wrangle; and the disputers who enpape 
in this scholastic exercise are termed 
wranglers; most disputations amount 
to little more than wrangling. 

\V)u*r«* *lif> ju<luMtorU>8 of tlu* church were near an 
(■(|U.ili() of tliu nii'u oil both bulun, Uiore were per. 
pelual jnnglmgs on both skIcs, IluRNfcT 

There IS no jar or contest between the dilTerent 
Rifts of the Spirit. ^ot7IU. 

reacf, factious monster 1 born to vex the state. 

With wrangling talents fonii’d fur foul debate. 

Pope. 

JE.M.OUSY, KNVY, SUSPICION. 

JEALOUSY, in French jalousie^ 
Latin zelotypia^ (ireek siiXorcTria, com¬ 
pounded of and tctttw to strike or 
fill, signifies properly lillcd with a 
hurninp desire. ENVY, in French 
Latin invidia^ from com¬ 

pounded of in priiative, and video to 
see, signifies not looking at, or looking 
at in a contrary direction. 

We arc jealous of what is our own ; 
we are envious of what is anolherV 
Jealousy fears to lose what it has; 
envy is pained at seeing another have 
that which it wants for itself. Princes 
are of their authority; subjects 

Siiiis jealous of their rights : courtiers are 


envious of those in favor; women are 
envious of superior beauty. 

Every mun is more jealous of his natural than his 
moral qualities. Hawkeswobth 

A woman does not envy a man for fighting cou¬ 
rage, nor a man a woman for beauty. Collzib 

The jealous man has an object of 
desire, something to get and something 
to retain ; he does not look beyond the 
object that interferes with his enjoy¬ 
ment; 2 i jealous husband may therefore 
be appeased by the declaration of his 
wife’s animosity against the object of 
\\h jealousy. The envious man sickens 
at the sight of enjoyment; he is easy 
only in the misery of others : all endea¬ 
vours, therefore, to satisfy an envious 
man are fruitless. Jealousy is a noble 
or an ignoble passion, according to the 
object; in the former case it is emula¬ 
tion sharpened by fear; in the latter 
case it is greediness stimulated by fear; 
envy is always a base passion, havmg 
the worst pa^^sions in its train. 

Tis doing wiong c.'-«*al«*s Hich riouhts as these, 
Ueuders us jealuuit, and ile!>tro)!i our peace. 

W'alieh. 

The enriottj man is in ])aiii uiKin all occ.isions 
which blumUl give hiin pleasure. Aodisun. 

Jealous is applicable to bodies of men 
as well as individuals: envious to the 
iiidhiduals only. Natuuis are jealous 
of any interference on the part of any 
other power in their rouiuicrce, govern¬ 
ment, or territory; indiNuluals are e//- 
viotas of the rank, wealth, and honors of 
each other. 

Wliile the people are so Jealous of the clergj’s 
anibitiun, I do not see aii\ otliei ni*-thod let! Iheiii tu 
reform the world, than b\ usii>g all honest .vrts tc 
make themseUes ucieptable to llie laiU. Hookih. 

SUSPICION, from sus or sub under, 
and specio to look, i. e. to look from 
under one’s eyelids out of fear of being 
seen to look, denotes an apprehension 
of injury, and, like jealousy, implies a 
fear of another’s inlentiori!*; but sus 
picion has more of distrust in it than 
•ealousy: l\\e jealous man doubts neither 
the integrity nor sincerit) ot his opponent; 
the suspicious man is altogether fearful 
of the inlcntions of another: the jealous 
man is jealous only of him who he 
thinks wishes for the same thing as he 
does, and may roh him of it: the sus 
picious man is suspicious or fearful that 
he may sufl’er something from anothei. 
Jealousy projicrly exists between equals 
or those who have a common object of 
desire; but suspicion is directed towanls 
any one who has the power as well as 
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the will to hurt; rival lovers urejpahus 
of each other, hut one person is amv- 
pictous ot another s honesU, or parties 
enteriiiii into a treaty may ha su,spinous 
of each other's good faith. Jealousy 
cannot subsist between a king and his 
people in any other tlian in the anoma¬ 
lous and unliappy case of power being 
the object sougtit for on both shies; a 
king may then \iQ jealous of his preroga¬ 
tive when he lears that it will be in¬ 
fringed by his people; and the people 
will be jealous of their rights when they 
fear that the} will be invaded by the 
crown. According to tlu'. di'tinction, 
jealousy is erroneousl} substituted in 
the place of suspicioji. 

Tlu‘ i)bstiU!icy in Kshex. in refiisiu» to tioat with 
llu* km;:. »>nl\ lium hi«. 

iicuiu), that whi‘iitlu‘ kiu„' haii j;ot hitu uit-> his 
lunits lie wiiuUl lake n|iou him. t'l AH^ \j> s. 

Jealousy is alone concerned in not 
losing what one wishe.s for; suspicion 
is afraid of sufiering .some po.siti\e exil. 

'i'h<iu:,'li wistloin wakt*. bleeps 

Ai \\i*<loni s ^mU*, iin>l to simplu'itv 

I(i‘!>it,'ns luT ch<>ii;e: whilu ^oiidiUfsb thinks no til 

N\ hcie no ill seem,”.. Milton. 

TO JKST, JOKh, M AKK OA.Mi:, SJ'OKT, 

JEST is in all probabilil} ahruEcd 
from gesticulate^ hecan.'^e the aiicu nt 
mimics used much fzesticulaiiou in 
breaking their jests on the company. 
JOKE, in l..ilin jo us, comes in all 
probabiht} from the Hebrew t'secheh to 
lau^h. To MAKE GAME signifies 
here to make the subject uf game or 
play {v. Play). To SPORT signifies 
here to sport with, or consert into a 
subject of amusement. 

One jests in order to make others 
laugh; one jokes in order to please 
one’s self. The jest is directed at the 
object; the joke is practised with the 
person or on the person. One attempts 
to make a thing laughable or ridiculous 
h)'jesting 9\io\ii it, or treating it m a 
jesting manner; one attempts to excite 
good humour in others, or indulge it in 
one’s self hy joking with them. Jests 
are therefore seldom harmless: j<>kes 
are frequently allowable. The most 
serious subject may be ilegrudod by 
being turned into a jest; but iiiclan- 
choly or dejection of the mind ma} be 
convenicmly di'.pelled by ajoke. Court 
tools and bulloons used formerly to 
break their upon ever) subject by 
which the) ihoughi to enlcrluin tbeir 
employers: tho.se who know how to 


joke with good-nature and discrclicn 
may contribute to the mirth of the com¬ 
pany : to make ^aiue of is applicable 
only to persons: to make a sport of or 
sport with, is applied to objects in 
general, whether pirsons or thiinis; 
both are emplo)ed, like jest, in tlie hud 
sense of treating a tiling more lightly 
than it deserves. 

Hut tliusf wlio aim at udictilc, 

Shtiukl l.\ u{u>ti hoiiif certain rule, 

Which Liiilv hints tlic\ .irc 

lliiv% 1 .ml .lie tiuMi ol uilc iiml 
W h«i ctiiirt It Iroiii the iiicau and h.iM‘, 

Thc\ lti\c the ceil if s \ ill;; u juh , 

Ami iox' then liours in ale .iml smoke. 1. w . 

When ‘'.inisoii s e_\es weie out. nt a jeih.ic iii.ijis- 
trale he vvas m.ulc a ji itdic . ii 

.J()tIKM-:Y, 'IKAVKI,, \()VA(.I<:. 

JOURNEY, from the Frcncli jonr- 
nce a <ia}N work, and l.jtm ihnrnu^ 
daih, sigiulics the emrsethat is i.ikni 
in tile space of a da}, or in gtnicral ant 
coiuparaliM'lv short ]i!i'-s,io(. tVom • iic 
place to another. TRA\ J'>L, Irom the 
Frtmch tracaiVcr to uibor,‘■ignilics .hucIi 
a course or p.i-'sigr as rc(|uire'i lahoi, 
and causes lnli|juc: in genei.il aiu long 
course. \'UVA(iE Is most piobahU 
(hanged Imin the Latin via a \\a\, and 
originally Higiidied any course or pas¬ 
sage to a distance, but i.s now conllned 
to pa.ss.i’jes by sea. 

\Vt* take jonrnpys in dilferent conn- 
ties in England ; we make a royu^e lo 
the Indies, and trare.l over tbe coi.li- 
iient. Journeys are taken for domesUr 
business; iracels are made for aniiee- 
ment or informal ion : t'oyages are madi* 
by c.iplains or nierehanls for purposes 
of comuierce. We estimate journeys 
by the day, as one or two dav s journey: 
we estimate travels and voyages b} the 
nionlbs and }eurs that are emjilovcd. 
The Israelites are said to have jour¬ 
neyed in the wilderness forty vears, 
because thev went but short (listanees 
at a time. It is a part uf polite edu< a- 
lion lur }oung men of fortune to tiaiel 
into those countries of Enrojie winch 
comprehend the grand tour, us it is 
termed. A voyage lound the world, 
which w'as at first a formidable under- 
tuking, is now become lumiliar to ilie 
mind by lU frequency. 

'I'u 1‘arailiae, the liappy hcuI uf man, 

Him juurney't ciul. and our bcgiumug wup. Mii.tdn 

C> H'U* mouruiTH, ci'.'iHp coniplainl.iind Hrrp mMncM> 
^(lui luHl IiiciiiIh an- inti dcud. hut 
AiImoil- d a <,'ai;c or 1 ao upon lhai umuI 
NMiicli jou muHl tnuil iii ihc hl« p.. lhc\ lio<i»* 

111.A M>* 
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Calm and In* ‘.c*»*h aitpro.K'hinjj di*alli. 

Ah till* Kali* port, tli' )icai'(*tiil hili'iil kIiom*. 

Wild** la* nia\ ifBl, hlf’ti U'Uumii vttynijr u’er 

Jknyns. 

JOY, GLADNF.SS, MIRTH. * 

The happy condition of tlie soul is 
designated by all those teims; hut 
JOY, from tin* L:itin 7 or//;/(/«.s‘ pleasant, 
and GLADNKSS (?’. (Jlnd) lie more 
internally ; MIKTU {v. F(‘\firft}/) is 
the niorii iuiinediato lesult of external 
circiitiistancos. What cm cafes ;o 7 / and 
^l(uinf»,s\ IS oj a poimanent nature: that 
^^hi(*l^ CMMtcs }uirth is teni]>i)rary : jf>i/ 
is the most \ iMtl soiisali.di in the soi.), 
^hidii(‘S\ Is the same in tjuaht}, hut in¬ 
ferior in dej^ice: jVjy is awakened m the 
mind by the most important e\cnts in 
life; ^huhtt^ss springs up m the mind 
on onlinar} occasions: the return of the 
Jirodioal son awahtmed joy in the heart 
of Ills father; a tnan feels e/nd/cc-sv at 
heiii:r relieM'd Imm some disiie.ss, or 
trouble: public *,*vents t.f a tnatif\inir 
natiiiv pioduce uni\ei s.,1 y ; le'.ief 
Iroiu either sickness or waul hrintiso/u-/- 
to an oppres-scil luMit : he who i> 
absorbed in his private distresses is ill 
prepaied to partake <d‘ the mirth with 
winch lie Is suiiounde*! at tin- festive 
hoard, ./o//is deputed on tlie counte¬ 
nance, or e.Npres'Cs itself by various 
demonslratuHis: aluh/fw is a more 
traiKjuil feelniLi. w hu h is enjoyd in 
secret, and seeks no oulw aid expression; 
mirth displays itself in laui^hler, sin|rin^, 
and noise. 

n.s ti liiitipli uit, 1:f o'ti .il.iiit* s, 

Auil liDpt* tituii ip tti s Ills 1 aiin* j /». J 

Nimi* of till* jMi'ts li.o i* V cd so w *dl is V! lUou 

tlioso Horri'l o\«*ilt Willis of i./>M »». wlmh loi'i ,s«* 
llli'IllSi'Utls UiIOUKIi llll* IMIlld of tl.t* bfllottU I III oil 

iiiir\i’\iiig lliL* msMifK ii! ii ituu* A.’'*isi,>' 

1 h' iinv’tid(l> <<]i*|iliaiit, 

Tu muktf them muth, us li all his niiglii. M,i -:on 

Jl'DGK, HMriKi:, AKltlTKR, AUUl- 
TKATOR. 

JUDGE, in Latin jWfc’o andjt/i/c.r 
from jus n^ht, bio in ties one jiruiiounc- 
infx the law, or detiTiunnii^ riuhl. 
UMIMRE is most probably a eoirup- 
lion from tMiipire, sie:nil)ni^ one who 
has authority. ARHITER and AR¬ 
BITRATOR. from arhitror to tinnk, 
sif^nify one who deeide.s. 

Jua^e is the trencric* term, the otlieis 
are only species of the jud^e. The 
judge aetennmes in all matters dis¬ 
puted or undisputed; he pronounces 


what is law now as well as what will be 
law for the future; the umpire and 
arbiter arc only judge's m jiarticular 
ca.ses that admit of dispute: there may 
ha judges in literature, in arts, and civi' 
matters ; umpires and urhitrrs are only 
judges in private matters. TliejWl'f? 
jiroiiouuces, in matters of di'-pule, ac- 
cordmj; to a written law or a pi e-scrilied 
rule; the umpire decides ni all niatteis 
of eontc'st; and the arbiter uv arbiiratur 
in all matters of liti^Mirui, aeeoidiii;: to 
his own judgment. 'i’iie jud^e aits 
iimler the apji iiutmeni of p:o\ <*i iniietii ; 
the umpne and ai bitra^or are ap¬ 
pointed liy individuals: the former ;v 
e!io-,en for his si.ill ; he adjiifloes the 
palm to liie victor aecordm;! to the 
merits of the ca^-e : the latter is cnoson 
for his impailiulity ; he eonsuits the 
interests of both by i (jU.ili/me: their 
(daiius. The otlii*e kA jmtise is oni* oj 
the mo-t honor.ihle ; an umpire is of 
use in deeiilini: contested meiits, as lue 
um}>ire at liie L^aines of the Greeks ; in 
poeliv and the ^mmvc si_\le, li.e leiiii 
may be upjdied to lii;^her objects. 

I’.iijpniou Nil 111 111* jU'ijf liuw ill \iiii ilo ii.i* 

Ilh\ s. 

1 <• pi O I I>*!.**Il‘.lll . , .llld I 1 I'T. t* d .1 , 

M 'IK (MI I I iit.i I »* vi .s\ 111 iii> I \t' M"’. "hut, 

.\ii . i VII.I pl.io vv t 111 ilieiii a-n ^'uuit*, 

.M\ lUl.jUt <'.il.sU.*ULt.* Mu 'ON. 

1 UK II >t out of I IP r.'U'li t)f )K*''jd»* wlui iiMi>'i* nu* 
In ai l as lai*ii oi tin u <.*/! »iif'r 

M i I.M"! II > l.E ITI «» III I’l t .N Y 

Tlie olliee of an arbibr, allhouiih not 
so elevated iis^ijuilge in Us literal sonse, 
has olten the imporlaiu dutv of a C hris- 
t..in peaee-iuaki r ; and .is the detei miua- 
lioiis of an iu biter are eoiiti oiled hv no 
external cireunisianees, the term is ap¬ 
plied to monaiehs, ainl even to liie f le- 
alor as the sovereien Aibiter of the 
world, 

V.Ki .iDc.* Ii.ivt* Kii.'wn nil', 

'Twixt w.irimi; ni.iii.iti ha uu.i oiiicuiliii,: .s'.tto.s, 

'1 he i^luruiUa iirMfcr. Li wn 

JUIH.MK.NT, DISC'KKTION, PiU'- 
DK.NCi; 

These terms aie all employed to e.x- 
press ihi var'ous modes of practical 
wisdom, which serve to rej^uluto the 
conduct of men in ordinary life. J U l)G 
MENT IS that faculty which enaliles a 
person to (listiiiifuish rijrht and wroiie^ 
in ireneral: DISCRETION and PRU¬ 
DENCE serve the same purpose lu 
particular cases. Judgment is cone in 
sive ; it decides by positive inference; it 
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JUSTICE. 


enables a person to discover the truth: 
discretion is intuitive iv. Discernment) ; 
it discerns or perceives what is in all 
probability right. Judgment acts by a 
fixed rule; it admits of no question or 
variation: discretion acts according to 
circumstances, and is its own rule. 
Judgment determines in the choice of 
what is good: discretion sometimes only 
guards against error or direct mis¬ 
takes; it chooses what is nearest to 
the truth. Judgment requires know¬ 
ledge and actual experience ; discretion 
requires reflection and consideration: 
a general exercises \\\s judgment in the 
disposition of his army, and in the mode 
of attack; whilst he is following the 
rules of military art he exercises his 
discretion in the choice of officers for 
different posts, in the treatment of his 
men, in his negotiations with the enemy, 
and various other measures which de¬ 
pend upon contingencies. 

If a man have that penetration o( judgement at he 
can discern what things arc to be laid open, and 
wiiat to be secreted, to him a habit of dissimulation 
is a hindrance and a poorness. BacuN. 

Let your own 

Discretion be your tutor. Suit the action 

To the words. Shakspeare. 

Discretion looks to the present ; pru- 
dencet which is the same as providence 
or foresight, calculates on the future: 
discretion takes a wide survey of the 
case that offers; it looks to the moral 
fitness of things, as well as the conse¬ 
quences which may follow from them ; 
it determines according to the real pro¬ 
priety of anything, as well as the ulti¬ 
mate advantages which it may produce: 
prudence looks only to the good or evil 
which may result from things; it is, 
therefore, but a mode or accoinpanimeiii 
oi disci'etion : we must \\o.\o priulence 
when we have discretion^ but we may 
have prudence where there is no occa¬ 
sion lor discretion. Those who have 
the cxinduct or direction of others re¬ 
quire discretion; those who have the 
management of their own concerns re¬ 
quire prudence. For want of discretion 
the master of a school, or the general of 
an army, may lose his authority: for 
want of prudence the merchant may 
involve himself in ruin ; or the man of 
fortune may be brought to beggary. 

As to forms of human institution, they wore added 
by tlie bibhops and governors of the church accord¬ 
ing to their wisdom and discretion. Bim«ham. 

Tlic ignorance in which we are left concerning 
good and evil, is not such as to supersede prudence 
ill conduct. Blair 


As epithets, judicious is applied to 
things oftener than to persons; discreet 
is applied to persons rather than to 
things; prudent is applied to both: a 
remark, or a military movement is judi¬ 
cious ; it displays the judgment of the 
individual from whom they emanate; a 
matron indiscreet who, by dint of years, 
experience, and long reflection, is eii- 
abied to determine on what is befitting 
the case ; a person is prudent who does 
not inconsiderately expose himself to 
danger; a measure is prudent that 
guards against the chances of evil. 
Counsels will be injudicious which are 
given by those who are ignorant of the 
subject: it is dangerous to luirust a se¬ 
cret to one who is mdtscreet: the impe¬ 
tuosity of youth naturally impels them 
to be imprudeiit; an imprudent mar¬ 
riage is seldom followed by imulent 
conduct in the parties that have in¬ 
volved themselves in it. 

So bold, yet ho judtnuusli/ you dare. 

That your least praise it. to be regular. Lktoen 

To elder years to be discreet ami grave 

Tlieu to old age maturity she gave. Lekham 

Tlie moiiivich rose prevemiiig uH n ply, 

Prudent, lest from liis lesoliiliou lais d 

Otheis umoiig the duels niiglit ufl'er. Mieton. 

JUSTICE, EQUITY. 

JUSTICE, right, is founded 

on the laws of societ) : EQUITY, from 
cequitas fairness, rightness, and equa¬ 
lity, is founded on the laws of nature. 
Justice is a written or prescribed law, to 
which one is bound to conform and 
make it the rule of one's deci^ioIls: 
equity is a law in our hearts; it con¬ 
forms to no rule hut to circumstances, 
and decides by the consciousness of 
right and wrong. The proper object of 
justice IS to secure proiierty ; the proper 
object of equity is to secure the rights of 
humanity. Justice is exclusive, it as¬ 
signs to every one his own : it preserves 
the subsisting inequality between men : 
equity is communicative; it seeks to 
equalize the condition of men by a fair 
distribution. Justice forbids us doing 
wrong to any one; and reejuires us to 
repair the wrongs we have done to 
others: equity forbids ns doing to others 
what we would not have them do to us; 
it requires us to do to others what in 
similar circumstances we would exited 
from them. 

They who tupplienU; for mercy fioni olberH, cuu 
never hope for justice thru(i]^i theiiiselvus. Buuke 
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Ev’ry rule ot equity demand* 

Tliat Tice and virtiu* from the Alini;:hty s hands 
Stuiuld due icvtuidH and punishments ioccive. 

Jknyns. 

JUSTN KSS, COHRKCTNESS. 

JUSTNESS, from jus law {v. Jus¬ 
tice), is the conforinity to established 
principle: CORRECTNESS, from 
rectus rijrht or straif^ht (v. Correct), is 
the conformity to a certain mark or line : 
the former is used in the moral or im¬ 
proper sense only ; the latter is used in 
the proper or improper sense. We es¬ 
timate the value of remarks by their 
justness, that is, their accordance to 
certain admitted principles. Correct¬ 
ness of outline is of the flr.^t imp->rtance 
in drawing; correctness of dates en¬ 
hances the value of a history. It has 
justly obserxed by the moralists of 
antiqiiiiy, that money is the root of all 
evil; partisans seldom state correctly 
what they see and bear. 

Few men, {Missessed of the most |H*rfect hi^dit, ran 
desmbe visual olijecls with nioie spirit and jnstneu 
than Mr. Ithiekluck tiio poet liorn Idiiid. IIcrkk. 

I do not nu!<in the {Mipiihit eUxpicnce which < aniiot 
be tol<-iated at Ilia liar, hut that cuTTtctmss ol stjlo 
nnd elegance of incthoil which at once plcises and 
persuade* the hearer. SiK W. .Ionks. 


K. 

TO KKKP, PIIKSKHVK, SAVE. 

Thk idea of having in one's pos¬ 
session is common to all these terms; 
which is, however, the simple meaning 
of KEEP {V. To hold, kcej)): to 
PRESERVE, from pre and sen'o to 
heej), that is, to keep from imschief, 
signifies to keep w'llh care, and free 
from all injury; to SAVE, from su/e, 
is to keep laid up in a safe place, and 
free from destruction. Things arc kept 
atall times,and under all circumstances, 
they are ^reserved in circumstances of 
peculiar (hfiiciilty and danger; they are 
saved in the moment in which they are 
threatened with destruction : things are 
kejd at pleasure ; they are jyreserved by 
an exertion of power; they are saved by 
the use of extraordinary means; the 
shepherd keeps his liock by simply 
watching over them ; children are some¬ 
times wonderfully preserved in the 
midst of the greatest dangers; things 
are frequently saved in the midst of fire, 
by the exertions of those present. 

We are resoWed to keep un establtsbed cliurcii, au 
Miublitlk^d luoDftrohyg aq ctttublitUifd aristocracy. 
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and an pstaldished domonracy, encii in the degree 
in which it exists and no greater. Bubkk. 

A war to prrsrrre national iDdependenee, pro¬ 
perty, and liberty, I'runi certain, umversal huvocK, is 
a war just and ncceusary. Buuke 

S,av’d from the general fate hut two remain. 

And all I those li.ipiess two weie sav'd in Vedn. 

Pop*. 


TO KEEP, OPiSERVE, FULFIL. 

These terms are synonymous in the 
moral sense of abiding by, and carrying 
info execution what is prescribed or set 
before one for his rule of conduct: to 
KEEP (v. To hold, keep) is simply to 
have by one in such manner that 
It shall not depart; to OBSERVE, 
in l..atin ohservo, compounded of ob 
aiwl servo, signifying to keep in one's 
view, to fix one’s attention, is to keep 
with a steady attention; to FULFIL 
(?’. To accomphsh) is to keep to the end 
or to the full intent. A day is either 
kejU or observed .* yet the former is not 
only a more familiar term, but it like¬ 
wise implies a much less solemn act 
than the latter; one must add, there¬ 
fore, the mode in which it is kei)t, by 
saying that it is kejd holy, k(pt sacred, 
or kept Us a day of l)ll•a^ure ; the term 
observe, however, implies always that it 
IS kejd reli"ioiisly : we may keep, but 
we do not (^serve a hirlh-day ; we keep 
or observe the sabbath. 

Wt'llnesdavti and Fridays were the duvs Aept in 
the (fleck church for more solemn tasU. 

V\ HEATLKT. 

The A^iosUcs and piirailive (.'lirisvians coutiuucd 
to obterre the same hours of prayer w iiU Uie Jew s. 

W in A 1 LEY. 

To kcej} marks simply a perseverance 
or continuance in a thing; a man ktejfs 
Ills word if he do not depart from it: to 
observe marks fidelit) and consideration: 
we observe a rule when we are careful 
to he guided by it: to /utjil marks the 
perfection and consummation of that 
which one has kept: s^ofuljil a promise 
by acting in strict conformity to it. 

It is u gient sin to swear unto a siu, 

But greater mu to keep a siiilul oalh. SlIAKSPXAB*. 

He wub so strict in the olwtri'fl/ion of his word 
and proiiii.-e Uf a roinniandei, that he could not Im) 
persuaded to st.iy iii the We..t, wheu he luund it not 
III his |Mtwei to pci form the agiecment he hud made 
w'lth Dorchester. Clahemnin. 

You might have seen this {loor child arrived at an 
age to fklJilaW your lioiies, and then you might have 
lost hiin. Gbay. 

KEEPING, CUSTODY. 

keeping (v. Tb keep, hold) is, as 
before, the general term. CUSTODY 

2 M 
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in Latin custodia and custos, in all pro¬ 
bability from cti9'a care, because care 
is particularly recjuired in keeping: the 
first of these terms is, as before, the 
most fjeneral in its sifjnification: the 
latter is more frequent in its use. The 
keeping amounts to little more than 
having purposely in one's possessum; 
but custody is a particular kind of keeji- 
ing^ for the purpose of preventing an 
escape: inanimate objects may be in 
one's keeping; but a prisoner, or tliat 
wliich is in danger of getting away, is 
placed in custody: a person has in his 
keeping that which he values as the 
property of an absent friend ; the officers 
of justice get into their custody those 
who have offended against the laws, or 
such property as has been stolen. 

Lite !inil all its enjoyments would bo scaite wtuth 
\\w keeping, li v,Ci were nudur u jieipetual die.id of 
JoMii^ tlieni. Sei-CJ a j ok. 

Piioi wiia sufTeied t(J live in his own house under 
tlio rustody o( a mesiseiiger, until he was examined 
beiure a conunittee of the I’rivv Council. Joiinscn. 

TO KILL, MUKDiat, ASSASSINATE, 
SLAY, OK SLAUGHTER. 

KILL, in Saxon cyelan, Dutch kelan^ 
is jirobably connected with the Low 
German killen to torment, the Icelaiidi.^h 
quella to stifle, and our quell. MUR¬ 
DER, in German mord, &c. is con¬ 
nected with the Latin mors death. 
ASSASSINATE signifies to kill after 
the manner of’ an assassin ; which word 
probabU comes from the Levant, where 
a prince of the Arsacides or assassins, 
who was called the old man of the moun¬ 
tains, lived in a castle between Antioch 
and Damascus, and brought up \oung 
men to lie in wait lor passengers. 
SLAY or SLAUGHTER, in German 
schlagen, &c. comes probably from 
liegen U) lie, signifying to lay low. 

To kill is the general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away 
iife; to murder is to kill with open vio¬ 
lence and injustice; to assassinate i^ to 
murder by surprise, or by means, of 
lying in wait; to slayi^ to kill in battle: 
to kill is applicable to men, animals, 
and also vegetables; to murder and 
assassinate to men only; to slay mostly 
to men, but sometimes to animals; to 
slaughter only to animals in the proper 
sense, but it may be applied to men in 
the improper sense, when they are 
killed like brutes, cither as to the 
numbers or to the manner of killing 
them. 


Tite fipiff juuiiff hem w-fm liad overcome the 
Ciinatii. bfiiii. upbraided by liis sisler for haviiiff 
slmn her lu\ei, ia the hei^iit of hi» ruMUitmeiit hdH 
tier. Aduisuk. 

Murdrrs and executions are always tiaiiMicted 
beliiiid the scenes iii the French the.itie. Axi.isdn. 

The women interposed w ilh so many prayers aiitl 
entreaties that they i.reveiited the mutii.il lUtnghitr 
which threatened the Itomans und the Salaiies' 

AnuisoN. 

On this vain hope, adulterers, thieves lely 

And to this altar vile assassins tly. J lntns. 


KIM), SI'Eun s, SORT. 

KIND, like the German /f/z/f/achild, 
comes from tlie Gothic keinan, Snxoii 
cennan to beget, which answers to th(‘ 
Latin gigno, wlieneo genus, ami llie 
Greek yzi'oc a kind. SI*ELIES, in 
Latin sj)eries, from sjierio to behold, 
signifies literally the form or appearanee, 
and in an extended sense tliat which 
comes under a pariieular form. SOR1’, 
in Latin sors a lot, signifies that which 
constltu^e^ a particul.ir lot or parcel. 

Kind i\x\i\ species uie both employed 
in their pnqier sense: sort has been 
diverted from its otiginal meaning by 
colloquial use: hind is properly em¬ 
ployed for animate objects, parUcularh 
for mankind, and improfieily for luoial 
objects; spi‘cies i.s a fcim used by pbi- 
losopbers, classim: things according to 
their external or internal propiTlie.s. 
Kind, as a term in \ulg.>r use, has a 
less (lefiniUj meaning than sperirs, \\ Inch 
serses to form the groumKvoik of sil¬ 
ence: we diseriminale things in a lo se 
or general manner by say mg that they 
arc of ihe animal or vegetable kind ; of 
the canine or feline kind; but we dis¬ 
criminate them precisely if we say that 
they arc a sj>eries of the arbutus, of the 
pomegranate, of the dog, the horse, and 
the like. By the same rule we may 
speak of a species of madness, a species 
of fever, and the like ; because diseases 
have been brought under a systematic 
arrangement: but on the other hand, 
we should speak of a kind of language, 
a/fiw/of feeling, a kind of influence; 
and in similar cases where a general re¬ 
semblance is to be expressed. 

All nn(>ruteful neriw.u ih a kind or tliorout'hfaie 
ur cumraou newer liir the {'ood tilings of the w ot hi to 
pansiulo. Soinii. 

If the French alionUl tniccecd in wtuit they pro- 
|)Ofie, anil < atablibh a deniocrary in n country cucuin- 
stunced like Fruiire, the\ will cKtiibliHh n very biid 
l{overnni)-nt, u vety bud speaes of tyiaiiiiy. Hukkk. 

Sort may be used for either kind or 
species; it does not necessarily imply 
any aflinity, or common property in tlie 
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objects hut simple assemblage, pro¬ 
duced as it were by sors, chance : Iieneo 
we speak of such sort of fulks or people; 
such sort of practices; diiierent sorts 
of grain ; the various sorts of mer¬ 
chandises; and in similar cases where 
things are sorted or brought together, 
rather at the option of the person, than 
according to the nature of the thing. 

Tli»* French m-ule and rccoidcd a sm-t of in-^ti- 
tiUc, uiid di.'csi ofuuarchy, called th*; ut in tii 

ItUKKi-. 

KINDKFI), KKLATIONSHIP, AFFI- 
MTV, CON SANG UlMTY. 

The idea of a state in which persons 
are placed wiih regard to each other is 
com nil ill to all these terms, which differ 
pnnc 4 )ail> in the nature of this state. 
KINDllED signifies th.it of being of 
the s.jni(‘ htn or/f/W(/,\ Kind). RKEA- 
'i'lONSIIll* signifies tliat of holding a 
neanh* ridation than otheis (r. To con- 
in'rf). AFFINITY U\ AJfunttj) 
lie>» that of being utlined or eonimg close 
to each otlier's boundaries. CONSAN¬ 
GUINITY, trom sanguis the blood, 
signifies that of having the same blood. 

The kin Ired is the most general slate 
here t*xpressod: it may embrace all 
iiLuikiiid, or refer to particular fanidies 
or communities; it depends upon pos¬ 
sessing the common property of huma¬ 
nity : the philanthropist claims kindred 
with all who are unfortunate, when it 
IS in his power to relieve them, ii’e- 
fationdiip a state le.ss general than 
kinifred^ but more extended than either 
iijfinitij oT consangumiiy; it applies to 
partK'ular families onl), but it applies 
to all of the same family, whether re¬ 
motely or distantly related. Affinity 
denotes a close le/ationskip, whether 
of an artificial or a natural kind : theie 
IS an affinity between the husband and 
the wife in consequence of the marriage 
tic; and there is an affinity between 
tho-e who descend from the same pa- 
reiiis or relations in a direct line. Con¬ 
sanguinity is, strictly speaking, this 
latter species of descent; and the term 
*s mostly employed in all questions ot 
law respectitig descent and inheritance. 

Tliongh SL'purattrd ftom my kindred by httb* m<m' 
Ilian half a century of railesi 1 knou as little of their 
cuucerug aa if oceans nutl cuuliu‘jts were bi'tween 
tin- Cowrru 

'fhe wisdom of our Cn'ator hath linked us by tli« 
tics of natural ufTection; first, to our fnnulies* and 
children; next, to our brothers, relations, and frieuds 
Ulaci(8T«>wk 


Consanguintlt/ or relation by blood, and affinity oi 
relation by mniriaKe, are catiomful disabiluies (i< 
cuuti aet a mai riagej Bi.aOKhto.n k 

TO KNOW, liK ACQUAINTKD WITH. 

To KNOW is a general term; tc 
BE ACQUAINTED WITH is par¬ 
ticular (/;. Acquaintance). We may 
know things or persons in \ arious w ay s, 
we may know them by name onl} ; or 
we may know their internal propertie.-^ 
or characters; or we may hiinply know 
their figure; we may know them by 
report, or we may know them by a di¬ 
rect iiiterc lUi’he : one is acquainted with 
either a person or a toiiig, only in u 
direct manner, and liy an immediate 
intercourse in one s ow’n ])crsoii. We 
know a man to be good or bad, \irtuous 
or \icious, by being a witness to his 
actions; ve become acquainted with 
him b) frequeiitl) being in Ins coiiipan} 

Is tb«*i.* no t«'m]> rate region e in be h/tnu u, 

HetMiM then lii^'id and out toiii . /one' 

Couht we ui-t wake Ironi ttial ietii>ii.:u ikeam, 
but Ui be ie-.ll. ^s 111 a M.use ex'.ietiie ' l)i .so \m. 

Hut how shall I i-v|iie»s ni> arcM.ioh Ibr rii\ bill* 
ho), who became uct/uuiitli a u U suriow us mm.i 
a<» he w Us eupuble ot retlectiou 

Ml i.moih'b Li iTi-iih it Firi' t.. 

KNOWI.KDGF. SCirNCr, I,i:\HM.'<;, 
LK UDITIO.N. 

KNOWLEDGE sunilies the tiling 
known. SCIENCE, in Latin 
fioin scio to kn.iw', has the same oriLrinal 
meaning. LE.VRNTNG, from harn, 
.Signifies tile thing learned. ERI DI- 
TION. in Latin eradiii->, comes iroin 
erudio to bring out ol‘a slate of rudei es«- 
or ignorance, that is, the bringing ml i 
a state of pertec ion. 

Knowledge A gtmeral term whieu 
simply implies tlie thing known: science, 
learning, and eruditi oi are modes of 
knowled^ie qualified b\ some collateral 
idea : science is a s> stematic species of 
knowledge w hich coUvists of rule and 
order; learning is that species oil know¬ 
ledge which one derives from schools, 
or through ihe medium of I'crsonal in¬ 
struction: erudition is scholastic Awo/r- 
Icdge obtained by profound research : 
knowledge atimits of cver\ po.ssible de¬ 
gree, and is expressh opposed to igno¬ 
rance ; science, learning, and erudition 
arc positively high degrees knowledge. 

The attainment of knowledge is. of 
itself, a pleasure, independent of tlie 
many extrinsic, advantages which it 
brings to every individual, according to 
*2 M 2 
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the station of ♦ife in which he is placed; 
the pursuits of have a peculiar 

interest for men of a peculiar turn. 
Learning is less dependent on the 
genius, than on the will of the indivi¬ 
dual; men of moderate talents have 
overcome the deficiencies of nature, by 
labor and perseverance, and have ac¬ 
quired such stores of learning as ha\e 
raised them to a respectable station in 
the republic of letters. Profound erwH- 
tion is obtained but by few ; a retentive 
memory, a patient industry, and «leep 
penetration, are requisites for t»ne who 
aspires to the title of an erudite man. 
Knowledge, in the unqualified and uni¬ 
versal sense, is not always a good; we 
may have a knowledge of e\il as well as 
good: science is good as far as it is 
founded upon exjierience; learning is 
more generally and practically useful to 
the morals of men than science: erudi¬ 
tion is always good, as it is a profound 
knowledge of what is worth know ing. 

Can hmwledije liaNC ik* but must ad\ance 

So far, to make us wish lor ijfiiorance? Denham. 

O sacri'd i'0<*sy, thou spirit of Homan ait^. 

The soul of sciettce, and the queen of souls. 

B. .Tonson. 

As learning advanced,- now words w«*Te sidopUMl 
into our laii^ua^o, but 1 think with little iinpruve- 
nieat of the art of tr.inslation. Johnson. 

Two of the French clergy with whom I passed mv 
evenings were men of deep eruditwn Bvkke 


L. 

TO LABOR, TAKK PAINS OK TROl^- 
BLE, USE ENDEAVOR. 

LABOR, in Latin labor, comes, in 
all probability, from labn to falter or 
faint, because labor causes faintness. 
To TAKE PAINS is to expose ones 
self to pains; and to T.AKE the 
TROUBLE is to impose trouble c>n 
one’s .self. ENDEAVOR {v. To en¬ 
deavor). 

The three first terms suppose the ne- 
re.Hsity ft»r a painful exeition : but to 
labor expresses more than to take pains, 
and this more than to trouble; to use 
endeavor excludes every idea of pain or 
inconveuu*nce: great diflicuities must 
be coniiuered; great perfection or cor¬ 
rectness requires pains . a concern to 
please will gi\e trouble; but we use 
wherever any object i.s t> be 
obtained, or any duty to be performed. 


To labor is either a corporeal oi a 
mental action; to take pains is princi¬ 
pally an effort of the mind or the atten¬ 
tion ; to take trouble is an effort either 
of the body or mind : a faithful minister 
of the Gospel laboi’s to instil Christian 
principles into the minds of his audience, 
and to heal all the breaches which ihe 
angry passions make between them - 
when a child is properly sensible of the 
value of improvement, he will lake the 
utmost pains to jirofit by the instruction 
of the master: be who is too iiuitdcnt 
io fake \\ni trouble to make his wishes 
known to tho'^e who w'ould compiv wiib 
them, canni't expect others to trouble 
themselves w ith inquiring into his ne- 
c€*ssities: a good name is of such value 
to every man that he ought to use his 
best endeavors to preserve it unble¬ 
mished. 

They nhc Jew*.) wi^re f.uii to ttihr /mii'iit to rid 
lhemM*lve<i of tluui happineHs ; and it cost them la¬ 
bour ami violence to Inuiome niiscrubla. Soni h. 

A goiMl conscience liiilh always eniiug)i to leward 
ilsell, though the succchh lull not out iiccoiding to 
the merit ol the entlanxiur. Howi m. 

LABYRINTH, MAZE 

Intricacy is common to both the 
objects expressed bv these terms; but 
the term LAB\ RINTH has it to a 
much greater extent than MAZE: tlio 
labyrinth, from the Greek Xa^hipivOog, 
was a work of antujuity w Inch surpas.sed 
the maze in the same proportion as tlie 
ancients surpassed the moderns in all 
other works of art; it was constructed on 
so prodigious a scale, and w’lth so many 
windings, that when a person was onee 
entered, he could not find his way out 
without the assistance of a clue or 
thread. Maze, probably from the Suxon 
mase a gulf, is a modern term for a 
similar structure on a smaller scale, 
which is frequently made by way of or¬ 
nament in large gardens. From the 
proper meaning of ihe two wortls we 
may easily see the ground of their me- 
tapboricul applicaiion : political and po¬ 
lemical disciis'.ions are compared lo a 
labyrinth; because the mind that is 
once entangled in them is unable lo 
extricate itself by any etforts of its own: 
on the other hand, that perplexity and 
confusion into which the mind is thrown 
by unexpected or inexplicable events, is 
termed a maze; heeause, for the time. 
It IS bereft of its power to pursue its 
ordinary functions of recollection and 
comhiuutiun. 
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From the slow mistress of the scliotil. F.xpeneuce, 
And her nsHi.-taiit. puusiiif^, pjih* Distrust, 

Piiiclmse a clear cliu* to lead Ins youth 

Through ser|ieutnie ol)lii|uitie8 of human hie. 

And llie duik lahyiinth nl huHmn huaits. YotTN®. 
To measur’d mites whilst they advance, 
lie ui wild tmiza shall lead the tlaniM. 

CVMBERl.ANO. 


LAND, COUNTUY. 

LAND, in German land, &e., con¬ 
nected with hun and Itnc^ sijfnifies an 
oiten, even sjtace, and rtjfers stnclly to 
the carl It. COUNTllY, in French 
rnntt'Ce, from con and terra, signifies 
lands ud joimni^ so as to form one por¬ 
tion. The term land, therefore, in its 
proper sen^e, excludes the idea of hahi- 
talion ; tlie term countr;/ excludes that 
of the eailh, or ihe parts of which it is 
composed : hence we spi*ak of the land, 
as rich or poor, accordm*; to what it 
\ lelds: of a country, as rich or poor, 
accordmt^ to w hat Us mhaintants pos¬ 
sess ; so, 111 like manner, we say. the 
land IS ploui^lied or jiiepared for re¬ 
ceiving the jirain ; ora man’s land, for 
the {^rouiiil which he possesses or occu¬ 
pies: but the counirtf is cuUivated; 
the country is under a mutd go\ernment; 
or a man’s country is dear to lum. 

litMis’d h\ the pimcc of .ur, the whirlwunN sweep 
l In* smye, .tnd plunyo hi8 t.ilhci ui tin* deep. 

I'tu'ii lull at;aiiii!>t ihi* ('iitiiish they in.ir, 

.\nd two rtch siiipwrecki bless the lucky hlune. 

Pope. 

M e love our country as the seat of rtdiftion. Ii- 
ln*Hy. and laws. IIlaiii. 

Ill an extended ajiplication, howeter, 
these words mat be put for one another: 
the word land may sometimes be ]nit 
lor any portion of land that is under a 
government, as the /u/n/t)f hln'i'ty ; and 
country may be jnit fvir any spot of 
earlli or hue of country, together with 
that which is upon it; as a ncli country. 

^^IM art* fttill in ihi* Inn I uf lln* li\ing. .iml h.i\i- all 
lh<* nic.ins that can he d*‘Mn*d. w hctchy ti> pifXi’itt 
yoiii lallm},'into cundpiniiutuni. 'jD\KunM>«. 

The lU'h iountn/ fmm th«*nce to Purtiei ntvcred 
with imhh* hoiiseH and gardrilN, ajipeaiui;.' tuiK a 
rtiutiuu.iimn yl lh.*ciiy. Hkwxi'n^. 

LA.N(irA(Ji:, TONDDF, SPllKCIf, 
IDIO.M, DlALKrr. 

LANGlJA(iK, from the Latin lingua 
H lONGlJE, sigiiifie*', like the word 
tongue, that wdiich is sptdien bv the 
tongue. SPEECH is the act of speak¬ 
ing, or the word spoken. IDIOM, in 
Latin idioma, Greek fioni icioi; 

ttroprius, proper, or peculiar, sigiiiHes a 
peculiar mode of speak.ng. DIALECT, 


in Latin dialectica, Greek SiaXtKriKri, 
from l^iaXtyoyai to speak in a distinct 
manner, signifies a distinct mode of 
speech. 

All these terms mark the manner of 
expressing our thoughts, but under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. Language is the 
most general term in its ineamng and 
application ; it conveys the general idea 
without any modification, and is applied 
to other modes of expression, besides 
that of words, and to other objects be- 
sulcs persons ; the language of the eyes 
frcipiently supplies the place of that of 
the tttngue; the deaf and dumb use 
the language of signs ; birds aiul beasts 
are supposed to have their peculiar lan¬ 
guage: tongue, speech, and the other 
U'rms, are a])plicahle only to human 
beings. I.angiiage is either written or 
spoken: but a tongue is concei\e<l of 
mostly as something to he spoken: 
whence we speak of one's mother tongue. 

Nor <lo tlu-y Ini',! tlu-ir touffur aloUi*, 

liiu 8|»«‘.ik .1 luuijunyr ul then own Swirr 

Wh.Uif wt* could diHC-uiiM* witli ]u*oplp of all ihe 
iiatioiis ujam the c.irlti lu tlicir own inotlicr tungni’f 
1 nl w»* know Je»U8 Chiist, also, we ^li* u)d be lo-.t 
lur ever. l^^^l.Rll>o^. 

Sjteech is an abstract term, implying 
either the power of uUcring articulate 
sounds: as when we speak of the gift 
of Sfteech, which is denied to tho-'C wiio 
are dumb: or the w'ords themselves 
which arc spoken ; as when we speak 
of tile parts oi speech : or the puiTieular 
mode of expressing one’s self; as that a 
man is known by his syteerh. Jdtoni 
and dialect are not properly u langiMtge, 
but the properties of tanguage: idioui 
Is the peculiar const met ion and turn of 
a language, which distinguishes U allo- 
gether from others: it is that which 
enters into tiie eomposition of the lan¬ 
guage,‘Awd cannot he separated friun it. 

W l.«Mi a/>»c*cA h enudoyed only as the voh ch* of 
f.iUi'hoiMi, every niaii luust disuiiia* himselt lioni 
< tiwtS. ' JUB.NSUN. 

Tju* la'tgu ige of this gn*.it pta*t is sometimes 
olt..euted l>y uhl words, ti.in!,(K>siln>us, and fou-ii'u 

tJ.oin\ * Addison. 

A dialect is that which is engrafied 
on a language by the inhaLitants of 
particular parts of a country, and ad¬ 
mitted by its writers and learned men 
to form an incidental part of the lun- 
guage ; us the dialects w hich originated 
with tiie loniaiis, the Athenian.*,, the 
/Eolians, and w'ere afterw’urds amalga¬ 
mated into the Greek longue. Whence 
the word dialect may be extended 
ill its application to denote any peculiar 
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LARGE. 


LAST. 


manner of speech adopted by any com¬ 
munity. 

JCvery art has its dialect, uncouth an<l ungrateful 
to all whom custtim lias not reconciloil to its soiiml. 

JOHNSUK. 

LARGE, WIDE, BROAD. 

LARGE iv. Great) is ajtplied in a 
general way to express every dimension; 
it implies not only abundance in solid 
matter, but also freedom in the space, 
or extent of a plane superficies. WIDE, 
in German weit, is most probably con¬ 
nected with the French vide and the 
Latin viduus empty, sijjfnif} injr properly 
an empty or open space unincumbered 
by any obstructions. BROAD, in Ger¬ 
man breift probably comes from the 
noun brety a board; because it is the 
peculiar properly of a board, that is to 
say, it is the width of what is particu¬ 
larly long. Many things are large^ but 
not wide; as a large town, a circle, 
a large ball, a large nut: other things 
are both large and wide; as a large 
fiehl, or a wide field : a large house, or 
a wide house: but the field is said to be 
large from the quantity of ground it 
contains ; it is said to be wide botli than 
it.>s figure, and tlu‘ exti nt of its space in 
the cross directions; in like manner, a 
house is large I’rom its extent m all di¬ 
rections ; it IS said to be w/d“ from the 
extent which it runs in ii< nt: some 
things are said to he adde whicli are 
not denominated large; that is, either 
such things as have less bulk and quan¬ 
tity than extent of plane surtiiee; as 
aW-wide cloth, a wide »)j)ening, a wide 
entrance, and the hki*: or such as have 
an extent of space only one way ; as a 
tvide road, a wide path, a iride passage, 
and the like. What is broad is in 
sen>6, and niostlv in application, wnir, 
hui i\ai vice versa : a ribbon [abroad; 
a ledge is broad; a ditch is broad ; a 
plank is broad; the brim of a hat is 
broad; or the border of aii)thing is 
broad: on the other hand, a mouth is 
widcy hut not broad; ujiertures in ge¬ 
neral are wide but not broad. I urge is 
opposed to small; wide to close ; broad 
to narrow. In the moral application, 
we speak of largeness in regard to hbe 
rality ; wideww^ broad oiilv in the figu- 
raiive sense of space or size : as a wide 
difi’erence ; or a broad line of distinction. 

Shull griefcontrart the Inrijffnr-s of ilia! rifart, 
lu which nor Irui noi .mgei Ims a p.ii I' U AU Hi 

IVule w.i>» lh<‘ wouiitl 

Hut KUdileiily will) lli-,li jiU ,i t,|, heal’.I 

M ii-ijh 


The tmder n mail's comforts pxtoixl, the broadf 
is the mark which he spreads to the arrows of inis 
lortiine. Blaih 

LARGELY, COPIOUSLY, FULLY. 

LARGELY (r. Great) is here taken 
in the moral sense, and, if the derivation 
given of it be true, in the most proper 
sense. COPIOUSLY comes from the 
Latin copia plenty, signifying in a plen¬ 
tiful degree. FULLY signifies in ajull 
degree ; to the fult extent, as far as it 
can reach. 

Quantity is the idea ex^iressed in 
common by all these terms ; but largeh/ 
has always a reference to the freedom 
of the will in the agent; copionslf/ (pia- 
lilies actions tliat arc done by inanimate 
objects; fnlhj fjoalifies the actions of a 
rational agent, but it denotes a degree 
or extent whicli cannot be siirpasM*d. 
A person deals largehj in things, or he 
drinks large draughts; nrers are co 
piously sup])lied in rainy seasons; a 
person is fully satisfied, or fully pre- 
])ared. A bountiful Pro\idenee has 
distributed his gifts largely among his 
creature^ : blood llows cojaously IVom a 
deep wound wlien it is first made : w lien 
a man is not fully convinced of his own 
insulliciency, he is not prejiarod to listen 
to the counsel of others. 

There is one very faul’y method of dr.iw mg iij) the 
hiWii, that IS, when the case m iaryrli/ set |..ith in 
the preauible. Hai on 

'I’he }iiutlis with wjiie tlie t nfunus gobh-ts ernwii’d, 
And pleas’d dispense the flow mg howls atouiul 

Pmo 

Every word (in the llihle) is so weight) th.it it 
ought to he carefiiny roii-ideieil h) ,il) that ile'.ite 
JuUi/ to understand the sense. iU vi Kio'ih. 

LAST, LATE.ST, FI>AL, (M.Tl.MA'IE. 

LAST and LATEST, both from lafr, 
in German letze, is connected tviih the 
Greek XonrOof and Xhttw to lea\e. signi 
fling left or remaining. FINAL, r. 
Final. ULTIM.'VTE comes troni a! 
timuH the last. 

Last nmX ultimate respect‘the onUi 
of ‘'Uecession : latest respects the oidt r 
of time ; final respects the coiiipb tioii ol 
an object. What is last or ultimate 
succeeded by nothing else: what is 
latest is succeeded at no great interv.il 
of time; what is final requirt's to lie 
succeeded by nothing else. The last 
is opposed to the first; the ultimate is 
di.stinguished from that which imme¬ 
diately prec'etles it; the latest is opposed 
to the eui best; ihe J>nal is op|)osed to 
the intruduelory or beginning. A ])er- 
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i(»n 8 Iasi words are those by which one 
is guided ; his ultimate, object is some¬ 
times remote or concealed from the 
view; a conscientious man remains firm 
to his principles to his latest breath; 
the final determination of diiricult mat¬ 
ters requires caution. .Iealou'% people 
strive not to be the last m an\thing; 
tlie latest intelligence \ihieh a man 
gets of his country is acceptable to one 
who is in di.stant quarters of tlie globe; 
It rcquiies resolution to take a final 
leave of those whom one holds near and 
dear. 

'I'hc >.u]>ri‘tne Autliorof our being li.e^ h«i formed 
the siiul lit man tluit iiolliing htil liiiusekt ran Im‘ its 
ina, udeipiate, and [iruper liiip{iinebs. Ainusov. 

Our first paient transgressed the gracious law 
wfiuh was gi\cn iiim an the condition of life, and 
toeieh) iiivol\<‘<l himself and all his eiiildien to the 
Uh d generations, in guilt, iniseiy, and luiti. 

ninni*i.i*«. 

I'lmi' causes lie more bare and ojien to our .-b- 
veit.ition, as tlieie are often a greater \ariet\ that 
belong lo the same eflect. Ai>i)i»o.sh 

Till* utl mn*e end of man is the en.oyment of (iud, 
le oU'lwhicIi be cannot form u wish. (iuoit. 


l,\S'ILY, AT LAST, AT I.PNf.lll. 

LAS ILV, like last ( v. Last), re^pect'. 
llic order of succession : AT LAST or 
A'l'LLNCiTil refer to wliat has pre¬ 
ceded. When a .sermon is (hvidetl into 
many heads, tlie term I'lst/y coiapre- 
lieiid.s the last divi.sion. Wfieii an allair 
Is settled alter much difiicult), it is said 
lo be at last settled : and if it be settled 
tiller a protriicled continuance, it is said 
lo i>e settled at length. 

/ opr Ifiiiii'u‘>« do toinciimc’i off r in wb'nh 

it man may wiikcilU make In', foriuin’ wiilimit 1> .it 
Ilf ti iiipoial d image In siieh caNe*. what re-.traiiil 
ilo tne\ he Uinlei who hate no reg.ild beyoiiU tlie 
gra\e? \ii|>im>n. 

.!( /nvf being satisfied they had nothing t ifeai they 
hionglil out ah iheir Cvirn eveiy day. Ano.so.s. 

.A neighlioniing king hull made war iifMin this fe- 
m.ile i» pahlie se\eral years wi(h taitmis sue ess,ami 
ul i-HtjVi. uterlhiew them in a \er\ gi-.il hatiie 

•Anmso.s. 


LAl’DAHI.r,, PKAIsKAVtU.’ I il^, 
t OM.M l-NDAHLi:. 

LAUDABLE, from the Latin lamia 
lo praise, is in sense literal!) IMIAISE- 
WORTllY, tliat is U'int/iri of ju'use, 
or to he prai.sed (r. 7’o j)rinse). (.'UM- 
MKNDABl^K signifies entitled to cam- 
nirndatian. 

Laudable is Usefi in a general appli- 
c.ilion ; pr<itseir a thy and eaininendtdde 
are applied to indi\iduals: things are 
fuadable m theiiiseU e**; they are praise¬ 


worthy or commendable in this or that 
person. That which is laiulable is en¬ 
titled to encouragement and genera! 
approbation ; an honest endeavour to he 
u.seful to one’s family or one's self is at 
all times laudable^ and will ensure the 
support of all good people. What is 
praiseworthy obtains the respect of all 
men : as all have temptations to do that 
which is wrong, the performance of one’s 
duty is in all ca.**es praiseworthy; but 
particularly so in those cases vvlicre it 
opposes one’s interests and inlcrferci 
with one’j> pleasures. What is cow 
able is not i qually important wiih t!ie 
two former ; it entitles a person onh lo 
a temporary or ])aiTial exjircssion of 
good whll and approbation ; the pertorin- 
ance of those minor and particular duties 
which belitiig to children and subordi¬ 
nate persons is in the proper sense com- 
mendable. 

Nothing ih more laudable thm an imimry afo*! 
triitli Ann.sos 

hi'K'ulf IS generally maih* uhc of lo l.iu.'h iiifti 
oic .1 % in Ilf an I goodby attacking Cl' tliuig 
fntiisnrurtht/ in human Ule. •Viipi'.o.v 

Ktlnuiiid W .illiT w.i<i Ixirri to a icry fair estate by 
lb - p.iMnioi,\ oi tiugaliu of .1 wi-e l.illu r ami mo- 
iliiM and he llioujlit it mi ('•nitui ftda U .in ad\.in- 
11”!* tii.it In* icsohed to improvi* it wi li In-, iilimvst 
Cilc ('l\KINj)O.N 

TO l.MTJH AT, KlDim.i:. 

I.,AUGH, through the niediuni of the 
S.i\ n hlahan, old German luhan. Greek 
come.** from the Hebrew luhak. 
with no variation in the meaning. 
DR'ULK from the Lilin nd>‘o, has tbe 
same original moaning. 

Hiilh these verbs are u.sed here in ilu* 
improper sense for laui^hter, blended 
willi more or less of contempt: but the 
former displav s iNelfh) the natural e\- 
pre-'Sion td the latter sliows 

itself h) a verbal e\pri*ssion; the former 
Is priMiuced h\ a tWlmg of mirth, on 
o'lsorving the real or .supposed weakness 
ol another; the latter is produced by a 
strong sense of tiie absurd or irrational 
in another: the former is more imme¬ 
diately directed to the person who has 
excited the feeling; the latter is more 
coniiiion)) produced by things than h\ 
prisons. We laugftat a person to iiis 
lace; but we ridicule his notions by 
writing or in the course of conversation 
we laugh at the individual; we ridicule 
that which is maintained by liini. 

Men Uiujjh at uuc auirtlicr b ri.»i. 


S w i»i 
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LAUGHABLE. 


LAWFUL. 


It is easy Tor a man who sits idle at liome and hns 
nobody to please but himself, to ridicule or censure 
the cotiimon piuctices of mankind. Jkntnb. 

LAUGHABLE, LUDICROUS, RIDICU¬ 
LOUS, COMICAL, OR COMIC, 
DROLL. 

LAUGHABLE sij^nifies excitinpr or 
fit to excite laughter. LUDICROUS, 
in Latin ludiccr or ludicrus from ludus 
a ^ame, signifies beloti^in^ to a game 
or sport. RIJ3ICULOUS exciting or 
fit to excite ridicule. 

Either the direct action of laufrhter 
or a corresponding sentiment is included 
in the signification of all these terms : 
they dilfer principally in the cause which 
produces the feeling; the lauf'hahle 
consists of objects in general whether 
personal or otherwise; the ludicrous 
and ridiculous have reference more or 
less to that which is personal. What is 
laughable may excite simple men mient 
independently of all personal reference, 
unless we admit what Mr. Hobbes, and 
alter him Addison, have maintained of 
all laughter, that it springs from pride. 
But without entering into tins nice 
que.stion, J am inclined to distinguish 
between the laughable which arises 
from the retlection of what is to our own 
advantage or pleasure, and that which 
arises Irom reflecting on what is to the 
disadvantage of another. The tricks of 
a monkey, or the humorous stories of 
wit, are laughable from the nature of the 
things themselves, without any appa¬ 
rent allusion, however remote, to any 
individual but the one whose senses or 
mind is gratified. The ludicrous and 
ridiculous are, however, species of the 
laughable which arise altogether from 
refleiding on that which is to the disad¬ 
vantage of another; but the ludicrous 
has in it less to the disadvantage of 
another than the ridiculous. It is pos¬ 
sible, therefore, for a person to be in a 
ludicrous situation without any kind of 
moral demerit, or the slightest dejire- 
ciation of his moral character; since 
that which renders his situation ludi¬ 
crous is altogether independent of hiin- 
»elf; or it becomes ludicrous only in the 
eyes of incompetent judges. “ Let an 
ambassador," says Mr. Pope, “ speak 
the best sense in the world, and deport 
himselt in the most graceful manner 
before a prince, yet if the tail of his 
shirt happen, as I havi* known il hiippeii 
to a very wise man, to bang out behind, 
more people wU’l (au^h at that than 


attend to the other.” This is the ludi¬ 
crous. The same can seldom be said of 
the ridiculous; for as this springs from 
positive moral causes, it reflects on the 
person to whom it attaches in a less 
questionable shape, and produces posi¬ 
tive disgrace. Persons very rarely ap¬ 
pear ridiculous without being really so ; 
and he who is really ridiculous justly 
excites contempt. 

Thej’ll not show tlieir tcetli in way of smile. 

Though Nestor hHe.ir the jest be laughable 

Srakspeakk. 

Till* action of the theatre, tliDugh modern states 
esteem it but ludicrous unless it be satinoul and 
bitini'. was earetully watched by the aucieiiU that it 
might iinjirove mankind in virtue. Bacon. 

Infelhr jmupertas has nothing in it more iutole- 
iabie.tit.ui this, ttiut it renders men rtdiruluus. 

South. 

DROLL and COMICAL are in the 
proper sense applied to things which 
cause laughter, as when we speak of a 
droll story, or a comical incident, or a 
COMIC song. The\ may be applied 
to the person ; but not so as to reflect 
disadvantageously on the individual, as 
in the foi mer terms. 

A comic subject loies an hunilde verse, 

’I'h\estes seorus it low and coinxc st\le. Roscommon. 

Ill the Atigiistiiie age itHeif, notwilh.tniidiug Uiu 
een^.iiieot llm.iee, they i>relei red the hm luitlMoiiery 
and drollery of Plautus to Uie delicacy of'I’ereiic** 

Wak'iun. 


LAWFUL, LEGAL. LEGITIMATE, 
LICIT. 

LAWFUL, from law, LEGAL or 
LEGITIMATE, from the Latin lex, 
all signify, in the proper sense, belonging 
to law. They differ tliere.fore according 
to the senate of the word late; lawful 
respects the law in general defim^d or 
undefined ; Injal respects only the law of 
tlie land wliich is dehned ; and legitimate 
respects the laws or rules of science as 
well as civil matters in general. LKdT, 
from the Latin licet to be allowed, is 
used only to characterize the moral 
quality of actions : the lairful properly 
implies conformable to or enjoined by 
law; the legal what is in the form or 
after the manner of law, or binding by 
law: it is not lawful to coin money 
with the king’s stamp; a marriage was 
formerly not legal in England which 
was not solemnized according to the 
rites of the established church : men’s 
passions im{>el them to do many things 
which are unlawful or illicit; their ig¬ 
norance leads them into many things 
which are illegal or illegitiinale. As a 
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good citizen and a true Christian, every 
man will be anxious to avoid every 
thing which is unlawful i it is the busi¬ 
ness of the lawyer to define what is 
le^al or illegal: it is the business of 
the critic to define what is legitimate 
V'Tse in poetry ; it is the business of the 
linguist to define the legitimate use of 
words: it is the business of the moralist 
to point out what is illicit. 

Accordiat; to tliis spiritual doctor of politics, if his 
majesty does not owe his crown to tliu choice of his 
people, lie ts iiu lawful king. ItURKfi.. 

.Swift’s mental powers declined till (1741) it was 
found necessary that/cya/ (>uardianb bhould he ap- 
jaiiiited to his person and fortune. Johnson. 

ITpon the whole, 1 have sent this myoflTsprin" into 
the woild in as decent a ilress as I was able; a legiti¬ 
mate one I am snie it is. Mooue. 

The King of Prussia charged some of the ofTicc'rs, 
Ins piisoneis, with maiutuining an tllteit coire. 
8|K>iiiiunce. Smollett. 


TO LVY OR TAKE HOLD OF, CATCH, 
SEIZE, SNATCH, GRASP, GRIPE. 

To LAY or TAKE HOLD OF is 
here the gtMierie expression • it denotes 
simply getting into one's po.ssession, 
which is the common idea in the signi¬ 
fication of all these terms, which ditfer 
ill regard to the motion in which the 
action is performed. To CATCH is to 
lay hM of with an effort. To SEIZE 
is to lay hold of with violence. To 
SN.ATCH is to lay hold of hy a sndilcn 
clfort. One is said to lay hold <f that 
on w Inch one places his hand ; he takes 
hold of that which he secures in his 
hand. We lay hold of anything when 
we see it falling: we take hold of any¬ 
thing when w'e wish to lift it up ; we 
catch what attempts to escape ; we seize 
it when it makes resistance ; we snatch 
that which we are particularly afraid of 
not getting otherwise. A pci’Min who 
is fainting lays hold of the lirst thing 
which conies m his way ; a sick person 
or one that wants support takes hold of 
another’s arm in walking; various ar¬ 
tifices are employed to catch animals; 
the wild beasts of the forest seize their 
prey the moment they come within their 
reach : it U the rude sport of a schoolboy 
to snatehoai of the hand ol‘another that 
which he is not willing to let go. 

Somt'timeH it liap|>eiis tlmt a rorn slijis out of their 

J inws, whtMi they (the ants) me i limhing up; they 
ake kalfl uf it again when they can tlud it, otheiwise 
they look for another. Aniu i'V. 

One great genius oaen catches the flame fiom iiu- 
Ahwsjon. 


Furious he said, and tow’rd the Grecian erew, 
tJ&Hz'dhj the crest) th’ unhappy warrior utew. 

Pope 

The hungry harpies fly. 

They snatch the meat, defiling all they And. 

Drydfn 

To lay hold is to get in the posses¬ 
sion. To GRASP and to GRIPE sig¬ 
nify to have or keep in tlie possession ; 
an eagerness to keep or not to let go is 
expressed by that of grasping ; a fearful 
anxiety of losing and an earnest desire 
of keeping is expressed by the act of 
griping. When a famished man lays 
hold of food, he grasps it, from a con¬ 
vulsive kind of fear lest it should leave 
him: when a miser lays hold o/*money, 
he gripes it from the love he bears to 
It, and the fear he has that it will be 
taken from him. 

lakf* a miser midst his store. 

Who grasps and grasps till he can hold no more. 

Dkydkn. 

They gripe their oaks; and every ]»anting breast 
Is rais'd by turns with hope, b> turns with fear de- 
press'd. Drvuen. 

TO LEAD, CONDUCT, GUIDE. 

LEAD, in Saxon leden, I.rf)w German 
leiden, is connected with the old Ger¬ 
man left a uay, signifung to put in the 
way, or help m one’s way. CON DUCT, 
Latin condnrlus, participle of conduco 
or con or cum with, and duco to lead., 
signifies to bring with one. GUIDE, 
in French guider^ Saxon wiian or 
wisan, German, &c. weisen to show, 
signifies to show the way. 

All thei-e terms are employed to de¬ 
note the inrtuence which a person has 
over the movements or actions of some 
person. To letul is an unqualified ac¬ 
tion : one leads by helping a jicrson 
onttard in any manner, as to /ca^/a child 
h} the hand, or to lead a person through 
a wood hy going htdore him. To con¬ 
duct and guiiU> are ditlerent modes of 
leading, the former hy Mrtue of one's 
office or authority, the latter hy one’s 
knowledge or power; as to conduct an 
army, or to conduct a person into the 
presence of another; to guide a tra¬ 
veller in an unknown country. These 
words may therefoi*e be applied to the 
same objects; a general leiuh an army, 
inasmuch as he goes before it into the 
field; he conducts an army, inasmuch 
as he directs its operations; the stable- 
boy leads the horses to water; the 
coachman guides the horses in a car¬ 
riage. 

Tin* slu'phcid’s going bofoic the sheep, ard leadtng 
them to pure waters art’ vcrclaut pastures 's a very 
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btrildni; awd beuulifiil reiiu*«!eiitalion of God’s pre- 
veutiiic grHfe a«id coiitiuunl help. Shjiphkbd. 

waited some time itt expeetatien of the next 
\Mirih\ who came in with a j»reat retinue of hia 
loiianii whose names I could not learn, most, of them 
beinj,'nali\e8 of t'aithatfe. The p<*rson thus ton- 
iurted, who was Hannibal, seemed much disturlied. 

Adoimin 

His omde, as faithful fiom that day 

A.s Henperus. that Icadh the sun his w'uy. Fairfax. 

Conduct and guide may also be ap¬ 
plied in this sense to inanimate objects; 
as the pilot conducts the vessel into the 
port, the steersman guides a vessel by 
the help of the rudder. 

When smooth old ocean and each ".loim’s ash ep, 

'1 hen ii^iiorance may ploiii>h the w.iteij deep. 

Hut wln‘ii the demon of the teiiipest i.i\e, 

Skill must cundurt the vessel through the wave. 

(iHAlNOl'n. 

No more—hut h.isten to thy tasks at home, 

Thoie (jutde the spindle and iliiect the h.om I’oi'K 

In the moral application of these 
terms, persons may lead or guid(' o her 
Iiersons, but they conduct ihiuf^s; as to 
lead a person into a course of life; to 
guide him in a course of reading or 
study; to conduct a laWhUit, or any 
particular business. To lead heinji^ a 
matter of purely personal influence may 
bo either ior the benefit or injury of the 
person led. 

fan knowle(l>«e lia\e no hound, but must luhance 
.S> hit to make iHwi'h toi lynoiance^ 

And laliier in the daik »o Kiopo our w.iy 

Than led by a I.iImi f'liide to err hv <ia\. Ui-niiam. 

To conduct^ suppo^inf'judgment and 
manas;ement, and to guide, supposing 
superior intelligeiiee, are always taken 
in the good sense, unless otherwise 
qualified. 

He HO conducted the affairs of the kingdom, that he 
maile the reigu ofu \cry weak prime most happv to 
the English. Loud Lyt i lk'i on 

Itnotnda. Oh I iliis sepiiiutiun 

Hus made you dealer, if it eun he so. 

Than you were e\er to me, you apjiear 
Like <1 kind star to my henighteil step 
'I'o guide me on my way to hajipiness. Southkrn. 

Things as well as persons may lead, 
conduct, and guide, with a similar dis¬ 
tinction. Whatever serves as a motive 
of action, or as a course and passage to 
a place or an object, leads. 

Our schemes of thought in inf.incy are lost in tliosc- 
of youth , these too lake uditfeient tutu in maiiiuMid, 
till old age often lends us back ititu oiir foinier 
lutiiiiey. Sl'.OTvioii. 

Wliatever influences our conduct 
rightly, conducts. 

She imbibed ui ehiUlliood those principles w liieJi 
in middle lile presened Iwi luitainted from tin- pio- 
iligacy of one husband aud the lanntieisiYi ol aii- 
otlier; and attei her dehirniuee fiomlioth.(‘en(/ur//‘d 
her to the close of.»iong life m the uniform cxei<-ise 
of every virtue winch became her ucx, licr i.mk her 
Cbristiun piufessiun. Whciaki k 


Whatever serves as a rule or guide, 
guides. 

The brutes are guided by instinct, and know no 
sorrow. Stxki.k 

As persons may somctimei be false 
guides, so things may furnish a false 
rule. 

IIo now entirely disposed of .ill the graces of the 
king, in conferring all the favours and all the uflices 
of three kingdumn withonl u ri\al: in the dispensing 
whereof he was guided more by the rules of appetite 
than of judgment. Claremion. 

LKAN, MFAGRK. 

LEAN is in all probability connected 
with line, lank, and long, signifying that 
which is simply long without any other 
dimension. MEAGRE, in Latin macer, 
Greok /mepoc smali 

Lean denotes want of fat; meagre 
want of flesh: what is lean is nut 
alvvavs weaare: but nothing can he 
meagre w’lihout being/cow. Hiutes as 
well us men are lean, but men only aie 
said to he lueagte leanness i.s Ire 
quently eonnected with the tempera 
ment; mean reness i» the consetpienfe of 
starvation and disease. There are ^ome 
animals by nature inelincd to be lean : 
a meagre pale visage is to be seen per¬ 
petually in the haunts of vice and 
pov city. 

The sixth age shifts 
Into the Icnn and shpjHsed pantaliKin, 

With sped.teles on nosc and pouch on ^iile 

.s.iAK>.ei- \m 

So thin, 60 ghastly mea'fre, and ho wan, 

So haie of flesh, he acaico icbumbled man Hu. in s 

TO I.KAN, INCLINF, IIKND. 

LEAN, in Saxon lilynian, Danish, 
&e. lane, is derived from the same root 
as the Latin clino, or the Greek x-Xu'm, 
and are eonnecteil with the word lie, lay. 
INCLINE is immediately derived fioni 
the Latin. BEND (w. To bend). 

Ill the proper sense, lean and incline 
are both said of the position of bodies , 
bend is said ol the shape of bodies : ibat 
vvhieh leans rests on one side, or in a 
sideward direction ; lliatwhieh inclines., 
leans ox turns only in a sight degree; 
that which bends forms a curvature ; il 
does not all lean the same way : a house 
leans when the foundation gives way; 
d tree may grow so as to incline to the 
right or the left, or a road may incline 
this or that way ; a tree or a road bends 
when it turns out of the straight course. 
Ill the improper .sense, tlie judgment 
leans, the will inclines, the will or eon- 
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duct hendst in c()ns('(|m*nce of* some 
outward action. A poison leana to this 
or that sido of a question which he 
favors; he inclines or is inclined to this 
or that mode of eonduot; he bends to 
Ihe will of another. It is the duty of a 
jiidife to lean to the side of mercy as far 
as is coiiMstent with justice: whoever 
inclines too readily to listen to the tales 
of di>tress which are continually told to 
excite compassion will find himself m 
j'cnoral decei\ed; an unbending tern- 
j)er is the bane of domestic felicity. 

Likt* \nu a fviMrtit;r born ainl lire*!, 

Kiti;;!> hand iIumi car to wtiat 1 saul. Hay 

S.iy w h.it }(>ii vi.int; tlic Latins \oii sh ill iinil. 

Not loiu'u to ^oodnubH, lint Un will tncltn d 

l)RVI>tN 

Anil as on coin >\lien western trusts ilcsceinl, 
llcuno the blast the loftj hartesi bend. Tope. 

TO l.KWK, QUIT, RKLINQUISII. 

LEAVE, in Saxon leafie, in old 
(Jerinun laube, Latin linquo, Greek 
XnTTio, Mi^infies eitlier to bare or he 
wanting, because one is wantiiiii: in the 
place which one /cares QUIT, in 
French quitter, Irom the Latin quietus 
rc'it, signifies to n st or remain, to gi\c 
uj) the iiold of. RELINQUISH,/'. I'o 
abandon. 

We Icare that to which we may in¬ 
tend to return; we quit that to which 
we return no more: we may leare a 
place voluntarily or otherwise; but we 
relinquish it unwilliin^ly. We learc 
persons or thiny^s; wa quit and relin¬ 
quish things only. I leare one person 
in order to speak to another; I leare my 
house for a shoit time ; 1 quit u not to 
reiurn to it. 

Leave and quit may be used in the 
impnqier as well as the projier sen^e. 
It IS the privilege of the true Christian 
to he able to leare all the enj«)Mnenls of 
this life, not only NViih conipoMure, but 
w'lth saiisfaclion ; dogs have soinetuncs 
evinced their fidehti, even to the re¬ 
mains of tliirir masters, by not quitting 
the spot w here they are hud ; prejudices, 
particuhirlv in matters of ivliuion, ac- 
(piire so de*ep a root in the nnnd (hat 
they cannot he made to relinquish their 
hold by the most |)eisua.sive eloquence 
and forcible reasoning. 

yy liv h-ave wc iu,t (he l.ital Trcj.iu slunc. 

And tncamirc back the mms wc tio-sd bclnie’ 

I’lH'l- 

'I he Micicd wrestler, till .1 tilcKsiti^ vo n, 

Quits Dot ills luihl, but htillui^ coiuiuciN hc.i»'ii 

yVAi,j,»H 


To descend vnhintarily from the supreme to a 
siiboidiii.ite Htntinii, and to relinquish iho possession 
of powei. Ill Older to attain the enjoyment of luippi- 
ness, seems to be an effort tiKj great fur the liiitnaii 
mind. IlOHEKTsoN 

TO LEAVE, TAKE LEAVE, BID FARE¬ 
WELL, OR ADIEU. 

LEAVE is here general as before (v. 
To leave) ; it expresses simply the idea 
of separating one’s self from an object, 
whether for a time or otherwise; to 
TAKE l.EAVE and BID FARE¬ 
WELL imply a separation for a per¬ 
petuity. 

To leave is an unqualified action, it is 
a])plu*(l to objects of indilfcrtnicc, or 
otlu'ryvise, hut supposes in general no 
exercise of one’s feelings We leare 
jiersons as convenience re(\uires: yve 
leave them on the road, in the field, in 
the house, or wherever circumstances 
direct; we leave them yviih or yvilhout 
speaking; but to take leave is a parting 
ceremony betyyeen friends, on their 
parting fiir a consiilerahlc time; to bid 
farewell, or ADIEU, is a still more 
sdemn eeremonv, when the parting is 
expectetl to be final. Wlien apjilied to 
things, we leare such as yye do not yvish 
to metldle with : yve take leave of those 
things yvhich were agreeable to iis, but 
yyhich yve liiid it prudent to give up; 
and yve bid farewell \o th"se for yyhich 
we still retain u great atiaehmeut. It 
is better to leave a question iiiuleeuled, 
than to attempt to decide it by alterca¬ 
tion or violence ; it is greater viitue m 
a man to take leave of his Mces, iluin to 
let them take leave him : wdien a man 
engages in schemes of ambition, be 
musi bid adieu to all the enjoyments of 
domestic life. 

Self nloiu*. in n.iturc riKitcd fust, 

AitciuL us liist lUtd leaves us List. Sw in. 

Now I urn to fai,r leave ot tu> nsidcis, 1 .mi uinicr 
grc.itiM :uiMct\ tli.iii 1 li.i\c known li i tin woik of 
ill.} day since 1 uuocrlook this piomnc. Sih-i.k. 

Antic iKile the .iwftil inoniciU ol yoiir buhliinj the 
woild all eternalR laiu 

LEAVE, LIBERTY, PERMISSION, 
LICENCE. 

LFIAVE has liere the sense of free 
dom granted, because what is left to 
itsi lf IS left free. LIBERTY is also 
taken for //T/c/'///granted. PERMIS¬ 
SION signifies the act of perniitt{u;i> 
(r. lo allow), or the thing permitted. 
LICENCE, in Latin Ucentia from licet 
to bo layvful, signifies the state of being 
fienniftrd by layy' or authority . 
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Leave and liberty may sometimes be 
taken as well as given , permission and 
licence is never to be taken, but must 
always be granted, and that in an 
especial manner,—the former by ex- 
))ress words, the latter by some acknow¬ 
ledged and mostly legal fi)rm. Leave 
is employed only on familiar occasions; 
liberty is given in more important mat¬ 
ters ; the master gives leaxic to his ser¬ 
vant to go out for his pleasure; a gen¬ 
tleman gives his friends the liberty of 
shooting on his grounds: leave is taken 
in indifferent matters, particularly as it 
respecits leave of absence; liberty is 
taken by a greater, and in general an 
unauthorized, stretch of one's powers, 
and is, therefore, an infringement on 
the rigl'.ts of another. What is done 
without the leave may be done without 
the knowledge, though not contrary to 
the will of another; hut liberties which 
are taken without offering an apology 
are always calculated to give offence. 
Leave respects only particular and pri¬ 
vate matters; liberty respects general or 
particular matters, public or private; 
as liberty of speech, liberty of the press, 
and tile like. 

1 mu>>t liavf letvse to be prateful to any one iftho 
senes me, let him be ever so obnoxious to any patty. 

I am for the full liberty of diveision (for cliihlreii) 
as much as you can be.' la>CKE. 

Leave and permission are both tlie 
acts of private individuals in special 
eases. Tlio permission is a more formal 
and less familiar act than leave; the 
permission is often an act of courtesy 
passing between equals and friends; the 
leave is properly said of what passes 
from superiors to inferiors: a person 
obtains leave of absence. The licence 
is always general, or resting on some 
general authority ; as the licences gi\en 
by government, and poetic licences. 
Whenever applied to individuals it 
carries with it the idea of a special 
authority; as a licence given by a 
landlord to the tenant to assign his 
lease. 

And that they know well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

Shakspxarr. 

The rep»H.*.ed permissiont you give me of dealing 
freely witn jou, will, 1 hope, excuse what 1 havo 
done. PopK. 

Le.iving the wits the spacious air, 

V\ ith licence to biulil castles there. Sw'IFT, 

LKAVINGS, ItEMAINS. 

LEAVINGS are the consequence of 
a volunto’'y act: they signify what is 


left: REMAINS are what follow in 
the course of things: they are what 
remains / the former is therefore taken 
in the bad sense to signify what has 
been left as worthless; the latter is never 
taken in this bad sense. When many 
persons of good taste have the liberty of 
choosing, it is fair to expect that the 
leavings will be worth little or nothing, 
after all have made their choice. By, 
the remains of beauty which are dis¬ 
coverable in the face of a female, we 
may be enabled to estimate what her 
personal gifts were. 

Scale, fins, and bones, llie leavings of the feast. 

SomI'UVIX.LK. 

So midnight tupeis waste their last remains. 

SoMEUVlI.LE. 

TO LET, LEAVE, SUFFER. 

The removal of hinderance or con¬ 
straint on the actions of others, is im¬ 
plied by all these terms ; but LEIT, like 
the German ias.^en to leave, connected 
with the Latin la.ruSi and our w«)rd 
loose, is a h*ss formal airtion than 
LEAVE (V. To leave), and this than 
SUFFER, from the Latin suffero to 
bear with, signif\ing not to put a stop 
to. 1 let a person pass in the road by 
getting out of his way: I leave a person 
to decide on a matter according to his 
own discretion, by declining to interfere: 
I suffer a person to go his own way, 
over whom 1 arn cxjiected to exercise a 
control. It is in general most prudent 
to let things lake their own course: in 
the education of youth, the greatest art 
lies in leaving them to follow the na¬ 
tural bent of their minds and turn of 
the disposition, and at the same time 
not suffering them to do anything pre¬ 
judicial to their character or future 
interests. 

Tlicn to invoke 

The goddess, and let in the fatal horse. 

We all cuiiseiiU Denha M. 

ThE crime I could not leave unpunished. Denham. 

If I’ojm; li.id suffered liis heart to lie alienated horn 
her, lie could have lound nothing that might till lier 
place. Johnson. 

LETTER, EPISTLE. 

According to the origin of these 
words, LEITER, in Latin htera*, sig¬ 
nifies any document composed of written 
letters; and EPISTLE, in Greek 
tTTi^oXrj, from c7ri<7t\Aw to send, signifies 
0. letter hOXi\> or addressed to anyone, 
coiisequeiitlv the Ibrmer is tho generic. 
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the latter the speciRc term. Letter is 
a term alto^fthcr familiar, it may be 
used for whatever is written by one 
friend to another in domestic life, or 
for ’he public documents of this de¬ 
scription, which have emanated from 
tne pen of writers, as the letters of 
Madame do Sevijrne, the letters of Pope 
or of Swift; and even those which were 
written by the ancients, as the letters 
of Cicero, Pliny, and Seneca; but in 
strict propriety those are entitled (>pistles, 
us a term most adapted to whatever has 
received the sanction of ap:cs, and by the 
same rule, likewise, whate\er is pecu¬ 
liarly solemn in its contents has ac- 
(juired the same epithet, as the epistles 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Jude; and by an analoj'oiis rule, what¬ 
ever poetry is written in the episto/anj 
form IS denominated an epistle rather 
than a letter^ whether of ancient or mo¬ 
dern date, as the tpistles of Horace, or 
the epistles of Boileau ; and finally, 
w’hatevcr is addressed by way of dedica¬ 
tion IS denominated a dedicatory epistle. 
Ease and a friendly familiarity should 
characterize the letter: sentiment and 
instruction are always con\e}ed b} an 
epistle. 

Kpxntles or (•iccordin;; to tlu* word in use) familiar 
'rticrs maj bo culled tbe laiimi boll'i ol lo\o, I hoiie 
tins will prove so to you. and have the jKJwer to 
awaken you out of that silence wheiein }(fi\ have 
klept bo long. lloW'Kt.I.. 

l.ETTERS, IJTKRATUKK, LKAHNING. 

LETTERS and LITERATURE sig¬ 
nify knowledge, derived through the 
medium of written letters or books, that 
IS, information: LEARNING (v. Kjiow- 
ledge) is confined to that which is com¬ 
municated, that is, scholastic knowledge. 
The term men of letters^ or the republic 
of letters^ comprehends all v/lio devote 
themselves to the cultivation of their 
minds: /i/crary societies have for their 
object the diffusion of general informa¬ 
tion : learned societies ])ropose to ihera 
selves the higher object of extending 
the bounds of science, and increasing the 
sum of human knowledge. Men of 
letters have a passport for admittance 
into the highest circles; literary men 
can alwa}s find resources for them¬ 
selves in their own society: learned 
men, or men of learning, are more the 
objects of respect and admiration than 
of imitation. 

To the gipulcr purt of mnnkind the duties of life 
are_ inconsisteut with much study; aud the hours 
whi'.'h they would spend luwiii Idlrra must be stolen 
from their occupations and families. .Iohnson. 


Tie that recall.') the attention of manVind to any 
part of learning wliieh tune has left behind it, may 
Ih‘ truly said to advance the literature of his owrii 
ag'‘. Johnson. 

TO LIE, LAY. 

By a vulgar error these verbs have 
been so confounded as to deserve some 
notice. To LIE is neuter, and desig¬ 
nates a state; to LAY is active, and 
denotes an action on an object; it is 
properly to cause to lie : a thing lies on 
the table; some one lays it on tlio 
table; he hes with his fathers; they 
laid him with his fathers. In the same 
manner, when used idiomatically, we 
sav, a thing lies by us until we bring it 
inio use; we lay it by for some future 
purpose: we lie down in order to repose 
ourselves; we lay money down by way 
of deposit: the disorder lies in the con¬ 
stitution; we lay a burden upon our 
friends. 

,\nu biU* off ull till* buds before they lag it up, 
aud therefore the corn tint i us la\n in their lu-'.ti 
will produce iiothiiig. Amo-son. 

Ilie church admits noni* to liol> order', witliuiit 
laying \\\iOX\ them the highest obligatioii'. im.iuui.ilile. 

lUxi'KioaE 

LIFELESS. DEAD, INANIMATE. 

LIFELESS and DEAD suppose the 
absence of life where it has once been ; 
INANIMATE supposes its absence 
where it has never been: a person is 
said to be lifeless or dead from whom 
life has departed; the material world 
consists of objects which are by nature 
inanimate. Lifeless is negative; it sig¬ 
nifies simply without life, or the vital 
spark: dead is positive; it denotes an 
actual and perfect change in the object. 
We may speak of a lifeless when 
speaking of a body which sinks from a 
state oH animation into that of inanima¬ 
tion; we speak ol' deml bodies to desig¬ 
nate such as have undergone an entire 
change. A person, therefore, in whom 
animation is suspended, is, for the lime 
being, Ufelessy m appearance at least, 
ulihough we should not say dead. 

Noi call his life’css nostril please 

With the once ruvisliiiig smell. Cowley. 

Ilow dead the vcgct.ible kingdom liesl Thomson. 

We may in some sort Ik* said to have a society 
c\en with the inanimate wot Id. Bukke. 

In the moral acceptation, lifeless and 
inanimate denote the want of that hfe 
or animation which is requisite or pro¬ 
per; decul implies the total want of 
moral feeling which ought to exist. 
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He w.ts a lifeless pi-enchor. Huaurr, 

And are yon siir«' that old ajje will come with all 
those oirPum8tane*‘s inviting ivpentauce It may 
be, and is very likely to be, to life, what winter is to 
the y(‘ur, a time of dullness and numbness, and 
of deadness of the faculties ibr repentance 

liSVKUlOGE. 

TO LIFT, IJKAVF, HOIST. 

LIFT, in German liiften^ Svvcclisli, 
&c. hfften to raise in the air, from luft, 
in Scotch lift air. HEAVE, in Saxon 
heavian, German hehen, cjtmch from 
the absolute particle /ta, si^nifyinj' hij^h, 
because to heave is to set up on high. 
HOIST, in French haiisser, low Ger¬ 
man hissen^ is a variation from the 
same source as heave. 

The idea of making high is common 
to all these words, but they ditter in the 
objects and the circumstances of the 
action ; we lift wither without an etfoit: 
we heave and hmat alvva)s with an 
effort; we lift a child up to let him see 
anything more distinctly ; workmen 
heave the stones or beams which are 
used in a building; sailors hoist the 
long boat into the water. To lijt and 
hoist are transitive verbs ; thei require 
tin agent and an object: intruii- 

sitive, it may have an inanimate object 
lor an agent: a person lifts his hand to 
his head ; when whales are killed, they 
are hoisted into vessels: the bosom 
heaves when it is oppressed wMth 8orr«)\v, 
the waves of the sea heave when they 
are agitated by the wind. 

VVliat gild so daring in jour aid to mo\e, 

Oi lijt lu)« hand ugaiii'.t the force of Jove? l’o'*>, 

Murm’riiig lliey move, as when Old Ocean roar>, 

A ml heaves liuge stirgcb In the trembling shore» 

I'oi'fc, 

The reef enwiapl, tli’ insetted kulttles tied. 

To hutst the shorten’d sail again tliey tried. 

Falcunek. 

TO LIFT, RAISF, F.UFCT, ELKVATK, 
EXALT. 

The idea of making a thing higher 
than It was before is common to iliese 
verbs. To LIFT {v. To lift) is to take 
up from a given spot by a direct appli¬ 
cation of force. To RAISE, that i.s to 
cause to rise; to ERECT, from (lie 
Latin erectum^ supine of eri^o^ and the 
Greek o^>£yw to extend ; to ELEVATE, 
from elevatus^ participle of elevo^ or e 
above, and levo to lift or vaiset signify 
to make higher by a \ariety of means, 
out not necessarily by moving the ob- 
i«ct from the spot where it rests. We 


lift a stool with our hands, we 7'aise a 
stool by giving it longer legs; we erect 
a monument by heaping one atone upon 
another; a mountain is elevated so many 
feet above the surface of the sea. What¬ 
ever is to be carried is lifted ; whatever 
is to be situated higher is to be raised; 
W'hatever is to be constructed abo\o 
other objects is to be erected; and when 
tlie perpendicular height is to be de- 
s<Tibcd, it IS said to be elevated. A 
ladder is lifted upon the shoulders: a 
standard ladder K'rsraised agaln^t a wall; 
a scaffolding is erected ; a pillar is ele¬ 
vated above the houses. 

Now roij mom ascends the com t of Jove, 

J.ijfs up hci light, and opens daj .iliove. I’oeii. 

'I'he eiatei of .Ktiia ilsell isi raised lo iiti 

(Mioiinout. lieiglit above llie low el regions ol the 
luoiiMiain. )l><Vllo^'^. 

Fi.im their assistance, happier walls expect. 

Which. w.uidiing long, at last thoii shall cret f 

Ib.vm-N. 

WV took notice of seveial ol those nieteois i ailed 
f.illing slais, which slill appealed to be as tiiin h 
wited above u<i. as when wo see hum the pla'ii 

III V I)M\l 

Lijt and rane may sometime's be ap¬ 
plied to the same objects: a stone may 
either be lifted or raised, but lift is the 
more ordinary term; so w hen raise and 
erect aie applied to the same obj«‘ets 
raise is the more familiar e\pres^lon. 
Elevate is most usual in scienlific 
language. All these terms, except 
erect, have likewise a moral application ; 
EXALT, fronwi//«6’high, has no other. 
In this case lift is seldom used in a 
good sense: to I'aise is used in a good or 
an indifh*reni souse; la elevate mostly 
and exalt always, u^ed in the l)c.sl sense, 
A person is seldom lifted up for any 
good purpose, or from any merit in him¬ 
self; It IS commonly to suit tlie ends of 
party that jieople are lifted into notice, 
or lifted into office; a person may be 
raised for his merit-s, or raise himself by 
his industry, in both which cases he is 
entitled to esteem ; so likewise one iimn 
be lifted up by pride, or raised in one s 
mind or estimation; one is elevated !>> 
cin’umstances, but still more so by one’s 
character and moral qualities; one is 
rarcl v exalted but by means of superior 
endowments. 

Our mcceHucB have lw«*n great, and our hearts h.ive 
been inueh lifted up by them, so that wu have teuvtii 
tu humble ourselvea. A n kuuuhv 

Rais'd in Iiim mind the Trojan hero stood. 

And lung'd to break from out his ambuMit cloud. 

llKYinN 

.iViidonce operates on life in the same manner as 
lulen oil eompoiiitiou, it produces vigilance lathci 
kliau c/cniftun. JoUHsuN- 
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A creaturo o.’ n more eralfed kind 

Waa wuntiii*' yet, uiid tlien w as m.in design'd 

Dkvdkn 

LIGHTNKSS, LKVITY, FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY, GIDDINESS. 

LIGHTNESS, from sisrniflos 

the abstract quality. LEVITY, in 
Latin latntaft. from lijrbt, signifies 
the same. VOLATILITY, in Latin 
vnJatihtas, from volo to fly, signifies 
lilt ling, or ready to fly swiftly on. 
FLKillTlNESS, from flighty and 
siLMiifies a readiness to fly. GIDDI¬ 
NESS is from giddy^ in Saxon gidtg. 

Ijghtnasa and giddiness are taken 
.Mtlier in the natural or metaphorieal 
eosc ; the re t only in the moral sense: 
h^hfurss IS sairl of the outwanl carriage, 
or the inward ti‘ini)er; levity is said only' 
oftlK* outward carriaoe : a light-minded 
man treats everything lightly^ be it 
e\er so serious; tlie lightiiess of his 
mind is evident by the light/iess of his 
motions. Lightness is common to lioih 
si-\es; levity is peculiarly striking in 
females ; and in respect to them, they 
are both exceptionable qualities in the 
higln*v.t degree : when a woman ha^ 
lightness of mind, she verges very near 
toward.^ direct vice ; when there is h-rify 
in her conduct, she exposes herself to 
the imputation of criminality. J^olifi- 
lity, flight mess, and giddiness, are de¬ 
grees of lightness which rise in signifi¬ 
cation on one another; t'ohiiihiy being 
moie than lightness, and the others 
more than vnUdility: lightness and 
vulahUty are defect'- as they relate to 
Age ; those only who ought to be seiioiis 
or grave are said to be light or v<>l<ftilr. 
When we treat that us light which u 
weighty, when we suffer nothing to sink 
into the mind, or make any impression, 
this IS a defective lightness of character; 
u hen the spirits are of a buoy ant nature, 
and the thoughts fly from one object to 
another, without resting on any for a 
moment, this lightness becomes vola¬ 
tility : a //g-ALminded person sets care 
It a distance; a volatile ])crson catches 
pleasure from every passing object 
riightiness and giddiness are the de 
fects of youth ; they bespeak that entire 
want of command over the feelings and 
animal spirits which is in-eparable from 
a state of childhood: a flighty child, 
however, only fails from a want of at¬ 
tention ; but a giddy child, like one 
whose head is in the natural sense giddy, 
16 unable to collect itself so as to have 


any consciousness of wdiat passes: a 
flighty person makes mistakes ; a giddy 
person commits extravagances. 

Innorenoe trivos n lirfhlnr^o tn ttie K]>iritK, ill inn 
iaU'd an<l ill Kupplird by tii.it foircd levity of the 
vicious. 111. Mil 

If we see penjib* danrini;. oven in wii(*<li‘U sliocs, 
and a fiddle alwity-i lit tlii'ir hi‘<-l->. we are soon con 
\iiiced of the vulntile spiiits of those merry sla\er>. 

.S0MKRVII.1.E. 

ReinemlK'riii;' m,4iiy Jlighfinf^ies in her writni>j, 

I kiiowr not liow’ lo heliAVi* myself to her. 

Kichakdsov. 

Tlie ytidtf vulj,nii, tn their f.incies suhle, 

With iioiM*, SAV uuthni{r, .ind in parts divide. 

Dkyofn, 

LIKENESS, UESEMIILANTE, SlMl- 
LAUITY, on SIMILITUDE. 

LIKENESS denotes the tjualitv of 
being alike iv. Equal). RESEM¬ 
BLANCE, from resenihlp, coinpoundefi 
of re and senilde, in French semh/er, 
Latin simulo, signifies putling on the 
form of another thing, SIMIL \ RIl'Y, 
m Latin simiUintas from simihs, in 
Greek o/taXoc like, from the Ilt'brtot 
setnel an image, denotes the abstriiet 
pro]>ertv of likeness. 

Likeness is tlie most general, and at 
the same time the most familiar, term 
of the three; it respects either external 
or internal propertii",: re\emhlanre re¬ 
spects only the external propi'rtie.s: 
similarity re-pects the eircunisiam'Oh 
or properties: we speak of a likeness 
between two persoriM of a resew Id an''e 
in the cast of the eye, a resemhhwee 1:1 
the form or figure: of a similanty in 
age and diNpo^ition. Likeness i-^ d 
only of that wtiicli is Uftiial : /vo*,//- 
blance may be said of th.it which 1 - ap¬ 
parent : a likene'^s consists of somolhnig 
sj>eeitic: a resemhlanre may be only 
partial and contingent. A thing is said 
to be. but not to appear, like another; 
it may, however, lune the shadow' of a 
resemhlanre : whatever tilings are alike 
ure alike in their essential properties; 
hut thev may resemble each other in a 
partial degrei', or in ct*rtain particulars, 
Imt arc otherwise essentially different. 
We are most like the Divine Being in 
the act of doing good ; there is nothing 
existing in nature, which has not cer 
tain points of resemblance with some¬ 
thing else. 

With friendly hand I hold tlu* glass 
'I'o all promisr’mix as they pa^s, 

*'hould hilly therv her hkenest Mew, 

1 tot no tint the luiriur's tine. 


M>*oui 
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So, faint resemblance 1 on the marble tomb 
The well-diBsemliled lover stooi'iiig stands. 

For ever silent, and for e\er sad. Thomson. 

Similarity^ or SIMILITUDE, which 
is a higher term, is in the moral appli¬ 
cation, in regard to likeness^ what re¬ 
semblance is in the physical sense: 
what is alike has the same nature: 
what is similar has certain features of 
similarity: in this sense feelings are 
alikCy sentiments are alike^ persons are 
alike; but cases are similary circum¬ 
stances are similary conditions arc 
similar. Likeness excludes the idea of 
difference; similarity includes only the 
idea of casual likeness. 

Rooiieruiicault fro(iv;t*ntly makes n.se of the anti- 
tlu'sis, n mode of speak in f; the most tiresome of any, 
by the similarity of the periods. Wauton. 

As it addeth deformity to an ape to be so like a 
man, si' the .yimilitutle of superstition to religion 
makes it the mure deformed. Hacon 

LIKENESS, PICTURE, IMAGE, 
EFFIGY. 

In the former article LIKENESS is 
considered as an abstract term, but in 
connexion with the words picture and 
image it signifies the representation of 
likeness. PICTURE, in Latin jneturuy 
from pingo to paint, signifies the thing 
painted. IMAGE, in Latin imagOy 
contracted from imatagOy comes from 
imitor to imitate, signifying an imita¬ 
tion. EFFIGY, in Latin effigies from 
effingOf signifies that which is formed 
after another thing. 

Likeness and picture^ as terms of art, 
are both applied to painting; but the 
term likeness refers us to the object of 
the art, namely, to get the likeness; 
and the picture to the mode of the art, 
namely, by painting; whence in familiar 
language an artist is said to take Uke-^ 
nessesy who takes or paints the portraits 
of persons; or in general terms an artist 
may be said to be happy in taking a 
likenessy who can represent on paper the 
likeness of any object, but particularly 
that of persons. In other connexions 
the word picture is most usually em¬ 
ployed in regard to works of art, as to 
sketch a picture, to finish a picture, 
and the like. 

Hayley, whose love for me seems to be truly that 
of a brother, has ('iveu me his picture draviii by 
Romney about filteen years ago, itti admit able 
likeness. Cowpkr. 

As a likeness may be given by other 
means besides that of painting, it may 
be taken for any likeness conveyed ; as 


parents may be said to stamp or im- 
])ress a likeness on their children. Pic¬ 
ture may be figuratively taken for what¬ 
ever serves as a picture, as a picture of 
happiness. Image, as appears from its 
derivation, signifies nothing more than 
likeness, but has been usually applied 
to such likenesses as are taken, or in¬ 
tended to represent spiritual objects, 
whether on paper or in wood or stone, 
such as the graven images which were 
the objects of idolatrous worship: it 
has, however, been extended in its ap¬ 
plication to any likeness of one object 
represented by another; as, children are 
sometimes the image of their parents. 

(iiod, Moses first, then D.i\id, did inspire. 

To cunijiuse antheniM fur his heavenly quire; 

To th' one the style of fiieud he did impart, 

Ou tir uthci stamp'd the likeness of his heart. 

Dlnham. 

Or else the comic muse 

Holds to the world a picture of itself. Thomson. 

The mind of man is nn image, not only of (iwi’s 
spirituality, but of liis iullnity. South. 

A likeness and a picture contain 
actual likenesses of the things which 
they are intended to represent; hut an 
effigy may be only an arbitrary likeness, 
as where a human figure is made to 
stand for the figure of any particular 
man without any likeness of the indi¬ 
vidual. This term is applied to the 
rude or fictitious pictures of persons in 
books, and also to the figures of persons 
on tomb-stones or ou coins, which con¬ 
tain but few traces of likeness. 

I have read somewhere that one of tlie popes re 
fused to accept ail edition of a .saint’s Vi.irks, which 
Mere presented to him, because tlie s.iint, iti Ins effi 
gies before the book, was drawn without u beard 

Addison. 

Or to the still ruder representations of 
individuals who are held up to public 
odium by the populace. 

The people of Tiirvey have burnt him in tffigtf. 

CuW'rER. 

LIMIT, EXTENT. 

LIMIT is a more specific and definite 
term than EXTENT: by the former 
we are directed to the point where any¬ 
thing ends; by the latter we are led to 
no particular point, but to the whole 
space included: limits are in their nature 
something finite; extent is cither finite 
or infinite: we therefore speak of that 
which exceeds the limits, or comes 
within the limits; and of that which 
comprehends the extent, or is according 
to the extent : a plenipotentiary or 
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minister must not exceed the limits of 
his instruction; when we think of the 
immense extent of this globe, and that 
it is among the smallest of an infinite 
number of worlds, the mind is lost in 
admiration and amazement: it does not 
full within the limits of a periodical 
work to enter into historical details ; a 
complete history of any country is a 
work of great extent. 

Wh.itsoevpr a man accounts Jus treasure answers 
all his capaciUen ol pluasurn It is the utinust Itmtl 
of eiijosnieiil. Souiii. 

It isnlmeivaljle that, eithur Ij\ natiueor Iiabit, uiir 
fticullies are filled to iiu.iges uf a ceitutn cttent. 

. JliHVi'oN. 

TO LINGKR, TARUV, LOITKR, LAG, 
SAUNTER. 

LINGER, from lon^ei^ signifies to 
make the lime long in doing a thing. 
T.'VRRY, from tardus slow, is to be 
slow LOITER ma\ probably come 
from lentils slow. L.\G, from //<?, sig¬ 
nifies to lie back. SAUNTER, from 
sancta terra the Holy Land; because, 
m the time of the crusades, many idle 
pet.sons were going backwards and for¬ 
wards : hence idle, planless going, comes 
to be so denominated. 

Suspension of action or slow mo\e- 
tneiit enters into the meaning of all 
tlie-iC terms: to linger is to stop alto¬ 
gether or to move but slowly forward ; 
to tarry is properly to suspend one's 
m ivement: the former proceeds from 
reluctance to leave the spot on which we 
btriri'l; the latter from motives of dis¬ 
cretion : he will naturally Unger w’ho is 
going to leave the place of his nativity 
for an indcflnilc period ; those w ho have 
much business to transact will be led to 
tarry long in a place: to loiter is to 
move slowly and reluctantly, but, from 
a bad cause, a child loiters who is un¬ 
willing to go to school: to lag is to move 
slower than others; to stop w hile they 
are going on ; this is seldom done for a 
good purpose ; those who lag have gene¬ 
rally some sinister and private end to 
answer: to siunter is altogether the act 
of an idler; those who have no object in 
moving either backward or forward will 
saunter if they move at all. 

*lis long since I, for my celestial wife, 

Loath'd by the gods, have dragg’d a /la^'itae^life. 

Drtdcn 

Ra)ii,l wits lotfer, or faint, and suifer themselves 
to be sui pass'd by the even and regular perseverance 
of slower understandings. Joiinsok. 

t shall not lag litdiiiid. nor err 
The \»ay, thou leading 


lleroil linving tarried only seven days at Rome 
foi the dispatch ot his busiuess, returned to his sJups 
at I'.iiiiidusiuin. Pkidkavx. 

She walks all the morning tnuntermg about the 
with Iter arms thiougli her pocket-holes. 

Johnson. 


LIQUID, LIQUOR, JUICE, HUMOR. 

LIQUID (V. Fluid) is the generic 
term: LIQUOR, which is but a vari¬ 
ation from the same l.,atin verb, liquesco, 
wiicnce liquid is derived, is a liquid 
which is made to be drunk: JUICE, in 
Kiciich jM.v, is a liquid that issues from 
b(»die.s; and HUMOR, iii Latin Aw/wor, 
jirohably from the Greeek pivjxu and 
pno to tiow or pour out, is a s; ecies of 
liquid w’hich llow’s in bodies and forms 
a constituent part of them. All natural 
bodies consist of//7wirfA* or solids, or a 
comlnnation of both: liquor serve** to 
quench the thirst as food satisfies tlie 
hunger; the juices of bodies are fie- 
queiill) their richest parts; and the hu¬ 
mors aie commonly the most important 
parts; the lormor of these two belong 
peculiarlv to vegetable, and the latter to 
animal bodies : water is the simplest of 
all liquids; wine is the most inviting 
ofalI?f^wr«, the orange produces the 
most agreeable juice; the hamars of 
both men and brutes uie most liable to 
corruption. 

Hitw iJie bee 

.Sits on the bk>um. eKliiirtiag hqui^i sweels. MlLioN 

Tltey wli) Minena from JoveN head derive. 

Might m.ike old Homers scull tl»e nuise'ii lii\e. 

And fioin hiK Uiaui tliat llehcon ilistil, 

W hose racj Itqwn did his off*.puug fill. Df NU a m. 

(live me to drain the cwoa's milk> ixiwl, 

And Irom tlie p.ilm to draw its Iresheniug wine, 

More bounteous I’.ir th.iii all the n.iniic junv 
Whiih Hiicchus pours. Thomson 

Is Ibutus sick and is it phys cal 
To walk unbrnced. nod suck up the humours 
O. u.e dank nunuing. Shaksi'fahf 


LEST, ROLL, CATALOGUE, REGISTER. 

LIST, in French liste, and German 
liste, comes from the German lei^te a 
last, signifying in general any long and 
narrow body. ROLL signifies in ge¬ 
neral anything rolled up. particularly 
paper with its written contents. CATA¬ 
LOGUE, in Latin catalogus, Greek 
iraraXoyoc. from KaraXeym to write down, 
signifies u written enumeration. RE¬ 
GISTER, from the verb rego to govern, 
signifies what is done or inserted h> 
order of government, or for the piirpo.scs 
of order. 

A collection of objects brought into 
some kind of order is the- (ommon id.'U 

? N 


MltTOM. 
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included in the sit^nilicatiun of these 
terms. The contents and disposition of 
a list is the most simple; it consists of 
litlle more than names arranged under 
one another in a lon;^ narrow line, as a 
list of words, a list, of plants and flowers, 
a list of voters, a list of visits, a list of 
deaths, of births, of iiiaiTiaj^es: /o//, 
which is figuratively put for the contents 
of a roll, IS a list rolled up for eon\e- 
niencc, as a lon>i ?oJl of saints: cata- 
loiiue iinolvos more deniiL'. than a 
simjile list; it specities lu.t onh names, 
but dates qualities, and eireiimstances. 
A list of books contains llieir titles; a 
catalogue of hooks eoutaius an enume¬ 
ration of tlieir si/e, price, number of 
volumes, edition, : a roll of saints 
simply specifies tlieir names; a cu/a- 
loisue of saints enUM*s into parlic-iilars of 
their ages, deaths, &e.; a t'tgtster <-on- 
tains more than eitlier; for it contains 
events, with dates, actors, &,e. in all 
matters of public interest, 

AfltT I h.xl ic.id ovei tlu'Hi** jMMvtns. (li* led 
iiilij till* 'liij-. Ltat, uutiiiu^; whuli tucv .hUmw.ihIs 
did could apiicat .ibtoiiibliiii;'. lii'iiKK 

It .i[i]ic.'ii!> IriHii Uic undent rolh ol jutliwi <‘nt, 
ntid ti.iintlie /n.uiiici ol't liuo^iu^'thcioidb ol .iriioi-., 
tliat Uic piocccMiru'- ol lli.it lii;,di tMim 
Ihtu ia u ifitiU lucASure uudci thfii dm*, tio .. 

KoilMfJ 'OS. 

Ayi-! in ihi* catitlo.iue y‘ no for iiion, 

As lioiiiid-, .Old yifN hound'., luoirj'u'ls.sii.imcls.furs, 

All b> till* 11.11110 ol Oons. MIAKsI'I ..HE. 

1 nrii cr»‘ilihly iiiforiiu'd liy .in uuliijuary, win. Ii.is 
Heai'cncil t\\e ris. that ihi* in.u's ul honoiii, in 
(dui‘cn r.h/ahi'th s tinu*, weie allowed three nuiijis 
of beef lui tbeir breaklast. AnUisos. 


LITTLE, SMALL, DIMINUTIVE. 

LITTLE, in Dutch lettel, connected 
with light, IS a general term both 
in its sense and a])plieaiion. SMALL, 
in German smaht narrow, and DIMI¬ 
NUTIVE, Irom minus less, signifying 
made less, are jiurtienlur terms con\e\- 
ing some collateral idea. What is little 
js so in the ordinary sense in respect to 
size; It IS properly opposed to gieat: 
the small is tiiat which is less than 
other.s in point of bulk ; it is opposed to 
the large: the diminutive is that which 
is less tiian it ought to be ; as a person 
Is said to be diminutive in stature who 
IS below the ordinary stature. 

Wluli* till* ))U)niis’d fiuit 
Lies yet a Itftir emoiju, urijieiccived, 

VViihiu Its ciiiusini Uil.ls. Tiiom'-on 

Tile simllc'it h.imnuiin bud i.s about llie ‘•i/#* o| ;i 
hcuel mil. (joi iisMi j Ji. 

Tlial the stars app. in like su mans (ImniWvt .u .1 
.•caicely diBlingiUbliahle puiul'., m nwnurlo then \m- 
nientie and mcou«eivable dist .ane. Aduison. 


In the moral application, little is fre¬ 
quently used in a had sense, small and 
diminutive ni.iy be extended to other 
than ph)sical olijeids without any change 
in their signification. 

The talent ot tinning* men into iidinil.*, iiud i\ 

I using to l.iiigtilei liiuM' niie coiiveises with, i.s ihe 
(in.ililicatiiiu ol little uug. iuTous teiiipeis. .tDUi'ON. 
To him no high, no low no gre.it, no smull. 
lie li.K, He Lonnds, eomienls., and equals all. I’ni'E. 

Hewlu.se Know ledi;e is .it best Imt limited, am! 
wliO'.e inteileel pioei e.ls l>\ i \iiutll, di.i.i, iitn-i light, 
(atiiml but ret*, i.i- .. i .loditmti.il light by the r.,ii 
Ct*| Hulls ut auull.ei iii.i.i ‘■'olfi.'i 

LIVELIHOOD, LI VINO, SUliSl.STh NC} „ 
MAINTENANCE. SUI‘l»()irr, SlSiE- 
N \N( E. 

The means of living or supporting 
life is the idea common to all the.se 
terms, which \ary at cordmg to the cir- 
ciiuislanees of the iiidiMdual and ilie 
nature of the object wliicli constilntes 
the means: a Li\'ELI110GD is that 
which IS sought alter l>v the da\ , u 
labourer earns a Uvthhuod liy tin* swe.it 
oi‘ins blow: a SLTISIS'J'ES'CE is <d»- 
laincd b) nregolar ellbris of miikuis 
descrqdions; beizgar.s meet witii so 
mueli that tluA obiaiu soineiliiiig beticr 
ilian a precarious and .seuiii) subsisi- 
(uce: LJ\’HS’(i is obtained b\ inoit' 
respeetulde and less severe efloi t.s than 
the two former; tradesmen t/btaiu a 
good living by Keeping shops; aiijsl.s 
pro( ure a Itviua h\ the exercise of their 
talents: MAINTEN ANT E, SUP¬ 
PORT, and SUSTENANUE ililfer 
fiom the other three inasmuch as ilu'v 
do not O/iniirelicml what one gains b\ 
one's own efforts, but by the elforts oi 
others : maintenance is that wIik h is 
permanent: it supplies the place of//r- 
ing: suyport ma> be casual, and vary 
in degree: tlie object of most public 
chari'ies i.s to afford a maintenance to 
such as cannot obtain a livelihood or 
living tor them-'ches ; it is the business 
of the parisli to gi\e suyj.oit, in time ol 
sickness and disliess, to all who are 
legal parishioners. Muinietiance and 
sujrport are al\\a\s grunted; but suste¬ 
nance is that wh ch is taken or received; 
the former comprehends the means of 
obtaining foidi; susleuance compre¬ 
hends that which sustains the body and 
.‘‘Upplies ihe place of food. 

\ iii.in ui.vy us I'.isily ki’i.w wlicre to (ind one to 
trill'll (o (ti'liaiu'li, w liou', g iTi.t* liiiil bliVBplifnio, ub 
tot. mil liini lo Miiii’oi r.i'i uci-mints; ’us Ihu \t*ry 
piiiii* Hion iiiid invtiUuod ul niii li poopli*, m'liing 
thou bvxni) by li.uhi* \»r.ic-ii( i s foi which they ili-vruu 
to luiffit then 'i\t's. Suu-| Li 
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.Viisl lilt' ncpessitifc of a bare* suhsisffme aro not 
to lu* tlie only nipusmt; of a parent’s caie lor liis ehil- 
Uren. Sooth. 

Tin* .lews in n,iI>\loni.i honoured Hyrranus thcjr 
Kiiijr, and sni>plit d Inni with a maintninure smiabh* 

tlieieto. JhtiiHAUX. 

If it \i«‘ a PoiM* to 1)1* foiced to 1f)il for tin* neces- 
«ai> ol lile. how d)i(>s lu* lii*J"!iti-n llu* rinv* 

who toils Coi Mipfillmtics 1 .Sooiii 

Wai and tin* chacc fimioss the si\.i''i* whole, 

Tt.ii I'ollowcd |tii it*\eii;,'<*. oi to supplant 
Tin* envied len.iTits ot stime happii‘i spot. 

The fhace for ia\tinan< c (h»\vi*i R. 

livi:ly, srRi(;ini,Y, \i\\(M(>i*, 
SPOKTIVK, Ml IM1\ , .1 1 ' I> 

The activity oC llio heart \\li(*it it 
Itcits hijih uilli a si'iitinu'iit nlVau*iv t. 
stnmoly (lt‘])i(*tt*(l 1 )\ all ihc-e tciiu.s tin* 
JjlVKLV i>tlie 111 i-st ot'ner.il .uitl liti* al 
in Its Moiuliratioii ; ///V, as u inoMuj or 
aclixo princi'ile, is snpiio'xi'il to lu* inhe¬ 
rent in spiiitnal as uell as niateiial 
bodies : the leelliiii, as well as the hiid) 
which has '\ithin a power of moving 
urhltraiily of it'-i'lf, is said to ha\o 
and 111 whultwer ohjeel this is wantniL'^, 
tins (>)))('( t is Sind to he dead: in like 
manner, aeeoidin;^ to the decree or en- 
eiinistanees under which tins moving? 
iniiieiplc di'|dd\s it-elf, the ohprl is de¬ 
nominated /(rtli/, th.it IS liiiMii:: life. 
Ni»Rl(i]rj'I.V,‘ that is spu^htjul or 
s])n‘itful, lull ot spirits, and VIVA¬ 
CIOUS, in L.ilni r/z'-.r, from I'lvn to 
liM‘, that is tlie same as lin>hj. I.n'eh- 
tii'ss is ilie jiropertN of t luldhood, uaith, 
or (Wen mutiirer aire; spri^hfhtn'ss is 
the jieeiihar propeit> of Miutli; rtvaritij 
Is a (juahty comp itible with the .sidiriety 
of }cars: an inlant shows itself to he 
Hrchf or otlieiw'i^e in a few' nionihs 
after its hirtli; a leinaie, partieidarly m 
her earh years, atlords i 4 \en a ]>K .-.sinji 
])ietuie of spnpifttlinvss : a nraci'itfs 
eompaiiion ree<.mmend«. himself wher- 
tner he goes. Si’CR'l'I VJ^NESS, that 
is foiidness ofor readmes*-. Ii»r sjiorl, is 
an aeeoiiip.uninent «)t hvchnrss er 
spnij^fifliiiras: ji spri^hihf elidd will 
show its HpriiiUthiiess by its f^porttve 
humour: ^IlRTll, /. e. nu’rnness {v, 
Cheerjul)^ and JOCUNDITY, l.om 
vwintdus or jucundiis, aiidy/zz’o to delmht 
or pleasta .sigiiiRing the st.ile of being 
delighted, are the forms of lividwcsn 
whieli display themselves in social life: 
the former is a familiar (quality, more 
fre(jucntlv to he deco\ered in vuUar 
than 111 polished society; jocundity is u 
form ol liocUness which pi>ets have as¬ 
cribed to nymplis and goddesses, and 


other aerial creatures of the imagina¬ 
tion 

The terms preserve the same sense 
when applied to tlie ch .raeteristics or 
actions of ])ersf)ns as when applied to 
the persons theinscdve.s: imagination, 
w'lt, conception, repreheiitation, and the 
like, are lividy ; a peis iiiC air, manner, 
look, tune, dance, are sjiri^hf/y; a con¬ 
versation, a turn of mind, a soeielv, is 
vii'acioufi; the uium*, the ])eii, the iiiia- 
gimiimn, is .v'7>or//zv'.• the meeting, the 
laugh, the song, the eon(*eit, is marry 
tile tram, the dance \'s jocund. 

t 11 • IS luPiiD-.i-tfjit willi .1 iniafriiiti- 

tuni .iiiuilit 1 Willi .1 boliil JoiInmiN. 

Ill- <-juntii'r liitiil)'!. 

'I'll • \\.\\ .111(1 til,it cdieoh (l, Ml lii-kfiil "li'C 
T..I II '1 lie- pli% And n.iw llit* r.i'u* 

Imiif t*ii“iu loit'i. Tin.M-uN 

n. «* *'i\ \ict(*i> (i\f*r ,i]it)cMt(* or p.i--iuii I’.ii* 
III ' I :.,iiii'' II w '.t'l'u^ili to iCiU f liio'i* •'ol I Hall iii 
!/• a .tl' ill.* .tlul utiuhtus iio* ImimU .i.- 

‘-auMcil. ” s. 

JO) nnl fl«*e'i- wall Uifti, llu* wiiiti i in„ht 

'I HoMiuN 

W.i.ii <1 In Uii s l•■.ll I ’]<; .iHil mvtru link, 

I'.ll ll lU-'l li,OJ*<ll.. I..UIS .SoMl-H\ II,r f 


M VIM., i:i:m i ici:. 

].i\'ING 'signifies htcially the pi'f'u 
niarv resource h\ wlnidi one liv 's. 
BKNKrU E. from bcncfat'in, siirnifies 
whatever one obtains as a henelit: the 
former is ajiplu'a de to any situation of 
life, hut pailieularly to that rcsouiee 
vvhudi a jiarish alfonls to the clergy man : 
the latter is applcahlc to no other ob¬ 
ject : vve .spe.ik of a living as a resource 
immediately derived from the pariah, in 
dislnicti'll fiom a cinacy, which is de- 
riv(*d troiii an imlividual; wc speak of 
a henr/ire in respect to the terms by 
which It la held, according to the eccle¬ 
siastical law : there aic main lirings 
wliidi are not bcnejiccs, allliough not 
rue rcrad. 

1 II r.m*'»*(|Ui*iu'i* o' llu* Cop ii ti*! !.*U’ii(’i*, tlu* lit*>t 
Itninjs w«*ii* 111 i*d li> li.ili.iii, .Mill oil.i’i luiciKU, 

cl.ll,^. in.-.rhsiii.M-. 

l•.slaU>> lu'l.l In louil.il tfiiiiri*. liciii;.; oi i^'.ii.illy 
Ci.itiiiuiii- doiiiiUoii-, w. u* .vl til it liiMi* ut*iii>iiHu.iU*il 
luht/iitu; thou Mi\ linin'*, u>< wi*ll a- ioiistitution, 
w.».s boiiowi'd, iuiil ilii* i-.iit* ot Uu* "ouls ol’ a ]i.iuhh 
tiu*mt* cauie lu be di*iuiimii.iU*d a It nijnv. 

in.ACKSTONE 


IX)D(",IN(:S, AP MITMKNTS. 

A LODGING, or a place to lodge or 
dwell 111 comprehends single rooms, or 
manv rooms, or in tact anv jdace which 
can he made lo serve the ])in’tH)se; 
APARTMENTS lospeet only suns ol 
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rooms: apartments^ therefore, are, m 
the strict sense, lodgings; but all/ouijg-- 
ings are not apartments: on the other 
hand the vord lodgings is mostly 
used for rooms that are let out to hire, 
or that serve a temporary purpose; but 
the word apartments may be applied to 
the suits of rooms in any larj^c house : 
hence the word lodging becomes on one 
ground restricted in its use, and apart¬ 
ments oa the other: all apartments to 
let out for hire are lodgings: but apart¬ 
ments not to let out for hire are not 
lodgings. 

LOOK, GLA^CE. 

LOOK {v. Air) is the generic, and 
GLANCE {V. To glance at) i\iQ specific 
term; that is to say, a casual or mo¬ 
mentary look: a look may be charac¬ 
terized as severe or mild, fierce or gentle, 
angry or kind ; a glance as hasty or 
sudden, imperfect or slight: so likeu ise 
we speak of taking a look, or catching a 
glance. 

Here thfi soft flucks. ><it?i (he sutiie hatiuless /ooH 
I’liey wore alue. '1 huum>n. 

The tisor. darling fi*‘rce 
Inipctuuiis on lusi I>r^y, theytance has dooniM. 

Thomson. 

TO LOOK, SEE, BEHOLD, VIEW, 
EYE. 

LOOK, in Saxon loran, upper Ger¬ 
man lugen, cottWH from the same source 
as lux light, and the Greek Xaw to see. 
SEE is m Saxon seon, Swedish se, 
i?£olic Greek o-fativ, Hebrew sheeah to 
see. BEHOLD, compounded of the 
intendve be and holdy signifies to hold 
or fix the eye on an object. VIEW, 
from the French rozr, and the Latin 
tyideo, signifies simply to see. To EVE, 
from the noun eye^ naturally signifies to 
fathom with the eye. 

We look voluntarily ; we see involun¬ 
tarily : the eye sees ; the person looks: 
absent people often see things before 
they are fully conscious that they are at 
hand: we may look without seeing, and 
we may see without looking: near¬ 
sighted people often look at that which 
is too distant to strike the visual organ. 
To behold is to look at for a continuance; 
to view IS to look at in all directions; 
to eye is to look at earnestly, and by side 
glances; that which is seen may disap 
pear in an instant; it may strike the 
eye and be gone ; hut what is looked at 
must make some stay; consequently 


lightning and things equally fugitive 
and rapid in their llight, may be seen, 
but canno be looked at. To look at is 
the familiar, as well as the general term, 
in regard to the others: we look at 
things in general, which we w ish to see, 
that is. to clearly, fully, and in all 
their parts; hut w'e beludd that whicii 
excites a moral or intellectual interest; 
we xnew that which demands intellectual 
attention ; we eye that which gratifies 
any particular passion: an iiiquisitiie 
child looks at things w hich are new to 
it, but does not behold them; we look 
at plants, or finery, or whatever gratifies 
the senses, hut we do not behold them; 
on the other hand, we behold any spec¬ 
tacle which excites our admiration, our 
astonishment, our pity, or our love: we 
look at objects in order to observe their 
external properties; but w'e view them 
in order to find out their component 
parts, their internal projierties, their 
powers of motion and action, &e.: we 
look at things to gratify the curiosity of 
the moment or lor mere amusement; 
but the jealous man eyes his ri\al, in 
order to mark his movements, his de¬ 
signs, and Ills succe.sse.s; the envious 
man eyes him who is in jirosperily, with 
a malignant desire to see him humhled. 

lliej climb th<‘ascent, iiiui Ituthmg fXo'hn, 

,ii .i ue.iier tlistauci* V'eu' tin* town; 

The with wonilei sm the luw’rB, 

(^VV hu’h lute were huls .imi bhepln nU' bow u), 

l)ia r>KN. 

The most uiipiirdonable malefactor in the w nlil 
itoing to Ills ile.itli, anil beaniii; it with ci)m|iusiiie, 
would win the |ut) of tliubtf who hiionld oehuid him 

St>I I K 

Half afraid, he fust 

Against the window lieiiis, iheii h,isk all «ht8 
Oil the warm health; then, liuiiiiin;; o’er the floor, 
Eyvi) all the Muiliti;' famtlv wskauce. TMoMMoai 

TO LOOK, A PEE A R, 

LOOK is here taken in the neuter 
and improper sense; in the preceding 
article (v. To look) it denotes the action 
of persons striving to see; in the pre¬ 
sent case it denotes the a(‘tion of things 
figuratively striving to he seen. AP¬ 
PEAR, from the Latin apj)areo or 
pareo, Greek 7 raf)npi, signifies to be 
present or at hand, within sight. 

The look of a thing respects the im¬ 
pressions which it makes on the senses, 
that is, the manner in which it looks ; 
its appeuratice implies the simple act of 
its •omiiig into sight: the look of any 
thing is ilieiefore characterized as good 
or bad, mean or handsome, ugly or 
beautiful; the appearance is character 
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ized as early or late, sudden or unex¬ 
pected; there is sornetliingvery unseemly 
in the look of a elerjjryman affecting? the 
airs of a fine ‘jentleman ; the ajypear- 
anrr of the ht.irs in uii evenirifj presents 
an interest in*' view even to the ordinary 
beholder. As whata/^/jearj? must ajrpear 
in some foim, the sit'nification of the 
term has been extended to the manner 
of the appearance^ and brought stiil 
nearer to look in its application; in this 
case the term look is rather more fa¬ 
miliar than that of appearance: we 
may speak either of regarding the look 
or the appearance of a tiling, as far as 
it may impress others; but the latt(*r is 
less colloiiuial than the former: a man’s 
conduct is said to look rather than to 
appear ill; but on the other hand, we 
say a thing assumes an afipearance, 
or lias a ceitain aj.pearance. 

IMstieisrui *J!iturp imiit'.; 

Tlic vpiy slrfunis luoh lungiud irom afar. 7 'uombon. 

NiMpr Hborty appear more amiahlt* ttan 

utidpr the guNurumeiU ul'a puma and guod prtuci*. 

Addi'ON. 

/ ooA IS always employed for what is 
real; what a thing looks is that which 
it really is : appeary however, sometimes 
refers not only to what is external, but 
to what is superficial. If we say a 
person looks ill, it supposes some positive 
and unequivocal etidence of illness: if 
\te say he appears to be ill, it is a less 
positive assertion than the former; it 
leaves room for doubt, and allows the 
possibility of a mistake. We are at 
liberl) to judge of things b> their looks, 
without being chargeable with want of 
imminent; but as ajrpearances are said 
to be deceitiul, it becomes necessary to 
admit them with caution as the rule of 
our judgment. Look is employed mostly 
in regard to objects of sense ; ajrpear- 
ance respects natural and moral objects 
indifferently: the sky looks lowering; 
an object ajrftears through a microscope 
greater than it really is ; a person's 
conduct appears in a more culpable light 
when seen through the representation 
of an enemy. 

TIu*d Nuturo all 

Wf.irs to tl»e pye .i luuk ut love. Tkomsoh. 

11 lui» aImuvs bppii my ptide.ivour to distuiguish 
fii'twpfD rpulilipM and appearancigt. Tati.kb 

LOOKKR-ON, SPECTATOR, BE¬ 
HOLDER, OBSERVER. 

The LOOKER-ON and the SPEC¬ 
TATOR are both opposed to the agents 


or actors in any scene; but the former 
is still more abstracted from the objects 
he sees than the latter. 

A looker-on iv. To look at) is care¬ 
less ; he has no part and takes no part 
in what he sees; he looks on, because 
the thing is before him, and he has 
nothing else to do: a spectat(>r may 
likewise be unconcerned, but in general 
he derives amusement, if nothing else, 
from what he sees. A clown may be a 
looker-oUy who with open mouth gapes 
at all that is before him, without under¬ 
standing any part of it; but he who 
looks on to draw a moral lesson from the 
whole is in the moral sense not an un¬ 
interested spectator. The BEHOLD¬ 
ER has a nearer interest than the spec¬ 
tator ; and the OBSERVER has an 
interest not less near than that of the 
heholdery but somewhat ditferent: the 
beholder has his affections roused by 
what he sees; the obsc?’ver has his un¬ 
derstanding employed in that which 
passes before him: the beholder in¬ 
dulges himself m (‘ontemplation : the 
observer is busy in making il ^ub^ervlent 
to some proposed object: every beholder 
of our Saviour's suffciiiigs and |)atit*nee 
was struck with the conviction of his 
Dnine character, not excepting even 
some of those who were liis most preju¬ 
diced adversaries; every culm observer 
of our Saviour's words and actions was 
convinced of his Divine mission. 

Loohen on many limes see more than gamesters. 

Uapun. 

Rut high in lieaven they sit, and gtize from far, 

The tame specta'urs ut uis deeds uf n ar. Pops. 

Ohjeets irai>erfeftlj devigued take furms from ilio 
ho|»e or le.ir ut tlie be/tolder. JoUNbo.v 

Swift was an exnrt observer of hie. JoH.ns,un 

LOOSE, VA(iUE, LAX, DlssOI.l'TE, 
LICENTIOI S. 

LOOSE IS 111 German los, &c., Latin 
la.rus, Greek aXaaanv, and Hebrew 
chalatZy to make free. VAGUE, in 
Latin vagus, signifies w’andering. LAX, 
in Latin laxus, has a similar origin with 
li>os€. DISSOLUTE, in Latin disso- 
latus participle of dissolvo, signifies dis¬ 
solved or set free, LICENTIOUS 
signifies having the licence or power to 
do us one pleases (v. Leave^ liberty). 

Loose is the generic, the rest are 
specific tonus; they are all opposed to 
that which is bound or adheres closely . 
loose is employed either for physical, 
moral, or intellectual objects; vague 
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only for intellectual objects : lax some¬ 
times for wliat is inlellectual, but oi’teiier 
lor the moral; dissolute and licentious 
oiil> for moral matters : whatever wants 
a |)roper connexion, or linking tof?ether 
of ill * parts, is loose; whatever is scat¬ 
tered and remotely separated is va^ue : 
a style is loose where the words and 
sentences are not made to coalesce, so 
as to form a regularly connected series; 
assertions are ru” we which have but a 
remote connexion with the subject re¬ 
ferred to: by the same rule, loose hints 
thrown out at raindom may give rise to 
sjieculation and conjecture, but cannot 
serve as the ground of any conclusion; 
ignorant people are apt to credit every 
rumour, and to communicate it 
a-, a certainty. Opinions are loosi\ 
cither inasmuch as they want logical 
pivcision, or as they fail in moral stnet- 
nc.ss; sutfgeslioiis and surmises are in 
their nature vau^uey as they sprmg from 
a very remote channel, or are produced 
b\ ilie wanderings of the imagination ; 
I'piujoiis are laxy imiainuch as they have 
a iciidciicy to lessen the moral ohliga- 
lioii, or to lo >sen moral ties. A loose 
man injures himseU', but a lax man in¬ 
jures society at large. Dissoluteness is 
tile excess of looseness; licentiousness 
IS tile conseiiueiico of laxityy or the 
freedom from extenidl constraint. Loose- 
ofeliuractcr, if indulged, soon sinks 
into dissoluteness ol’ morals ; and laxity 
ot diaciplme IS quickly followed by li¬ 
centiousness uf manners. 

rii<‘ iiiDst \oU’|itu(iu!i <ni<l loose jierj-on br«’atliiuK, 
suMc Ik* Ittil til'd to I'olhm In', dice and iti‘,court.>lii|»s 
i'\(i\ d.i), would iiiid It thi' grt'atesil toriueiil lli.a 
could lu'lal him. SuUiH. 

That action wliicli i.s vcKjut: and iudcteiniiiiatc 
will at hist siMllc into hiiliit, and liatiitual i»ci'uli.iii- 
tics ail- ijuickly ildiculoua. .Iohm»oK. 

ill tills ^cner.'ii depravity of mariticru and Imthf 
ol jin .(ipics, piiu* icli^Mi.n ih uowlicic inoic •,iroii.:ly 
iijculi ated (than in oui univcraitifh). Jouns.-k. 

.Vs flit! life t)f I’etrornus Arhiter v%ii.s alto<;etIier d/s 
H/ilule, tie- iiidiffeience which he showed at the close 
ol It is to he looked upon us a piece oi uatwal care¬ 
lessness rattiei than fortitude, Auimsun. 

Moial pliilosopliy is very a^reeahle to the para¬ 
doxical anil lice/itious spirit of tlie Bkatjie. 

lord’s hUPPKR, KUCIIARIST, 
COMMUNION, S A C R A M EN T. 

The LORD’S SURPKR is a term 
of familiar and general u>e among 
Chri tiaii«. as de.signating m literal 
terms the supper of our Lord ; that i.s, 
either the last sohmm supper which he 
took with bis disciples previous to his 


crucifixion, or the commemoratu n ol 
that event which conformably to his 
commands has been observed by the 
l)rores.sors of Chri.slianity. KUCHA- 
RIST is a term of peculiar use among 
the Roman Catholics, from llie Gret'U 
ntXainZio to give thanks, because jut- 
sonal adoration, by way of returning 
thanks, constitutes in tlieir e^timatloil 
the chief part of the ceremony. As the 
social aHeetioiis are kept alive mosllv 
by tlie common ])articipation of mi'a;-., 
so IS brotherly love, the e^-ence of 
Christian fellowship, ehens',e!l and 
warmed in the highest decree by the 
eommon p>articipation in this bolv fes¬ 
tival: hence, by dist mcti.iii, it has been 
denominated the COMMUNION. As 
the vows which are made at the altar ol 
our Loril are the most solemn wliic'i a 
Christian can make, comj>reheMd'im in 
them the entire devotion ol himsell to 
Chiist, the general term SAt R.\- 
MLNT, signifvnig an oath, has been 
cmplov'ed by wav'of distinction for tins 
ordinance. 'I’he Roimui Caib.'lics li.oe 
employed the same term lor six o her 
oidiiianees; but the Protest.mts, whu 
attach a similar degree ol' saciedness to 
no other than baptism, annex this ap- 
iieiiution only to these two. 

To the worthy pillUcipuMuu of tlio l.ooi's ii///iiiii, 
there IS ludbpetisubly requiied ii bui'.'iint' pn-p.iiii 
lion. Sur i ii 

Tins cerenuinv of li'iislm;; hidoiij', iji-.-i pi<.j.>'il\ 
IhiIIi to tn.iiii.ii;i* .md to tlii’ /uiI/idiaI, is IxmIi 
them iia\e tlie hutuie oi u i; >vi tt.iul. Sor i ii. 

One wom.iu he eould not luiiiKto llir e//tninu>/> >n, 
nud when he lepioiedoi i‘k,io u‘d lieu ■ lie oni\ .ui- 
sweieil lh.it she w.l^ no mIi'iI.h Jounmos. 

1 rouJd not have f),e rousi'iil ol the phj •.k laii !< 
40 lochuieh jedeidaj , 1 liieiel’ore leieb'.'d ilie li j 
h/urU'uvnt at imuie. Joh.ns jn 

TO LOSE, MISS. 

LOSE, in all probability, is hut :i 
variation of loose, because what gels 
loose or uvvuy Iroin a jier.soii is lusf to 
him. To MISS, prohuhly from the pai- 
ticiple mis wrong, signifie.s lo pul vvun.g. 

What IS lost is siippo.'.ed to be entiiely 
anl inecovcrubly gone: but what is 
7tiissed may be only out of sight or not 
at hand at tlie time when it is wanted • 
iieallli or pnqierty iiniy be tost ; one 
niisse-s- a coach, or one 7nisses vvliai has 
been mislaid. Things may be lo.st in a 
variety of way s iiidejiendent ol the jiersiui 
losittfr; but 7 itissin;r IS m.i.slly by ti.e 
instruineiitalitvoftile pers ui w bo///z.vww. 
We lose an opportunity which it is ii<>t 
in our power to u.se ; we miss an oppor- 



LOUD. 

tiiiiity when we suffer it to pass without 

St>nii* ants an* so nnfoituiiaU* as to fall ilown with 
I'lfji load wIkii tl'f’ almost conu* liorne; \\hi*n tins 
li i)>iM*ns tiicv M*l(loiii lusc tiiTir corn, hut carry it up 
.I’.Mio. Addison. 

11' lio|u' aiifl r.utli siTuri' of fnliin* hliss, 

t«i 1 .i\ Uo* joysol picsi (it lift* vivmiss. Lkwis. 

LOSS, DAMAfJK, DETIUMKNT. 

LOSS si^iiifios tlie act of loAt'ftff (ir 
I!i(‘Iliiijji/as7, DAMAtiK, in Frciicli 
Latin damnum IVotti diuno to 
taUc aua}. '-ijinilics the thinir 1ak(>n 
awu}. DKTIUMLNT, r. Dtsadrauta- 
^ rnns. 

L(i<i\ IS lit'rc the nener e term : du'Uouf^ 
ami deU'imenf arc sjiccics (-r imidc' ot 
/^'.vs. 'i'lic jicfsoii sustains the /.ivv, the 
t luii'f suffers t l e or d' trimmt. 

\\’hate\er i-s trom* Irnm us v^liicli we 
wish to retain is a lus.s: hence we ina\ 
sustain a /oss in viur property in our te- 
putati n, r.i our inlluence, in our intel¬ 
lect, an(le\er\ ' th-’i* ohp'ct ol'possi*ssi!m: 
whatever lender- an object le s scr\lett¬ 
able or \ alu ih'e, h) au\ e\lei nal \ inleiice, 
1* a damnin'i as a vessel .sutlers a da^ 
fn(iii(> in a slonu : \' luitever is ealeiilated 
to ( ross a man’s jiarjiose is a detriment; 
tb.' b.ne want ol .i ^ood name iiuiv he a 
J>‘li'imi‘nt to a \ount; trade.sinan. the 
van; of prihleiiee isalw.ivs a :.reat t/c- 
/ tinc'it to the p:t) jientv oi af’auiil .. 

V> ii <t tiadoi would |iiiich.tM' m.cIi ai:y s.itisl irtioo 
( I ^ till ( li.C Ills ol ( nllM'I S.lttoil I l>% til /</!.' Ill sulul 
t; MM .lull S.SON'. 

'I'll.' I'Ms w (Tf sli!' troll!til'd w no till* I 11 ( 1 . .Hid till* 

I I ^l III) |lii‘> to dv .1 witiid ol p.iiiis to ’(•,1.111 till* 
(! Ihitl,:h VoDl'i'S 

lilt fNpt'iiditiiif should hi* wit’i the 1‘..si piis..i!)le 

<J IKK /i/ to the iiioi lis (/I ill, s- who IX/ iid 

Ill'KKK 

t.'UM). >()lsV. tllfll! "OrNDlNc, 

('i.VMonors. 

LOLI). in Cierm.iii, sVe„ iaut, is con- 
iiecied w 111 ) /tf.’i/ a sound, lauschen to 
listen, and ilie (Jreeb k\vm to hear, be- 
eausf siiitiitU ate the ohjeet of hearinir. 
ISOISV. ha\inu a inusc, like nmxome 
ttud noj! M//V. come^ tV iii the L iiiii Jtorro 
to hurt, S(|rmi\iiiir 111 ufiieral offensive, 
anti m this ea>e olfeostve t ■ tl.e sense of 
hea'in<? 111(11 i-iSC) L’N I )1 Nfi si«;ni- 
fit's liie same as pitelie I upon an elevated 
Kev, so as to make a Li'eal noise, to he 
heard JU a disumce. CI.AIVKJROUS, 
f'loin the Latin riamn to tr\, siginfte.s 
erv me w ith a loud voice 

Loud is here the ^imerie term, since 
•t sitrnifies a ^reat sound, winch is the 
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idea common to them all. As an ejuthel 
for person.s, I' ud is mostly taken in an 
inditferent souse; all the otlier.s are 
taken for heme loud bevoud measure; 
wo/.S' 7 /IS tf» be lawlessly and unseasonably 
loud; high soundinfr is only to he loud 
from the hicnnss of one's words: cla- 
vio^ous is to he disajire ably and jiain- 
fully loud. We must spetik londhf to 
a deaf person in order to maki' ourselves 
heard: ehddren will be ?fo)S!?/ at all 
times if fhit kept under contiol: flat- 
to.er«> are ahvav s Jiiglt sounduni in tlieir 
enlocmins of princes ; clnldren will bo 
clamorous for vvint they want, if ihey 
exp'-et to tret it by diiit of uojsr ; they 
will 1)1* turbulent iii ea-o of ref. std, if 
not iindi'r pr.iju-r discijiliiic In the 
impioper appheatam, / i/d is taken in 
as 1)1(1 a NCiise as the n :st ; the Inudfist 
praises are the least to he n‘}.tarded : the 
ajipbuise of a imd) is al\avs noisy* 
fujih MoundutL;: titles s' r\e i-iilv toe\( He 
emitenijit wiiei\' there is not someeoire- 
spitudiiiji (juabty : it is the busines*, of 
a juirtv to tie ( 7 (////oi'n/v, as that si-rve*, 
the })iirp'».se ol evcit.ng the ij;iiorant. 

Till* id ■wii': .a l»i's’’inuv iiiil(’ iiriL'iniuti’d t ri’u, 

V\ 1 Ii tui nui> Ii Is I (k t Ik* i 'U i siiiuiudiis iti'w 

llllVDl- N. 

O Ic.ivi* I'.i* /'o'.sy low n Diivdev- 

1 .1(11 liiiK Ill’ll witii sortew lit till* ontidi rt of sumi* 
!*i t.i II, w l|o ii uc iciil h ' .Hiihniilv td till (1 hufli- 
y luiid.inj 11 . Ilfs to tlu* d* si.-u, nt iiicu witu w lioni 
tiif\ CO ltd not Ilf .ifnu.iiii.fil. llUKKK 

('.'.ri.’ruKs .itouu I I’lif loy.i! luiwK l;if\ fly Dkydvn 

I.OVI', I'UIFNDMllP. 

hO\ E (r. AllWtvoi) is a term of 
very extensive import; it iiiav he either 
Itikidi ill the most ueneial si iisi* for 
even strong; and pis ionate ailaehinent, 
or enlv tbr siicli as subsist lictweeii tiie 
sexes; in edlier id’ w hieli casrs it has 
feulniVs b\ which i: is eas i\ distin- 
<tnished from FRl DSll 11 *. 

Lurr subsists Ik tween members of the 
same faniilv : it s|>rinus out of their na- 
Intal udati iiship, and is ki'pt alive by 
their close mteieourse and cwiistant in- 
terchanje ol kindnesses ; /’/-/(n/t/ hipv\ 
elude-s tile idea of auv tCi dcr an I natu¬ 
ral leiativtiishtj): nor is it. like loi r, to 
he found 111 elnldreii, hut is eon fined to 
matmer vears: it isfoimedbv time, by 
ei.eiiinstaiiees, hv coiipruity of(dui:ae- 
ler and s\mpaihv of sentiment. ].orf. 
aiwavs ojierates with aidour; frir/id 
^luj> is remarkable for firmness and eon- 
s alley. ]A)ve is peculiar to no station. 
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LOW. 
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it is to be found equally among the 
high and the low, the learned and the 
unlearned: friendship is of nobler 
growth; it finds admittance only into 
minds of a loftier make: it cannot be 
felt by men of an ordinary stamp. Both 
I we and friendship are gratified by 
seeking the good of the objeet; but love 
is more selfisih in i|s nature than 
ship; in indulging another it seeks its 
own gratification, and when this is not 
to be obtained, it will change into the 
contrary passion of hatred; friendship, 
on the other hand, is altogether diMii 
terested, it makes sacrifices of every 
description, and knows no limits to its 
sacrifice. 

Soov<*ry {)as<«u>n but fond !ove, 

Unio itsuwD redieas dciea niuve. Waller. 

For natural affection smn doth cease. 

And (luenched is witli Cujud’s ('reater flame. 

But t'aiditul fnendshiji doth iluMu both suppicss. 
And lUem '\ith uiohltuiai' discipline dutii turae. 

SpfcKSER. 


LOVF.K, SUITER, WOOER. 

LOVER signifies literally one who 
l()ves, and is applicable to any object; 
there are lovers of money, and lovers of 
wine, lovers of tilings individually, and 
things collectively, tlial is, lovers of 
particular women in the good sense, or 
lovers of women in the bad sense. The 
SUITOR is one who sues and strives 
after a thing; it is equally undefined as 
to the object, but may be emplojed for 
such as sue for favors from their supe> 
riors, or sue lor the affections and person 
of a female. The WOOER is only a 
species of/oirr, w ho yrooi?;? or solicits the 
kind regards of a female. When ap¬ 
plied to the same object, namely, the 
lemale sex, the term lover is cinplojed 
for persons of all ranks, who are equally 
ali^'C to the tender jjassion of looe: 
suitor is a title adapted to that class 
of life where all the genuine affections 
of human nature are adulterated by a 
false refinement, or entirely lost in other 
passions of a guilty nature. Wooer is 
a tender and passionate title, which is 
adapted to that class of beings that live 
only in poetry and romance. Tlicre is 
most sincerity in the lover^ he simply 
proffers his love; there is most cere¬ 
mony in the suitor, he prefers his suit: 
there is most ardour in the wooer, he 
makes his vows. 

It in very nRtttralfor a young friend and a young 
lover, to think the persona they love have nothing to 
do but to please them. Horr.. 


What pleasure can it be to be Uirottgetl witii 
titiners, and those perhaps suitors fui the same tiling? 

South. 

1 am glad litis parcel of wooers are so reasonable 
for there is not one of lliem but 1 dote on liis very 
absence. Shaksplark 


LOW, MEAN, ABJECT, 

LOW. Humhle. MEAN, in Ger¬ 
man ^emein, &c. comes from the same 
source as the Latin communis common 
{V. Common). ABJECT, in French a/>- 
ject, Latin abjectus, participle o( abjicio 
to ca^t down, sigiiiOes literally cast dow^n 
or brought very low. 

Loiv is a much stronger term than 
mean; for wdiat is low stands more 
directly opposed to what is high, hut 
what IS mean is intermediate: \\\e low 
is applied only to a certain number oi 
description; but mean, like common, is 
applicable to the great bulk of mankind 
A man of low extraction falls below the 
ordinary level; he is opposed to a noble 
man: a man of mean birth docs not 
rise above the ordinary level; he n 
upon a level with the majority. Abject 
expresses more than either of the others 
for it denotes the lowest depression in 
a person’s outward condition or position 
as abject poverty. 

Had I lM*en born a nervant, my low life 
Had ateudy stood from all tbvse nusenes. 

Randolph. 

For ’lis the mimi tli.it makes the body rich; 

And UH tile suu breaks tlirough the darkest clouds. 
So honour ’pearcth in tlie meanest habit. 

Shakspeare. 

Or in this nijeet posture hn\e ye sworn 
T ailore the conipieror ’ MiL’Iuk. 

When employed to designate cha¬ 
racter, ihey preserve the same distinc¬ 
tion ; the low is that which is positively 
sunk in itself; but the mean is that 
which is comparativelyin regard to 
the outw'ard circumstances and relati\e 
condition of the individual. Swearing 
and drunkenness are low vices ; boxing, 
cudgelling, and wrestling, are low 
games ; a misplaced economy in people 
of property is mean; a condescension to 
those who are beneath us for our own 
petty advantages is meanness. A man 
is commonly low by birth, education, or 
habits; but meanness is a defect of na¬ 
ture which sinks a person in spite of 
every external advantage. Abject, as a 
characteristic, is applied particularly to 
the spirit. Slavery is most apt to pi*o- 
duce an abject spirit by depriving a man 
of the use of (hose faculties which ele- 
vale him above the brutes ; poverty, foai, 
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MADNESS. 

or any base passion may have the same 
ettect. 

Yi‘t Homt'limes naiiuns will dcelino sobm 

y.uin Mii.ton. 

Wt* fust Hot to filease men, nor to pTom«>tc any 
fjtfiiu v.orliilj iiitcre.st. Smammook 

'riuTc no jiion* Ik* Mid to pxtol thi* pxcelleiia* 

and [xmrr ot Ins ml, than th.it U uusof mairnitiidt* 
»*iiun,'li lo co\or a woild ofsory i;ri‘at faults, that is, 
a naiio\\m*ss in his intuit* to the /owfst de^jm*. an 
nhjfi tni^s and want of cuiuagc, an iusinuatint; and 

Si-l\ilt‘ llaltci 111". 1'l.A.RI-N*>ON. 


M. 

MtDNKSS, PHKESZY, RACE, I'URA’. 

MADNESS, ridfi Deran^Pmmt. — 
PHRENZV, in Latin jhrenesis, Greek 
(!>fitviriQ fVoin 0 /)j?v the mind, sipiifies a 
•lihordored mind. RAGE is in Freneh 
ra^(\ Latin rabies madness. FURY, 
in Latin/wror. eomt's in all probability 
(Vorn frrnr to be carried, because funj 
earnetf a person away, 

Madnefis and phrenzy arc used in 
the ])liysical and moral sense; ras^p, and 
fio'y only in the moral sense: in tiie 
first cas", vuulnPKft is a con firmed de- 
iMiitri'nient in tlic orjian of Ihouj^ht: 
phrprizy is onl\ a tcinjiorary derange- 
niiMit from tlie \ iolenceol’ any disease or 
other cause: tlie former lies in the sys¬ 
tem, and IS, in general, incuralile: the 
latter is only occasional, and yields to 
the power of medicine. In the moral 
.seu.‘-<» of these terms the cause is put 
for the cftect, that is, madneas: and 
phreuzy are put for that excessive vio¬ 
lence of passion by which they are 
caused : and as rage and fury are spe¬ 
cies of this passion, namely, the anjrry 
passion, they are therefore to fnudue.ss 
and phreuzy sometimes as the cause is 
to the elVect: the former, however, are 
so much more violent than the latter, as 
they altogether destroy the reasoninij 
faculty, winch is not expressly implied 
in the siiiinfication of the latter terras. 
Moral madness differs both in degree 
and duration from phreuzy : if it spring 
from the extravagance of it bursts 
out into every conceivable extravagance, 
hut IS only transitory ; if it spring from 
disappointed love, or any other disap¬ 
pointed passion, it is as permanent as 
direct physical madness; phrenzy is 
always temporary, but even more im- 
})ctuous than madness ; in the phrenzy 
of despair men commit acts of suicide 


in the phrenzy of distress and gnef, 
people are hurried into many actions 
fatal to themselves or others. 

Twai no false heralclry wlieo mndnen drew 
Her |it*digieo Irutn those who too inuch knew. 

Dksmiam. 

Wh.it phrenzy, shepheril, has thy soul ixissessM "> 

Drvden. 

Ifage refers more immediately to the 
aL»^itation that exists within the mind ; 
fury refers to that which shows itself 
outwardly: a person contains or stifles 
his rage ; but his fury breaks out into 
some external mark of violence: rage 
will subside of itscdf; fury spends itself: 
a jierson may he choked with rage; 
hut Ins yhr//finds a vent: an enraged 
man may be pacified ; a furious one is 
deaf to etcry remonstrance. Hage^ 
when applied to persons, commonly sig¬ 
nifies highlv inllumed anger; but it may 
be employed for inflamed passion to¬ 
wards any object which is specified: as 
a rage for music, a rage for tlieatrieal 
performances, a fashionable rage for any 
whim of the day. Fury, though com¬ 
monly signifung 7 'age bursting out, 
yet It may he an\ impetuous feeling dis¬ 
playing itself in extravagant action; as 
the divine fury supposed to be pro¬ 
duced upon the priestess of Apollo, by 
the inspiration of the god, and the Bac¬ 
chanalian////*//, which expression depicts 
the influence of wine upon the body and 
mind. In the improper application, lo 
inanimate objects, the words rage and 
fury preserve a similar distinction : the 
rage of the lieat denotes the excessive 
lieight to which it is risen ; the fury of 
the winds indicates their violent com¬ 
motion and turbulence: so in like man¬ 
ner the raging of tiie tempest charac¬ 
terizes figurali\ely its burning anger; 
and the./hr// of the flames marks their 
impetuous movements, their wild and 
raj)id spread. 

First Socnitfs 
Ai; iin>.t Un* rnge of tj lants single stuiKl, 
linincibW*! ' Thomson 

t'oiiftuM tlieir/ury to those dark abodes. Drydb^ 

MAGISTKRIAL, MAJESTIC, STATELY, 

POMPOUS, AUGUST, DIGNIFIED. 

MAGISTERIAL, from magtster » 
master, and MAJESTIC, from ma- 
jestasy are both derived from magis 
more, or major greater, that is, more or 
greater than others; but they differ in 
this respect, that the magisterial is 
something assumed, and is therefore 
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often false; the majestic is natural, and 
consequently al\va}s real: an upstart, 
or an inlnuler into any hi^h station, or 
oiiice, nuiy put on a inagisteruil air, in 
onlcr to impose on the multitude: but 
it Will not be 111 his power to be mujesUr, 
wliicli never shows itself in a borrowed 
shape; none but those who have a su¬ 
periority of character, of birth, or out¬ 
ward station, can be majestic. 

Cio\»'riini**nl bi'iii;; tlit' imblost :oi(l mcivt mysti*- 
li us t»l .ill .Ills, is \i-i\ iiiilil for lbo.si* to talk 
fith/istcf :n Itj ol \n1io ik'mi b«ut* iiiiv ^b.uo in it. 

South 

Tlu-n Aiistidfs lifts liis. liutu'sl fiout, 

111 j iiif mitjv tu‘ u’Vfi’d Thomson. 

STATELY and FOMPOUS are 
ino-^t nearly allied to maaiAtcnal ,* 
AUGUST and DIGNIFIED to ma- 
•e.st/c : the former being mereU extrin.s*ic 
and as'sunied, the latter intnn.->ic and in¬ 
herent. Muf^isterial respects the au¬ 
thority which IS assumed; stuteh/ le- 
garJs sjdcndour and rank; pampnus 
regards personal importance, witli all 
the appendages of greatness and powci ; 
a pel son mdgis/enai in th* exercise 
ol his otlice, and the distribution of his 
commands; he is statehj in his ordinary 
intercourse with his inferiors and equal.s; 
he is ponq^ious on particular occaaiuirs of 
appearino ui public: a person demanids 
silence in a magisterial lone; he inarches 
forward with a statdy air; le iMiiics 
forward in iKpomjOus manner, so as to 
Strike otlicis with a sense of his iiiipor- 
taiu e. 

.Such s.«'tMns <h\ Lctif'<• lici^bt, niaclc onl\ jiroiul 
'i'll be till li.i^sis ul tl..It/>•;/./,/u'o K/U <1 DtiNil M 

'I’hcic \s f(»t till' niiiht ]i.ol :vsriiu'b n-al »• ji'>incut 

Ilnilcl till UlC.lUC"*! Cotl.lo'C, aa WJtblll lb.* w.i i*. nl 

the htatiiast YA\avi\ Si,trm. 

^Jajestlc is an ejiilhet that cliaracte- 
rizes the exterior of an object; august 
is that wbicli marks an essential eba- 
racterostic in the object; Ji^niJiedi>\iv\Ms 
to cliiiracterize a perwoii'.s action a.y tend- 
iiig to give dignity ; the form ofaiemali! 
bs termed luaj^dic^ when it ha.s .some¬ 
thing imposing in it, suited to the ctm- 
ditioii of majesty, or the most elevated 
station in society; a inonandi is entiticid 
n/e/ in order to describe the extent of 
hi.s empire ; a public assembly is deiio- 
inmated mep'.s/ to bespeak its high cha¬ 
racter, and its weiLihty inllueiice m the 
scale of ,soci( ty ; a reply is termed ifnjni- 
fie<l will'll iiniiholds the individual ami 
personal character of a man as well as 
his relative charactei* in tlie ci^inmimity 
to which he belongs: the two former of 


tlioso terms are associated only witli 
grandeur of outward circumstances ; 
the last is applicable to men of all sta- 
tioii.s, who have each in his spluM’o a 
di'jnUi/ to maintain wdiich lieloiij^s to 
mail as an independent moral agent. 

A loj.i! lube lie wuie wiili icclul ju ule, 
IXulutudi'ic I Minii.ii-i as he (nai, 

And I't.iiii he iuo\ d nmjisnik <iM a ^'ud. Pi.ri' 

I'^or eun I tbink tb.it Cod. cic.itoi wise, 

T. uueli ihieat'iiiu^', will lu e.iiiie..l vu deamv 
I’s, bis piiiiie ciealuu s, itijiiijiiU su li.^ili 

II.'i,v 

lluw jHHn, liuv' lull, bow abjei t. bow 

Ilow eoiiiplic.iie, how woiiui iliil, s u .lu ' ^ i.im* 

M K, .srLK.Mldll, rnMi‘ 

MAGNIFICENCE, from 
ami fario, feignifie.^ doing largely, or o*^ 
a large scale. Sl*LENDOU, m Latin 
sp/mnlor, IVom sjileudeo to slime, signi¬ 
fies hniililiioss m ibe external. PO.mI*, 
m Luliu pompii, Gieck 7ro//7ri; a pio- 
cession, Iruni 7rt/i7rw to send, signifies m 
general lurmabty and cereimuiy. 

Miiiiuijiecnre lies not only m the 
number and extent of the objects pre¬ 
sented, but m t heir degree of ncimess as 
to their eoliumg and (jiiality; splen¬ 
dor is hut a characteristic of nuiiiinji- 
ceivvy attached to such objects as dazzle 
the eye by tl.e quantity ot Imlit, or the 
beauty and strength of coloring: the 
entenainmoiits ef the eastern nmiiaiehs 
ami princes are remarkable tor their 
ma^^niltcenve, IVoin tlie iinineiise num¬ 
ber of ibeir attendants, the crowd of 
eipuj’uges, the .size of their palaces, llic 
multiiude of costly ulcnsils, and llic 
pvofu'.iuii of Mauds which constitute the 
uriaiig inenls f r tlie bampiet; the 
entirlaiiimenis oi Europeans present 
touch splendor, from the richness, tne 
\aricty, and the biilliaucy, of dress, of 
luniilure, and all the ajiparalus of a 
least, winch the rcliiiemeiits of art ha\e 
bioiiglii lo peilecuon. Magnijirenct^ it> 
si ld.-mer unacconqiamcd with splendor 
lluiii s^dendor witli inagnijire/tre; since 
t]uaiiliiy. Us well as quality, is essential 
t ) tne one : but ipiality more than quan¬ 
tity is ail essential lo the oilier: a large 
army drawn up in battle array is a wiug- 
ntjiceni spectacle, Iroiii the immensity 
ol their iiuinbcrs and the order of their 
disposition; it will m all probability be 
a splrndid scene if there be much rich¬ 
ness m tlie dresse.s ; the jiomp will here 
consist in such large bodies of men 
acting by one impulse, and directed l‘y 
one will: lienee military, it is tlic 
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apponda"C of power, when displayed to 
puhlie view : on partieuhu* oerasions, a 
inoiiareli si'ated on Ins throne, sur¬ 
rounded hy his couniers, and attended 
hy Ins {Guards, is said to appear with 
pomp. 

Not Idii, 

"'•‘II it A!('UK), mi"!i ititignjitcme 
1 <1 I.Ill’ll III all tlien glmif'. Milton. 

\ nil )taiisilnr\ t/j/nifZ/iwi i. rouM not .ill 
llfi.iicM- till' tiiiU'iing niaiisiuii finm it. fall. 

(loi.nfe mil 

\\ I', .ill 111.it jxniip of Will* fill this ])ii>piiril; 

'1 ii 'M- tin's, this lun’ral jnlr, thfs« .iltais n- irM 

I l.\ 1>I N. 

Tf) .M .K'l’, FOllM, IMlOIll 

Thk idea of hirlh to a thini; is 

CO niiMii to nil rlicso toniH, wh i-h vary 
111 the <*ir(U!ii'st.in('<"i of tlie action: to 
.M .\ KK (r To act) is the niO‘*t et neral 
ir'il iinq-Ki'ilied term : toI'()ltM (v. To 
/>)/'/» ) siLTniries to uivo [\ f oon t'‘ a tliinfjf, 
that i", t ' }nal{p it after a irtven f'lvm ; 
to l*K()I.)l.( K(r 7 'o (/'Ai/v/i IS t » hrino 
foi;li into ill ' to c'll into evi.st- 

oliet . to CREATE (/’. 7 o C Is to 
hnnir into eNistoneo h\ an e.liMilire e\ 
ei'i’isv' of p )\\er: to oni/it’ i" the '-nnj)h '»t 
actinii of all, and conijnehoiMU a s-niple 
eoinh.natuMi hy the siiiallest eflort^ : to 
J /'/// rcq’nres tare and nttenti hi ..iid 
Lire.it'T etV’rtM ; to proJ/if”' requiins inoe 
aiid.il'O Idhof; \tliale\er is init lo;io!lier 
so a'^ to hetMine aiiolh >r t liiii;; tun /r: 
a cii.iir oi a table is ouidi^: v hali'Vt'i is 
put into tin> flisiincl yo/v,v is yoe/.vr,/; 
t lie p liter/b/-/nv ihe i ln\ into an cai' hen 
\e'‘i'l : li ilcvereui.iiia’es fVoni a llrnu, 
so as to become a disitinct oi ject, is ;>/•■>- 
duci'd; fire is. often produerd h\ ihe 
Mob lit frietion of two pn*<-es ol wood 
w ith eatdi oilier, 'riie jn’oeess of 
i's a!\va\s jicilbrined h\ .some conscious 
ao.-iii, ulio c!iiplo}s eiiluT nicchamcal 
ini'an.s, o. ihe simple e\erci.se of povxer: 
a bird mokes its iie;.t ; iii.m makes va¬ 
rious thiiin.'s, by llic exeicise of his un- 
deismndmo and Ids limb>: tiie Al- 
mh^«’ M-akt'r has ;//(/i/e e\i r\ thniir b) 
lii> word. The process jnnmn^ does 
not always i^Pfiiiie a eoiiscious ao. iit ; 
thm^s iWc /hrme<f of themselve.s; or 
the) ui\'Jortftrdh\ tlie acti\e operations 
of other bodies; melted le.nl, when 
thrown into water, will Jor/.o ii.stll'into 
various little bodu's: bard subsiaiices 

formed \n the bumaii lol), whieii 
^i\e rise to the ili.seasc termed I lie 
{gravel. What is produmi is oftoner 
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produced hy tlie process of natun', than 
by .my express de.si^n ; the earth ]>ro~ 
dures all kinds of ve'^etables from -(‘ed ; 
animals, hy a similar process, prodw-^^ 
their )ounfr. Create^ in tins natural 
sense of the term, is emplo)ed as the 
act of an intellit^ent bein»r, and that of 
the Supreme Beinoonly: it is the act 
of makinix hy a simple tdfort of power, 
witliout the Use of materials, and with¬ 
out any process. Hence it lias been 
e.\lcnded in its appb.cati.on to the ?naki//:^ 
ofaintliiii'^ hy an imme liale e.verci.scof 
pow'cr. Thee// iliet ])i)wer of the human 
mind is a f.iint ini/iio of that i)ow-er 
winch brought (‘\ {'r\tiiin*^ into e.vist 
ence out of nothinj.'. 

Kriir IM«;im 1 the S’lMli .. (Innimnn Traver lliiiik 
u i- w ah Ilf aiiViiT 1 ih • loiei;;ii an 1 f\fu lI .• 

jufsb. Icu.ui |ilu!fsl.nits SFf Kl .1. 

I'lrf S. 11,1 Ilf f .1 scfUf i)f h<)' im ftrmg, 

.\ii(l hfif Ch UN hills lill-. thu (Iffji vMth stunns.. 

I’oii, 

It i" stiaii^e, you wi 1 sis, that iiaturf shoiiUl r/i<(/u 
U'f 111 tho i-ainf iiffiit tun/v/^p .is to ilfs'ios, .•mi 
fh.it wli.it h IS Iw'fii lookfil iipoii .IS till* foiisiiiiif: n 
roiiti Ilfs, la 111 l.iot llic sfis poisfr that pnmut, i 
thfiii, liKrI)o^^ 

\ w mlrous liiiTof'lyiihif rohi* she wore, 

In wh'fli all ciiKiuis’ .uni .ill liKures sseie. 

'I’h it ii.itiiif .T th.it I iius can i rrat CowM Y 

Tlun are all cmploNod in the moral 
stMi-c, and witli a s inilar distinclion: 
o/oke i- imlefimlo, we ma\ 7Nake a thin^ 
t’.i.ii is ditllcult or e.isy, simple or com- 
ple.\ : we m.i) ?/f<(ke a letlei, or ruake a 
po' in : we ma\ otake a word, or i/fuke a 
sentence, 'i'o /o/vn is the work either 
of mtelliixence or of circuiii.stances : edu¬ 
cation has much to do in fonnmif the 
habits, but nature lias more to do m 
firmiriiT ine disposition and the mind 
alloiiether; .'•entimonts are frequeniiy 
Jormeii by \oun;j: ]jeople before tliev tiase 
sutlicient maturuy ot ihoiioht and know 
le .oe to juslii) liiem in coming to any 
deei.suui. To ]>rodiur is the elVeet of 
‘Treat ment.d e\eition; or it is the na¬ 
tural operation of things: no industry 
eouM e\er }'.rt>diiee a })oem or a work of 
the nnamnution : hula history ora work 
of science may be produced by the force 
of mete lahur. All thinjrs, both in the 
moral and intellectual world, are linked 
toirether ujion the same principle of 
cause and etl’ect, hy which one tlnnii is 
tbe producer, and the other the thino 
pi'idueed: quarrels produce hatred, and 
k!ndne.ss/>ro(//nv'5 love ; as heat prod.4 -e.s 
mtlammation and fever, or disease/;;o- 
d.oces death. WTiat is c/eafed is not 
made by any natural process, but is 
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called into existence by the creating 
power; small matters jealousies 

in jealous minds. 

ThonsH he could not atfico to the maA(«(7 a kiiiff 
s ihu.sfs stood, yot if he f<uind one made he woidd 
DC moie faithfuf to him than those that made him 
could he Jiecoiuiiiy to tlicir own ijniinples. 

nuKNk'i. 

Tlomor’s and Virgil’s heroes do not form a restdu* 
tion without the conduct and direction of some 
deity. Addison. 

A supernatuial effect is that which is above any 
natuial power tliut we know ol to produce. 

Tlt.hOTSPS. 

Ily this means alone their greatest obstacles will 
vanisli, and what usually creuii'i their dislike will 
become Ilieir satisfaction. 1 ’oi'e. 


MALKDICTION, rUHSF,, JMPRKFA- 

TION, F.XKCUAT1()N, ANATllFMA. 

MALEDICTION, from mate and 
rf/rn, signifies a saying ill, that is, de¬ 
claring an ( 5 Vil wish against a person. 
CURSE, in Saxon hursiaJt, come.s, in 
all probability, fVotn the same root as the 
(jrreek KvpoM to sanction or ratify, sig¬ 
nifying a had wish declared iipiin oath, 
or m a solemn manner. IMPRECA¬ 
TION, from im and preror, signifies a 
pra} ing down evil upon a person. EXE¬ 
CRATION, from the Latin execror^ 
that IS, e mens excludere, signifies the 
same as to excommunicate, with every 
form of solemn imprecation. ANA¬ 
THEMA, in Greek avaOr^fia, signifies 
a selling out, that is, a putting out of a 
religious community as a penance. 

The malediction is the most indefi¬ 
nite and general term, signifying simply 
the declaration of evil; curse is a solemn 
denunciation of evil: the former L em¬ 
ployed mostly by men; llie latter by 
some superior being as well as by men : 
the rest are species of the curse pro¬ 
nounced only by man. The maledic¬ 
tion is caused by simple anger; the 
curse is occasioned by some grievous 
offence: men, in the heat of their pa.s- 
sions, will utter maledictions against 
any object that offends them ; God pro¬ 
nounced a curse u|)on Adam, and all 
his posterity, after the fall. 

With many pniiaca of hi-i gfxid play, and many 
mnU'dietiimt on the fxiwer of chance, he took up 
the cards and threw them in the lire. Mackkmiiik 

Kill know, that ere \our promis’d wall* vou hiiild, 

Vy curses shall severely l>e fulfill’d. ' Djiydkn. 

The term curse differs in the degree 
Ol evil pronounced or wished : impreca- 
turn and execration always imply some 
po>itive great evil, and, in fact, as much 
evil as can he conceived by man in h;s 


anger; the anathema respects the evil 
which is pronounced according to the 
canon law, by which a man is not only 
put out of the church, hut held up as an 
object of offence. The malediction is 
altogether an unallowed expression of 
private resentment; the curse was ad¬ 
mitted, in some cases, according to the 
Mosaic law; and that, as well as the 
anathema, at one time formed a part of 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Chris¬ 
tian church ; the imprecation formed a 
part of the heathenish ceremony of re¬ 
ligion ; hut the execration is always the 
informal expression of the most violent 
personal anger. 

Tims fitlmr lioht their imprcra/ion? join'd Pork. 

I h:ne seen in Itedluni a man that has held up Ins 
face 111 a juisturc of adoration toward.s he.nen to iilu r 
rxcrrithiin^ and lilasplieiim s. Si 111 i 

The bare anathemas of tlie eliureh fail like m» 
many brutn Juhntua upon the ubstiiiute and fehi- 
inatical. Souni 

MAI.KVOLKNT, MALICIOUS, MAtdf.- 
^A^T. 

The.se words have all their ileriva- 
tion from malus had: that is. MALK- 
\OLENT. wishing ill; MALICIOUS 
{i\ Midice), having malice; and MA¬ 
LIGNANT, having an evil lendenc). 

Malevoleuee has a deep root in the 
lean, and is a settled part of the clia- 
acter; we denominate the person ma- 
evolcnt, to designate the ruling temper 
of his mind: maliciousness n\ii\ heap- 
plied as an epithet to particular partN of 
a man's character or conduct; one ina) 
have a malicious joy or pleasure in 
seeing the di>tresses of another: mulig- 
nitij is not so often employetl to eharac- 
terize the person, as the thing; the ma- 
lignity of a design is estimated by the 
degree of mischief which was intended 
to he done. 

T have oflen known v«*ry liinlii.K malevolence i*x- 
cilPil by unlucky cenHurcs. JuiiNbo.v 

(•leatni'Ks, tlia parnoiit of maticwut Fatu 
Fur tului* wins, wwh never meant a giaid 

SoWHfcHN. 

Still horror reigiui. a dreary twilight round. 

Of btriigiflirig night uud day maltanant mix'd. 

• Thomion 

MALICK, RANCOR, .SPITK, GRUDGF 
PIQUK. 

MALICE, in Latin malitia, from 
malus bad, signifies the very essence of 
badness lying in the heart; RANCOR 
(r. Hatred) is only continued hatred 
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the former requires no external cause to 
provoke it, it is inherent in the mind; 
the latter must he caused by some per¬ 
sonal olfence. Malice is properly the 
love of evil fir evil’s sake, and is, there¬ 
fore, confined to no numbe»- or quality 
of objects, and limited by no circum¬ 
stance ; raiintr, as it depends upon ex¬ 
ternal objects for its existence, so it is 
confined to such objects only as are 
liable to cause displeasure or an«er: 
malice will impel a man ‘‘o do mischief 
to those who have not in^uied him, and 
are perhaps strangles to him ; rancor 
can subsist only between those who 
have had sutlicient connexion to be at 
V anance. 

If.1113 }ia<4 hitlicr the iinmo 

()i riiiiiiiKMlu'i, Hot tiiikti«)\Mi tu r.ini>\ 

W lui sulltT (1 tu>»i llu' maiit e «jI the times. Phyojn. 

Piirlv ini', a nation with and xincuur 

Addiso.v 

SPITE, fnim the Italian diajH'tto'AwX 
the French deapit, from spit a pointed 
instrument, denotes a pettv kind of 
malice, or dis)) isition to oflend another 
in triflini; matters: it may be in the 
temper of the per-on, or it may have its 
source in some external provocation- 
children often show their spite to each 
other. 

('.Ill hp.i\’iilj minds auch Inuli rpM-ntmciit sliow, 

»fr pxtTCNt* then ^ptfi in liumau »u*>. I)k\i>en. 

GRUDGE, connected with grumble 
and growl, and PIQUE, from })ike, de¬ 
noting the prick of a pointed instrument, 
are employed for that particular state of 
rancorous or spiteful feelino which is 
occa.siined by personal offences: the 
grudge is that which has lonj; existed : 
\\\epique is that v hieh is of recent d.ite : 
a person is said to ow-e another a grudge 
for having done h m a disservice; or he 
IS said to have a pique towards another, 
who has shown him an affront. 

T '<• e<id of wil, to *ihow till gtuclgr, 

('lai)|i'd iiK'fN' I',111, mnin llif jiulm*. Swift 

Yon m »j lipsiirp lh<* ladu-h no* n.>t "antiUK on 
thiMi Hid<*, 111 eliciixliiiii; and iiii|in*\iii^ liieM* im 
puitaiil piques, Hlnrti ili\iil«< tlip low 11 <i)iiM»t into an 
many piotieti as tln'ic uu- iannlii*’. 

l.Ain M. W MoNTAOCh. 

M.ANLY, .M.V.NFl^L. 

MANLY, or like u man, is oppo.sed to 
juvenile, and of course applied pnqK’rly to 
vouths; but MAN FU L, or full of man¬ 
hood, is opposed to effeminate, and is 
applicable more properly to jxrown per¬ 
sons: a premature manliness in young 
persons is hardly less unseemly than a 


want of manfulncss in one who is called 
upon to display his courage. 

I Imp n Ttian'j/ freedom as mucli usmij of tlip li.md 

Ul C.l.shliMPlii lit llUltHK, 

I opjMi'.pd liih whim manfully, wl.ich 1 tlnnk jnu 
will a|>])io\cuf. Cu^at- iii.Afif* 

MANN Kits, MORALS. 

MANNERS (v. Air, Manner) re¬ 
spect the minor forms of acting with 
others and towards others; MORALS 
include the impoitant duties of life 
manners have, therefore, been denomi 
Hated minor morals. By an attention to 
good manners we render ourselves good 
companions ; by an observance of good 
morals wc become good members of 
s H-icty: the former gams the good-will 
of others, the latter their esteem. The 
manners of a child are of m-ire or less 
importance, according to his station in 
hte; his morals cannot be attended 
to too early, let his station be what it 
may. 

In ilip jirpspiu corniptpd sl-ito of human manner^, 
alw i^b to UHMMit and to coiupU id thr M‘r\ woist 
n.axiin wp c.iii adopt It iiiipos.sil»lp to siijiporl 
tlip piiriU and dinnilj ol C’l.ii*.ti.iii ninru.'s, witiioui 
oppuhifl;; tlip world on \aiiou»> oi caMuui*. Ill air. 

MARITIMK, MVRINK, NAVAL, 
NAKTJCAI,. 

MARITIME and MARINE, fiorn 
the I..alin mare a sea, signifies belong 
ing to the sea; NAVAL, from nan's a 
ship, signifies belonging to a ship ; and 
NAUTICAL, from nauta a saib*r, sig¬ 
nifies belonging to a sailor, or to navi¬ 
gation. Counlru'S and places are de- 
iiominaletl maritime fiom their ]ir'X 
unity to the sea, or their great mter- 
cour'*e by sea ; hence England is called 
the most maritime nation in Eurojie. 
Marine is a technical term, employed 
by persons in olliee, to denote that whieh 
is othcially transacted with regard to the 
sea ill distinction from what passes on 
land ; hence we speak of the marines as 
a species of soldu*rs acting by sea, of the 
maiine .society, or marine stores. Naval 
IS another term of art as opposed to 
military, and used in regard to the 
arrangements of government or com¬ 
merce : hence we speak of naval affars, 
naval oflicer.s, naval tactics, and the 
like. Nautical is a scientific term.con- 
lUH-ted with the science of navigation or 
the management of vessels: hcMice vve 
talk of nautical instruction, of nautical 
calculations. The maritime laws of 
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England are essential f.)!* tlie preserva¬ 
tion of t’ne naval power \vlii<rh it has so 
justly acquired. The /na/fne ol'Ettfx- 
land is one of its dories. The naru/ 
a(lrnini''trahon is one of the most im¬ 
portant hranehes of our government in 
the time of war. Aai/tiral table.s and 
a nautical almanack lii\e been e\- 
pre.^sl\ Ibrmed for the benefit of all 
who ap])l> tl’.emsehes to nautical siib- 

mliKvd I.i'jtiiluH lo a ju'n'ssitj to Im'j; 
liib hli*. .mil bi‘ fonlt'iil to Irail tin* loni uiuli-i ol it 
111 a iiii* 111 ooii.iilioti .itCiici'ii, ;i bill all t ii 

iitnoui; llu> Ualiii-.. Phiui \i x. 

A ni.in of.! M'ty _m.im‘ .(‘n>rrl ifijuiro.l i o'uv- t.. b»* 
UiTt‘11 .it 111.. iiitiMitioii to M't out oil a roitsi.ti (l.i\ 
on a subinaiinc M>vi^i.'. .loiishoN. 

SfXtug Poniiii^) li.iMii^' toi'i‘tto'1 hiii-b a mt-tl 
forevas niado up lioO bliip>, hfi/od Motiv I’au'i x. 

Ill* elppiiith bliowi'il bv \sh'I’l ! f \i Is ill wii, 
\tliii:h (U*p.iiiitf<l the nui*ii<<ii i.iup.o. oiti. itul 
Mujiies, nut Ma^na. V \ v in n. 

MARK, PRINT, IMPUFSsiON, ‘.'1\MP. 

MARK is the same tn the nurtltern 
languages, and in the I’ei ian lua/::. 
PRINT and IMl’HKSMON, h.ih 
from the Latin j-remn to siginl’i 

the vj.sible efleci pr-wlnceil b\ juiutinj 
or pressing. S'lWMl* .suinlics tljc 
effect produced l)\ ,stuiii]>inii. 

The word tuntU ts tao most gi'ner.il 
in .sense: whatc\er i.ltcis the eMernal 
face (if an object is a m irk : a print is 
some specific ina/k, or a tig are drawn 
upon the siirbice of an object; an rn- 
presh'ifju is the murk jirc'^ed cuner njion 
or into a bod) ; a sfanifi i-. tin* mark that 
U stamjaul in or ujum ti.cOod). The 
mark is confined to no 'i/a*. sluiiic, or 
form; tin,’ jnint is .i mark that lepre 
seiits an object: t!ie mark may consist 
of a spot, a inie, a stain, or a smear; 
but Sprint describes a gi\en objt-cl, as 
a house, a man, ftc. A mark is eitlier 
a protuberance or a depre-sion ; an iin- 
p 7 'tssi(ni IS alua)s a sinking in of the 
object : a hdlock or a iioie are both 
maiks; but the latter is proper!v the 
impression : the sfamj) is an impression 
made in u specific manner and for a 
fepecdu; (jbjeel, as the &famp of a seal on 
wax. The mark is occasioned by every 
soit of action, gentle or violent, arti¬ 
ficial or natural; hv the voluntary act 
of a per.'on, or the nneon.scious act of 
inanimate bodies, l>) means of compres- 
sit.ii or liictio'i. bs a tou'di or a blow, 
and tlic like ; all tb(* odiers are occa¬ 
sioned by one or more of these modes. 
The jnint is occasioned by aridici.il 


moans of compression, as when the 
jrint of letters or jiictiires is made on 
pajK*r; or hy accidental and n.ilnral 
compr.*ssion, as wlicn \\'a' print of the 
hand is made on the wa'l, or \hcp/int 
(»f the foot is made on I 'ue groimd. d'lu‘ 
i'nprcssion is made h\ means mou‘ or 
less \loleiit, as when an nnprcssiott is 
made iqion wood 1)\ lhea\eor bammer; 
or by gradual and natural meacs, le. bv 
the diipping of water on stone. '1 b.e 
stamp is made hv im atis of direct j>ies- 
sure with an artifieral iiislrumeiit. 

IV I.a Cii.inib.i. .1-.S111S |ii.bila«‘lj lli.it fmtii 1 i‘ 

MidJ-fc. nil l!U’ Ii»hI\ llir I . ti(li;.ll.lll.‘ll 111 dll ((' Hr ' . 
.It .1 max Im* i^.itliri ■! W a. 

• IlllU bflHV tii.ll. lr‘l (ll.’l'l, .111 1 ll'Mi* 

Timnl lu'i ib p.ii iiu bti-p'.ij', i* u. IiuvUKx. 

Till* li.in.nuTt* I I iuiis w !ui 1. xm i-- ii..itl. m t’u* 

I'd^fiis nt t'lf s<*t»'i.ti l\:iii;'« iiiiii ij i* im* linit, I, a .hi. 

tlu-Fii'l i.-> 111 .i\c \ .1 I ibf b. •. t’.i ,r i. 

I'l (‘ti.id l!i<* S( c.i'j,! ,i i. aliiiii'.' t-'l ilix \ mi.i.* h 

• a biM til III I. e X csNc,, I lit' ii. iiv, I’t I" 11 It' *' ( III " 

aa I .'I’l ' I Ill'll** III l•'.^•lll a ’>/>/>'' I.o" .M' 

Ibi-ij p.ri *• I' b'l' i.^)i) t'l dll' po'.Ji "loch 1 * <•n!i il 

tbi* iiiiil, .1 II I'l I- ii'< ooH 11.i- »»ijf-ri son I \>nii". 

It Ui il**a I ’.I'N l.tnvN'Os. 

Mark isofsiieli un.v (Tsai :i])j']ifMtu)M, 
tli.it It Is confined to no olijects w b.i*- 
ever, either m the naturil or moral 
woiM; //rint is m otlv ajiplu'd to lu.i- 
terial obji els. the t ici* "1’ .vliieli iiirlei 
goes a l.i**tilig ebatigc, as liie }')in!ln^ 
iii.nlc on papi'P (ii wood ; unj /> wi oi 
in tre eommou!) aj'jdit' 1 to >.u( li nato.. i 
objects Us ;irc ji irt icnlariv suUil ; siuti'p 
ts generally ajijdicl to luijaM. or si.ii 
softer an i more vield.iig liodie-i. Lo- 
presMon and stamji have hith a m om! 
appheatioti • events or sjiectdc *• m.il.e ..n 
if/ijitc.^siniou iht* mmd ; tlnims ho.ir a 
eertam stamp winch hesptsik.s t. voi 
origin. Wiiere I hi* pa.ssions hav«* o.> 
lauietl an ascend.tney, the occasion.il 
good imp/rss-iuns wlncii arepro!uet*d b\ 
leligioiis ohsei V.iiicc.s hot I »o fretpn ntl\ 
die awav ; tin; Chrislian religion cuitics 
vviili itsfll ilic stum}) of truth. 

VV IK'tl .1 III.Ill tlllllkb "1 llislblili; 111 til.- it tlklli''-^ I'l 
d •* " bat*'IT tl*Tj'It mil' p .e i u 

1 i- niiiul lb**> .ill upl 111 'HIM li iw b'li'ii .1*. t ill' 

1 n-.ik' .iiniiit liini. Aiua .ns 

.sirnnj;i* dn* vials stunitil (.tvi* tbi>»i‘ lax** 

It uiiiiv Ii" ''tamfi nl' litiiiniir, uur il(".ii{u <1 

Wllll piiAlli lit dl"ll.,t.l. Pi)ll»H. 

MAItK, SKIN, NOTK, s'iMPIOM, 
TOKI.N, 1 M>K A'l ION. 

MARK,r. Mark^im})rcssion. SKJN, 
in J.,atin s/n^nnm. (ircek from mlkt 

t(* punelniile, Mgiufit*s the tmiig that 
point.s out. SYMPTOM, in Latin 
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symftloma, (iivck rriifnrrtijyat froiri frvfi 
7ri7rrt.> to lull out in acoorduiiou, si^m- 
lif' whui piv.'.enis itso'.flo coulirm one's 
opinion. 'lOKKN, i\ 7^> bptokrn. 

INDICATION, in Latin nulirati'ty 

f'Oin indh't), luid the (Jivek tvctiKot to 
]s>inl out» hiiinilies the thing which 
)> )int^ out. 

Tiic idea ('fan e'vU'rnal ohjert, which 
^er\es to (lircei the oliseivcr, i.s com 
iMon to all these terms; the ditferenec 
|■onsl•^ts in the ohjeets that are ein- 
plii\e(l. An\ ihiiiLT iua\ seise as a 
fhurk, a stroke, a d it, a stirk -et op, 
.nid till’ like: it vt.i\e«, vimpl\ t > inii'le 
th'‘ M'lee- ; the is '-viiiiethinj: more 

c iio])le\ ; it coiisist" of a li.,nrt‘ or r»“- 
J>iC'-i-iitatioii of souii- oijeel. as ti'e 
twel'e A/i'.7N .t‘t' e Zodiae, or the MSf/s- 
wi.leh aie I'uxeil to l.ou O'. ol eliter- 
laiunn' ;i, or to diop'. ar-* arhe 

tiai\ , e\ei_N < lie e. oonc^ his iH'irli at 
pleasure: .wi''//' have eomniunU aeon 
llONloii W It il t he o’l’ei't that is t" ■ e oh- 
seivi il : a Imiise, a ir-'e. a h'lo i, or ans 
e\teiiial object iiia) la* t lueeii as a 
tntrk: hut a tuhaeeuni't i h'oses the 
ot' a hlaek inci. • tht‘ n . et pt, i 
eUo4j&C'- the head ot the leia'iir.ij p n< e. 

s*MVe ill Ol n i.*l simpiv ui aai 
tile II eiii a\ iii ihstn ouishirij llie sim- 
lili 11 ot' o: jott*, iir the j).ir lesihf eu- 
cuiiisiaiieo^ ul' jH-rs Ills or ihoios, a.s the 
ftuirks winch aie set up in u garden to 
d't iiignish tlu* giounil that is oci-npied : 
llun niav, ti.erofoie. he }Hi\ate, and 
known onlv to the itidiv idual that makes 
them, Us tl.e pr.vate f/>ttrks h> wh'ch a 
l!ale*niaii d-tinguishes his jaiees: 
t:.e\ ma\ iii.e.visele chanL:e.ible and 
Ilia tuating. a( eoi ling to the hnniour 
and coiiMii'.eiiee ol' tlie maker, as the 
jniva'e nunks which aie emplo)e<l h) 
the iniiitaiy in oiiard. Si^ns^ on tlie 
conliaty i,, direct tlie understand 

mg . ihev li.iNc eilhei a natuial or .m 
aiiil'u lal rescnihlance to the ohject to lie 
i**pieseiited ; the\ are eoi.se<|uently 
el.o.scn not h\ lim will if one, hut h) 
tile nmvei's.d loiiseiit id' a hdv ; tliey 
are not eiiost n for the moment, luit for 
a permanene), us in the i*ase "f hni- 
gUiigc, eithcT oral v>r written, m theease 
of the* Zodiacal aliens, or the tif the 
< ross, tlu* algi'braieal and the 

lik(*. It IS clear, tlierelore, that many 
eiiji'cts may be both a murk inul a 
aeeonling to the above ilhislrution : the 
crobs whieh is employed in hooks, by 
way of referenc e to iioteb, is a murk 
only, bocauso it servos merely to guide 
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the eye or asdst the memory: but the 
ligine of the cross, wli<‘n emplived in 
relerence to the (ro'S ot our Savioin'. is 
a inasmueli as it convey s a distinct 

idea of sdnifthing id-e to the niiinl ; so 
hke\vis<* litde sliokt s over letters,or even 
letterstlieiuselvc-, may ineredy ho marks, 
while they only point nut a ditkieiao 
between this or ‘.h d kdlcr thisi r'nat 
object; but lilts same stroke hecomos a 
A/c//, if, as in the first deelensi-/ii <if 
Latin nouns, it jioinis mit the ahlativo 
<’ase, it Is a M<rti ni the anlative case ; 
an 1 a suiglo letter atli\ed to ddl'a’ciit 
jiarci'ls IS inertly a mark so long as it 
siinp.U servo* this ji o p .-e ; Imt the sa.no 
h t-ir* si.pp isc It v^ere a woid, is a .v/g/i 
vvtie.i It is Us d as a s.g//. A }inLrk :oay 
he suinelhiug ae-'idenial, and mean 
iiotlrng; hut a a/:-// is that to which a 
mciiiiiiit is ulw:iysci\en : there may he 
iita/ks »<ii ;i v.idl oecasioned ny iho eio- 
uuii’.s • tkerwise. hul a wg// is uiwtiys 

the ot souielmng : a m trk, il it 

e.-li'isl ol' a sensinle ohiect, is onlv 
visi -le, bat St:ns may be the object ut 
he.i’uig, siiiell. or any ul iu’r seiisi*; many 
things, then tljtv, may be winch 

aie not ,n nhs: when woids are sp ikon 
;uid not wi.a. u llie^ aie wg/.' and lut 
niarh'^ : .mvl in !ba' nmiiiiei ihe cross 
ma'ii.* 0.1 the lo elaMU d a ciiud 111 hap- 
tisiii Is a hut not a tnnrk. 

It V..<s.»ii am « lit c .St. Ill til cull I'lit ol' lln' ll.wK* 
tlif j; <• 1.1-I 111 X'c catlU*, .lu i p.il ci r’a.u mnr/.s 
ujM.ii tlic*.'i vM>-ti > thc\ liiittdl la^’iiij .I'lii a 
to.I,, ill! »t »t. ‘ ^ 

Now ^<i;l in s .'iiM' li\ I't '.'.'•r i*. si'cil, 

v\ltu.^,t^l. a I'Wl VI ir- ofi'M lUMtl, 

1 ii«‘ iiovl 111 a r.oitu'*. tilt* w'l, ai\UH', 

'1 ill* l.mUtui, li\ 11, .1.' \'»c rorf. 

‘When mark .md s*’g// are hotli taken 
to den »te someibing by w Ineh i no (oi nis 
a judgmont, tlio lormer mtvcs tnher to 
donole that winch Inis been ot w...eh m, 
the hitler I ' design.ite II at winch is or 
will be, as ]>c!>ons l'i.*ar the matk<s of 
age, v'f the marks el m lence ; or w'e 
mav jud.ge l y the nh.rks o\ a persvin’s 
loot t'.ial some vine h.is bt*en walking in 
a particular place ; hoarseness is a 
that a person has a odd ; when manners 
im*el with certain birds at sea they con- 
.suler ibe.u as a sign that land is near 
at hand. 

Imre llitf mnrfci in hi» of h.uil 

cam i.u.tn'*. Vu>i o>vi i n 

Sv» jiluiu iha such pTophvls arc llic skies. 

l» YCtS. 

So hkevvi'e in application toiin ral ob 
'et'ls or mailers of a purely intelleciuu) 
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nature; as a mark of honor, or a mark 
of distinction: an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 

Tht* ceremonial laws of Moses were the marks to 
distinguish the people of Gud fiutii the Gentiles 

liACON. 

The sat-ring of the kings of France (as Lo\sel 
says) is the .^i^n of their sovereign piicaihoud. 

TsMlLk. 

So likewise in application to objects 
which serve as characteristics of the per¬ 
son, the mark illustrates the spring of 
the action ; the sign shows the state of 
the mind or sentiments; it is a tmuk of 
folly or weakness in a man to >ield him¬ 
self implicitly to the guidance of an in- 
leressted friend ; tears are not always a 
sign of repentance. 

These institutions .mil pri-cepts w ere coiisiilored by 
ihe ueighbouiiug puwerbrathei asol ouwaidico 
Ih.in wisdom. (iui.osMiTH. 

It's but u bad ygn of humility to declaim against 
prwle. ' (h>!.MrK. 

Note is rather a sign than a fnark; 
but it is properly the sign which con¬ 
sists of marks, as a note of admira¬ 
tion (!); or, in the moral sen.se, the 
by which the object is known; as 
persons ol’ note, that is, which have a 
note ujion them, or that by which they 
ate known. 

They wh>< appertain to the visible cliuich ha\e all 
tlie no’les ot eAteriial piofessiuu. iiouKiiR. 

Symptom is rather a mark lliaii a 
sign; It explains the cau«*e or origin of 
complaints, by the appearances they 
assume, and is employed as u lechniful 
term only in the science of medicine: as 
a foaming at (he mouth and an abhor¬ 
rence of drink are symptoms of canine 
madness; motion and respiration are 
signs of life; but it may Iikew'ise be 
used figuratively in application to nioial 
objects. 

Thii fall of the French monarchy wus far from 
being preceded by any exterior *ymp(o f,s of dei hue. 

liUHKL. 

Token is a species of mark in tiie 
moral sense, indication a species of 
sign: a mark shows what is, a token 
serxes to keep in mind what lias been: 
a gift to a friend is a mark of one's 
affectum and esteem : if it be permanent 
in its nature it becomes a token; friends 
who are in close intercourse have per¬ 
petual opportunities of showing each 
other marks of their regard by reciprocal 
acts of courtesy and kindness ; when 
they separate for any length of lime 
they commonly leave some token of 


their lender sentiments in each other’s 
hands, as a pledge of what shall be. as 
well as an evidence of what has been 

lie dime thither to the priuee as he wu<i tukiiig 
couch, uiid wai rceei\cd liy him with all the mmh' of 
adcc turn and esteem. lltruM i. 

The f.imoiis tmll fe.ists are an e\ ident toh n of 
the Quixotism and ruiniiiilic taste of the Sp.iinai.iH 
.''OMKRX IM.r. 

Sign, as it respects indication, is said 
in abstract and general propositions: 
indication itself is only employ e l for 
the sign given by any individual; it be¬ 
speaks the act of the persons: but tlie 
sign is only the face or appearance of 
the thing. When a man doe?* not live 
consistently with the profession whicli 
he holds, it is a sign that his religion 
is built on a wrong foundation : parents 
are gratified when they observe tlie 
slightest indications of genius or good¬ 
ness in their children. 

At till* name time the king was ]ih‘ased to din- 
ch.iii'e for e\er to him mid hin lieiin .1 Icit duty Uiat 
lia<i liceii formerly payuhie to the c\i licipier out of 
the h.iruny i»f (’ail/ou. .i of the prt*\.»l' ncy oi ins 
iiilcrcbt at that puiice's iH^urt Ckai. roHO. 

It is certain Virgil’s parentt gave him a good edu 
catiiui, to which they were inclined by the early m- 
duations he gave of a awed diapositiou and eaeeilent 
wit. Wai.su. 

MVkK, THACF, VESTIGE, FOOT¬ 
STEP, TRACK. 

Thk word MARK has already been 
considered at large in the preceding 
article, but it will admit of further illua 
1 ration when taken in the sense of that 
which is Msiblc, and serves to show the 
existing stale of things ; mark is here, 
as before, the most general and unqua¬ 
lified term : the other term.s varying in 
the circumstances or manner of the 
mark. TRACE, in Italian trecria, 
Greek rptxnv to run, and Hebrew darek 
way. signifies any continued mark. 
VESTIGE, in Latin vestigium, not 
improbably contracted from pedis and 
sfigtum or stigma, from to im¬ 

print, signifies a print of the foot. 
FOOTSTEP is taken for the place in 
which the foot has stepped, or the mark 
made by that step. TRACK, derivetl 
from the same as trace, signifies the 
way run, or the mark produced by that 
running. 

The mark is said of a frc.sh and un¬ 
interrupted line ; the trace is said of 
that which is broken by time: a car¬ 
nage in driving along the sand leaves 
marks of the wTieels, but in a short lime 
all traces of its having been there will 
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be lost; a jnark is j)roJiico(l by the action 
of bodies on one another in every pos¬ 
sible form ; the spillni}' of a liquid may 
leave a mark on tlie Hour; the blow of 
a .^tirk lea\e'> a inark on the body ; but 
the hare is a untrli produced onlv by 
l»odies making a pro.:ie.ss or ])ro<'ei*din‘f 
111 a eontiiuH'd courM-: llie, slup that 
ruts tlie wave-^, and the bird that «“uts 
tin* air, leaNC'i no trio r of ilanr course 
beliind ; so men pass liicr b\es, and 
after death lease no trarrs tliat they 
ever were. Tiie vestt^r is a spreu's of 
iintrli <»r tra''(‘ eausc'l b> the led of men, 
or, whicli is the saim' thinix, bv the 
works of active induslrs ; as the rcA//ire.v 
of buildings; tlu*re are han'S of the 
Roman roads-till visible in Kurland; 
there are many I'rs.i'^es of Homan 
teinjilcs in Italy. 

1 li.n (• vM ^ <*it 'am 

lu this ul'l , yt eu’ n'luaitf 

(It iiiaiiv moiiikU (>T\V4r. 

Tlif urtMloa rivotiDi to .Hi iini>r:iO'ful itiau are 
tint lil,«* lia* motion oI « Nhip iiiHtn Itie tht-y 

iio ttatf, no hi^'u l.t'himl Uh'Iu. Socth. 

Hoili llrit.4‘u .111(1 lifl.oiil li.i't h*mi.lo> for the 
woi-hi]! ot till* liotl*, tiiv vfitijts ol whuh ui** iiov» 

n‘m.oiiiii|;. I’akjso.sb. 

In an extended and moral application 
tlu's are Munlails dislin^misheil. The 
math serves to denote as well that vviiieh 
Is as that which has been ; as marks of 
desolation, or vi uks of aulujuitv : trace 
and /CN//i,o'show the remains ot some¬ 
thin:; that lias been: the fotmer in 
retei cnee to mat lets of intelleetual re¬ 
sea reh ^eiieiallv, the latter in reference 
to t lull vv liieh has hcen built up or pulled 
down, as llieie are tru'es of a universal 
alliiiitv in all known 1 : there 

are / c\//oc.v of aneienf eusloins in dif- 
Idviit parts of Kni^land. 

II" U*1U ns iticx" l'li!i»i.ins liiiii .1 %«>r\ tuil\ tcm|>h-, 
111 wliw'h tluTfM.is no imii..('i‘it .ri iijn*iil\ in hi* sts’ii 
or Kept III hci ret. Tin# u tvri.iini) t nnirA i-f i,r> ut 
uutninii). llisitov V'l mio lO am> 

lie eoiliil iiut (eitaiii'o e\j»«*it Uj I.ikI trtutf of Ins 
family in hiH .\rnniii-il maihleH 

llv<\» AtO>'s Vsn mil I s 

Iter niirxpeimoe tiion.;li iii i:;iiilu*eiit h.itnls, 
uUivi* ,ill 11 , ^014 11 p. i., tii.il oi'peeium. en.ilileil tier. 
In i Mlioit lime, to tetiiote i-m r\ t'l */ry<'oI iie\a^t.ltloil 
vehieli tlie ci\ it wji... li,«l tell. \V|iit\M<( 

Footstep IS emploved only for the ^ste}>s 
of an individual: tlie track is made by 
the steps of many ; it is the line which 
has been heutoii out or made by stamp¬ 
ing ; theyoo/.vYcy^ is now commonly and 
properly employed only lor men or 
brutes; but the track is applied to in- 
animale objects, as the wheel of a car¬ 
nage. \Vlieii Cacus look away tlie oxen 


of IlcHMiles be dragged them backward 
that they might not be traced by ibeir 
Jhotsifps: a track of blood from the 
body (d a murdered man may some¬ 
times lead to the detection of the mur¬ 
derer. 

Mus(‘, liist of Anlea Icll, whose fuothtcpx jet me 

flXliill 

III her i(iii;;n (voiidiatiiii) more than ati) ot1ier;;ioniMl 
J)nA\ rox 

Sl.inle\ li.itin;; dispersed llie light wing now p ir- 
sui-d tlieir Inii k. II 4i.u 

In the met'iphorical application they 
do 11 )l signifv a marks but a course of 
eoiiduet : the lornier respects one’a 
iimr.d feeling- or mode of dealing; the 
latter one's nii‘e'iaincal and habitual 
manner of aeling: the former is the 
con-eijuence of b wing the same prin 
cipl(‘s ; the latter proceeds from iinila- 
tion or constant lepetition. A goiwl s.m 
will walk in the ft/of.stcjjs of a good 
father. In the management of business 
It 1 - rarely wise in u young man to leave 
the trwk which h.is been marked out 
for linn b\ Ins superiors m age and ex¬ 
perience. 

Viroii< .iliiu.* mino'ilf'x Inniian kind, 

\tid powiT slioiiid ou h.r g. 'riou- fiu'itrpi w.,it 

V4 1 N * f 

'I Iiou^di lilt -«•< m- l'>*t ‘iiH I'lipi III- to d«*sp iir. 

TIk* tr(itk\ ot I’luM i IKS* like ri%L*rs win.l. 

MAUK. HADGi:, S'llOMV 

MARK (r. jo'int) is still tlie 

general, and Uu* two others sptcillc 
lerm>; ilie\ are empl»\ed for whatever 
serves to e'naraclenze person- externullv. 
or betoken aiiv part either of their 
enaraeler or eireum-tances: mark is 
enipioved eitlier in a ::o>d, hc.d, or .u- 
ditleivnl .sen-e ; RADCiK in an in iif- 
ferent one: STIG.MA in .i had seii-e 
a thing may either he a murk of tumour, 
of disgrace, or of simple di-inictio:i: a 
Inid^c i- a mierk simply of di-tiiiciion ; 
the Is a mark ot'ili-grace. Tlie 

mark is that winch is conferred upon a 
per-on for In- nn iit-, a- medals, -tars, 
and nhaiuL- are bestowed by prmees 
upon ineriloiioii- otliet'rs and soldiers; 
or the wiu/7t attaches to a person, or is 
allixed to him, in consequence of h:s 
demerits ; as a low situation in his class 
is a mark of disgrace to a seholur; or a 
fool's cap is u mark of ignominy allixed 
to idlers and dunces; or a brand in the 
forehead is a mark of ignominy for 
erinniiuls : the battle is that which i> 
voluntarily assumed by on(‘’s se f ue- 
eordiiig to established custom; it con 
- o 
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sistsof dreps, by which the oflSce, station, 
and even religion of a particular com¬ 
munity is distinguished: as the gown 
and wig is die badge of gentlemen in 
the law; the gown and surplice that of 
clerical men; the uniform of charity 
children is the badge of their condition; 
the peculiar habit of the Quakers and 
Methodists is the badge of their religion : 
the stigma consists nut so much in what 
is openly imposed upon a person as 
what falls upon him in the judgment of 
others; it is the black mark which is 
set upon a person by the public, and is 
consequently the strongest of all marks, 
and one which every one most dreads, 
and every good man seeks least to 
deserve. 

In those ri'volutionary moetinRs every counsel, 
in proportion as it is daring; and violent and per¬ 
fidious, is taken tor the mark of bupuuur ((eutua. 

UURKE. 

The people of England look u|>on hercditnr>'suc¬ 
cession os a security for their liberty, not us a btuiye 
of servituiie. lluuKt.. 

The cross which our Saviour's enemies thought 
was to stignMtixe him with infamy, became the en¬ 
sign of lus renown. 


MARK, BUTT. 

Attxr all that has been said upon 
the word MARK (t;. Mark, print), it 
has this additional meaning in common 
with the word BUTT, that it implies an 
object aimed at: the mark is literally a 
mark that is said to be shot at by the 
marksman with a gun or a bow. 

A fiiittcring dove njion the top they tie. 

The living mark at w hich their arrow s fly. Dryden. 

It is also metaphorically employed 
for the man who by his peculiar charac¬ 
teristics makes himself the object of 
notice; he is the mark at which every 
one’s looks and thoughts are directed: 
the butt, from the French bout the end, 
is a species of mark in this metaphorical 
sense; but the former only calls forth 
general observation, the latter provokes 
the laughter and jokes of every one. 
Whoever renders himself conspicuous 
by his eccentricities either in his opi¬ 
nions or his actions, must not complain 
if he become a mark for the derision of 
the public: it is a man's misfortune 
rather than his fault if he become the 
butt of a company who are rude and 
unfeeling enough to draw their pleasures 
from another’s pain. 

1 mean thoie honest gentlemen tliat are ]«ited by 
men. women, and children, by ftieudii and foes, and 
hi u word stand ns bVUt in couversntiuu. ArojsoM. 


TO MARK« NOTE, NOTICE. 

MARK is hero taken in the intel¬ 
lectual sense, fixing as it were a mark 
(v. Mark) upon a thing so as to keep 
it in mind, which is in fact to fix one's 
attention upon it in such a manner as 
to be able to distinguish it by its cha • 
ractcristic qualities: to mark is therefore 
altogether an intellectual act: to NOTE 
has the same end as that of marking ; 
namely, to aid the memory, but one 
notes a thing by making a written note 
of it; this is Uierefore a mechanical act: 
to NOTICE, on the other hand, is a 
sensible operation, from nolitia know¬ 
ledge, signifying to bring to one’s know¬ 
ledge, perception, or understanding by 
the use of our senses. We mark and 
7 iote that which particularly interests 
us: the funner is that which serves a 
jiresent purpose; notice that which may 
be of use in future. The impatient 
lover marks the hours until the time 
arrives for meeting his mistress: tra¬ 
vellers note whatever strikes them of 
importance to he rememlHiicd when 
they return home: notice, wdiich is a 
s|)ecies of noting in small matters, may 
serve either for tlie present ortho future; 
we may owticc things inerelv by way of 
ammsement; os a child wifi notin' the 
actions of animals, or we may notice a 
thing for the sake of bearing it in mind, 
as a person notices a particular road w hen 
he wishes to return by the same way. 

Many who maik with mich accuracy the coutm* 
of time appear tuhave little MDnibility uf the decline 
Ofhfe. JuUNKUN. 

O treacli'rous consciencet wliile she seems to sleep, 
Vnnutrd, notes each momeut misapply'd. Yultno. 

An Englishiuan’s nutire of tbe waatber is the iia- 
turnl coiiscquciicc of changeable skies uud uucertuiii 
BCa-SOIlS. JuHNSilN 

MARRIAGE, WEDDING, NUITTIALS. 

MAHKIAGE, from to marry, dt?- 
notes the act of marrying; WED¬ 
DING and NUPTIALS denote the 
ceremony of being married. To marry, 
in French matter, and Latin marito to 
bo joined to a male; hence marriage 
comprehends the act of choosing and 
being legally hound to a man or a 
woman; wedding, from wed, and the 
Teutonic wetten to promise or betroth, 
implies the ceremony of marrying, in 
asmuch as it is binding upon the parties. 
Nuptials comes from the Latin nubo to 
veil, because the Roman ladies wertf 
veiled at the time of marriage: hence 
it has been put for the whole ceremony 
itself Marriage is an institution which 
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by those who have been Incsscd with* 
the light ol* Divine Revelation, has 
always been considered as sacred: with 
some persons, particularly among the 
lower orders of scxjiety, the day of their 
tcedUiin^ is converted into a day of riot 
and intemperance among the Roman 
Catholics in England it has been the 
practice to have their nuptials so¬ 
lemnized by a priest of their own per¬ 
suasion as well as by the Protestant 
clergyman. 

() r.iUi maid I thy marringe is endow'd 
With Phrygian, Lutiun. and Uutulian blood. 

Dutdzn. 

Ask any one huw he has Ijeen employed t<>-<lay; 
he will tell yon, perhaps, 1 ha\o Ijcen ut the ceie- 
nioii) u( takiiiK the ni.itily mhe: tinti friend iiiMted 
me to u uuMing, that Uui,tred me to attend the 
hearing of his ranse. 

Mcmsutii's Lktters or Pmst 

Fir'd with disdain for TurniiK diH]io9<ie8s’d, 

And the new nmyttaU of the Trojan guest. Duvdem. 

MARRIAGE, MATRIMONY, 
wi:dl(x:k. 

MARRIAGE (u. Marriage) is oft- 
cnor an act than a state: MATRI¬ 
MONY and WEDLOCK both describe 
states. 

Marriage is taken in the sense of an 
act, when we s|)eak of the laws of mar- 
rtage^ the day of one’s marriage, the 
congratulations uj)on one’s marriage, a 
happy or unhupp) marriage, the fruits 
of one’s marrtage, and tlie like; it is 
taken in the sense of a state, when we 
speak of the pleasures or pains of mar¬ 
riage ; but in this latter case matrimony, 
which signifies a married life abstract¬ 
edly from all agents or acting persons, 
is preferable ; so likewise, to think of 
matrimony, ainl to enter into the holy 
state of matrimony, are expressions 
founded upon the signification of the 
term. As matrimony is derived from 
mater a mother, because married women 
are in general mothers, it has particular 
referen(‘o to the domestic state of the 
two parties; broils are hut too frequently 
the fruits of matrimony, yet there are 
few cases in which they might not be 
obviated by the gootl sense of those who 
are engaged in them. Hasty marriages 
cannot be expected to produce happi¬ 
ness ; young people wlio are eager for 
matrimony before they are fully aware 
of Its consequences will purchase their 
experience at the expense of their peace. 
IVcdlock is the old English word for 
matrimonu, and is in consequence ad¬ 
mitted in law, when one speaks of chil¬ 


dren horn in wedlock; agreeably to its 
derivation it lias a reference to the bond 
of union which follows the marriage . 
hence one speaks of living happily in a 
state of wedlock, of being joined in holy 
wedlock. 

Marriage is rewarded with some honourable dis- 
tiucliuns which cclthaej is forbiddeu to usurp 

John BUNT. 

As love gcnorally produces matrimony, m it often 
happens that matriuu/ny produces love. Speciaiok. 

The men who would m.ikp goo<l husbands, if ihey 
visit public pluo's, are friglited at wedlock, utid le^ 
solve to live single. Jc-iinsok. 

MARTIAL, WARLIKE, MILITARY, 
SOLDIER-LIKE. 

MARTIAL, from Mars, the god ol 
war, is the Latin term for belonging to 
war: WARLIKE signifies literally like 
war, having the image of war. In 
sense these terras approach so near to 
each other, that they may be easily ad¬ 
mitted to supply each other’s place; 
but custom, the lawgiver of language, 
has assigned an ofllcc to each that makes 
it not altogether indiflerent how they 
are used. Martial is b«»ih a technical 
and a more comprehensive term than 
warlike; on the other hand, warlike 
designates the temper of the indlMdual 
more than martial: we speak of mar¬ 
ital array, martial preparati ms, martial 
law’, a court martial; hut of a warlike 
nation, meaning a nation who is fond of 
war ; a warlike spirit or temper, also a 
warlike appearance, inasmuch as the 
temper is visible in the air and carriage 
of a man. MILITARY, from miles, 
signifies belonging to a soldier, and 
SOLDIER-LIKE, like a soldier. Mt- 
litary, in comparison with martial, .« a 
term of particular import, mat tial lia\ ing 
always a reference to war in general; 
and military to the proceedings conse¬ 
quent upon that: hence we speak of 
military in distinction from naval, as 
military expeditions, military move¬ 
ments, and tile like; hut in character¬ 
izing the men, we should say that they 
had a martial appearance; but of a 
particular place, that it had a military 
appearance, if there were many soldiers. 
Military, compared with soldier-like, is 
used for the body, and the latter for the 
indnidual. The whole army is termed 
the military: the conduct of an indi¬ 
vidual is soldier-like or otherwise. 

An actnu prince, and prone to marfitit deeds. 

Ubymv 

2 O 2 
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Last fri)m the Vittsciaiis fair Camil a came. 

And led her war/iAte tnxips, a warrior daiiio. 

Dryhkn. 

The Tlasc ilnns were, like all unpolished uatiuns, 
strangers to military order and discipline. 

Kobeutsun. 

The fears of the Spaniards led them to presump¬ 
tuous and unsoldier-iike discussions eoiieerning tlic 
propriety of their generars measures. IIorehtsoit 


MATTER, MATERIALS, SUBJECT. 

MATTER and MATERIALS are 
both derived from the same source, 
namely, the Latin materia^ which comes 
in all probability from mater a mother, 
because matter, from which everything 
is iiiade^ acts in the production of bodies 
like a mother. SUBJECT, in Latin 
subjectum, participle of suhjicio to lie, 
signifies the thing lying under and 
forming the foundation. 

Matter, in the physical application, is 
taken for all that composes the sensible 
world, in distinction from that whicdi is 
spiritual or discernible only by the think¬ 
ing faculty; hence matter is always 
ojiposed to mind. In regard io materials 
it is taken in an indivisible as well as a 
general sense; the whole universe is 
said to be composed of matter, though 
not of materials: on the other hand 
matei'ials consist of those particular 
parts of matter which sene for the ar¬ 
tificial production of objects; andm<i//^r 
is said of those things which are the 
natural parts of the universe; a house, 
a table, and a ciiair, consist of maiertaU 
because they arc works of art; but a 
plant, a tree, an animal body, consist 
of matter because they are the produc¬ 
tions of nature. 

The motion of th** [diinets round him (th« ruu) ik 
performed in the same time, of cun&equetice htii 
cpiantiiy of matter 8ttll continues the s.ime. 

Urvoonk. 

The materials of that building very furtun.audy 
ranged themselves into that delicate older tliat it 
must be very great ehance that puits them. 

’I'li.horaoji. 

The distinction of these terms in their 
moral application is very similar: tlie 
matter which corapo.ses a moral dis¬ 
course is what emanates fntm the author: 
hut the materials are tho.so with winch 
one is furni^ihed by others. The style 
of some viriters is so mdilferent that 
they disgrace the matter by the man¬ 
ner; periodical writers are furnisheil 
with matertah for their pniductioiis out 
of the daily occurrences in the political 
and moral world. Writers of dictionai les 
endeavour to compress us much maftn' 
as possible into a small space; they 


MAXIM. 

draw their materials from every othof 
writer. 

Whcnci* Inmbliul hradloiig from tin* hriglit of life. 
They forniiih matter fur the Iragu* niii.'iu. Thommun. 

The principal materials of our comfort or uneasi- 
iiesh liu within ourselvcii. IIlair. 

Matter seems to bear the same rela¬ 
tion to subject as the wliolo docs to any 
particular part, as it respects nioial ob¬ 
jects : the subject is the groundw'ork of 
the matter; the matter is that which 
flows out of the subject: the matter is 
that which tve get by the force of in 
vention ; Xhe .subject is that which offers 
itself to notice: many persons may there¬ 
fore have a subject who have no viatter, 
that is, nothing in their own minds 
which they can offer by way of illus¬ 
trating this subject: but it is not pos.sible 
to have matter wiihout a subject: hence 
the word matter is taken for the sub¬ 
stance, and for that which is substantial; 
the subject is taken for that which 
engages the attention: wc speak of a 
subject of conversation and matter for 
deliberation: a subject of inquiry, a 
matter of curiosity. Nations in a bar¬ 
barous state afford but little matter 
worthy to be recorded in history; peojile 
who live a secluded life and in a con¬ 
tracted sphere have but few subjects to 
occupy their attention. 

J*oji of (iud * .'^.niour ofmim t Tli\ ri.irm* 

Sh.ill b«* th»* cojiiuu'* matter of my soug. Mimu.v 

Love hutti siieb a strong Mrtniil foroe Ih »1 wh-'ii il 
fasteiielh on u jiliMsiiig \ulijtcl il m-U the iniagin.iiii u 
.It a btiangu lit uf working. Ilow i i.i. 

MAXIM, i’RECl.PT, RULE, L\W 

MAXIM (v. Ariom) is a moral truth 
that carries its own wemht with itself. 
I'KKCEPTtr. rormuantl), KLT.E (c. 
Guide), and LAW, from /c.r and /ego, 
.signif} mg the thing sjiecificuIly chosen 
or inarkeil out, all borrow their weight 
fjoin .some external circiimstunoe: the 
precept derives its autliority from the 
individual delivering it; in tliis manner 
the/ocrep/sofour Saviour have a weight 
which gives them a decided superiority 
over everything else: the rw/c aequiies 
a worth from its fitness for guiding ns 
in our proceeding: the lav\ which is a 
‘'i»eeu“, of rule, derives its w«*ight from 
the '-anciion of power. Mari ms me 
often precepts, inasmuch a.s tlicy are 
eoinniunicuted to us by our parent"; 
tliey are ru/es, inasmuch us they .serve 
a.-, a rule fur our conduct; they are laws. 
inasmuch as they have the sanction of 
conscience. We respect the miuims 



MEAN. 


MEETING. 
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of anti({iii(.y as containing the essence 
of hunian wis^loin ; wc reverence the 
prrct'pis of religion as the foundalion of 
all ha|)j)in<*ss; we regard the ru/es of 
])rnden(!e as preserving u>» from errors 
and misfortunes; we resp(‘ct the /au'S 
as they are the support of cisil society. 

I lliiiik I in.ij I.iy il down as a m/ttt’ti, ttial 
m.in td yood C'ltiiiiiuii hfUiJ* m.i\, li ijli-.i-i-s, iuos.1 
ct‘ilui.il\ In* rii h. liitiMjvM.. 

li.is a<'•miiiil.itr I },rnri,f "I’”'' 
tow. lit! lib .i;4.nii.bl (lie aillit i|'.l 1 >11 ol l>i'i,.c ' I'l 
IllltU'b. ' I 

1 know not .«»ij rutf li.is \»*i l>«.|‘i)li\. i) i>y 

w 111! Il It iii.iy lii- i.c'i idi-d w tu*u c lU «*i \ . •• 

C.llll'll IMsJ , N 

(.jod i.. tlij .Viw'.lliou nunu Mii.iun. 


MKAN, PlTirn,, SOKDin. 

Thk moral ajiplicdtion of these terms 
to the eluiracter'i of men, in their traiis- 
aetions witheaeh other, i-. what eoii^ti- 
tutes their eouimou signification. \Vliat- 
e\er a man does in common with those 
ht'low liim is MKAN ; U evinces a 
temper tlnit is prone to sink rather than 
to rise in the scale of societ} : whatever 
nial.es him an oliject of pit\, and coiise- 
(pieiitlv of coiiteiiipt lor Ins sunken 
chavachM’, makes him PITIFUL: what¬ 
ever makes him grovel and crawl in the 
dust, licking up the dross and filth of 
lliet>arth, is SClRDID, fioin the Latin 
V ./'t/co to be tillhv and nasty. .L'ca//- 
IS in many cases onlv lelativclv bad 
as It re.spects the disposal of our pro- 
perlv : lor instance, what is meanness 
in one, might be generosity or prudence 
in another: the (luc estimate of circum¬ 
stances IS allow aide in all, but it is 
meanness for any one to attempt to save 
at the exjKmsc of otliers, that which he 
can conveniently afford either to give 
or pay : hence an undue spirit of seek¬ 
ing gain or advantage for one's self to 
the detriment of others, is denominated 
a mean temper: it is mean for a gentle¬ 
man to do that for himself which ac¬ 
cording til Ins circumstances he might 
get another to do for him. Pitijulness 
goes further than meanness: it is not 
merely that vvliich degrades, but unmans 
the person ; it is that winch is bad as 
well as low: when the fear of evil or 
the love of gain prompts a man to sa¬ 
crifice his character and forfeit his vera¬ 
city lie becomes truly pitiful; Jllilil 
in Tom Jones is the character whom 
all pronounce to be pittjul. Sordidness 
1ft peculiarly applicable to one’s love of 
gain: although of a more corrupt, yet 


it is not of so degrading a nature as the 
two former: the sordid man does not 
deal in trifles like the mean man; and 
lias notliing so low and vicious in him 
as the pitiful man. A continual habit 
of getting money will engender a sordid 
love of it in the human mind; but no- 
thing short of a radically wicked cha¬ 
racter leads a man to be jdtiful. We 
think lightly of a mean man: we hold 
a pitiful man in profound contemjit: 
vvf hat ‘ a sordid man. Meanne\s de- 
‘■'•(•iifK to that vvhiidi is insignificant 
and worthless; piiifulness sinks into 
tliat wlmdi is despicable: sordtdness 
contaminates the mind with vvhat is foul. 

N.iiiii*-, I tli<»ii”!it, iicrforni’il Ino mean a pait, 

F.>i 111111},' HIT iiuAriiieiiib to llic rules of ait. Swin, 

'the lew >! tell us of .i two-fokl Mpsm.ih, a mIi* aiiil 
m«.-l [iifjul leli-li, iiaeiiteil ooly to e\aue wli.it tlu-y 
1 ailiiot .ItlbWlT. i'l{lll^ AUX. 

This, niy assertion proves he may be ohi, 

Ami yet not soidid, w ho refuses gold. Denham 

Ml'.AN. MKDll^M. 

MEAN i'. hut a contraction of ME¬ 
DIUM, vvliich Signifies m Latin the 
middle path. The term mean is u«.ed 
ab.stractedly in all speculative matters: 
there is a mean in o])inions between the 
two extreuu's: tins mean is doubtless 
the point neaiesl to truth. Medium is 
emploved 111 pr.ictieul inalters ; compu¬ 
tations are ofti n erroneous flora being 
too high or too low ; the medium is in 
this case the one most to be preferred. 
The moralist will always recommend 
the mean in all opinions that widely 
ditfer from each other: our passions 
always recommend to us some extrava¬ 
gant comluct either of insolent resist¬ 
ance or mean compliance; but discretion 
recommends the medium or middle 
course in such matters. 

Tlu* DiMii Hilhii) the giihliTi mean, 

VV ho cull hm iK^ldcst wish ciuitiui, 

Srcuwly views the luiii d cfll 

Where sordid waul uiul muiviw dwell. Fuancis 

He who htoks ii|H,>u the siml ihu>u.^ 1 i its oiitwiiid 
cclioiis, oUeu i»eei> il lliiough .v deceiilul rntdium 

A Dm non 

M KF.TI NO, 1 N TERVIEW. 

MEETING, from to meet, is the act 
of meeting or coming into the company 
of unv one: INTERVIEW, compound¬ 
ed of inter between, and idew to view, 
IS a personal view of each other. A 
meeting is an ordinary concern, and its 
purpose familiar; meetings are dailv 
taking place between friends. an inter^ 
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MELODY. 


MEMOliY. 


^ew is extraordinary and formal; its 
object is commonly business; an inter' 
view sometimes takes place between 
princes, or commanders of armies. 

I have not joy’d an hour sina* you departml, 

Fur pultlic miseries and private fears, 

But tills bless’d meettng has u'crpaid them all. 

Drtdkn. 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
Knjflund and France miifht, through their amities. 
Breed him some prejudice. Shakspeare. 

MELODY, HARMONY, ACCORDANCE. 

MELODY, in Latin melodue, from 
meins, in Greek /itXoc a verso, and the 
Hebrew mela a word or a verse. HAR¬ 
MONY, in Latin harmonia, Greek 
apjiovia concord, from apw opto to fit or 
suit, sij'nifies the agreement of sounds. 
ACCORDANCE denotes the act or 
state of according (v. To agree). 

Melody signifies any measured or mo¬ 
dulated sounds measured after the man¬ 
ner of verse into distinct members or 
parts: harmony signifies the suiting or 
adapting difierent modulated sounds to 
each other; melody is therefore to Aar- 
mony as a part to the whole: we must 
first produce melody by the rules of art; 
the harmony which follows must be re¬ 
gulated by the ear; there may lie me- 
lody without harmony, hut there can¬ 
not be harmony without melody: we 
speak of simple melody where the modes 
of music are not very much diversified; 
but we cannot speak of harmony unless 
there he a variety of notes to fall in with 
each other. A voice is melodious inas¬ 
much as it is capable of producing a re¬ 
gularly modulated note; it is harmu' 
nious inasmuch as it strikes agreeably 
on the ear, and produces no discordant 
sounds. The song of a bird is melo¬ 
dious or has melody in it, inasmuch as 
there is a concatenation of sounds in it 
which are admitted to be regular, and 
consequently agreeable to the musical 
ear; there is harmony in a concert of 
voices and instruments. Accordance is, 
strictly speaking, the property on which 
both melody and harmony is founded 
for the whole of music depends on an 
accordance of sounds. The same dis¬ 
tinction marks accordance and har¬ 
mony in the moral application. There 
may be occasional accordance of opinion 
or feeling; hut harmo7iy is an entire oc- 
cordance in every point. 

Lend ttic yemr Bong, ye nightingales 1 Oh pour 

The mazy rumiuig soul of melody 

laiu oiy vttiied verse TuosiiKJM. 


Now the distemper’d mind 
IIm lost that concord of harvuniious powers 
Which forms the soul of happineas. 'J'KOMtHiK. 

The music 

Of man’s fur composition best accords 

When 'tis in concert. Shaksfeake. 

MEMBER, LIMB. 

MEMBER, in Latin membt'um, pro¬ 
bably from the Greek fitpoc a part, be¬ 
cause a member is properly a part. 
LIMB is connected with the word lame. 

Member is a general term applied 
either to the animal body or to other 
bodies, as a member of a family, or a 
member of a community : limb is appli¬ 
cable to animal bodies; limb is there¬ 
fore a species of member ; for every hmh 
is a member, but every member is not a 
limb. The members of the body com¬ 
prehend every part which is capable of 
performing a distinct office; but the 
limbs are those jointed members that 
are distinguished from the head and 
the body: the nose and the e)es are 
members hut not limbs; the arms and 
legs are properly denominated limbs. 

A man’s limbi (liy which for the present wi* only 
understand those mnnlters, the Iubb of whuli »loiie 
amounts to mayhem liy tlie common hiw) an* the 
gift of the wise Cre.iU)r, to enable him to protect 
himself from external iiijiiiies. Blacxs’ionk, 

MEMORY, REMEMBRANCE, RECOL¬ 
LECTION, REMINISCENCE. 

MEMORY, in Latin memoria or me- 
mor, Greek pvtipwv and ftvao/iat, comes 
in all probability from pivoQ the mind, 
or intellectual power, because memory 
is one of the principal faculties of the 
mind, REMEMBRANCE, from the 
verb remember, contracted from re and 
memoro, to bring back to the mind, 
comes from memor, as before. RE¬ 
COLLECTION, from recollect, com¬ 
pounded of re and collect, sigiiifie.s col- 
lecling again. REMINISCENCE, in 
Latin reminheentia, from reminUcoi 
and memor, as before, signifies bringing 
back to the mind whut was there 
belore. 

Memory is the power of recalling 
images once made on the mind ; remem¬ 
brance, recollection, and reminiscence, 
are operations or exertions of this power, 
which vary in their mode. The me¬ 
mory is a power which exerts itself 
either independently of the will, or in 
conformity with the will; but all the 
other terms express the acts of con¬ 
scious agents, and consequently art 
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MENTAL. 
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mote or less connected with the will. 
In dreams the memory exerts itself* but 
we do not say that we have any remem¬ 
brance or recollection of objects. Re¬ 
membrance is the exercise of memory 
in a cunsoiuus a^ent; it may be the 
effect of repetition or habit, as in the 
case of a child who remembers\)x% lesson 
after haviiij^ learnt it se\eral times ; or 
of a horse who remembers the road which 
he has been continually passing; or it 
may be the effect of association and 
circumstances, by which images are 
casually brought back to the miiid, as 
happens to inlelligent beings continually 
as they exercise tlieir thinking faculties. 
In these cases remembrance is an invo¬ 
luntary act; for things return to the 
mind before one is aware of it, as in the 
case of one who hears a particular name, 
and remembers that he has to call on a 
person of the same name ; or of one who, 
on seeing a particular tree, remembers 
all the circumstances of his youth which 
were connected with a similar tree. Re¬ 
membrance is, however, likewise a vo¬ 
luntary act, and the consequence of a 
direct determination, as in the case of a 
child who strives to remember wXvjX it 
has been told by its parent; or of a 
friend who remembers the hour of meet¬ 
ing another friend in consetiuence of the 
interest which it has excited in his mind: 
nay indeed experience teaches us that 
scarcely anything in ordinary ca^es is 
more under the subservience of the will 
than the menwry; for it is now become 
almost a maxim to say, that one may 
remember whatever one wishes. 

Remember lliee! 

All, tliDii \KM)r while memory lioUli r wat 

in this ilistrHcUHi globe. Shakspi-are. 

The power of memory^ and the simple 
exercise of that power in the act of re¬ 
membering, are possessed in common, 
though in different degrees, by man and 
brute; but recollection and reminiscence 
are exercises of the memory that are 
connected with the higher faculties of 
man, his judgment and understanding. 
To remember is to call to mind that 
which has once been presented to the 
mind; but lo recollect is to remember 
afresh, to remember uhat has been re¬ 
membered before, to recall with an effort 
what may have biren forgotten. Re¬ 
membrance busies itself with objects that 
ore at hand; recollection carries us back 
to distant periods: simple remembrance 
is engaged in things that have hut Just 
left tlio mind, which arc more or less 


easily to be recalled, and more or less 
faithfully to be represented; but recol¬ 
lection tries to retrace the faint images 
of things that have been so long un¬ 
thought of as to be almost obliterated 
from the memory. In this manner we 
are said to remember in one half hour 
what was told us in the preceding half 
hour, or to remember what passes from 
one day to another; but we recollect the 
incidents of childhood; we recollect 
what happened in our native place after 
many years* absence from it. Remem¬ 
brance is that homely, every-day exer¬ 
cise of the memory which renders it of 
essential service iii the acquirement of 
knowledge, or in the performance of 
one’s duties ; recollection is that exalted 
exercise of the memory which affords us 
the purest of enjoyments and serves the 
noblest of purposes ; the recollection of 
all the minute incidents of childh(x>d is 
a more sincere pleasure than any which 
the present moment can afford. 

Porgptriiluess is nocessAry to remembrance. 

Johnson 

Memory may be Ris.steii by method, and the de¬ 
cays of kuuwledgi' repaired by stated Times of recol¬ 
lection. JoHNkUN. 

Reminiscence is altogether an abstract 
exercise of the memoryy which is em¬ 
ployed on purely intellectual ideas in 
distinction from those wliich are awak¬ 
ened by sensiblo objects: the mathe¬ 
matician makes use of umini&ceuce in 
deducing unknown truths from those 
which he already knows. Remiuisceuce 
among the disciples of Socrates was the 
Tiinnnhmnct of things purely intellec¬ 
tual, or of that natural knowledge which 
the souls had had before their union 
with the body ; whilst the memory wiw 
exercised upon sensible things, or that 
knowledge which was acquired through 
the medium of the senses. Jlcminis- 
cenccy in its familiar a]>plication, signi¬ 
fies any event or circumstance long 
passed which is brought, or comes to 
the mind, j>articularly if it bo of a 
pleasurable nature. 

'Hie enroll ragoment and kindne« I have received 
will farm one of the most pleasing of 

m> life. Wilson. 

The Latins said that reminiscence be¬ 
longed exclusively to man because it 
was purely intellectual, but that 71117/1017/ 
was common to all animals because it 
was merely the dejiot of the senses. 
That divine, though pagan philosopher, 
the high-winged Plato, fancied that our 
souls weixi at the first infusion ahntsoe 
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tnhuhVf and that all our future know¬ 
ledge was but a r^-nntui^f'cute, 

nemxnisccwH is the retriovinx a thinij at prp«!ent 
for;jot, or rotiftisedly innembt'nd, by setting the 
mind to hunt over all its notions. Sodth, 

JVIKNTAL, INTELLECTUAL, INTELLI¬ 
GENT. 

Theuk is the same difTbreuco between 
M-ENTAL and TNTEJ.LECrLAL as 
between mind and intf.llect: the mind 
eomprehends the thinking faculty in 
general, with all its operations; the in- 
te.Urct incluiles only that pait of it 
winch eoiisists in understanding and 
ju lgnient: is therefore opposed 

to corporeal; intaUfctual is opposed to 
sensual or ph)sical; viontal exertions 
are not to be expected from all; inteh 
Jpi'tntd enj«i\nients fall to the lot of 
eoniparati\eiy few. Ohjecls, pleasures, 
pains, operation'!., gifts, &c. are deiio- 
niiiiated imintal ; subjects, conversation, 
pui^uits, and the like, are entitled in- 
Udyriital. It is not aKvays easy to dis¬ 
tinguish our mental pleasures from those 
eorjioreal pleasures wliicli we enjoy in 
colli moil with the brutes ; the latter are, 
however, greally heiglitened by the 
former in whatever degree they aie 
blended; in a society of well-inlbrmed 
persons the conversation will turn priii- 
eipally on intellectual subjects. 

To ciillect iukI icpoMt Ulo viuruj', forms of Ihiius 
is l.ir tiiu must pItMaiiig {1.11 1 ul mental ovcuimlioii 

Juhmkin. 

Miin’s nmro diMiu* ih * nuistcr of .ill thcai*, 
l.ord of tho widi>MoiI<l, and m xU* w.il i> htsis, 

ICudui'd Hitli intviUUui'i buiiso uud suul. 

Suaksi-kakb. 


INTELLIGENT, from un¬ 

derstanding or knowing, is a character¬ 
istic of the person ; an intelligent being 
or an intelligciico denotes a being purely 
spiritual, <^r abstracted from matter. 

(Jjin Ilf dflight in the prodiiftion of«ucri al>ortJve 
inl<Ali>/enus, such ^hort-lived re.u»oriahle ladn^/s? 

SpEC-I ATOtt. 

AVhen apfdied to individuals, it de¬ 
notes having a tpiick understanding of 
things, as an inUlU<jimt child. 


MERCANTILE, COMMERCIAL. 

MERCANTILE, from meri Invulizvy 
respects the actual transaction of busi¬ 
ness, or a transfer of merchandize by 
sale or purchase; CUMMERClAl.. 
comprehends the llu.'oi) and practice of 


commerce,: hence we speak in a pecu 
liar manner of a mercantile house, a 
mercantile town, a mercantile situation, 
and the like; but of a commercial edu¬ 
cation, a commercial people, commercial 
b|)eculatiuns, and the like. 

Such Id the happiiiesh, the Iioim* of mIiicIi to-diicod 
me from tlie duties uiid {.leusures of .-i tiicKitntii'a 
life. JuilNiMiN. 

The commenial world is very frp<iiieully put into 
cuuiusiou by the b.tiikruptc> of iiierchuiits. 

Johnson. 

MKSSACl-:, ERRAND. 

MESSAGE, from the Latin missuM^ 
participle ot' mttlo to semi, signifies tiu; 
thing sent. ERRAND, from erro to 
wander or to go to a distance, siguilic-t 
the thing lor which one gties to a 
distance. 

The mri\a,i(e is properly any comiuu- 
nicat.on uhich is (‘onveyed ; tlie errand 
sent Ironi one person to another is that 
which cau.•■e^ one to go: servants aie 
the bearers of messages, and are sent on 
various errands. A me.ssa^e may he 
either verbal or written ; an errand is 
limited to nol'oim, and to no circiim- 
stuiK'e: one di livers the and 

goes tlie erratni. Soinetlines the nif's- 
m^e may be tlie t rra/nl, and the eiroinl 
may include the message: when that 
which Is sent consists of a notice or in- 
limution to another, it is a mesisa^e ; 
and if that causes any one to go to a 
place, It is an errand: thus it is that 
the greater p Irt of errandu consists (»{’ 
jicnding mennagem from one person tii 
another. 

SoractiniPH from her f>y«*s 

I did receive f.iir K)iut’chleB8 messages. Suakii'Kai t 

The sci'nes where nnrient Imrda th' iniipiriag ureiilh 
KcNtatic felt, uud, from tliiit world rear d. 

Cutivers’d w'ltli iiiig. U uiid iroiuurtal lorms, 

Ou graeiuuB erra/tf/s U'lit. Tuumbun. 

MINDFUL, REGARDFUL, OBSERVANT. 

MINDFUL {v. To attend to) re¬ 
spects that which we wish from others ; 
REGARDFUL {v, Tore^ard) respects 
that which in itself demands regani 
serious thought, particularly what re- 
garde the interests and feelings ul 
others; OBSERVANT respects both 
that which is communicated by others, 
or that which carries its own obligations 
with Itself: a child should always bo 
mindjul of its parents* instructions; 
they sliould never be forgotten : every 
one should be iigartIJuio\ Ins sevcra .1 



MINISTER. 


MINISTER. 

duties and obligations; they ought never 
to be neglected : one ought to be o 6 - 
servant of the religious duties which 
one's profession enjoins upon him ; they 
oaimot witli propriety be passed over. 
By being mimlful of what one hears 
iroin the wise and good, one learns to 
be NMse and good; by being re^iirdfal 
of what is due to one's self, and to so¬ 
ciety at large, one learns to pass through 
the world wi.h satisCaetion to one's own 
mind and esteem from others; by being 
observant of all rule and order, we alforcl 
to others a salutary example for their 
imitation. 

lit* tutnilful, v»licii tlioii hast rntomh'd Ita- 
U itli stun* ol (Mith aioiiiiil tti Icfa (fit* rtwit. 

v. 

N«i, ihfii' i>< none ; no ruler of tin* stars 
KrijimJJut ol iu\ niiM>u<-s. Him.. 

iiis'frartt of the n,^lit, leli^ioii'. of hi.s word. 

MIMSTKK, AGKNT. 

MINISTBIR comes from minus less, 
as mtiiiisfer comes from rna^is more; 
the one being less, and the other more, 
than others; minister^ therefore, is 
literally txie that acts m a suhordiiiate 
eapaeity ; and the AtHilNT (from 
to iict) IS tli(‘ one tliat takes the aeting 
part: they both perform the \m 11 of an¬ 
other, but the immster performs a 
higher part than the a^ent: tlie mutnler 
giNes his counsel, and exerts his inteU 
leetu 1 powers in the sor\ieeof anollier ; 
but tlie Ui^ent exeeutes the orders or 
commissions given him: a minister i.s 
employed by government in political 
atlairs ; an a^ent is emplo>ed by indi¬ 
viduals in coniniorcral and jieciuiiury 
atfairs, or by government in subordinate 
mutters : a minister is roceised at court, 
and serves as a representative for Ins 
government; an (li^etit generally acts 
under the directions of the minister or 
.sumo ollicer of goNernment: anibas.su- 
dors or pleiiipoieriiuuies, or the fir>t 
otiicers of the state, are ministers: 
but tliosc who regulate the atlairs re¬ 
specting jin.soners, the police, and the 
like, art termed agents. A minister 
alw'ays holds a ])iildic character, and is 
in the ser\ice of the stale; the af^ent 
may be only acting for another indi¬ 
vidual, as a conimereial agent. 

This iiovm*i|;n liy his nrhitrnry n«id 

ui }iu .ibio.'iil. 

Hlackmorc. 

Thoy had not til*' wil tosfud to thom, tii any uidcrly 
;ast;ion, uycHtsut choscu un u, tu tempt tlieiu m tifat 
Ritl* them. Haoun. 


5()9 

TO MIMKTliH, ADMINISTER, CON¬ 
TRIBUTE. 

To MINISTER, from the noun m/- 
nisfer, in the sense of a servant (v. Mi- 
inster)^ signifies to act in subservience 
to another, and may be taken either in 
a good, bad, or indifi'erent sense, as to 
minister to the spiritual wants or to 
minister to the caprices and indulgences 
of another when we encourage them 
unnecessarily. ADMINISTER, that 
IS to minister for a specific purpose, is 
taken in the good sense of serving an¬ 
other to his advantage: thus the good 
Samaritan administer d to the comfort 
of tlie man wlio hatl fallen among 
thieves. CONTRIBLTE (r. To con¬ 
duce) IS taken in either a good or bad 
sense; w'e may contribute to the relief 
of the indigent, or we may contribute 
to the follies and v ices ol others. Princes 
are sometimes placed in the unfortu¬ 
nate situation, that those w ho should 
direct them in early life only minister 
to their vices by e\erv means m their 
power: it is the part of the Christian to 
mlmmister comfort to those who arc in 
want, consolation to the afllicted, advice 
to those who ask for it, and require it; 
help to those who are flebic, and sup¬ 
port to those who cannot uphold them¬ 
selves: It is the part of all who are in 
high stations to contribute to the dis- 
bemination of religion and morality 
among tlieir dependants : but there are, 
on the contrary, many who contribute 
to the spread of immorality, and a con¬ 
tempt of all sacred things, by the most 
pernicious example of irreligion in them¬ 
selves, 

Tliose poo«l mni who take such pleasare in re¬ 
lieving the miseuilde for (.’hri-l’s >iike would not 
have ln*ca less turwunl to mni^ter unto Chn*.! him- 
lelt. AirbRMl'KY. 

11} the iiDi^er5.il ii/imtnijttrfi'inn of prace, lh*pnn by 
our bU•^Red SuMimr, enbir^ied b> Ins Apostles, car¬ 
ried on bj their nnmeilMle .Micee-sois, and to be 
ronipleted l»\ the le'l to llie woild s end, all t>|>es 
tliul darkened this laitli aie eiiliphleiied. Sphait. 

rareiits owe then rlnidien not only material sob 
M^tellce for their tiodv. Imt n.ucli more spiiitual ion- 
tnbultoH tor tiieir lunid. Diobt. 

As expressing the acts of unconscious 
agents they bear a similar distinction. 

Ill* llii)p» the prepnnnt ashen through the air, 

.Viid speaks a luiphi} player, 

Kuth wliieh the rtng winds around all pt 

bear. Irfiirirk. 

Thus do our eyes, ns do all common mirrurt, 
Siicees..i\ely n Bed suecei*dinp linages; 

Not what they would, but must I a star or toiul, 

Just as the huud of chance adthtnisUr^ CoNO it \ s. 
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May flroni my bones a new Acbilles rise. 

That shall infest the Tn*jan colonies 

With fire, and sword, and famine, when, at length. 

Time to our nreal utieraiits contributci strength. 

Dknham. 

MIRTH, MERRIMENT, JOVIALITY, 
JOLLITY, HILARITY. 

These terms all express that species of 
gaiety or joy which belongs to company, 
or to men in their social intercourse. 
MIRTH refers to the feeling displayed 
in the outward conduct: MERRI¬ 
MENT, and the other terms, refer 
rather to the external expressions of the 
feeling, or the causes of' the feeling, than 
to the feeling itself: mirth shows itself 
in laughter, in dancing, singing, and 
noise; merriment consists of such things 
as are apt to excite mirth. the more w e 
are disposed to laugh the greater is our 
mirth; the more there is to create 
laughter, the greater is the merriment: 
the tricks of Punch and his wife, or the 
jokes of a clown, cause much mirth 
among the gaping crowd of rustics; the 
amusements with the swing, or the 
roundabout, afford much merriment to 
the visitants of a fair. Mirth is con¬ 
fined to no age or station ; but merri¬ 
ment belongs more particularly to young 
people, or those of the lower station; 
mirth may be provoked wherever any 
number of persons is assembled ; mer¬ 
riment cannot go forward anywhere so 
properly as at fairs, or common and 
public places. JOVIALITY or JOLr 
LITY, and HILARITY, are sjiecies of 
merriment which belong to the con¬ 
vivial board, or to less refined indul¬ 
gences: joviality or jollity is the un¬ 
refined, unlicensed indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table, or any social en¬ 
tertainments; hilarity \^i\\e same thing 
qualified by the cultivation and good 
sense of the compuny. we may expect 
to find much joviality eLui\ jollity at a 
public dinner of mechanics, watermen, 
or laborers; we may expect to find 
hilarity dX a public dinner of noblemen: 
eating, drinking, and noise, constitute 
the joviality; the conversation, the 
songs, the toasts, and the public spirit 
of the company contribute to hilarity. 

The hiKheBti'rutirioatioa we receive here from com¬ 
pany is mirth, which at iJie best is but a fiutteriiif; 
utiqiiiot motion. Pore. 

lie who best knows our natures by such afflictions 
recalls our wandvniii; thoughts from idle merriment. 

Ghay. 

Now swarms the village o’er ihejovtal mead. 

Thomson. 


With branches we the fanes adorn, and waste 
InjuUity the day ordain’d to be the last. Dkyobn 

He that contributes to the hilarity of the vacant 
hour will be welcomed with ardour. Johnson. 

TO MISCONSTRUE, MISINTERPRET. 

MISCONSTRUE and MISINTER¬ 
PRET signify to explain in a wrong 
way; but the former respects the sense 
of one's words or the application of one’s 
actions: those who indulge themselves 
in a light mode of speech towards 
children are liable to be misconstrued; 
a too great tenderness to the criminal 
may be easily misinterpreted into favor 
of the crime. These words may like¬ 
wise be employed in speaking of lan¬ 
guage in general; but the former re¬ 
spects the literal transmission of foreign 
ideas into our native language; the 
latter respects the general sense which 
one aflixes to any set of words, either in 
a native or foreign language • tlie 
learners of a language will unavoidably 
misconstrue it at limes; in all lan¬ 
guages there are ambiguous expressions, 
which are liable to misinterjnretation. 
Misconstruing is the consequence of 
ignorance; misinterpretation of par¬ 
ticular words are ofteiier the conse¬ 
quence of prejudice and voluntary blind¬ 
ness, particularly in the explanation of 
the law or of the Scriptures. 

Id ev’ry act and turn of lift* he feels 
Public culanuties ur huusehold ills; 

The judge rornipt, the lung ileprixling cause, 

Aud duubtful issue ui mucuustrued laws. Pbiub. 

Some purjiosely misrepresent or put a wrong in- 
tvrpretatwn uo the virtues of others. Adpison. 

TO MIX, MINGLE, BLEND, CON¬ 
FOUND. 

MIX is in German mischen^ Latin 
miscco^ Greek porytu, Hebrew mazeg. 
MINGLE, in Greek /wiyrc^i, is but a 
variation of »nf.r. BLEND, in German 
blenden to dazzle, comes from blinds 
signifying to see confusedly, or con¬ 
fused objects ill a general way. CON¬ 
FOUND, V. Confound. 

Mix IS here a general and indefinite 
term, signifying simply to put together: 
but we may mix two or several tinngh ; 
we mingle several objects: things are 
mixed so as to lose all distinction ; but 
they may be mingled and yet retain a 
distinction : liquids mix so as to become 
one, and individuals mix in a crowd so 
as to be lost; things are mingled toge¬ 
ther of difi'ereiil sizes if they he lu liiu 
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same »|>ot, but they may still be dis¬ 
tinguished. To blend is only partially 
to wi>, as colors blend which fall into 
each Ollier: to confound is to mix in a 
wrong way, as objects of sight are con¬ 
founded when they are erroneous!) taken 
to be joined. To mix and mingle are 
mostly applied to material objects, ex¬ 
cept in poetry ; to blend and confound 
are mental operations, and principally 
emplo>ed on spiritual subjects: thus, 
events and circumstances are blended 
together in a narrative; the ideas of 
the ignorant are confounded in most 
cases, but particularly when they at¬ 
tempt to think for themselves. 

Ciiti ima^iii.itioii lx)iiKt, 

Amiil its K'ly rifiitiuii, linos hko liers. 

Or cun It mir liiuin with tiiul ni<itclilos8 itkill. 

Anil loso ihom in each other? Thombom. 

Tliore, us I |i,ii4s’(i with c.ireless steps nml slow. 

The mingling notes came soaencil fri'ii below. 

Gou%mitii. 

Hut liuppy the\ ’ tin* huppiest of their kiiiil. 

Whom *•( ntler stns unite, unH in one fate 
Their heurts, their lot tunes, uud their beiut;s hlend, 
Thom SOM. 

Anil long the ginls, we know, 

11 live giutlg'd thee, Clmsur, to the world below. 
Where fraud aud rapine, right aud wrong lonfound 
DaruKif. 

MIXTURE, MEDLEY, MISCELLANY. 

MIXTURE is the thing mixed (v. 
To mix), MEDLEY, from meddle or 
middle^ signifies what comes between 
another. MISCELLANY, in Latin 
miscellaneous^ from misceo to mix^ sig¬ 
nifies also a mixture. 

Tile term mixture is general; what- 
ever objects can be mij-erf will form a 
mixture: a medley is a mixture of 
1 lungs not fit to be mixed: and a mis- 
cellamj is a mixture of many difierent 
things. Flower, water, and eggs may 
form u mixture in the pmiHir sense; 
but if to these were addtAl all sorts of 
spices. It would form a medley. Mis¬ 
cellany is a sjiecics applicable only 
to inlcllectual subjects: the miscel¬ 
laneous IS opposed to that which is 
s>steniatically arranged; essays are 
miscellaneous in distinction from works 
on one particular subject. 

In great villAuies, there it often eneh a mixturtt 
o( (he fuoi, ui quite simile (he whole project of the 
knave. South. 

Moio otl in fools’ nnil madmen’s hands than sages. 
She seems a medley of all ages. Swift. 

A writer, whose design is so comprehensive mid 
minrellanrous M that of an essaiist. may nccoiiiiiio- 
dale himself with u topic from every scene oi life. 

JoiiHsoN. 


MODERATION, MEDIOCRITY 

MODERATION (». Modesty) vs the 
characteristic of persons; MEDIO¬ 
CRITY (that is, the mean or medium) 
characterizes their condition : modei'a- 
tion is a virtue of no small importance 
for beings who find excess in everything 
to be an evil; mediocrity in external 
circumstances is exempt from all the 
evils which attend cither poveity or 
riches. 

Such moderntinn with thy bounty join. 

That ihou may'st nulliing give that is not thine. 

DhNHAM. 

Medtucrity only of enjoyment is allowed to man. 

Hi>aik. 

MODEST, BA.SHFUL, DIFFIDENT. 

MODEST, in Latin mndestus, from 
modus a measure, signifies setting mea¬ 
sure to one’s estimate of one s self. 
BASHFUL signifies reiuly tol>e abash¬ 
ed. DIFFIDENT, v. Disfrustful 

Mode.<^ty is a habit or principle of the 
mind ; bashfulness is a state of feeling : 
modesty is at all times becoming; bash- 
fulness is only becoming in females, or 
very young persons, in the presence of 
their sujieriors: modesty discovers itself 
in the absence of ever) thing assuming, 
whether in look, word, or action ; bask- 
fulness betrays itself by a downcast look, 
and a timid air: a modest deportment is 
always commendable; a bashful temper 
is not desirable. 

Her fare, us in a nymph display'd 
A fair fierce Iniy, or in a lioy U'tray d 
The blushing biMntirs of a mi/deft muni. Pkvjo n. 

Mere badtfnlnest, without merit, is awkwnultics.. 

Modesty is a prosier distrust of our¬ 
selves ; dijfidence is a culpable dl^trust. 
Modesty^ though opposed to assurance, 
is not incompatible with a confidence in 
ourselves ; diffidence altogether unmans 
a person, and distiualifies him for bis 
duty: a jicrson is generalIv modest in 
the display of his talents to others ; but 
a diffident man cannot turn his talents 
to bis own use. 

A man truly mudrst is us much so when he is 
alone us in couipiiny. Uui>OEi.u. 

Ihjfidewc and iircsiimption IhiIIi arise fiom the 
w niii of know lug, or rather endcavouriug to know 
out selves. Stikt.k. 

MODESTY, MODERATION, TEMPER 
ANCE, SOBRIETY. 

MODESTY, in French motledirt 
Latin modcstia^ and MODERATION. 
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ill Latin moderatio and moderor^ both 
come Irom modus a measure, limit, or 
boundarv : that is, forming a measure or 
rule. TEMl’ERANCE, in Latin tern- 
})f*rantiay from tempus time, signifies 
fixing a time (v. Abstinent). SOBRI¬ 
ETY, Abstinent. 

Modesty lies in the mind, and in the 
tone of feeling; inoderaiion respects tlie 
desire.s: modesty is a princijile that acts 
dihcietionally ; moderatioti is a rule or 
line that acts as a restraint on the views 
and tlie outward conduct: he who thinks 
modestly of his own acquirements, his 
own performances, and his ow’n merits, 
wall be moderate in his eX})ectations of 
praise, reward, and recoinpeiisc; he, on 
the other hand, who overrates Ins own 
abilities and qualifications, will equally 
overrate the use ho makes of them, and 
consequently he imrnodei'ate in the 
price which he sets upon his services: 
in such cases, therefore, modesty and 
moderation are to each other as cause 
and effect; but there may be modesty 
without moderation, and moderation 
without modesty. Modesty is a senti¬ 
ment confined to one’s self as the ob¬ 
ject, and consisting solely of one^s judg¬ 
ment of what one is, and what one does; 
but moderation, as is evident from the 
above, extends to objects that are ex¬ 
ternal of ourselves: modesty, rather than 
moderation, belongs to an author; mo¬ 
deration, rather than modesty, belongs 
to a tradesman, or a man who has gams 
to make and purposes to answer. 

I that wliati‘\er error** there 

may be in this play, there are not those >vhieli have 
been objected to it. Dkyui-n. 

Equally inur'd, 

Ily moderation, eitlier statu to beat, 

I'rosperuub or ad>erse. Milion. 

Modesty shields a man from mortifi¬ 
cations and disappointments, which as¬ 
sail the self-conceited man m every 
direction : a modest man conciliates the 
esteem even of an enemy and a rival. 
Moderation protects a man equally from 
injustice on the one hand, and impo¬ 
sition on the other: he who is moderate 
himself makes others so. 

TJiere’s proud modeity in merit I Dkypjcn. 

Few haranKUcs from the pulpit, except in the 
diiys of >our ie.ijrne in France, or in the da\s of our 
solemn league and cu^eIlllnt in England, have over 
breathed less of the spirit of model aUon than (his 
lecture in the Ohl Jewr>. Huuke, 

Moderation is the measure of one’s 
desires, one s habits, one's actions, and 


one’s words; temperance is the adapta¬ 
tion of the time or season for particular 
feelings, actions, or words: a man is 
said to be moderate in his principles, 
who adopts the medium or middle course 
of thinking; it rather qualifies the thing 
than the person: he is said to be tem¬ 
perate in his anger, if he do not sulfer 
It to break out into any excesses; tem¬ 
perance characterizes the jierson rather 
than the thing. A moderate man in 
politics endeavours to steer idear of all 
party spirit, and is consequeMtly so 
temperate in his language as to pro- 
veko no animosity. Moderafhn in the 
enjo}mentol‘ everything is essential in 
order to obtain tlie purest pleasure: 
temperance in one's indulgences is 
always attended with the happiest ef¬ 
fects to the constitution; as, on the 
contrary, any deviation from tempe¬ 
rance, even in a single instance, is 
always punished with bodily pain and 
sickness. 

Thcisc sm* till* tonuts uhic-li tlie modrrahst i){ {]ia 
Koiuaiiist>« uill nut ventuiu lu aflitni. .Smaukiuok. 
.''he’s not lorward, but modest us the dove; 

Shu’b not hut, but tempi Kite us tlie inoiii. 

.SHAKSrfcAUK, 

Tenrjjerance and sobrietynave already 
been considered in their proper applica¬ 
tion (v. Abstinent), wliich will sene to 
illustrate their improjicr appbeation. 
Temperance is an action ; it is the tem¬ 
pering of our words and actions to 
the circumstances: sobriety is a state in 
which one is exempt frome\er> stimulus 
to deviate from the right course; as a 
man who is intoxicated with wine runs 
into excesses, and loses tliat power of 
guiding himself which he has when he 
IS sober or free from all intoxication, so 
is he who is intoxicated with any pas¬ 
sion, in like manner, hurried away 
into irregularities which a man in his 
right senses will not be guilty of: 
sobriety is, therefore, the state of being 
in one’s right or sober senses; and .vo- 
briety is, with regard to temperance, as a 
cause to the eflbct; sobriety of mind 
will not only produce moderation and 
temperance, but extend its inlluence to 
the whole conduct of a man in every re¬ 
lation and circumstance, to his intcrinil 
sentiments and his external behaviour: 
hence we sjicak oK sobriety in one s mien 
or deportment, sobriety in one’s dress 
and niauners, sobriety in one’s religious 
opinions and observances. 

Tempcralc luirtli la uot cxtiugtnal.ed bv old a|fu 

Blair. 
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Anotlior, who liiul a srcat |;i‘ii{iia for tragodj, ftd 
lowiuK ^hu fury ul hiit u.ilural teniiii'i, m.ule rvrry 
man and woman in hia plays stark ra 4 ;iM('m.id, thi‘ru 
w.iH nut a tuber jieisun to ho hud. Dkyoen' 

Sober may also be applied figura¬ 
tively. 

Sjiroad thy close cnrlains. 1 ovc-ii»m forming night. 
Thun suber-Buiii'd mutrun. all lu black. 

Shaksplaue. 

MOISTURE, HUMIDITY, DAMRMOSS. 

MOISTURE, from the French moite 
moist, is probably contracted from ihe 
Latin hiimidus, from which HUMI¬ 
DITY IS inimediately derived. DAMP- 
NESS comes from the same root as the 
German damp/\x vapour. 

Moisture is used in general to express 
any small degree of infusion of a liquid 
into a body; hiimidiUj is cmphqed sci- 
entificall) to describe the state of having 
any jiurtion of such liquid: hence we 
speak of the moisture of a table, the 
moisture of paper, or the moisture of a 
floor that has been wetted ; but of the 
tiumiditij of tlie air, or of a wall that 
has contracted moisture ot itself. Damp¬ 
ness is that species of moisture that 
arises from the gradual contraction of a 
liquid in botlies capable of retaining it; 
III this manner a cellar is damp, or 
linen that has lain long by may become 
damp. 

'i’hi* iduniy jifoplo strc.ik tlu’ir 'viiigs with oil. 

To llnuw ilu> luuid uiuistiuc titckluig ott, ThumsuK. 

It umiblcb tlw* .iiiiin.il to ktv'p tin* principul part of 
the aiiilacc of llif nmlei cover, and to piOMove it 
ill a due state ul humidily, Fai.cy. 

Now fiom tlie town 

Itiiried in smoke, and sleep, and iiuisume dnmjri. 

Oft let me wander. Thomson. 

MONEY, CASH. 

MONEY comes from the Latin mo- 
vefa, winch signified stamped coin, from 
monen to advise, to inform of it.*, value, 
hy means of an iiiscriidioii or stamp. 
GASH, from the Frencli cuiwe a chest, 
signifies tlnit which is put iii a chest. 

Moneif IS applied to evert thing which 
serves as a circulating merliuin ; cask is, 
111 u strict sense, put for com only: hank 
notes are moneif; guineas and shillings 
are r«,vA .* all cosh is therefore moucti, 
but all moneif is not cash. The only 
money the Chint'se have are square hits 
of metal, willi a hole tlirough tlie centre, 
by which they are strung upon a .string : 
travellers on theContiiienl must alwavs 
be provided with letter.s of credit, whicdi 
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may be turned into cash, as con^enienee 
requires. 

Little success is like to be fuund in manugiug a 
dispute against cuYctuiisiieba, which sways ami 
c-irries all belure it in the stiengtli uf that ipiccii 
icgeiit uf the wuild munci/. vjoii. 

At flu* new Lxchaiige they are elucpient fur want 
of eff./*, hut in the city they ought with cash to supply 
the want uf eluquenee. Spectatoh. 

MONUMENT, MK.MORIAL, KEMEM- 
IJ RANGER. 

MONUMENT, in Latin monume.n- 
tiim or monimentum, from moneo to 
advice or remind, signities tliat which 
puts Us 111 mind of something. ME¬ 
MORIAL, from memory, signifies the 
thing that helps the memory; and 
REMEMBRANCER, from remember 
(i\ Memory), the thing that causes to 
remember. 

From the above it is clear that these 
terms have, m their original derivation, 
precisely the same signification, and 
differ in their collateral acceptations: 
monument is applied to that which is 
purposely set up to keep a thing in 
mind: memorials and remembrancers 
are any things w hich are calculated to 
call a thing to mind : a monument is 
used to preserve a public object of notice 
from being forgotten : a memorial serves 
to keep an individual in iiiiiid; the mo¬ 
nument is commonly understood to be a 
species of budding: as a tomb winch 
preserves the memory of the dead, or a 
pillar which preserves the memory of 
some public event; the memorial alwnys 
consists of something which was the 
jiroperly, or in the possession, of an¬ 
other ; as his picture, his hand-writ mg. 
Ills hair and the like. The Monument 
at London w’as built to commemorate 
the dreadful fire of the eit) in the year 
KiOG : friends who are at a distance are 
happy to ha\e some token of eaeli other's 
regard, which they likewise keep as a 
memorial of their lormer mtereourse. 

Oil jour lUttu>rs.«iM monument 

ILlllg niDUIUlul cpltiiphs. Sh AK.>»PEAUF. 

The moiiuinent, in its proper sense, 
is ahvays made of wood or stone for 
some specific jiurpose; but, in the im- 
pieper sense, anything may be termed 
a monument when it serves the purpose 
of reminding the public of any circum- 
slanee: thus, the pyramids are nionii 
meiits of antiquity; tlie actions of a 
good prince are more lasting monuments 
than either bra.ss or marble. Memonais 
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are mostly of a private nature, and at 
the same time such as remind us na- 
tufally of the object to which they have 
belonged; this object is generally some 
person. 

Any mamonut of j««ir guod-nature ami arieniUliiii 
is most welcome to me. Pope. 

If (in the Ish* of Sk\) the remembrance of papal 
6ii|ieistitum is oblitcraled, tlie tnonumenls of papal 
piety are likewise effaced. Johnson. 

But it may likewise refer to some 
thing, if it be of a personal nature, or 
that by which persons are individually 
affected: our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper as a 
memorial of his death. 

All cburclu*» have bad their names, some as me- 
vwt ials of pence, some of wisdom, some in memory 
of the Trinity itself, some of Christ under sundry 
titles. IIOOKEK. 

A monument and memorial is said of 
tliat which concerns numbers: the re¬ 
membrancer is said of that which di¬ 
rectly concern.s a man’s self; the mv 
modal calls another person to one’s 
mind, the rcnv mhrancrr calls that to a 
man’s own mind in which he is per¬ 
sonally interested: a gift is the best 
memorial vfQ can give of ourselves to 
another; a sermon is often a good re- 
membrancer of the duties which we 
have neglected to perform. 

Medals are so many monuments consigned o\ sr to 
eternity, that may last when all other memoi oils of 
the same age are worn out or lost. Addison. 

When God is forgotten, his judgments are his re- 
membrancers. Cowpeh. 


MOTION, MOVEMENT. 

Thksk are both abstract terms to de¬ 
note the act of moving^ but MOTION 
is taken generally and abstractedly from 
the thing that moves; MOVEMENT, 
on the other hand, is taken in connexion 
with the agent or thing that moves: 
lienee we speak of a state of motion as 
opposed to a state of rest, of perpetual 
motion^ the laws of motion^ and the 
like; on the other hand, we say, to 
make a movement when speaking of an 
army, a general movement when speak¬ 
ing of an assembly. 

It is not easy to a mind accustomed to the inionds 
of trouhle*.ome thoughts to expel tliem immediately 
by putting belter images into mutinn. Johnson. 
Nature I thought perfoiniM too mean u p.irt. 
Forming her movements to the rules of art. Prior. 

When motion is qualified by the thing 
that movest it denotes continued motion; 
but movement implies only a particular 
motion: hence wc say, the motion of 
the heavenly bodies; the motion of 


the earth; a person is In continual mo- 
tiont or an army is in moHm; but a 
person makes a mwement who rises or 
sits down, or goes from one chair to an¬ 
other ; the different movements of the 
springs and wheels of any instrument. 

At this rate of ti.ividling, it would go round tlie 
eaith’s orbit in less than u week, winch makes, I 
think, cimsideraidv nioie than sixty millions of miles 
in H day: a mo/tnn'thut vastly surpassus all human 
compreiieiision. IIrydunk. 

The women, terrifted by tliese movements, run tu- 
inulluuusly from their liouscs to the temples. Hook. 


MOURNFUL, SAD. 

MOURNFUL signifies full of what 
causes mourning; SAD (v. Dull) sig¬ 
nifies either a jtainful sentiment, or 
what causes this painful sentiment. 
The difference in the sentiment is what 
constitutes the difference between these 
epithets: the mournful awakens tender 
and sympathetic feelings: the sad op¬ 
presses the spirits and makes one heavy 
at heart; a mournful tale contains an 
account of other’s distresses; a sad story 
contains an account of one’s own dis¬ 
tress ; a mournful event befals our friends 
and relatives; a sad misfortune befals 
ourselves Selfish people find nothing 
moumfuly but man> things sad: tender¬ 
hearted people are always affected by 
what is mournfuly and are less troubled 
about what is sad. 

Narcissa follows ere his tomb is closed. 

Her death mvaduh his mournful right, and claima 
The grief that started from my lids for him. Yueso. 

How sad a sight is human happiness 

To those w hose thoughts can pierce beyond an hoi:i I 

You.mi. 


MOVING, AFFECTING, PATHETIC. 

The moving is in general what¬ 
ever moves the affections or the passions; 
the AFFECTING and PATHETIC 
are what move the affections in different 
degrees. The good or bad feelings may 
be moved; the tender feelings only are 
affected. A field of battle is a moving 
spectacle: the death of a friend is an 
affecting spectacle. The affecting acts 
by means of the senses as well as the 
understanding; the pathetic ajiplies only 
to what is addressed to the heart: hence, 
a sight or a description is affecting; but 
an address is pathetic. 

There is Bomething bo moving in the very image of 
w eeping beauty. S11 klk 

I do not remembci to have seen any oneient or 
modern story more ejecting thou a letter id’ Ann of 
Iluuleyne. Apdiiioii 
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What think you of the bard’s enchanting art, 

Wliicli whettier lie attempts tu warm ilte heart 
With fabled scenes, or charm the ear with riiyme, 
llreutiies all pathetic, lovely, and sublime ? Jsnvks. 

MULTITUDE, CIIOWD, THRONG, 
SWARM. 

The idea of many is common to all 
these terras, and peculiar to that of 
MULTITUDE, from the Latin mullus; 
CIIOWD, from the verb to crowd, sif^- 
mfies the many that crowd tof^ether; 
and THRONG, like the German drdn- 
gen to press, signifies the many that 
press together; and SWARM, like the 
German schwdrnien to lly about, signi- 
(ies running together in numbers. 
These terms vary, either in regard to 
the object, or the circumstance: multi¬ 
tude IS applicable to any object ; crowd, 
throng, and swarm, are in the proper 
sense applicable only to animate objects: 
the first two m regard to persons ; the 
latter to animals in general, but parti¬ 
cularly brutes. A multitude may be 
eitlier in a stagnant or a moving state; 
all the rest denote a multitude m a 
moving state: a crowd is always press¬ 
ing, generally eager and tumultuous; 
'A throng xxkixy be busy and active, but 
not always presiding or incommodious: 
It is always inconvenient, sometimes 
dangerous to go into a crowd; it is 
amusing to see the throng that is per¬ 
petually passing in the streets of the 
city: the swarm is more active than 
either of the two others; it is commonly 
applied to bees which fly together in 
numbers, but sonielimes to human 
beings, to denote their very great num¬ 
bers when scattered about; thus the 
children of the poor in low neighbour¬ 
hoods swarm in the streets. 

A multitude is iucapablu of framiag orders. Tsmflk. 

The crated shall Csesur’s Indian war beliuhl. 

Drtdsn. 

1 shone amid the hoav’nly throng. Mason. 

Numberless nations, stretching far and wide. 

Shall (1 foresee it) soon, u ith Gothic swarms, come 
forth, 

From ignorauce's universal North. Swirr. 

TO MUTILATE, MAIM, MANGLE, 

MUTILATE, in Latin mutilatus, 
from mutilo and mutilus, Greek fivnXog 
without horns, signifies to take off an)j 
necessary part. MAIM and MANGLE 
are c.onnected with the Latin wawcwJP, 
which comes from mantis, signify ing to 
deprive of a hand or to wound in ge¬ 
neral. 


bib 

Mutilate has the most extended 
meaning; it implies the abridging of 
any limb: mangle is applied to irregular 
wounds in any part of the body: mourn 
is confined to wounds in the limbs, par^^ 
ticularly the hands. Men are exposed 
to be mutilated by means of cannon 
balls; they are in danger of being man¬ 
gled when attacked promiscuously with 
the sword; they frequently get maimed 
when boarding vessels or storming 
places. 

AiMien a man is in danger of thi> mutilation of an 
arm, 11 leg, uud ihi* like. It is iuv\tiil t<> piexeiit the 
iusa of either by the death of tlie assailaut. South. 

lly the ancient law of Knglaml, he that matmed 
any tinin whereby he lost niiy part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the like ]mit. IIlacksiunk. 

VVbat have they (the French nobility) done that 
they should be bunted uliout, mangled, and tortured ^ 

llUUKk.. 

Mutilate and mangle are applicable 
to moral objects , maim is emplov ed in 
the natural or figurative sense, in this 
case mangle is a much stronger term than 
mutilate ; tlie latter signifies to lop oft' 
an essential part; to mangle is to mu¬ 
tilate a thing to such a degree as to 
render it useless or worthless. Every 
sect of Christians is fond of mutilating 
the Bible by setting aside such parts as 
do not favour its own scheme, and 
amongst them all the sacred Scriptures 
become literally mangled, an<l stripped 
of all its most important doctrines. 

How' Hales would have borne the mutiltitions 
which his Plea of the Croun has suflered fioui the 
Kililur, they who know his character will easily coti- 
cehe. Johnson. 

I have shown the evil of maiming and sph ting 
religion. llLAia. 


MUTUAL, RECIPROCAL. 

MUTUAL, in Latin mutuus from 
muto to change, signifies exchanged .so 
as to be equal or the same on both sides. 
RECIPROCAL, in Latin reetprocus 
from redpio to take back, signifies 
giving backward and forward by way of 
return. Mutual supposes a sameness 
in condition at the same time : reci- 
procal supposes an alternation or suc¬ 
cession of returns. Exchange is free 
and voluntary; we give in exchange, 
and this action is mutual: return is 
made either according to law or equity; 
It is obligatory, and when equally obli¬ 
gatory on each in turn it is reciprocal. 
Voluntary disinterested services ren¬ 
dered to each other are mutual: imposed 
or merited services, returned from one 
to the other, are reciprocal friends 
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render one another mutual services; 
the services bet ween si*rvants and mas¬ 
ters are reciprocal. The husband and 
wife pledge their faith to each othei 
mutually; they arc reciprocally bound 
to keep their vow of fidelity. The sen¬ 
timent is mutual^ the tie is reciprocal, 

Fiiults iu tl»p lifp breed errors in the brain. 

And tliese, r*‘npntciiUy, those u^Hin 
Tlie miinl and conduct mutunlly imprint,^ 

And stum]) tlieir inuij'c in each ot iier’s mint. 

CoWPl' B. 

Mutual applies mostly to matters of 
will and opinion: a mutual affection, a 
mutual inclination to oblige, a mutual 
interest for each other's comfort, a mu¬ 
tual concern to avoid that which will 
displease the other—these are the sen¬ 
timents which render the marriage state 
happy: reciprocal tics, reciprocal. bon<ls, 
reciprocal rights, reciprocal duties — 
these are what every one ought to bear 
in mitid as a member of society, that he 
may expect of no man more than what 
in equity he is disposed to return. 

The soul and spiiit that animates and keeps up 
society is mutual fru.st. Sot/iii. 

Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
cuncesstous, JoIl^so^r. 

Mutual applies to nothing but what 
is personal; reciprocal applied to 
things remote from the idea of person¬ 
ality, as reciprocal verbs, vet iprocal 
terms, reciprocal relations, and the like. 

MYSTERIOUS, MYSTIC. 

MYSTERIOUS iv. Dark) and 
MYSTIC are but variations of the 
same original; the former however is 
more commonly applied to that which 
is supernatural, or veiled lu an impe¬ 
netrable obscurity ; the latter to that 
W'hieh is natural, but concealed b\ an 
artificial or fantastical veil; hence we 
speak of the myaterioue jilans of Pro- 
\idence : mystic schemes of theology or 
mystic principles. 

Ah Hoou iis tliut veil, vhirli now covers 

fuiunly, W!1 !j (shoiiid tw) lilted up, ull the guit*t> of 
hie would dibuppear. IIlaiu. 

And ye five other waudTinj; fires, that move 
111 mfptic dance not witiiout son;', 

Kesound his praise. Mil /on. 


N. 

TO ^AMI•;, CALL. 

NAME, which comes, through the 
in'’dium of the iionhern languages, from 


the Hebrew nam, is properly to pro¬ 
nounce a word, but is now employed lor 
distinguishing or addressing one by 
name. To CALI., fv. To call) signifie.'r 
properly to address one loudly, conse 
quently we may name without calling-, 
when we only inention a name in eon- 
versation; and we may call without 
naming. 

Some haiif'ht j (»riu*k, w Jio liven Iby leara to we, 
Enibittern all ihy wix-k, by ynimiuy me. I'OfE. 

And oh tlie uiylith necromaneer bua.sts, 

Witli tliebc to cull fiuin tuinbb the blalking cbostH. 

Dkyben. 

The terms may however be employed 
ill tlie sense of a.^signing a name. In 
this case a person is named by his 
namct whether proper, jnitronymic, or 
whatever is usual; he is culled accord¬ 
ing to the characteristics bv which he 
is distinguished. The emperor Tiberius 
was named Tiberius; be was called a 
monster. William the first of England 
is named William; he is called the 
Conipieror. 

I lay tlie deep foiiiidatiotib of a wall, 

Anil .Enua, nam'd troin nu', tin- ciiy ca/l. 1>kvi>i n. 
ril cult thcp Hanili't, 

King, father, royal Dane; Oh answer me. 

hiiAKbiM ark 

NAME APPELLATION, TITLE, 
DENOMI.NATLON, 

NAME, r. 7 o name. APPEIJ.A- 
TION, in French ajtpeliaiiou., 
a]>peUatio from a] pdlu to call, aigiaflosj 
that by which a person is called. 
TITLE, 111 French titrc, J.aiiii tit ulus, 
from the Greek ruo to honour, signifies 
that appellation whieh is assigned to 
any one lor the put pose of honour. 
DENOMINATION signifies that 
which dewuuiuntes or disiirigiii.slies. 

Name is a generic term, the rest are 
.specific. Whateter word is empinyed 
to distinguish one lliihg I'ruiii another is 
a //(////«; iherel’ori*, an appellation and a 
title X'a 0. namey\i\ 3 X iiut vice versa. A 
7 i(une IS either eoiiimoii or proper; an 
ajjjiellatwn is guMierally a common name 
given lor some specific purpose as cha¬ 
racteristic!. Several kings of Fraiieo 
had the of Charles, Louis, Pliilip, 

hut one was dislinguislied by tlie appel¬ 
lation of Stammerer, another by that 
of the Simple, and a third by that of the 
Hardy, arising from jiurticulur charac¬ 
ters or circ‘umst:iiic-es. A fitle is a spe¬ 
cies of appellation, not drawn Irotn any¬ 
thing personal, hut conferred a.s a ground 
of political distinction. An appellation 
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ma\ be often a term of reproach; but a 
title is always a mark of honour. An 
apj)ellaU(m is given to all objects, ani¬ 
mate or inanimate; a title is given 
mo^«tly to persons, sometimes to things. 
A particular house may have the appel¬ 
lation of “ the Cottage,” or “ the Hall 
as a puriicutar person may have the title 
of Duke, Lord, or Marquis. 

riieii on your nmne shall wnUrhod morials Ciill, 

4ud uHtfr’il %iclini!> ut jour ulUi:, tall. DuvoKKr. 

Tlitf nfim^s <Ierni‘<l from tlu* luofcHtiioii «>f the 
niiiiiritry, in tin* lliu ^nesuui ari* m.ule 

Intt lilt* appellnlive^ ot vcuiii. Suuru. 

Wh jji-rierally find in ftlUts an intimutiun of some 
)>aiticnl4ir Tinriit that slioulil leioinnK'Uii iikmi to the 
liijfh kUlionx Mhuh they |KiS!M‘8ii AnnisoN. 

Denomination is to particular bodies, 
what ajypeUahon is to an indnidual; 
namely, a term of distinction, drawn 
from their peculiar characters and cir¬ 
cumstances. The Chiistiati world is 
split into a number of ditterent bodies or 
commutiitios, under the denomtnations 
of Catholics, Protestants, Calvinists, 
Presbyterians, iiic., which have their 
origin in the peculiar form of faith and 
discipline adopted by these b dies. 

It lin« <'08t ni(* much eur« and thought to marsili.il 
and lix iho |teopl« uuder tliuir |iiu|)or tifinoiutml-ims 
AnmaoN. 

TO NAMli:, DENOMINATE, STYLE, 
ENTITLE, DESUiNATE, CHARAC¬ 
TERIZE. 

To NAME To uame^ call) signi¬ 
fies simply to give a name to, or to 
addresser specif> by the giseii name; 
to DENOMINATE is to give a specific 
name upon specific ground, to distin¬ 
guish by the name; to STYLE, Irom 
tlie noun style or manner (e. Dictum^ 
style), signifies to address by a specific 
name : to ENTITLE is to gi\e the spe¬ 
cific or appropriate title. Adam named 
everything; ae denominate the man 
wl.o drinks excessively, “ a drunkard 
subjects style their monarch “ llis Ma- 
jesly books are entitled according to 
tile judgment of the author. 

1 ruiild name .nun* of our ncqiiiiiutnuci* hIio h.oc 
h<‘vn ol>li)(>>d to truM^l att far ii.. Alcxundiiii lu )Mir 
ituji uf lUuiiity, M k.i.MUTii t> Lm j»ud or Cit'aHu. 

A falilo in tr.igic or epic {xietry is den m nahd 
•iin|dtf, wh«>n the eveum ll cuuluius Udlon eiudi other 
in uu unbroken lenuur. Wauton. 

Iljpny ihofr*! hm«*s 

When lord* were ttyld l:ithei> uf huiiilies 

bHAKSfiCABE. 

To name, 'ienominafe, style, and en¬ 
title, are the acts of conscious agents 


only. To DESIGNATE, signifying to 
mark out, and CHAR ACTE lilZE, sig¬ 
nifying to form a characteristic, arc saul 
only of things, and agree with the former 
only inasmuch as words may either ds 
signate or characterize: thus the word 
“ capacity *’ is said to designate the 
power of holding; and “finesse” cha¬ 
racterizes the people by whom it was 
adopted. 

Tins lb .1 de^lgnrttvtn of the Duke of Mail- 

boiou;'h One kind of Htnlf UKed to l>itt<Mi l.iud ib 
iMili-d in.itl, .ind erery one knouii liiat buruu^li ib 
(he nnuiC uf a tuu n. Mvift. 

'J'here aie laces not only individual, bni sentila- 
tiuUb and nuUuiitl, as Rumi|iimii, Asi.itic, Aliic.iu, 
and (iitxnan f.iccb, uliicli are cJiaractcrtzed. 

Akbuihnot. 

NAME, REPUTATION, REPUTE, 
CREDIT. 

NAME is here taken in the improper 
sense for a wame acquired in ])uhlic by 
anv peculiarity or qiiaht\ in an oh)ecl. 
REPUTATION and REPUTE, irom 
reputo, or re and puto to think back, 
or in reference to some immediate ob¬ 
ject, signifies the thinking of or the state 
of being thought of bv the public, i>r 
held m public estimation. CREDIT 
ii\ (^redit) s gnifies the state ot oeiiig 
believed or trusted in general. 

yame implies something more spe¬ 
cific than the reputation; and rejiuta- 
tion something more substantial than 
name; a name may be accpiired by some 
easuali) or by some quality that has 
more show than worth; reputation is 
acquired oul\ by time, and built onl> 
on inent: a name may be arbitrarily 
gi\eii, simply by way of disliiictioii; 
reputation is not given, but acquired, 
or follows as a conseciuciice of one’s 
honourable exertions. A physician some¬ 
times gets a name by a single instance 
of professional skill, which by a com¬ 
bination of favourable circumstances he 
may convert to his own advantage iu 
forming an extensive practice; but un¬ 
less he have a commensurate degree of 
talent, tins name will never ripen into a 
solul reputation. 

\\ lio fc.irH uut tu do ill, )ct ft'.u's the name. 

And tiee tru.ii LUiiscieace, u> a alti\e lu lutut*. 

Dakham. 

Spleudimr uf reputation U uut tube cuuuted ntnoug 
the ticcekoaiiea ul hie. 

A^ame and reputation are ot a more 
extended nature than repute and credit. 
The name and reputation are given by 
the public at large; the repute and 
credit arc acquired within a narrow 
2 P 
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circle. Strangers and distant countries 
hear of the name and the reputation of 
anything; but only neighbours and 
those who have the means of personal 
observation can take a part in its repute 
and credit. It is possible, therefore, to 
have a name and reputation without 
having repute and credit^ and vice 
verad^ for the objects which ■constitute 
the former are sometimes different from 
those which produce the latter. A ma¬ 
nufacturer has a name for the excellence 
of a particular article of his own manu¬ 
facture; a book has a name among 
witlings and pretenders to literature: a 
good writer, however, seeks to establish 
his reputation for genius, learning, in¬ 
dustry, or some praiseworthy character¬ 
istic: a preacher is in high repute 
among those who attend him : a master 
gains great credit from the good per¬ 
formances of his scholars. There is also 
this distinction between reputation and 
repute^ that reputation signifies the act 
of reputing or the state of being reputed, 
repute signifies only the state of being 
reputed. 

What uu'ti of name rosort to him. Shak!>p£ark. 

Till* blow hale and lardy reputation of this book 
(Paradise Lost) have alN\a)s been m«‘uti(»ued as 
erideoces of neiiiecied merit. Johnson. 

Mutton has likewise been in great repute among 
our valiant countrymen. AnnibON. 

Woirid you true hap)iiness attain. 

Let honesty }uur paftsious rein, 

So live in credit and esteem. 

And the good name you lost, redeem. Gay. 

Name and repute are taken either in 
a good or bad sense; reputation mostly, 
and credit always, is taken in the good 
sense only: a person or thing may get 
a good or an ill name; a person or thing 
may be in good or ill repute; reputation 
may rise to different degrees of height, 
or it may sink again into nothing; 
credit may likewise be high or low, but 
both reputation and credit^ absolutely 
taken, imply that which is good. 

The king’s army was the lost enemy the West had 
been acquainted with, and bad leil no good name 
ladiiud them. Clarendon. 

Who can imagine that it should grow into such 
repute of a sudden. Watxuland on thb Ckeed. 

The first degree of literary reputahon is certainly 
due to him who odurns or improves his country bv 
original writings. Johnson. 

His name, together with the intrinsic worth and 
SAlue of the form itself, gave it cmdit enough Ki Ik* 
received in Kruuce as an uM liodox FurniuUrv. oi 
System of Faith uliout the middle ol the sixth ceu^ 
tury. WArLKiANo. 


NATAL, NATIVK, INDIGENOUS. 

NATAL, in Latin natalis, from natus, 
signifies belonging to one’s birth, or the 
act of one’s being born; but NATIVE, 
in Latin nativus, likewise from natus, 
signifies having the origin or beginning. 
INDIGENOUS, in Latin indigena, 
from inde and genitus^ signifies sprung 
from that place. 

The epithet natid is ajiplied only to 
the circumstance of a man's birth, as 
his natal day ; his natal hour; a natal 
song; a natal star. Native has a more 
extensive meaning, as it comprehends 
tlie idea of one's relationship by origin 
to an object; as one’s native country, 
one’s native soil, native village, or ««- 
twe place, native language, and the 
like. 

Safe in the hand of uno disposing puu ‘r, 

Oi 111 the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope. 

Nor ran the grov'llmg mind 
In th«: dark diingrou of the limbs couiiii’d, 

Asscit the native skies or own its heuv’uly kind. 

N. 

Indigenous is a particular term used 
to denote the country where races id 
men are supposed to have first existed. 

Negroes were all originally transported from 
Afiiea. and nut tniiifcnous or proper natives ol 
America. Ubown. 

It is also applied to plants in the 
same sense. 

The other uidiyenout productions of this rl.iss are 
plautaiii?—capuvi and swrel putaUx'S. Edwauos. 

NATIVK, NATURAL, 

NATIVE (V. Naial) is to NATU¬ 
RAL as a species to the genus: every¬ 
thing native is according to its strict 
signification natural; but many things 
are natural which are not native. Of 
a person we may say that his worth is 
native^ to designate that it is some 
valuable property which is born with 
him, not foreign to him, or ingrafted 
upon his character; but we say of his 
disposition, that it x^naturaly as opposed 
to that which is acquired or otherwise. 
The former is mostly employed in a 
good sense, in opposition to what is 
artful, assumed, and unreal; the other 
is used in an indifi'erent sense, as op¬ 
posed to whatever is the effect of habit 
or circumstances. When children dis¬ 
play themselves with ail their native 
simplicity, they are interesting objects 
of notice: when they display their naiU' 
ral turn of mind, it is not always that 
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(ihioh lends to raise human nature in 
our esteem. 

Music awakes 

The mtwe voice of undissembled joy. Thomson 

He hud a ffiHMl nntwal uuderdtandioj;. 

WllITAKKR 

NATURALLY, IN COURSE, CONSE¬ 
QUENTLY, OF COURSE. 

The connexion lielwoen events, ao- 
ti )iis, and thinjjs, is cxpressetl l)y all 
tlie^e terms NATURALLY signifies 
aceordiiifj; to tlie nature of thiii'js, and 
a pi.lies tlierefore to the eonnexioti whieh 
sul)^^^ts between events aceonlin*; to 
the original c instituti >n or inherent 
propertie- of ihuii^s: IN COURSE 
a-'inifies in the course of thing's, that is, 
la the rej^ular order that thin»4s ouirhl 
to follow : CONSEQUENTLY signifies 
hv a e(fnfie<iuence, that is, Itv a neees- 
saiy law' of dependence, whieh inaUi'.s 
one thinu^ follow another: OF COURSE 
siLunfies on aecount o/'the rourfie whieh 
thinixs most eoinmonlv or even neees- 
sarilv take Whatever happens ?iatu- 
happens as it should do ; what¬ 
ever happens in conisr, happens as we 
approve of it: whatever follows rnnse- 
(iuenflif, ftillows as we jud^e it rijxht ; 
whatever follows of course, follows as 
we expect it. Children naiurnlhf imi¬ 
tate their ])arents: pei'ple naturally fall 
into the habits of those they a.sj»oeiate 
with : holh these circumstances result 
from the nature of thinj?s: whoever is 
made a peer of the realm, takes hi*> seat 
in the upper house tn course; he re 
(piires no other qualification to entitle 
him to tills pnvileixe, he fxoes thither 
aceordinif to tlie t'stablished course of 
things; cotLsequently, as a peer, he is 
admitted without quetstion ; this is u de¬ 
cision of the jiid|xment by which the 
question is at once determined; of course 
none are admitted who are not fieers; 
this flows necessarily out of the consti¬ 
tuted law of the land. 

Kf^dtisti >ire f'cneiatly ttif vain niid fdi.-itlon ji.-irt 
of itittiikitid; bidug naturally full of thom- 

M.d\vg when they bu\o uuihiut; uIm! in them. 

Ai>im.sok. 

The forty-wventh \)n)p.)'iiiuii of llie first boi>k of 
Eiubd.it ibu fouiidatiuii vd tri;;uiu)n>clry, and con~ 
tequantly of navigation- MauiM t it. 

What do triidt and coiihdem e tignify in a miUter 
of course and formality ? isiixari.t ar. 

f>nr f.ordforesaw, th-ii all the Mosaicordeiswould 
cease in courto upon bis deulii. RkvkiiiiiOk. 


NECESSARY, EXPEDIENT, ESSEN¬ 
TIAL, REQUISITE. 

NECESSARY {v. Necessity), from 
the Latin necesse and ne cedo, signifies 
not to be departed from. EXPEDI¬ 
ENT signifies hclon'xmjx to, or foi’inin'x 
a part of, expedition or dispatch: ES¬ 
SENTIAL, containin': that essence or 
properly which cannot be omitted. RE¬ 
QUISITE signifies literally required 
(r. To demand). 

Necessary i'* a "cneral and indefinite 
term; thinifs may be necessary in the 
cour>e of nature ; it is necessary for all 
men once to die ; or they may be neces¬ 
sary accoidin*: to the circumstances of 
the case, or our views of necessity; in 
this manner we conceive it ne -essary to 
call upon anotlicr. E.i'jiedicnt. e,ssen- 
tiul, and requisife^mo. modes* of relative 
necessity : tin* e.rpedience of a thin*; is 
u matter of discretion and calculation, 
and, therefore, not so self-evidently 
necessary as many thino;s which we so 
denominate: it mav be expedient for a 
person to c.iiisult another, or it may not, 
according as circumstance's may present 
themselves. The requisite and the es¬ 
sential are nioie obviously necessary 
than the exited.eni; bur the former is 
less so than the hitler: what is 
sife may be requisite onl) in pari or 
entirely; it mu) be my w/Ai/e to complete 
a tiling; when heoun, but not to be{xin 
it; the essential, on the contrary, is that 
which constitutes the essence, and with¬ 
out which a thin*: cannut exist. It is 
requisite for one who will have a jjood 
librar) to select onh the best authors; 
exercise is essential lor the preservatani 
of jiood health. In all matters of dis¬ 
pute it is expedient to he guiiled by some 
impartial judge; it is requisite for 
every member of the eommumlv to con¬ 
tribute his share to the public exjvendi- 
ture as far as he is able : it is essential 
to a teacher, particularly a spiritual 
teacher, to know more than those he 
teaches. 

Oiu* it'lU mp lip tliinks it absolutely necetaary foi 
wumeu to have true llutiun^> of right aud etpiity. 

Addison, 

It is highly prjjpfbrnt tb.it men should, by soma 
settled scheme ol duties, be rescued from tlie tyranny 
ofc.ipricu. Johnson. 

The English do not consider their church esta¬ 
blishment us coiiveiiient, but as etteiUml to their 
state. Kukkx 

It is not enoiigb to s.iy that faith and piety, joined 
with active virtue, rotulitute the piepur.r- 

tion for heaten: they in truth begin theenjo>ineu 
of heaven. Ulaw 
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NECESSITIES, NECESSARIES. 

NECESSITY, in Latin necessiias, 
and NEICESSARY, in Latin necea- 
iarius^ from neresse^ or ne and cedo^ 
sij^nify not to bo yielded or given up. 
Necessity is the mode or state of cir¬ 
cumstances, or the thing which circum¬ 
stances render necessary; the necessary 
is that which is absolutely and uncon- 
diiionally necessary. Art has ever been 
busy in inventing things to supply the 
various necessities of our nature, and 
yet there are always numbers who want 
even the first necessaries ot‘ life. Habit 
and desire create 7tecessities; nature 
only requires necessaries: a voluptuary 
has necessities which are unknown to a 
temperate man; the poor have in ge¬ 
neral little more than necessaries. 

Tliose wiiosecnuilitiuii hag aluayg re!ttraine<l them 
tu the conlemjtlutiuti ut tlieir uwa net'fssihei will 
scarcely uuderMtaud why uighla aud da)Ei bhould lie 
gpeut iu study. Juunsoh. 

To make a man happy, Tirtiie muht Im* net urn pa¬ 
ined with at leutit a moderate pnuHioti ol all ihe ue- 
(VJi’niriifg of liltf, uud nut distuibed hy boiltly p.iiiiti. 

liUOOt.1.1.. 

NECESSITY, NEED. 

NECESSITY,!?.NEED, 
in Saxon ?ieadf neodf Icolundifth fiod^ 
German noth, is probably connected 
with near, and the German genau 
exact, close, as also the Greek avaysti, 
which denotes contraction. 

Necessity respects the thing wanted; 
need the condition of the pers tii wanting. 
There would be no necessity fur pu¬ 
nishments, if tliere were not evil doers; 
he is peculiarly fortunate who finds a 
friend in time of need. Necessity is 
more pressing than need: the former 
places in a positive slate of conipulsitni 
to act; it In said to have no law, it pre¬ 
scribes the law for itself; the latter yields 
to circumstances, and leaves in a state 
of deprivation. We are frequeiilly 
under the necessity of going without 
that of which we stand luo'it in rieed^ 

Wliore necessity fiidH, cuiiunity homiis. JuHnwjn. 

(>n«* of lh« many ?i(lvaiitHg«>g of tin'inUhip w. that 
oiif c<iii b.iy tu iiiio’g irifiid Hit* ihingH that muitd iii 
ncH «il |i.iidou. 

From ihc&c two nouns arise two ejii- 
thets for each, which are worthy of ob- 
ser\ atiun, namely, necessary and need¬ 
ful, necessitous, and needy. Necessary 
and needful are both apphcahle to the 
thing wanted ; necessitous and needy to 
the person wanting* NECESSARY is 


applied toevery object indiscriminately; 
NEEDFUL only to such objects as 
supply tenii>orary or partial wants. Ex¬ 
ercise is necessary to preserve the 
health of the body ; restraint is tiecessary 
to preserve that oi' the mind; assistance 
IS needful for one who has not sutiicieiit 
resources in himself: it is necessary to 
go by water to the continent: money is 
needful for one who is travelling. I'he 
dissemination of knowledge is necessary 
to dispel the ignorance which would 
otherwise prevail in the worUl: it is need' 
ful for a young person to attend to the 
instructions of his teacher, if he will 
improve. 

It s(><>ni!< to m«‘ most struii"«* 'liiit n>eii should tear, 
Sreiiig that death, a necesMvy end, 

V\ ill come, nheii u will coii.o. SuAKsi'EAnK. 

Time, long expected, eas'd us of our load, 

Aud biouglu the nteiifii piesetice ul u gial. 

I’KYIllV. 

Necessitous and needy are bolh a|)- 
phed to persons in want of somelhing 
important: but 7iecessitous mav be em¬ 
ployed to denote an occasional w'unt, as 
to be in a necessitous condition iii a 
foreign countrj lor want of remiilunces 
from home; needy denotes a permanent 
state of want, as to be needy either from 
extravagance or misfortune. 

Steele's ini|inidenee of generosity, or \ anil y of pro- 
luaiuii, kept uiiu incuiuhly nictssitnut. 

JoHNsoN. 

Charily is the »ork of lieaven, »hieh >s ulua^s 
laying iisvlf out uii ihe ne^idy and the iinpoti'Ut. 

South. 

TO NEGLECT, O.MIT. 

NEGLECT.!?. 7bc/fAre^an/. OMIT, 

in Latin omitto, or ob and luitto, signi¬ 
fies to put aside. 

The idea of letting pass or slip, or of 
not using, is comprehended in the sig¬ 
nification of botli these terms; the for¬ 
mer is, however, a culpable, the latter 
an inditferent, action. Wliat we neg¬ 
lect ought not to be neglected: but 
w hat we omit may be omitted orother- 
w ise, as convenience requires. 

It IK (h« gr(*at excellence of Icitiiiitig, that it imr- 
niugieiy 1 1 tile from time or place; hut this (piality 
hIiicIi rutislitiites much oi its value ih one im casioii 
of nftfletl What may be dune at ail times with 
e(|uul projiriety is deterred fioiii d.iy to day, till iho 
miud is graduuHy reconciled to the vmmwn. 

JuHNSUK. 

These terms differ likewise in the ob¬ 
jects to w hu:h they are applied * that is 
neglected which is practicable or serves 
fur action ; that is omitted which serves 
fur intellectual purposes: we neglect uu 
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opportunity, we npgleat the means, the 
tune tlie use, and the like; we omit a 
word, a sentence, a figure, a stroke, a 
circumstance, and the like. 

In Hea%'en, 

Where honour due, and n^rerence none nfiglrct. 

Mii.ton. 

These fH'rsonal comparisons 1 omit. lM>c.iuse 1 
would say iiuthiu^' that muy 8U\our of lliittery 

UaCoN. 

N KG LKJ K N T, R EM I SS, C A R V. t.KSS, 
THOUGHTLKSS, HEEDLESS, 
INATTENTIVE. 

NEGLIGENCE (v. I'o disregard) 
and REMISSNESS re>pcct the out¬ 
ward action; CARELESS, HEED¬ 
LESS, THOUGHTLESS, and INAT¬ 
TENTIVE, respect the state of the 
mind. 

Nfglif^ence and retniss'tm^ consi^t in 
not doino; what oujjht to be done ; rare- 
lefisnesa and the other mental delects 
may show themselves in doinij \wony:, 
as well as in not doin^ at all; iiefili- 
genre and remi^mess are, therefore, to 
carelessness and the others, as the effect 
to the cause; for no one is so apt to be 
itesH^ent and remiss as he who is care¬ 
less^ although at the same time rtcffli- 
ffc/tre and remissness arise from other 
causes, and carelessness, thoughtless¬ 
ness, &c. ])roduce likewise other effects. 
Negligent is a stronjrcr term than 
remiss: one is negligent in neglecting 
the tliinjj; that is expressly before one's 
e\e«, one is remiss in forj^eiting that 
winch was enjoined some time pre¬ 
viously ; the want of will renders a per¬ 
son negligent; the want of intere st ren¬ 
ders a i>erson remiss: one is negligent 
in regard to business and the perform¬ 
ance of bodily labor: one is remiss in 
duty, or in such thinj^s as res|)ect 
mental exertion. Servants are com¬ 
monly negligent in what concerns their 
iiMster s iiitercht; teachers ave remiss 
in not correcting; the faults of their 
))upils. Negligence is therefore the 
fault of persons of all descriptions, but 
particularly those in low condition ; re~ 
niissness is a fault ])ecuhar to those iii 
a more ele\ated station: a clerk in an 
(dlice is negligent in not making pro|H»r 
memorandums; a magistrate, or the 
head of an institution, is remiss in the 
exercise of his authority to check irre¬ 
gularities. 

The two clnsioa most a,>t In be negligent of tliia 
duty (raligiouH reiirpiuciil) ttiu the meu ol'plriiHUio, 
and Iho meu of bufiiiM*«i>. ih. 


My gen’roiis brother is of gentle kind, 

IIu si'ems remiss, but bears a valiant mind. Porz. 

Careless denotes the want of care 
(». Care) in the manner of doing things; 
thoughtless denotes the want of thought 
or reflection about things ; heedless de¬ 
notes the want of heeding {v. To attend) 
or regarding things ; inattentive denotes 
the want of attention to things iv. To 
attend to). One is careless only in 
tritial matters of behaviour; one is 
thoughtless in matters of greater mo¬ 
ment, in what respects the conduct. 
Carelessness leads children to make 
mistakes in their mechanical exercises, 
in whatever they commit to memory or 
to paper; thoughtlessness leads many 
who are not children into serious errors 
of conduct, when they do not think of, 
or belli* 111 mind the consequences of 
their actions. Thoughtless is applied to 
thing!> past, present, or to come ; care¬ 
less to things present or to come. 

if tin* parts of time w»*r«* not variously coloared, 
MebhoiiUl ne^iT discern their dep.utiire and stie- 
cesvion, but •'hould \\xc thumjktlcss oi tlie ]aist, and 
curelea of the fu.ure, JouNsosi. 

Careless is applied to such things as 
retjiiire permanent care ; thoughtless to 
such as require permanent thought; 
heedless and inattentive are applied to 
passing objects that cngiiL^c the senses or 
the thoughts of the moment. One is 
careless in business, thoughtless in con¬ 
duct, ^m//m in w’alkingor running, t«- 
attentive in listening: heedless children 
are unfit to go by themselves ; xnatten- 
f/re children are unfit U) be led by others. 

Tlu'iv in lilt* ruin, hvedleis of the dead. 

The shelier-wking ptMS.kUt biiiKU hi!, shed. 

Loi.D'.MIl H. 

in the mid<.t of bi<i glory the Alniiglity is not omf 
tetUive to the mcuuebl urhu» subjects. 

TO NEGOTIATE, TREAT FOR OR 
ABOUT, TRANSACT. 

Thk idea of conducting business witii 
others is included in the signification of 
all these terms; but they ditVcr in the 
mode of conducling it, and the naiurc of 
the hu>'inc.*<s to he conducted. NEGO¬ 
TIATE. in ihe Latin tiegotiatus, parti¬ 
ciple oi negohor, from uegotium i> an 
jdied ill the original mostly to merchan¬ 
dise or traffic, but it is more commonly 
cmploted in the complicated concerns 
of go\ernments and nations. TREAT, 
from the Latin tracto, frequentative of 
traho to draw, signifies to turn (»ver and 
over or sot forth in all wa)s: these two 
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verbs, therefore, suppose deliberation: 
but TRANSACT, from transart/M, par¬ 
ticiple of transago, to carry forward or 
bring to an end, supposes more direct 
agency than consultation or deliberation; 
this latter is therefore adapted to the 
more ordinary and less entangled con¬ 
cerns of commerce. A congress carries 
on negotiations for the establishment of 
good order among different states; indi¬ 
vidual states treat with cacli other, to 
settle their particular differences. To 
negotiate mostly respects political con¬ 
cerns, except in the case of negotiating 
bills: to treaty as well as transact is 
said of domestic and private concerns: 
we treat with a person about the pur¬ 
chase of a house; and transact our 
business with him by making good 
the purchase and paying down the 
money. 

That weiglity business to negotiate 
They must find one of sjiecial weight aiud triist. 

DttAVTOM. 

To treat the peace a hutidied senators 

Shull be cum missioned. Dhvdkn. 

It cannot be expected Pint they should mention 
particulars which were tramadvd .imong!>l some few 
of the disciples only, as the truusltgurutiun and the 
agony. Addison. 

As nouns, negotiation expresses 
rather the act of deliberating than the 
thing deliberated: treaty includes tiic 
ideas of the terms proposed, and the 
arrangement of those terms: transac¬ 
tion expresses the idea of sumetbing 
actually done and finished. Negoti¬ 
ations are sometimes very long pending 
before the preliminary terms are even 
proposed, or any basis is defined ; treaties 
of commerce are entered into by all 
civilized countries, in order to obviate 
misunderstandings, and enable them lo 
preserve an amicable intercour.'>e; the 
transactions which daily pass in a great 
metropolis, like that of London, are of 
so multifariuns a nature, and so infi¬ 
nitely numerous, that the bare contem¬ 
plation of them fills the mind with asto¬ 
nishment. Negotiations arc long or 
short; treaties are advantageous or the 
contrary; transactions are honorable or 
dishonorable. 

1 fio not h)\c to mini'le 8pi‘Pch with any alamt 
new* or worldly negotialiuns in CioU 8 holy house. 

Huwei.U 

You have a great work in h mo, f.ir voii write to 
niu ihat you aie upuu at/tu/.yoi iiiarnage. 

lIowKt.X.. 

It is not lo the pui|)Osc of ihi., liiHUiry to set clown 
•he paiticuLir tninMutiuia ol this (rtutiy.* 


M ; in t! HOUR HOOD, VICIMTV. 

NElGHBOURIIOOp, from nigh, 
signifies the place which is nigh, tlnii is 
nigh to one's habitation. VICINITY, 
from vtcus a village, sigiiifie.s the place 
which does not exceed in distance the 
extent of a village. 

Neighbourhood, which is of Saxon 
origin, is employed in reference to the 
inhabitants, or in regard to inhabited 
places, to denote iionrncsg of persons to 
each other or to objects in general: but 
vicinity, which in Latin bears the same 
acceptation as neigh hour hoodt is em* 
ployed in English lo denote nearneiss of 
one object to another, whether pers on or 
thing; hence the propriety of saying, a 
))opulous neighbourhood, a quiet neigh¬ 
bourhood, a res} ectahle neighbourhood, 
a pleasant neighbourhood, and to he in 
the neighbourhood, either as it res})e( ts 
the people or the country; lo live in the 
vicinity of a manufactory, to be in the 
vicinity of the metropolis or of the 
sea. 

He fenri’il the liiingerims nnghlMjHrhnod of so )m'W- 
crful, aspiring, anti loitiin af a prince. Txmi’i x. 

The Dutch, by the ucimO/ of their hflili’iiu'iits 
to the <u.ist of ('ai.KCtiH, giadually eiign N-ed the 
greuWst pull ot the cocoa tiaile. KoMEHThuN 

NEW, NOVEL, MODERN, EKESH, 
RECENT. 

NEW is in German rteu, Latin nnvus,, 
and Greek vtoc; NOVEL is more im¬ 
mediately derived from the Latin nouns; 
MODERN, in low Latin modentus, is 
probably changed from hodternus, i. e. 
being of to-day; FRESH, in German 
frisch, probably from frieren to freeze, 
because cold U the predominant idea in 
Us application to the air; RECENT, in 
Latin recens, from re and cande(t to 
whiten, i.e. to brighten or iiuike ajipear 
Use new. 

All these epithets are ap})liod to what 
lias not long existed; e.\ presses this 
nlea simply without any qualification; 
nocel is something strange or unex¬ 
pected; the modem is the thing of 
to-day, as distinguished from that wliiidi 
existed in fore limes ; the Jresh is that 
which is so new as not to be the worse 
for Use, or that whicli has not been before 
used or employed; the recent is tliat 
which hs so new as to appear as if it were 
just made or done. Agreeably to this 
distinction, new is most aptly applied to 
such things us inuy be jiennunent or 
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durable, as new houses, new buildings, 
new clutlics, and the like; in such cases 
it is properly opposed to the old; the 
terra may, however, be applied gene¬ 
rally to whatever arises or comes first 
into existence or notice, as new scenes, 
new sights, new sounds. 

*Tis on some uvt‘uiii({ sunny. Krntffiil, mild. 

When nought but buliu is beaming through the 
woo is, 

With jelhm lustre blight, that the ufiiv tribes 
Visit the sp’icuMis lii'iiv US. Thomsok. 

Novel may be applied to whatever is 
either never or but rarely seen; the 
freezing of the river Thames is a no- 
veltij : but the frost in every winter is 
something new when it first comes. 

A«i the litnrgi, »o the ooremonifs used and 
enjoined in the Church of England, were not the 
))n\ate and nurd iiiieiitioiisof uiiv bite bishops, but 
the\ weieof ver\ ancient chuice^felhWprimitive use 
in the ('hureh of Christ. j Gauozm. 

Modern is applied to that which is 
ncn\ or springs up in the day or age in 
which we live; as modern books, mo¬ 
dern writers, modern science ; a book is 
new which is just formed into a book 
and has not been used ; it is modern at 
the time when it is first published ; so 
likewise principles are fiew which have 
never been broached be lore; they are 
modern if they have been published 
lately, or within a given period: the 
modern is opposed to the ancient. 

Some of the ancient, and likewise divers of the 
mmlern writers that have bOKiuied in natural m.igtc, 
have noted a sympathy bolwceu the sun andeertuiu 
lieibs. 11a CON. 

Do not all men complain how little we know, and 
now mneh is still unknown? Andean we e\Pi know 
more unloss something new be disccveied? ilun.Ni.T. 

Fresh is said of that which may lose 
its color, vigor, or other perfeclion; as a 
fresh llower, the freshness of youth, &c. 

tail great Eneas rushes to the fight, 

Sprung from a god, and more than mortal tiuld. 

He fresh in youth, and 1 in anus glow i> old 

Drvdkn. 

So pleasures or passions arc fresh 
which have not lo^t their pow’cr by 
satiety; they are new if they are but 
just sprung into activity. 

That love which first was set will first decay. 

Mine of n fresher d ilc will Kmger ^tuy. DaYOi-N. 
Seasons but change new pleasures to produce. 

And elements contend to serve our use. J kntns. 

Recent is applied to those events or 
circumstances which have just hap¬ 
pened, as a recent transaction, or an oc¬ 
currence of recent date. 

He was fur from deficient in natural understand¬ 
ing: and, what strongly marks an iiigeuuuns mind iii 
a state of recent elevation, depressed by a conscious- 
aeas uf his own deficieucies. uiTAKKft. 


NKWS, TIDINGS. 

NEWS implies anything new that is 
related or circulated; but TIDINGS, 
from tide, signifies that which flows in 
periodically like the tide. News is un¬ 
expected ; it serves to gratify idle curi¬ 
osity : tidings are expected; they serve 
to allay anxiety. In time of war the 
public are eager after news; and they 
who have relatives in the army, are 
anxious to have tidings of them. 

1 wonder tluit in Iho present situation of afTuirs 
you can take pleiuiure m writing anything but news. 

SPEClAIUU. 

Too soon some demon to my father bore 
The ti.tngs tliat his heart witli anguish tore. 

Fai.conxh. 


NIGHTLY, NOCTURNAL. 

NIGHTLY, immediately from the 
word nighty and NOCTURNAL, from 
nox night, signify belonging to the 
night, or the night season; the former 
is therefore more familiar than the 
latter: we s\x‘ak of mghthf depreda¬ 
tions to express what pusses every night, 
or nightly disturbances, nocturnal 
dreams, nocturnal visits. 

Vet not .ilonu, w hile thou 
Visifst my sliiinbt'rs myhily, or when mom 
Purples the eoitl. Mir. ton. 

Or save the sun his lalionr, and tli.it swift 
Nucturnnl and dininal rhomb suppos d 
Invisible else .iliovc all stars the wheel 
Of day and night. Mii.ton. 


NOBLE, GRAND. 

NOBLE, in Latin nobilts, from nosco 
to know, signifying knuuable, or worth 
knowing, is a term of general import; 
it simply implies the quality b\ sihicli 
a thing is distinguished for excellence 
above other things: the GRAND ir. 
Grandeur) is, properly sjieaking, one of 
those qualities by winch an ubjeet ac¬ 
quires the name of but there are 

many noble objects uhicli arc not de¬ 
nominated grand. A building may he 
denoinuuited noble for its beauty as well 
as Its size; hut a grand building is 
rather so called for the expense which is 
displayed uptm it in the style of build¬ 
ing. A family may be either noble or 
grand; but it ignoble by birth: it is 
grand by wealth, and an expensive 
style of living. Nobleness of acting or 
thinking comprehends all moral excel 
lence that rises to a high pitch; but 
grandeur of mind is peculiarly appli¬ 
cable to such actions 'ic* trails as Utt- 
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note an ele^'ation of character, rising 
above all that is common. 

What then worlds 
In n far thianrr elfinont siihtaiii'd. 

And acting the sjiim- part willi jrn uter skill. 

Mure rHi>i(l niuveiuent, and fur noblest ends. 

You NO. 

Mure obvious ends to paso, are not these stars. 

'I'lie seats ni'ije.stie, iii«>nd iinperiul tiirones. 

On uliich unf>elic liele^.ites oi heuv'ii 
I>isf'hui;;e hi^h trusts uf vengeance ur of love. 

To clothe in outward {’niudeur jrMiad dr.^i^us? 

Yorwo. 


^01SE, CRY, OUTCRY, CLAMOR. 

NOISE is any loud sound; CRY, 
OUTCRY, and CLAMOR, are par¬ 
ticular kinds of noisest differing either in 
the cause or the nature of the sounds. 
A ?ioise proceeds either from animate 
or inanimate objects; the cry ]>roceeds 
only from animate objects. Tiie re j'ort of 
a cannon, or the loud sounds occasioned 
by a high wind, are noisis but not cr/cs; 
cries issue from birds, beasts, and iiieii. 
A noise produced often by accident; 
a cry is always occasioned b) some par¬ 
ticular circum.''tance: when many horses 
and carriages are going together they 
make a great noise; hunger and pain 
cause cries to proceed both Iroin animals 
and human beings. Aoise^ w’hen com¬ 
pared with cry, is sometimes only an 
audible sound; the cry is a very luud 
noise : wl'atever disturbs silence, as the 
lulling of a pm m a perfectly still as¬ 
sembly, IS dcnumiimted a noise; but a 
m/ IS tliat which may often drown other 
finises, as the cfies of people selling 
tilings about the streets. 

Nor was his oar U* 8 S iMjal'cI 
Witli noises ioiid uud ruinous. M ilton 

From 1‘itlifr hu.st, the n>in<')c«l shouts mid cries 
Ut Tiojaijs uiid liutihans tend tlu* skies. IIrvdi’N 

A cry is in general a regular sound, 
but outcry and clamor are irregular 
bounds; the former may proceed from 
one or many, the latter from many in 
(onjunction. A cry after a thief be¬ 
comes an outcry when set up by many 
at a time: it becomes a clamor, if ac¬ 
companied with shouting, bawling, and 
noises uf a mixed and tumultuous 
natuie. 

AikI now great deeds 

lliid been acliiev'd, wliereot iih hell had rung, 

Had not the bu.iky sorceress, that sat 
Fust by hell g.ite, uud kejii Uh* i.iial key, 

Itis’ii, uud willi hideous outcry rush d between 

.MltTON 

Tlicir darts witli rlnmour at a distance drite. 

And only keep ihe ldugui»h U wai alive, l>RYn» « 

These terms may all l>c taken in an 


improper as well as a proper seii.so. 
Whatever is obtruded upon the public 
notice, so as to become the universiul 
subject of conversation and writing, is 
said to make a noise; in this manner 
a new and good performer at the tlicatro 
makes a ntthe on Ins tirst appearance. 

Sociatos Ihtd in AiIwiih during the great plagiif, 
which luis nuule so iiiucli mnse tiiiuiigli all uucs, 
and iictci caught the iiileetiou. Adoisun. 

A noise may be either for or against; 
but a cry, outcry, and clamor, are 
always against the object, varying in 
the degree and manner in which they 
display tliemscUes: cry implies less 
than outcry, and tins is less than 
clamor. When the public \oite i.s 
raised in an audible manner against any 
particular luniter, it is a cry; if it be 
mingled with intemperate language, it 
IS an outcry ; ii it be vehement and ex¬ 
ceeding!) noisy, it IS a clamor: parti¬ 
sans raise a cry in order to form a body 
in their fa\or; Ihe discontented are ever 
ready to set up an outcry against men 
111 power; a clamor for peace in the 
time of war is easily raised by those who 
wish to thwart the government. 

\Miut noise have wc hud uUiut irausjduulatiuii of 
diseases, uud tiuustusiuu ot bluai! liABLR. 

Amiizcmciit seizes all; the general cry 
Frociaints Luocooii justl\ dtuuit d to uie. liRiusN. 

These oM/eries tlie mngistiates tliere shuu, 

Siuce they ure heurketied unto here. SrKNSsn. 

The people grew then exorbituut iu tlieir c/nmoiirs 
ful justice. CLAKt-MKIN. 

TO NOMINATE, NAME. 

NOMINATE] comes immediately 
from the Latin nnminatus, participle ot 
nomino; NAME comes from the Teu¬ 
tonic name, &c. {v. To name). To no¬ 
minate and to name are both to men¬ 
tion by name : but the former is to men¬ 
tion for a specihe purpose; the latter is 
to mention for general purpose : persons 
only are nominated; things as well as 
persons are named: one nominates u 
person in order to propose him, or ap¬ 
point him, to an otiice; but one names 
a person casually, in tlie course of con¬ 
versation, or one names him iu order to 
make sonic inquiry respecting liiiii. 
To be nominated i.s a public act; to be 
named is generally private: one is 
nominated before an assembly ; one is 
named in any place: to be ncminated is 
always uii honor; to be named is eithcu* 
honorable, or the contrary, according to 
the furcumsiunces under wliich it ts 
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mentioned: a person is nominated as 
member of Parliament; he is named 
whenever he is spoken of. 

KI'iKabrlh nomnaied her commissioners to hear 
Oolh {iiirties. Koorhihon. 

'I’hen Ctih'Iitts (by TTlysses flrst inspir'd) 

Was lU'ij'd to name vihuin th* angry goils reqiiir'd. 

DtNMIAM. 

NOTED, NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED (v. Di'^thiffuished) ina\ be 
employed either in a ^ood or a bad sense; 
NOTORIOUS is never used but in a 
bad sense : men ma\ he noted for then* 
talents or I heir eeeentneities ; they are 
notorious fur then* vices : noted charac¬ 
ters excite many ainl divers remarks 
from their friends and their enemies; 
nd Olio us characters are universally 
shunned. 

All of ntiterl •.kill, 

Kn^'ag <1 to Btop the growing ill. Gat. 

What principles of or'litiary prudence c.in »ar- 
Miii A man to trust a nolurittus cheat ? Son t il. 

TO NOTICE, REMARK, OUSERVE. 

To NOTICE (ft. To attend to) is 
either to take or to {live notice : to RE- 
M.VRK, comp mntled of re and mark 
<t\ Mark), si^rnities to retlect or brinj^ 
back any mark to our own rnind, or 
communicate the same to another; to 
mark is to mark a thin^r once, but to 
remark is Xomark it nuain. OBSERVE 
(0. Looker-on) sipnfics either to keep a 
thinir present before one s own view, or 
to communicate our view to another. 

In the first sense of these words, as 
the action respects ourselves, to notice 
and remark require simple attention, 
to observe requires examination. To 
notice is a more cursory ai'tion than to 
remark: we may notice a tliinj; by a 
smjjle glance, or on inercl\ turning one's 
head : but to remark supposes a reaction 
of the mind on an object; we notice a 
person passing at any time ; but we re¬ 
mark that he goes pait every day at the 
same hour: we notice that the sun set^ 
this evening under a cloud, and we re¬ 
mark that it has done so for several cTen- 
ings successively : we notice the state 
of a person's health or his manners in 
company; we remark his habits and 
peculiarities ip domestic life. What is 
noticed and remarked strikes on the 
senses, and awakens the mind: what is 
observed is looked after and sought for: 
•lie former are often involuntary acts; 


we see, hear, and think, because the 
objects obtrude themselves uncalled for: 
but the latter is intentional as well us 
voluntary; we see, hear, and think, on 
that which we have watched. We re¬ 
mark things as matters of fact; we ob¬ 
serve them in order to judge of, or draw 
conclusions from, tliern *. we remark that 
the wind lies for a long time in a cer¬ 
tain quarter; we observe that whenever 
It lies in a certain quarter it bnngh rain 
with it. People who have no particular 
cunohity may be soim*tiines attracted to 
notice the stars or planets, when tiiey 
are particularly bright; those who look 
frequently will remark that the same 
star does not rise exactly in the same 
place for two successivi* nights; but the 
astronomer goes further, and observes 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to discover the scheme of the 
universe. 

Tlie dt*prnvity of miinkuid i<« »o cnfiily iINcovit* 
a>>’e tb.u liuUung but the oi ceil can exclinie 

It frutn nutu'M. JoHNsuif. 

The gUBD that magnifteB it^ oiijei't coatrnctB the 
sight to a }M)iin. ami the niiml must be lixetl u|k>ii a 
Single character tu remark ilt> luiuiite ]>eculuiriues. 

JuHNbUN. 

The course of time is so vimhh marked, th.it it is 
observed eten by the birds of p.i'.sa^e. Juhnsum 

In the latter sense of these verbs, as 
respects the communications to others of 
what pusses in our own minds, to notice is 
to make known our sentiments by various 
ways; to remark and observe are to 
make them known only by means of 
words .* to notice is a personal act to¬ 
wards an indiNidual, in which we direct 
our attention to him, as may happen 
either by a bow, a nod, a wonl, or e\eii 
a look ; but to remark and observe arc 
said only of the thoughts which pass in 
our own minds, and are expressed to 
others: friends wofire each otlier when 
they meet; they remark to others the 
impression which passing objects make 
upon tlieir minds: the observations 
which intelligent peoole make are always 
entitled to notice from )oiing persons. 

A>» mime do jtcicci\c, jea nnd like it well, llicy 
xliuuld be vantAiced. Howahix 

lie ciunuit distinguish difficuU and noble specula¬ 
tions from trifling uud \ iiignr remarks. Coi.i.ikh. 

Wbcre^'cr I Iiiim* fouud her notes to be wholly 
aiioiher's, winch is the case in some hiimlreds, i 
li.ive liarel> quoted the true proprietor, w ithuiit uts- 
serving u{m)ii it. PoPK. 

TO NOURISH, NURTURE, CHERISH. 

To NOURISH and NURTURE are 
but variationsI'roin the same verb nutrio 
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note an elev ition of character, rising 
above all that is common. 

What then worlds 
In a far Ihimier elrmoiit suintaui'd, 

And acting «lu* stmn* jiarl with cr. att*r skill. 

More rapid iiioveineut, and fur noblest ends. 

Youno. 

More obvious ends to pass, are not these hturs, 

'I'he seats majestic, iiiond imperial thrones. 

On which angelic (hdejfates ot heav'ii 
hisehurKu hi^h trusts of vengeance or of love. 

To clothe in outward {;riiiideur gmnd dcM^us? 

Yorwo. 


^OISE, CRY, OUTCRY, CLAMOR. 

NOISE is any loud sound; CRY, 
OUTCRY, and CLAMOR, are par¬ 
ticular kinds of noises, diifenng either in 
the cause or the nature of the sounds. 
A 7ioise proceeds either from animate 
or inanimate objects ; the cry jiroceeds 
only li'om anitnale objects. The re| ort of 
a cannon, or the loud sounds occasioned 
hy a high wind, are noises but nottr/cA*; 
cries issue from birds, beasts, and men. 
A noise in pioduced often by aceident; 
a cry is al\va}s occasioned by some par* 
tieular circumstance : when many horses 
and carnages are going t(»getlier they 
make a noise; hunger and pain 

cause cries to proceed both from animals 
and huniun beings. i\oise, when com¬ 
pared with cry, is sometimes only un 
audible sound; the cry is a \ery luud 
noixe: wl'alever disturbs silence, us the 
fulling of a pill in a perfectly still as- 
st'iiibl), is dciiuminated a noise ; but a 
cry Is that which may ol'leii drown other 
9iitiites, as the cries of people selling 
lliuigs about tiie streets. 

^ur was his uar less poiil'd 
With noises ioud uud ruinous. Milion 

From cither host, the niiDj>lod shouts and cries 
Ol'Tiojuiis uiid Itutiliaiis rend the skies- liRrotN 

A cry is in general a regular sound, 
but outcry and clamor are irregular 
sounds; llie former may jiroceed from 
one or many, the latter from many in 
conjunction. A (Ty after a thief be- 
<;omes an outcry when set up by many 
at a lime; it becomes a clamor, if ac¬ 
companied with shouting, bawling, and 
noises of a mixed and tumultuous 
nature. 

Auc] now great deeds 

Ilad been achiev'd, wliereot alt heil hud rung, 

Had not the Mi.iky sorceress, that sat 
Fast l>y hell g.Ue. and kept llie lata I key, 

Kis’ii, uud with iiideous outcry rusli <1 hetueen 

Milton 

Their darts with rlnn.our at a distance drive. 

And only keep the luuguinh d wui alive. Drypkn. 

These terms may all lie taken in an 


improper as well us a proper sense. 
Whate\er is obtruded upon the public 
notice, so as to become the universal 
subject of conversation and writing, is 
said to make a noise; in this inanner 
a new and good performer at the theatre 
makes a noi^e un his first appearance. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, 
which has made so much ninse throiigli ad aues, 
and ncvei e.iught the luliM-tion. Addison. 

A 7ioise may he either for or against; 
but a cry, outcry, and clamor, are 
alway.s against the object, varjing in 
the degree and manner in which they 
display themscKes: cry implies less 
than outci'y, and this is less than 
clamor. When the public \oice is 
raised in an audible maimer against any 
particular matter, it is a cry; if it be 
mingled with intemperate language, it 
is an outcry; ii it be vehement and ex¬ 
ceeding!) noisy, it is a clamor: parti¬ 
sans raise a cry in order to form a body 
111 their fa\or; the discontented are ever 
ready to set up un outc7‘y against men 
in power; a clamor for jieuee in the 
time of war is easily raised hy tliuse who 
wish to thwart the guxeriiment. 

\Miat noise have we hud hImiuI traunpluiitutioii of 
du>ea»eb. uiid Uauaiuaiou ol biuml! llABkR. 

Amazeiiieiit seizcfc all; the gcnenvl rry 
Pniclaimb Luocuutt jubllv doom d to die. I >Ri i)i n. 

These outi nes the magistrates tiiere shuu, 

Siucc they are hearkened unto here. SerNskH. 

The people grew then exorbilaut iu their rtnmoins 
fol justice. CLAKt-NOON. 

TO NOMINATE, NAME. 

NOMINATE comes immediately 
from the Latin nominatus, participle ot 
7iomino ; NAME comes from the Teu¬ 
tonic 7iame, &c. {v. To name). To »o- 
7ntnate and to name are both to men¬ 
tion by 7iume: but the former is to men¬ 
tion for a s|x;oi6c purpose; the latter is 
to ineniioii for general purfiose: persons 
only are wminated; things as well as 
persons are 7iamed: one nominates a 
l>er>uii in order to propose liim, or up- 
IHiint him, to an oHice; but one names 
a jKTson casually, in the course of con¬ 
versation, or one 7iames him in order to 
make some inquiry rcs[>ecting him. 
To be nominated is a public act; to be 
named is generally private: one is 
nominated before an assembly ; one is 
named in any place: to be m/mmuted is 
always un honor; to be named is either 
honorable, or the contrary, according to 
the circumstances iiudet wliich it ts 
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mentioned: a person is nominated as 
member of Parliament; he is named 
whenever he is spoken of. 

Elisabeth nominated her conimiisionerH to hc>ar 
Doth i>iirties. Koukk'imon. 

'rh**n Culehns (by Ulyswii Arst inapir'd) 

Willi urg'd tu nunitf Mhutn th’ aiigiy goda rt*qntr'i|. 

Dfe-NliAM. 

NOTED, NOTORIOUS. 

NOTED (V. Di^tw"uuhed) ma> he 
employ<"d tjithcr in a ^ood or a had sense; 
NOTORIOUS is never used hut in a 
bad sense : men mat he noted for their 
talents or their eecentrieities ; they are 
notorioiM for then* vices : noted charac¬ 
ters excite many and divers remarks 
from their friends and their enemies; 
notorious characters are universally 
shunned. 

An «'iisriin*i»r of noted skill. 

Kngug tl to th«' growiug itl. Gat. 

Whfit principles of orliniry pnnlcnce cnii wiir- 
r.inl A man tu trust u noturiuui cheat? Sooth. 

TO NOTICE, REMARK, OBSERVE. 

To NOTICE (V. To attend to) is 
either to take or to y:ive notice: to RE- 
M.\RK, compounded of re and mark 
(r. Mark), signifies to rellect or brinji; 
back any mark to our own mind, or 
communicate the same to another: tu 
mark is to mark a thing once, hut to 
remark is to mark it anain. OBS E R V E 
(r. Looker-on) signifies either to keep a 
thing present before ones own view, or 
to communicate our view to another. 

In the first sense of these words, as 
the action respects ourselves, to notice 
and remark require simple attention, 
to observe reciuires examination. To 
notice is a more cursory action than to 
remark: we may notice a thing by a 
single glance, or on merely tiiniing one's 
head : hut to remark supposes a reaction 
of the mind on an olqect; we notice a 
person passing at any lime ; but we re¬ 
mark that he go. s jMi«»t every day at the 
same hour: we notice that the sun sets 
this evening under a cloud, and we re¬ 
mark that it has done so for several even- 
ings successively : we notice the state 
of a person’s health or his manners in 
company; we remark liis habits and 
lieculiarities ip domestic life. What is 
noticed and remarked strikes on the 
senses, and awakens the mind; what is 
observed'\f^ looked after and sought for: 
«hc former are often involuntary acts; 


we see, hear, and think, because the 
objects obtrude themselves uncalled for: 
but the latter is intentional as well as 
voluntary; we see, hear, and think, on 
that which we have watched. We re¬ 
mark things as matters of fact; we o6- 
serve them in order to judge of, or draw 
conclusions frou!, them : we remark that 
the wind lies for a long time in a cer¬ 
tain quarter; we observe that whenever 
It lies in a certain quarter it brings ram 
w'lth It. People who have no particular 
curiosity may be sometimes attracted to 
notice the stars or planets, when tliey 
are particularly bright : those who look 
frequently will remark that the same 
star dt>es not rise exactly in the same 
place for two successive nights; hut the 
astronomer goes further, and observes 
all the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in order to discover the scheme of the 
universe. 

Tl»e clpprnvit) of mankitnl i' so pasily cliscoviT- 
B*>'e tliAi noUiing but the dpsert ui evil cau exclude 
It from no/icT. Johnm)H. 

The glass that m.iguiAes ils object contravU the 
Bight to a |M>uit. and tlie niiitd must W hxed ujMm a 
aiiigle cli.iraclvr to remirk it!» minute jieculiarnieii. 

JUUN>«>X. 

The course of time is so viHibl\ marked, th.it it is 
otiservt'd even by the turds ul p.issiiue. Juh.nmih 

In the latter sense of these verbs, as 
respects thccommunicutioiis to others of 
what pas^e8 in our own minds, to notice is 
to make known our sentiments by various 
ways; to remark and obsciTe are to 
make them known only by means of 
worils: to notice is a personal act to¬ 
wards an indnidual, in which we direct 
our attention to him, as may happen 
either by a how, a nod, a vord, or e\en 
a look : but to remark and observe arc 
said only of the thoughts which pass in 
our own minds, and are expressed to 
others: friends notice each other when 
they meet; they renoirk to others the 
iinpressioii which passing objects make 
iiimn their minds: the observations 
which uitelhgeiit jieople make are alw ays 
entitled to notice from }oung persons. 

A«> tome do |•ell•^•^ve, jea nnd like it well. Uiey 
Kliuiild be so nvticed. IIowaho. 

He eiiiinot distinguish difAciiU and noble speeiilu- 
tioiis fi’uin iriAing iiud i iilgar remarks, Cut.i.ikh. 

Wherever I lime found her uoteB to be wliolly 
another's, winch is the case in tome hiiiulrcds, I 
li.tve barely quuted the hue |iroprivtor, withuiit vb- 
seivmg u|Hin it. Fops. 

TO NOURISH, NURTURE, CHERISH. 

To NOURISH and NURTURE are 
but vanatiunsl'roni the aamc verb tiulrio. 
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CHERISH, V. Foster. Tilings nowish, 
persons nurture and cherish * to «o«- 
rish is to afford liodily strength, to sup¬ 
ply the physical necessities of* the body ; 
to nurture is to extend one's care to the 
supply of all its physical necessities, to 
preserve life, occasion growth, and in¬ 
crease vigor; the breast of fhe mother 
nourishes; the fostering care and atten¬ 
tion of the mother nurtures. To nur¬ 
ture is a physical act: to cherish is a 
mental as well as a physical act: a 
mother nurtures her infant while it is 
entirely dependant upon her; she cAe- 
rishes her child in her bosom and 
protects it from every misfortune, or 
affords consolation in the midst of all 
its troubles, when it is no longer an 
infant. 

Air, and yc elemonls, the eldest birth 
Of nature'8 womb, that in quaternion run 
I’eriietuul circle, multiturm ; and mix 
Aim nourish all things Milton, 

They suppose mother earth to bo a great animal, 
and to' htt> e nurtured up her young offspring with 
conscious tenderness. IUniliy. 

Of thy superfluous brood, she'll cheritft kind 
The alien oflfspriug. SoMEnvii.LK. 


NUMB, BENUMBKD, TORPID. 

NUMB and BENUMBED come 
from the Hebrew num to sleep; the 
former denoting the quality, and the 
latter the state: there are but few things 
numb by nature; but there may be many 
things which may be benumbed, TOR¬ 
PID, in Latin torpiduSy from torpeo 
to languish, is most commonly em¬ 
ployed to express the permanent state 
of being benumbed^ as in the case of 
some animals, which lie in a torjnd 
state all the winter; or, in the moral 
sense, to depict the benumbed state of 
the thinking faculty; in this manner 
we speak of the torpor of pe/sons who 
are benumbed by any strong affection, or 
by any strong external action. 

'I'he night, with its silence and d.trkncss, sliows 
tile Minter in which all the jHiHers of vegelatiori 
are bunumbed. Johnson. 

There must be a grand spectiele to rouse the 
imaginuttou, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment 
of sixty y ears’ security. JUuukf.. 


NUMERAL, NUMERICAL. 

NUMERAL, or belonging to nura- 
oer, is applied to a class of words in 
grammar, as a numeral ailicciive, or a 
numeral noun: NUMERICAL, or 
containing number, is applied to wb.at- 


cver other objects respect number; as a 
numerical diiference, where the differ¬ 
ence consists between any two numbers, 
or is expressed by numbers. 

God has declared that ho will, and tliereftite can, 
raise the some numerical Imdy at tlie last day. 

Sot'TB. 

o. 

OBEDIENT, SUBMISSIVE, OBSE¬ 
QUIOUS. 

OBEDIENT, V. Dutiful. SUB¬ 
MISSIVE denotes the disposition to 
submit iv. To yield). OBSE(^UIOUS, 
in Latin ohsequius. from obsequor. or 
the intensive ob and sequor to follow, 
signifies following diligently, or with 
intensity of mind. 

One is obedieyit to command, sub¬ 
missive to power or the will, obsequious 
to iiersons. Obedience is aUvats taken 
in a good sc'iisc; one ou{;ht always to 
be obedient wlu‘re obedience is due: 
submission is relatively good; it rniij, 
how'ever, be indifferent or bad: one 
may be submissive from interested mo¬ 
tives, or meanness of spirit, w hu h is a 
base kind of submission ; but to be 
submissive for conscience sake is the 
bounden duty of a Christian : obsequi¬ 
ousness is never good ; it is an excessiNc 
concern about the will of another which 
has ahvays interest for its end. Obe¬ 
dience is a course of conduct coiifonn- 
able either to some specific role, or the 
express wnll of another ; submission is 
often a jiersonal act, mimedialel) di¬ 
rected to the individual. We show our 
obedience to the law by avoiding llie 
breach of it ; we show our obedience to 
the will of God, or of our parent, hy 
making that will ihe rule of our life : on 
the other hand, w’c show submission to 
the person of the magistrate; we adopt 
a submissive de| ortment by a downcast 
look and a bent body. Obedience is 
founded upon principle, and cannot bu 
feigned; submission is a partial bending 
to another, which is easily affected in 
our outward bella^iour: the understand¬ 
ing and the heart produce obedience ; 
but force, or the necessity of circum¬ 
stances, give rise to submission. 

The obedienct! of meii is lo imitate tlie obidtenrc nf 
angels, and ratiniiiil lieingK uti imiiiIi are to li\e unto 
(joii.ts latiiiDai bi'iiigs Ui lieaveii li\u uutu him. 

J.AW. 

11 ei ill his Irel, guhiuissivf in dihlress 

lie iliub M.th |ie<uelul acids iqitiiitid. MiLli>N< 
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Obedience and submission suppose a 
restraint on one's own will, in order to 
bring it into nccordance with that of 
another; but obsequiousness is the con¬ 
sulting the will or pleasure of another: 
we are obedient from a sense of right; 
we are submissive from a sense of ne¬ 
cessity ; we are obsequious from a desire 
of gaining fas our : a love of God is fol¬ 
lowed by obedience to his will; they are 
coincident sentiments that reciprocally 
act on each other, so as to serve the 
cause of virtue: a submissive conduct 
is at the woist an involuntary sacrilice 
of our independence to our fears or ne- 
ecsbities, the evil of which is confined 
principally to the individual who makes 
the sacntice; obsequiousness is a \o- 
luntary sacrifice of ourselves to others 
for interested purpot>es. 

What runs (»nH*k., oht’iiunt l<> thy wtml. 

Shall ruiin .in uuihuali, ur shall lift the swunt^ 

I’ufE. 

In all submission and liumililv 

York doth intfseiil hiniM'lf uulu jonr hiirhufss. 

SHAKsVFAKK. 

Adore not «o the nstn;' son that \ou lorKot the 
latlier a ho rac««*<l joit to tliis h(‘i|'ht, ii.T ho >ou so 
oLtequitms to the l ilher, that ^ou gne just taust to 
I he bOti to i»iis|ieel tluit you neglect him. IIacon. 

ObJKCT, SUH.IF.CT. 

OBJECT, in Latin objectus, participle 
oi' objicio to he in the way, siuiufies the 
thing that lies in one’s wa>. SUBJECT, 
in Latin sultjeetus, patticiple subjicto 
to lie under, signifies the thing foiming 
the ground-work. 

The offjert puts itself forward; tlie 
subject lb in the bnek-ground : we notiee 
the object; we observe or reflect on the 
subject: objects are sensible; the sub¬ 
ject is altogether iiitclleetual: the e\e, 
the ear, and all the senses, are occujned 
with the surrounding objects; the me¬ 
mory, the judgment, and the imagina¬ 
tion. are supplied with subjects suitable 
to the nature of the operations. 

Dishonour not your eye 

By throwing it on an\ oihei uhjcct. Siiakrpeark. 

'riiis subject for hcrotu song iileiisos mo. Miltom. 

W\m\ object is taken for that whieh 
is inttdleelual, it n tains a similar sigiii- 
fieation; it is the thing that presents 
itself to the mind ; it is seen by the 
mind's eye: the subjection the contrary, 
IS that which must be sought for, and 
when found it engages the mental 
powers ; hence we sa) an object of con¬ 
sideration, an object of delight, an object 
of concern; a subject of reflection, a 


suited of mature deliberation, the* sub¬ 
ject of a poem, the subject of grief, of 
lamentation, and the like. When the 
mind heeornes distracted by too great a 
multiplicity of objects, it can fix itself 
on no one individual object with sutti 
cient steadiness to take a survey of ir, 
in like manner, if a child have too many 
objects set before it, for the exercise of 
its powers, it will acquire a familiaritv 
with none: such things are not fit sub¬ 
jects of discussion. 

lie whose snhlime pnnniit is fJod and truth, 

BuriKs like Home absent and impatient youth. 

To join the object ol hix warm deuires. Jknyns. 

The hv mils and odes (of the insp r*-d writer-) excel 
tluise deiiveied down U> ns bj the Creeks and Ui>- 
mans, in the poetry us ninch us ui the subject. 

Addison 

TO OBJKCT, OPPOSE. 

To OBJECT (r. Object) is to cast in 
the way, to OPPOSE is to place in the 
way ; there is, therefore, \erv little ori¬ 
ginal difl'erence, except that casting is a 
more momentary and sudden proceed¬ 
ing, placing Is a more premeditated 
action; which distinction, at the same 
time, corresponds with the use of the 
terms in ordinary hfi*. to object to a 
thing is to propose or start something 
against it; but to ojypose it is to set 
one's self up steadily against it: one 
object^ to ordinary matters that ntjuire 
no reflection ; one ojqtoses matters that 
call for deliberation, and afford serious 
reasons for and against: a parent objects 
to Ins child's learning the classics, or to 
his running about the streets; ho o])- 
jntses his marriage when be thinks the 
connexion or the circumstances not de¬ 
sirable. 

Alntut this tinn*. an .Archbishop of York otjerted 
to cierk- (u'ComineniU'd to liencliccs bj tin* l'oi>o), 
lM*c.iUHe l!ii*\ w«-rc 1.,'nor.int ol Kuf;lish. 'lYiiwHirr, 

’Twjisof no purpose to v}>p\>Sf, 

She'd hear lu no exciibu lu prose. SwiFi. 

OBJECTION, DIFFICULTY, EXCEP¬ 
TION. 

OBJECTION {v. Demur) is Irero a 
general term ; it comprehends both the 

DIFFICULTY and the EXCEPTION, 
whit h arc hot species of the objection . 
an objection and a diJficuHij are started ; 
an exception is made : the oljectinn to 
a thing is in general that which renders 
it less desirable; but the difficulty is 
that which renders it less practicable 
there is an objection against e\eiy 
scheme which incurs a serious risk: tl e 
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OBNOXIOUS, 


OBSERVE. 


want of means to begin, or resources 
to carry on a scheme, are serious 
cutties, 

I would nijt de«ire what you have written to lie 
omitted, unless 1 liad the merit of removing your olh 
jection. 1 ‘ opf . 

Such passages will then havt no more dijicultv in 
them than the other frequent predictions of divine 
Vengeance in the writings of the propliets. Horne. 

Objection and exception both respect 
the nature, the moral tendency, or 
mornl consequences of a thing ; but an 
objection may be frivolous or serious; 
an exception is something serious: the 
objection is positive; the exception is 
relatively considered, that is, the thing 
excepted from other things, as not good, 
and consequently objected to. Objec¬ 
tions are made sometimes to proposals 
for the mere sake of getting nd of an 
engagement: those who do not wish to 
give themselves trouble find an easy 
method of disengaging themselves, by 
making objections to every proposition. 
We take exception at the conduct of 
others, when we think it not sufficiently 
respectful. 

All ihcM* ithfocthms were over-ruled, so that I was 
jbliged to com ply. (Joi.0s.m 11H. 

I am aorry you ixusist to fake ill my not nrcepling 
your invitation, and to find jour txiepfiun not nii- 
mixed with some suspicion. TuI'E. 

OBLONG, OVAL. 

OBLONG, in Latin oblongus^ from 
the intensive syllable ob, signifies very 
long, longer than it is broad. OVAL, 
from the Latin ovum an egg, signifies 
egg-shaped. The oval is a species of 
the oblong: vvhat is oval is oblong; 
but what is oblong is not always oval. 
Oblong is peculiarly applied to figures 
formed by right lines, that is, all rect¬ 
angular parallelogram^, except squares, 
are obl .ng; but the oral is applied to 
curvilinear oblong figures, as ellipses, 
which arc distinguished from the circle: 
Uihles a»*e oftener oOlong than oval; 
garden beds are as frequently oval as 
they are oblong. 

OBNOXIOUS, OFFENSIVK. 

OBNOXIOUS, from ob and noxious^ 
signifies cither being in the way of what 
is noxious, or being very noxious or 
Hateful. OFFENSIVE signifies siinply 
apt to give offence or displeasure. The 
ohnoxiom con\e}s more than the offen¬ 
sive^ implying to receive as well as to 
give offence ; a man may be obno.nious 
to evils as well as obnoxious to persons. 


In shi|i6 of vartaus rates tliey sail. 

Ofensiens various; all alike in this 

All reiiless, nevious, teas’d with hopes, and fenrs 

111 calmest skies; ohnoxiuus all to storms. Yovno 

In the sefise of giving offence, 
noxious implies as much as hateful, 
offenshe little more than displeasing • 
a man is obnoxious to a party, whose 
interests or principles he is opposed to; 
he may be offensive to an individual 
merely on account of his manners or 
any particular ad ions. Men are ob- 
noaious only to their fcllow-creaturesi 
but they may he offensive though not 
obnoxious to their Maker. 

I must have Ii live to lio g^mteful to any one who 
serves me, let him be ever so obnu.rvms to tiny party. 

I'oei. 

Since no man can do ill \»ith n good conscience, 
the consolalioii which we therein si em to hml, is 
blit n meie deci itfiil pleasure ul ourselves in eriiu, 
which niiist iie(>(ls turn to our gieuter grief, if that 
which we do tu please (»ud most, he tor tlie ni.iinrold 
deleets therein tt/f'entwr unto him. lli>\ >.kii>oe 

Persons only are obnoxious to others, 
things as well as persons are offensive ; 
dust is offensive to the eye : .sounds are 
offensive to the ear; advict*, or even 
one's own thoughts, may he offensive to 
the mind. 

The understanding i*-often drawn by tin* will and 
the afTectioiiH horn fixing iU < ontempla'.iun on an 
ojf'tuhivc ti ulh. ''ov I H. 


OBSERVATION, OBSERVANCE. 

These terms derive their use from 
the different significations of the verb : 
OBSERVATION is the act of observ¬ 
ing objects with the Mew to examine 
them (V. To notice); OBSERVANC E 
is the act of observing in the sense of 
keeping or holding sacieJ {v. To keep). 
From a minute observation of the hu¬ 
man body, anatomists have dihCiAered 
the circulation of the blood, and tlie 
.source of all the humors; by a strict 
obse^anre, aiUulh and justice, a man 
acquires the title of an upnglit man. 

Tlie pride which, under the check of pidilic nfc 
Mcrrntwn, wnuld liuvc U'cii only vented uiiioiig do- 
meotica, liecumi-B, in u counliy biuouet, the toiment 
of a province. JoUN.tuN. 

You must not fail to behave yourself towards m> 
l4idy Clare, your grandmother witii all duty and ob- 
$ertancc. Eabi. STAiruKu. 


TO OBSERVE, WATCH. 

OBSERVE, V, To notice, WATCH, 
V, To guard. 

These terms agree in expressing the 
act of looking at an object; but to ob¬ 
serve 18 nut to look after so strictly as is 
implied by to watch ; a genera] obset ves 
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tlie motions of an enemy when thej are 
in no purticular state of activity; lie 
watches the motions of an enemy when 
they are in a slate of coinniotiun; we 
observe a thing in order to draw an in¬ 
ference from It: we watch anything in 
order to discoier what may happen : we 
obsei've with coolnci'S; we watch with 
eagerness. we observe carefully; we 
watch narrowly: the conduct of man¬ 
kind in general is observed; the con¬ 
duct of suspicious individuals is watched. 

Nor must llit; pluu^jtimnn less tAterve the skifs. 

Dkydkk. 

For tliou know'lit 

What Iialh tx'en waiml usi, what malicious foe 
JVaUfu'i, 1)0 iIoKbt, uitii )io|n‘ to Itinl, 

Ills w sh and la'st udvaiituge. us asunder. M11.TOM. 

OBSTINATE, CONTUMACIOUS, STUB¬ 
BORN, HEADSTRONG, HEADY. 

OBSTINATE, in Latin obsiimitus^ 
participle of tthstnio, from ob and stino, 
sto or sisto, signifies standing in the 
way of another. CONTUMACIOUS, 
V. Contumacy. STUBBORN, or .s/ow/- 
bnrUy signifies stiff or unmoveahle hy 
nature. HEADSTRONG signifies 
strong in the head or the mind ; and 
HEADY, full of one’s own head. 

Obstinacy is a luibit of the mind; 
contumacy is eitlier a particular state 
of leeling or a mode of action : obstinacy 
consists in an attachment to one’s own 
mode of acting; consists in 

a swelling contempt of others: the ob~ 
stinatc man adheres tenaciously to his 
own w a\ s, and opposes reason to reason : 
the contumacious man disputes the 
right of another to control his actions, 
and opposes ferce to force. Obstinacy 
interferes with a man’s private conduct, 
and makes him blind to right rt»a.son; 
contHmacy is a crime against lawdiil 
authority ; the coniunmcii us man .sets 
himself against his superiors: when 
young people are obstinate they are bad 
subjects of eilucation; when grown 
pt'ople are rontnmacious' they are trou¬ 
blesome subjects to the king. 

Hut mull we ilnd tlie only creature, 

Who, led by ioliv, (llnlbat^ luitiiie; 

NVliu, wlieu kIic iiiu<ll\ ciiesi iuibeur, 

Wuh ttbilinacy lines ihen*. Swirx. 

When an offender i^ cited to ajijienr in any ecrle- 
•iHslicul court, and he ne)'lects to do it, tie is pro- 
uounced coatnmacious. Ut,v»Kii>oe. 

The stubborn and theaie 
species of tho obstinate: the former lies 
altogether in the perversion of the w’ill; 
the latter in the perversion of the judg¬ 


ment : the stubborn person wills what 
he wills; the heatlstronji{ pet son thinks 
what he thinks. Stubbornness i.-» mostly 
inherent in a jierson’s nature; a head¬ 
strong temper is commonly associated 
with violence and impetuosity of eha- 
racter. Obsiinuf'y discovers itself 111 
persons of all ages and stations; a stub¬ 
born and headstrong disposition be- 
tra\s itself mostly in those who are 
bound to conform to the will of another. 
Heady may l>e said of any who are full 
of conceit and bent upon following it. 

Frum wliciicf he biuuglit them tu these 
pari-,. 

And wi:ii si-ieiu e mullhled their h*MrtR. 

Shkmskb. 

We. hlitidly by our headstrong passions led, 

Are hot fur actiou. Drvoik 

Heady conrideiit’e promises \ictory without con¬ 
test. JoH.NSUN. 

0(X’A SI 0 N, OPPORT UNITY. 

OC'CASIOX, in Latin occasin, from 
obcasto, or ob and cm/o, signifies that 
which falls m the wa\ so a^ to prothice 
some change. OPPORTUNirV, m 
J..atin opportunituSy from opportunus 
fit. Signifies the thing that hup] ens fit 
for the purpose. 

Tiiese terms arc applied to the events 
of life; hut the occasion is that whicdi 
determines our conduct, and leaves us 
no ei.oice; it amounis to a degree of 
necessity : the ojrportunity is that which 
invites to action ; it tempts us to em¬ 
brace the moment for taking the step. 
We do things, therefore, as the occasion 
requires, or as the ojtjiortunity offers 
There are many occaA*io/i.v on which a 
man is called upon to uphold his opi¬ 
nions. There are but few opportunities 
for men in general to distinguish them¬ 
selves. 

W'.iUci preoerM'd .ind won Ins* life from those wliu 
wiTi* uiissi rev*hed In Iak»* U, ami ni an uvi.istun in 
w liirli he (sutilil lu h.iic* been u»jbiliou> to h.i\e lost 
11 l^to lusH* il). l'l..\KI-NIsoN. 

loerj m;ui is obhyed by the .‘'uiirenu* Maker of 
the uunerse lu imiuuve all the vpyuitunitie« ot 
which aie uffoided him. Joh.v.miN. 

OCCASION, NECESSITY. 

OCUAsSlON (r. Occasion) includes, 
NEC ESSITY (v. Necessity) excludes, 
the idea of choice or alternative. We 
are roguluted by the occasion^ and can 
exercise our own discretion ; we y ield or 
submit to the necessity, without even 
the exercise of the will. On the death 
of a relative we have occasion to go into 
nit'urning, if we will not offer an affront 
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lo the family; but there is no express 
necessity: in case of an attack on our 
persons, there is a necessity of self- 
defence for the preservation of life. 

fitxl luitli put us into iin imperfect state, where 
M'c have pei petualurcasron ofeiicliulher'saHHtstnnce. 

Swift. 

Wlieie necessity cuds curiosity begins. Johhson. 


OCCASIONAL, CASUAL. 

These are both opposed to what is 
fixed or stated; but OCCASIONAL 
carries with it more the idea of unfre¬ 
quency, and CASUAL that of unfixed¬ 
ness, or the absence of all design. A 
minister is termed an occasional 
preacher, who preaches only on certain 
occasions; his preachiujr at a particular 
place or a certain day may be castuiL 
Our acts of charity may be occasional; 
but they ought not to be casual. 

The bcnefiopnce of tile Roman empetors and con* 
toila \\.ib nietuly uctastonat. Johnson. 

lint w on«Ier if so near 

Loohs inlei\eiie, and smiles, urulijects new, 

('usual diMeoiirse diaws on. Milton. 


OCCUPANCY, OCCUPATION, 

Are words which derive their mean¬ 
ing from the different acceptations of 
the primitive verb occupy: the former 
being used to express the stale of hold¬ 
ing or possessing any object; the latter 
to express the act of taking possc.'.sion 
of, or the state of being m possession. 
He who has the occupancy of hind en¬ 
joys the fruits of it: the occupatum of a 
country by force of arms is of little 
avail, unless one has an adequate force 
to maintain one’s ground. Both words 
are employed in regard to houses and 
lands, but when the term occupation is 
taken in the sense of a business, it is 
sufficiently distinguished to need no 
illustration. 

hs occupancy gave the right to the temporary use 
oftliesoil; nu ll ia agreed on all liauds, tliat orcu- 
t>anrr/gave also the orifi’lal right tu the permanent 
piuperty in tlie suhsta se of the earth itself. 

BLACKS'IONI-. 

Of late years a great conip.'»sse hath yielded hut 
Rmull prolit, ami tliis only through idle and negligent 
orrvpaiion of such as manured and had the same in 
occupying. UolinMued. 


ODD, UNEVEN. 

ODD, in Swedish uddCf connected 
with the Dutch oed, and German oede 
empty, deserted, signdung something 
wanted to match, scem.s lo be a mtidc of 
the UNEVEN ; both are opposed to 


the even, but odd is only said of that 
which has no fellow; the uneven is said 
of that which does not square or come 
to an even point: of numbers we say 
that they are cither odd or uneven ; but 
of gloves, shoes, and every tiling which 
is made to correspond, we say that they 
are odd, when they arc single; but that 
they are nnei^cn when they are both 
different: in like manner a plank is un- 
eveti which has an unequal «urfiice, or 
disproportionate dimensions ; hut a pieee 
of wood is odd which will not match nor 
suit with any other piece. 

Thib IS tlu'third time: I hope good luck lies iu 
o.'(f numbers. Smaksi'F.akk. 

Thee high hills, and rough, uneven ways. 

Draw out our miles and make them wearisome. 

SllAUbl’l'AUK 

OiCONOMICAL, SAVING, SPARING, 
THRIFTY, PENURiOU.S, NIG¬ 
GARDLY. 

The idea of not spending is common 
to all these terms: but (ECONOMI¬ 
CAL (i^. Kconomy) signifies not .sjKiiid- 
ing unnecessarily or unwisely. SAV¬ 
ING IS keeping and laying by with 
care; SPARING is keeping out of that 
which ought to bo .spent; THRIFTY 
or THRIVING is aecumiildting by 
means of saving; PENURIOLS is 
suffering as from penury by means of 
saving; NIGGARDLY, after the man¬ 
ner of a iiigli or close person, 

is not spending or letting go, but in the 
smallest possible quaiiiilies. To be 
(jcconomical is a MiTue in those who 
hu\e but narrow means; all the othci 
epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable; he 
who is saviny wlien young will be avari¬ 
cious when old ; ho who is sjtarimj will 
generally be sparing oaX. of the comforts 
of others; he who is thrifty commonly 
adds the desire of getting with that of 
saving ; he who is penurious wants no¬ 
thing to make him a complete miser; 
he who is niggardly in his dealings will 
be mostly avaricious in his character. 

I cannot f.inc} tliat a siiupkeeiior's wife hi Cltt*n|}- 
side liua u greater li'iideriicbs tor the fori line of her 
liiiMhuiid tliuii a cilizeii’s wife in I’nrib, or tliat Miss 
ill a hoaiduig hlIiouI ib more an lecunuimst in dress 
than Mademoibelle iu a nunnery. (julosmitu. 

I may suy of f.ime ns FulstalT did of houniir, if 
it comu> It eomeb uiiiixik'd lor, and tlieie is uii end 
on't” 1 am coitloiil \ulli a Imre simnij gunn*. 

Rope. 

Voiith IS not iieh, in lime it may lie )H)or, 

Ruit wiih it, us w ith money, spaetng. YoVN0, 
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Notliini' in penuriouxly imparled, of wliich n more 
itberul distributiuu would iucrtfasie real felicity. 

JotlNMIM 

Wlio by resolves and vows eiiKag’d does stand. 

Pur days llial yel belouf,' to fate. 

Dues, like an unthrift, niortjjage his estate 
Itefure it fulls into liis li.itids. Cowi.ky. 

No niggard nature; men are prudi^'ais. Yuitno. 


CECONOMY, FRUGALITY, PARSI¬ 
MONY. 

Q5CONOMY, from the Greek oikovo- 
fiia, implies management. FRU(iAL- 
ITY, from the Lxitm fru^es fruits, im¬ 
plies temperance. PARSIMONY (r. 
Aimriciaus) implies simply forheanng 
to spend, which is in fact the common 
idea included in these terms; but the 
tBConnmical man spares expense accord¬ 
ing to circumstances; he adapts his 
expenditure to his means, and renders 
it by contrivance as effectual to his 
purpose as possible: the fruji((d man 
spares expense on hini'^elf or on his in¬ 
dulgences: he may however he liberal 
to others whilst he is frtii^al towards 
himself: the parsimayiious man saves 
from himself as well as other*; he has 
no other object than saving. By aro- 
vnmif, a man may make a limited income 
turn to the best account for himself and 
his family ; by Jrugality he may with 
a limited income he enabled to lay by 
money; by parsimony he may be en¬ 
abled to accumulate great sums out of 
a narrow income: hence it is that wo 
recommend a plan for being OBconomical; 
we recommend a diet for heing/rMga/; 
we condemn a habit or a character for 
being ])arsimonious. 

Yu ir aevunimy I sup{K)ti> begins now to In* settled; 
>oiir exp(!iis<‘H uru adjusted to your revenue. 

JuiiNbUN. 

I acRept of your itivitntiuii to suppi'r, but I must 
m.ike tills Mgieeinent beluruhuiitl, Uiut you dismiss 
me boon, and treat tiw frugnllg. 

Mki.motii’s Lettfrs or I’l-ixy. 

War .*ind otcnnomg are things not easily recon¬ 
ciled, and the attempt or leaning towards phrstmong 
ill such u state may be the worst oeconomg in the 
world. UuRKE. 


CECONOMY, MANAGEMENT. 

(ECONOMY {V. (Economy') has a 
more comprehensive meaning than 
MANAGEMENT ; for it includes the 
system of science and of legislation as 
well as that of domestic arrangements: 
as the aeconomy of agriculture; the 
internal oBconomy of a government; 
political, civil, or religious aeconomy; or 
the aeconomy of one's household A/a- 


nagement, on the contrary, is an action 
that is very seldom abstracted from iU 
agent, and is always taken in a partial 
sense, namely, as a part of oeennomy. 
The internal aeconomy of a family de¬ 
pends principally on the prudent ma¬ 
nagement of the female: the aeconomy 
of every w'ell-regulated community re¬ 
quires that all the members should keep 
their station, and preserve a strict sub¬ 
ordination ; the management of particular 
branches of this cecowowy should belong 
to particular individuals. 

Oh Hp.m* this waste orbeini' h.ilf divine, 

Ami viiuiiLUtc tir aii onomy of lieav’u. Youno. 

W h,it incident can show more management and 
addiess in tiie pout (Milton), than this ol Sanixun’s 
rcliisiiig the biimmuiis of the idulateis, and ob>'>ing 
the visitation of God's spiiit. CuMUhKi.AN.k. 

OFFENCE, TRESPASS, TRANSGRES¬ 
SION, MISDEMEANOR, MISDEED, 
AFFRONT. 

OFFENCE IS here the general term, 
sigmfsing merely the act that offends 
(p. To di'^^please), or runs counter to 
something else. 

Offence is propei ly indefinite; it 
merely implie.s an object without the 
least signiiieatioii of the nature of tlie 
object; TRESPASS and TRANS¬ 
GRESSION have a positive reference 
to an object trespassed upon or trans¬ 
gressed; trespass is contracted from 
trans and pass that is a passing beyond ; 
and transgress from trans anti gressus 
a g«dng beyond. The offence therefore 
which constitutes a trespass arises out 
of the laws of property ; a passing o\er 
or treading upon the property of anothei 
is a trespass: the offence wdiich consri- 
tutes a transgression flows out of tlia 
law's of society in general, which fix the 
boundaries of right and wrong: who¬ 
ever therefore goos beyond or breaks 
through these bounds is guilty of a 
transgression. The tresjmss is a species 
of (ffence winch peculiarly applies to the 
land or premises of individuals; trans¬ 
gression is a species of moral as w'ell us 
political evil. Hunters are apt to com¬ 
mit trespasses in the eagerness of their 
pursuit; the passions of men are per¬ 
petually misleading them and causing 
them to commit various transgressions : 
the term trespass is sometimes cmplo) ed 
improperly as respects time and other 
objects; transgression is always used 
in one uniform sense as respects rule 
and law ; we trespass upun the time or 
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OFFENDER. 


OFFER. 


patience of another; we transgress the 
moral or civil law 

Sli*rht provocatious and frivuloui qff'cneei are 11 m* 
mu«t Iretpjout cuuse# of diaquiel. Hlaik. 

t'oruhc ihu biirbaious trespwu of my tongue. 

Otway. 

To whom with stern regard thus Gabriel spuk^; 

U hy hast thou, Satan, broke the buuiids pieucriliM 
To iJiy transgressions t Mimon. 

An offence is either public or private; 
a MISDEMBANOR is \no\m\y a 
private ojffenccy although improperly ap¬ 
plied for an offence against public law 
{V. Crime)] f>>r it signifies a wrong de¬ 
meanor or an offence in one’s demeam.r 
against propriet) ; a MISDEED is al 
ways private, it signifies a wrong deedy 
or a deed which offends against one's 
duty. Riotous and disorderly behaviour 
in company are serious misdemeanors; 
every act of drunkenness, lying, fraud, 
or immorality of every kind, are mis¬ 
deeds. 

Smaller faults in violation of a public law are 
comprised under the name oi'mUdeiueanuui. 

Itl.ACKSTONS. 

Fierce famine h your lot, for this misdeed, 

Ueduc'd to griiiil the jdutes on winch you feed. 

DutdivN. 

An offence is that which affects per¬ 
sons or pnnci])les, communities or indi¬ 
viduals, and IS committed either directly 
or indirectly against the {lers ^n; an 
AFFRONT IS altogether jicrsunal, and 
IS directly brought to bear against the 
fi'ont of some particular person ; it is uii 
offence against another to speak disre¬ 
spectfully of him in his absence; it is 
an affront to push past him with violence 
and rudeness. In this sense, whate\er 
offence is committed against our Maker 
in our direct communications with him 
by pray er or worship, is properly an af¬ 
front; and whatever offends him indi¬ 
rectly, may also be denominated an 
affronty as far as his will is op)>osed and 
ins laws violated. 

Gud may some time or other think it the concern 
f>r Itiit juslice and providence too to revenge the af¬ 
fronts put ui>on the laws of man. South. 

OFFENDER, DELINQUENT. 

The OFFENDER (V To displease) 
is he who offends in anything, either by 
ctnnmission or omist.ion ; tlie DELIN- 
QU ENT, from delinquo to fad, signifies 
properly he who faiU by otiiissiun, but 
11 IS extended to signify failing by the 
Molalion of a law. Those who go into 
a wrong place are offenders ; those who 
stay away when they ought to go are 
delinquents: there are many ( ffvnders 


against the sabbath who commit violent 
and open breat hes of decorum; there 
are still more delinquents who ne\er 
attend a public place of worship. 

When Jinx t'ffender is pieaentcd into any of the 
ecclcstusticul cuuila lit* U cited to appear there. 

llh.V».Kll)OE. 

Hut on thus** judges lies a iieiixy ctir.c, 

That me.i>uru crimes by the delinquent's purse. 

Ukuwni. 


OFFEND1NG, OFFENSlVE. 

OFFENDING signifies either ac¬ 
tually tffending or calculated to offend 
(v. To disjdeasc); OFFENSIVE sig¬ 
nifies cah uluted to offend at all times; 
a person may be offending in his man¬ 
ners to a partictilar inditidual, or use 
an offending expres.sion on a particular 
occasion without any imputation on his 
character: but if his munners are off'en- 
sivey It reiiects both on his tempei' and 
education. 

And tlio* th’ offending part felt morta' pain, 

Th' immortal part its knowledge did letuiii 

IbMn KM. 

Gentleness corrects whutexer is offensive in unr 
munuiTs. in.AiK. 


TO OFFER, BID, IKNDER, PROPOSE. 

OFFER {V. To give) is employed for 
that which is literally transferable, or 
ibr that which is indirectly communi¬ 
cable: BlD(t'. and TENDER, 

like the word tend. Ironi /cr/i/o to stretch, 
signifying to stretch tbrth by way of 
offering. l>elong to offer in the first 
sense. PROl^OSE, in hutiii proposuiy 
lerfect ol' ptuji >Tw to place or set before, 
ikew ise characterizes a mode oUfferingy 
and belongs to offer in the latter sense. 
To offer is a voluntary and tliscretioiiary 
act; an offer may be accepted or re¬ 
jected at plea.suie; to bid and tender 
are specific modes of offering which 
depend on cireunisiunees: one bids w ilh 
the liope of its being accepted; one 
tenders from a juudeiitial motive, and in 
order to serve specific purposes. Wo off} r 
money to a poor pei-son, it is an act ui 
charily or good nature; we bid a price 
for the purchase of a house, it is a com¬ 
mercial dealing subject to the rules of 
commerce; we tender a sum of money 
by way of paynienl, it is a matter of 
discretion in order to iullil an obligutiuii. 
By the same rule one offers a person the 
use of one’s horse; one bids a sum at 
an auction; one tenders one’s services 
to the government. 



OFFERING, 
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Nor ■hoiildtit tlioii njfer all thy little store 

Will rich lolas jieUl, but rjftT more. DRTDKit. 

To interest A share in fiiondship, is to sell it 
b> inch of candle; lie thiit b'd* must shall ha\e it, 
aiid when it is mercenary, there is uu dependin'; on 
h. Colli FK. 

Aldus nellius tells a story of one Lucius Neinti'ig 
who made It his diversion to (five a blow to uhotn- 
eui'ver he pleased, and then Under them the le^al 

fuiliMtlire. liLACKS'lONL. 

To anti jn'npoxe are both em¬ 

ployed in matlcMS oi‘ pructire or spcfu- 
lation ; hut the former is a less defimto 
and decisive act than the latter: we 
nffer an opinion by way of proniotintr a 
discussion; we prnjjose a plan for the 
deliberation of others. Sentiments whicli 
ditfer widely from the major jiurtof those 
pieseiitoujiht to be offered with modesty 
and eaunon ; we should not ;tro;ios<? to 
another wiiat we should be unwilling 
to do ourselves. \Ve commonly ojfcr by 
way of obl’gmg ; we coniinonly propose 
by way of arranging or aeconimodating. 
It IS an act of puerility to offer to do 
more than one is enabled to perform; 
it does not e\inee a sineere disposition 
for peace to pr(ypose such terms as wc 
know cannot be accepted. 

Our auilur nff'ert, no rcasuas. Locks. 

W»* fifttpiisf tncasiircH fur Hccurinjf to tfic youiij; 
the (K.ii«Mek(iiuu of {ilciiauitf ^by cuuiicclui); with it rc> 
lijjiuu). Hlaih. 


OFI'HRING, OBLATION. 

OFFERING from offer, and OBL.V- 
TION from oh/atio and oblatus or 
off it ns. come both from offer o (r. To 
offer): the tornier is lioweNcr a teini of 
inueli more general and familiar live 
tiian the latter, (fferin^s are both 
inor.d and ttdigious; oblation is religious 
only ; the money which is put into the 
bucruinental plate is an offering; the 
consecrated bread and wine at the sa¬ 
crament is an oblation. Theoffenug in 
a religious sense is whatever one offers 
us a gift by way of retcrenee to a su¬ 
perior ; the oblation is the offt ring which 
is aecoinpanied with some particular 
ceremony. The wise men made an 
offering to our Saviour, but not properly 
an oblation ; the Jewish sacrifices, a?, in 
general all religious sacrifices, were in 
the proper sense oblations. 

The wiodg to heuv'n the rurliiiK vaiKuirs bore. 
lUii'mtelul oJf"riny 1o tli immortiil puu'm, 

Wliuae wrulh hung heuvy o'ei the Trujuu tow'ri 

Forr. 

Ye mighty prince*, your obiationn bring. 

Aud pay du9 huDuu'r* to your awful king. 


OFITCE, PLACE, CHARGE, FUNC¬ 
TION. 

OP'FICE, in Latin offiotum. from 
officio or effirio, signifies either the duty 
performed or the situation in wrneh the 
duty is performed. PL AC FI compre¬ 
hends no idea of duty, for there may be 
sinecure plares w'hich are only nominal 
offites. ami designate merely a relation¬ 
ship with the government; esovy office 
therefore of a public nature is in reality 
0. pi act*, jot &\evy place is not an office. 
The place of secretary of state is iikewi.^e 
an office, but that of ranger of a park is 
Vi place only and not alwajs an office. 
An office is held ; a place i» filled; tlie 
office IS given or intrusted to a jxirson; 
the place is granted or conferred : the 
office reptises a confidence, and imposes 
a responsibility ; the place gives credit 
and intluence: the office is lie.vtowed on 
a man from Ins quaUlieulion ; the place 
is granted to Inin by favour or as a re¬ 
ward for past services; the office is more 
or less honourable; the pUtce is more 
or less profitable. 

You liave contriv’d to t iko 
Ftom Home all ocnsoii d o^< r, and to wind 
Yuur»«‘irinto u povicr tyr.tiiuic.il. Su tit ^i-kakk. 

W’hen rogue« like th>‘><c(ii sparrow cue*) 

Toll' iioufk .lud employ luciiK riM?, 

1 court no latuur, ask uo place. Gay. 

In an extended application of the 
terms office and place, the latter has a 
much lower signification than that of 
the former, since the office is always con¬ 
nected with the Slate, or is something 
res|x)nsihle: but the place may he a 
place for menial labour: the offices are 
multiplied in tunc of war; the places 
fur domestic ser\ice are more numerous 
in a state of jHiace and provjK'rity. The 
office is frequently taken net n ith any 
reference to the place occupied, but 
simply to the thing dene; this brings 
it nearer in sigmlication to the term 
CHARGE (r. Cure). An office imjxises 
a task, v)r some pertormance : a charge 
imi>oses a responsibility; we have alw ays 
something to do in an office, always 
something to look after in a charge 
the office is either public or private, the 
is alwajs of a private and per¬ 
sonal nature: a person performs the 
office of a magistrate, or of a minister ; 
he undertakes the charge of instructing 
youth, or of being a guardian, or of con¬ 
veying a person's projierty from one 
place to another. 

2 Q 
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OFFSPRTNCi. 


OLl>. 


TIa all tnon'a office to speak patience 
To those that priujf umler ihc load of sorrow. 

Shaksfkarr. 

Deuhnm was made ^'orernor of Fnriiham Castle 
f(>r the kill;;, but he soon resigue<l that r/iargt‘ and 
retreated to Oxford. Johnson. 

The ojice is that which is assi|;ned by 
dnothcr; FUNCTION is properly the 
act of discharj^ing. or completing an 
ojlcp or business, from fungor^ viz. 
finem and ago^ to put an end to or bring 
to a conclusion: it is extended in its 
acceptation to the office itself or the 
thing done. The office therefore in its 
strict sense is performed only by con¬ 
scious or intelligent agents, who act 
according to their instructions: the 
^unrtio7u on the other hand, is an ope¬ 
ration either of unconscious or of con¬ 
scious agents acting according to a gi\en 
rule. The office of a herald is to pro 
claim public events ( r to communicate 
circumstances from one public body to 
another: a minister performs his func^ 
tionSy or the body performs xU/unctiofix. 

The ministry is luit now b<'un<t to nny one triin*, 
now none !<« exVludetl from thut /unitwn, of uiiv de¬ 
gree, state, or calling. Whitoiki'. 

The word office is sometimes employed 
in the same application by the personi¬ 
fication of nature, which assigns an office 
to the ear, to the tongue, to the eye, and 
the like. In this case the word office is 
applied to what is occasional or partial; 
function to that which is habitual and 
essential. When the frame becomes 
overpowered by a sudden shock, tlie 
tongue will frequently refuse to jicrform 
its office; when the animal /unctions 
are impeded tor a length of time, the 
vital power ceases to exi.st 

Nature u ilhin me se«'nis, 

la all her^Siaefuni#, weary of herseltl Mir.TuN 

Tlhe * yvo offices of memory ate collection and dis* 
tr'.bution. Johkho.n. 


OFFSPRING, PROGENY, ISSUE. 

OFFSPRING is that which springs 
off or from; PROGENY that which is 
brought forth or out of; ISSUE that 
which issues or proceeds from; and all 
in relation to the family or generation 
of the human species. Offsjtring is a 
familiar term applicable to one or many 
children ; progeny is employed only as a 
wdlecUve noun for a number; issue in 
used in an indefinite manner without 
particular regard to number. Wlien we 
speak of the children themselves we de¬ 
nominate them the offspring; when wo 
speak of the parents,' we denominate iho 


children their progeny, A child is said 
to be the only offsprifig of his parents, 
or he is said to be the offspring of low 
parents; a man is said to have a nume¬ 
rous or a healthy progeny, or to leave 
his progeny in circuniKtjiices of honor 
and prosperity. The %s*ue is said only 
in regard to a man thai is deceas€?d : he 
dies with male or female issue, with or 
without issue ; his property descends to 
bis male issue in a direct line. 

Tlir same cause that h.u drawn the haired ctf (inil 
and niiin u|kjii the dither cf hiirs may justl\ email it 
upon his offspring Uio. Siiutm. 

The hiise, degen’rnle iron tffispring ends, 

A gulden progeny from Ileuv n descends. Dryokv. 

Next him King I^cyr. in happy place long reigned, 
Ilut hud iu> issue mulu him tu succeed. Si's-sesn 


OFTEN, FREQUENTLY. 

Oin'KN, or its contracted form fft, 
IS ill all probability connected with 
the Greek aij/ again, and signifies pro¬ 
perly repel ition of action. FRE¬ 
QUENTLY, i'roin /recjuc/it crowded or 
numerous, resjiects a plurality or num¬ 
ber of objects. 

An ignorant man o/frn uses a w'ord 
without kiiovMiig what it means : igno¬ 
rant people freyuently mistake the 
meaning of the words they hear. A 
person goes out %ery often in the course 
of a week: he has freiiuentty six or 
seven persons to visit him in the cour‘‘e 
of that time. Ry doing a tiling ojlen it 
becomes habitual: we frequenthf meet 
the same persons in the route which we 
often take. 

(^rn from lh<* raiplcss h.nck 
Of hcriN and (fiH'ks a thuut>aud tugging h:! s 
Pluck h.iir uiiii wool. 'i'lioMViON 

Hen* frrffuent at the visionary hour, 

When musing midnight reigns or silent no*»n. 
Angcltc harps ur« lu full concert heard. Thousoh, 

OLD, ANCIENT, ANTIQUE, ANTI¬ 
QUATED, OLD-FASinONED, OB¬ 
SOLETE 

OLD, in German alt, low German 
old, &c. is connected with the Greek 
co^Xoc of }esterday. ANC'IENT, in 
French nncien, and ANTIQUE, AN¬ 
TIQUATED, all come from the Latin 
antiquus, and antea before, signifying 
in general before our time. OLD- 
FANinONED signifies after an old 
fashion, OBSOLETE, in Latin ohso- 
letus, participle of obsolco, signifies 
literally out of use. 



OMEN 


OMEN. 
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Old respects whjit has Ion" existed 
and still exists; ancient what existed 
^t a distant period, hut does not neces¬ 
sarily exist at present; aiitique, that 
winch has been long aTicient» and of 
which there rem iin hut faint traces: 
antiquated, old ■fashioned, and obsolete 
that whicli has ceased to he any longer 
used or esteemed. A fashion is old 
wluMi it has been long in use : a custom 
is ancient when its use has long been 
passed ; a hust or statue is antique when 
the model of it only remains; a person 
is (intiquatf^d whose appearance is 
grown out of date : manners vthich are 
gone quite out of fashion are ohl- 
fashi'incil ; a word or custom is obso¬ 
lete which IS grown out of use. 

Tlic old IS opposed to the new • some 
things are the worse fur being old, other 
tiling-^ are the better. Ancient and 
antique are opposed to inolern: all 
thing, are valueil tlie more for lieiiig 
nnrient or antique; hence we esteem 
the writings of the ancients above those 
of the moderns. The antiquated is 0 |»- 
posed to the customary arnl e«»*ahlished ; 
it i!s that which we cannot like, because 
we eannot esteem it: the old-fashioned 
is opposed to the fashionable • there is 
iniieh in the old-fashioned to like and 
tsieem : there is much that is r.dieulous 
111 the fashionable: the obsolete op¬ 
posed to the current; the obsolete may 
Ik* good ; the current may be vulgar and 
mean. 

Tin* an* (•‘iiai utiid uf uid Iuwh amt 

ciiatviniii to Uu«»r jiriMl prfjiulit <*. Auiu^uk 

Ilut wiM- m**u tlw itnftrnt aoiUl *lt*l kuna. 

VS«' M'iircv kuciH bio II hIio tliiiik ii it »(> 

I>> SHAM. 

I'ii(I<»r All i>ak wlios«> antuinr rtiot ihviii out 
I inlcr till* Itntok lliut braals uluni' ih ^ uimhI, 

\ |H)or H4*<|iit*)ii('r'(l aui'i 

’I’iial I roll! lilt* inuiWi'r^* lum hail lir<’ii a li .it. 

Did roiiM* to lallgul^ll. MlAK.pKAHt 

Thc> nMordti iii the iirAoiial of Voiiu'j! .tu> tud 
fisiititHtd nud uiiwUdiiy. Aptn^oN. 

WIk tliinkx it ncct'AWtry U* rr;jul:ile !ii>con 
At*rhaMou by nhOtjua'ri will Ih« latlicr iti*Hjti!i(<«l 
r<ir ho futility, tliuii rurt>Me<l for liis 

JuMKaoN. 

OhsttlefS '^unU nay tic latiiiabJy iv\-iiK*il ulit*ii thf^y 
i re raor«> iiouiiUtux or mure aifiiiticiinl Uiun thioe tu 
prai'tioc. l»a¥oeif. 


OMKN. PK(M;N()STU\ IMtKSAfiK. 

All these terms express stnne token 
or sign of what is to eome. OMEN, in 
halm omen, prohahly eoines from llie 
(rreek oiofiat to think, hccauso it is what 
gives rise to much coiyccture. PROG¬ 


NOSTIC, in Greek irpoyvia^iKov, from 
vpoytvuufKui to know before, signifies the 
sign by which one judges a thing be¬ 
forehand, because m prognostic is rather 
a deduction by the use of the under 
standing. PRESAGE, v. Augur. 

The omen and prognostic are both 
drawn from external objects; the jyre- 
sage is drawn from one’s own feelings. 
The omen is drawm from objects that 
have no necessary connexion with tb« 
thing they are made to represent; it is 
the fruit of the imagination, and rests on 
super«.tition : iho prognostic, on the con¬ 
trary, is a sign which partakes in some 
degree of the quality of the thing de¬ 
noted. Omens were drawn by the 
heathens from the flight of birds, or the 
entrails of beasts,—“ Aves datii ontina 
dira,** Tihullus,— and often from dif¬ 
ferent incidents; thus Ul>sses, when 
landed on his native island, praved to 
Jupiter that he would give liim a double 
sign, by which he might know that he 
should he ))erinitted to slay the suitors 
of his wife ; and when he heard the thun¬ 
der, and saw a maiden supplicatinu the 
gods in the temple, he took these for 
omens that he should immediately pro¬ 
ceed to put in execution his design. 
Prognostics are discovered only h> an 
acfiuaintance with the objects in which 
the) exist, as the piosnostirs of a mor¬ 
tal disease are known to none so well as 
the physician: the prognostirs of a 
storm or tempest are host known to Iho 
manner. 

,\ umm alojip d the yi.iKsing host I’kI'K 

Tiiuii^h your prugno^tus ruu Um taia, 

muni be veulu d at 1 tfcl, Su'irr. 

In an extended sense, the word omen 
Is alsti applu*d to objects whudi serve as 
a sign, so as to eiiahle a person to draw 
a rational inference, which brings it 
nearer in sense to iho firognnstir and 
presage: hut the omc/i nia\ he said of 
that whieh is either good or had; the 
prognostic ami f-resa^^, when it ex¬ 
presses a sentiment, mostly of that 
which is uiil’avorable. It is an omen 
of our success, if we find those of wdiorn 
w'e have to ask a favor in a good-humor; 
the spirit of discontent which pervades 
the countenances and disc'ourse of a 
people is a prognostic of some popular 
eouiinotiou. I'he imagination is often 
filled w ith strange presages. 

Ilnnnmond lAnidd •itral from htn ftdbmii into pl.'ic«'i 
of privacy, ihcni lu say bin prayots, omrms of in« 
future pacific temper aud einiiicut devotion. Fkll 
C areful observer* 

by sure profiMtiict mav fondol a »1 ioh er. fi inrr 

2 Q 2 
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ONWARH 


OPENING. 


1 knoir bat oit« way of fortir>iaj; my soul a^'ninal 
these |{lo wy presages, that is, >•>' securing to 
the pruU< Ion of that Being uho Uisjiobes of e\ciiis. 

AODlhoN. 

When presage is taken for the out¬ 
ward si^n, it is understood favorably, or 
in an indifferent sense. 

(tor's joy HUM, and shout 

/V/sojre of victory. Milton. 

ONE, SINGLE, ONLY. 

Unity is the common idea of all 
hese terms; and at the same tune the 
whole si^niticatiun of ONE, which is 
opposed to none; SINGLE, in Latin 
stngiilus each or one by itself, probably 
contracted from sine angulo without an 
aniile, because what- is entirely by itself 
cannot form an auy:le, signifies tliat 
one which is abstracted fioin others, and 
is particularly opposed to luo. or a 
double which may form a pair; ONl-V, 
contracted from o/ic///, signif) mg m the 
form of unity, is emplo\ ed for tliat ol 
which there is no more. A person has 
one child, is a positive expression that 
bespeaks its own meaning: a person 
has a single child conveys the idea 
that there ought to be or might be 
mure, that mure was expected, or that 
once there were more: a person has 
an only child implies that he never had 
more. 

Fur shame Kutilians, caa you bear the sight. 

Of one «xi>u8«m 1 for all, lo Single tight? Dktoek. 

Homely but wholesome roots 
My daily fuud, uud water fiom tlie nearest spring 
My wUy drink. 

ONWARD, FORWARD, PROGRESSIVE. 

ONWARD is taken in the literal 
sense of going nearer to an object: 
FORWARD IS taken in the sense of 
going from an object, or going further 
in the Hue before one; PROGHESJ- 
SIVE has the sense of going gradually 
or step by step before one. A person 
goes onward who does not stand still; 
he goes forward who does not recede; 
he goes progressively who gqe^/orward 
at certain intervals. Onward is taken 
only in the proper acceptation of tra¬ 
velling ; the traveller who has lost bis 
way feels it necessary to go onward witii 
the hope of arriving at some point; 
forward U employed in the improper 
as well as the proper application; a tra¬ 
veller goes forward in order to reach 
his point of destination as quickly as 
possible; a learner uses his utmoht en¬ 
deavours in order to get forward in his 


learning, progressivelt/ is omployed 
only in the improper apjdicalion towluit 
re(|iiires time atiil labour in ordtT to 
bring it to a conclusion; eiery man goes 
oi\ pr gressivcly in his art, until he 
arrives at the point of perfection attain¬ 
able by him. 

lli*iui>le. tiuliu'iidi'd. midancholy, ulmv, 

Ui li\ tlif la/\ Scliidil, or w.iudt‘iiii;{ 1\>, 

Otontrttid whvru ihu rudt* ('.iriiithiiin buur. 

Agaiiioi lilt* str.iugvr -IiuIh the diMir, 

Wiu're er 1 nmni, Hliuit>\er realTUA lo see, 

M\ heart unti.(ielld foiidly tiitiiv tu lliee. 

(ioLPtMITH. 

liarlioid liie (‘h.urniaii uns miicli litumed fur liis 
rasl.u,*^.; ht* h.tui ih,. tiu:y oi' iliu citair wa* alutivc 
lo M-t tliiiigii Jarword 

1leuM>u progttsiirv, iiibliuet iii coniplclv. \oVSO. 

OPAKE. DARK. 

OPAKE, ill Latin epamSf comes from 
ojts ilie earth, beiaiuse the earth is tliu 
itnrkf'si of all bodies; the word tpake is 
to DARK as the species to the genus, 
for It expresses that species darkness 
which is inherent in solid bodies, in dis¬ 
tinction from those which emit light 
from themselves, or admit of light into 
themsehes; it is therefore emplujed 
scientifically for the more vulgar and 
familar term dark. On this ground 
the earth is termed an ofnike body in 
distinction from the sun, moon, or other 
luminous bodies: any solid substances, 
as a tree, or a stone, is an opake body, 
in distinction from glass which is a clear 
or transparent biniy. 

But ail auuohinv, n» whvo his Warns at Di>on. 
Culminate I'roro til' equator as they tu'w 
8hot upward still, wheurt* nu May roiiait 
Shadow fruin body optdie cau fail. Mitrux. 

OPENING, APERTURE, CAVITY. 

OPENING signifies in general any 
place left oj)en witliout defining any cir¬ 
cumstances; the APERTURE is ge¬ 
nerally a specific kind of opening whivh 
is considered scientifically: there are 
openings in a w ood when the trees ai e 
partly cut away ; opetnngs in streets by 
the removal of houses; or openings in 
a fence that has been broken down; but 
anatomists speak of apeilures in the 
skull or in the heart, aud the naturalist 
describes the apertures in the ne»ts of 
bees, ants, beavers, and the like; the 
Oftening or aperture is the commeiice- 
ment <5f an inclosure; the CAVITY is 
the whole inclosure: hence they are 
frequently as a part to the whole: many 
animals make a cavity in the earth ibr 
their nest with only a small aperturi 
for their egress and ingress. 



OPINIATED 


OPINION. 


The toented d«*«r 

B«itrN>i her ••riy Ubyi'inlli, and diwp 
lu mMttfirod sullen optniHifi, lur behind. 

With every breeie she hears tlie cumiOK Hturm. 

Thumsoit. 

Ill less than a minute he had thrust his little |ter> 
Bini throu)(h the np/vturf, and uguiu and a^'aiu 
}>erehvH u|iun his ueiKhtMHir's cage. Cowria. 

In the centre of every floor, from tup to btJUotn. is 
the elnei rotmi.ol imi great extent, luund ahieh there 
are uartow ruviOa or reecsaes. Jubnson. 

OPIMATKD OR OPIMATIVE, CON- 
(;i:iTKD, EGOISTICAL. 

A FONUNKHS f>r one's opinion be¬ 
speaks the OPINIATED man ; a fond 
fidieeit of one's-seU" bespeaks tlie CON¬ 
CEITED mail: a lond aitaehment to 
Inniself bespeaks the EGOISTICAL 
man: a likin;' for one*^-^elf or one's 
own IS etidenlly the coranion idea that 
runs thiMUf'li the^e lurins; they dilfer in 
the inode ami in the ohjeet. 

An ojtininted man is not only fond of 
bis own opimon, hut lull of his own 
ojnnvm; he has an ojnni(m on c\er>- 
thiiif;, which K the best possible op//i/o//, 
and is therefore delivered fiucly to every 
one, that they may profit m forniin*^ 
their own ojnni(tns, \ c<incrit.‘ii man 
has a ('uim'ii or an idle fond opinion of 
his ow’ii talent; it is nut onU hii;h in 
eoinpetitioii with others, but it i-* so Ini'll 
Us to he set above others. Tlie con- 
('Cited man does not want to follow the 
ordinary means of neijuirino knowledj'c: 
his n^nreit suj'i'csts to Inin that his 
tuleiil will supply labor, application, 
readmi', and study, and every other 
euiitrivanee w hieh men have Cvnnmonly 
employed for their improvement; he 
sees by mtuiti *n what another learn> by 
expenenee ami ol>servulion ; he knows 
in a day what others want yea^^ to ae- 
cjiiire ; he learii'. of iiiniself what others 
are eonletited to yet by means of in- 
stnietion. The cfroistical man makes 
hini''elf the darlin<; theme of his own 
contemplation; he admires and loves 
himsel-f to that dejrree that he can talk 
and think of nothing el>c; his children, 
his house, his garden, his rooms, and 
the like, are the meessant theme of his 
conversation, and become invaluable 
from the mere cireunistanee of belonj^- 
iiij' to him. An (t^dninted man is the 
most unfit for conversation, which only 
affords pleasure by an alternate and 
equable communiratioii of seiitiment. 
A conceited man is the most unfit lot 
co-operation, where a junction of talent 
and effort is essential to bring things to 
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a conclusion; an egoistical man is the 
most unfit to be a companion or friend, 
for he does not know how to value or 
like anything out of himself. 

flown wn« he e.'isV front all liU greatni**!, .-is it ii 
pity but all •uch |K>liiic optniah/ri ilioiiM. S>trrn. 

No grvai nwiiHUfe at a very dilTirult crUi* ran l>e 
piirHued which in nut attended with mime niHcdiief* 
but lancrittd pretenders lu {tubhc biisiiies< 
hold any other language. Horkk. 

To sltow their particular aver8it»n to sifeakiug iu 
the first laMKUii, die geiillenteri of I*ort Kuyal branded 
tilts turni of writing with the name of eyuti^m 

.\PDHOJf. 


OPINION, sf:ntiment, notion. 

OPINION, in Latin ojfinin^ from 
ojfinnr, and (he Greek fTrtvotw to think 
or jiblu:**, is the work of the bead. SEN¬ 
TIMENT, from sen tin to feel, i!» the 
work of the heart. NOTION, in Latin 
iintin from iinsco to know, is a biiiipie 
operation of the thiiikmg faculty. 

We form ftjnnums, we have senti¬ 
ments: we get not inns. Ofiinions are 
formed on speculative matters;the) are 
the result of n ading, exjierieiice, and 
relleclion: sentiments are entertained 
on matters of practice; they are the 
cunsefjuence of habits and circum¬ 
stances; nntinns are gathered upon 
sensible objects, and arise out of ttie 
casualties of bearing and seeing. One 
forms ojnnions on religion, as respt'cts 
its doctrines; one has scritiments on re¬ 
ligion as respects its practice and its 
precepts. The heathens formed opi¬ 
nions respecting the immortality of the 
soul, but they amounted to notluui: mure 
tlian ((funions. Christians enTertain 
senttmeuts of reverence towards God as 
their creator, and of depeiidance upon 
him as their preserver. 

No, otMiMii, (s lid IV whiMi c!iarg»'d by ilu* 

<»r Kuuitliiu uc.h h.iMii): c’h.u)..'i'd lu-« n-ligiuu,) 

1 h i\tf changed iiu icbgiuu but uii opirtion. 

IIoWM-i., 

There an* nev.-r great numbers lu any nation who 
rnu riti«<* u pleasing ib-coiir^* hum their own t.tuck 
of anti images. Juiinsok. 

Opinions are more liable toeiror than 
sentiments. The (vpininn often springs 
fromnlio imagination, and in all cases 
IS but an inference or deduction which 
fulls short of certain knowledge: opi- 
ntnns therefore, as individual opinions^ 
are musilv false; sentiments^ on the 
other hand, do|>end uptin the moral con¬ 
stitution or habits; they may therefore 
be good or batl acconling to the cha¬ 
racter or temper of the person. No 
flow* are atiU more liable to error than 
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opposii: 


ORDER. 


either; they are the immaturetl deci¬ 
sions of the uninformed mind on tJie ap¬ 
pearances of things. The difference of 
opinion among men, on the most im¬ 
portant questions of human life, is a 
sufficient evidence that the mind of man 
is very easily led astray in matters of 
opinion : whatever difference of opinion 
there may be among Christians, tliere is 
but one sentiment of love and good-will 
among those who follow the example of 
Christ, rather than their own passions: 
the notions of a Deity are so imperfect 
among savages in general, that they 
seem to amount to little more than an 
indistinct idea of some superior imisible 
agent. 

Time wears out the fictions of opinion, anil doth 
by degrees discover and ttnmnsk that lallucy of lui- 
giuumlLMi persuiiMuns, but cuntiinis the dictates and 
tentnnents of nature. Wilkins. 

This letter conies to your loidship, accontpatiied 
with a small viiiting, entitled a notion, fur such aloiio 
can ihal piece tie called which aspires no highei than 
to the lormuig u project bHAFiKsuuuY. 

TO OPPOSE, RESIST, WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

Thb action of setting one thing up 
against another is obviously expressed 
by all these terms, but they differ in tho 
manner and the circumstances. To 
OPPOSE (V. To contradict) is the 
must general and unqualified term ; it 
simply denotes the relative position of 
two objects, and when applied to per¬ 
sons it does not necessarily imply any 
pei'sonal characteristic; we may oppose 
reason or force to force; or things may 
be opposed to each other which are in 
an opposite direction, os a house to 
a church. RESIST, signifying lite¬ 
rally to stand back, away from, or 
against, is always an act of more or less 
force when applied to persons; it is 
mostly a culpable action, as when men 
resist lawful authority; resistance is in 
fact always bad, unless in case of actual 
self-defence. Opposition may be made 
in any form, as when we oppose a person’s 
admittance into a house by our per¬ 
sonal efforts: or oppose his admission 
into a society by a declaration of our 
opinions. Resistance is always a direct 
action, a.s when we resist an invading 
army by the sword, or resist the evi¬ 
dence of our senses by denying our 
assent; or, in relation to things, when 
wood or any hard substance resists the 
violent efforts of steel or iron to make an 
impression. 


So hot ill* ncsAiilt. 80 high the tumult rose. 

While ours d<-feiid, and while the Greekn opposit. 

llKYDrH 

To do all our sole delight. 

Aslieing the contrary to hi» high will 

Whom we resist Miltoit, 

With in WITHSTANDbas the force 
of re in resist, and THWART, from 
the German qaer cross, signifying to 
come across, are modes of resistance 
applicable only to conscious agents. 
To withstand is negative; it implies not 
to yield to any foreign agency: thus, a 
person withstands the entreaties of an¬ 
other to comply with a request. To 
thwart is positive; it is actively to cross 
the will of another: thus humorsome 
people are perpetually thwarting the 
wishes of those with whom they are in 
connexion. It is a happy thing when a 
young man can withstand the allure¬ 
ments of pleasure. It is a part of a 
Christian's duty to bear with patience 
the untoward events of life that thwart 
his purposes. 

Varticular instances of scc-ond-sight luivi' bpfU 
givvu with such c\id('uec, us neither Uacuii tier 
Tloj le have been hIjIc to rvs'st, Johnson. 

Fur twice five days the good old seer withstood 
Th’ inteuded treason, and was dumb to blood. 

DttTPKH. 

The understaudiug and will in>\cr clisagriu’d (lie- 
forc the fall): for the )itopot,.iU of the one ticicr 
thwarted tbu iuclmalious ot the other. South, 


OPTION, CHOICE. 

OPTION is immediately of Latin 
derivation, and is consequently a term 
of less frequent use than the word 
CHOICE, which has been shown <v. 
To choose) to be of Celtic origin. Tlie 
former term, from the Greek ovropai 
to see or consider, implies an un¬ 
controlled act of the mind ; the latter 
a simple leaning of the will. We speak 
of option only as regards one’s freedom 
from external constraint in the act of 
choosing : one speaks of choice only as 
the simple act itself. The option or the 
power of choosing is givi n; the choice 
itself is made: hence we say a thing 
is at a person's option, or it is his 
own option, or the option is left to him, 
in order to designate his freedom of 
choice more strongly than is expressed 
by the word choice itself. 

Wliilgt they talk w e nm«t make our chtnee, they 
or the jncobiui. We have iiu otlier opfton. Rukkjc. 


ORDER, METHOD, RULE. 

ORDER (v. To dispose) is applied in 
general to everything that is tlis|)osed, 



ORDER. 


OHJFICE. 
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METHOD, in French meihodet Lathi 
mafhffdus, Greek fitOoSoQ from //era and 
o(Toc, sij^nifyinj'f the ready or rijjht way 
to do a tiling; and RULE tiH)m the Latin 
reguJa a rule, and rf'gn to <?overn, direct, 
or make straiglit, the former expressinjif 
the act of making' a thinj' straight or 
that by which it is made so, the latter 
the al)stract quality of beinjjj so made, 
are applied only to that which is done ; 
the ordf^r lies in consultinj; the time, 
the place, and the object, so as to make 
them accord ; the method consists in the 
ri;;ht choice of means to an end ; the 
rule coiiMsls in that which will keep 
us in the rijrht way. Where there is a 
number of objects there mu^t lie order 
in the disposition of them ; where there 
IS work to cai ry on, or any object to ob¬ 
tain, or any art to follow, there must be 
trtPthnd ’m the pursuit; a tradesman or 
merchant must have rn 'thod in keepmir 
lus accounts; a teacher mu^t have a 
method for the communication of in¬ 
struction : the rule is the part of the 
methol: it is that on which the method 
rests; there cannot be method w’lth- 
011 1 rule, hut there may be rule without 
method: the method vanes with the 
tlinii^ that is to be done ; the rule is that 
which IS permanent, and servos asa {;ui<le 
under all circumstances. We adopt the 
method and follow the rule. A painter 
mlopts a certain method of preparing: his 
colours according to the rules laid down 
by his art. 

ll«* N\,\s .1 Tui^hly tovpT of rrffnlartttf an<\ order.a«<l 
iiiaii.it'od liiri iitTuirs aith the uimust 

HuitNrT. 

It \m11 1)0 ill to talk to >oil concoriunt; thu 

nutthud 1 tliiuk Im’dI lu bv ubiH'ntfU lu .•>chouU 

Lockk 

A rtt/e th.il p'l.itcs ev»*n to tlie sraallo^it p.ut of 
our Ufo, IS ut ^iciit lieiu'fil to us, morel) us it In u 
rult La \v. 

Order is said of every complicated 
inacliine, either of a physical or a moral 
kind: the order of the universe, by 
which every part is made to harmonize 
to the other part, and all individually to 
the whole collectively, is that which 
constitutes its principal beauty: as ra¬ 
tional beings we aim at introducing the 
same onier into the moral scheme of 
society: order is therefore that which is 
founded upon the nature of things, and 
seems in its extensive sense to compre- 
heiul all the rest. Method is the work 
of the understanding, mostly as it is 
employed in the mechanical process; 
semetimes, however, as respects intel- 
ItMJtual objects. Uule is said cither as 


it respects mechanical and physical 
actions or moral conduct. The term 
rule is, howe\er, as before observed, 
employed distinctly from eiilier order or 
method, for it applies to the moral con¬ 
duct of the indiNulual. Tlic Chrisiian 
religion contains rulefi for the guidance 
of our conduct in all the relations of 
human society. 

Tlie order and method of naluii* is upin*rally 
very ibireruiit from oar itUMsiires niicl [iruitortioiis 

IJl'KKh. 

Their slorv I revolv'd; and reieient own’d 
Their )K)h»li’il arts, ol rule, ‘.heir human virtues. 

MALi.rr. 

As cpithet.s orderly, methodical, and 
regular, are applied to persons and 
even to things according to the above 
distinction of the nouns: an orderly mn.v\, 
or an orderly sochciy, is one that 
adheres to the established order of 
things theformm* mhis domestic habits, 
the latter in their public capacity, their 
stK'ial meetings, and their social mea¬ 
sures. A methodical man is one who 
adopts method m all ho sets about; such 
a one may sometimes run into the ex¬ 
treme of formality, by being precise 
where preci.sion is not necc.vsary: we 
cannot sju-ak of a methodical socict\, 
for method is altogether a personal tjua- 
lity. A man is regular, inasmuch as 
he follows a cert-am rule in his moral 
actions, and thereby preserves a uni¬ 
formity of conduct: a regular swiety is 
one founded by a certain prescriix*d 
rule. So yy'e say, an orderly proceeding, 
or an orderly course, tor what is done m 
dueoi-der: a regular proceeding, or a 
regular course, which goes on according 
to a prescribed rttle; a methodical gram¬ 
mar, a methodical delineation, and the 
like, for what is done according to a 
given method. 

Thon to thi'ir dams 
Lots in thoir vouii", and wondnui- urdt rlv 
yVilli muul) haste, di!>|))itcli’d hiv luuMUMlery. 

Chapman 

To bepiii mefhod'calli/, I sluuilil t*ii)oin >ou tiavel, 
for abheiice doth nunvivv tlu* causo, lenunuii; llie 
ub)ect SrcKLi.NO. 

U|K»n herneanTapproiirli to Ilen'uIes.sliP stepped 
lielore the other lady, \% ho came Ibrivard witli a »e- 
guiar comiioMHl cart lago. T vi i.i- K 

ORIFICl'h TFUFORATION. 

ORIFICE, in Latin orijicium or 
orifacium, from os and factum, signi¬ 
fies a made mouth, that is an ofiening 
made, as it yvere. PERFORATION, 
in Latin per/>9'atio, from per/urn, sig¬ 
nifies a piercing through. 
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ORIGIN. 


These terms are both scientifically em¬ 
ployed to desif^nate certain cavities in 
the human body; but the former re¬ 
spects that which is natural, the latter 
that which is artificial: all the vessels of 
the human body have their orifices^ 
which are so constructed as to open or 
close of themselves. Surgeons are fre¬ 
quently obliged to make perjorations 
into the bones: sometimes perjoration 
may describe what comes from a natural 
process, but it denotes a cavity made 
through a solid substance; but the 
oriftce is particularly applicable to such 
openings as most resemble the mouth 
in form and use. In this manner the 
words may be extended in their appli¬ 
cation to other bodies besides animal 
substances, and in other sciences besides 
anatomy : hence we speak of the orifice 
of a tube; the orifice of any flower, and 
the like; or ihoperforationoi a tree, by 
means of a cannon ball or an iron in¬ 
strument. 

«ns boml throuxU theloi»witli a mon'^tnins 

onjice, 

H<‘rein m.«y Im» perceived slender pirfuratwns, txi 
%vliicU may be expreaaed u blacU (itceuleitt matter. 

SIK '('HOMAS hwiWNK. 

ORIGIN, ORIGINAL, BEGINNING, 
RISE, SOURCE. 

Thr origin and ORIGINAL 

both come from the Latin orior to rise; 
the former designating the abstract pro¬ 
perty of rifting, the latter the thing tliat 
is risen ; the first of its kind from which 
others rise. Origin refers us to the cause 
as well as the period of beginning; 
original is said of those things which 
give an origin to another: the origin 
aenea to date the existence of a thing; 
the term original ser\es to show tlie 
author of a ihini?. and is opposed to the 
copy. The origin of the worhl is de¬ 
scribed in the til's! chapter of Genesis; 
Adam was the original from whom all 
the human race has spnmg. 

Christianity t'xphiins the origin of all the dis 
orders which at pieseiit take place uit earth. lif.Aiu. 

And had hi-< better half, his bride. 

Carv’d trom th’ oriytnal, his side. lltTTLKB. 

Origin has respect to the cause, 
BEGINNING simply to the period, of 
existence: everything owes its existence 
to the origin; it dates its existence from 
the beginning; there cannot be an on- 
gin without a beginning; hut there may 
be a beginning where we do not siieak of 
an origin,. Wc look to the origin of a 


thing m order to learn its nature: we 
look to the beginning in order to leain 
its duration. When we have discovered 
tlie oiigin of a quarrel, we are in a fair 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
aggressors; when we trace a quarrel to 
the beginning, we may easily ascertain 
how long it has lasted. 

The originot forms, Pyropilns, as it is thouf^bt the 
noble!>t, so if I mistake not, it luth bt‘en found one 
of the most per|dexiii(' enquiries that belong to 
natural plnlosuphy. lluvj.r. 

Rut wit ami wpavin:; had tire same b"ginning, 

Pull .18 tirst tuu^'itt ill {loetry and sjdnniiig. Swirr. 

Origin and RISE are both employed 
for the primary state of existence ; but 
the latter is a much more familiar term 
tlian the former: wc speak of the origin 
of an empire, the origin of a family, the 
origin of a dispute, and the like; but 
we say that a river takes its rise from a 
certain mountain, that certain disorders 
lake their rise from particular circum¬ 
stances which happen in early life: it is 
moreover observable that the term 
origin is confined solely to the first 
commencement of a thing’s existence ; 
but rise comprehends its gradual pro¬ 
gress in the first stages of its existence 
the 077of the noblest families is la 
the first instance sometimes ignoble; 
the largest rivers lake their rise in 
.small streams. We look to the origin 
as to the cause of existence: we look to 
the rise as to the situation in which the 
thing commences to exist, or the pro¬ 
cess by which it grows up into ex¬ 
istence. 

If all the parts which were ever questioned in our 
GosipeU w*Te jfiveu up it would mit .iffect the origin 
oi the religion in the smallest degree. Pai.ky. 

Tlie friendship which is to Ije practised or ex¬ 
pected by Romniun mortals mubt take its rise from 
iiiuiuiil plciisme. Johnson. 

The origin and rise are said of only 
one object; the SOURCE is said of that 
which produces a succession of objects: 
tlie origin of evil in general has given 
rise to much idle speculation; the love 
of pleasure is the source of incalculable 
mischiefs to individuals, as well us to 
society at large: the origin exists but 
once; the source is lasting: the ori¬ 
gin of every family is to be traced 
to our first parent, Adam; we have a 
never-failing source of consolation in 
religion. 

Nature which contemns its origin 
Cannot be bordeiod certain within i'self. 

MnitarFARF 

One lourec u( the sublime is infinity IlOaKK. 
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TO OVERBALANCE OUTWEIGH, 
PREPONDERATE. 

To OVERBALANCE is to throw 
the balance over on one side. To OUT¬ 
WEIGH is to exceed in weight. To 
PREPONDERATE, from prte before, 
and pondus a weight, signifies also to 
exceed in weight. Although these 
terras approach so near to each other in 
their original meaning, yet they have 
now a ditferent application: in the 
proper sense, a person overbalances 
himself who loses his balance and goes 
on one side; a heavy body outweighs 
one that is light, wlien they are put into 
the same pair of scales. Overbalance 
and outweigh are likewise used in the 
improper application; jrreponderate is 
never used otherwise : things are said to 
overbalance which are supposed to turn 
the scale to one side or the other: they 
are said to outweigh when they arc 
to be weighed against each other; they 
are saul to preponderate when one 
weighs everything eEe down: the evils 
which arise from innovations in society 
commonly overbalance the good; the 
will of a parent should outweigh every 
personal consideration in the mind; 
yvhich will always be the case where the 
power of religion preponderates, 

■W’liaU'Vt'r any ni.iu may h.i\c wrilt»‘n «)r thaie, his 
prm'plsurlns \ulour\«iU hcurc«*l> ovtitlmlnncf \\\i‘ 
uuiDiiMirtuutuuilurinit} whiclt runs ihiuugh liw time. 

JuiINbUN. 

ir eiiiUess a^cs cun nutwvigh an hour, 

Let not the laurel Init tlie palm inspire. Yuu.no. 

Looks tnhicli do not ciirrespond hiUi the heart 
cannot lie assnined without lalionr, nor continned 
withont pain; tiie motive to relinquish them must, 
llieielore, soon preponderate. IIawkk.swortu. 

TO OVERBEAR, BEAR DOWN, OVER¬ 
POWER, OVERWHELM, SUBDUE. 

To OVERBEAR is to bear one’s 
self over another, that is, to make an¬ 
other bear one’s weight; to BEAR 
DOWN is literally to bring down by 
bearing upon ; to OVERPOWER is to 
get the power o\er an object; to OVER¬ 
WHELM, from whelm or wheels signi¬ 
fies to turn (juite round as well as over; 
to SUBDUE (r. To conquer) is literally 
to bring or put underneath. A man 
(werbears by carrying himself higher 
than ethers, and putting to silence those 
who might claim an equality with him; 
an overbearing demeanour is most con¬ 
spicuous in narrow circles, where an in¬ 
dividual, from certain casual advantages, 
affects a sujieriority over the members 


of the same community. To bear down 
is an act of greater violence: one bears 
down opposition ; it is properly the op¬ 
posing force to force until one side 
yields, as when one party bears another 
down. Overpowe'^^ as the term implies, 
belongs to the exercise of power which 
may be cither physical or moral: one 
may be overpowered by another, w ho in 
a struggle gets one into liis power; or 
one may be overpowered in an argu¬ 
ment, when the argument of one's an¬ 
tagonist is such as to bring one to 
silence. One is overborne., or borne 
down by the exertion of individuals; 
overpowered by the active efforts of in¬ 
dividuals, or by ihe force of circum¬ 
stances; overwhelmed by circumstances 
or things only: overborne by another of 
superior inllucnce; borne down by the 
force of his attack; overpowered by 
numbers, by entreaties, by looks, and 
the like; and overwhelmed h\ the tor¬ 
rent of words, or the impetuosity of the 
attack. 

I'l'iwdiii}; on t)n‘ l.ist ihe first inipid 

Till t/iv)6orrte wuh wei}{tit llie C\piiuns ft-ll. 

Dkydek. 

Tho ri'sidup were so dinordered as lliey could not 
conseniently fif'lit or fly, and not only jii'<tled 
and bore down one .mutiiei, l>ut in their conl'nstfd 
tuiubluig back, brake a jiart of the avunt•^nard 

IIaywarp. 

After the death of Crassus, I’ompey found himself 
outwitted by Cdcsar, he broke with him, ovtr- 
powered him in the Hunite. and caused manv unjust 
deciees to puss iiKainst him. Dkyuen 

What at;e is this w here honest men 
liaced at itie helm, 

A sea of some tuul moiitli or pen 

Shall overwhelm f B. .Tokson. 

Oveipower and overwhelm denote a 
partial superiority ; subdue denotes that 
w'hich is permanent and positive: we 
may otv77)ow’cror overwhelmiot a time, 
or to a certain degree ; but to subdue is 
to get an entire and lasting superiority. 
Overpower and overwhelm are said of 
what passes between persons nearly on 
a level; but subdue is said of those who 
are, or may bo, reduced to a low’ state of 
inferiority: iiidit iduals or armies are 
ovnpowered or oi'crwhelmed; indivi¬ 
duals or nations are subdued. 

Nothin;' could h.ive suhdurd n.ituie 
To such a luwiicss, hut his uiikiud daughter. 

Shakspeark. 

In the moral or extended ap]dication, 
overbear and bear down both imply 
force or violence, but the latter even 
more than the former: one passion may 
be said to overbear another, or to over¬ 
bear reason. Whatever bears iown 
carries all before it 
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Tlw duly of fear, like that ot other passions, is 
not to overojar reason, hut to ussint it. Johnson. 

Cuntentioii, like a linrso 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him. Shaksfxaub. 

To overpower^ overwhelm, and sub- 
due, are likewise applied to the moral 
feelinjils, as well as to tlie external re¬ 
lations of things: but the two former are 
the effects of external circumstances; 
the latter follows from the exercise of 
the reasoning powers: the tender feel¬ 
ings are overpowered; the mind is 
overwhelmed with painful feelings; the 
unruly passions are aubduedhy the force 
of religious contemplation: a person 
may be so overpowered on seeing a 
dying friend, as to be unable to speak; 
a person may be so overwhelmed with 
grief, upon the death of a near and dear 
relative, as to be unable to attend to his 
ordinary avocations; the passion of 
anger has been so completely subdued 
by the influence of religion on the heart, 
that instances have been known of the 
most irascible tempers being converted 
into the most mild and forbearing. 

AM colouis that are more luminous (than green) 
overpoirer and dissipate the animal spirits which ai« 
employed ill sight. Ani^isuN. 

Such iniplciueuts of mi<>chicf us shall dash 
'J'o jiieccs, uiid overwhelm w liatever stands 
All verse. Mii.ton. 

For whnt nMiiU 

Valour nr strength, though matchless, ipudl'd with 
paiii. 

Which .ill subdues r Mii.tuv. 


TO OVERFLOW, INUNDATE, 
DELUC3E. 

What OVERFLOWS simply 
over; what INUNDATES (from in 
and unda a wave) Jlows into; what 
DELUGES (from diluo) washes away. 
The term overflow bespeaks abun* 
dance; whatever exceeds the measure 
of contents vao'sX.flow over, because it is 
more than can be held: to inundate 
bespeaks not only abundance, hut vehe¬ 
mence; when it inundates it flows in 
faster than is desired, it fills to an in¬ 
convenient height: to deluge bespeaks 
impetuosity ; a deluge irresistibly carries 
away all before it. This explanation of 
these terms in their proper sense will 
illustrate their improper application: 
the heart is said to overflow w'ith joy, 
with grief, with bitterness, and the like, 
in order to denote the superabundance 
of the thing; a country is said to be 
inundeded by swarms of inhabitants. 


when speaking of numbers who intrude 
themselves to the annoyant^e of the 
natives ; the town is said to be delugea 
with publications of difterent kinds, 
when they appear in such profusion and 
in such quick succession as to supersede 
others of more value. 

1 am too full of you, not to ovtrjlow upon thoue 1 
coiiveise with. I’oc*. 

There wn» such an inundation of speakers, ynnti^ 
spi'iikcrs in cveiy sciiw' t>l‘ ibc wonl, that neither 
my liOrd (iermaiue, nor myself, could find room for 
a single word. (>i»bon. 

To all those who did not wish to deluge their 
coiiutiy in blood, the iicceptiugof Ktug Uilliutn was 
an act of necessity. IIubkk. 


TO OVERRULE, SUPERSEDE. 

To OVERRULE is literally to get 
the sii])eriority of rule ; and to SUPER¬ 
SEDE is to get the upper or superior 
seat; but the former is employed only 
as the act of persons ; the hitter is ap¬ 
plied to things as the agents ; a man 
may be t/veri'ided in his domestic go¬ 
vernment, or he may be overruled in a 
public assembly, or he may be overruled 
in the cabinet; large works in general 
mper&ede the necessity ol' smaller ones, 
by containing that which is superior 
both in quantity and quality. 

\Vhi*ii faiicv bej^tns to be orerruleti by renooii, tmd 
correrteil by expel a* ace, the inoHt uitlul l.ile iiimeit 
but hole cuiioaly. JoHNsov 

Christoval reertied a conimissiunempowet iti^ hint 
to sui»cri<de Coites. Uunt ktm.),n. 

OVERSPREAD, OVERRUN, RAVAGE. 

ToOVERSPREADsignifies simply 
to cover the wholt* surface of a hody; 
but to OVERRUN is a mode of spread¬ 
ing, namely, by running; things in 
general, therefore, are said to overspread 
which admit of extension ; nothing can 
be said to overrun but what literally or 
figuratively runs: the face is overspread 
with spots; the ground is overrun with 
weeds. To overrun and to RAVAGE 
are both employed to imply the active 
and extended destruction of an enemy ; 
but the former expresses more than the 
latter: a small body may ravage in 
particular parts; but immense numbers 
are said to overrun, as they run into 
every part: the Barbarians overran all 
Europe, and settled in different coun¬ 
tries ; detachments are sent out to ravage 
the counti y or neighbourhood. 

The stnini oflmil and fire, with the darkneHii that 
ororsjrri nd the l.ind for ihiec day », arc dctwrilH'd w ilh 
great strength. AonmoN. 

Most despfitic governments are imlurally otiermn 
'With iguoiaui'c aud barbaiily. AddisoV 
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W/ille Herod was absent, the thieves of Trncho- 
lavayed with their deprcMlntioiis nil the parts of 
Judea and (joDlu-S^riu tliut luy within their reueh. 

Pkiukaux. 


TO OVKKTURN, OVERTHROW, SUB¬ 
VERT, INV.ERT, REVERSE. 

To OVERTURN is simply to turn 
over, which may be more or less gradual; 
but to OVERTHROW is to throw 
over, which will bo more or less violent. 
To oi^erlurn is to turn a thing either 
with its side or its bottom upward ; but 
to SUBVERT is to turn that under 
which should be upward: to RE VE K SE 
is to turn that before which should he 
behind; and to INVERT is to place 
that on its head which should rest on 
its feet. These terras differ accordingly 
in theiji- application and circumstances : 
things arc overturned by contrivance 
and gradual means; infidels attempt to 
overturn Christianity by the arts of 
ridicule and falsehood: governments 
are overthrown by violence. To 
turn is said of small matters; to subvert 
only of national or large coiieorns : do¬ 
mestic economy may be overturned; 
religious or political establishments may 
ho subverted: tliat may be overturned 
which is simjily set up ; that \%subverivd 
which has been established; an assertion 
may be overtiumed ; the best saiu tioned 
principles may by artifice be subverted. 

To overturn^ overthrow, and subvert^ 
generally involve the destruction of the 
thing so overturned, overthrown, orsub^ 
verted, or at least renders it for the time 
Useless, and are, therefore, mostly un¬ 
allowed acts; but reverse and invert, 
which have a more particular applica¬ 
tion, have a less specific character of 
propriety: we may reverse a proposition 
by taking the negative instead of the 
ulllrmative; a decree may be reversed 
so as to render it nugatory ; but both 
of these acts may he right or wrong, 
according to circumstances: likewise, 
the order of particular things may be 
inverted to suit the convenience of par¬ 
ties ; hut the order of society cannot be 
inverted without subverting all the 
principles on which civil society is built. 

All ni;e is rip’niuKT in revolviii(; fate, 

VVheu Truy sltall overturn the (Irecian state. 

JPRYPKIf. 

Thus prudes, by churucters o'erthrown, 

ImuKiao that tliry raise their uw u. Gat. 

Others, frutn pulilic spirit, luluiuieil to prevent a 
civil war, w’ftu h, wliutever piirtv hliuuUl pievail, must 
shake, aud iubveit, the Spanish power. 

Kolit.HTSU.V. 


Our anreslors aflected a certain jximp of style, and 
Ihis afloclsition, 1 8Us[iect was the true cause of 
their so frecpiently inverting the natural order oi 
their w'ords, especiiilly in poetry. Tybbwhitt. 

lie who walks not upri^iitly has neither from the 
presiimptiou of God’s mercy referring the decree ol 
tils justice, nor from his own pur|H>bes of a future 
re}ientance, any sure ground to set his fool upon. 

South. 


TO OVERWHELM, CRUSH. 

To OVERWHELM (w. To overbear) 
is to cover with a heavy body, so that 
one should sink under it: to CRUSH 
is to destroy the consistency of a thing 
by violent pressure: a thing may be 
crushed by being overwhelmed, but it 
may bo overwhelmed without being 
crushed; and it may be crushed without 
being overwhelmed: the girl Tarpeia, 
who betrayed the Capitoline hill to the 
Sabines, is said to have heun oiyer- 
U'helm*'d with their arms, by wbirh she 
was crushed to death: when many per¬ 
sons fall on one, he may be overwhelmed 
but not necessarily crushed: when a 
waggon goes over a body, it may be 
crushed, but not overwhelmed. 

not the political metaphy.sics of Jacobins 
break piisoD, to burst like n Le\aiiter, to sweep the 
euitli with tlieir hiiiriiMue, and to break up the 
touiitaius of the great deep U) overwhelm us. IJi'hkk, 

Melt his cold heart, and wuke dead nature in him. 
Crui/i huu lu lh> anus. Utway. 


TO OUTLIVE, SURVIVE. 

To OUTLIVE is literally to live out 
the life of another, to live longer: to 
SURVIVE, in French eurvivre, is to 
live beyond any given jieruxl; tlie former 
is empioted to express the eomparison 
between two lives ; the latter to denote 
a protracted existence beyond any given 
term: one person is said properly to 
outlh'e another who enjoys a longer 
life; but we speak of surviving persons 
or things, in an indefinite or unqualified 
manner : it is not a peculiar blessing to 
outlive all our nearest relatives and 
friends; no man can be happy in sur* 
viving his honour. 

A man never outhves his conscience, and that for 
this cause only he cannot outlive liimself. SoUTM. 

Those that suivive let Rome reward with love. 

SBAKArCARX. 

OUTW.\RD, KXTERII.\L, EXTERIOR. 

OUTWARD, or inclined to the out. 
after the manner of the out, indefinitely 
describes the situation ; EXTERNAL, 
from the Latin externus and extra, is 
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more definite in its sense* since it is 
employed only in regard to such objects 
as are conceived to be independent of 
man as a thinking being; hence* we 
may speak of ihe outward part of a 
building* of a board* of a table, a \)ox* 
and the like; but of external objects 
acting on the mind, or of an external 
agency. EXTERlOll is still more 
definite than either, as it expresses a 
higher deuirce of the outward or ex¬ 
ternal; the former being in the com¬ 
parative, and the two latter in the positive 
degree: when we speak of anything 
which has two coats, it is usual to desig¬ 
nate the outermost by the name of the 
exterior ; when we speak simply of the 
surface, without reference to atn thing 
behind, it is denominated external: as 
the exterior coat of a walnut, or the 
external surface of things. In the 
moral application, the external or out- 
trard is that which comes* simply to the 
view ; but the exterior is that which is 
prominent, and which consequently may 
conceal something: a man may some¬ 
times neglect the outside^ who is alto¬ 
gether mindful of the in : a man with a 
pleasing exterior w'ill sometimes gain 
more friends tlian he who has more solid 
merit. 

And thoiii'h my outtvnrd 8tat<‘ misfortune iiath 
Depress'd thus Iuh, tt uautiot reach m> faith 

Dkkhah 

The controversy about the reality of external eiils 
is DOW ai ail end. Johnsok. 

But wiitMi a monarch sins, it should bt* secret* 

To^ keep extrrmr show of sanctity, 

Mamttuu respect, uiid cover had cxaiiiplc. UKVUi>if. 


P. 


PACE, STEP. 

PACE, in French/?««* Latin 
comes from the Hebrew pashut to pass, 
and signifies the act of passing, or the 
ground passed o\er. STEP, which 
comes through the medium of the 
northern languages, fioin the same 
Botirce as the Greek to tread, 

signifies the act of stej/ping, or the 
ground stepped over. 

As respects the act, the pace expresses 
the general manner of ])assing on, or 
moving the body ; the ittep implies the 
manner of setting or extending the foot: 
the pace is distinguished by being either 
a walk or a run; and in regard to 


horses a trot or a gallop: the step's 
distinguished by being long or short, 
to the right or left, forward or backward. 
The same pace may be modified so as 
to be more or less easy, more or less 
quick; the step may vary as it is light 
or heavy, graceful or ungraceful, long or 
short: we may go a slow pare with long 
steps^ or we may go a quick pace willi 
short stejhH: a slow pace is best suited 
to the solemnity of a funeral; a long 
step must be taken by soldiers in a slow 
march. 

Tivmorrow, ti>-mori<»w, and tu-morrow, 

Civepn lu a ^t<•ulltl^' pace trora day to day. 

SWvKftPEAKE. 

firucw was in all h»»r stepK, tumiiMi in Iwti eye. 

Ill every yestuii* digiiii j iiml luve. Mii.ton. 

As respects the space passed or 
stej)ped over, the pace is a measured 
distance, ibnueil by a long sfjp; the 
step, on the other hand, is indefinitely 
employed for any space stepped over, 
hut particubirly that ordinary space 
\ihrch one steps over without an eltbrt: 
a thonsaiid paces was the Homan mea¬ 
surement for a mile; a stej) or two de¬ 
signates almost the shortest possible 
distance. 

PAIN, PANG, AGONY, ANGUISH, 

PAIN, in Saxon pm, German pein^ 
&c., is connected with the l^tin pwna, 
and the Greek Troier} punishment, rovoc 
labour, and TTfro/mi to be poor or iti 
trouble. PANG is but a variation of 
pain. AGONY comes from the Greek 
ayojviXto to struggle or contend, signify¬ 
ing the labour or pain of a struggle. 
ANGUISH, from the Laiin ango, c > 11 - 
tracted from and a^o, to act against, 
or in direct opposition to, signifies the 
pain arising from severe pressure. 

Pain, which expresses tlie feeling 
that is most rejnignant to the nature of 
all sensible beings, is here the generic, 
and the rest specific terms: jmin and 
agony are applied indiscrirniiiately to 
what is physical and mental; pang and 
anguish mostly resfiect that whhdi is 
mental: pain signifies either an indi¬ 
vidual feeling or a permanent state; 
pang is only a particular feeling : agony 
IS suiiietirnesemployed for the individual 
feeling, but more commonly for tho 
state; anguish is always employed for the 
state. Pain is indefinite with regard to 
the degree; it may rise to the highest, 
or sink to the lowe.st possible degree ; 
the rest are positively high degrees of 
pain: the pang is a sharp pittn the 
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a^omj is a severe and permanent pain: 
tlie anguish is an overM'helming pain, 

Wi* shuuld pasB on from crime to crime .ice Hess 
end rcnioisciesB, ifniiscry did nut Htuud in our way, 
and our own pains admonish us of our folly. 

Johnson. 

What panffs the tender breast of Dido tore. Dktokm. 

Thou shalt iH'huld him Hlieirh'd in all the agonies 
Of u tdimcntiui' and a shameful <h:ath. Otwat. 

Are these tlie p.iriin^^ pangs which nature feela, 

W Ik ti uiiguu/t rutiiis the heartstritit's? Rowe. 

TO TAINT, DKPICT. 

PAINT and DEPICT both come 
from tlie Latin pingo to represent forms 
and fierures: as a verb, to is ctn- 

])lo\ ed eithc'r literally to represent fijrures 
on jtaper, or to represent circumstances 
and events by means of words ; to (b^pict 
is Used only in tins latter sense, but the 
foiiner worii expresses a jfreater exercise 
of the iiiia^riiiation than the latter : it is 
the art of the ptiet to patnl nature in 
lively colors; it is the art of the histo¬ 
rian or narrator to depict a real scene of 
misery in sluonj' cobirs. 

Vtiit whu cull /mint the lover, ns tic sUkkI 
riCH’M hy ^ou•r^* !ini)i4»*iu« iit, )ultlu^ life, 

S|H*vi liless, aud tix’d lu ull ths death of woe. 

T.homson. 

VMu'u tho dislr.witions-lif a tumuli arc seuMbly 
dfptftrd, ever) olyect and .*very oceuriciiK <• uiu ki 
presented to your viua. that while you re.id, you 
seem indeed to see them. Fn.ioN. 

A.h nouns, painting rather describes 
the action or operation, and picture the 
result. When we speak ofa f?oo<l paint- 
im;, we think particularly of its execution 
as to drapery, disposition of colors, and 
the like; but when we speak of a fine 
picture, we refer imme<liately to the 
object represented, and the impression 
vv Inch It IS capable of producin'^ on the 
behobler: paintings are confined either 

oW-paintings ax paintings in c^)lors: 
but every drawing, whether in pencil, 
in crayons, or in India ink, may produce 
a picture; and we have likewise 7 
in embroidery, in lapestiy, and 

pictures in Mosaic. 

The painting is utmost the natural man. 

He IS hut outside. Siiak^pkauc. 

A picturt is a i>oom without words. Aduiskm. 

Painting is employed only in tlie 
proper sense; picture is often used 
figuratively: old paintings derive a 
value from tho master by whom they 
were executed; a well regulated family, 
bound together by the ties of affection, 
presents the truest picture of human 
nappiness 


I do not know of any paintings, bud or giKul, which 
{iruductf the same effect as a ikjuiti. Hukkk 

Vision is jierformed liy having a picture, formed 
hy the rays of liglit, reflected from an object on the 
retiua of the eye. hvasts 

PALATE, TASTE. 

PALATE, in Latin palatum, comes 
either from the Greek -jraw to eat, or, 
whicli i.s more probable, from the Etrus¬ 
can \\im\ farlantum, signifying the roof 
or arcli t>f heaven, or, by an extended 
application, the roof of the mouth. 
TASTE comes from the German tasten 
to touch lightly, because the sense of 
taste requires but the slightest touch to 
excite it. 

Palate in an improper sense, em¬ 
ployed for tade, because it is the seat of 
taste; but taste is never einplojcd for 
palate: a person is said to have a nice 
jMi/ale when he is nice in what he eats 
or drinks: but his taste extends to all 
matters of sense, as well as those w'hieh 
are intellectual. A man of taste, or of 
a nice taste, conveys much more as a 
characteristic, than a man of a nice 
palate: the former is said only in a 
good sense ; but the latter is particularly 
applicable to tlie epicure. 

No fi iiit our palate cuiirU, or flow'r our smell. 

Jfntns. 

In molt* cxallcd joys to fix our taste, 

Aud wean us fiiuu ilelights tl.ut cannot last. 

Jemtnsl 

PALE, PALLID, WAN. 

PALE, in Frenchpo/i?,and PALLID, 
in Latin pallidas, both come from pulleo 
to turn pate, which probably comes from 
the Greek naWwut to make white, and 
that from 7 r«X»; Hour. WAN is con 
nected with irant and wane, signifying 
in general a deficiency or a losing 
color. 

Pall id rises upon pale, and wan upon 
ptillid: the absence of color in any 
degree, w’here color is a requisite qua- 
litv, constitutes paleness; but pallidness 
is an c.xcess of paleness, and wan is an 
unusual degree oipallidness : paleness 
in the countenance may be temporary; 
but pallidness and wanness are ficrma- 
neiit; fear, or any sudden emotion, 
may produce paleness; but protractetl 
sickness, hunger, and fatigue, bring on 
pallidness; and, when these calamities 
are combined and heightened by everv 
aggravation, they may produce that 
which is t^ccuUarly termed leanness* 
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Now morn, her lamp paU: glimmeiitic on the liffht. 
ScaiUer’U hefoie her siiii reliiiilaiit ni^ht. Fakcon^h 

Her KpirUs faint, 

Her cheeks nssiime ii pallid tint Annisoir. 

And witli tliem coniea u third with reii'u! itoinp. 

But faded sjdeuduiir wau Mil ton. 

TO TALPITATE, FLUTTER, PANT, 
GASP. 

PALPITATE, in Latin palpitatus, 
from palpito, is a frequentative of the 
Greek 7ra\\<»> to vibrate. FLUTTER 
is a frequentative of lly, signifying to 
fly backward and forward in an agitated 
manner. PANT, probably derived from 
pent, and the Latin pendo to hang in a 
state of suspense, so as not to be able 
to move backward or forward, as is the 
case with the breath when one pants. 
GASP is a variation of gape, which is 
the ordinary aceompaniiuent in the ac¬ 
tion of gasping. 

These terms agree in a particular 
manner, as they respect the irregular 
action of the heart or lungs: the two 
former are said of the heart; and the 
two latter of the lungs or breath; to 
palpitate expresses that which i.s strong; 
it is a strong beating of the blood 
against the vessels of ihe heart: to 
flutter expresses that which is rapid ; it 
is a violent and alternate motion of the 
blood backward and forward; fear and 
sustwnse produce mmmoxiXy palpitation, 
but joy and hope produce a fluttering . 
panting is, with regard to the breath, 
what palpitating is with regard to the 
lieart; panting is occasione<l by the 
inflated state of the respiratory organs 
which renders this palpitating neces¬ 
sary : gasping differs from the former, 
inasmuch as it denotes a direct stoppage 
of the breath; a cessation of action in 
the respiratory organs. 

No plaji have oftemT filled Ihe eyes with fears 
and the breast with palpitutiun, than thuta* which are 
variegated with interludes of mirth. JuhN'ON. 

Slie spriiig>i alua, with eletaled pride. 

Above the laiittlitig mass of low desires. 

That bind ihejiultmiig ciowtL Thomson. 

All nature fades extinct, and she alone, 

Heard, felt, and seen, possesses e^ery thoui'ht. 

Fills «\cry tieiise, ond pants in every \eiii TuoMtHiN. 

Had not the soul this outlet to the skies. 

In this >ust \essul of the universe. 

How should we gasp, as in an empty \oid f Youvo 

PARABLE, ALLEGORY. 

Both these terms imply a veiled 
mode of speech, which serves more or 
less to conceal the main object of the 
iiseour&e by presenting it under the 


appearance of something else, which 
accords with it in most of the particu¬ 
lars: the PARABLE, in French paro- 
bole, Greek xapa/3oXr/ from irapa(3a\\ia, 
signifying what is thrown out or .set 
before one, in lieu of something which it 
resembles, is mosth employed lor moral 
purposes ; the ALLEGORY iv. Figure) 
in describing historical events. The 
parable substitutes some other subject 
or agent, who is represented under a 
character that is suitable to the one 
referred to. In the allegory are intro 
duced strange and arbitrary persons it. 
the place of the real personages, or 
imaginary characteristics, and circum¬ 
stances are ascribed to real i>ersons. 
The parable is principally employed in 
the sacred writings; the allegory forma 
a grand feature in the productions of 
the eastern nations. 

WImt is thy fulsonif* pnrnhlc to me. 

My body ii» from all uiiteadeg free ? Dryokn, 

Neither must we draw out our allegory tix> loiij,', 
lest cither we make ourselveti obsuure or tall lutu 
atfectatioD which is childish. B. Junmin. 

PART, DIVISION, PORTION, SHARE. 

PART, in Latin pars, from the Ilt^- 
brew peresh to divide, is a term not only 
of more general use, but of more com¬ 
prehensive meaning than DIVISION 
(I?. To divide)’, it is always employed 
for the thing divided, hut division may 
he either emplojed for the act oi’divid¬ 
ing, or the tiling that is divided: hoi 
in all cases the word division has alwaj s 
a reference to some action, and the agent 
by whom it has been pcrfornied; 
whereas part, which is perfectly ab¬ 
stract, has altogether lost this idea. 
We always speak of the part as opposed 
to the whole, but of the division as it 
has been made of the whole. A part is 
formed of itself by accident, or made by 
design; a division is always the effect 
of design : a part is indefinite as to its 
quantity or nature, it may bo large or 
small, round or square, of any dimension, 
of any form, of any size, or of any cha¬ 
racter ; but a division is always regu¬ 
lated by some certain principles, it 
depends upon the circumstances of the 
divider and tiling to be divide. A 
page, a line, or a word, is the part of 
any book; hut the books, chapters, 
sections, and paragraphs, arc the divi¬ 
sions of the book. Slones, wood, water 
air, anti the like, are parts of the world 
fire, air, euiTh, iiiul water, are physical 
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divisions of the ^lobe; continents, seas, 
rivers, rnountiiins, and the like, are 
geof^raphical divisions, under whicdi are 
likewise included its political divisions 
into countries, kingdoms, &c. 

littlf haughty ignorance pn)n‘iiince 
Hh works unwise, of which llie sinaUest parf 
J^xceetU tliu narrow vision of her tnmd. Tuomsok. 

A division (in a discourse) siionld be natural and 
Minple. llLAiK. 

A part may he detached from the 
wliolc; a division is always conceived 
of in connexion with the whole: POR¬ 
TION, in Latin y)or/?o, is supposed to 
he changed from partio, which comes 
from partinr to distribute, and originally 
from peresh, as the word part; and 
SHAKE, in Saxon sri/ran to di\ide, 
German srhnrrn to sheer, m all proba¬ 
bility from tlie Hebrew karah to break 
in pieces, arc parlicular species of dim- 
.vio«.y, which are said of such matters as 
are assignable to individuals: portion 
respects individuals without any dis¬ 
tinction : share respects individuals spe¬ 
cially referred to. The portion of hap¬ 
piness which falls to etery man's lot is 
more equal than is generally supposed: 
the share which partners have in the 
profits of any undertaking depends upon 
the sum which each lias contributed 
towards its completion. The portion 
is that which simply comes to any one; 
but the share is that which belongs to 
him by a certain right. Aceoiding to 
the ancient eustoins of Noriuaud\, the 
daughters could have no more than a 
third pftrt of the property for their share, 
winch was divided in equal be¬ 

tween them. 

'I'hv j u-H i»f g«Mi’roii» wine, Arrsti'i’ gift, 
lit* M't .iliroacli, ant) U»r the feast jirejiatM, 

In equal purftuns \\ itli the \eti'suQ shtir\L Dhtdkx. 
1 he moiiurrli. uu whom fertile ^lile b«*si<iw« 

AU which tiial ({TaU'i'ul eurlii cau bear. 

Deceit e:» himself, if he 8ii|i|i<i8<* 

That inure than tins full* to his sliare. Covruzi. 

PART, PIECE, PATCH. 

PART (r. Part) in its strict sense 
is taken in connexion with the whole; 
PIECE, in French piece, in Hebrew 
pas to diminish, signifying the thin"; in 
Its diminished form, that whicli is less 
than a whole, is the part detached from 
the whole ; and the PATCH, which 
is a variation of piece, is lliat piece 
wliich i> dh'jlinguished from others. 

Things may be divided intoyxi/’/xwith¬ 
out an\ express separation ; but when 
dixidod into pieces they are actually cut 
asundt.r. Hence we may speak of a 


loaf as divided into twelve paits when 
it is conceived only to be so ; and dixided 
into twelvewhen it is really so. 
On this ground, we talk of the parts of 
a country, but not of the pieces; and of 
VLjdeceoi land, not upart of land; so 
likewise letters are said to be the com¬ 
ponent parts of a word, but the half or 
the quarter of any given letter is called 
2 i piece. The chapters, the pages, the 
lines, &c. are the various parts of a 
book; certain passages or (quantities 
drawn from the book are called pieces : 
the parts of matter may be infinitely 
decomposed; various bodies may be 
formed out of so ductile a piece of 
matter as clay. The piece is that which 
may sometimes serve as a whole; hut 
the patrh is that which is alw'ays broken 
and disjointed, a something imperfect: 
many things may be formed out of a 
piece; but the patch only serves to fill 
up a chasm. 

I unt]<‘rstan(l liuth tlipse sideH to bo not only rc- 
turnsi but parts of the frnDl. llAruy. 

Tlioho k‘sM*r rucks or giVtit bulky atoned, tlmt lie 
si'atUTod III the s«‘<i or ii|>un tlie land, .ire the} lud 
iii.iuile*it h.igm«‘uls amt pacts ol the«.e grtMler 
tllasM.*!. ? JiUK.Nir. 

It h.ith been much feuieil by tlie great critic 
Li|t<«iiis. U*st Hume more im|K)liti(‘hand hath sewed 
mull} pahhes of b.ise cloth into that iicli well, .is hiH 
uw'u mcta}))iur expresses it. SKMihN. 

TO PARTAKE, PARTICIPATE, SHARE. 

PARTAKE and PARTICIPATE, 
the one English, and the other Latin, 
signify literally to take a part in a 
thing, and may be applied either in the 
sense of having apart m more than one 
object at the same lime, or to have a 
part with others in the same object. In 
the first sense partake is the more fa¬ 
miliar and ordinary expression, as a 
body may be said to partake of tlie 
essence of a salt and an acid. Par¬ 
ticipate is also used in the same sense, 
sometimes in poetry. 

Thii {lassion may partake of th« nature of tlmsa 
which regard wlf |»«*M-rvulion. Ritkkb. 

Oiir God. when heuv’ii and earth he did create. 
Form'd man. w ho should ol Lioth purtiapate. 

Denhau. 

In the sense of having a part with 
others in the same object, to partake is 
a selfish action, to participate is either 
a selfish or benevolent action: we par 
take of that which pleases oursehes, 
xve participate in that which pleases 
others, or in their pleasures. 

Puriiu, go in :iwhile, 

.\nd by and-bv thy luisom shuU pustake 

The Nccrei!, ol Ml} he.irl. ShrArsPEAiii. 
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Of ffll(iwshi|> I KDi'nk. 

Such us I seek fit to participate all rutionai tlali^'hts 
VVlicreia the brute cauuot be humau cousort. 

M II-TtiM. 

To partake is tlie act of taking or 
getting a thing to one* s-sclf; to SHARE 
U the act of having a title to a share^ 
or being in the habit of receiving a 
share ; we may, therefore, partake of a 
thing without sharing it, and share it 
without partaking. We partake of 
tilings nioistly through the inediuni of 
the senses: whatever, therefore, wc take 
a part in, whether gratuitously or 
casually, that we may be said io par¬ 
take o( ; in this manner we partake of an 
entertainment without sharing it: on 
the other hand, we share things that 
promise to be of advantage or profit, and 
what we is what we claim ; in this 
manner we share a sum of money which 
has been left to us in common with 
others. 

All olse of natiirr'a ronitnon fitft partake, 
l*iihH|i|iy Dulo wu!i uluiK* awake. IlKiocrr. 

Avoiding love, I had not found di^ipair, 

But shar'd witb su\u^« beatttH ilu! common air 

I>KYDrK. 

PARTICULMl, SING! L.\R, ODD, EC¬ 
CENTRIC, STRANGE. 

PARTICUr.AR. in French particu- 
U(*T^ Latin parttrularis, i’rom pnrtiruta 
a particle, .signifies belonging to a par¬ 
ticle or aver) small part. SlNfJULAR, 
in French singuHer^ Latin suigu- 
laris from sing ulus every one, very 
probably comes from the Hebrew 
igeJet, peculium. or private, ODD, 
in Swedish without an equal, signifies 
literally unmatched (v. Odd). ECc KN- 
TRIC, from ex ami centre^ sigiufic.s out 
of the centre or direct line. STRANGE, 
in French Hrange^ l.ditin extruy and 
Greek tK out of, signifies out of some 
other part, or not belonging to this 
part. 

All these terms are employed either 
as characteristics of persons or things. 
What is particular belongs to some 
small particle or {xiint to which it is 
confined ; what is singular is singhy or 
the only one of its kind; what is mid is 
without an eciual or anything with 
which it is fit to pair; what is eccentric 
is not to be brought within any rule or 
estimate, it deviates to the right and 
the left; what is strange is different 
from that which one is accustomed to 
see, it does not admit of comparison or 
assiiiiilutiun. A person is particular as 


it respects himself; he is singular as it 
respects others ; he is jmrticular in his 
liabits or modes of action ; he h singular 
in that which is about him; we may be 
particular or singular in our dress; in 
the former case we study the minute 
points of our dress to please ourselves ; 
in the latter case we adopt a mode of 
dress that distinguishes us from all 
others. 

There b such k fsirtirulaiiti/ for ever afTi'Oted l.y 
Kroiil beautU**!, that they nrr eScumlwitsd with llx'ir 
cliHrnui in all they say or do. lIuaiiKs. 

Singularity is only t icious, as it makes men art 
contrary to reason. AntUMiN. 

One is odd, eccentric, and stranine, 
more us it respects estahll^he(l niii(le.*», 
forms, and rules, than individual cir¬ 
cumstances: a ptM'son IS ot/r/when hts 
ut'tious or his words liear no rc.^enihluiice 
to that of others; he is ecrctitric if he 
irregularly departs from tiie cusluiiiary 
inodes of pnxreeding; he is struriiic 
wdien that which he docs makes him 
new or unknown to those who arc ahont 
him. Particularity and singularity 
are not alwa) s taken in a had sense; 
oddness, eccentricity, and strangeness 
are never taken in a good one. A jkt- 
son ought to he particular in the 
choice of his scwict^', his amusements 
his books, and the like; he ought to 1><» 
singular in virtue, when vice is unfor¬ 
tunately prevalent: but particularity 
becomes ndieuious when it rc^ptH•^.s 
trifles; and singularity beeon)e.s cul¬ 
pable when it is not warranU*d b\ the 
most imperious necessity. As oitdness, 
eccentruity, and strangeness, coiisisi in 
the violation of good order, of the decen¬ 
cies of human life, or ibe more impor¬ 
tant points of moral duty, they cun 
never be jusiifiable and are often un¬ 
pardonable. An odd man whom no one 
can ass<K!iatc with, and who likes to 
associate with no one, is an outcast by 
nature, and a burden to the socieiv 
which is troubled w itb his presence. A n 
eccentric character, wlio distinguishes 
him.self by iiuthiiig but the breach of 
every established rule, is a being w ho 
deserves nothing but ridicule or the 
more serious treatment of ceusurc or 
rebuke. A strange person, who makes 
himself a stranger among those to 
whom he is bound by the closest ties, is 
a being as unfortunate as he is worth¬ 
less. 

Kwo partintiarilieM Mirre heenmins in him, »» he 
lui)l 11 nalural vaw, that immetiialaly adoptvcl, nucl 
auvcU them fruni the uhr of »tlb*.ttttioii. 

Loan Obvuwo 
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So proud. I nm no 

So imnud<int i own no knavo. 

So odd, my country’ll ruin ni.ikcK me ^ravc. I'oer. 

Tii.it acaip. though eccmhic obeervcr UuiiumMu, 
hail jHTccivcilAiat, to Mtrike and intercut t .e puhliek, 
the niarvelloiiH must Iw pnaluced. Huuicr. 

A utrnnge proud return you may think I ni.iku 
you, niiidam, wlieu I tidl you it is not from eveiy- 
body I would he thus oldiged. Suckliko. 

When applied to chararterize inani¬ 
mate ohjeels, they arc mostly used in an 
indifterent, hut sometime'^ m a bad 
soiim;: the term parttcufur serves to 
diTine or sjUM irv, it opposed to the 
jreneral or iiidefiinte ; a jKir icuf'ir '!ay 
or hour, a parti<'ular ease, a partirulttr 
person, ate exjtressious which coMfine 
one’s attention to one precise o!»|cc( m 
distinction from the rest; sin*:ulai\ like 
the word purf-iru/ar, marks hut one 
object, and that which isclearlv poiiitcil 
out in distinction IVoin the rest; hut thI«^ 
term dilFcrs from the former, inasmuch 
as the partv'ular is said onl\ of tliat 
which on* has arhitranU made j.ir~ 
ticufnr, hut the .\nt^u/ur is so tr nn its 
own properties: tlius a jdacc h p»:r- 
/iru/ar \vln.‘ti vve iK upon it. ami m.i.'k 
it out in ail} manner so tiiat it in.i} he 
known from otlicrs; a place is .n///- 
fftJtir if it have an} 1 him; m it»elf win* h 
distinj'uishes it fiom others. ()/J. in 
an indilferent sense, ojip 'mmI to e\en, 
and applied to ohject.s m ;:eueral ; an 
odd number, an odd person, an odd 
txKik, and tlie like: Imt, it is also em- 
|»lo}ed 111 a liad .sens<*, to mark obpcis 
which are totally dis>miil.ir to oihei.s; 
thus aikmI// idea, an tx/d eonce.l. an o</d 
whim, an odd wav, an odd place ICr- 
centric is applied in its proper ^enst• to 
mathematical lines or ciiclcs, which 
have not the same centre, and is never 
emploved m an impiopcr sense . s(ranin\ 
in its prupm* sense, marks that which i> 
unknown or umisiiul, as a jitrun}:;*’ luce, 
u fj^aiie. a place. hut 

m the moral applicalion it is like the 
word odd, and eonvev >. the uufavorahle 
idea of that which is niicummoii and nut 
woith knowing; ; a noise desij;- 

nutes not only that winch has nut been 
licurd before, hut that vvhieli it is not 
desirable to hear; a siranoa place may 
signify not only tliat which we have 
been unaccustomed to see, hut that 
which has ukso much in it that is ubjec- 
tioiiahle. 

ArliitU who prui>om» only tin* imitntHiu ol loicU & 
narUiulnr porwui, without i‘ii*(’t)on of idiMS ha\e 
sufti ulWn mproaHipd lor that oinKsSiii. l’>K\nFM. 

8o Jit7i/;M/ar n niiidu«<.4<i 
Mu«t iu rp 1 cauiku at sttan^c lut lla* etr<'c( 


IlisUry it ttiP great looking-gL^a, thrr.ugh which 
wo may laihold witli aiicontral oyoK, not only the va- 
iiou>« iiptioMhOt patl ngoH. uiidlho oflrl aceidoDtH th.it 
alloiid tiiiii:, but uUo tliscotii tlio dilTorout liumuutK 
ul’fDotj. llowM.i.. 

it it not strange tliat a rau<m;il man should wor- 
shIp au u\ ? Sov i H. 

PAllTICULA 11, INDIVIDUAL. 

PAIITK’ULAR, r. IWuIiar. IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL, in Frein-h indtridufd, 
Latin i/idfridtnift, siLUiifies that which 
cannot he div ided. 

Holli th< sc terms are emploved to e\- 
pri‘'.s one idiject; hut pdj'tiruhir is iiiuidi 
more specific than indirtdua/ : tlie pur- 
tindar confines ns to one object onlv of 
m.inv : imt indiridual ina} hi* said of 
anv one object aniony; many. A parti- 
rutar object cannot be raisunder-'tood 
for any other, while it remains parh- 
r/dur ; hut the indindwd object can 
never he known liom oilier ludiridual 
idijecN, wlnle it remains old} tndinduai. 
I^uitirulur Isa lerm Used in repaid to 
ttidirnitni's. and is ojipused to tn<‘ 
iit*nil : tudtroltud is a lerm used ni le- 
trard to c .llc) ti\cs : and is ojip.i-cd lo 
the whole or that which i.s divisible into 
ji.irts. 

'riiosf yortiu'ir •}),•.* wliirh an* runiinMiih 

know.I by till' I .luu'III r lilt', .in' bli'tiiislu's iii iiiii 
Lugii'h li.igis y 'li’Z'w-.v, 

T.ig.wih-.' ’ll .'.g, I h i,i 
Out *»!’ nn 'I'lf til ilu., li. » I fct my )u iit, 

S'ih>l lull il nil', to ii It !• llo'o by tiiy mUc, 
lli'urflurth ail tiMliff mK.ici* h .ii, Mii.io.v. 

TATIKNUK. l.NDUKANCK, Ul Mt;- 
NATION. 

PATIENCVI applies to any troubles 
t>r pain.s whatever, sin.ill or uical ; RE¬ 
SIGNATION Ks emploved only for 
those of oreul moment, in whieii our 
dearest interests are concerned : jiutirncr, 
when compared with res/i«, 
S'liiievv'liat neitative; it eo^slst^ in the 
ah.staniin;; trom all complaint or indi¬ 
cation ttf what one suffcis: hut rcNiif- 
uation consists in a positive sentiment 
of conformitv to tlie existin'^ circiim- 
sMiiees. he they what they may. There 
am jK'rpetnal iH’Curreiices which are apt 
to harass tlio lemjvcr, unless one re- 
^anls them with patience ; the misfor¬ 
tunes of some men are of so calamitous 
a nature, that if they have not acquired 
the resignation of Christians, they must 
inevitably sink under them. Patience 
applies only to the evils that actually 
hang over us ; but there i.s a resiena- 
tion connected with a firm trust in lh\>- 

2 R 
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vidence which extends its views to fu¬ 
turity, and prepares us for the worst that 
may happen. 

Though the duty of patience and uubjectiun, 
where men Buffer wrongfully, might pubsibly be of 
some force in those times of darkness, yet modern 
('hiistiiiiiily tenches thut then only men are (lotitid 
to BUfler wheu they arc not able to resist. South. 

My mother is in that dispirited slate of retigna- 
tiun which is the offcct of a long life, and the loss of 
w hat is dear to us. Pors. 

As patience lies in the manner and 
temper of sufferinj?, and ENDUR¬ 
ANCE in the act, we may have en^ 
durance and not patience : for we may 
have much to endure and consequently 
endurance: but if we do not endure it 
with an easy mind and without the dis¬ 
turbance of our looks and words, we 
have not patience: on the other hand 
wo may have patience hut not endur^ 
ance: for our patience may be exer¬ 
cised by momentary trilles, which are 
not sufficiently great or lasting to con¬ 
stitute endurance. 

There wus uex’er yet pliilosoiiher 

Thut could endure the touth-achu patiently. 

Shaksv£arx. 


PATIENT, PASSIVE, SUBMISSIVE. 

PATIENT, from the Latin patiens, 
signifies literally suffering, and is ap¬ 
plied to things in general, hut especially 
to what is painful. PASSIVE, from 
the Latin passivus or passus, signifying 
literally suffered or acted upon, applies 
to those matters in which persons have 
to act; he is patient who hears what he 
has to suffer without any expression of 
complaint; he is passive who abstains 
altogether from acting when he might 
act. 

Patient of thirst and toil. 

Son of the desert, 6Tcn the camel levin 
Shoot through his wither'd heart the fiery blast. 

Thumsok. 

Some men have conceited that the soul has no 
knowledge or notion but what is in a panive way 
impressed or delineated upon her from the objects of 
sense. MoitE. 

Patience is a virtue springing from 
principle; passiveness is alwajs in¬ 
voluntary and may he supposed to arise 
from wan of spirit. 

All I could end in with any fcatisfaction wns/wz- 
tience and absliiiviice; and although 1 easily re> 
solwd of the last, yet the first was huid to be luuiid 
in the circumBtiiiicesof my busiueBS us well as ol niy 
health. Tkmvle. 

I know that we arc supposed a dull sluggish race, 
reudeied poMtoe by llnding out situation tuleiable. 

bUHKE. 

Patience is theretorc applicable to 
conscious agents only; passiveness is 


applicable to inanimate objects which do 
not act at all, or at least not adversely. 

For high above the ground 
Their march w is; and the passive air upboie 
Their nimble tread. Miltoh. 

Passive and SUBMISSIVE both 
refer to the will of others; hut passive 
signifies simply not resisting; submis- 
sive signifies positively conforming to 
the will of another. 

Not those alone, who passive ow'n her laws. 

But who, weak rebels, more advance her cause 

Pori 

He. in delight 

Both of her beauty and submisave charniB. 

Smil’d with superior love. Milton 

PEACE, QUIET, CALM, TRANQUIL¬ 
LITY. 

PEACE, in Latin par, may either 
come from pactio an agreement or com¬ 
pact which produces peace, or it may 
be connected with pausa, and the Greek 
vravio to cease. QUIET, v. Easy, 
CALM, V. Ca/m. TRANQUILLITY, 
in Latin tranquillitas, U'om tranquillus, 
that is, trans, the intensive s)liable, 
and quillus or quietus, signifying alto¬ 
gether or exceedingly quiet. 

Peace is a term of more general ap¬ 
plication, and more comprehensive 
meaning than the others; it respects 
either communities or individuals; but 
quiet respects only individuals or small 
communities. Nations are said to have 
peace, hut not quiet; jiersons or fami¬ 
lies may have both peace and quiet. 
Peace implies an exemption from public 
or private broils; quiet implies a free¬ 
dom from noise or interruption. Every 
well-disposed family strives to he at 
peace with its neighbours, and every 
afl'ectionule family will naturally act in 
such a manner as to promote peace 
among all its members: the quiet of a 
neighbourhood i.s one of its first recom¬ 
mendations as a place of residence. 

A false petsun ought to be looked ujion as a public 
enemy, aud a disturber of t)ie peace of luuukiiid. 

South. 

A paltry tale-bearer will digeompose the quiet of 
a whole family. South. 

Peace and quiet, in regard to indivi¬ 
duals, have likewise a reference to the 
internal state of the mind; but the for¬ 
mer expresses the permanent condition 
of the mind, the latter its transitory con¬ 
dition. Serious matters only can dis¬ 
turb our peace; trivial matters may dis¬ 
turb our quiet .* a good man enjoys the 
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peace of a good conscience; but he may 
have unavoidable cares and anxieties 
which disturb his quiet. There can be 
no peace where a man's passions are 
perpetually engaged in a conlliet with 
each otlier; Iherecan be quiet where 
a man is embarrassed in his pecuniary 
aflairs. 

Religion clinTts us riithcr tu s«*cur«* inw.iril pram 
th.ui outMHul **ast*. to In* inort* rarol'ul to a Mini os t?r- 
lasliiiK toiiiioiitM thiiu ui1li( Itoiisi, Tti.i.oiMttN. 

ln<lul;>(‘iit quirt; jiowor Horono. 

ol prnve, and joy, ami U»ve. IIvniT»». 

Calm if» a species of quiets which 
respects objects in the natural or 
the moral world; it indicates the ab¬ 
sence of ^iolent motion as well as 
violent noise; it is that state which 
more immediately succeeds a state of 
agitation. As storms at sea are fre¬ 
quently preceded as well as succeeded 
by a dead culm^ so ])olitical storms Imve 
likewise their calms which are their 
attendants, if not their precursors. 
rrnnquillity^ on the other hand, is 
taken more absolutely : it expresses the 
situation as it exists in the present mo¬ 
ment, independently of what goes 
before or after; it is sometimes appli¬ 
cable to s(M!iety, sometimes to natural 
objects, and sometimes to tlie mind. 
I'he tranquillitt/ of the state cannot be 
preseiwed unless the authority of the 
m itristrates be upheld; the tranquil 
lihj of the air and of all the surrounding 
objects is one thing which gives the 
country iU peculiar charms; the tran¬ 
quillity of the mind in the season of 
devotion contributes essentially t<i pro¬ 
duce a suitable degree of religious 
fervor. 

Cl.. hauislu's all an»i<*us can* amt iHw- 

coiitent, s(ii)tlif*<i mid the passious, and 

tlio wml ill a porjaitual calm. AouiituN. 

Ity ii paiitMit arquiescHMice uiidrr it.iiufiil vTciits 
fill (lie picMi’iit, webliull be bUie In niiilrtu’l a trnn- 
qutUity uf teaiiKu. Ccmbv ukand 

As epithets, these terms bear the 
same relation to each other: people are 
vcaceable as they are disposed to pro¬ 
mote peace in society at large, or in 
tht'ir private relations; they are quiet, 
inasinueh as they abstain from e\ery 
loud expression, or are exempt from 
any commotion in themselves: they are 
calm, inasmuch as they arc exempt 
from the commotion winch at any gi\en 
moment rages around them; they are 
tranquil, inasmuch as they enjoy an 
entire exemption from everything which 
can discompose. A town is peaceable 

as respects the dispositiuii of the inhabit¬ 


ants ; it is quiet as respects its external 
circumstances, or freedom from bustle 
and noise: an evening is calm when the 
air is lulled into a particular stillness, 
which is not interrupted by any loud 
sounds: a scene is tranquil which com¬ 
bines everything calculated to soothe 
the spirits to rest. 

Il.iviiig awed lliem into wry pcarcallr disposi¬ 
tions, and M-ttlcd Ins colony in a very giowiii{^ con¬ 
dition. hi* returned home fur the lienefit of Ins 
heultii lllTUKi'. 

Uepiitiition, bsMiity', {;riiiid»*iir, n.iy royalty 
would hi\e been |,'l<idly excli.iiiKed by the ik)s- 
sessors foi that more and humble station wliieli 
yon enj'iy. llctiB. 

Instead of resoiting to Jews, computing the value 
o' Ills father's Ute, and raising great hums by an- 
tiripatiun, methods which are better snUed to the 
cuhn unenter]>ri2ing dissipation of tlie present age, 
llfury ChlTurd turned outlaw. W'hitakI'II. 

I had been happy 
So I had nothing known. Oh now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! Farewell content. 

SHAKSI*£AKK. 


PFACEABLK, PEACEFUL, PACIFIC. 

PEACKABLE is used in the pr()|)er 
sense of the word peace, as it expresses 
an exemption from strife or contest (i?. 
Peace) ; but PEACEFUL is used in 
its improper sense, as it expresses an 
exemption from agitation or commotion, 
I’ersons or t h i ngs are peaceable ; thinggj^ 
particularly in the higher style, are 
peaceful: a family is designated as 
peaceable in regard to its inhabitants: 
a house is designated as a qteaceful 
abode, as it is remote from the bustle 
and hurry of a multitude. PACIFIC 
signifies either makingor disposed 
to make peace, and is applied mostly to 
what we do to others. \Ve are peaceable 
when we do not engage in quarrels of 
our own; we are pacific if we wish to 
keep jteace, or make peace, between 
others. Hence the term peaceable is 
mostly emplo) ed for individual or private 
concerns, and pacific most properly for 
national concerns: sulyects ought to be 
p'\iceable, and monarehs pacific. 

I know th.1t my pracfd/i/edispo-iliun a 1 rp.idygUpg 
me .1 \ery ill llgnn- lierc (at Uati^bun ). 

Lady \V. Moniaoue. 

Still iiN the peaceful walks of ancient niglit. 

Silent us aie the lumps lliat burn in tombs 

Shakkpearf. 

The tnigical and untinndy death of the French 
monarch put an t'ud to all pacific measure^ wuti re- 
gaid to Scotland. Robektsok 

PECULIAR, APPROPRIATE, PARTI¬ 
CULAR. 

PECULIAR, in Latin pecuUarh, 

from pecus cattle, in winch property 

2r 2 
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PELLUCID. 


PENETRATE. 


consistedt is said of that which belongs 
to persons or things; APPROPRI¬ 
ATE, signifying appropriated (v. To 
ascribe)^ is huid ol' tliat winch belongs 
to things only: the faculty of speech is 
peculiar to man, in distinction from all 
other animals; an address may be ap¬ 
propriate to the circumstances of the 
individual. Peculiar and PARTICU¬ 
LAR (V. Particular) arc both emplo>ed 
to distinguish objects; but the former 
dislinguishes the object by showing its 
connexion with, or alliance to, others; 
particular distinguishes it by a refer¬ 
ence to some acknowledged circum¬ 
stance ; hence we may sa} that a peiNun 
enjoys peculiar privileges or particular 
privileges : in this case peculiar signifies 
such as are confined to him, and en¬ 
joyed by none else ; particular signifies 
such as are distinguished in degree and 
quality from others of the kind. 

Great father U.iccUiis, to my rt>{»air, 

For cluBt'ring grapes uro thN ptmltar caio. Duydfn. 

Mo<le'«ty and diflldenco, and 

were looked upon ui llie appropruCe vulues ol ilie 
*10X. JoH.\.so,N'. 

When wo trust to the picture tliat ohjrcls ihaw of 
Ihcnistihes <m the mind, we deceive ouiselvi*!., wuli- 
out uccurute and pattu'uiar ohseiv.ilum. il u but 
iil'druw u ut iirst, the uuiluu ‘8 aiv hoou hlutic<l. the 
colours e^ery day taiiU'T UUAy. 

TO PEKL, PARE. 

PEEL, from the l^tin pellis a skin, 
is the same as to skin or to take off' the 
skin: to PARE, from the Latin paro 
to tiiin or make in order, signifies to 
smooth. The former of these lerins 
denotes a natural, the latter an artificial 
process: the former excludes the idea 
of a forcible separation; the latltw in¬ 
cludes the idea of separation by means 
of a knife or sharp instrument: potutucs 
and apples aie peeled after they are 
boiled; they are jmred before they are 
boiled ; an orange and a walnut are al¬ 
ways peeled but not p)ared ; a cucumber 
must be pared and not peeled: in like 
manner the skin may sometimes be 
peeled from the lle&li, and the nails arc 
pared. 

PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT. 

PELLUCID, in Latin pelluddufi 
changed from perluridus^ signifies very 
shining. TRANSPARENT, in Latin 
transparena, from mms through or be¬ 
yond, and pareo to appear, signifies that 
which admits light through it. Pellucid 
IS said of that which is pervious to the 


light, or of t hat into which the eye can po- 
netrate; iramparetii is said of that w inch 
is throughout bright: a stream is pel¬ 
lucid; it admits of the light so as to 
reflect objects, but it is not transparent 
for the eye. 

TO PENETRATE, PlERCl , PEU- 
EORATE, ROUE. 

To PENETRATE, (r. iJisrerntnent) 
is simply to make an t^ntraiice into any 
substance; to PIERCE, m Fri'mli 
perccr^ Chaldee pereh to break or reixl, 
IS to go still deeper: to PERKOItATE, 
from the Latin jier tlirougli, and furift 
a door, signifies to make a door tlirougli, 
and to BORP], in Saxon honan, pro¬ 
bably changed from fore orjorus a door, 
signifying to make a door or passage, 
are to go through, or at all events to 
make a considerable hollow. To pene¬ 
trate is a natural and gradual proee>s ; 
in this manner rust ]>c/irlrafes‘ iron, 
water penelrates wood : to jm'rce i.s a 
violent, and coininonly artificial, proce.^**: 
thus an arrow ora bullettlirougli 
wood. The iiistriiiiient by winch the 
act oi penetration is perfoi nied is in no 
case defined ; hut that pieri in^ com¬ 
monly proceeds by sonio pointed instru¬ 
ment : W'e may penetrate the earth by 
means of a spade, a plough, a kiufe, or 
various other instruments; but one 
pierces the flesh by means of a needle, 
or one pierces the ground or a wall by 
means of a jnck-axe. 

Fur if \vlu*n di’.ul wo aie lint nr«l.iv, 

Wi>y thijik t»l wjial pD.slojilv i,liiill suy ' 

'I'htii {iiaiso toiisiuo o-iuiiol us, onucuru, 

Nor oTfi pcuctiutii tin* tiiloul uin. .thNVNs. 

Subtle as biigtit, and quiok and (ioice, 

Gold tliiuugh diHJis and waiU did pierm. Cowi.hV. 

To perforate and bore are modes ol 
piernn<r that \ary in the circumstances 
of the action, and the objects acted ujum 
to pierce^ in its jiccuiiar use, is a sudden 
action by which a hollow is produced in 
any substance; hut to perforate and 
bore arc commonly the effect of mecha¬ 
nical art. The body of an animal is 
pierced by a dart; hut cannon is made 
by perjoraiin^ or boring the iron: 
channels aie formed under ground'by 
perforating the earth ; holes are made 
m the ear by perforation; holes are 
made in the leather, or in the w ood, by 
boring; these two last words do not 
difl'er m sense, but in application ; the 
latter being a term of vu^ar use, though 
sometimes used in poetry. 
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PEOPLE. 


neRcctidinf' Hke a torrent, it bore tllrectly afi^ainst 
tlif miililleof the mounUin, and they pretend per- 
fitrated it fnmi «idu to sid«: this, however, I doubt; 
but oertiiin it iH liiut it pierced to u great depth. 

HhydoKC. 

Itiit Cupys, and the graver «ort, thought fit, 

The Greeks’ suspected preseijt to commit 
Tm sens ()i |].oiie!i, iit least to search oi btre 
Thu sides, and what that space contains t* ixplore. 

llliNUAM. 

To prneirate and pierce are likewise 
einpl())ed in an improjmr sense; to per~ 
forate and bore are employed only in 
the jiroper sense. The two first bear 
tin* same relation to eacli other as in the 
former ease; penetrate is, however, only 
»;mployt‘d as the aet of persons ; pierce 
is used in reij;ard to thinj's. There is a 
power ill tlie mind to penetrate the 
looks and .ich'jns, so as jostl) to inter¬ 
pret their ini'aninjj;:; tlieeve of the Al¬ 
in i^htv is said to pterre the thickest veil 
of darkness. A flairs are sonieliines 
m\olvi>l in sncli mvstcr), that the 
most enli;,''htoned is unable to penetrate 
t'llher the end or the beginniu" ; the 
shrieks of distress are scunetimes so 
loud as to seem to pierce the ear. 

luVctUMtC llallltl choke t U' UnflUllluI litf.ot, 

Their lihrubpinirro/c it'. leti<Unu>l puit. Cowfeu. 

Tl.ou nu*l'>pliysic rigtil-* uiitiuiug intociminionlife, 
like i.iN s ot lighl lui'li /’ > t II into .1 dfiiM* tiicdmin, 
Hri*b\ liif I.n»sol iiiituic udiuaed lium tlicir sti.iight 
line.' lil'UKh. 

J’KM.TUATIO^, ACUTl'NF.sS, SA- 
(; \('iTY. 

As eharaeterixtics of mind, these 
terms have imieh more m ihem m 
which tliev diller than in vvhat they 
aijree: PK NE I’RATIO\ is a necessjuy 
pro|)erty of mind ; it exists to a <:reater 
or less dei^ree in evei) rational beiii" 
that has the due ^‘\erel'^e of its latioiial 
powers : ACUTENESS is an accidental 
jiroperty that belongs to the mind only, 
under certain circumstances. As pe¬ 
netration {r. Disrernmenf) denotes the 
process ot entenn}^ into substances phy¬ 
sically or morally, so acute ness ^ which is 
the same as sharpness, denotes the 
fitness of the tiling that performs this 
process: and as tiie iiiind is in both 
east's the thine; that is spoken of, the 
terms penetration and acuteness are m 
this particular closelv allied. It is clear, 
however, that the mind may have pe¬ 
netration without havin;;; acnienes.\y 
altliout^h one cannot have acuteness 
without •penetration. If by penetration 
v'e are coninionlv enabled to get at the 
truth which lies concealed, by acuteness 
we succeed in piercing the veil that 
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hides it from our view ; the former is, 
therefore, an orrlinary, and the latter an 
extraordinary gift. 

Hu saw the stniug and the feebit* of n qitettion 
with mac\i pentiratutn. CvMBeiaAKD. 

Their nATutrii lay in a narrower comtHira, tiu-ir U- 

br.iii«« were ludifTereutlyturuikiiud,aud uhiloxipliical 

reiM'archcii were c.uried uii with much Ii*«» iiulii-tiy 
aud at uti >tcs% of peurttaliun C<»w>*-a. 

SAGACITY, in Latin sagacitas irom 
sai^io to perceive quickly, comes in all 
probability from the Persian sa^r a dog, 
whence the term has been jieculiarly 
applied to ilogs, and from tlienee ex¬ 
tended to all brutes wliich discover an 
intuitive wisdom, and also to children, 
or uneducated persons, m whom there 
is iimre penetration than may be ex¬ 
pected from the narrow compass of their 
knowledge: hence, properly speaking, 
saii;a olif is natural or uncultivated 
aeuicness. 

to vM/c, Hot s'lgacili/ to diAcuiO, i§ the 
rtMjiosiiu whicii taliiL\ i>i,AiK 


PI.NATION. 

PEOPl.E Is in I^atinwhich 
is connected with the Greek Kamj jieople, 
TrXtfOi'i; a mnllitiide, and TroXrtj many. 
Hence the sim))lo idea of numbers is 
expressed liy the word petrpJe: hut the 
term NATION, from nut us, marks the 
connexion of numbers by birth: peojile 
IS, therefore, the geiu'nc, and nation 
the specific term. A nation is a people 
connected liy birth ; theie cannot, there¬ 
fore, strictly sp.'aking, bo a nation 
wxXXiowx. w people: hut there may he a 
people where there is not a nation. 
The .Jews, when considered as an as¬ 
semblage, under the sjieciiil direction 
of ihe Ahiiightv, are termed the peo)ile 
of God ; but when considered in regard 
to then* common oiigin, they are deno¬ 
minated the .Jewish naUun. 'Tlie Ame¬ 
ricans, when spoken of m relation to 
Britain, are a distinct pei>pte, because 
the) have each a distinct government; 
but the) are not a distinct nation, be¬ 
cause they have a eommoii descent. 
On this ground the Homans are not 
called the Roman nation, because their 
origin was so various, but the Roman 
peipte, that is an assemblage, living 
under one form of government. 

It is tiMi a ilomonhtration how much \ico 

IS tho il.uliu;; «if au} people, wlicu man) amongst 
tiicni arc picfciicd fur those practices for «lnc!i in 
other pliic»*8 Itiey c.in scarce bo pardoned. South, 

When 'IVe read the history of natiom, what do we 
read but Uiu crimes aud follies uf men ? Hi«aui. 
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PEOPLE. 


In a still closer apj)liciitioii, jwojile is 
taken for a part of the state, namely, 
that part of a stale wliich consists of a 
multitude, in distinction from its go¬ 
vernment; whence arises a distinction 
in the use of the terms; for we may 
speak of the British people* the French 
or the Dutch people* when we wish 
merely to talk of the mass, but we speak 
of the British nation* the French nation* 
and the Dutch nation* when public 
measures are in question, which emanate 
from the government, or the whole 
veople. The English people have ever 
been remarkable for their attachment 
to liberty: the abolition of the slave 
trade is one of the most glorious acts of 
public justice, which was ever performed 
by the British nation. Upon the same 
ground republican states are distin¬ 
guished by the name of people: but 
kingdoms are commonly spoken of in 
history as nations. Hence we say the 
Spartan people* the Athenian people* 
the peojde of Genoa, the peiple of 
Venice; but the natio?is of Europe, the 
African nations* the Engli>h, French, 
German, and Italian nations* 

You spenk o’ the people 

As if }ou Mere u i;ud to punisli, not 

A man of thoir lulirmity. Shaksveahe. 

It »as tho resolution of the present miuUtiy to 
put an end to it (thu \%ar), as u had invuived the 
naiwn in <lebt ulniost to bankruptcy. GoLObHiTH. 

PEOPLE, POPULACE, MOB, 
MOBILITY. 

PEOPLE and POPULACE are 
evidently changes of the same word to 
express a number. The signification 
of these terms is that of a number ga¬ 
thered together. People is said of any 
body supposed to be assembled, as well 
os really assembled : populace is said of 
a body only, when actually assembled. 
The voice of tlie people is sometimes loo 
loud to be disregarded; the populace 
in England are fond of dragging their 
favourites in carriages. 

The people like a headlong torrent go. 

And every dam they break or uveilluw. 

SilAKsPEARE. 

Tho pliant povularo, 

Tltuse dupes of novelty, will bend betoio uh. 

Mallet. 

MOB and MOBILITY are from the 
Latin mobdis, signifying moveablencss, 
which is the characteristic of the multi¬ 
tude : hence VirgiPs mobile vulgus, 
Thi.’se terms, therefore, designate not 
ouly what is low, but tumultuous. A 


mob is at all times an object of terror • 
the mobility* whether high or low, are a 
tiuttering order that mostly run from 
bad to worse. 

By tlie senseless and insignificant clink of mis- 
applied words, some restless demagogiieH had in¬ 
flamed the mind of the sottish mobile lo a strange, 
uuuccouutuble abhurieuce of tlie best of men. 

SSoUTU. 

PEOPLE, PERSONS, FOLKS. 

The term PEOPLE has already been 
considered in two acceptations (v.People, 
Nation ; Peojde* Populace)* under the 
general idea of an assembly ; hut in the 
present ca.se it is emplo)ed to express a 
small number of individuals: the word 
people* however, is always considcMed 
as one undivided body, and the w'ord 
PERSON may be distinctly u.sed either 
in the singular or plural; as we raniiot 
say one, two, three, or four peojde: but 
wc may say one, two, three, or four per- 
sons : yet on tho other band, we may 
indifferently say, such peojtlc or persons ; 
many people or persons; some people 
ox persons* and the like. 

With regard to the u.so of these terms, 
which is altogether colloquial, peojde is 
employed in general propositions; and 
persons in those which aie specific or 
referring directly to some particular in 
dividuals: people are generally of that 
opinion ; some people think so; some 
people attended: there were but few 
persons present at the entertainment; 
the whole company consisted of six 
persons. 

As the term people is employed to 
designate the promiscuous multitude, it 
has acquired a certain meanness of ac¬ 
ceptation which makes it less suitable 
than the word persons* when peofde of 
respectability are referred to: were I to 
say, of any individuals, I do not know 
who tlie people are, it would not be so 
respectful as to say, I do not know whe 
those persons are: in like manner one 
says, Irom people of that stamp, better 
is not to be expected ; persons of their 
appearance do not frequent such places. 

FOLKS, through the medium of the 
northern languages, is connected with 
the Latin vulgus* the common peojUe: it 
is not unusual to say good peopde* or good 
folks; and in speaking jocularly to one’s 
friends, the latier term is likewise ad- 
missib^: but in the serious stylo it is 
never employed except in a disruspec.lful 
manner: mo\\ folks (speaking ot game* 
Bters) arc often put to sorry shifts. 
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Peiformance is even the duller Tor 

Ills aet; uad. but in the )tluiner and simplo 

Kind ul' tlie people, lliu deed ib quite uut of 

(Jhc. tSUAKBrEAttE. 

You niiiy observe many honest, inoffensive periont 
■liuugely fun down by an ugly word. boUTH. 

I paid some compliments to great JUks, who like 
to be conipltmented. IIekrino. 

TO PERCEIVE, DISCERN, DISTIN¬ 
GUISH. 

To PERCEIVE, in Latin percipio, 
or pf>r and ciipio, si^nifyiii^ to take hold 
of tlioriHighly, is a po'jitive, to DIS¬ 
CERN (r. Discernment) a relative, 
action; \te perceive things by them- 
selves; we discern them amidst many 
others: we perceive that which is ob¬ 
vious : we discern that which is remote, 
or which requires much attention to get 
an idea of il. We perceive by a p Tson’s 
looks and words what he intends; we 
discern the drift of his actions. We may 
f)erceive sensible or spiritual objects; 
we commonly discern only that which is 
spiritual: we perceive light, darkness, 
colours, or the truth or falsehood of any 
thing : we discern characters, motives, 
the tendency and coii^oquonces of ac¬ 
tions, &c. It IS the act of a child to 
perceive according to the quickness of 
Its senses ; it is the act of a man to dis¬ 
cern according to the measure of his 
knowledge and iinder>tanding. 

Atid la<;tly, turning inwnrdlj Iht eyes, 

Vi-ueivcs how all herowu idvas rise, Jehyns. 

lb* wns not only of u Tory ktH»n murage iu the 
expodug of bis person, but an exodb ill dticerner 
uiid ptusuer of advantage iUK)n Ibo eiu niy. 

C'l.A RENDON. 

To discern and DISTINGUISH (i’. 
Di/ference) approach the nearest in 
sense to each other; but the former 
signifies to see only one thing, the latter 
to see two or more in quick succession 
so as to compare them. We discern 
what lie in things; we distinguish 
things according to their outward marks; 
w'e discern things in order to under¬ 
stand their essences; we distinguish in 
order not to confound them together. 
Experienced and discreet people may 
discern the signs of the times; it is just 
to distinguish between an action done 
from inadvertence, and that which is 
done from design. The conduct of 
people is sometimes so veiled by art, 
that it is not easy to discern their object: 
it is necessary to distinguish between 
practice and profession. 


Ono who Is actuated by party snirit, la almost un¬ 
der .III lucupucity of diicermny eituer real bletnuiheB 
or bcMUties. 4 du1'>on. 

Mr. Kuyle observes, that though the mule be not 
totally blind (as is generally thought), she has di>i 
B ight enough to iiitinguisk objects, Addison 

PERCEPTION, IDEA, CONCEPTION, 
NOTION. 

PERCEPTION expresses either the 
act of perceiving (v. To perceive)^ or 
the impression produced by that act; 
in this latter sense it is analogous to an 
IDEA (v. Idea). The impression of an 
object that is present to us is termed a 
perception ; the revival of that impres¬ 
sion, wlicn the object is removed, is an 
idea. A combination of ideas by which 
any image presented to the mmd is a 
CONCEPTION (v. To comprehend ); 
the association of two or more ideas, s.o 
as to constitute a decision, a NOTION 
(w. Opinion). Perceptions arc clear or 
confused, according to the state of the 
sensible organs, and the perce})tive fa¬ 
culty ; ideas are faint or Mvid, vague or 
di'itinct, according to the nature of the 
perception; cnnreptioits are gross or 
refined, according to tlie number and 
extent of one’s frfetw; notions are true 
or false, correct or incorrect, according 
to the extent of one’s knowledge. The 
perception which we have of remote 
objects is sometimes so indi.stinct as to 
leave hardly any traces of the image on 
the mind ; we have in that case a per¬ 
ception, but not an idea: if we read the 
description of any object, we may have 
an idea of it; but we need not ha\e any 
immediate .* i\\Q idea in this 

case being complex, and formed of many 
images of which we have already had a 
perception. 

If we present objects to our minds, 
according to different images which 
have already been impressed, we are 
said to have a conciption ihcmi in 
this case, however, it is not necessary 
for the objects really to exist; they may 
be the otfspnng of the mind's operation 
within itself: but with regard to notions 
it is ditferent, for they are formed re¬ 
specting objects that do really exist, 
although perhaps the properties or cir¬ 
cumstances which wo assign to them 
arc not real. If I look at the moon, 1 
have a perception of it; if it disapi>ear 
from my sight, and Uie impi’essioii re¬ 
mains, I have an idea of it; if an object, 
differing in shape and colour from that 
or anything else which I may have seea 
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present itself to my mind, it is a cm- 
ception ; if of this moon 1 conceive that 
it is no biffjrer than what it appears to 
ray eye, tins is a notion^ which, in the 
present instan(*e, assigns an unreal pro¬ 
perty to a real object. 

What can the fondest mother wish for more, 

Bv'q fur her darling sun, than solid sense. 
Perceptions clear, and flowing eloiiueiice. Wynns. 

Imagination selects ideas from the treasures of ro- 
membruiice. Johnson* 

It is not a liead that is filled with exlravagnnt 
eonctphons, «inch is capable of furnihtiing the woild 
nith diversions of this uatuie (^frum liumoui). 

Anoitiun. 

Tluwe notions \vhich are to be collected by leavon, 
ill oppusituiri til the senses, w ill seldom stand toiw.iul 
in the miiul, but be tri'a.suied in the leiuoter lejiosi 
tones of the memory. Joh.-.min. 


TO I’Kiiisn, dil:. dkcay. 

To PERISH, in French pn'ir, in 
Latin j>erPO^ conipoumlcd oi' j>er and co, 
signifying to go thoroughly away, c\- 
prch'-ob more than to DIE (d. To r//c), 
and is apj>licablc to mani' objects; for 
*he latter is properly applied only to 
express the extmcUuii of animal hie. 
and figuratively toexjirt'ss tlieexliiuMion 
of life or spirit m vegei aides, or other 
bodies : but the former is uiiplied to ex¬ 
press the dissoluti m of substances, so 
that they lose their existence as aggre¬ 
gate bodies. What iliercloie, 

does not always da\ allhoiigh vvliate\er 
dies, b\ iliat very wi'i perishes to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Hence we s<iy that wood 
perishes although it does not die; people 
are said either io perish or die : but as 
the term perish expres.ses even more 
than dying, it is possible for the same 
thing to die and not perish; thus a 
plant may be said to die wlien it lo.ses 
its vegetative power; but it is said to 
perish if its substance crumbles into 
dust. 

To perish expresses the end; to DE¬ 
CAY (V, To decay) the process by which 
this end is brought about: a thing may 
be long in decaying, but wlien ii perishes 
It ceases at once to act or to exist: 
things may, therefore, perish without 
decaying; they may likewise decay 
without perishing. Things which are 
altogether new, and liave experienced 
no kind of decay, may perish bv means 
of water, fire, llghlmng, and the like: 
on the other hand, wooii, iron, and other 
substances may begin to decay, but may 
be saved from immediately perishing 
by the application of pieveuuves. 


PERSUADE. 

Wcauty and youth alnuit \xt perish, finds 

Such noble pity in brayo Kiigiuth iniuds. Wally it 

I ho slcci, wlio to the yoke waH hied to bow, 

i stiidioiia of tillage and the crooked plough!, 

■'alls down and dies. ilitynxM 

The soul’s dark cottage, tiattei’d and decay'd. 

Lets ia uew light'through chiuks that time has made. 

Wallxu. 

TO PERPETRATE, COMMIT. 

The idea of doing something wrong 
is common to these terms: but PER¬ 
PETRATE, from the Latin perpetro, 
compounded of per and petro, in Greek 
TTparrio, signifying thoroughly to com¬ 
pass or bring about, is a much more 
tietermined proceeding than that of 
COMMITTING. One ma> commit 
offences of various degrees and magni¬ 
tude; hwi owe jiei'iietratcs crimes only, 
and IhoNC of the more heinous kind. 
A lawle.-is banditti, who spend their 
li\es in tile ]>erpetralion ol‘ the most 
horrid crimes, are not to be restrained 
by the ordiiiury course of justice ; he 
who commits any oU'encu agu.nst llie 
g<KKl onler ef society expo.se.s him.self 
to the censure of others, w ho may be his 
inferiors in certain respects. 

TIu'n shim*, the forest which in afler timcK, 

Fieice HoiiiuIuh, loi pi tpetriUed cinuvi>, 

A leluge iii.iiie. Dhtufk. 

The niisc.irii.iges uf the gieiil dcaigub of pinices 
arc of iitlle iiso to the hulk ol m.ttiUiitd, v« liu !<eerii 
verv little inliTi hled iii .iduiouitious ug.nu'.t errm s 
VIinch tliey (aiuiut lonmit JuiiS'^dn 

TO PEUSUADK, ENTIOE, PREVAIL 
I PON. 

^ PERSUADE (IK Conrirlion) and 
ENTICE (i>. To iiKure) are employed 
to express different means to the same 
end; namely, that of drawing any one 
to a thing: owe persuades a perstin by 
means of worths ; one entices him either 
by words or aetiun.s , one may persuade 
either to a good or bad thing; but one 
entices commonly to that winch is bud ; 
one uses arguments to persuade, and 
arts to entice. 

Persuade and entice comprehend 
either the means or the end or both : 
PREVAIL UPON comprehends no 
more than the end: we may persuade 
y^nUowt prerailing upon, ami we may 
prevail upon mihowipersuading. Many 
will turn a deaf Cur to all our persua¬ 
sions, and will not be prtvailed upon, 
although persuaded: on the other hand, 
we may be prevailed upon by the force 
of renioibstrance, authority, and the like ; 
and in tins case we are ; revaited upon 
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without being persuaded. We should 
never persuade another to do that whicdi 
we are not willing do oursehes ; cre¬ 
dulous or good-natured people are easily 
prevailed upon to do things which tend 
to their own injury. 

I yoH U*t m(* have so muc'h credit wttli 

you us to persuade you to coniniudicate any duiiht 
or scruple winch occurs to you, bolorc you sufTet 
tluMii to make too deep an impression upon you. 

Clauenoon. 

ir gaming docs an aged sire entice^ 

Thru my young master swiiUy learns the vice. 

llHVUCN. 

Il«r<t<l hr.iriiig of Agrippa's arrirul in Fp|a‘r Asia, 
wi'iii thitli.T to him and previuled with him to .iccrpi 
nil invitation. PuidraOX. 


1‘ICTIJKK, PUINT, i:NnU.\ViNO. 

PICTURE (v. Topa/nt) is any like- 
ne>>s taken by the luiiul of the artist: 
the PRIN r n> the eop) o{' iUa jeiinting^ 
in a jirmted. state; and tlie hlN- 
(iRA\ ING Is that which is produced 
hv an ett^rarer: every is a 

pn/if: but e\i'ry is not an rn~ 

^j^rnriufjr; for the ina\ hi'printed 

I If from something beside an ettirrartua, 
as in the ca.se of wood-cut.s. The term 
pieture is sometimes used for anv re¬ 
presentation of a likeness, w itle.iit regard 
to the mode l») winch it is formed : m 
tills ea-,e it is employed mo-lit for the 
repre.sent.itioiis of the eornm iu kind that 
are found in bo d\s ; but print and en- 
1^1 are s nd ol’tbe in^lier speeimeiis 

<>t ilie art. On certain oeea-ioiis the 
word en,L>rurini^ is in >st appropriate, a.s 
to take an eriirrann^ of a purtn olar ob¬ 
ject ; on other oeeasi.ins the word print, 
as a handsome jrrint, or a large <///. 

'I’ll*' ptc'uii 1 pric'd fur ortiamriii ami use. 
rtif twclic g«iud rules, the r..y.il guiiie ul’ 

(jui nsHirB. 

Tim, witli sin prise ami pleiisurr st.vriiig, 

Ifuii til the ghi-s, ,111(1 then ciuiip.iriug 
ilis'iw'ii s«eet ligiiio wall ihe 

Disuiiguisii’.i e\ery liMture iii I Swirr. 

Siticc ttic piililie li.is of l.ile iirguii to expresu a 
relish loi t ri./turintjs, ilr.iwiiigs, eupymg.H. .sml lor tlir 
iiiigiiial p.iiiilJiig.i ot till' chiel It.iliun srluMil, 1 iloiiltt 
mu lh.it III\ery lew yiuiis wre sli.ill ni.iUe .ni iHpi il 
piogiess 111 this Ollier ocicucu. SHArl^uUHY« 


PILLAK, COLUMN. 

PILLAR, from pile, signifies that 
which IS piled up. COLUMN, which 
comes immediately from the Latin co- 
IS of Celtic origin, being in the 
Welsh colov, and the Irish co/l, which 
.signifies a stem or stalk. Though very 
dliferent in their original meaning, they 
;ire l)Oth applied to the same object, 
uaiiiely, to whatever is artificially set 


up in wood, stone, or other hard mate¬ 
rial ; but the word jnllar having come 
first into use, is the most general in its 
application to any structure, whether 
rude or otherwise ; the term column, on 
the other hand, is applied to whatever 
is ornamental, as the Grecian order of 
columns. 

i'i//ars. which we may likewiM call eolwnnes, for 
the wuid among artihccrit is ulniust naturalized, I 
could disliuguibli lutu simple and compound 

WorroN. 

So ill poetry, where simply a support 
is spoken of, the term pillar may be 
used. 

The p.ildCf hmlt by I’lciis vast .ind proud, 

Siippoiifd by all hiuidrod piJ/rtri stood. l)RYl>Erf. 

But where grandeur or embellishment 
is to be cxprcs-scd, the teviu column. 

W liaff'rr adorns 

Thf princely donu*, the rulum)i. .uid the arch, 

Tlie bre.uliiiig iii-iiliU“», ami the SLUiljitiir’d gold, 

111 \i»ud the piimd posse'sor's u.irrow claim 

Ilib iuiwtul breast enjoys Akfnsidk. 

Both terms are applied to other ob¬ 
jects having a similarity either of form 
or use. Wliate\er is set up in the form 
of a pillar is so denominate*!: as stone 
pillars in cros-s wa\s, or over grates, 
and the like. 

In the coiirl of a Too-qiio there -t.indb a pil/tir, on 
winch 1- ui.uko i IIk* .Nili'b iiicie.iw. UoM.lM. 

Whuteter i- drevn out in the funn 
of a olunin, be tlie inateruil what it 
may of wliieli it is composed, it is 
deii iumiated a enlurnn ; as a rolumu of 
water, sm<ike, &c. ; a column of men, 
a column ut' a page. 

1 '•eo .i column of slow rising (.moke 
t>\crtop ti.e lolly wiKid lliat bkiits the wild. 

Covrertt. 

Pillar is frequently eiiijdoyed in a 
moral appliiaition, and in tiiat case it 
alwats implies a support. 

Wuh'lraw religion, and you vli.iKe all the pillars 
ofM<-iet\. Hl-vir. 

PITLOUS, DOLKFUL, WOEFUL, 
KUEKUL. 

PITEOUS signifies mo\ingpi7y (r. 
Pity). DOLEFUL, or lull of dole, in 
Lat in </o/or pain, signifies indicative of 
much pain. WOEFUL, or full of woe, 
signifies likewise indicative of woe, which 
from the German weh implies pain. 
RUEFUL, or full of rue, from the Ger¬ 
man reiie/i to repent, signifies indicative 
of much sorrow. 

The close alliance in sense of these 
words one to another is obvious from 
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the above explanation ; piteous is ap- 

licable to one’s external expression of 

odily or mental pain; a child makes 
piteous lamentations when it suffers 
for hunger, or has lost its way ; doleful 
applies to those sounds which convey 
the idea of pain; there is somethinj? 
doleful in the tolling of a funeral bell 
or in the sound of a muffled drum: 
ttoeful applies to the circumstances and 
situations of men ; a scene is wueful m 
which we witness a large family of 
young children suffering under the 
complicated horrors of sickness and 
want; rueful applies to the outward 
indications of inward sorrow depicted 
in the looks or countenance. The term 
is commonly applied to the sorrows 
which spring from a gloomy or distorted 
imagination, and has therefore acquired 
a somewhat ludicrous acceptation ; hence 
we find in Don Quixote, the knight of 
the rueful countenance intioduced. 

Entreat, pray, Iwg, .-ind raiso a doltfui cry IIbyhen. 

A brutish tcnnn.ition marie Samson lioia u 
of Israel, a weryi/jurl^'meut upon v, iioiriH. 

With pnnrrrous clubs 

As weak affaiust tiu* mountain heaps they push 
Their iMuitiug breast ui vain and pitenus bra>. 

He iays tliem (piueung ou th’ ensaiiKum'd plain. 

Tmomson. 

Cocytus nam’d, of lamcntatioo lou«l. 

Heard on the rue/ui stream. MtLioir. 

PITIABLE, PITEOUS, PITIFUL. 

These three epithets drawn from the 
same word have shades of difference in 
sense and application. PITIAKLE 
signifies deserving ai pitt/; PITEOUS, 
moving pdiy; PITIFUL, full of that 
which awakens pity: a condition is 
pitiable which is .so distressing as to 
call io\'i\\ pity; a cry is piteous which 
indicates such distress as can excite 
pity ; a conduct is pitiful which marks 
a character entitled to pity. The first 
of the.se terms is taken in the best !*en.se 
of the terra %>ity; the last two in its 
unfavourable sense: what is pitiable in 
a person is independent of anything in 
himself; circumstances have rendered 
him jdticdjle; what is jiiteftus and piti- 
Jul in a man arises from the helpless¬ 
ness and imbecility or worthlessness of 
his character; the former respects that 
which is weak ; the latter that which is 
W'orthless in him : when a poor creature 
makes jnteous moans, it indicates his 
incapacity to help himself as he ought 
to do out of his troubles ; when a man 
of rank has recourse pitiful shifts to 


gain his ends, he betrays the innale 
meanness of his soul. 

Is it then imjiossibU* tliat a man may Ih’ found who, 
without criminal ill iniiMition or pttiahle absurdity, 
shall prefer a mixed ('overnnient to either of ttie ex¬ 
tremes? Btmicjt. 

I hsAe ill \iew, caliin;^ to mind with heed 
I’art ofuiir sentenei*, tliatlliy sei'd sliall liriilss 
The wrpiMit’ft head; pUeuut ameutls, unless 
He meant, wlioni 1 conjecture, our grand foe. 

Mn.Tow. 

Ibaeoti wrote a pib'/u/letter to King James 1 not 
lung before his death. Howklu 


PITY, COMPASSION. 

PITY is in all probability contracted 
from piety. COMPASSION, in Latin 
compassit)^ from con and pati(n\ Mgnific.^ 
to suffer in con junction with anotlicr. 

The pain wlnc.h one feels at the dis¬ 
tresses of another is the idea that is 
common to the signification of both tlie.se 
terms, but they differ in the object that 
causes the dislre>s: the former is ex¬ 
cited principally by the weakness or 
degraded comhlion of the subject; the 
latter by his uncontrollable and im>vi 
table misfortune.s. We pity a man of a 
weak understanding wlu> exposes his 
weakness: we contpussionale the man 
who is reduced to a slate of beggary 
and want. Pity is kindl> extended by 
those in higher condition to such as are 
bumble in their outward circumstunce.s : 
the |XK)r are at all times deserving ot 
pUijy even when their po\erty is the 
po.silivc Iruit of vice : coinpassion is a 
sentiment which extends to persons in 
all conditions ; the good Samariiuii liad 
compassion on the traveller who fell 
among thieves. /V/y, tiiough a tender 
sentiment, is so clo'^ely allied to con¬ 
tempt, that an ingenuous mitid is alw ays 
loath to be the subject of it, since it can 
never he awakened but by some circum¬ 
stance of inferiority ; it hurts the honest 
pride of a man to reflect that he can 
excite no interest but by provoking a 
comparison to his own disadvantage: 
on the other hand, such is the general 
infirmity of our natures, and such our 
exposure to the casualties of human life, 
that compassion is a pure and delightful 
sentiment, that is reciprocally hcstowetl 
and acknowledged by all with equal 
satisfaction. 

OtluTii pxtctidci) naked on tiie floor. 

Exit d litiiii liiiiiiaii jnty here they he. 

And know i.o end ul nils'ry till tliey die. I’uMrRKT 

Ills f.ile fompftssiun in tin* ^ icior Iirinl; 

Stem lib In* w.m, lie jet n-iur’d llie du.id. 


PotK. 
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PITY, MERCY. 

Thk feeling's one indulges, and tlio 
conduct one adopts, towards others who 
suffer for their demerits, is the common 
idea which renders these terms s>no- 
nymous; but PITY lays hold of those 
circumstances which do not affect tho 
moral character, or which diminish the 
ciiipabihty of tho individual: MERCY 
lays hold of those external circumstances 
which may diminish punishment. Pity 
is ofltMi a sentiment unaccompanied 
with action ; mercy is often a mode of 
action unaccompanied with sentiment: 
we have or lake j/ity upon a person, 
but we sliow mercy to a person. Pity 
IS bestowed by men in their domestic 
and jirivate capacity ; merry is shown 
III the exercise of pow’er : a master has 
pity u]Km Ills »)ffen<lmg servant by pass¬ 
ing o\er Ills offences, and affording him 
the op{)ortunity of araendmimt; tlie 
magistrate shows mercy to a criminal 
by abridging Ins punishment. Pity lies 
III the breast of an individual, and may 
be bestowed at bis discretion : mercy is 
lestncted by the rules of civil siKuet) ; 
it must not interfere with tlie adminis¬ 
tration of justice. Young offenders call 
lor great/u///, as their uffcuces are often 
the fruit of inex|>erience and bud ex¬ 
ample, rather than of depravit) : mercy 
IS an imixirative duty in those who have 
the power of inflicting punislimcnt, par¬ 
ticularly in cases where life and death 
are concerned. 

I pCy from niy bouI uubn|>iiy m^ti, 

('oui|icU'tl by want Ut |)rustitutv their |K*n 

Ko*coiimon. 

I'.\ run pled of justice must Ihj mnde for tern>r to 
•oiiu*, t’MuupIt's of meriy for cs»mfort to others, 

11a Com. 

Pity and mercy are likewise applied 
to the brute creation wdth u similar dis¬ 
tinction : pi/y shows itself in relieving 
real misery,and in lightening burdens; 
mercy is displayed in the measure of 
pain which one inflicts. One takes pity 
on a poor as'> to whom one gi\es fodder 
to relieve hunger; one shows it merry 
by abstaining from laying heavy stripes 
upon its back. 

An tint ilropt into the water, n W(hmI pi{;cun took 
fi'/y uu hiin. .uni tlilew him a little liuiii'h. 

L'EsraANOB. 

ruwanld art* cruel, but the brave 
1 ovc MK rcy, anil <lelight tu save. Qat. 

These terras arc moreover applicable 
to the Deity, in regard to his creatures, 
particularly man. God takes pity on us 
Os entire dependants upon him: he ex¬ 


tends his mercy towards us as offenders 
against him; he shows his pity by re 
lievmg our wants; he shows his mercy 
by forgiving our sins. 

PLACE, STATION, SITUATION, PO¬ 
SITION, POST. 

PLACE, in German platz, from plait 
even or open, is the abstract or general 
term that comprehends the idea of any 
given space that may be occupied : 
STATION (r. Coyiditwn) is the place 
where one stands or is fixed ; SITUA¬ 
TION, 111 Lai in ft! tux, from tlie Hebrew 
sat to put. and POSITION, wbicb is a 
variation of the same, respect the object 
as well as the place, that is, they sig¬ 
nify how the object is put, as well as 
where it is put. A place or a station 
may be either vacant or otherwise; a 
situation and a pf>sitinn necessarily 
suppose some occupied place. A place 
is either assigned or not assigned, known 
or unknown, real or supposed: a sta¬ 
tion IS a sjiecifically assigned place. 
^Ve choose a jdare according to our con¬ 
venience, and we leave it again at 
pleasure: but we take up our station^ 
and iiold it for a given peritxl. One 
inquires for a which is known only 
by name ; the station is appointed for 
us, and is therefore easily found out. 
Travellers wander from place to place ; 
soldiers have always some station. 

Suivly till* ebureb is a placr 'tihere onp d.iy’s trueo 
might tu be nl!uwt‘d tu the di.s!ii‘usiuiis aod aniniuKi* 
tiesufmaiikiiiiL lIURKr. 

The sethtiuus remained within their thih'c/a. mhicli. 
by rvakimul the u.tstuie<vii of the beastly multit'ide, 
might mure fitly be termeil a kennel than a rarap 

Haywabd. 

The terras place and situation are 
said of objects animate or inanimate ; 
station only of animate objects, or those 
which are figuratively considered as 
such; position pnqH*rly of inanimate 
objects, or those which are considered 
as such: a person chooses a place ; a 
thing occupies a phice^ or has a place 
set apart for it: a station or stated place 
must alway.s be assigned to each jierson 
who has to act m concert with others; 
a situation or position is chosen for a 
thing to suit the convenience of an in¬ 
dividual : tho former is >.aid of things 
as the} stand with regard to others; 
the latter of things as they stand with 
regard to themselves. The situation of 
a iiousc comprehends the nature of tlie 
phice^ whether on high or low ground ; 
and also its relation to other objects 
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that is, whether hijiiier or lower, nearcr 
or more clislaiit: iXu'posifion of a window 
111 a house is considered as to whether 
it is straij'-ht or cn)oked; the poaition 
of a book IS considered as to whether it 
stands leaning? or upright, with its face 
or hack forward. Situation is moreover 
said of thinj?s that come there of them¬ 
selves; position only of those thinj^s 
which have been put there at will. Tlie 
situation of some tree or rock, on some 
elevated places is af^reeahle to be looked 
at, or to be looked from. The faulty 
position of a letter in writing sometimes 
spoils the whole performance. 

Ilopt*. wall iipliftfil ftx)t 8**t fioc fidin eaith, 

Puiits for ihvplace of lier ctlioroal biith. Cowpfr. 
Tiic planets in their station listeiiint» stood. Mii.ion. 

Prince t'esariiii has a pal.ice in a pleasant situa¬ 
tion, and set olVvMlh many heautifiil uiillvs. 

AninsoN. 

lly varyini; the position of my eye, and moving it 
nearer to. or liirtlier fiom, the direct lieam ol th« 
siiB 8 light, the colour of the huu's icllected light coii- 
st.iiitly varieil upon the speculum as it did upon niy 
eye. ' Nj’Wtom. 

Situation and position, when applied 
to persons, are similarly disfiuguished ; 
the situation is that in which a man 
finds himself, either with or without h« 
ow'n choice; the position is that in 
w'hich he is placed without his own 
choice. 

A situation in which I am as unknown to all the 
world as 1 urn ignoiarit of all that passes in it v on Id 
fX.ictly suit me. C’owf-i a. 

Kvery step in the progression of existence ch.ingcs 
oui pusitum with lespeel to llie things .iliuut us 

Jo1INs4,N*. 

Place, situation, and station, have an 
extended signification iii rcsptrt to men 
ill civil society, that is, either to their 
circumstances or actions ; POST hat, no 
other sense when ajiplied to perbons. 
Place is as iiulefiiiite as liefore; it inav 
he taken lor that share which we per¬ 
sonally have in society either generally, 
as when every one is said to fill a place 
in society; or particularly for a specific 
share of its business, as to fill a place 
under government: situation is that 
kind o^jtlace which specifies either our 
share in its business, but with a higher 
import than the general term ptace, or 
a sliare 111 its gams and lo.sses, as the 
prosperous or adverse situation of a 
man: a station is that kind of ploi'e 
which denotes a share in its relative 
conscipieiice, power, and honour; in 
wnich sense every man holds a certain 
statvm; the is that kind place 
in which he has a spe<afie share in the 
duties of society tlie situation couijirc- 


hends many duties; but thf post in¬ 
cludes properly one duty only; the w’ord 
being figuratively employed from the 
post or particular spot which a soldier 
is said to occupy. A clerk in a counting- 
house fills a place: a clergyman holds 
a situation by virtue of his office; he is 
in the station of a gentleman by reason 
of his education, as W'ell as his situa- 
tion: a faithful minister will ahva)s 
consider that hiswhere good is to 
be done. 

TIicno two •'Oils of nifii Cricli and poor) tiiom* in 
tin* satin* diiefiioii, tlioiigh in a d fli-ioiit pliira '1 ln*y 
both inovf with tin* oidi*i ol the mi'M‘i,L*. Huhkk. 

Though this is a situntum of tin* gicalcst t*as»* and 
tranqiiiilitr in hiiiii.iii hie \ct ihi.. is l<y no nioatis 111 
to bt* lilt* siihjt‘c‘1 ot all nii'ii's potitions to (fod 

IloOtRs 

It has 1 M'Pii my fill* to b«* fiigagfd in hiisiii«*ss 
niarh and olt«*n, hy tht* slnhuns in winch I b.iie 
bt*cii p'aced. Arrmin’BV. 

I will never, while I have health, Im* wniiling to 
my duly iii my post. Ai'iirhukv. 


TO rr.ACK, DISPOSE, ORDEfi. 

To PLACE is to assign a j/lace (p. 
P/acc) to a thing; to DISPOSE is to 
place according to a certain rule; to 
ORDER is to place m a certain order. 
To place IS an uiujuahfied act both as to 
the manner and eircumstanees of the 
action ; to dispose is a qualified act, it 
i.s (juahfied us to iht* manner; the former 
is an act of exj ediency or necessity ; 
the latter is an act of judgment or dis¬ 
cretion. Things are often jdared from 
tlie necessity of being placed in some 
way or another : they are disposed so as 
to app(‘ar to the best advantage. We 
may jdare a single oliject, hut it is ne¬ 
cessary that there should he several 
objects to he disposed. One places a 
hook on u shelf, or disposes a number 
of hooks according to their sizes on dif¬ 
ferent shelves. 

If i have n wish that is prominent above the rest, 
it IS to see you placed lu your satisfaction near me. 

SUEMBTONR. 

And last the n Ihiuos by themBeWes dispose. 

Which in a bia^eti urn the prieBts enclose. Dkyjikn. 

To order and dispose are both taken 
in the sense of putting several things in 
some order, but dispose may be simply 
for the purpoi^e of order and arrange¬ 
ment ; ordering, on the other hand, 
comprehends command as well us regu¬ 
lation. Things are disposed in a shop 
to the best advantage, or in the mural 
application, the thoughts are dis})osed, 
a man orders his family, or a conmiaiider 
orders the battle. 
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OiiTti«s<lav the I6lh of May. about hvo of the 
flock in tliu morning, they dtipused tliumKet\fH to 
their work. L'i.AHKNOt)N. 

Major-KtMKMal CtnullciKh, who ordered the battle, 
fuileh in no part of u aoldier. CLABhNnuN. 

PI.ACi:, SPOT, SITE. 

A p ARTICULAR or givcii Space is the itlca 
common to these terms; hut the roriner 
is general und indefinite, liie latter spe- 
citic. PLACE is limited to no size or 
(juantity, it may be large: hut SPOT 
intphes a very small p/a e, such a*^, by a 
ligure of speech, is supposed to be no 
larger than a spot: the term place is 
employed upon e\ery occasion ; tlie term 
sjmt is confined to very particular cases: 
we may often know iliGjdac.e in a gene¬ 
ral way where a thing is, but it is not 
easy after a eourse ot )ears to find out 
the exact spot on which il has happened. 
ITie place whore our Saviour was buried 
is to be seen and pointed out, but not 
tile very spot where he lay. 

U huw uuliku tlif/i/ncf fiom \\lu'iic« they li'lll 

Mu-iun. 

My forluno ItMds to tr.iM-rso realms ulimi*. 

Anti liiiU uoijhjt of all tlio uorKl iu\ o\uj 

Uui.DsuiTH. 

The SITE is the spot on which any¬ 
thing stands or is situated: it is more 
commonly applied to a hmiding or any 
place marked out lor a specific purpo.se ; 
as the site on which a camp had been 
formed. 

Tills pl.u'f i- c<dobi.it<-il fur Iwing the tiff of the 
nui-l Mieii'iil liiiluh luuii.i&U-ry, J'kn.nant. 

PLAY, GAME, SPOUT. 

PLAY, in French plaice to please, 
signifies in general \that one does to 
])iease one’s self. GAME, in Saxon 

IS very probabl) connected with 
the Greek yaptut to marry, which is tlic 
season for ^mnes; the word yo/nw 
itself comes from y«tw to be buinant 
or boasting, w hence comes our word gay. 
SPOUT IS in German spass or/> ..swc, 
which IS connected with the Greek 
TTfii^uj to jest. 

Plu// and ^(ifne both include exercise, 
corporeal or mental, or both; but />/ay 
IS ail uiLsystemalic. ^’■ame a systematic, 
exercise: children^;/a//when the) merely 
run atler each other, but this is no 
f^ame; on the other hand, >vhen they 
e.verciso with the ball according to any 
rule, this is a game; esery game there¬ 
fore IS a 71/av, but ever) plai/ is not a 
game: IruiuUing a hoop is a platp but 
not u game: cnckct is both a jdai/ uud 


a game. One person may have his play 
by liimself, but there must be more tiiaii 
one to have a game. Play is adupied 
to infants; games to those who are more 
advanced in years. 

Jloy 8 anil gills come out to play, 

Mouii shmes uk bright us iLiy. Oi.n Sum* 

If I play at piquet fiit birianice with a iiKin oi .1 
uoni.iti two ji'aus yuiiiiger th.iii mv'.flf, I alv\.i\i 
lose ; anil there is a youii,; ol tweiiti h 1 r> iie>> 1 
bills uiiiniag lUN nloIle^ at baek./.iiiiinuu, tlio' site H 
a bungler auil tlie ijaine ecclesiastic. Swiki. 

Play is sometimes taken for the act 
of amusing one’s self with anvlhing in¬ 
tellectual, and game lor the act with 
which an\ game Mi. played. 

JHny iH not unlaw ful merely as a routest. 

llAWKESWOUrU 

There is no man of sense and honest\. but iiiubt 
see .lud ow 11, w bethel he uudeis'audh ihr gmut: «>i 
not, that It is an e\idetit lollj loi .ii»\ pi ople, iiislea l 
of piobeeutiug the old honest mellmds. ol imlusti v 
and Irug.tUty.to sit dowru to a public gaming UMe 
and pl.iy oil tlieu money to one aiiothei. nKUKEi.bv. 

Play und sport signify any action or 
motion f >r pleasure whether as il regur<K 
man or hruie ; Imt play ^efer^ more to 
the action, and Sftort to the plea&iiie 
jirodueed b) the action. 

The sijuiuel llipp.iut, pert, and lull uf;^iV:y. 

C.iWl*!' It. 

.‘so Ldeu was a sfeun nf hai iiiless s/^ur^, 

\\ lieie l......ni on !ii‘ | .11 1 w o m ed tlie whole 

J.e.' it a IM' .{') J I oiiiniem ,> m ill, 

.And teal as Ji t w.is no , noi i.r is. lui f > it CoWi-' 

Oame anil sport hull) iinplv an ohjeel 
pursuiMl, hut iiaoic e.dnpielu-iid.'* an 
ohp‘ci i,i*(*onlest which i-i to ho obtained 
b) art, a.s. the 01 \n]pic and other 
of ant.quit). 

The t>ij tupi.in yumii were eeUduated once ui fi\e 
yiMis I'onni. 

ifsport comprehends a pleasurable ob¬ 
ject to be obtained by bodil) exerciM* ; 
a^ field sports, rustic sjiorts, and the like. 

Now for our niouutiin S/ao/ up to you loll, 

Vuiit legs are young. Sii n<\yh Ai.r 

(tame may be (Xtended figurativt'Iy 
to any ohjeet oi’ pursuit; as tlie ga/ae is 
lost, the game is o\er. 

W'arl that iiivid y ime the wood so lo\es to play 

Swirr. 

Sji irt is sometimes used fur the sub¬ 
ject of sport to aiiotlier. 

Guniiuit not t'ny piophetiek mind. 

To ibltmg leaieb tlie sptutot fiery wind, 

l.est they Ut>i>eise la atr. Drtdfk, 

PLAVEITL, GAMfc.SOME, SPORTIVE. 

PI. AY FUL, or full of play, GAME¬ 
SOME, having game, or a dispvmition 
to Li<fme, and SPORTIVE, dispo.sed to 
sport, arc taken in a sense similar lo 
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file primitive (v. Play)* Playful is ap¬ 
plicable to youth or childhood, when 
there is the greatest disposition to play. 
Gamesome and sjtortive are applied to 
persons of maturer years; the former in 
the bad sense, and the latter in the 
good sense. A person may be said to 
be gamesome who gives into idle jests, 
or sportive, who indulges in harmless 
sport. 

lie is Bcaiid.ilizeil at youth for being lively, and 
cliildhood ut being playfal. Addim>n. 

Belial in like gamesome mood. M11.TOX. 

I nm not in a sportive humour now ; 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money? 

SHAKhPi-AIlK. 

PLEASURE, JOY, DELIGHT, 
CHARM. 

PLEASURE, from the Latin placeo 
to please or give content, is the generic 
term, involving in itself the common 
idea of the other terms. JOY, v>. Glad. 
DELIGHT, in Latin delidep, from de- 
licio to allure, signifies what allures the 
mind. 

Pleasure is a term of most extensive 
use; it embraces one grand class of our 
feelings and sensations, and is opposed 
to nothing but pain, which embraces the 
second class or division : joy and de¬ 
light are but modes or modifications of 
pleasure, differing as to the degree, and 
as to the objects or sources. Pleasure, 
in its peculiar acceptation, is smaller in 
degree than either or aelight, but in 
its universal acceptation it defines no 
degree: the term is indifferently em¬ 
ployed for the highest as well as the 
lowest degree; whereas joy and delight 
can be employed only to express a po¬ 
sitively high degree. Pleasure is pro¬ 
duced by any or every object; every¬ 
thing by which we are surrounded acts 
upon us more or less to produce it; we 
may have pleasure either from without 
or from within : pleasure from the gra¬ 
tification of our senses, from the exercise 
of our affections, or the exercise of our 
understandings; pleasures from our own 
sedves, or pleasures from others : but joy 
is derived from the exercise of the affec¬ 
tions; and delight either from the 
affections or the understanding. In tliis 
manner we distinguish the pleasures of 
the table, social phasures, or intellectual 
pleasures; the joy of meeting an old 
friend; or the delight of pursuing a 
favourite object. 

Pleasures are either transitory or 
otherwise; joy is in its nature coinmotiiy 


short of duration, it springs from parti¬ 
cular events; it is pleasure at high tide 
but it may come and go as suddenly os 
the events which caused it * one’sj*oy may 
be awakened and damped in quick suc¬ 
cession. Delight is not so fleeting as 
joy, but it may be less so than simple 
pleasure ; delight arises from a state of 
outward circumstances which is natu¬ 
rally more durable than that of joy; 
but it is a state seldomer attainable and 
not so much at one’s command as plea¬ 
sure. 

My young men have the pleasure ot hearing them¬ 
selves praiseil by thost' who are in }eurs. Anni^oN. 
Whilst he w ho virtue’s r.uliaiit course has niii, 
Descetids hke a scretiely sotting siiti; 

His thoughts triumphant heuv'ti alone employs. 

Anti bo|ie anticipates his future jogs. j'fNVNS. 

Vain are all stuhlen sallies of delight. 

Convulsions of a weak distenijter Ajoj/l 

Yooifo. 

Pleasure, joy, and delight, are like¬ 
wise employed for the things which 
give pleasure, joij, or delight. C H A RM 
(». Attraction) is used only in the sense 
of what charms, or gives a high degree 
of pleasure; hut not a degree equal to 
that of joy or delight, though greatei 
than of ordinary pleasure ; pleasure in¬ 
toxicates ; the joys of heaven are objects 
of a Christian’s pursuit: the delights 
of matrimony are lasting to those who 
arc susceptible of true affection ; the 
charms of rural scenery never fail of 
their effect whenever they offer them¬ 
selves to the e) e. 

Thateverv d.iy has its pains and sorrows is uni- 
vcisnlly cxp«Tit‘nc<'d; but it wc Imik impartially 
about us. wc Hhall find that cverj du\ has hkew im* 
hspJeU'iuret and it:> jot/s, Jviissus, 

Before the da> oi departure (fiorn the counlr\} a 
wet'k !•> aiwuy-. app opriated loi the p.nnu-nl and 
reception of ceremonial \i.siU, at which iiuthiiig ran 
be tuentioucd but the delights ot lanidoti. Joh.V'ON. 

When thus creation's charms aiuiind comhiiie. 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine? 

Golosmiik. 

PLENTIFUL, PLENTEOUS, ABUND¬ 
ANT, COPIOUS, AMPLE. 

PLENTIFUL and PLENTEOUS, 
signifying the presence of plenty, pleni¬ 
tude, or fulness, differ only in use: the 
former being mostly employed in the 
familiar, the latter in the grave style. 
Plenty fills; ABUNDANCE, in Latin 
abutiilantia, from alnindo to overflow, 
com])oun(led of the intensive ab and 
unda a wave, signifying literally over¬ 
flowing, doe.s more, it leaves a super¬ 
fluity : as that, however, which fills 
suffices as mucli as llut wnicU flows 
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over, the term abundance is often em¬ 
ployed promiscuously with th{itof;?/<?«^y ; 
wc can indifferently say a plentiful har- 
\est, oran abundant harvest. Plenti¬ 
ful is, however, a more familiar term 
tlian abundant: we say, therefore, most 
commonly, a plenty of provisions; a 
plenty of food ; a jdenty of corn, wine, 
and oil: hut an abundance of words; an 
abundance of riches; an abundance 
of wit or humour. In certain years 
fruit is plentiful^ and at other limes 

f frain is plentiful; in all cases we 
lave abundant cause for gratitude to 
the Giver of all good things. 

Tho reuty knnvrs aie ovcriun with <'asp, 

As plenty ever is the nuisu uf faction. ItoWE. 

Aii«l flod siii'l, h't lh<* waters Konerutc 

Reptile with spawn abundant, Iivid" soul. Mit.ton. 

COPIOUS, ill Latin copioxus, from 
copia, or cant and opes wealth, signi¬ 
fying having a store, and AMPLE (V. 
Ample) are modes either of plenty or 
abundance: the former is emplojed in 
regard to what is collected or brought 
into one point; the term ample in em- 
plojed only in regard to what may be 
narrowed or expanded ; a copious stream 
of blood, or a cojdoug flow of words, 
etjually designate the quantity which is 
collected togelher, as an ample provision, 
an ample store, an ample share, marks 
tliat which may at pleasure be increased 
or diminished. 

Smonth to thr shelving brink n ropwus fliKiil 
Rulls fair .md placid. Thomson. 

I’l-accfnl IxMicntb primeval trees, that •'list 
Thi-ir ample Bliade o'er Niger** veU<»w stifnm, 
la'aiis the huge elephant, w isett of brute*, 

TlIUMtuN. 

TO PLUNGE, DIVE. 

PLUNGE is but a variation of plucks 
pull, and the Latin pello to drive or 
ftuTc forward. DIVE is hut a variation 
cf (i/p, which is, under various forms, to 
be found in the northern languages. 

One plunges sometimes in order to 
dwe; hut one may plunge without 
diving, and one may djve without 
plunging: to plunge is to dart head¬ 
foremost into tiie water: to dive is to go 
to the bottom of the water, or towards 
it: it is a good practice for bathers to 
plunge into the water when they first go 
in, although it is not advisable for them 
to dive ; ducks frequently dive into the 
water without ever plunging. Thus 
far they differ in their natural sense; 
but in the figurative applicatio.T they 


differ more widely; to plunge, in this 
case, is an act of rashness: to dive is an 
act of design : a young man hurried 
away by his passions will plunge into 
every extravagance when he comes into 
possession of his estate; people of a 
prying temper seek to dive into the 
secrets of others. 

Tlie French plunged themselves into these calami¬ 
ties they suffer, to prevent themselves from scttlinij 
into a Itritish constitution. Ruhke. 

How he did seem to dive into their hearts 

With humble and fanniiar couitegy. .Shakspeakb. 

TO POISE, BALANCE. 

POISE is in French poids a weight, 
and peser to weigh. BALANCE is in 
French balancer, from the Latin bilanx, 
or bis and lanx a pair of scales. 

To poise is properly to keep the 
weight from pressing on either sitle; to 
balance is to keep the balance even. 
The idcaof bringing into an equilibrium 
is common to both terms, hut a thing is 
poised as respects itself; it is balanced 
as respects other things : a person pones 
a ]»lain stick in liis hand when he wants 
it to he even; he balances the stick if 
It has a particular weight at each end : 
a person may poise himself, hut he ba¬ 
lances others : when not on firm ground. 
It is necessary to po/«eone’s-self; when 
two persons are situated one at each end 
of a beam, they may balance one an¬ 
other. In the moral application they 
are similarly distinguished. 

Some evil, terrible and unfore«M*en, 

Must sure ensue to porM the scale against 

'1 hi» \ast profusion of exceeding pleasure. Rowe. 

This 01 this very moineut let me die, 

While ho]N‘s and tears in equal 6aia»celie 

Dktden 

POISON, VENOM. 

POISON, in French poison, Latin 
potto a potion, is a general term ; in its 
original meaning it signifies any potion 
which acts destructively upon the sys¬ 
tem. VENOM, in French venin, Latin 
venenum, is a siwcies of deadly or ma¬ 
lignant j!>o/sow .* a poison may be either 
slow or quick; a venom is always most 
active in its nature : a poison must he 
admini.'^tered inwardly to have its effect; 
a venom will act hy an external applica¬ 
tion : the jiiii*e of the helleboi-e is a 
poison ; the tongue of the adder and 
the tooth of the viper contain venom' 
many plants arc unfit to be eaten on ac¬ 
count of the poisonous quality which is 
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in them; the Indians are in the hahit 
of dipping the tips of their arrows in a 
venomous juice, which renders the 
slightest wound mortal. 

Hemlock wus formerly supposed a deadly pohm. 

C>Ul.DsMirH. 

As the venom sprend, 

Fiiglitful convulsions writh’d his tortur'd limbs. 

FtNTON. 

The moral application of these terms 
is clearl) drawn from their proper ac¬ 
ceptation : the poison must he infused 
or injected into the subject; the venom 
acts upon him externally: had princi¬ 
ples are justl> compared to a potson, 
which some are so unhap])y as to suck 
in with their raotheis’ milk; the shafts 
of envy arc peculiarly venomous when 
directed against those in edevated sta¬ 
tions. 

Tin* di‘\il can convey the poison of his <5iig!,'j>^tioni 
qu.ekor than the iigitatiun of thought or the stiic- 
tures of i'uucy. South. 

Your eyes, which hitlierto ha\e Vionie iu them 
The fatal hull'> of murlheuiig hasilibk. 

The venom of such looks we laiil) hope 

Have lust their quality. Suakspkark. 

rOLITE, POLISHED, REFINED. 

POLITE (r. Civil) denotes a quality; 
POLISHED, a state: he who la polite 
18 so according to the rules of politeness ; 
he who is polished is polished I)} the 
force of art: opohte man is, in regard 
10 his bcha>iour, a fini.shed geiitlemaii; 
but a rude person may he moie tir less 
polished or treed fruui rudeness. RE¬ 
FINED rises in sense, both in regard 
to polite and polished: a man is in¬ 
debted to nature, rather than to art, for 
his refinement; but bis politeness^ or 
his polish, is entirely the fruit of edu¬ 
cation. Politeness and polish do not 
extend to anything but externals; re- 
/i’newien/applies as much to the mind 
as the body : rules of conduct, and good 
society, will make a man polite ; lessons 
in dancing will ser\e to give a polish; 
refined mariners or principles will natu¬ 
rally arise out of refinement of men. 

As polish extends only to the ex¬ 
terior, It is less liable to excess than re- 
finement: when the language, the walk, 
and deportment of a man in polished, ho 
i'> divested of all that can make Inm 
ofleiiaive in social intercourse; but if Ins 
temper be refined be>ond a certain 
boundary, he loses the nerve of cha- 
rar:ter which is essential for maintain¬ 
ing his dignity against the rude shocks 
of imman life. 


A iKHliint anioDff men of learnlutr nnit een^e ie Ilk • 
till Ignorant eervaiit giving an accuuiil of polite I'oii- 
versatiun. Stkki.i. 

In rude nations the dopendanc'e of children on 
tiieir parents is of shorter continuance than in jio- 
lis/ted societies. ItuBSRTRoN 

What IS lionour but the height and flower of mo 
ralit\. and the utmost i i^tnmenf of cunversatiuu ? 

SOU'I M 


POLITICAL, POLITIC. 

POLITICAL has the ])roper mean¬ 
ing of the word po/ifi/, which, from the 
Greek TroXirtia and ttoXuj :i cit}, sik'Hi- 
fies the goteriimont either of a city or a 
country. POLITIC, like the word 
policy, has the improper meaning of the 
word polity, namely, that of clever 
management, bemuse the atVairs of 
states are sometimes managed with 
considerable art and finesse: hence we 
speak of political government as tip- 
posed to that which is ecclesiasta*; and 
of politic conduct as opposed to that 
which is unwise and without foresight: 
in political questions, it is not poliUc. 
for individuals to set themscl\es up in 
opposition to those who are in power ; 
the study of polities, as a science, may 
make a man a cle\er stulesinan ; but it 
may not always enable him to discern 
true policy in ins ja ivate concerns. 

M ichi.ivcl laid down It. is foi a nia«.U*r iii’c, in Iih 
potittml bolifiiH*, lhal tin* bliuw ot ruli^'iuii wiis ludji 
lul U» iltc iiuhviciuii .Sou 1 ii. 

A puliltc caulion, a guuided rucum'.pDt'ti ,n, weru 
nmoiq; lUi} nilmg piiui-q '“h oI uui lou l'altuMb 

UUUKK 


I’OOR, PAUl’ER. ^ 

POOR and I’AUPER are both de¬ 
rived irom the l..:Uin pauper, wliirli 
comes from the Greek Trawpoj; small. 
Poor IS a term of general use ; pauper 
is a term of particular use : a pauper is a 
/loor man who lives upon alms or the 
relief of the parish : the former is, there¬ 
fore. indefinite in its meaning; the 
latter conveys a reproachful idea. The 
word poor is used us a substantive only 
ill the plural number; pauper is a sub¬ 
stantive both in the singular and plural: 
the jioor of the parish are, in general, a 
heavy burden upon the inhabitants; 
there are s(»me i^ersons who are not 
ashamed to live and die as paupers. 

POSITION POSTURE. 

POSITION (v. Place) is here the 
general term, P()STU RE the particular 
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term. The position is that in which a 
body is placed in respect to other bodies ; 
as the standing with one's lace or back 
to an object is a position ; but a posture. 
is that position which a body assumes 
in respect to itself, as a sitting or re¬ 
clining posture. 

I'Xery slop in the pni^^ression of oxistiMico changes 
our pusitiun v'ith respect to tlie things about us. 

JuBNSON. 

When I eiitfcred ]ii<i r(x)m he was sitting in a ron- 
teinplative p 4tfur6‘with hu eyestixed on the ground. 

>lA\7KEbWOUTH. 

POSITIVF., ABSOLUTK, PEREMPTOIIY. 

POSITIVE, in Latin posit?rns, from 
poTio to put or place, signifies placed or 
fi.Ked, that is, fixed or estaldislied in the 
mind. ABSOLUTK {v. Absolute) sig¬ 
nifies uncontrolled by any external cir¬ 
cumstances. PKREMPTORY, in 
hwimperernptorius, from perimo to take 
away, signifies removing all further 
question. 

Positive and absolute are employed 
cither for things or persons ; peremptory 
for persons only, or for that which is 
personal. What is positive has a deter¬ 
minate existence, it is opposed to what 
is negative, indeleriiiiiiatc, or pre¬ 
carious ; as positive good, positive plea¬ 
sure or pain; what absolute is without 
dependance or connexi-m, it is opposed 
mostly to the relative or conditional, as 
absolute existence, absolute justice* 

Thi’ diminution or ceasing of pain due» not ope¬ 
rate positive pleasure. Uvkbic. 

Those part-^ of the moral worlo which have not 
ail nhsoiute, niav yet have a relatiie UMiity, lu re- 
a]ieet of some other parts concealed Iruiii us 

Apdison. 

In regard to persons or what is per¬ 
sonal, positive either applies to the as¬ 
surance of a man, or to the manner of 
his expressing that assurance; a person 
may bo positive in his own mind (r. 
(kmfident), or he may make v. positive 
assertion ; absolute applies either to the 
mode of acting or the circumstances 
under which one acts, as to have an 
absolute possession or command, to make 
an absolute promise; peremptory is ap¬ 
plied to the nature of the action or the 
manner of performing it; a ouminand 
may be peremptory, and a tone pe- 
rentpiory. A posittve assertion will re¬ 
mote doubt if made by one entitled to 
credit; an absolute promise will admit of 
no reservation on the part of the peinon 
making it. A peremptory command 


admits of no demur or remonstrance; a 
peremptory answer satisfies or puts to 
silence. 

This h« vciy roiifidiuitly and positireti/ dcuicd. 
being well ussuied it cuuld iiexer be proved. 

C1.AREKPON. 

Many thinga might have happ<‘ned to render an 
absolute engagement uf this n.itiiie highly inex¬ 
pedient. Sir W. Scott. 

The Highlander gives to every (piestmn an answer 
so (irompt and peremptory, that hcepticibm dared 
into silence. Joii.nsom. 


POSSESSOR, PROPRIETOR, OWNER, 
MASTER. 

The possessor has the full 

power, if not the right, of the present 
disposal over the object of p'ls^ession ; the 

PROPRIETOR and OWNER have 
the unlimited right of transfer, hut not 
always the power of immediate dis¬ 
posal. The proprietor and the owner 
are the same in signifu ation; tliomrli 
not in application: the first term being 
used principally in regard to matters of 
importance; the latter on familiar tx*- 
casions: \\\o proprietor of an estate is a 
more suitable expression than the 
owner of an estate: the owner of a hook 
is more becoming than the pnprietor. 
The possessor and the MASTER are 
commonly the same person, when those 
things are in question wliich are sub¬ 
ject to possession; hut the terms are 
otherwise so different m their original 
meaning, that they can scarcely admit 
of comparison : the possessor of a house 
is naturally the master of the house; 
and, in general, whaiever a man pos¬ 
sesses, that he has in his power, and is 
consequently master of; hut we mav 
have, legally, the right of possessinfr a 
thing, o\er which we ha\e actually no 
power of control: in this ca.se, we are 
nominally pissessor, but n iriually not 
master, A miner, or iiisaiio person, 
may he both possessor and proprietor of 
that over which ho has no control; a 
man is, therefore, on tlu; other liafid, 
appropriately denominated master, not 
possessor of his actions. 

1 nm cunvinced ihot a pcR'tic talent is a blessing 
b) Its/WAsesior. Skward. 

lliMtli! groat firoprictor of all I *tis tliino 
To tio.id out empire and tu tiueiich the stars. 

Youno. 

One cause of t)ie lusufTicieucy uf riches (to pro 
duee happiness) is, that they very seldom iii.iWe 
their owner rich. Johnsoil 

There Cirgar, grac'd with b»>tli Muiervns stioiie, 
OaesHT, the world's great master, and his own. To of 

2 s 
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POSSIBLE, PRACTICABLE, PRAC¬ 
TICAL. 

POSSIBLE, from the Latin possum 
to be able, signifies properly to t»e able 
to be done: PRACTICABLE, from 
fTortice (v. To exercise)^ sijjnifies to be 
able to put in practicp-: hence the dif¬ 
ference between possible and practicable 
is the same as between doing a thing at 
all, or doing it as a rule. There are 
many things possible which cannot be 
culled practicable; hut what is prac¬ 
ticable must, in its nature, be possible. 
The possible depends solely on the 
power of the agent; the practicable de¬ 
pends on circumstances: a child can¬ 
not say how much it is possible for him 
to learn until he has tried ; schemes 
have sometimes everything apparently 
to recommend them to notice but that 
which is of the first importance, namely, 
their pyraciicability. 

How can up, supposing ourselves under 

tlu* constant varo of ii Suprcmi* Hotiig, uive any pos- 
.ic'couut iur tliat tnee proportion wiiich we lind 
ill every great city Itetween the deaths and birtiis of 
its iuiubituuts? Addiouii. 

lie who would aim at practicable things shouKl 
tuiii iip<in alluding our pain, rather than removing 
our sorrow. Stxslb. 

The practicable is that which may or 
can be practised ; the PRACTICAL ui 
that which is intended for practice : the 
former, fherefore, applies to that which 
men devise to carry into practice; the 
latter to ihat whicdi they have to />rac- 
tise: projectors ought to consider what 
is practicable: divines and moralists 
have to consider what impractical. The 
practicable is opposed to the imprac¬ 
ticable ; the practical to the theoretical 
or speculative. 

Ptactical cunning shows itself in political mat¬ 
te is. South. 

POVERTY, WANT, PENURY, INDI¬ 
GENCE, NEED. 

POVERTY, which marks the con¬ 
dition of being poor, is a general stateof 
fortune opposed to that of riches. 

Pwi rty is apt to betray a man into ent y. riches into 
ariiigaucu. Addison. 

Poverty admits of different states or 
degrees which are expressed by the 
other terms. WANT, irom the verb to 
wantt denotes, when taken absolutely, 
the want of the first necessaries, which 
is a permanent state, and a low state of 
poverty; hut it may sometimes denote 


an occasional want^ as a traveller in a 
desert may be exposed to luaat; or it 
may imjdy the waot of particular things, 
as when we speak of our wuLts. 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 

Becaiiae its virtues are not undemtood. 

Yet many tiiijii's, impossibip to thought, 

Have liecn by lifted to full pcifectton broiigiit. 

Diivukn. 

PEND RY, in Latin penuria, signify- 
ingextreme vnihf, is jioverty in its iiioHt 
abject state, whicli is ahvays suppose<l 
to be a*» permanent as it is wretched, to 
whiih those who are already poor are 
brought, either by misfortune or im¬ 
prudence. 

Thus tender Spenser lived witli mean repast, 
Cimtcut, depress d by penury, and pined 
In iureign realm. S. I*iiiLm. 

INDIGENCE, in Latin indigeatia. 
from indigeo, and the Greek Stopai to 
want, signifies the state of wanting such 
things as one has been habituated to, 
or are suited to one s station, and is 
properly applied to persons in the supe¬ 
rior walks of life. 

If we can but raise iiitn above indigacc, a mo 
derate share of good loitune and merit will be siiih 
cient to open Ins w.i> to whatu\ei eUe can wish 
him to obtain. Meluoth's LKrTena of C'iouko. 

NEED {v. Necessity) implies a pre¬ 
sent want, or the state of wanting such 
things as the immediate occasion calls 
for: a temporary state to which persons 
of all conditions are exposed. 

All men deem thus, that to have need goetii bi fiiTe 
indigence, siipfiosiug him dial stiiudetli ui need i>i 
things which are nut re.idy at liarid. nor easy to be 
gotten, is indigcnL To make tins more ptaiii, no 
man is said to lie indigrut uf burns or w mgs, tor that 
he hath uo nerd ot them; but we say truly and 
properly. Ilia, tome have nerd of armour, of iiioii. y, 
and of apparel; wlieii in the want uf tliese things, 
tliey neither lia\e them, nor can come by tlie means 
to supply their necessities. Holland. 

TO POUR, SPILL, SriED. 

POUR is probably connected with 
pore, and the Latin preposition per 
through, signifying to make to pass us 
it were through a channel. SPILL and 
splash, and the German spuUen, are 
probably onomatopeias. SHED comes 
from the German scheiden to separate, 
signifying to cast from. 

We pour with design; we spill by 
accident: we pour water over a plant or 
abed; we spnll it on the ground. To 
pour is an act of convenience; to 
spill and sAed are acts more or less 
hurtful; the former is to cause to run in 
small quantities, the latter in largo 
][uantities: we pour wine out of a bottle 
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into a glass ; but the blood of a person 
is said to be spilt or shed when his life 
is violently taken away : what 19 ^poured 
is CDninionly no part of the body frt)m 
whence it is poured: but what is shed is 
no other than a component part; hence 
trees are said to shed their leaves, ani¬ 
mals their hair, or human beings to shed 
tears. Hence the distinction between 
these words in their moral application. 

l\M*sy is of ■(> inljlle a spirit, tiint, in the p/ntring 
out of one liiuguu^'e into unuther. it will evapur.ile. 

ilKNllAM. 

O ri'putulionl dearer far tlian life. 

Thou piecMuiis halsiini, io\ely, sweet of smell, 

M hoso cordial drops otico tpitt by some nish hand, 
>>ot all the owner's care, nor the rejtentiii}' toil 
Of tlie unit* spiUtT, can collect. SiwEf.. 

IlercMl noted the part of a great mourner foi the 
deceased Ariatubuliis, Jiedding ahuudaiice of teais 
I^KIUEAUX. 

POWKK, STRKNGTH, FORCK, AUTHO¬ 
RITY, DOMINION. 

POWER, in French pouvoir, Latin 
possum to be able, is the generic and 
universal term, comprehending in it 
that simple principle of nature which 
exists in all subjects. »STRENGTH, 
or the abstract quality of strong, and 
FORCE {V. Energy) are modes of 
power. These terms are all used either 
in a physical or moral application. 
Powei\ ill a physical sense, respects 
whatever causes motion: strength re¬ 
spects that species of power that lies in 
the vital and muscular purls of the 
body. Strength is therefore internal, 
and depends on the internal organiza¬ 
tion of the frame; power on the ex¬ 
ternal circumstances. A man may 
have strength to move, but not the 
ftower, if he be bound with cords. Our 
strength is proportioned to the health 
of the body and the firmness of its 
make ; our power may be increased by 
the help of instruments. 

(ihaerviiig III oiir-idves that we can at pleasure 
nin\i‘ «e\ei.il parts of uui litKlies, w'hichwere At rest; 
tli<> eflvi'ts iiLsij that tiatiiriil liudics aic able topruduce 
in luie •'iu«ulii*i ucciii iing every moment to our senses, 
we by both tlie<.e ways get the idea otpower 

Looke. 

Not rounded on the brittle strength of bones. 

J^n/'er way he exerted or otherwise; 
force is power exerted or active; bodies 
liuve a power of resistance while in a 
slate of rest, but they are moved by a 
certain/orre from other bodies. 

A ship w'lncli liat.i struck sail doth run 

By force of ihat/irce which bel'uiu it won. Ponnk. 

The word power is used technically 
for the moving 


By iinfli'rHlaiidiiig the triio diiroreDC« lM>twixt tha 
weight and tin* ;«ou<i 7 r. a man may ad I such a Httiiig 
KiippleiiuMit to lilt* strength of the power, that it ><hall 
move liny coiiC 4 M\alile weight, though itbhuiild iie\cr 
so much exceed that force which the power i> iiutu- 
rally endowed with. Wilkins. 

In a moral acceptation, pnwef, 
strength^ and force may be applied 
to the .same objects with a similar dis¬ 
tinction : thus we may s|)eak of the 
power of language generally; the 
strength of a person’s expressions to 
convey the state of his own mind; and 
the forre of terms, as to the extent of 
their meaning and fitness to convey the 
idea^ of those who use them. 

All poirrr ot l.invy over rca4011 is n degree of in- 
B.iiii y : but. while Ibis powet is siicli as we c.ili coil- 
trol and lepM'NH, it is iiotMsible toothers li r >'uii 
sid>*rt‘(l .IS .itiy di-pruatiuti oi our iHCiiilies. 

Johnson. 

Thus we are a (Tec to I by strength, wliicli is na¬ 
tural pttwer. BuitKi’. 

Boii'id by no principle, and restrained by no lies 
ills line mimoii parts liuving nann to play. ap|>e.ir<-il 
III tlieir utnu»s.t firce to the world. MACeiiKHsoN. 

Power is either public or private, 
which brings it in alliance with AU¬ 
THORITY (y. Infiuenre). C\\i\powet 
includes in it all that which enables us 
to have any intluence or control over 
the actions, persons, property, £wc., of 
others: authority is confined to that 
species of power which is derived from 
some legitimate source. Power exists 
independently of all right; authority is 
founded only on right A king has 
often the power to be cruel, hut he has 
never the authority to be so. Sub¬ 
jects have sometimes the potver of over¬ 
turning the government, but they can 
in no case have the authority. 

Hence tliou ^h.llt prove my might and ciiriu* tin 
hour 

Tlum stoudst a rival of iinp 4 *rial puw'r. I’upr 

Power arising from strength is always in those who 
aie governed who are many ; but nufAari/y mining 
from upiiaun i» in llioi>e who go\eiu, w ho aio lew 

TxMpr.r 

Power is indefinite as to degree ; one 
may have little or much .* domi¬ 

nion is a positive degree of power. A 
monarch's power may be limited by 
various circumstances; a despot exer¬ 
cises dominion ov er all his subjects, high 
and low. One is not said to get a power 
over any object, hut to get an object into 
one’s power: on the other hand, we get 
vl dominion over an object; thus some 
men have a dominion over the con¬ 
sciences of others. 

Nutii'.aliN ivstb in his t^mpi'r, li« loved troublf 
from Its uuiu-viiiiuit. and, tluuig'i uinbilK'UM wp 
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ftiiid Oi confuBiun, more as a tieUl of action than a* 
a ineuns of acquiring power, AI aci'h*rm»n 

And each of tliesc must will, peireive, design. 

And draw conhis’dJy iti a iliff rent uue ; 

Wliicli then can claim dumtuion o’er the lest, 

Ur stamp the ruling passion in tliu breast? Jknvns. 

POWEKFUL, POTENT, MIGHTY. 
POWERFUL is full of power; PO¬ 
TENT, from the Latin patens^ signifies 
literally being able, or having power; 
and MIOH'I'Y signifies having wiqht, 
Powerjul is ajiplieable to strength as 
well ixa power : a powerful man is one 
who b> size and make can easily over¬ 
power another; and a 7)0person 
is one who lias much in his power: po¬ 
tent is used only in this latter sense, in 
which it expresses a lar-ier extent of 
power : a potent monarch is much more 
than a powerjul prince: mighty ex¬ 
presses a still higher degree of power, 
is power unlimited by any con- 
siileration or circumstance; a giant is 
called mighty in the physical sense, and 
genius if. said to be mighty takes 

everything wdthin its grasp; the Su¬ 
preme Being is entitled either Omnipo¬ 
tent or Almighty; but the latter term 
seems to convey the idea of boundless 
extent more I'oicibly than the former. 

It is ccrhiin tlwit the semes arc more powerful as 
the leaHuii i» weaker. JoHKi>uN. 

Now, ilaining up the heavens, the potent sun 
Melts uitu limpid uii the high-iuised cluuds. 

'I'bomsov 

He who lives by a might 1/ piinciple within, w'liich 
the world uboiit him iicitlici nccs uur uudeiBtaiids, 
he only ought to pass lor godly. Suorn. 

TO PRAISE, COMMEND, APPLAUD, 
EXTOL. 

PRAISE in the German preisen to 
value, is connected with our own w'ord 
pteg, signify ing to give a value to a thing. 
COMMEND, in Latin commendo, com¬ 
pounded of com and mando, signifies to 
commit to the good opinion of others. 
APPLAUD. V. Applause. EXTOL, 
in Latin extollo, signifies to lift up very 
high. 

All these terms denote the act of ex¬ 
pressing approbation. To praue is the 
most general and indefinite; it may rise 
to a high degree, but it generally im¬ 
plies a lower degree: we praise a person 
generally; we commend him particu¬ 
larly : we praise him for his diligence, 
sobriety, and the like; we commend 
him for his performances, or for any 
particular instance of prudence or good 


conduct. To applaud is an ardent mode 
of praisimj; \\Q applaud a person for 
his nobleness of spirit: to extol is a re¬ 
verential mode of praisiuy ; wo extol a 
man for his heroic exploits. Praise is 
confined to no station, thougli with most 
propriety bestowed by superiors or 
equals: commendaliwi is the part of a 
superior: a parent commends Xws child 
for an act of charity : ajtpluuse is the 
act of many as well as of one ; theatrical 
performances are the frequent subjects 
of public afplame: to ewtol is the 
act of inferiors, who declaie thus de¬ 
cidedly their sense of a person’s supe¬ 
riority. 

ITow hnj.py tlioii wt* find, 

Wlui kiiDW by niiMit tu «■Ili;aKe maiikntd ; 

J*rai\d by I'ach ti>ii;iiu-. by i-vi-ry luMrl bflov'd. 

Fur viilUL'B ]>racti>i'd, uud tor urta ilU)iruv d. 

J I- NY NX. 

Wh«*ti spIkuiI b<»\s wnte ti’iKf, it may iii.lri-d hiij.' 
Rfxt an .•xjMM'l.ition ol Mitiii'lliiiig Iu’umI pi 

but dpstuM-ii nut to bt* ronimendfd lor any umI iiii'iil 
of then ow u. Cow He h. 

While, from both bmiehes, with redoublt'd sound-., 
Th' applause ut lords uud couiinoner» Hboiimls 

UuVDKir. 

Th© Bcrvile rout thoir careful (’irsar ntriisr. 

Him they exti/l; they woibhiji him alou«. L>KYi}i.M. 

PRAYER, PETITION, REQUEST. 

ENTREATY, SUIT. 

PRAYER, from the Latin prero, 
and the Greek iraptvxopai to pra\, is a 
general term, including the common 
idea of appheutum to some person for 
any favour to be granted ; PETITION, 
from peto U) seek ; HEQUEbT {v. To 
ask ); ENTREATY (t>. To beg)-, SUIT. 
from^Mc, ill French A’t/frre, Latin 
to follow after, denote different modes 
of prayer^ varying in the circumstances 
of the action and the object acted upon. 

The prayer is made more commonly 
to tlie Supreme Being; the petition is 
made more generally to one’s fellow- 
creatures ; we may, how'ever, pray our 
fellow creatures, and petition our Cre¬ 
ator: the prayer is made for everything 
which is of the first importance to us as 
living beings; X\\q petition is made for 
that W'hich may satisfy our desires; 
hence our to the Almighty re- 

.‘'pect all our circumstances as moral 
and responsible agents; our petitions 
respect the temuorary circumstances of 
our present existence. 

Putyer anion;' num is (mjqioiiPft a moans to change 
thi* )M‘isou to wliom wi* pray but prayer voGwi doth 
not rhange him, but liU us to rtsi’eivp tlie thing 
prayed for. STit.LiiicrLKX>r 
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When the term prat/rr s applied to 
men, it carries with it the idea of ear¬ 
nestness and submission; the petition 
is a public act, in which many express 
their wishes to the Supreme Authority; 
the request and entreaiy are individual 
acts between men in their private rela¬ 
tions; tlie people petition the king or 
the parliament; a child makesam^w««^ 
to its parent; one friend makes a re¬ 
quest to another. The request marks 
an equality, hut the entreaty defines no 
condition ; it ditters, however, from the 
former in the nature of the object and 
the inode tif preferring . the request is 
but a simple expression ; the entreattf 
IS urgent: the request may be made in 
triMal matters; the entreaty is made 
in matters that deeply interest the 
feelings: we request a friend to lend 
us a book; we use e\ery entreaty in 
order to divert a |>erson from those pur¬ 
poses which we think detrimental: one 
comph(‘s with a request; one fields to 
entreaties. It was the dving requestor 
Socrates that they would sacrifice a 
cock to ASsculapius; Regulus was deaf 
to every entf'caiy of Ins friends, who 
wished Imn not to return to Carthage. 

him '*iih ihj sd'linrsK, 

Nor, nil th\ .!•? set him fret*. 

Utwav. 

slic pt'f;fiiint and •lisiM'H'st'g la«s. 

Heals uuU tU’UTimuea eeeij iinva;e cause, 

Dkyd»n 

'I’lnm s|i(ik(* llutiifus.’ tlu* Tnijun CTOW, 

U It It Cl ICS aiiil cliniouis, h >> iciieMr. 

I)uvi>k.x. 

.Aiunmciits, rniri^al’fs , uiid promiscM. \»eio en»- 
{iloxcd 111 order to buolli iheiu (^tlie follottcrs of 

( Oilcn). Uoiil-KIHUN. 

Tlie suit is a higher kind of/jraz/er, 
\ar}ing both in the nature of the sub¬ 
ject and the character of the agent. A 
gentleman pays his suit to a lady ; a 
eouriier makes his suit to the prince. 

ScMiiiii tir never is there much upoke, whenever 
ail) uiiu cuDieii to prclcr a suit to uiiolhei. Sui; lU 


PHKLUPK, PRKPACE. 

PRELUDE, from the Latin ludo to 
play, signifies the game that precetles 
another: PREFACE, from tlie l^atin 
fur to speak, signifies the speech that 
precedes. The idea of a preparatory 
'll trod uction is included in both these 
terms: but the former consists of actions, 
tho latter of words: the throwing of 
stones and breaking of windows is the 
prelude on the part of a mob to a general 
not; an apology for one’s ill heliavioiir 
IS sometimes the preface to soliciting a 
remission of punishment The prelude 


is frequently, though not always, prepa¬ 
ratory to that which is in itself actually 
bad: the pr^fi.'s is either to guard 
against sonietn'n;* ojjectionahle or to 
secure something /esirabD. Intempe¬ 
rance in liquor is the p-e^.uJe to every 
other extravagance; w'hen one wishes 
to insure compliance with a request that 
may possibly be unreasonable, it is ne¬ 
cessary to pave the way by some suitable 
preface. 

The movinfr storm 

Thickens amnin, and loud tiiumph.int shouts. 

And horns shrill warldiny; lu each >{lade, ptcluie 
To his approach in;; fate. Sukfkvii i.t. 

He had reason to usher this in with a prvf.itoty 
c.iutiou a^'aiiist philosophy and vain deceit. 

W’ATFRr.ANI). 

In the extended application, they are 
both taken in an indifferent sense. 

At tliis time there was a pencral pence all iner 
the wot Id. which w is .i proper prelude fur tisheiin^ 
III Ills coming who was the prince ot peace 

PlilDKAl-X. 

As no delay 

Of prr/are brooking through his zeal of right. 

M II.TOK. 

TO PREMISE, PKESEME. 

PREMISE, from pre and nntto. sig¬ 
nifies to set down beforehand: PRE¬ 
SUME, from sumo to fake, signifies to 
take beforeliaiid. Roth these terms are 
employed in regard to our previous as¬ 
sertions or admissions of any circum¬ 
stance ; the former is used for what is 
theoretical or belongs to opinions; the 
latter is used for what is practical or 
belongs to facts: we premise that the 
existence of a Deity is unquestionable 
w ben we argue respecting bis attributes; 
we presume that a person has a firm 
belief in divine revelation when we ex¬ 
hort him to follow the precepts of the 
Gospel. Mo argiiiiient can be pursued 
until we have premised those points 
upon which both parties are to agree* 
we must be careful not to presume upon 
more than what we are fully authorized 
to take tor certain. 

Here wt* must lirst premise what it is to enter 
iiilu IcinpUtiou. SouiH 

III the lung liimhic metre it dues nut appear that 
Cliiiucei e^ei euiii{iused at till; tor 1 presume nu utic 
euii iiuugiue that he was llm uuthur ot Humehii 

Tvbwhiti 

TO PRESS, SQUEEZE, PI^CH, 
GRIPE. 

PRESS, in Latin pressus, participle 
of premo. probably comes from the Greek 
iSapiqia heaviness. SQUEEZE, ia 
Saxon sqiiizsa, Latin qitasso^ Hebrew 
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PRESSING. 


PRESUMPllVE. 


reshah to press toj^ether. PINCH is 
but a variation irom pincer, pin, spine, 
GRIPE, from tho Geniiaii greifen, 
Hi^nifies to seize, like the word j^rapple 
or grasp, the Latin rapio, the Greek 
ypiTTiZut to fish or catch, and the Hebrew 
gerapfi to cat( h. 

The forcible action of one body on 
another is included in all these terms. 
In the word press this is the only idea; 
the rest ditfer in the circumstances. We 
may press with the foot, the hand, the 
whole body, or any particular limb; 
one squeezes commonly with tho hand ; 
one pinches either w’lth the fingers or 
an instrument constructed in a similar 
form ; one gripes with teeth, claws, or 
any instrument that can ^ain hold of 
tne object. Inanimate as well as ani¬ 
mate objects press or pinch; but to 
squeeze and gripe are more properly 
the actions oP animate objects; the 
former is always said of persons, the 
latter of animals; stones press that on 
which they re^t their weight; a door 
which shuts of itself may pinch the 
fingers; one squeezes the hand of a 
I’rieiid; lobsters and many other shell¬ 
fish gnpe whatever comes within their 
claws. 

In the figurative application they have 
a similar distinction ; we press a person 
b) importunity, or some coercive mea¬ 
sure ; an extortioner squeezes in order 
to get that which is given with reluct¬ 
ance or difficulty ; a mi^r pinches him¬ 
self if he contracts his subsistence ; lie 
gripes all that comes within his pos¬ 
session. 

All tiirse wurnen (tho thirty wives of Orodes) 
ptesied hard upou the old king, each eoUciting tor a 
son of her ow'u. euiPEAUx. 

Veiitidiiis receiving KivAt sums from Ileiod to pro- 
niute ills inteicst, and at the same titnu gn-uter to 
hinder it. squeezed each of them to the utmost, and 
servfil Doiiher, Pkjdkaux. 

Wetter dispos’d to clothe the tatter’d wretch, 

Who shiinks hi-nu.ith the blast, to feed the poor 
Pinch'd with ufllictive want Somkhvii.i.x. 

How can he be envied for his felicity who is con¬ 
scious that a very short time will give him up to ilie 
gripe of poverty. Johnson. 

PRESSING, URGENT, IMPORTUNATE. 

PRESSING and URGENT, from 
to press and urge, are applied as (]uali- 
fying terms either to persons or things; 
IMPORTUNATE, from the verb to 
impc»rtune, which probably signifies to 
wish to get into port, to land at some 
port, is applied only to persons. In 
regard to pressing, it is said either of 


onc% demands, one’s quests, or one’s 
cxliortations; urgent is said of one's so¬ 
licitations or entreaties; importunate is 
said of one's begging or applying for a 
thing. Tlie pressing has more of vio¬ 
lence in it; it is supported by force and 
authority ; it is employed in matters o 
right: \\\e urgent makes an appeal to 
one s feelings; it is more persuasive, 
and is employed in matters of favour: 
the importunate has some of the force, 
but none of the authority or obligation, 
of the pressing; it is emplo}ed m mat¬ 
ters of personal gratifies*ion. Wlien 
applied to things, pressirii; is as much 
more forcible than urgent as in tlie 
former case; we speak of a pressing 
necessity, an urgent case. A creditor 
will \\Q pressing tor liis money when he 
fears to lose it; one friend is urgent 
with another to intercede in his belialf; 
beggar^ are commonly importunate with 
th^ liope of teasing others out of their 
money. 

Mr. Gay. wtiosc zeal in your concern is worthy a 
fiiend, u I lies lu me in the preiStug teiinil 

Mbuiit it. Coe*.. 

Neither would he have done it at all but at my ur¬ 
gency. Swirr. 

Sleep may lie put ufT from time to time, yet the 
demand ia of so importunate a nature as not to rt*- 

Bam ion;' unsatistied. Johnson. 


PRESUMPTIVE, PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PRESUMING. 

PRESUMPTIVE comes from pre¬ 
sume, in the sense of supposing or tak¬ 
ing for granted; PRESUMPTUOUS, 
PllESU.MiNG (c. Assuinjftion), comes 
from the same verb in the sense of 
taking upon one’s self, or taking to one's 
self any importance: the former is 
therefore employed in an indifferent, 
the latter in a had acceptation: a pre¬ 
sumptive heir is one presumed or ex¬ 
pected to be heir; presumptive evidence 
IS evitlence founded on some presump¬ 
tion or supposition; so \\\Li&\y\%epresump¬ 
tive reasoning; but a presumptuous 
man, a presumptuous thought, a pre¬ 
sumptuous behaviour, all indicate an 
unauthorized presumption in one's oun 
favour. Presumptuous is a stronger 
term than qmesuming, because it has a 
more definite use ; the former, from tho 
termination om, signifies full of presinup- 
tion; thelatter the inclination to presume: 
a man is presumptuous when his conduct 
lartakes of the nature of presumption ; 
le is presuming, inasmuch as he shows 
himself disposed to presume: heuce we 
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speak of presumptuous lanf^uatrc, not 
presuming lanj^uaffe: a presuming 
temper, not a presumptuous ternpt*r. 
In like manner when one sajs it is jn'e- 
sumptuoHS in a man to do any thint^, 
this exjiresses the idea of presumption 
much more 1‘orcihly than to say it is 
presuming* in him to do it. It would 
be •^rre.sumptaous in a man to address a 
inonandi in a lan^iiaffe of funnliarity 
and disrespect; it is presuming in a 
common perstm to address any one who 
is superior in station with familiarity 
and disrespect. 

I’lifit* !•< ii'iijii ilifuMtii)!) f(Jrl^'l>^el'nmc‘nt but\it1iie 
aixl uimIoiii, .11 tn.il di j u \Hmptivt! lOlwKF 

>V(> u iiat IS lj\ til )H«‘ prvsumphums {u 
u lilt'll litLVf liioii^'ht yiiiir liMtIi-ih (dt the lextiluiiiiii) 
III iU''pi-e ull tlieir {itedeuessurti. JIukke. 

presuming iif his ft»rci» With sparkling 

Ahi'.iilv ill* (It'Suuiii the piuiniAt prize. Drydzn. 

PliLITKNCE, PKKTENSION, PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 

PRETENCE comes from pretend 
(r. To feign) in the sense of setting 
forth aii\thing independent of ourselves. 
PRETENSION comes from tlie same 
verb in the sense of setting forth any 
thing that tlepeiids uptui ourselves. The 
ju'etence is eommoiily a misrepresenta¬ 
tion ; the pretension is frequently a 
miscalculation : i\\o pretence h set forth 
to conceal wliat is liad in one’s self; the 
vre-tension is set forth to display wdiat 
IS good : the former betrays one s false¬ 
hood, the latter one's conceit or self- 
importance ,* the former can never bo 
emplo)ed in a good sense, the latter 
may sometimes be emploved in an in- 
difl'ereiit sense: a man ol had character 
may make a pretence of religion by 
adopting ail outward profession; men 
of ilie least meiit often make the highest 
p rctensions. 

l)\ui liiul wsiiu'il ht'i' lo lu'waro 

Of •.uulliiij' iriMls, whilst’ iiHual 
(.'mil 1 pit ti til I III taking nir. 

To pick up KiililuiiaiN l.uheit. iiiwtrr. 

Ivirh thinks hin own the In-st pretensiim. Gav. 

The pretence and PRETEXT alike 
consist of what is unreal; but the former 
is not so great a violation of truth as the 
latter: the pretence may consist of 
truth and falsehood blended; the pre- 
tert consists altogether of falsehood: 
Xiio pretence may sometimes serve only 
to conceal or palliate a fault; iXxe. pretext 
serves to hide suinelhiiig seriously cul¬ 
pable or wicked ; a child may make in- 
disjioaition a pretence for Idleness; a 


thief makes his acquaintance with the 
8cr\ ants Sipretext for getting admittance 
into a house. 

I.i’t not tin* Trojans with a feigned pretenet 
Of profler’d peace, delude the Latin prince. 

DavorM 

.1ii«tjfyinij perfidy and murder for public beuftlt, 
public litMiefil would noon become the pretert, and 
)>eili<ly and mnider the end Huhke. 

The pretence and EXCUSE are both 
set forth lo justil'y one’h conduct in the 
eyes of others; but iho jrt'elence always 
conceals something more or less cul¬ 
pable, and by a greater or less violation 
of truih; the excuse may sometimes 
justify that which is justifiable, and with 
strict regard to truth. To olilige one’s 
.self under the pretence of obliging an¬ 
other, is a despicable trick; illness is 
an allowable excuse to justify any omis¬ 
sion in business. 

I sliuuM liRVi* dicHsed the whole with greater care, 
but 1 bad little time, which 1 am suie you know lo 
be more th-m prefeiNce. Wake. 

Nothing but love this patience could proiliice. 

And 1 allow your rage that kind ercute. I)RyDEV. 

And even where the excuse may be 
frivolous It does not imply direct false¬ 
hood. 

'1 he last refuge of a guilty person is to take shelter 
uuder au excuse. .South. 

PRETENSION, CLAIM. 
PRETENSION (v. Pretence) and 
CLAIM (r. To ask for) both signify an 
assertion of rights, buttliey differ in the 
nature of the rights. The first refers 
only to the rights which are considered 
as such by the individual; the latter to 
those which exist independent of his 
supposition: there cannot therefore be 
a pretension without some one to pre¬ 
tend, but there may be a clann without 
any iminediute claimant: thus we say 
a person rests his pretension to the 
crown upon the ground of being de¬ 
scended from the funner king ; m here¬ 
ditary monarchies there is no one who 
has any claim to the crown except the 
next heir iii succession. 

Ilut iflo uiijuvt things ilnm d<.st tircleiid, 

Kic they iH’giu, 1ft lliy preU nsKins end. D knUam 

Whence is this pow r. tin.-. londiif8>, of all aita. 
Serving, ndoiiiing lilc lliiongli all its p irN ; 

Which ii.inif^ iiniKisrd, by IcMei s mark'll ihusr names 
Adjusted pro)iett> by leg.il c/am*4 f Jenynb 

The pretension is commonly built 
upon per^onal merits; the claim rests 
upon the laws of civil society : a person 
makes high pretensions who estimates 
Ins merits and consequent deserts at a 
high rate; he judges of his claims ac¬ 
cording as they are suuDorted by the 
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\aws of his country or the circumstances 
of the case: the pretpnsion when denied 
can never be pi'oved ; the claim^ when 
proved, can be enforced. 

It is oftfn climbed upon writPrs.that.M'ith all their 
pretensioni t<» >!eiiias und discoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another. Johnson. 

This niiflit our minister we name. 

Let eiery seivant speak liis vlam. Oat. 


PREVAILING, PREVALENT, RULING, 
OVERRULING, PREDOMINANT. 

PREVAILING and PREVALENT 
both come from the Latin prevaleo to 
be stroll<r abo\c otiicrs. RUJdNG, 
OVERRULING, and PREDOMI¬ 
NANT (from dornirinr to rule), sijjuify 
ruling or bearing? greater sway than 
others. 

Preriiilivff expresses the actual slate 
or quality of a partifular object: preva¬ 
lent marks the (jutility preiyailin^, as 
it affects objects in gcuer.tl. The same 
distinction exists between overruling 
and predomhnint. A pe'r.son ha.s ajbre- 
vailing sense of religion; religious 
feeling is prei'alent in a country or in a 
community. There is always .some pre¬ 
vailing fashion which some persons are 
ever ready to follow. The idea has of 
late years become prevalent. 

The evils naturally consequent upon a picvatling 
temptathui urc iiitolutulile. South. 

The conduct of a jieculiar piovidericc made the iri- 
atriimcntsot tJjatific.'t dcsi^'u p)t t/if .iiulyu toiU/ns, 
and all those iiKiunlaiiis ot opposition to heroine 
plains. Soui'U. 

Whnt<*’ei thou sh.ilt ordain, thou pow’r. 

Unknown ami sudden bo the dieadlul lauu, ItowK. 

Prevailing and prevalent mark simply 
the existing state of superiority : ruling 
and jrredominant express this state, m 
relation to some other winch it ha.s su¬ 
perseded or reduced to a state of infe¬ 
riority. An opinion is said iohaprevail¬ 
ing as respects the number of persons 
by whom it is maintained: a principle 
is said to be ruling as respects the 
superior inlluence which it has over the 
conduct of men more than any other. 
Particular disorders are prevalent at 
certain seasons of the year, when they 
ufieet the generality of persons: a par¬ 
ticular t.iste or fashion is predominant 
which supersedes all other tastes or 
fashions. 

Nor can n man, ind«‘|icndenlly of ihc or/rruling 
inluciice ot (lod’s blcHMiigund caic, c>ill hini.sclf one 
penny vichei. Souim. 

The doctnni* of not ownhin n lorciKiuM to he a kiiiff 
HIM held and Utu{,'ht by the IMiuiiseiiii, a j/rt- omtnaiii 
sMt of tiic Jews. I'niDt aux. 


TO PREVENT, ANTICIPATE. 

To PREVENT is literally to come 
beforehand, and ANTICIPATE to take 
beforehand: the former is employed for 
actual occurrences; the latter as much 
for calculations as for actions: to pre¬ 
vent is the act of a person towards other 
persons or things; to anticipate is the 
act of a being either towards himself or 
another. In this sense God is said to 
prevent man w ith his favour by inter¬ 
posing so as to direct his purposes to the 
right object. 

Ih* careful nJiU to guard tliy soul fiom wrong. 

And let thy thought event thy Iiiiiid and longue. 

Ruwp 

And a man may prevent what is to 
happen, by causing it to happen belbre 
the time. 

llut 1 do think it most row.irdly and vile, 

Foi of w h.it might f.ill, so lo jirrvfnt 

The time of lile. SiiACirrKAKN. 

Wc anticipate the happiness which 
we are to enjoy in future: we anticipate 
w’liat a person is going lo say by saying 
the same thing before him. 

\Vh\ Oionld we 

Anticipate our sorrows ? ’Tis like tliose 

W'ho me lor tear of death. Shakovearr. 

The^e words may aLo be both taken 
in the sense of causing a thing not to 
be done, but with this flistinction, that 
to prevent is to cause a thing not to be 
done or hiqijieii at all, and anticipate is 
to prevent another from doing it by 
doing It one’s self. 

They 8.-nt ii party of 1200 horse and drngoonE, 
undei the eoiniiiuiiil of .sii (h‘«»ge t'liudleigh, to 
sorpii-e llie lngli slieiifl'and piiiieip.il gentlemen of 
the eouiily, ami thoietiy \opt event tlie eonuiig up of 
liny more •.Irenglh lo the king’s p.iiiy. Claui!.nuoN_^ 

I am f.ir from preter.diiig to instruct tlie piolessioii, 
or m.to'fjiuhn.v then direcliuiis U) such us nie under 
Iheir goveiiiment. AituiriHNU’i. 

TO PREVENT, ORVIATE, PRECLUDE. 

All these terms im])ly the causing 
something not to take place or exist. 
To PREVENT (?;. To hinder), is to 
happen before, so as to render the thing 
imprat tuable. To OBVIATE, from ob 
and via. signifies coming in the way so 
as lo rentier the thing unnecessary or of 
no value. Prevent applies lo events or 
circumstances in life; obviate to mental 
acts or objects: bad weather prevents a 
pcnsoii setting out according to a cer¬ 
tain arrangement; a chango of iilau 
uboiales every difiiciilty. 

Kv’rv discjsi* of agi* we may premnl, 

lake those of youth, by being diligent. l)K^KAl(. 
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The wind and my unfurtunato sprain togetlipr, in 
great meuhuie pivrcnitfd our electrical cxperimcnta. 

]iRYI»O^K. 

Tlie imtuitation of folly, if it is true, miiBt la* suf- 
Hed v^illlout i»)j>e ; Ixit tlint of iininoiulity may he 
obviated hy vemiiMu« the cause. Hawkkswohth. 

TTpon the miiiisteis of tlie chinch it is ineumltent, 
as oce.isioits iiflei, to ox|ilaiii and illustrate its desu'ti 
and uses to the iiioie unleurncil as well as to vhnafe 
tlie crude excc|itiuiis made a;'aiust its doctiiiies or 
language. Clkavab. 

To PRECLUDE, from pre and cludo 
or claudo to bhut, si^niiyiiijif to shut 
boforc or out, to put a btop to by the in¬ 
tervention of somethitip:, is. like obviate, 
applied to mental objects. 

The design of siih'cnption being to presene one 
uiiitoini leiioi oi faith, uud to preclude diversity of 
opinion. WaTHU.ANI). 

To prevent anti preclude are rather 
the act of the thinp: than of the person ; 
to obviate is rather the act ofthepcrhori 
than of the thinp:. Cnrumstaiice.s may 
prevent or preclude anythinp: from hap¬ 
pening: a person obviates a ditiiculty or 
objection; so, accorclinp: to this distinc¬ 
tion, we may say eitiier to obviate a 
necessity, or iojyreclude a necessity for 
aiuthinp:, accordin'^ as this is eflected 
by any person, or by any circumstance. 

1 ha\e begun two or three letters to you by 
KU.iteheo, and been prerenttd Iruni fiiii^hitig them 
b\ u tlioubaiid .l^oc,ltlou^ ,iiid dissi]iatKUis. Mrirr. 

There iipiieuiH to be no reason to sup{)ose tiiat lie 
paiti any altciition to the lavi ; indeed his dianmtic 
jiiii'.iiits must ha%e precluded the necessary ajipli- 
caiioii, A.nthony a. N'ood. 

Kor the that difliculty, I h.ive w ilhiigly 

declined that lustuiico ugaiiist tlic eternal snccesMoii 
of muiilvind. Hai.e. 

PKKVIOUS, TRELlMINARY, PREPA* 

I i A 'K) R Y, 1N T R() D U CTO R Y, 

PREVIOUS, in Latin com¬ 

pounded of pro? and via, signifies leading 
the way or going before. PRELIMI- 
N A RY, fro upree-dnA Itmen a threshold, 
signifies belonging to the threshold or 
entrane.*. PRKPARATORY and IN- 
TKODi CTORY signify belonging to 
a preparation or introduction. 

Previoufi denotes simply the order of 
succession : the other terms, in addition 
to this, coiuey the idea of connex.ion 
between the objects which succeed each 
other. PreinoiLS applies to actions and 
proceedings in general; as a pretdnus 
uestion, a previous intiuiry, a previous 
etermination: preliminary is employed 
only for matters of contract: a prelimi- 
nary article, a preliminary condition, 
are whut precede the final setllenient of 


any quest on: preparatory is employed 
for mutters of arr.'inireracnt; the dis¬ 
posing of men in battle is preparatory 
to an engagement; the making of mar¬ 
riage deeds and contracts is preparatory 
to the final solemnization of the mar¬ 
riage: introductory is employed for 
matters of science or discussion; as 
remaiks are introductory io the main 
subject in question; compendiums of 
grammar, geography, and the like, as 
introductory to larger works, are useful 
for young people. Prudent people are 
careful to make every jorcr/ow,? inquiry 
before they seriously enter into engage- 
mcMits with strangers: it is impolitic to 
enter into details until all preliminary 
matters are fully adjusted: one ought 
never to undertake any important matter 
without first adopting every preparatory 
measure that can facilitate its prosecu¬ 
tion : in complicated matters it is neces¬ 
sary to have something introductory by 
way of explanation. 

One step by which a lemptalion approaches to it.s 
cri'is iH a fjumiii,* laniili.iiiu of tin* niiiul 

with the sin w Inch u muu is teiiipteil lu. Suuril. 

1 have tliscusiied the nuptial preh'/u'naifV? “Oof\»'n, 
tI^^t lean le^ie.it the forms, in which joiiiiures aie 
aettieil and pio money secured. JoHNsOir. 

ASiichyluH ia in the piactice of holdiii},' the specta¬ 
tor ni suspense by n jtreptn atory sileiiLC in Ins chief 
person Cumbkhi.akd. 

Consider yourselvcH as actim; now, under the eye 
of God, an'vdroductiiry pail to a more important 
scene. Blair. 


PRIDE, VANITY, CONCEIT. 

PRIDE is in all probability con¬ 
nected with the word parade, and the 
German pracht show or splendour, as it 
signifies that liigh-llown temper in a 
man \thich makes him paint to himself 
everytliing in himself as beautiful or 
splendid. VANITY, in Latin rant fas, 
from vain and ranus, is compounded of 
iror valde ant ina?ns, signifying ex¬ 
ceeding emptiness. CONCEIT, v. Con- 
ceit 

The valuing of one’s self on the pos¬ 
session of any property is the idea 
common to these terms, but they difi’ei 
either in regard to the object or the 
manner of the action. Pride is the 
term of most extensive import and appli¬ 
cation, and comprehends in its signifi¬ 
cation not only that of the other two 
terms, but likewise ideas peculiar to 
Itself. Pride is applicable to every ob¬ 
ject, good or bad, liigh or low, small or 
preat; vanity is applicable only to small 
objects : pride is therefore good or '»ad: 
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vanity is always bad, it is always empti¬ 
ness or nothingness. A man is proud 
who values himself on the possession of 
his literary or scientific talent, on his 
wealth, on his rank, on his power, on 
his acquirements, or his superiority over 
his competitors; he is vain of his person, 
his dress, his walk, or anything that is 
frivolous. Pride is the inherent quality 
in man; and, while it rests on noble 
objects, it is his noblest characteristic; 
vanity is the distortion of one’s nature 
flowing from a vicious constitution or 
education: yride shows itself variously 
according to the nature of the object on 
which it is fixed; a noble pride seeks 
to display itself in all that can command 
the respect or admiration of mankind; 
the pride of wealth, of power, or of other 
adventitious properties, commonly dis¬ 
plays itself in an unseemly deportment 
towards others; vanity shows itself in 
false pretensions. 

Ht! wna commonly rcprest.itled as a. proud and dis¬ 
tant mull, l)iit lu f.iLt lie had no nion* prtde at lieuit 
tiian every mini of luinour carries about with liim, 
and wiiich serves to reiiel evei^ thin^ that inclines 
towards meunuess with becoming indignation. 

CVMBKR1.AVD. 

His vanity disposed him to be his excelleacj, and 
Ills wenkness to bidieve that he should be the general 
ill the iiotises as well as in the field, and be able to 
govern their counsels and restrain their tiasaions, as 
well as to tight their battles. Ci.AXENtiuir. 

Pride^ in the limited and bad sense, 
is always associated with strength, and 
produces more or less violence; vanity 
is coupled with weakness. 

Vanity makes men ridiculous, fridt o^out, and 
ambition terrible. SrKEi.K. 

Tis an old maxim in the schools, 

That vanity' s the food of fools. Swift. 

Conceit is that species of self-valua¬ 
tion that respects one’s talents only ; it 
is so far therefore closely allied to pride; 
but a man is said to be proud of tiiat 
which he really has, but to be conceited 
of that which he really has not: a man 
may be proud to an excess of merits 
which he actually pos8esse.s; but when 
he is conceited his merits are all in Ills 
own conceit; the latter is therefore ob¬ 
viously founded on falsehood altogether. 
As self-com ei/ is the offBpring of igno¬ 
rance and vanity^ it is most frequently 
Lound III youth, but, as it is the greatest 
obstacle to improvement, it may grow 
up with a person and go with him through 
life. 

The self-concctt of the voiing in the great source of 
those dangers to which they arc exjiusu^ Ulaib. 


PRIDE, HAUGHTINESS, LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

PRIDE is employed principally as 
resjiects the temper of the mind: 
HAUGHTINESS (v. Haughty), and 
LOFTINESS {v. High), respect either 
the temper of mind or the external be¬ 
haviour. DIGNITY (v. jF/owor), respects 
only the external behaviour. Pride is, 
as before (v. Pride), the general term ; 
the others are modes of piide. Pride, 
inasmuch as it consists purely of self¬ 
esteem, is a positive sentiment which one 
may entertain independently of other 
persons: it lies in the inmost recesses 
of the human heart, and mingles itself 
insensibly with our affections and pas¬ 
sions. Haughtiness is that mode of 
pride which springs out of one’s com¬ 
parison of one’s self with others: the 
haughty man dwells on the inferiority 
of others; the proud man in the strict 
sense dwells on his own perfections. 
Loftiness is a mode of pride which 
raises the spirit abo\e objects supposed 
to be inferior; it does not set man so 
much above others as above himself, of 
that which concerns himself. 

Every deniimHtMtiiin iif iin implacable rancour and 
an untanicaldc pride were ti e only eiicoiiragcmcntii 
wc received (from the regicitlet) tu the renewal of 
our euppliciitioug. Hvhkk. 

Prusiierity doth nut only shut the earth ngauist 
couiibel by reason ot thedulness which it leaves lux.ii 
the seiibeh, but nUo on account of that arroguiiee 
and untutored hnughtmest that it brings upon the 
mmil. Snuni. 

Augustus aud Tilieriiis hud lu/tine$s enough in 
their temper, and uirected to make a sovereign 
figure. Coi.LiiK. 

As respects the exterior, pride in the 
behaviour is always had. 

He was commonly represented as a proud and 
di>tunt man. Cvmbkhi.ami. 

But it is taken in an indifferent sense 
in application to brutes or unconscious 
agents. 

Ile.likea/iroiMf steed rein'd, went haughty on. 

Mil. TON, 

Haughtiness in one's carriage, and 
loftiness in one’s tone or air, are mostly 
unbecoming, and seldom warranted. 

Provoked by Edward's AaMy/iM'nesi, even the pas- 
she Itahul began ta mutiny. Bobkhj son. 

Waller describes Sacliarissa as a prednniiiiiitiiig 
beauty, otU^ty charms and im|i«rious lullueuce. 

Johnson. 

Dignity, which arises from a projicr 
consciousness of what is due to one’s 
self, is always taken in a good sense. 
It is natural to some men, and shows 
itself at all times ; on other occasions it 
requires to be assumed. 
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. At soon u Almai^ro knew his faU* tob(‘ in«*\ital>1c, 
he met it with the dignity umi tuilitutle ul a vet-ran. 

UuULHliiUV. 

PRIMARY, PRIMITIVE, PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

PRIMARY, from primus, signifies 
belonging to or like the first. PRIMI¬ 
TIVE, from the same, signifies being 
the first. PTILSTINE, in Latin pris- 
tinus, from prifts, signifies in former 
times. ORIGINAL signifies contain¬ 
ing the origin. 

The primary denotes simply the ordev 
of succession, and is therefore the ge¬ 
neric term; primitive, pristine, and 
orifrinal, include also the idea of some 
other relation to the thing that succeeds, 
and are therefore modes of the primary. 
The primary has nothing to come before 
it; in this manner we speak of the 
primary cause as the cause which pre¬ 
cedes secondary causes: the primitive 
is that after which other things are 
funned; in this manner a primitive 
word is that after which, or from which, 
the derivatives are formed; i\\e pristine 
IS that which follows the primitive, so 
as to become customary; there are but 
few specimens of the pristine purity of 
life among the professors of Christianity: 
tile tnriginal is that which either gives 
birth to the thing, or belongs to that 
which gives binh to the thing; the 
orifrinul meaning of a word is that which 
was given to it by the makers of the 
word. 

Memory if tho primary and fundnmentiil power, 
without which there could be uo other mtelU'ctiui 
Up<'rutK]U. JuKNfOS. 

Meanwhile oar primitive great sire to meet, 

liiM gudhke guevt wulkii lurih. Mii.tok. 

Af to the share of power e.ich iiidivKliiul oit^ht to 
hitxf lu tlie stutf, that 1 must deny to be amongst 
till' iliiect original rights of man. Burkk. 

wilJj her friendly clay he d<*ign*d to dwell, 
Stiull bhe with safety reach Jier prittiae seat. Paioa. 

PRINCE, MONARCH, SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 

PRINCE, in French prince, Latin 
princeps from primus, signifies the chief 
or ibc first person in the nation. MO* 
NARCH, from tiie Greek povog alone, 
and apxn government, signifies one hav¬ 
ing sole authority. SOVEREIGN has 
been supposed to bo changed from 
superregnum, but, like the French 
souverain, the Spanish soberano, and 
the Italian sovrano, it may, perhaps, 
with greater propriety, be dented from 
iuvernus or : upremus, supreme, PO¬ 


TENTATE, from patens, powerful, sig- 
mfiea one having supreme power. 

rrhice is the generic term, the rest 
are specific teriii.s; every monarch, su^ 
vcreiyn, and potentate, is a prince, but 
not vice versa. The term prince is in¬ 
definite as to the degree of power: a 
prince may hate a limited or despotic 
power; but in its restricted sense it 
denotes a smaller degree of power tlian 
any of the other terms; the term mo¬ 
narch does not define the extent of the 
power, but simply that it is undivided, 
as opposed to that species of power 
which is lodged in the hands of many : 
sovereign and potentate indicate the 
highest degree of power ; but the former 
is employed only as resjiects the nation 
that is governed, the latter respects otlir/ 
nations: a sovereign is supreme over 
his subjects; a potentate is jiGw^erful by 
means of bis subjects. Every man 
having independent power is a prince, 
let his territory be ever so inconsiderable; 
Germany is divided into a number of 
small states, which are governed by 
petty princes. Every one reigsiing by 
himself in a state of some considerable 
magnitude, and having an independent 
authority over his subjects, is a 7720- 
narch; kings and emperors therefore 
are all monarchs. Every monarch is a 
sovereign whose extent of dominion and 
number of subjects rises above the ordi¬ 
nary level; he is a potentate if his 
infiuence either in the cabinet or the 
field extends very considerably over the 
afiairs of other nations. 

Of all the princet who had swayed the Mexican 
sceptre, Mualexuma was the most liaugltly. 

Robert SUN. 

The Mexican people were warlike and enterprix* 
ing, the aiithurity of the mooarcA uubouudeil 

UuBFRTSUN. 

The Peruvians yielded a blind submission to iheit 
itnereigns, H ub » rt.»un. 

Iltm mean mint the must ex.illed potentate upun 
earth ap|wur to eye a Inch lakes lu iuiiunierat>lo 
orders ut siunts! Aouisun. 


PRINCIPLE, MOTIVE. 

The principle (v. Doctrine) may 
sometimes be the MOTIVE; but often 
there is a principle where there is no 
motive, and there is a motive where 
there is no principle. The principle 
lies in conscious and unconscious agents; 
the motive only in conscious agents; all 
nature is guided by certain principles; 
Its movenienls go forward upon certain 
principles: man is put into action by 
certain motives; the principle is tho 
prime moving cause of every thing that 
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is set fc'n motion; the motive is the 
prime cause that sots the human 

machine into action. Tlie pnndple in 
its restricted sense comes still nearer to 
the motivey when it refers to the opinions 
which we form: tlie principle in this 
case is that idea which we form of things, 
ISO as to regulate our conduct; the mo¬ 
tive is that idea which simply impels to 
action: the former is therefore something 
ponuaiieiit, and grounded upon the ex¬ 
ercise of our reasoning powers; the 
latter is nioraeniary, and arises simply 
from our capacity of willing and think¬ 
ing: badlead a man into a 
bad course of lile; but a man may be 
led by had motives to do what is good as 
well as what is bad. 

TIu* hfst have lierij StatiHnea with the 

establishment ut'hoini- hure, suhd, and luliii^ piinct- 
ple in guvernmcnt. IIviuck. 

The danger of l)<*tia\ini: our to our sei- 

vantSi iuiti the luipo^stbility of cottceahiig it from 
them, may be justly uuiiMduicd as one tuottve to a 
regular life. * Johnson. 

PKIORITT, PiairKDENCE, PKi:- 
EMJNENCK, PllEFEKEKCE. 

PRIORITY denotes the abstract 
quality of being before others: PRECE¬ 
DENCE, from prce and cedo, signifies 
the state of going before: PRE-EMI¬ 
NENCE signifies being more eminent 
or elevated than others: PREFER¬ 
ENCE signifies being put before others. 
Priority respects simply the order of 
succession, and is applied to objects 
either in a state of motion or rest: pre¬ 
cedence signifies priority in going, and 
depends upon a right or privilege; pt'e- 
eminenr.e signifies priority in being, 
and depends upon merit; preference 
signifies priority in placing, and de¬ 
pends upon favor. The priority is 
applicable iiithi r to the thing than the 
person; it is not that which is sought 
for, but that which is to be had: age 
freijuently giNes priority where every 
other claim is wanting. The immoderate 
desire for precedence is yften nothing 
but a childish vanity ; it is a distinction 
that tlow's out of rank and power* a 
nolileman claims a precedence on all 
occasions of ceremony. The love of jrre- 
eminence is laudable, inasmuch as it 
requires a degree of moral w’orth which 
exceeds that ol others; a general aims 
at pre-eminence in lii.s profession. Those 
who arc anxious to obtain the best for 
themselves, are eager to have the jrre- 
ference .* we seek for the preference in 
matters of choice. 


A bflliM placo. u more comniodioiiH sent, prior-ftf 
in bfiiig iu‘i|)(>d ill table, u'liiit Ih it biitKiicnlic- 
iiig onihehes ill such tiitlo.H tu tins rouMuiUMicc mid 
)»le<isiiio£ ol otiierH? Kaki. Chatham. 

Ranks will then C'oi the next world) be adjusted, 
and pt I m/t wtj sut ai igbt. A udison. 

It is tins concern of mankind that tlie destruction 
of Older should not Im> a cl.iim to rank; that cnines 
slioiild nut be the only title to pre-cmtnencf‘ and 
honour. ItUKKK. 

We find in ourselves a pow€»T to begin or forbear 
seveial at la us ol our niindh or motioiisof our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of tlie mind. 

1 . 0 CKK. 


PRIVACY, RETIREMENT, SECLU¬ 
SION. 

PRIVACY literally denotes the ab¬ 
stract qu.ility of private; but when 
taken by itself it signifies the state of 
lieing privates RETIREMENT lite¬ 
rally signifies the abstract act of retir¬ 
ing : and SEC’ 1 ..US 10 N that of se¬ 
cluding one's self: but retirement by 
itself frequently denotes a state of being 
retired, or a place of retirement; hcclii- 
Afow, a state of being secluded: hence 
we say a person li\es in privacyy in re¬ 
tirement^ in seclusion: privacy is op- 
po.sed to publicity; he w'ho lives in 
privacy, therefore, is I'lie who follows no 
public line, who lives so as to be little 
know n : retiremmt is oppo^ed to open¬ 
ness or freedom of access ; be, therefore, 
who lives in retirement, withdraws fiom 
the society of others, ho lives by him¬ 
self: seclusion is tlie excess of retire¬ 
ment; he who lives in seclusion bur.H 
all access to himself; he shuts himself 
from the world. Privacy is most suit¬ 
able for such as are in eireunisluiu'cs of 
humihution, whether trom their misfor¬ 
tune or their fault; retirement is jiocu- 
liarly agreeable to tliose who are of a 
rellecUve t urn ; hoi sectusion is chosen 
only by those who labour under some 
strong afleciion ol the mind, wliether of 
a religious or a phjsical natur'' 

Fly with me to some Hate, Dome sacred privaiy. 

UoWK. 

In our ritiremenU every thing disposes us to lie 
serious. Addison. 

There h.Tve a]i|M*ared iliviiies of enlightened and 
disceriiing minds, wiiu have eoiitirmed the tibseaa- 
tioii tlim siipi rsliUouH gliNuii ever grows dark< r uiid 
assuiiieH new huriutb iii Zimmckxan. 


PRIVILEGE, PREROGATIVE, EX¬ 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY. 

PRIVILEGE, in Latin privile^iumy 
compounded of prirus and lex, signifies 
a law made for anv individual or set of 
individuals. PREROGATIVE, in U 
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tin pra»?'Offatwiy was so call<i(l from 
prte and roffo to ask, because they were 
first asked whom they would liave to be 
consuls: hence applied in our lanf^iias^e 
to the rij^h. of determinin**; or choosiii" 
first ill many particulars. EXEMP¬ 
TION, from the verb to exempt^ and 
IMMUNITY, from the Latin immums 
free, are both employed for the object 
from which one is exempt or free. 

Frivileffe VLud prerogative consist of 
positive advantages; exemption and 
of those which are nej>jati\e: 
by the former we obtain an actual good, 
by the latter the removal of an evil. 
Privilege^ in its most extended sense, 
coinjirehends all the rest: for every;>r^- 
rogativey exemption^ and immamiij are 
vrtvilegesy inasmuch as they rest upon 
certain laws or customs, which are 
made lor the benefit of certain indivi¬ 
duals. In the restricted sense, the pri- 
vilege may be enjoyed by many ; the 
meroga^ivCy which is a peculiar and 
distinguished privilege^ can be enjoyed 
only by a few. As they resiiect the 
])ubhc, fmvileges belong to or are 
granted to the subject; premgativee 
belong to the crown. It is the privilege 
of a member of parliament to escipc 
arrest lor debt; it is the prerogative of 
the crown to be irresponsible for the 
conduct of its ministers: as respects 
])rivate cases, it isthe pruilegeiA females 
to have tlie best places assigned to them ; 
it IS the prerogative of the male to ad¬ 
dress the lemale. 

•\s tl)« fnim tlie dii'nity, so for¬ 
feit \.\u'pt trtltgcs. i.ii givy luirs. lli.Aiii. 

lU til • woiHt of u>«iii})ati ms, an usurpation un tin; 
pti'iiif'iilirf'S lA ii.ituu*. you u’leinpt to loice tailms 
uini I .iipi'uU-rs lu'u tlie sl.itc. Hi'Kkr. 

Privileges are applied to every object 
which it is desirable to have; preroga¬ 
tive IS confined to the case of making 
one’s election, or exercising any special 
power ; exemption is applicable to cases 
in which one is exempted from any 
irihute or payment; immumti/, from 
the Latin munus an ollice, is peculiarly 
applicable to cases m whicii one is freed 
from a service: all chartered towms or 
corporations have privtlegeSy exemp¬ 
tions, and immunities: it is the privi¬ 
lege of the city of London to shut us 
gates against the king. 

Neitiu'r Iiohiiity uur ch'iijv (in Fiona*) enjuMul 
mt y eiempfion Irom thu duly on coiuuinablt* coin- 
niuditu*8. ItVKKK. 

You claim an immunity fro n l>\ il, n iitcli bi'lutigs nut 
to UiR lot ul man. Ulaib. 


PROCKEDING, PUOCKSS, PROGRESS. 

Thk manner of performing actions 
for the attainment of a given end is the 
common idea comprehended in these 
terms. PROCKEIMNG is the most 
general, as it simply expresses the ge¬ 
neral idea of the manner of going on ; 
the rest are specific terms, denoting 
some particularity in the action, object, 
or circumstance. Proceeding is said 
commonly ot such things as happen in 
the ordinary way of doing business ; 
PROCESS* is said of such things as 
are done by rule; the former is consi¬ 
dered in a moral point of \ iew ; the latter 
in .a scientific or technical point of view; 
the freemasons have bound themselves 
together by a law of secrecy not to reveal 
some part of iheir proceedings; the pro¬ 
cess by which paper is made has under¬ 
gone considerable impruveinents since 
its first invention. 

What cmild b«‘ mon* fair tli.in tu lay ui»eii to an 
enemy .all that you vti^luai tu ulUaiu, .mil tu ilt'Mia 
him tu mutate yuur iii^emiuus prut etamy t Ruukk. 

Saturnian Juno now, with double e.ire. 

Attends the l.ital process ul tiie «ur. Dhydbw 

Proceeding and PROGRESS both 
refer to the moral actions of men; but 
the jirorecdtng Miiiplv denotes the act 
of going on, or doing something; the 
progress denotes an approximation to 
the end: the pnr’ecding may be only 
a partial action comprehending both the 
beginning and the end; but the pro- 
grm’is applied to that winch rei|uires 
time, and a regular succession of action, 
to bring It to a completion; that is a 
pntcetding in wdiich every man is tried 
in a court of law; that is a progress 
which one makes in learning, b> the 
addition to one s knowledge; hence we 
do not talk of the proceeding of hfe, but 
of the progress of hfe. 

It is very uh-urvablo tliiit uur pnwee tings disco- 
vi*ied i»l.uuly wlieu hisi limi'.luii thuii^lit wc*ll uf 
hiniselt, mill whi*ii ijul, fur if he »:is m guod lie.i.t 
he uliM'ned us niirruiAly. Noui h. 

Ills peuetintii);,' :iud curnpreheiisive mind s.tw 
that ul sik'i iI.hikI especi.illy eomiiierciiil, 

iiileiauiise was |iruiluciiii' iieu a>nlbtltatlull^. w Inch 
had nut Ijceii sju'euic.illy luieseeti when the law** 
a<i|ilied to siicli subjeris were enacted. Hisshr. 

P H ()C K K DING, T RAN SACTI ON. 

PROCEEDING signifies literally 
the thing that proceeds; and TR AN S- 
ACTION the thing transacted: the 
former is, therefore, of something that is 
going forward ; the latter of something 
that is already done: we ai‘e witnesses 
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to the whole jiroceedin^ ; we inquire 
into the whole truftsuction. Tlie torra 
proceeding is said of every event or rir- 
cumstanee which jjoes forward through 
the agency of men; transaction com¬ 
prehends only those nidlters which have 
been deliberately transacted or brought 
to a conclusion: in this sense we use 
the word proceeding in application to 
an affray in the street; and the word 
transaction to some commercial nego¬ 
tiation that has been earned on betw'een 
certain persons. The term proceeding 
marks the manner of proceeding; as 
when we speak of the proceedings in a 
court of law: transaction marks the 
business transacted; as tlie transactions 
oil the Exchange. A proceeding may 
be characterized as disgraceful; a trans¬ 
action as iniquitous. 

Tilt* proceedings ol ti c iimcii of oUI men in an 
American tiilie, we ur«* told, won* uo leas forni.il ami 
fiiiKucuuis than those in .1 Hfiiute in polished 

republics. Uoiiiuisun 

It was Bothwell's interest to ever, if p.ishibh* the 
whole transaction under the %eil uf duikm-ss and 
tiieaee. KuHLBisuN 

PROCESSION, TRAIN, RETINUE. 

PROCESSION, from the verb yjro- 
ceed, signifies the act of going forward 
or before, that is, in the present instance, 
of going before others, or one before an¬ 
other. TRAIN in all probability comes 
from the Latin traho to draw, signifNing 
the thing drawn after another; and in 
the present niatuiicc the persons vtho 
are led after, or follow, any object. 
RETINUE, from the Nerb to retain. 
signifies those who are retained as at¬ 
tendants. 

All these terras are said of any num¬ 
ber of persons who follow in a certain 
order; but this, which is the leading 
iflea in the word procession, is but col¬ 
lateral in the terms train and retinue * 
on the other hand, the procession may 
consist of persons of all ranks and sta¬ 
tions; but train and retinue apply only 
to such as follow some person or thing 
in a subordinate capacity: the former 
in regard to such as make up the con¬ 
cluding part of some procession; the 
latter only in regard to the servants or 
aitendants on the great. At funerals 
there U frequently a long train of 
coaches belonging to the friends of the 
deceased, which close the procession; 
princes and nobles never go out on state 
or public occasions without a numerous 
retinue : the lieauty of every procession 


consists in tlie order with which every 
one keeps his place, and the regularity 
with which the whole goes forward ; the 
length of a train is what reiulers it most 
worthy of noii<‘e; the number of a 
tinue in eastern nations is one criterion 
by which the wealth of the individual 
is esiimaied. 

Ami mtw till* PotitiuH ut their heail, 

ill skm«ut iM'ttsih iniolv'd, ilie lung prutTiriimn led. 

l>UYm.N. 

Tim mmm.iind nil the Htairy tram. 

IIiiiii; the \agt vuult uf lie.i\ 11. Gat. 

Him and lii.s sleeping; slaxeii he slew ; then spies 
Wheie Humus w'itli liU rieti retinue lies. Hbyden. 

PRODUCTION, PRODUCE, PRODUCT. 

Thk terra PRODUCTION expresses 
either the act of prodnetng or the thing 
priniurcd; PRODUCT and PUO- 
DUC E ex prcNs on I t i he thing produced: 
the production of a tree from a seed is 
one ol the wonders of n iture ; the pro¬ 
duce will not be comsiderable. In the 
sense of the thing j^roduced. firoduction 
is applied to every individual thing that 
jnroduced. whether by nature or art; 
as a tree is a production^ or a painting 
is a production of art or skill: j rttduce 
and product are properly applicable to 
ttiose jiroductions of nature winch are 
made to turn to account; the former m 
a collective scn.se, and in reference to 
some particular object; the latter iti an 
abstract and general sense: the aggre¬ 
gate quuiitilv of gram drawn from a 
field IS termed the produce of the field ; 
but corn, bu), vegetables, and fruits in 
general, are termed products of I lie 
earth: the naturalist examines all the 
productions ol nature; the husbatidiiiati 
looks to the produce of his lands; the 
to}K>grupher and traveller inquire about 
the jrriMiucts of different countries. 

I{«* w:i« uK|«il iti ull tim pnrtA of |ih\«ic, Imt for 
thu hiAtory ul u.Uurt>, nf tin* prvdurfwns of .iti vuiiu- 
irmN, III III virtimii uu<i lrllpn>^el1u•ut»o^piallt|,,urt•«, 
aii'i miimr.iln, wiili t eir \arit‘tii*i» iti <tin<*u*iil cli* 
nmU'x. ill* w.t» p>r)ittp* llic |mrfucl 4 *st and vxm-teat 
mail 111 ihi* wrorlil. Huhniii. 

A Murni of hail. 1 am iiifotmed. has destru><*d ali 
the prtHluiT uf iiiy uwItiUr in Tuirt^aiiy. 

MmHUTS's l.K iters of ClC'XKn. 

Our llritiHli ai« of snrii kinds uiid tpiaii- 

turns as cun turn the balance uf ImmIc to our mbuii- 

tii^ra. AoiiiiMiN 

There is the same dUtinclion between 
these terms in their improper, as 111 
their proper, acceptation; tlw fn'oduction 
IS whatever results from an effort, ph\- 
sical or ineiitul, as a production of 
Rentu.s, a jn'fiduction of ai t, and the like ; 
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the wodace is the amount or a^^gate 
result from physical or mental labour: 
thus, whatever the husbandman reaps 
from the cultivation of his land is termed 
the produce of his labour; whatever 
results from any public subscription or 
ecHlection is, in like manner, the oro- 
duce : the product is employed properly 
in regard to the mental operation of 
Agures, as the jiroduct from multipli¬ 
cation, but may be exUmded to any 
thing which is the fruit of the brain. 

^ Whr«t would l)ecom<» of th(* acrophuloui consump* 
tivo pri)durtum$ furnished by our men of wit <tud 
.•sruing 7 Awxrr. 

Tilt* tax haa already been «o often tried, that we 
kuuw the exact produce uf it. Aduimok. 

I cannot help thinkin)' the Arabian tale* the pro- 
dmet of tome wuiuun’* tmaginution. Attxiuiuxy. 

PRODUCTION, PERFORMANCE, 
WORK. 

When we sjieak of kny thing as re¬ 
sulting from any hiiectfied operation, we 
term it a PRODUCTION, as the pro¬ 
duction of an author, signifying what 
he has produced bv the effort of his 
mind: Homer's Iliutl is esteemed as one 
of the nne^t procfuctwmof the imagina¬ 
tion. When we s{K>ak of any thing as 
executed or performed by some person 
we term it a PERFOllMANCE, us a 
drawing or a painting is denominated 
Xhc jte rfor man ce of a particular artist. 
The term pnKiuf'tion cannot be e m ployed 
without -pecifyiiig or referring to the 
source from winch it is produced^ or the 
ineuji«» by winch it is prtnluced; as the 
pr<tdui'tion of art, the production of the 
inventive faculiy, the production of 
the imml, &c.: a performance cannot 
be s|Hikeii of without referring to the 
individual by whom it has Uren ^per¬ 
formed ; hence we speak of this or that 
person’s perftrmance. When wo wish 
to s|HHMfy any thing that results horn 
WORK or labour, it is termed a work : 
in this manner we either sfieuk of the 
tcork of one’s hands, or a work of tlie 
inmginaLion, a work of time, a work of 
magnitude. 

NutuiiP, lit her produettons bIow. aspirv* 

IJ) Ju*t degrees lo reacli perfectiua s beight 

Tlte pri/ormanrr^ of Pope were burnt bv those 
wboiD he had, perhaps, selected as most likeU to 
publish them. Johnson. 

Yet there aie ><imr works which the author must 
•noaign uoimbluUedto posterity. Johmsoh. 


TO PROFESS, DECLARE. 

PROFESS, in Latin professue, par 
ticiple of jn ofUcor, compounded of pro 
and fateor to speak, sigmAes to set 
forth, or present to public view. DE¬ 
CLARE, V. To declare. 

An exposure of one s thoughts or 
opinions is the common idea in the sig- 
niAcation of these terms; but they differ 
in the manner of the action, as well as 
the object: one professes by words or 
by actions ; one declares by woids only ; 
a man pr<fesses to believe that on which 
he acts; but lie declares his belief of it 
cither with his lips or in his writings. 
A profession may be general and par¬ 
tial, it may amount to little more than 
an intimation: a declaration is positive 
and explicit; it leaves no one in doubt: 
Sk profession may, therefore, sometimes 
be hypiicntical; he who professes may 
wi>h lo imply that which is not real: a 
declaration mu!»t be eitlier directly true 
or false ; he u ho declares express.!) com¬ 
mits himself ujion his veracity. One 
professes cither as respects single ac¬ 
tions, or a regular course of eonduet; 
one declares either passing thoughts or 
settled I rincipies. A person proJesses 
to have walked to a certain distance ; to 
have taken a certain route, and the like : 
a Christian professes to follow the doc¬ 
trine and precepts of Christianity; a 
person declares that a thing is true or 
false, or he declares his Arm belief in a 
thing. 

A aakfMl profession mny have credit, when nu 
other evidence rau be ipven. Swift. 

IVe are • ruaviderabte body, who. upoo n proper 
occaaiuu, would not foil to deetars ouneive*. 

Addikun. 

To profess is employed only for what 
concerns onoV self: to declare is like¬ 
wise era|do)ed for what concerns others : 
owe professes the motives and principles 
by which one is guided : one declares 
facts and circumstances with which one 
is acquainted: one profess^’s nothing 
but what one thinks may be creditable 
and At tube knottn: but one declares 
whatever may have fallen under one’s 
notice, or passed thnuigh one s mind, 
as the case requires; there is always a 
particular and pritale motive for jnro- 
fession; there are frequently public 
grounds for making a declaration, 
**rct(>Dding ftr»t 

\Vt*i> tu fly p.im, projhstmg next Uie »p), 

IIO IcadiT. MltYOK. 

Ttwrr* arc no wliere lo plain and full dtcl irattom. 
o\ m«rc> aii«l ’.uc« tothoaoiu of men aa m the ih»>pcL 
TtUafTaoH 
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PROFLIGATE, Al^\^DONKD, REPKO- 
BATE. 

P ROFLl G A T E, i n Latin projligatus^ 
participle o^projligo, compounded of the 
intensive pro and fligo to dash or beat, 
signifies completely ruined and lost to 
everything. ABANDONED, v. To 
abandon. REPROBATE (r. To re¬ 
prove) signifies one thoroughly re¬ 
jected. 

These terms, in their proper accepta¬ 
tion, express the most wretched con¬ 
dition of fortune into which it is possible 
for any human being to be jilunged, 
and consequently, in their imj)ru])er ap¬ 
plication, they denote that state of moral 
desertion and ruin which cannot be ex¬ 
ceeded in wickedness or depravity. A 
profligate man has lost all by his vices, 
and consequently to his vices alone he 
looks for the regaining those g<»tKls of 
fortune which he has squandered; as he 
has nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain m his own estimation, by pursuing 
tlie career of Ins vices, he surpasses all 
others in his unprincipled conduct * an 
abandoned man is altogether 
to his passions, w inch, having the entire 
sway over him, naturally impel him to 
every excess: the reprobate man is one 
who has been reproved until he be¬ 
comes insensible to reproof, and is given 
up to the maljgiiity of liis own passions. 

Acpd wisdom can check the most furwanl, and 
abash the must prti/Ug'Ue. Blair. 

To be negligent of wliat any one thinks of >ou, 
does not oolv show you arrogant but ab>inihmrd 

IltrOHLS. 

And liere let those who lioast in mortal tliiuuK, 

Learn how their greatest moiinmeutv of fatue. 

And strength, and art, are easily uutdouo 
By reprobate s|itiits. Milton. 

PROFUSION, PROFUSENESS. 

PROFUSION, from the Latin y^ro- 
fundo, to pour forth, is taken in relation 
to unconscious objects, which pfuir forth 
in great plenty; PROFUSENESS is 
taken from the same, in relation to con¬ 
scious agents, who likewise pour forth 
in great plenty: the term profusion. 
therefore, is put for plenty itself, and 
the term profuseness as a charac-teristic 
of persons in the sense of extravagance. 
At the hospitable board of the rich, 
there will naturally be a profusion of 
everything which can gratify the appe¬ 
tite; when men see an unusual degree 
of profusion, they are apt to indulge 
tliemselves in profuseness. 


PROGRESS. 

Ye glitl'ring towns with wealth and sidendoni 
ertw n'd, 

Y<* fl<*lds where* summer spreads profusion round, 
Fui me your tributary stores curobiuo. GoLObifiTH. 

I was enm’inced that the liberality of my young 
compauioiM was only profuseness. Joh.nsun. 

PROGRESS, PROfJRESSlON, AD 
VANCE, ADVANCEMENT. 

A forward motion is designated by 
these terms: but PROGRESS and 
PROGRESSION simply imply this 
sort of motion : ADVANCE and AD¬ 
VANCEMENT also imply an approxi¬ 
mation to some object: vie may make a 
progress in that which has no specific 
termination, as u progress in learning, 
which may cease only with life; but the 
advance is only made to some limited 
point or object in view'; as an advance 
in wealth or honor, winch mat find a 
termination within the life. Progress 
and advance are said of that which has 
been passed o\er ; but progression and 
advancement mat be said of that winch 
one is passing: the ftrogress is made, 
or the person is in advance : he is in the 
act of progression or advancement : a 
child makes a jrrogress m learning by 
daily attention; the progression from 
one stage of learning to another is not 
alwa)s fieit'eptible ; it is imt alwajs jios- 
sible to overtake one who is in advanre ; 
someliiir s a person’s advancement is 
retanled by circumstances that are alto¬ 
gether contingent: the first step in any 
destructive course still prepares for llie 
second, and the second Ibr the third, 
after which there is no slop, but the 
progress is infinite. 

I w iali it were in my |w»«r to giw a reguinr lii»- 
tory of the progress whirh our aueObUiiit hai** made 
in this 8|H'Ciea of Trrailic.ittuu, T»awMirr 

And iM’tter thenc«* again, and iH'lter ulitl, 
in uifmixo progreshutn. TfionitoN. 

The moft siicce««fiil HtiidenU make llieir nitnances 
in knowledge by aliort fligiiUL Johnson. 

1 have lived to see the fierce itdvaneemrnf, the 
«iidd«'U turn, and the abrupt period, of three or hoir 
eBuriuuua tnendsliii*. Fuvk 

PROGRESS, PROFICIENCY, IMPROVE 
MENT. 

PROGRESS (t>* Proceeding) ia a 
generic term, the rest are specific, 
PROFICIENCY, from the Latin pro- 
fldo, compounded of pro and fumo. sig¬ 
nifies a profited state, that is to say, a 
progress already marl*** and IM¬ 
PROVEMENT, from the verb im- 



PROMINENT. 


PROMISE. 
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pfnved^ si^^nifies an improved condition, 
that \%tprofrress in that which improves. 
Tlic term progress here, a» in the former 
paru^'raph, inarUs the step or motion 
onward, and the two otliers the point 
already reached ; but prnfrress is ap¬ 
plied either in the proper or improjier 
sense, that is, either to those travellinjr 
forward, or to those j^oinj? on slepwi.se 
in any work; proficiency is applied, in 
the improper sense, to the Kiound 
gained in an art, and imprm'emcut to 
what IS gained in knowledge, or under¬ 
standing, or abilities; when idle people 
set about any work, it is ditfleult U) per¬ 
ceive that they make an\ progress in it 
fTorn time to time: those who have a 
thorough taste for either music or draw¬ 
ing will make a proficiency in it which 
is a.stonishing to those who are unac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances; the 
improvement of the mind can ne\cr he 
Ro elVectuall) and easily obtained u.s in 
the perioil of childhood. 

SoV>a, the »««•’. h*" priM^rca never ceaticil. 
lint atill hi* leartiiii.' «t(h lti<i <layii tucreaji <i 

DENHAM. 

When the Iml w.m uUjiit niiiet*M>u, hu um-le «tf 
sired to »*<* him, tlut lie might knnvi vihat j'r.ji 
ctency he hud ruade. HawkiswuiIiii. 

The tmprovfmrnt nhieh grows from hahitnutiug 
the mind tu the comiMohenttive Mews of religion 
must not Ih> ihi.nglit whulU to regatU the under¬ 
standing. Adim-un 

Proyfress and proficiency are applied 
to the acts of |»erMins. hut improvement 
denotes also the act or state of things; 
one must make a pj'ogress or / rofi- 
ciency, but things admit of iTuprovcmcnl. 

Tim metrical part of our |K)etr). lu the tune of 
Cliuucur, was cajMibkc of moru tmpturt'ihcnl 

Tyhw Hin. 

PKOMINKNT, CON.SPlCl’OtfS. 

PROMINENT signifies haiiixing 
over; CONSPICUOUS (r. Disftn 
^uishci!) signifies easy to be belield : 
the former is, therefore, to the latter, in 
some measure, as the species to the 
genus ; what is prominent is, in Lieiieral, 
on that \ery account conspicuous ; but 
many things may he conspicuous which 
are not expressly jrrominent: nothing 
is })rominent hut what projects beyoiKl 
a certain line ; everything hconsfiicuowi 
whiidi may be seen by many: tho nose 
on a man’s face is a prominent feature, 
owing to its projcclnig situation ; and it 
is sometimes conspicuous, according to 
the position of the person : a figure iii a 
painting is said to lie firominentf if it 


appears to stand forward or before the 
others; but it is not properly conspicu¬ 
ous, unless there he something in it 
which attracts the general notice, and 
distinguishes it fnmi all other things; 
on the contrary, it is conspicuous, but 
not expressly prominent, when the 
colors are vivid. 

L:uU M.tclw*th'K walking in her b!o<*p is an inei- 
d«>iit so luU ot itorrni, thal it siandsi i iit .is a 

ptiiMineiit (iMltuc 111 liie most huldiuii' di.inia ui llie 
MOlld. UCMBKIU. V.NI . 

That iniioi'ont mirth whi'li had ho nmspi 

fuou$in Sjr Thomas Mor^;'^ lih*, did not lor .sake liiiu 
tu th«r hist AniiJsiO- 

r It OM1 SC P OU s, IN D I .SC K1 M I N A T1:. 

PROMISCUOUS, in Latin promis- 
cuus, from promisceo, or //ro and 
misceo to mingle, sigiiific!^ thoroughly 
iiumiled. INDISCRIMINATE, troiii 
the Latin in privative, and clisrnmen a 
diflerence, signifies without any differ¬ 
ence. 

Promiscuous is applied to any num¬ 
ber of different objects mingled together; 
indiscriminate is onl\ apiilied to tiie ac¬ 
tion III which one does not discrirainato 
different objects: a multitude is termed 
pr>>iniscwju\, as cli.iractenzing the 
thing ; the use of different tilings for the 
same purpose, or of the same things 
for different purposes, is termed iWfA'- 
crimifuite, as charactenzmg the person 
tilings become pf omiscuous l)_\ the want 
of design in anv one; iho) are indis- 
eliminate b> the cxprc.ss luleiilion of 
some one : plants ot all descnpliOiis are 
to he found jn'oiiiiscuoiisly situated in 
the beds of a garden : it is toll) to lo\el 
any charge indiscriminately agam.st 
all the members of ail) commumt) or 
profession. 

\ ii tors uiid Mtiiquisli d jmii ptom »cin>Ui crit's 

I’opy. 

From this indi^cnminnO iiistrihiiUiUi niisorv, 
tho iiKtr.ilistk h.^^»’ alw.ix.s iUn\t'H viUt* of thoir 
stxuugost nioial nrgumenU toi u tutmo kl.ito 

JouNSOjr. 

PKOMISli, EMiAtil .MI \\ ORD. 

PROMISE, ill I..atin promissus, from 
pvw/#//<j,compouii<led of pro before, and 
mitt-1 to set or fix, that is, to fix befonv 
hund, is specific, and consequently more 
binding than the ENGAGEMENT (v. 
Husifiess); we promise a thing in a set 
form of words, that are clearly and 
strictly understood: we engage in ge¬ 
neral terms, that may admit of altera¬ 
tion ; a promise is mostly unconditional; 
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PROPORTIONATE, 


an engagement is frequently conditional. 
In promises the faith of an individual 
is admitted upon his word, and built 
upon as if it were a deed; in engage- 
ments the intentions ol‘ an individual 
for the future are all that are either im¬ 
plied or understood; on the fulfilment 
of promises often depend the most im¬ 
portant interests of iiidiiiduals; an at¬ 
tention to engagements is a matter of 
mutual convenience in the ordinary 
concerns of 1 fo : a man makes a pro¬ 
mise of payment, and upon Ins promise 
it may happen that many others de^iid 
for tlie fulfilment of their promises: 
when engagemeiits are made to visit or 
meet others, an inattention to such en~ 
gagements causes great trouble. 

An acie of iterfoTmaucv fa worth the whole world 

f promise^ ilowfci.r.. 

Ttu* engagements I had to Dr Swift wpie such 
O', the actual service', he had done me, in re latum to 
the subscription tor Humor, obhf'od me tu. Dofk. 

Asa promise and engagement can be 
made only by wordSy the WORD is 
often put for either, or for both, as the 
case requires : he who breaks his word 
in small matters cannot be trusted when 
lie gives his icoi'd in matters of conse¬ 
quence. 

ylCii'Ms was our prince , a jtisicr loid, 

Ur nobler waiiuii, never diew .i sword, 

Ubseivatit of the light, religious ut Ins word, 

DavuKN. 

PROOF, KVIDFNCK, TKSTIMONY. 

The proof (v. Argumf’nt) is that 
which simply/irofCi; the I.VIDENCE 
is that which evident (i’. Clear); 

the TESTIMONY, from testis a wit¬ 
ness, is a species of evidence by means 
of witnesses. In the legal acceptation 
of the terms proofs are commonly de- 
nominated evidence, because nothing 
can be admitted as proof which docs 
not tend to make eviden't but as what 
is proved is made more certain or indu- 
bilahle than wliat is VLYdA^ evident, proof 
is more than evidence. Proof is like¬ 
wise taken for the ai*t of proving as 
well as for the thing that proves, which 
distinguishes it still further from 
evidence. 

Positive omy/is always required, where, from the 
nature of tiie case, it appears it might possibly h.ive 
upcu had. But next to positive protif circumstantial 
mndence, ot the doclriao of presum utions, must take 
P's^ce. Blaokstonb. 

Evidence comprehends whatever is 
employed to make evident, be it words 
or deeds, be it writing or discourse; 


testimony is properly evidence by words 
spoken, and, more strictly speaking, the 
person giving the evidence. 

Evidence is cither w lit ten or parole. Br.ACKsioNK. 

Our law ronsiilcis that there an* many tninsac- 
tiotiH to which t>iilv OIK* pi>i»>ori is piivy, and th«*re* 
fore docs not always demand the testimnnif of two 

llhACKiToNK. 

In an extended application of those 
terms they are employed with a similar 
distinction : tlie proof is the mark or 
sign which proves: the evidence is the 
mark or sign which makes evident: the 
testimony is that which is offered or 
given by things personified in proof of 
any thing. 

or the fuU.'ictousness of hojic, and the unceitaiiity 
of ichenies, every day gdves some new piuof 

’JOIIN>OV. 

Cato Major, who h.*!!! home all the great ofllccs 
has Icit 111, an rrideme, uniter hn, own haml, how 
much he wa^ vciscd in country atV.nis. L<<r*KK. 

Evidenrt is said to uri.se ftoni teatmony, when wo 
rh*p«*nil upon Ibe credit ami relation ol others lur 
the liulliiu taUcliood of aiivtiiinj;. V\iikins. 

The proof is employed for facts or 
pliysical objects: the evidence is ap¬ 
plied to that whidi is moral; testimony 
regards that which is jier&onal. All 
tliat our Saviour did ami said were evi- 
deuces of his divine character, wliieh 
might have produced fuitli m the minds 
of many, even if they had not had such 
numerous and miraculous j/roofs of his 
power. One friend makes a present to 
another in testimony of his regard: the 
proof VL\\{\ the testimony is something 
external, or some outward mark or in- 
diration ; the evidence may he internal 
or he in the thing itself, as the internal 
evidences of Christianity. 

Men ou;:ht mu to cxjipct either sensible jwi.u/'nr 
dptiiun.strtttiou for such ni.ittcrs us arc not ca|t:il>ic of 
mich pTDoJs bUppONini' them to be true. W ii.kin*!. 

(>f .Swilt'H ('ciicral liabiteof thinking', if his Iwti is 
can bt* supposed to a fiord nuy rt’idvnce, he was not 
a mail to U* either lovc«l or envied. Johnson. 

Yc Trojar. flames, your Ustimony bear 
What 1 pei'lorm’d, and what 1 sufler’d there 

DKVDtN 

PROPORTIONATE, COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

PROPORTIONATE, from tlie Latin 
proportio, com pounded of pro and portio, 
signifies haying a portion suitable to, or 
in agreement with, some other object. 
COMMENSURATE, from the Latin 
commensus or commentior ,signifies mea¬ 
suring in accordance with some other 
thing, being suitable in measure to some* 
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thing dse. ADEQUATE, in Latin 
adceqtiatus, participle of adcrquo^ signi¬ 
fies made level with some other body. 

Proportionate is here a term of ge¬ 
neral use: the others are particular 
terms, employed in a similar setjse, in 
regard to particular objects: tliat is 
proportionate which rises a« a thing 
rises, and falls as a thing falls; that 
is commensurate wliich is made to 
rise to the same measure or degree; 
that is adequate which is made to come 
up to the height of another thing. 
Proportionate is emploj ed either in the 
proper or improper sense ; in all recipes 
and prescriptions of every kind propor¬ 
tionate must ahva} she taken ; 

when the task increases in dilliculty and 
<‘om])lication a proportionalv. degree of 
labor and talent must bo emplncd 
upon It. f'ommrnsurale and adequate 
are emphned only m the moral sense: 
the Ibrrner to denote suitaliihty of things 
in point of measure, the latter to denote 
the <*quahzitig of powers: a person’s 
recompense should in some measure be 
commensurate with his labor and de¬ 
serts; a ))eiNon‘s resources should be 
udiqitate to the work he is engaged in. 

AU <*n\> i> ptiipiirtiuHitfc to <lehir<*. Jomnsun. 

W liiT** thi' is not r,immt'ttsurat(> 1o th«* 

\M)iiis all IS blit Uuiolug). South. 

('iitHiiid nction'i are not adequate cxpressitin«. of 
1)111 tUlUl'S. A»i>i»on. 

PROPOSAL, PROPOSITION. 

I’ROPOSAL comes from pr opose, in 
the sense of offer: PROR)SiTION 
conics from propose, in the sense of set- 
tinir down in a distinct form of words. 
We make a projmsal to a person to enter 
iiilo a partnerslnp with him ; \vc make 
a proposition to one who is at vananee 
with us to settle the difference b} arbi¬ 
tration. 

I h-ivt* prnpnsed a visit to lirr fritMid Lady C.imp- 
Ih*!!, and iii\ Anna st*«*ui«d to ihe proposal 

witli plcasiiiu. StH W'ii.i.iAM Junks. 

Tlif Proteitnnts, avurso from prurrcHliug to any 
act of Mulciicc, li»>tt*ned niili ]iluasure to the pacific 
vroposilton of thi' queiMi regi'iiU UonsKTsoN 

TO PROROGUE, ADJOURN. 

PROROGUE, from the Latin pro- 
rogOf signifies to put off, and is used in 
the general sense of deferring for an 
indefinite period. ADJOURN, from 
journie the day, signifies only to put 
off for a day, or some short period: the 
former is applied to national assemblies 


only; the latter is applicable to any 
meeting. 

A proiopnfion is the conlinuance of P.iili.uncnt 
fr»»m one MekHiun to anulher. IU.ackstunk. 

An fidjournment is no more than a continuance 
of the subkiun tium one day to anulher. 

llLACRkToNK. 

TO PROVE, DEMONSTRATE, EVINCE, 
MAMEEST. 

PROVE, 111 Latin prohn, signifies to 
make good, i.e. to make good by proofs, 
which IS here the general terra, the 
other terms imply different modes of 
proi'in^: w'e prove in different wins, 
and in different degrees. To DEMON¬ 
STRATE, from monstro to show\ and 
the iiilciishe s\liable de, signifies to 
prove 111 a specific manner, that is, in a 
clear and undeniable manner; we ma\ 
prove facts, innocence, guilt, and the 
like; we demonstrate the truth or 
falsity of a thing. 

'I In* vwsU'iu f lif .1 l*'»d Is ufar from Itemjf i Oi'iiif 
that H.tnt' lu ]t’' ptior/, th.it 1 tliink it thi* dul) 
thin;» ol which wv .iiu eerUiiii. GuAuniAv. 

Till* u.itim' of this ••tcimti IS uforh incuricci» 
ohlc l)^ tilt* muiil oj ni.iii. uiir rc.i-'Oii demunyttatt s to 
»js th.it It has b' »’ii hill ill tlM> s.inie limi* can lV.iim* 
11(1 i(h>a of li, liul M li.it IS big wuli ubMin]it\ >iiid 
contr.idK'ttuM. A not SON. 

Prove and demonstrate may also be 
applied to that which a person may 
show of hunself; evince and manifest 
are Used onU m this apjilicalion. To 
ptore 111 this case is to gi\c a proof; 
as to prove one's valor ; to demonstrate 
Is to give a ( Icar v<r ocular proof, as to 
demonstrate an atlachincut to a thing; 
t ) evince is lo show by convincing proof, 
as to evince one's integrity In the whole 
course of one's deaaugs; lo manifest is 
to make manifest, as lo manifest one’s 
displeasure or satisfaction. 

Prom whit i** li*’’t on record uf hi** .iclions, lie 
|)hiinly appears to hiiie proved, wliut the pnphet 
foresaw him to be, .i m-iu uf Moleuce, criieltj, and 
blood. llLAIft. 

By the ver}’ setting apart and consecrating pl.ices 
for the service of God, we demonytrate our ncktiuw* 
ledgement of his power and susereignty over us. 

Uevebidok. 

We must evtnvt' the sincerity uf our faith by gixrd 
works. ilLAiit. 

In the life of a mail of sense, a shurt life is aufti. 
cieut to manifest himseil u ni.iuof honour and \ittue. 

STt.H.E. 

In regard lo things, to prove is to 
serve as a proof; to evince is to serve as 
a particular proof; to manifest is to serve 
as a public proof. The beauty and order 
in the Creation ;?rore the wisdom of tlie 
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Creator; a persistance in a particular 
course of conduct may either evince 
great virtue or great folly; the miracles 
wrought in Egypt manifested Divine 
power. 

Why on thosr s1iori*R an* they with joy surveyM, 
Admir’ti as heroos, and as giwls oliey’d. 

Unless gieal acts sujicrior inentprove f I'orK. 

Ilis master’s inlerest and his own coml>iue«l, 

Ihorapt every movement of his heart .ind mind, 
Thought, won!, and deed his liberty cviiicc. 

Ills freeilum is the iieedom of a piinee. Cow'hi-r. 

This intermediate space ia so well husbanded and 
managed that there is scarce a degree of in'ieeptioii 
Vihich dcM>s not exist in some one iMrt of the world oi 
life. Is the giKKlnoss or wisdom of the Divine 
lieing more nianifesfeti in this proceeding? 

Addisok. 

TO PROVIDE, PROCURE, FURNISH, 
SUPPLY. 

PROVIDE, in Latin provideo, sig¬ 
nifies literally to see before, but figura¬ 
tively to get in readiness for some future 
purpose. PROCURE, v. To get, 
FURNISH is in French foumir. 
SUPPLY, in French supplier, Latin 
suppleo, from sub and pleo, signifies to 
fill up a deficiency, or make up what is 
wanting. 

Provide and procure are both actions 
that have a special reference to the fu¬ 
ture ; furnish and supply are enij)lo} ed 
for that which is of immediate concern: 
one provides a dinner in the contempla¬ 
tion that some persons are coming to 
partake of it; one procures help m tlie 
contemplation that it may be wanted; 
we furnish a room, as we find it neces¬ 
sary for the present purpose ; one sup¬ 
plies a family with any article of do¬ 
mestic use. Calculation is necessary 
in providing; one does not wish to 
provide too much or too little: labor 
and management are reciuisite in pro- 
curing; when a thing is not always at 
hand, or not easily come at, one must 
exercise one s time, strength, or inge¬ 
nuity to procure it; judgment is requi¬ 
site in furnishing; what ono furnishes 
ought to be selected with reference to the 
circumstances of the individual who 
furnishes; care and attention are wanted 
in sujiplying; we must be careful to 
know what a person really wants, in 
order to supply him to his satisfaction. 
One provides against all contingencies; 
ono procures all necessaries; one fur¬ 
nishes all comforts; one supjMes all 
deficiencies 

A rude hand may build nails, form roofs, and lay 
iloviB,aud pfuvrie uH thHt warnitli and seruiity re- 
Huiw. JoMNsoir 


Siicti dress as may enable the liody to endura 
the diili-rent seasons, the most iineiilighteiied nations 
have lieen able to procure Johnson. 

Auria having drivini the Turks from Cotone, both 
by sea and load, Jurnisited the city with corn, wine, 
victual, and gunpowder. Kmoi.i.es. 

Although I neitlier lend nor tiorrow, 

Y»‘t to sujtjd// the ripe wants of my friend 

ril bre.ik .1 custom. Siiakspkark 

Provide and procure are the acts of 
persons only ; furnish and suiriyhj are 
the acts of unconscious agents: one’s 
garden and orchard may be said \o fur¬ 
nish him with delicacies; the earth sup¬ 
plies us with food. So in the improper 
application : the daily occuiTcnces ot a 
great city furnish materials for a news¬ 
paper; a newspaper, to an Enghshiiian, 
supplies almost every other want. 

Your ideas an* new, and lion owed from a ni.iun- 
tninuus couutiy, tliu only one that can furnish tiuly 
pictuiestpic keenerj. ^ (Ikay 

And clouds, dissolv'd, the thirsty ground imply 

llHVDJtN. 


TROVl DENCE, 1’ RU DEN CE. 

PROVIDENCE and PRUDENCE 
are both derived from the verb to pro¬ 
vide; but the former cxpresse.i tlie par¬ 
ticular act of providing ; the latter the 
habit of providing. Tlie Ibriiier is ap¬ 
plied botii to animals and men; the 
latter is employed only as a cliarae- 
terislic of men. We ma) admire the 
providence of the ant m lajing up a 
store for the winter ; the prudence of a 
parent is displayed in his concern lor 
the future setilemcnt of his child. It 
IS provident in a person to adopt mea¬ 
sures of escape for liiiiiselti m certain 
situations of peculiar danger; it is jrtu- 
dent to be always prepared for all con¬ 
tingencies. 

In Albion's isle, when glorious Edgar reign'd. 

He, wi-ely pruvideuf, from lier white chllh, 
l..auiich’d half lier iorests. Sumekvim.f. 

Pnidt-nre operates on life, in the same iiiaiiner as 
lilies on compoiiilioQ; it produces vigilance ratlu*/ 
than elevation. Johnson. 


PRUDENT, PRUDENTIAL. 

PRUDENT (?\ Judgment) charac¬ 
terizes the person or the thing; PRU¬ 
DENTIAL characterizes only the thing. 
Prudent signifies having prudence; 
prudential, according to lulcs of jn u- 
dence, or as respects jn'udence. The 
prudent is opposed to the imprudeni 
and imionsiderale; the jn'uaential is 
opposed to Ifie \ uluntary; the cuurae 
isjn'udent which accords with the prin- 
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ciples prudmcB; the reason or mo 
tive is prudential, as ilowinj^ out of cir¬ 
cumstances of prudence or necessity. 
Every one is called upon at certain 
times to jyrudcnt measures; those 
who are oblij^ed to consult their means 
in the management of their expenses* 
muat act upon prudential motives. 

UlyBsns first in pubiic care she found. 

Fur prudent counsel like the ^(mIs renuwn'ci. Pope. 

Tho>«e uho jiussess ehmited uiiderstan(linf>s are 
riiiturally npt to consider all prudential maxims as 
lelow their regard. John.sok. 

TO PRY, SCRUTIMZK, DIVE INTO. 

PRY is in all probability changed 
from prove, in the sense of try. SCRU¬ 
TINIZE comes Irom the Latin scruior 
to search thoroughly. DIVE, v. To 
plunge. 

Pry IS taken in tlie bad sense of look¬ 
ing? more narrowly into things than one 
ought: scrutinize and dive into are em¬ 
ployed in the g >0(1 sense of searching 
ihmgs to the bottom. A person who 
pries look> into that which dues not 
belong to bim ; and too narrowly also 
into that whieh may belong to him; it 
IS the cjnsequeiiee of u too eager curi- 
oMt) or a inisv meddling temper: a 
per.soii who scrutinizes looks into that 
whieh is intentionally concealed from 
him : it is an act < f duty Rowing out of 
liiboiri(’-e : a person who dives iienetrates 
into that which lk‘> hidden very deep; 
be 1.S impelled to this action by the 
ibir-st of knowledge and a laudable 
eunosity. 

A love of prying into the private 
ailiiirs of I a III dies makes a jierson a 
troublesome neighbour: it is the busi¬ 
ness of the magistrate \.o scrutinize all 
matters which alTect the good ordei 
of society : there are some minds so 
imbued with a love of science that 
tliey delight to dive into the secrets of 
nature. 

Tho i»encfublo man ucrci ufficioutly s(*i*ks to pry 
itiiu tiie secrets of utlicrs. Hi.aik 

Ho wliooritors upon this snuhnt/ (luto iho doplIiB 
of the uiiu'ljenlcrs into u l)ili\riiuh. South. 

*n nuiu the more we thve, Uie more wo sec 
Uoaveu's signet stunipuig uu itumorUl make. 

Youn®. 

TO PUIJLISH, PROMULGATE, 

DIVULGE, REVEAL, DISCLOSE. 

PUBLISH, V. To advertise, PRO¬ 
MULGATE, in Latin promulgatus, 


participle of promulgo or provulgn, sig¬ 
nifies to make vulgar. DIVULGE, in 
Latin divulgo, that is, in diverso^vulgo, 
signifies to make vulgar in different 
parts. REVEAL, in Latin revelo, from 
veto to veil, signifies to take off the veil 
or cover. DISCLOSE signifies to make 
the reverse of close. 

To publish is the most general of 
these terms, conveying in its extended 
sense the idea of making known ; but 
it is in many respects indefinite; we 
may publish to many or few; but to 
promulgate, is always to make known 
to many. We may publish that which 
is a domestic or a national concern; we 
promulgate properly only that wdiich is 
of general interest: the affairs of a fa¬ 
mily or of a nation are published in the 
newspa|)ers; doctrines, principles, pre¬ 
cepts, and the like, are promulgated. 

The .lews read Mow‘8 and the Prophets of old 
time, as ihcir Hook of 4ctB iulorms us. And so. in¬ 
deed, do writers of their owniii the same uge wiih it, 
Nv ho bo.i't of till* prueltce us a most u-'Cfiil and I o- 
noiii.tble distineliou peculiar to tlieir uatmii. that 
the 1 . 1 'VS ol hie were publnhed to the jieople 

S>CKKR. 

An .ibsunl theory on one side of a (luestioii foims 
no jiisuiic.ition lor alleging a lake fact or promul- 
galiH'j mischievous maxims on tlie other. Uuuke. 

We may publish things to be known, 
or things not to be known ; wc divulge 
things mostly not to be known : we may 
publish our own shame, or the shame 
of another, and w'e may publish that 
which i!> advantageous to another ; but 
we commonly divulge the secrets or the 
crimes of another. 

There was, we may very well lliitik, some e.iiise 
which iiiDVtfd the A|M>stle St. f'.iul to leipiin* tiiat 
those things which any one cliiiieii .s afiairs gave 
)i.iiOcular occasion to wIitc, might, lor the in-.iiiic- 
tiou ut all. he published, and th.it by reading. 

Hookkr. 

Tremble, thou w letcli. 

That huitt within thee undivulytU ciimes 

SlIAKSl’EAHB 

To publish is said of that wdiudi was 
nc\cr before known, or never before 
existed; io rei'eal’duH disclose are said 
of that which has been only concealed or 
lay hidden: we publish the events of 
the day; we reveal the secret or the 
mystery of a transaction ; we disclose 
the whole affair from beginning to end, 
which has never been properly known 
or accounted for. 

If l should tell you bow theso two did coact, 

Sh.ill 1 not he iupublishing the trutli? SaAKspcAiiK. 

In loiifessiuu. the revmling is not for worldly uow, 
but for the ease of a man's heart. Bacon, 

Then ctulli and ocean various forms disclose. 

Day DIM. 
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PUSH. 


QUALIFICATION. 


TO PURPOSE, PROPOSE. 

We purpose (v. To design) that 

which is near at hand, or immediately 
to be set about; we PROPOSE that 
which is more distant: the former re¬ 
quires the settinjJT before one’s mind, the 
latter requires deliberation and plan. 
We purpose many things which we 
never think worth while doing; but we 
ought not to propose any thing to our¬ 
selves, \Uiicli IS not of too much import¬ 
ance to be lightly adopted or rejected. 
We purpose to go to town on a certain 
day ; we propose to spend our time in 
a particular study. 

When listenint; Philoinchi dcijjna 
To let them ju>, .lud purposes in ll;ou>>ht 
Kliite, to niiike her night excel their day. Tfi< mson. 

There are but two plans <in which any man e.Tn 
p?Y^.s‘e’to conduct himholt thiough tlie daugios. and 
ditstresseb of huuiuii life. 


TO PUSH, SHOVE, THRUST. 

All these worth denote the giving 
an impulse to a body \Mth moie or less 
force, but differ as to the situation in 
which the impulse is given. PU*SH 
and SHOVE require the bodies which 
give and receive iho impulse to be 
in contact: one person cannot pmsh or 
shove another without coming in direct 
personal contact with him; as when 
a person touches another in passing. 
It may be npush more or less violent: 
to shove is a continued acfiuii, which 
causes the body to move forward; as 
to shove 11 load along the ground. A 
body may be both push'd ami shoved 
along, but in the lonuer case this 
is effected by repeated pushes, and in 
the latter case by a coiiiinuation of 
the same act. To THRUST, like 
push, is a single act, but thrusting is 
commonly performed liy some instru¬ 
ment, as a pole a stick, a hand, or some 
part of a body. 

Our enemies have Iwat jb to the pit: 
it ii> nime wot thy to leap iu ourbolvcb 
riiau tarry till iXivy push us Suakspcakr. 

'fhure the British Neptune stood 
ilem-uth them, to submit th otlicious flood. 

And with his trident shuv d them oil tli<‘ sand 

IlUVOhN. 

When the king conies, offer him tkj Moleuite 
Unless he seek to thrust yon out by Ioilc. 

SltAKSPKAHK. 

A body may likewise, in a similar 
manner, thrust usclf, but it always 
pushes or shoves some other hod>. 

Who’s tnere I say? How date >on thrust yourselvrs 
iUto my private meditations? SiiAKsetABk. 


TO PUT, PLACE, LAY, SET. 

PUT is in all probability derived from 
the same root as the Latin positus, par¬ 
ticiple ol' pnno to place. PLACE, v. Tn 
place. LAY, in Saxon legan, German 
legen, Latin loco, and Greek Xeyogai, 
signifies to cause to lie; and SET, in 
German setzen, Latin sisto, and sto to 
stand, signifies to cause to stand. Put 
is the most general of all 1 hc.se terms; 
place, lay, and set, are but inodes ol 
putting; one puts things generally, 
but the way of putting is not dcfiiieil; 
we may jmt a thing into one’s nunn, 
oneV desk, onc'.s pocket, and the like ; 
but to place is to put in a specific 
manner, and for a specific purpose; one 
places a book on a shelf as a fixed plure 
for it, and in a po^^tioIl most suitalile to 
it. To lay and set are still moie sjiecilic 
than place; the former being applied 
only to such things as can be made to 
lie ; and set only to such as can he made 
to stand : a hook ma\ he "uid to he laid 
on the table when placed in a downward 
position ; and set on a shelf w hen placed 
on one end: we /u//oursehes down on 
the ground; we set a trunk upon the 
ground. 

The laboiirei cuts 

Yuuug alips, and in the suil hcu.tiels puts. Dkyiii .n 

Then >ouths mid \iigiii8, twice H9many,,KM« 
Topliire the dl•<he^, and to sene ihe w iiie. Diiviif N. 

Here some design a mole, wliile othets ihete 
Liii/ deep luuudalli>us I’oi u tluMtie. ilUYDi N. 

£ie I (ould 

Gne him thiit (miling kiss, w liieh I hud sef 
llelwivt two eharmiiig words, comes iii my f.ttli i 

Sll iKsI'k..Mtl>. 


Q 

QUALIFICATION, ACCOMPLISH¬ 
MENT. 

The QUALIFICATION (v. Com¬ 
petent) serves the purpo-e of ulihiv; 
•the ACCOMPLISHMENT serxes to 
adorn: by the first we are enabled to 
make ourselves useful; by the second 
we are enabled to make ourselves agree¬ 
able. The qualijications of a man who 
has .*in otliee to perform must be consi¬ 
dered : of a man who has only pleasure 
to pursue the accomplishments are lo 
be considered. A readiness with one's 
IKJii, and a facility at accounts, are no- 
cixisarv qualijications either for a school 
or a counting-house; drawing is one o! 
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the most af^reeabk* and suitable accom- 
vliahments that can be given to a young 
person. 

Tile compiuiioH of sin evening, and the rompsinton 
for lite, require very diflereut qualt/iteUtuns. 

Johnson. 

Where nntiire beituvis gt'nius, ediicatinn will ghe 
aivumjdtihmenti. C(;MUi.itL.AND. 

TO QUALIFY, TEMPER, HUMOR. 

QUALIFY, 17. Competent. TEM- 
FEIl, from tempera, is to regulate the 
temperament. 11 UMOR, from humoTy 
IS to suit liic humor. 

Things are qualified according to oir- 
cumstunces: vbat is hio barsli must be 
qualified by someibing tlial is .soft and 
lenitive ; things are tenijiered hy nature 
or b> pn)Videnc«% so that things perfectly 
discordant should not be combined; 
things are humored by contrivance: 
w hat is subject to many (dianges nujuires 
to be humored; a polite person will 
qualifi/ a refusal by some exjiression of 
kindness; Providence has tempered the 
seasons so as to mix somettiing that 
is pleasant in them all. Nature itself is 
sometimes to he humored when ait is 
empkued: but the tempers of man le- 
(luire still more to be humored. 

!tii ilic <»f liu'luU'iip t<» or ail 

liMht to quuUj;/ the Mialigiiitj of lliOhe sutniisfH. 

SoCTII 

Rod Hi lui iiiorry h.is so f'lainiod nud It'n.peted his 
wool, til,U Wf h.iM' for tliv itioKt p.iit a WM'nv of 
Jilt'll y wjiijip d up ill acursi'. Sovoii 

Our llritisli gaidt'ners, iiiHtcadof/con<'>i/UNy n.ituri', 
love to dvitato liutu it u*> much as jiusMbic. 

AiUIiSON. 

QUALITY, PROPEUTV, ATTRIiiUTE. 

QUALITY, in Latin qualitas from 
quails such, signifies such as a thing 
really is. PROPERTY, whieh is 
tdianged from firojiriefi/ and pnq^rius 
proper or one’s own, .signifies belonging 
t<) a thing as an es'eiilial ingredient. 
ATTRIBUTE, in Latin atirihutuSy 
])artieiple of attribiio to bestow upon, 
signifies the things bestowed upon or 
as.signed to another. 

The quality is that which is inherent 
in the thing and co-existent; the pro¬ 
perty is that which belongs to it for the 
time lieing ; the attribute is the quality 
which is assigned to any object. We 
cannot alter the quality ol a thing 
without altering the whole thing; hut 
wo may give or take away properties 
from bodies at pleasure, without entirely 
destroying their identity ; and we may 
ascribe attributes at discretion. 


flumiUty and patience, induKtiy and lem].erancc; 
are \ery utten llie good qualities uf a poor nt.in 

Aod'soN. 

No ni.in can liave sunk so far into stupidilv. us 
not toconsidei i\\tiprttjjcities of the gioiiud on winch 
he walks, of the plants oti which he feeds, oi of the 
auun.ilu that delight ins ear. Iohnsun. 

Man <i’cr a wider field extends his \ iewg, 

God tliiough the wonder of Iiis woiks puisnes, 
JCxploiiij;; thenci' hU nlhibufes and laws. 

Adores, lo\eb, imitates, th' Lteinal Cause. Jkny.ns. 


QUARREL, IIROIL, FEUD. 

QUARREL (r. Difference) is the 
general and onlmar) term; BROIL, 
from brau'l, and FEUD, in German 
Jehde, connect oil with toe word f^ht^ 
including actnc ho’^llllty, are particular 
terms. The iflca of a variance between 
two or more parties is common to these 
terms; hut the former respects the com¬ 
plaints and charges which are recipro¬ 
cally made ; broil respects the confusion 
and entanglement w inch aii^es trum u 
contention and ciillisi m of interests; 
feud respects the hostilities which arise 
out of the vananee. There are quarrels 
where there are no bioils, and there are 
both where there are no feuds; but 
there are no btoils and yewfAv without 
quarrels: the quarrtd is not alwaj.s 
openly conducted between the paities; 
it may souietmies be secret, and some¬ 
times raaiiitest Itself Dili) in a coolness 
of behavioui : thereof/ is a nois\ kind 
ol‘ quarrel, it alwu\s bn.*uks out in loud, 
ami mostly reproachful language: Jcud 
IS a dead!} kind of quarrel which is 
heightened by mutual aggravations and 
insults. Quarrels are Ner> lamentable 
when they take place between members 
of the same family, broils are m>i\ 
treipient among prolhgalo and n.-stless 
j>eup!e who live together; were 

^er) general in former times between 
diflereiit families of the nobility. 

Tlif link or bn-iil dii??t*r. I am afraid, was uf 
more ii'O ui pri\uU‘ quancls lli.iu lu biillK's 

JltHNbON. 

K\’u lirtUKlitN .finin, w how till endless ftrof/s, 
i'.iiiib, liea\ II, aii'l liimM-U Uirmoils, 

Al leii^lb .iMiiM. In i liieiiilR pnw'i hliull join, 
Toeheiixh uud athuin o live Tioj.in line. UayntN. 

The po»*t describe-(in the poem of Clievy-Uhace) 
a b.utie oceasuiui-d by the mutual fruits which 
iei};iii‘d iu the touiiih ol un English aud Scoteh luv 
lil.'inuii Adoisun. 


QUAURl L, \F 1 RAY, OR FRAY. 

A QUAURKL (?? Difference) is in¬ 
definite, both as to the cause and the 
manner in which it is conducted; an 
AFFRAY or FRAY, ^'xoin frico to rub, 
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QUICKNESS. 


RACE 


signifies the collision of the passions, 
and is a particular kind of quarrel : a 
quarrel may subsist between two per 
sons from a private difference ; an affray 
always takes place between many upon 
some public occasion : a quarrel may 
be carried on merely by words; an 
affray is commonly conducted by acts of 
violence: many angry words pass in a 
quarrel between too hasty people ; many 
are v'oimded, if not killed in affraya, 
when opposite parties meet. 

Tlif qunn-el between my fiieuds diil not run so 
hi^h .u» 1 iMid your aeoounis have ma«le it. Sti fi-k. 

The jirovost of Edinburf;h, his son, and several c 5 - 
ti/ens ofdistiuclion, were killed in Hxafray. 

liuHKRTSON. 

QUESTION, QUERY. 

QUESTION,!;. To oisk. QUERY 
is but a variation of qur^e, from the 
verb qurero to seek or inquire. 

Quefition'< and queried are both put 
for the sake of obtaining an answer; 
but the Ibrmer may be for a reasonable 
or unreasonable cause; a query is mostly 
a rational question: idlers may put 
questions from mere curiosity : learned 
Mien put queries for the sake of inform¬ 
ation. 

I shall conclude with pro|»08inf; only some queries 
in ordei to u taither searcii to be made by others. 

Nkwion. 

Uccause he that kt^meth least is fittest to ask 
qucstunis, it is iiioie reason lor the enteitmnment of 
the tune, lliai ye ask me quesliuns than that I ask 
you. Bacon. 

QUICKNESS, SWIFTNESS, FLKET- 
NESS, CELERITY, RAPIDITY, 
VELOCITY. 

These terms are all applied to the 
motion of bodies, of which QUICK¬ 
NESS, fiom quiche denotes the general 
and simple idea which characU rizes all 
the rest. Quickness is near akin to 
life, and is directly opposed to slow'iiess. 
SWIFTNESS, in all probability from 
the German schweifen to roam; and 
FLEETNESS, from fly, express biuher 
degrees of quickness- CELERITY, 
probably from celer a horse; VELO¬ 
CITY, from vnlo to fly; and RA¬ 
PIDITY, from rapio to seize or hurry 
along, dilfer more in application than in 
degree. Quic/f and swift are applicaVde 
to any objecth; men are quick in moving, 
hwijt in running: dogs hear quickly^ 
and run sivijlly ; a mill ^^oes quickly or 
swiftly round, according to the force tf 


the wind : fleetness is the peculiar cha¬ 
racteristic of winds or horses; a horse is 
fleet in the race, and is sometimes de¬ 
scribed to be as fleet as the winds : that 
which we wish to characterize as parti¬ 
cularly quick in our ordinary operations, 
we say is done with celerity; in this 
manner our thoughts pass with celerity 
from one object to another: those things 
are said to move with rapidity which 
seem to hurry every thing away with 
them; a river or stream moves with 
rtjpidity ; time goes on with a rajtid 
flight: velocity signifies the swiftness 
of tiiglit, which is a motion that exceeds 
all others in swiftness : hence, we speak 
of the velocity of a ball shot from a 
cannon, or of a celestial body moving in 
its orbit; sometimes these words, ra¬ 
pidity and velocity, are applied in the 
improper sense by way of emphasis to 
the very sv'ift movements of other 
bodies in this manner the wb.eel of a 
carnage is said to move rapidly: and 
the flight of an animal, or the progress 
of a vessel before the wind, is compared 
to the flight of a bird in point of ve¬ 
locity 

ItnpiitH>ncc of Inlmur seizes those who are most 
distiiiyuibheii foi quickness of u}>i)reliens»oii. 

JoHNhO.V. 

Abo\e the boundiDc bilUme swift they flew. 

Till now the Grecian c.imp n]>p'ear'd m \iew rui-i. 

For feur. thouRh Jlvttrr lluiii the wind, 

Itehevoii 'tis uiways left behind. liUTl.i>K. 

lly nuiMngthe eye we K-Ulier up with great cele- 
lit)/ the several parts of an object, so us to form one 
piece UuKKK. 

Mean tune the radiant sun, to mortal siglit 
De>-cen(ling swft, roll d dow n the rapid liglil Poes. 

Lighliiing is productive of grandeur, winch it 
chiefly owes to the velocity ot its motion. Buhkk 


K. 


RACE, GENERATION, BREED. 

KACKv. Family. GENERATION, 
ill Latin ^eneratio from genero, and tlio 
Greek yevrau, to engender or beget, 
signifies the tiling begotten. BREED 
signifies tliut whicli is dred (v. To breed). 
liiese terms are ail eniplojed in regard 
to a number of animate objects which 
have the same origin ; the two first are 
said only of human beings, the latter 
only of bru^js: the term race is employed 
in regard to the dead as well as the 
living; yrucrutiun is cmiiloyed mostly 
iu regard to the living: hence we speak 



RAPACIOUS. 


RAPINE. 
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of the rcice of the Heraclid®, the rane of 
the Bourbons, the rare of the Stuarts, 
and tlic like; but the present genera- 
tion^ the whole generation^ a worthless 
generation^ and the like: breed is said 
of those animals which are brought forth, 
nnd brou;'ht uj) in the same manner. 
Hence, we denominate some domestic 
animals as of a good breeds where par¬ 
ticular care is taken not only as to the 
animals from which they come, but also 
of those which are brought forth. 

Wlieiti rarci un* thus iiuitk'injus uiul thuH fom- 
hjiiod. iioue but tiie duet' oi a c laii ii thus .uhliessi-it 
li> lii'^ numt*. JuHNhON. 

Like h'.ivfs on trees tlie race of man is foutnl. 

Now in youth, now with'rin;' on the grounil; 

So ge)urntiimi lu their course decay, 

So tlouiish Uiese when those are (iushM awnv. i*oFE 

Ntu last forget thy f.iithfiil dogs, but feed 
With lull'ning whey the inaatiirs geu’ious breed. 

Duyvxs. 

RADIANCK, liUILLlANCY. 

Both these term:* express the cir- 
curnslanco of a great light in a body; 
but RADIANCE, from radius a ray, 
denotes the (Jinission of rays, and is, 
therefore, peculiarly applicable to liodics 
naturall) luminous, like the heavenly 
btxlies: and BRILLlANCY {v.Brtghi) 
denotes the wh<de bod) of light einiitefl, 
and imi), therefore, be ajiphed equally 
to natural and artificial light. The ra¬ 
diancy of the sun, moon, and stars, con¬ 
stitutes a part of their beauty; the 
brilliancy of a diamond is frequently 
comp.ired with that of a star. 

Among till* cioo’u'i' Vunvs, nii c\ci j hedge, 

'I'ho gloii Wiiim light,! Ills gciii,iiuii tiiroiigh tin* dark 
A moving rudta/uv twinkles. Thomson. 

Brilliancy (r. Bright) is ajiplied to 
objects which shine or glitter like a 
diamond. 

Tin* luMiity of the l.idifs, the ric''iii>*s*, oftheir dress, 
and bnllututy ill then jev cIs, were disjilayed in tlie 
niosi .i(l\.iii’agcous inaiiner lliivnoM!. 

It i-s also applied figuratively to moral 
objecti. 

A circnmst.ince iiitcrviMicd dining the )><*mli‘ncy 
ol the ucgoli.itiou to s,cl oil the good hiith ot llii* 
(oinji.iuy with aii additioinil tnilhanry. and to make 
It .sjMiklu and glow w itliu vuiiety of b|dciidid l.u es. 

ilUKKE. 

RAPACIOUS RAVENOUS, VORA¬ 
CIOUS. 

RAPACIOUS, in Latin rapa.i\ from 
rafiio to seize, signifies seizing or grasp¬ 
ing anything with an eager desire to 
liave. 'RAVENOUS, from the Latin 
rabies lUry, ,4id rapio to seize, signifies 


the same as rapacious. VOR AClOU S 
from voro to devour, signifies an eager¬ 
ness to devour. 

The idea of greediness, which forms 
the leading feature in the signification 
of all these terms, is varied in the sub¬ 
ject and the object: rapacious is the 
quality peculiar to besists of prey, or 
what is like beasts of prey: ravenous 
and voracious are common to all ani¬ 
mals when Hii])elled by hunger. The 
beasts of the forest are rapacious at all 
times; all animals are more or less 
ravenous or voracious, as circumstances 
may make them: the term rapacious 
applies to the seizing of any thing that 
is eagerly wanted ; ravenous applies to 
the seizing of any thing which one takes 
for one’s food : a lion is rapacious when 
it seizes on its prey : it is ravenous in 
the act of consuming it. The word 
ravenous resjiecis the haste with which 
one eats; the word voracious respects 
the quantity which one consumes: a 
ravenous per.->on is loath to wait for the 
drc'.sing of his food; he consumes it 
uUiiout any preparation: a voracious 
pt*r-!on not only eats in haste, but he 
consumes great quantities, and continues 
to do so for a long time. AbbtiiuMice 
from food, for an unusual length, will 
make any healthy creature ravenous; 
habitual intemperance in eating, or a 
diseased appetite, will produce voracity. 

UapaciuuB di-ath asserts his tyiaiit power. 

Mas. Caki i It. 

Ag.itu the holy files on alfur«i burn. 

And mice again the rnv'nous birds return. L>kv uln. 
Ero you lem.irk another’s siii, 

Itid ibv own conscienee look within, 

(k)iitrol thy nitue rorrti io*i.v bill, 

Nor ior.i breoklasi iiaoonB kill. (iav. 

In an extended sense, rapacity is ap¬ 
plied as a eharaeten>tic of persons to 
denote their eagerness to seize any 
thiiiL^ which falls in their way. 

.A di'.pl.iy of our wealth before robbers is not the 
w:iy to ie8tr.am then boldness, or to lessen their 
rapacity. Burkk. 

Ravenous denotes an excess of rapa¬ 
city, and voracious is applied figuratively 
to mural objects. 

Sv» great n li.itred hadde the greedie ravenournest 
of then pioeoiisiiltes rooted in the liearts of them all. 

(ioi.DYNO. 

So rarncim^ is ibis hiimoni grown, that it draws in 
every thing lo feed upon 

(lOVtBNHENT 0» THE ToNOUE. 

RAPINE, PLUNDER, PILLAGE. 

The idea of property taken from an¬ 
other contrary to his consent is includeti 
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RARE. 


RASHNESS, 


in all these terms: but the term RA¬ 
PINE includes most \iolence ; PLUN¬ 
DER includes removal or carrying 
away: PILLAGE, search and scrutiny 
after a thing. A soldier who makes a 
sudden incursion into an enemy's coun¬ 
try, and carries away whatever comes 
within his reach, is guilty of rapine, 
he goes into a house full of properly and 
carries away much plunder; he enters 
with the rest of the army into a town, 
and stripping it of every thing that was 
to be found, goes away loaded with 
pillage ; mischief and bloodshed attend 
rapine ; loss attends plunder; distress 
and ruin follow wherever there has 
been pillage, 

Upon the banks 

OfTweod, slow thro' tlie vuU*, tlip «eat 

or war and rapine oiio*. Sjmi- uviia-E. 

Sliip-mont'y wji'< pitched npon an fit to Ik* f*»iini*«l 
oy excise and taxo, ami tlie (lurdcii of the subjetts 
took ofl'by plumderintjii and sc4m'*>ti itmu',. Soui H. 

Althou|il'h the Eictrhin*. for u fime stood t> solntcU 
to tlie dfleiice of thfu cih, it was t»i\t*ii np by 
tieucherv on the ht•^^•nlh day, and pillaged and de- 
fitruNed 111 a moat baibaruas nnitinci b\ the I’crsnaiis. 

CCMBMlLAMn. 

RARE, SCAKCR, SINGULAR. 

RARE, in Latin rnrwv, comes from 
the Greek apaioQ rare. SCARCE, in 
Dutch scharrs sparing, comes from 
schei’en to cut or clip, and signifies cut 
close. SINGULAR, t\ Particular. 

Rare and scarce both respect number 
or Quantity, which admit of expansion 
or diminution : rare is a thinned num¬ 
ber ; scarce is a (pianlity cut short. 
Rare is applied to matters of con\e- 
nience or luxury ; scarce to matters of 
utility or necessity: that which is rare 
becomes valuable, and fetches a high 
price; that which is scarce heconi(?s 
precious, and the loss of it is seriou-tly 
felt. The best of e\ery thing is in its 
nature ran?; there wn 11 never be a su¬ 
perfluity of such things; there are, 
however, some things, as particularly 
curious plants, or particular animals, 
which, owing to circumstances, are al¬ 
ways rare.* that which is most in use 
will, in certain eases, be scarce; when 
the supply of an article fails, and the 
demand for it continues, it naturally 
becomes scarce. An aloe in blossom is 
a rarityyXar nature has prescribed such 
limits to its growth as to give but \ery 
few of such flowers: the paintings of 
Raphael, and the former distinguished 
painters, are daily becoming more scarce 


because time will diminish their quan¬ 
tity, although not their value. 

A perfect union of wit and judgement is one ol 
the rarest things iu tlie woild. Uuhkk. 

When any jiarticular piece of money grew very 
scarce, it wu« oam recoined by a buccceding em¬ 
peror. Addison, 

What is rare will ofleti be singular 
and what is singular will often, on tha 
account, be rare •• but these terms are 
not necessarily applied to the same 
object: fewness is the idea cominon to 
both ; but rare is said of that of which 
there might be more; w hile singular 
is applied to that which is single, or 
nearly single, in its kind. The rare is 
that which is al\va)s sought for; the 
singular is not always that which one 
esteems: a thing is rare which is ditfi- 
cult to he obtained : a tiling is singular 
f »r its peculiar qualities, go id or bad. 
Indian plants are inaiiy oftlieni rare in 
Kngland, because the climate will in't 
agree with them : the sensitive plant is 
singular, as its quality of Middnig to 
the touch distinguishes it from all other 
plants. 

Ami it wiiR iH'ated iu nn isliiiid stroiia 
Abounding ull with drlices most ruir. Svi ssf i*. 

Wr« should learn, )>y leflectiuK on tiie riiihfoi iiitio 

«iiich iiuNc uuemted otheis, tli.tt tin le is 

singular lu those vGik 2i Ud’.iil o(irsfhr> 

Mjci.mo’ih s ..sofUioko 

RASHNESS, TEMERITY, HASTI¬ 
NESS, PKECIPiTANCK 

RASHNESS denotes the quality of 
rn.s/t, \Nhich, like the Geiiiian rtisc/i, and 
our word rush, and the Latin run, ex¬ 
presses hurried and excossive inolion. 
TEMERITY, in Latin iernerilits, from 
temere, possibly comes from the Gieek 
Tjjfitpov at the moment, denoting the 
quality of acting by the impulse of the 
moiiieiit. HASTINESS, v. Angry ixiuX 
Cursory. PRECIEITANUY, from the 
Latin and higiiifies the quality 
or disposition of taking things before 
they ought to be taken. 

Rashness and temerity have a close 
alliance with each other in sense; but 
they have a slight difference which is 
entitled to notice: rashness is a general 
and indefinite term, in the signification 
of which an improper celerity is tlie 
leading idea: this celerity may aiisc 
either from a vehemence of cliaracter, 
or a temporary ardor of the mind: in 
the signification of temerity, the leading 
idea is want of consideration, springing 
mostly from an overweening confidence* 
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or a presumption of character. Rashness 
is, therefore, applied to corporeal actions, 
as the jumpiii;r into a river, without 
being able to swim, or the leaping over 
a hedge, without being an expert horse¬ 
man ; temerity is applied to our moral 
actions, particularly such as require de¬ 
liberation, and a calculation of conse¬ 
quences. Hastiness and precipitancy 
are but modes or characteristics of rash¬ 
ness, and consequently employed only in 
particular cases, as hastiness in regard 
to our mo\ement3, and precipitancy in 
regard to our measures. 

N.itiin* lo youth hot rashness iloth dispense, 
lint with cold piudeuco ago doth recoinpensn. 

lirmiAM. 

All mankind liuvo a siifliciont ]dca Tor somodogieo 
of rc<<tlt‘ 88 ti<*ii 8 , and the fault aoems to bt* little more 
than too much temertitf of conclusion in lasuiti of 
iuMiiftliiiii' not ex|H;rioiiC(‘d Johnson 

And huiry ihiougli iho woods with hn^ty stop 
Uustliug iviul full of hoju*, SoMi-nvii.i r 

As till' ohjmist, hy cntrhing lU it too soon, lost 
tlu' philo>>ophu'al I'liXM, so j»rm/ai?an<y of our uii<i«*i- 
st.uiduiga is iiu occasion ol error. Glan^ 11.1.K. 


ItATK, I’lail’OUTlON, HATIO. 

RATE (r. To estimate) H.VTIO, 
which lilt's th(* same ermiii and original 
incauing as rate, are iu st us,e sjieeies of 
PROPORTION (r. Proportionate): 
that Is., they are supposed or estimated 
proportions, m distinction i'rom projiftr- 
tions (hat lie in the nature of things. 
The liiftt terra, rate, is employed m 
ordinary concerns; a person receives a 
certain sum weekly at the rate of a 
ctrtain sum yearly; ratio is applied 
only to numbers and calculations; as 
two IS to four, so is four to eight, and 
eight to sixteen ; the ratio in this case 
being double: proportion is employed 
in matters of science, and in all eases 
where the two more specific terms are 
not adinissihle; the beauty of an ediQco 
depends upon observing the doetiine of 
projiurtions ; m the disposing of sol¬ 
diers a certain regard must be had to 
profiortion in the height and size of the 
men. 

At Ephesus and Atlicns, Anthatiy li^cd at iii« 
usual rate in all niaiiiior uf luxury. rRiDXAVZ. 

The rate uf interest (lo lenders^ is generally in a 
coniiitiuiid m/io furmed uutof the lucuiMeiiieiiee .lud 
th.c tiuzurd. Dlacksionk. 

Re|H*iitan(*e cannot be efTectual hut us it licars 
90mv praportam to uiu. 2 Suvi If. 

AAV AGE, DESOL \TION, DEVASTA¬ 
TION. 

RAVAGE comes from the Latin 


rapiOf and the Greek signifying 

a seizing or tearing away. DESOLA¬ 
TION, from solus alone, signifies made 
solitary or reduced to solitude. DFl- 
VASTATION, in Latin devastatio, 
from devasto to lay waste, signifies re¬ 
ducing to a waste or desert. 

Ravage expresses less than either 
desolation or devastation ; a breaking, 
tearing, or destroying, is implied in the 
word ravage; but desolation signifies 
the entire unpeopling a land, and de- 
vusfation the entire clearing auayof 
every vestige of cultivation. Torrents, 
llarn(*s, and tempests, ravage; war, 
plague, and famine, desolate; armies of 
barbarians, who inundate a country, 
cany devastation with them wherever 
they go. 

lU* I'.ls of prey retire, that all night long, 

I'lg d by neiesMtj, hud rang d vlie dark, 

As il tlieii luuHciaiis ravaye bhiinuM the light, 
Asiiaoi d. Thomson 

Aniulit thy bow'ra the tyrant's haioi is seen, 

AuU dr,:.ct'<fu>n saddens ,1 11 thy gieeii. (kjlosmith 

How much the vtretigth ot t' e Unman republic is 
imp iiied, and what dieadful dt V iS'at o>i his g./iie 
toilh into all its pnnlines ! 

MiLMOTll’H LftTKIIS Of TlOUM. 

Ravage is employed likewise m the 
moral application: desolation and de- 
vastatton only in the proper apjihcaiion 
to countries. Discuno makes its ra¬ 
vages on beaut} ; death makes its ra¬ 
vages among men in a mure terribie 
degree at one time than at another. 

W’onid one think 'twere pos^ihlc for loie 

To make bUch ravage 111 a nohlc boui ’ A aotsos 

RAY, BEAM. 

RAY (r. Gleam) is indefinite in its 
meaning; it may be said either of a 
large or small quanlit\ of light • BEAM 
iv. Gleam) is somcilHinr po>itive: it 
cun be said only ol that which 1 -. con¬ 
siderable. We can speak of laijs either 
of the sun, or the >tars, or any other 
luminous body; but we speak of the 
beams uf the sun or the moon. The 
rays of the sun break through the 
clouds; its ^eowiAare scoicliingat iiooii- 
Uay. A room can scarcely be so shut 
up. that a single ray of light shall not 
penetrate through the crevices; the sea, 
111 a calm moon light night, presents a 
beautiful spectacle, with the moon’s 
beams playing on its waves. 

Tlic bt.irs cniit a bhiveicil ray, TaoMMOh , 

Till' modi'st airtui^s mingle in her pyea, 

Still oil tlu> ground ilojccted, dartiut; all 
Till'll hiiiiiul beatns into the bluouiiiv^ A. W'cis. 

Tpcii^rw 
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READY, APT, PItOMPT. 

READY {V. Easy) is iu j?encral ap¬ 
plied to that which lias been intention¬ 
ally prepared for a given purpose; 
PROMPT {v. Expedition^ is applied to 
that which is at hand so as to answer 
the immediate purpose; APT, from 
aptas fit, is applied to that which is fit, 
or from its nature has a tendency to 
produce efiects. 

Tht* g<wi liitnsi'lf with ready Indent statida 
Aud upes thtt deep, uud tipreuds thu luuviug satida. 

Dbypkn. 

Let nut the fenetit tongue. 
iVompf to deceive, uith uduLitiou tuuuuth. 

Gain un your purpos'd w til. Thomson 

Poverty i.s apt to belruy a man into envy, liclics 
into urroguDOti. Aiini<,oN. 

When applied as personal characte¬ 
ristics, ready respects the will or under¬ 
standing, which is prepared for any¬ 
thing; as ready to serve a person, a 
ready wit; prompt denotes the vigor or 
zeal which impels to action without 
delay, or at the moment when wanted; 
and a fitness to do anything from 
the habit or ti inper of the mind. 

.Ml dungs arc ready if our minds be so. 

HjUAKtYKAaE. 

Put in his duly prompt ivt ovoiy cull, 

lie watch'd aud wept, he piay d aud felt for all, 

Goi.dsmxtb. 

This so emiaeut iudu^try in making prostdytes 
more of that sex tliauol the utlier gruweth that they 
ate deemed apter to bctve as instruments iu the 
iuuse. UuuKxii. 

REASONABLE, RATIONAL. 

REASONABLE, or accordant with 
reason, and RATIONAL, having rea¬ 
son, are both derived from the same 
Latin word ratio reason, which, from 
7'atus and reur to think, sign dies the 
thinking faculty. They ditler princi¬ 
pally according to the difi’erent inean- 
mg.s of the word reason. EeasonaOle is 
someiiiiies applied to persons m the 
general sense of having the faculty of 
reason. 

Human nature is the satiie in all framnoyc crea¬ 
tures. Aliusun. 

But more frequently the word rational 
lb used III this abstract sense of reason, 

<;:»n iiujlhiug so probably conduce to the W'cll- 
bi-ing of a rational aud socul unintal as the rii'ht 
exercise ot that reason, aud of thuso social ufl'cetious. 

Ha KRIS. 

In application to things reasonable 
aii<l rational both signify according to 
reason ,* but the former is used in re¬ 
ference to the business of life, as a rca- 


sonable proposal, wish, &c.; rational to 
abstract matters, as rational motives, 
grounds, questions, &c. 

Men have no right to what is nut rtmonable, and 
to what is not for their beueliU Pumkk 

The evidence which is afTurdod for a futun* slate 
is sufficient fur a ratu/nai ground of conduct. 15 i.aiu 


TO REBOUND, REVERBERATE, 
RECOIL. 

To REBOUND is to bound or spring 
back: a bull reb'unds. To REVER¬ 
BERATE is to verberaie or beat back : 
a sound reverberates wiien it echoes. 
To RECOIL IS to coil or whirl back : 
a snake 7'ecoils, The two former are 
used In an Improper ajiplicatlon, al¬ 
though rarely ; but we rnav say of recoil, 
that a man’s schemes will recoil on his 
own head. 

llonoiu IS but the reflection of a man's own uc- 
tious nbiuiug bright in the face of all about liiiii, and 
from tbeuce lebuundxny upon himself. Soujh. 

You seemed to reverberate upon nio with tin; 
beams ot the sun. 1 i 

"Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guus o’ercharg’d, breaks, uitsses, or recutU 

TO RECEDE, RETREAT, RETIRE, 
'WITHDRAW, SECEDE. 

To RECEDE is to go back; to RE¬ 
TREAT IS to draw back ; the former is 
a simple action, suited to one’s conve¬ 
nience ; the latter is a particular action, 
dictated by necesbity: we recede by a 
direct backward movement; we retreat 
by an indirect backward movement; wo 
recede a lew steps in order to observe an 
object more dialinctly; we retreat Irom 
the position we have taken in order to 
escape danger; whoever can advance 
can recede; but in general those only 
retreat advance is not free: re¬ 
ceding IS the act of every one; retreat¬ 
ing is peculiarly the act of soldiers, or 
those who make hostile movements. 

As the srin rfcac/ar, the moon and stars dUcmci 
themselves, (ilaniii.. 

Witli dread of death to flight or foul retrecU. 

Mil'ion 

To RETIRE and WITHDRAW 
originally signify the same as retreat, 
that is, to draw back or off; but they 
agree in application mostly with recede, 
to denote leisurely, and voluntary acts; 
to recede is to go back from a given 
spot; but to retire and withdraw have 
respect to the place or the presence of 
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the perfions: we may recede on an open 
plain; but we retire or withdraw from 
a room, or from some company. In 
this application withdraw is the more 
familiar term: retire may likewise be 
used for an army ; but it denotes a much 
more leisurely action than retreat: a 
gerieial retreats^ by compulsion, from 
an enemy; but he may retire from an 
enem\ s country when there is no enemy 
present. 

She from her liusband soft withdrew. Mii.ton. 

Arter some slijfht hkirmislies he retired himself 
(lelired) iutu the ciLstle of Furoh.im. (b.ARENOos. 

Recede^ retreat^ retire^ and wit?idraw, 
are also used in a moral application; 
SECEDE is used only in this sen-e: a 
pcr^on recedes from his engagement, or 
liih pretensions: he retires from busi¬ 
ness, or withdraws from a society. To 
secede is a public act; men secede from 
a religious or political body : mlhdraw 
is a private act; they withdraw them¬ 
selves as inditidual members from any 
society. 

We were «oou tiroufilit to the necessity of receding 
from our imagiueU equttltly with our eoiisius. 

JoHKSON. 

Rehrement from the world’s cares and pleasure* 
has been ulleti recommended as useful ton'fK*nt:iu<'e, 
Joil.NSON. 

A temptation nuiy withdraw for a while and re- 
lui II iiK-ini. Sooth. 

How reitain is otir ruin, unless we Noinetinies re- 
timt trum tins pustdentiul region (^the world of plea- 
sme.) IJi.AiB. 

Pisislriitiis and his sous maintiimed tlieii uMUpa- 
tioie, «liuiii|; ii I'eriiMl of sixty-eight jear>, nieludiug 
those ut Pibihtrutui' remriunj fioin Athens. 

( CUIIKIU.AND. 


KKCEIPT, RECEPTION. 

RECEIPT comes from receive^ in its 
application to inanimate objects, which 
are taken into possession. REC’EP- 
TION comes from the same verb, in 
the sense of treating persons ut tlieir 
first arrival: in the commercial inter¬ 
course of men, the receipt of goods or 
money must be acknowledged in writ¬ 
ing ; in the friendly intercourse of men, 
their reception of each other will be 
polite or cold, according to the sen¬ 
timents entertained towards the indi¬ 
vidual. 

It a man wilt keep but of ewen hand, hi« ordinary 
CKpcncL’S ought to Imi hut to lialt of his recot/fts. 

liACOM. 

1 thunk you and Mis Pope fur my kind recep¬ 
tion. Atixuuvuv. 


TO RECKON, COUNT, OR ACCOUNT, 
NUMBER. 

The idea of esteeming is here com 
raon to these terms, which differ less in 
meaning than in application: RECKON 
(v. To calculate) is the most familiar; 
ACCOUNT (V. To calculate) and 
NUMBER, i.e. to put in the uumhe?, 
are emjiloyed only in the grave sttle: 
W'e reckon it a happiness to enjoy the 
company of a particular friend; uc 
ought to of'cnunt it a jinvilege to be 
enabled to addrchS uiir Maker by pray er; 
\vc must all expect to be one da\ )ium- 
bered with the dead. 

Rtrhoninq llu*msi“lv,*s .ih^ohivl, hy Mary’s attach 
nuMit to Ituthwcll, from thei‘ng.iiri*im*nts wliich tlu*> 
h ul rome iindci when bhe \irliii*il lier^elfa piiioncr, 
tlioy c.irn«*(l her, iwxl e\etiiiig, under a stu ug giiard, 
to tlie castle of Lochloen. KoByinaoN. 

There is no bishop of the (’liiirch ot 1'ngl.ind hut 
ace.fUMf. It his inteiest, us well .i-, liis duly, to eorn- 
pl\ with this preeepl of the Apo-lle Paul to 
" These thmgs leach uud exhort” SoDiM. 

He whose mind never pauses fifiin the remem- 
braine of his own sun'eiiiigs, mu jnstK he hum- 
Oered among the most misciublc ut human Ih'iiu's. 

JuH.vsoV 

TO RECLAIM, REFORM. 

RECLAIM, from clamo to call, sig¬ 
nifies to call back to its right place that 
which has gone astray. REFORM 
signifies to^orm anew that which has 
changed its form : they arc allied only 
in their application to the moral cha¬ 
racter. A man is reclaimed from his 
vicious courses by the fnree of advice or 
exhortation ; he may he reformed hy 
various means, external or internal. 
A parent endeavours to reclaim a child, 
but too often in vain ; the offender is in 
general not reformed. 

Sctiiland had mithing to dread from a piim-css of 
Mai\’s char.u'tcr, wlin was wliolly iM'piipifil in cn- 
dciiMainiig to reclawi her hcrcticai suhjci is. 

ItonEHiso.v. 

A monkey, to refmni the limes, 

Kcaulv’d to visit tuicign i linu-s. Gay. 

TO RKCJ.INE, REPOSE. 

To RECLINE is to loan hack; to 
REPOSE is to place one’s self back 
he who recHtm, rejyoses; hut we may 
recline without reposing: when we re¬ 
cline we put ourselves into a particular 
position ; hut when we repose we put 
oursehes into that iiosition which will 
he Uiost easy. 




ob4 RECORD. 

For coDBoiation on his fricml rficlind, Fai.co?jfk. 

f first awnk’d, niitl found 

Under a shade, on lloweis. Mii.ton. 

RECOGN1ZK, ACK>’OWLEDGE. 

RECOGNIZE, in Latin reengnos- 
eere, that is to take knowledge of, or 
bring to one s own knowledge, is to take 
cognizance of that which comes again 
lielbie our notice; to ACKNOW¬ 
LEDGE (r. To Acknowledge) is to 
admit to one’s knowledge whatever 
comes fresh under our notice: we re¬ 
cognize a person whom we have known 
before; we recognize him either in his 
former character, or in some newly 
assumed cliaractcr; we acknowledge 
either former favois, or tho.se which 
have been just received: princes recog¬ 
nize certain principles which have been 
admitted by prcMous consent: they ac¬ 
knowledge. the justice of claims winch 
are preferred before them. 

Wlicn cunsciiMioo Ilufaloiib |iuuislifnc*nt fo scon't 
'crimes, it niauifestlv rtcogntxes a Sujirenie 
from wljom uotliin^' ». huhlen. 

I c.ill it .ithoism h\ estatilislmioiit, wlicn aii> «l.ite, 
as such, shall nut acknotvO dgr tlic existence of (htd, 
ns the moial goternor of the wuild, llirKKE. 

HECOTID, REGISTER, ARCHIVE. 

RECORD is taken for the thing 
recorded, or the collection in wdncli a 
thing is recorded; REGISTER, either 
for the thing registered, or the place in 
which it is registered; ARCHIVE, 
mostly for the place, and sometimes for 
the thing: records are either historical 
details, or short notices, whicli serve to 
preserve the memory of things: regis¬ 
ters are but short notices of particular 
and local circumstances; archives are 
alwa\.« connected with the state: every 
place of antiquity has its records of the 
different circumstances which have been 
connected with its rise and progress, 
and the various changes which it has 
experienced: in public registers we 
find accounts of families, and of their 
various connexions and fluctuations ; in 
archives we find all legal deeds and in¬ 
struments whifh involve the interests of 
the nation, both in its internal and ex¬ 
ternal economy. In an extended ap¬ 
plication of these terms records contain 
whatever is to be remembered at ever 
80 distant a period ; registers that which 
is to aerv’e present purposes; archive, 
that in which any things arc stored. 


RECOVER. 

Th'itigti we think our w’orilf> vanish with the 
hn^ntii thut uttc'rs th**m, y«t they become rrcordu iii 
God 8 court, and nic laui up iu his archivet m wit¬ 
nesses either for oragninKt ns. 

Govkbnmknt o? the Tonoue. 

This island, ns nppeareth hy f.iithful regisfers of 
th«>sc (lines, had ships of great content. IIacu.v. 

It maybe fimnil in the same archim when* the 
famous compact between miiKistrate and people, so 
miicii insisted on iu the vindications of the rights of 
mankind, is repositod. Warbukton. 

TO RECOVER, RETRIEVE, REPAIR, 
RECRUIT. 

RECOVER is to get again under 
one’s cover or protection. RETRIEVE, 
from the French troiwer to find, is to 
find again. REPAIR, in French re- 
parei', Latin reparo, from re and pm’o 
to make ready or right ugain, signific.s 
to make a thing good as it was before. 
RECRUIT, in French rerru, from cru 
and the Latin cresco to grow, signifies 
either to grow’ or to c.iiise to grow 
again, JUS before. 

/iVco/vris the most general term, and 
apphe.s to olijccts in gcni‘rjil; reiriere, 
repair, and the others, arc oiil) ])artial 
applications: we ?*crorc;’things either 
by our own means or by casualties; we 
retrieve din\ rtpuir li\ our own efl'orU 
only: we tluii which has been 

taken, or th t winch has been any way 
lost; we retrieve that which has passed 
away or been consumed : we repair tliat 
which has been injured : wvrerruif that 
which ha.s been diminished : wc recover 
property from those who w’isli to deprive 
us of it; we retrieve our misfortunes, or 
our lost reputation; wc rrputr the 
damage done to our jiropcrty; we 7'e- 
emit the sticngth winch ha.s been ex¬ 
hausted : we do not seek after tliat 
which we think irrecoverable ; we give 
that uj) which is irretrievable; we do 
not labor on tliat which is irreparable, 
our power of recruiting depends upon 
circumstances; he who makes a mo¬ 
derate use of his resources, may in 
general easily recruit himself when they 
are gone, 

Tim •erious nod ini|Mirtial rrtroApcvt of our con¬ 
duct Is mdispuliildy neccsiiu-y to tlie cuofinnalion oi 
recovery of our virtue. Johnson, 

Why may not the soul receive 
New organs, since ev’n art cun these retrieve f 

J eNTNS 

Your men shall be receiv’d, your fleet repair'd. 

Dhyden. 

With gteens and fluw'rs recruit their empty Idves 

Dbyden 
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RECOVERY, RESTORATION. 

RECOVERY (V. To recover) is the 
regaining of any object wliicli has been 
lost or missing; RESTORATION is 
the getting back what has been taken 
away, or timt of which one has been de¬ 
prived. What is recovered may be 
recovered with or without the use of 
means; the restoration is effected by 
foreign agency ; that wdiicli is lost by 
acci(lent may Ije recovered by accident; 
the restorafinn of a prince to his throne 
is mostly effected by his subjects. 

This IS th.'it fulness nf the Gentiles of which 
I’liul spejik-, ei)iiUM(ieiit in time with the rccnreiyof 
the .Iev»and in a ^reat ii< yree the eiri*el of the r 
coii\ersioii. IioitsL>Y 

Mornee ami Sir John Graiuile, «ln>ni the 
(tpiieiul ( Monk) tnisted with Ills secret inleritiozis 
ill the aiftiuii|.> allair of the rt sturntufn, were at ih it 
tune t.iken iiutiee ol to be iiilituule \%.<h Mi 
Mord.iillit. (’l-AKf'KrniN. 

In respect to liealth or other things, 
recovery siumfies as licfore, the re¬ 
gaining soniethnig ; and the 

hringiiig liack to its loriner state. 

When the cure was j>erf<r‘e'!, the names of the 
disemed persons, to”eUier w itli tiie ni.iiiner i>f tln-ir 
reci/i'ioy, weie iei;i*tU*ied in llic temple l'oiT*K. 

M\ depressed sjniits.on account of Jo mn I’t r/i- 
t eal .Mid idniost hnindess situation, Kie.ilU ,'ou- 
liihiited to prevent the j esfi)Mi/i<o» ol ni\ heaUii 

Sii.inuAV. 

So likewise in the moral application. 

I,et ns stmh to improve the assmtance wh’.eh tlii'i 
reielitioti .iITiimU ini tlie of uiir Uature, 

and the urovinj of our leiieitj, lli.AiR. 


RKCTITI DE, ErUK.llTNERS. 

RKtn'ITUDE is prttperly rightness, 
which IS exprcNsetl in a slrongtT man¬ 
ner h> UPRIGHTNESS: we spook of 
the rectitude eonduct.ororjudgment; 
of ujiri^htness mind, or of moral cha- 
raeler. wliali iiiiisl he something more 
than straight, for it must be elevated 
above e\erything mean or devious. 

We are told l)> Ciimherlnnil that rectitude is 
merely metaphoiicul, and tli.it as a right hue ite- 
Hctibes the Hhortest passage from point to iHHiit, so 
a rit;ltt aclioii ell'ucta u good ilesiga by the fewest 
menus. Johnson. 

Who to the fiattdiilent impostor foul. 

In his uprtgktn 0 $s, auswer thus return'd. Milton. 


TO REDEEM, RAN.SOM. 

REDEEM, in Latin reditno, is com¬ 
pounded of re and emo to buy off. or 
back to one's-self. RAN SOM is in all 
probability a variation of redeem. 

Redeem is a term of general applica¬ 


tion ; ransom is em])loyed only on parti • 
cular occasions: we redeem persons as 
well as things; we ransom persons only . 
we may redeem by labor, or anything 
which supplies an equivalent to money ; 
we ransom persons with money only: 
wo redeem a watch, or whatever has 
been given in pawn ; w'o ranstmi a cap¬ 
tive: redeem is employed in the im¬ 
proper application; ransom only in the 
proper sense : we may redeem our cha¬ 
racter, redeem our life, or redeem our 
honor; and in this sense our Saviour 
redeems repentant sinners: but tho-e 
who are ransomed only recover their 
bodily liberty, 

Tims m her • rime her confidi'iicc she plac'd. 

And with new tiiMsotis w.iuld raUem the 

DKVaKN. 

A third tax wai paid bv vassals to the kin;r, to 
ransiim him it ho should luippcu to he taken ]>ri- 
souer. Rohi-utkon 


REDRESS, REI.ll.E. 

REDRES.S, like address (r. 
in all prohubilil) eoineh fiom tiie Liitin 
diriffo, signifying to direct or bring 
hat k to the former point, i> >aid only 
\Mtli regard to matters of right and 
justice ; RELIEK (r To he p) to those 
of kindness and humanity ; by power 
we obtain redress i by acti\e iiUer- 
feicnee we obtain a relief: an injured 
person looks for tedress to the go\ern- 
ment; an uufoitunate person looks for 
relief to the eompassionate and kind: 
wliat we suffer through the oppression 
or wiekedncssof others can he redressed 
only by those who havt* the power of 
d.&pensing ju>tiee ; whenever we sull’or, 
in the onier of l*ru\ idenee. we may met t 
with some rehej from tho>e who are 
more favored. AV’iy/e.v.s'ajiphes to public 
as well as. pn\ ate grievances ; "elief a|>- 
plies only to pn\ato distresses: under a 
pretence of seeking redress of griev¬ 
ances, mobs are frequently assembled to 
the disturbance of the better dis|K)se«I; 
under a pretence of soliciting charitable 
relief lliieves gain adiiuttance into 
tanuiies. 

Iii^ilead of redre^dnfj piicvanccs, and improving 
the (abric of llit-ir Ihe French were m.-Mle lo 

take a voiy diflorrut courn*. Uukkk. 

Ilia house wua known to all the v^rant train. 

He chid their w underiugs, but reliev'd their paiu. 

Gol.I>^MI J'H 

TO REDUCE, LOWER. 

REDUCE is to bring back or to a 
given point, i. e. in an extended sense, 
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REFER. 


REFUSE. 


to bring down; LOWER is to make 
low or lower,, which proves the close 
connexion of these words in their ori¬ 
ginal meaning; it is, however, only in 
their improper application that they 
have any further connexion. Reduce is 
used in the sense of lessen, when ap¬ 
plied to number, quantity, price, &c.; 
lower is used in the same sense when 
applied to price, demands, terms, &.c.: 
the former, however, occurs in cases 
where circumstances as well as persons 
are concerned; the latter only in cases 
where persons act: the price of corn is 
reduced by means of importation; a per¬ 
son lowers his price or his demand when 
he hnds them too high. 

The regular metres then in use ma> no reduced, I 
think, to four. Tthwhitt. 

Mr. Locke. Mr. Law, and Mr. Montestiuieu, as 
well us many otiier writers, seem t« Imve ini-iKiued 
that the increase of gold ami silver, in cou-ecjuenee 
of the discovery of the Spanish West Indies, w.islhe 
real cause of the lowering of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Europe. Smith. 

In the moral application, reduce ex¬ 
presses more than lower ; a man is said 
to be reduced to an abject condition, 
but to be lowered in the estimation of 
others; to be reduced to a state of sla¬ 
very, to be lowered in his own eyes. 

I tliink the low circumstances site w.-is reduced to 
was a piece of good luck for us. GuAiintAN. 

It would be a matter of astonishment to me, that 
any critic should be found proof against the luMuties 
of Agamemnon os tolower its author to a compariaun 
with Sophocles or Euripides. Gumbkki.and. 

TO REFER, RELATE, RE.SPECT 
REGARD. 

REFER, from the Latin re and fero, 
signifies literally to bring back; and 
RELATE, from the participle latus of 
the same verb, signifies brought back: 
the former is, therefore, transitive, and 
the latter intransitive. Refer is com¬ 
monly said of circumstances that carry 
the memory to events or circumstances; 
relate is said of things that have a 
natural connexion: the religious fes¬ 
tivals and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics have all a reference to some 
events that happened in the early 
periods of Christianity; the notes and 
observations at the end of a book relate 
to what has been inserted in the text. 

Our Saviour’s words (in his sermon on the mount) 
all refer to the Pharisee!.’ way of speaking. South. 

Homer artfully interw eaves, in the several succeed¬ 
ing parts of his poem, an accuuiit of everything m.i- 
tariul which relates to his princes. Auinsuii. 


Refer and relate carry us back to 
that whicli may be very distant; but 
RESPECT and REGARD (v. To 
esteem) turn our view’s to that whicli is 
near. Whatever respects or regards a 
thing has a moral influence over it; but 
the former is more commonly em¬ 
ployed than the latter • it is the duty of 
the magistrates to take into considera* 
tion whatever respects the good order of 
the community; laws respect the ge¬ 
neral welfare of the community ; tiie due 
administration of the laws regards the 
happiness of the individual. 

Religion is a pleasure to the mind, as respects 
practice. South. 

What 1 have said regards only the vain part of the 
BOX. Adhison. 


REFORM, REFORMATION. 

REFORM has a general application ; 
REFORMATION a particular appli¬ 
cation: whatever undergoes such a 
change as to give a new form to an 
object occasions a reform; when such a 
change is produced in the moral cha¬ 
racter, it is termed a rejormaiwn : the 
concerns of a state require occasional 
riform; those of an individual require 
reformation. When reform and re¬ 
formation are applied to the moral cha¬ 
racter, the former has a more extensive 
signification than the latter; the term 
refoT'm conve>ing the idea of a com¬ 
plete amendment; reformation im¬ 
plying only the process of amending or 
im])roving. A reform in one’s life and 
coniersation will always be accompanied 
Willi a corresponding increase of happi- 
iic.ss to the individual; when we ob¬ 
serve any approaches to reformation, 
we may cease to despair of the indi¬ 
vidual who gives the happy indications. 

He wuH anxious to keep the distemper of France 
IVom tlie least couutetuiucu in England, where he 
was sure some wicked persons had shown a strong 
disposition to recommend an imitation of the French 
spiiIt ul rf/uim. UvuKE. 

Examples are pictures, and strike the seiiM's, nay, 
raise the piissious, and call in those (the strongest 
ond most general of all motives) to the aid ofre- 
fot mutton. Forx. 


TO REFUSE, DECLINE, REJECT, 
REPEL, REBUFF. 

REFUSE {v. To deny) signifies 
simply to pour back, that is, to send 
back, which is the common idea of all 
these terms. DECLINE, in l..atin de- 
efino, signifies literally to turn aside; 
REJECT, from jacio to throw, to oast 
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oack; REPEL, from pello to drive, to 
d.ive back; REBUFF, from buff or 
l)uff, to puff one back, or send off with 
a puff. 

Refuse is an unqualified action, it is 
accompanied with no exjiression of opi¬ 
nion ; decline is a gentle and indirect 
mode of refusal; reject is a direct mode, 
and conveys a positive sentiment of dis¬ 
approbation : we refuse what is asked 
of us, for want of inclination to comply ; 
we decline wliat is proposed from mo¬ 
tives of discretion; we reject wdiat is 
offered to us, because it does not fall in 
with our views: we refuse to listen to 
the suggestions of our friends; we de¬ 
cline‘nw offer of !*er\ice; we the 
insinuations of the interested and evil- 
minded. 

Hut iill lier arts uii* still oimiloyM in \ain , 

A;;aiii hlic ouiiies. uiid ib uju^ i ug.iin. I)uYT>EN. 

Wily shuuld he tlieu rcjfcf a suit so just ? l)i toES. 

Molib'-n, tliouitti blu* could not Insist the apathy 
of C.itij, waiiU'd not tlic more pnnh'Ut viiiuc* of 
Saipio, und gamed tho victor) by dtUintug the CiU- 
ICSl. JuHNbuN. 

To refuse is said only of that which 
passes between individuals; to reject is 
said of that which comes from any 
(quarter: requests and petitions are re¬ 
fused \iy those who are sohcited; opi¬ 
nions, propositions, and counsels, are 
rejected by particular communities: the 
king refuses to give his assent to a bill; 
the parliament rejects a bill. 

)Ia\tng niobt a(Ti*ction.iU*ly wl life aud death 
lioforc lliciu, and conjured them to cIkxjsc one and 
avoid till* other, lie still Icavi-s unto tli»-in, as to fice 
and u.ittiial agents,a hliurty ton/Wail liisoall'., to 
let ills taletUh he b) tiieiii uiiprotitable. IIammo.nu. 

riie IIouv was then so far fioni liciug pobsessed 
with lliat spirit, tliat tlie uliiuM lliat cvoild In* ol>- 
taiiied upon a debate upou that petiliou was that it 
sliould not be irjirtcU. ClakknuuN. 

To rejicl is to reject w’ilh violence; to 
rehuff is to rifn^e with contempt, or 
what may be ctJiisidcrcd as such. Wo 
refuse and reject tnat which is either 
offered, or simply presents itself for ac¬ 
ceptance: the act maybe negative, or 
not outwardly expressed ; we rej)ci and 
rebuff that which forces itself into our 
presence, contrary to our inclination, 
it is in both cases a direct act of force; 
we repel tho attack of an enemy, or we 
repel the advances of one who is not 
agreeable; we those who put that 

in our way which is offensive. Impor¬ 
tunate persons must necessarily expect 
to meet with rebuffs, and are in general 
less susceptible of them than others; 
delicate minds feel a refus'd as a rebuff. 


If he should chooso the right casket, you vould 
refuse io pcilbim your lathiI's will, if )uu should 
refuse to accept him Suakhpeahk. 

W'hcthcr it be a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, vvhicli can never pci nut the mind to 
njevt a greater evidence to umbraco what is less 
cv iilfiit. Locke 

Th* unwraii d watch their listening leaders keep. 
Aud, cuucliing clubc, lepel invading sleep. Pope. 

At length rebuff'd, they leave their mangled prey. 

DuYuaM 


TO RKLATI-b RECOUNT, DESCRIBE. 

RELATE, in Latin rclatus, participle 
of refero, signifies to bring that to the 
notice of others w Inch has before been 
brought to our own notice. RECOUNT 
IS properl) to emmt again, or count oxer 
again. DESCRIBE, from the Latin 
scribo to write, is literally to write 
dow'n. 

The idea of giving an account of 
events or circumstances is common to 
all these terms, which differ in the object 
and circumstances of the action. Relate 
is said generally of all events, both of 
those which concern others as well as 
oursehes; recount is said particularly 
of those things m w hicli the recounter 
has a special interest: those w ho relate 
all they hear often relate that which 
never happened; it is a gratification to 
ail old soldier to recount all the trans 
actions in which he bore a part during 
the inditar) career of his early youth. 
We relate eseiits that have hupiioned at 
any periotl of time miinediaie or remote ; 
we recount mostly those things which 
have been long passed: in recounting, 
the memory reverts to past scenes, and 
counts oxer all that has deejdy inter¬ 
ested the miml. Travellers are pleased 
to rtlale to iheir friends xxhatexer they 
haxe seen remarkable in other countries; 
the recounting of our adxenture.s in 
distant regions of the globe has a pecu¬ 
liar mteiest for all who hear them. We 
may relate eitlier by writing or by word 
ofnioutli; xvu recount mostly by word 
of mouth. Relate is said jiroperly of 
events or that which pa.sses; describe 
is said of that which exists: we relate 
the particulars of our journey ; and we 
describe the country we pass through. 
Personal adventuie is alvva) s the subject 
of a relation; the quality and condition 
of ihings aic those of the description. 
We relate what happened on meeting a 
friend; xve describe the dress of tho 
parties, or the ceremonies which are 
usual on particular occasions 
Z u 
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U Muse! tlie muses nml the primes relnic, 
What^cdilesa was piurok’d. and wlieucc lier hate. 

DuYilSK. 

To recount Aimiuhty works 
What words or toujjue of sera^ih uau sufliue? 

Mri.TON. 

In de'^crilfinff a roujrh ttirrent or deluge, the iiiim* 
bi'rs should riai easy ami lluuiag. IWc. 


DELATION, REOITAL, NARRATION, 
NARRATIVE. 

RELATION, from the verb relate^ 
rlcnotes the act o[' rplating or the thing 
related. RECITAL, from recite^ de¬ 
notes the act of reciting or the thing 
recited. NARRATION, from narratey 
denotes either the act of narrating or 
the thing narrated. NARRATIVE, 
from the same verb, denotes the thing 
narrated. Relation is here, as in the 
former paragraph (r. To rplate)^ the 
general, and the others particular terms. 
Relation applies to every object wiiich 
is related whether of a public or private, 
a national or an individual nature; 
history is the relation of national events ; 
biography is the relation of particular 
lives; recital is the relation or rej>etition 
of actual or existing circumstances; we 
listen to the recital of misfortunes, dis¬ 
tresses, and the like. The relation may 
concern matters of indifference: the 
recital is always of something that 
affects the interests of some individual: 
the pages of the journalist are filled with 
the relation of daily occurrences which 
simply amuse in the reading: but the 
recital of another’s woes often draws 
tears from the audience to whom it is 
made. Relation and recital are seldom 
employed but in connexion with the 
object related or recited; narrative is 
mostly used by itself: hence we say the 
relation of any particular circumstance; 
the recital of any one's calamities ; but 
an affecting narrative^ or a simple war- 
raiive. 

Those relations are commonly of most ^alue in 
winch the writer tells Ijis owu sUtry. Juunsun. 

Old men fall easily into recitals of past tiuiisic- 
tiuUS JcHNtiUN. 

Homer intnKiuces the best instructions in the 
muUi ut the platnust narratims. Dennis. 

Therefore by tliis n rrative you now uuderslund 
tile state oi the qut stiun. HaouN. 


RELATION, RELATIVE, KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 

RELATION is here taken to express 
the person related; it is, as in the 
former paragrauh, the general term both 


in sense and application; RELATIVE 
is employed only as respects the parti¬ 
cular individual to w hom one is related; 
KINSMAN designates the particular 
kind of relation^ and KINDRED is a 
collective term comprehending all one’s 
relations or those who are akin to one. 
In abstract propositions we speak of re~ 
latiofis; a man w ho is without relations 
feels himself an outcast in society • in 
designating one’s close and iutiniule 
connexion with persons we use the term 
relative; our near and dear relahees 
are the first objects of our regard: in 
designating one’s relationship and con¬ 
nexion with persons kinsman is i)refer- 
able: when a man has not any children 
he frefiueutly adopts one of his kinsmen 
as his heir: when the ties oKrelatiouslup 
are to be specified in the persons of any 
particular family, they are denominated 
kindred; a man cannot abstract him¬ 
self from his kindred while he retains 
any spark of human feeling. 

You art* uot to imagtiie that I lliink mysi-Jf din- 
cti:iri'«‘d from tlit« diila". «)l giatiluilf, niily Itcc.iii'.,* 
iu> do uot udjuskt ihoir luoU^ to n)\ e\|ioo- 

taiiou. JoiiN.suN. 

Our fiicQils and reUttwes sUnd wcoping liy. 

I’oMFIOT 

11. •ro't p.il all to ilcatli whom lu* fotiii.i in Tiei’lio 
nils of the lamilics and hndrvd i>f any ot tliohc at 
HepU. Ehiosaux. 

TO RELAX, REMIT. 

The general idea of lessening is that 
which allies these words to each other; 
but they differ very widel> in tlieir ori¬ 
ginal meaning, and somewhat in their 
ordinary applieation; RELAX, from 
the word lax or loose, signifies to make 
loose, and in its moral use to lessen any 
thing in its degree of tightness or rigor; 
to REMIT, from re and mitlo to send 
back, signifies to take off in part or 
entirely that wdiich has been imposed; 
that is, to lessen in quantity. In regard 
to our attempts to act, we may speak of 
relaxing in our endeavours, and remit¬ 
ting our labours or exertions; in regard 
to our dealings with others, we may 
speak of ? elaxing in discipline, reloj ing 
in the severity or strictness of our con¬ 
duct, of remitting a punishment or re¬ 
mitting a sentence. The discretionary 
power of showing mercy when placed in 
the hands of the sovereign, serves to 
relax the rigour of the law ; when tlie 
punishment seems to be disproprtioned 
to the magnitude of the offence, it is 
but equitable to remil it. 
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No mnr^ tli« smith his dusky brow shall rW', 

Relax hia |s>iidui-ous slri-ugili and Imn ti> lirar. 

How oltpii have I blessed tlie eomia^. duy, 

Wb«ii Coil remittini; leut its turn tu play. 

UuM'sMn u. 


UKMAINS, RELICS. 

REMAINS sif^nifies literal’y what 
remaim : Rh^LICS, from the Latin re- 
iinquo to leave, signifies what left. 
The former is a tcriii of t^ciieral and 
familiar application; the latter is specific. 
What re^tuiins alter the use or consump¬ 
tion of anything is termed the remains ; 
what is left of anything; after a lapse of 
years is the relic or relics. There are 
remiins of buildings mostly after a 
conllagration; there are relics of an¬ 
tiquity in most monasteries and old 
churches. Remains are of value, or not, 
according to the circumstances of the 
case; relics always derive a value from 
the person to whom they were sup|iosed 
originally to belong. The remains of a 
person, that is, what corporeally remains 
of a person afier the extinction of life, 
will be respected by his fiiend : a bit of 
a garment that belonged, or was .sup¬ 
posed to belong, to some saint, will be a 
precious relic in the eyes of a supersti¬ 
tious Roman Catholic. All nations have 
igreed to respect the remains of the 
dead; religion, under most forms, has 
given a sacredness to relics in the cie.s 
of its most zealous votunes; the vene¬ 
ration of genius, or the devotedness of 
frietidsliip, has in like manner ti-aiis 
ferred itself, from the individual himself, 
to some objei't which has been his pro¬ 
perty or in his possession, and thus lu¬ 
bricated for itself re/i'cf equally precious. 

(T|HmtheHe friendly «hom. nud (daitis, 

V\ liich hide Aucliioes and hU bleat renmnt 

DuvntN. 

This ehur«‘h is very tich in relict. Auoisun. 

Sometimes the term relics is u.scd to 
denote whut remains after the decay or 
loss of the rest, whic 4 i further distin¬ 
guishes it from the word remains^ that 
simply signifies what is left. 

Amou^ tlie remains of old Rome, tlie grandeur of 
tiio comoionaenlth shows iiselt ciuelly in works that 
Were either uecessarj or coiivemeuU Adlm-us. 

All those arts, ratilles, aud iu\enUons, which the 
iU|;euious pursue, and all admire, are hut the rcliqut-t 
of an irrlellect delaeed w'ith arn aud time. South. 

REMARK, OBSERVATION, COM¬ 
MENT, NOTE, ANNOTATION, 
COMMENTARY. 

REMARK (V. To nolice), OBSER- 


VATION (t?. To notice), and COM¬ 
MENT, in Latin commentum, from 
comminiscor to call to mind, are either 
spoken or written: NOTE, ANNO¬ 
TATION (V. Note), COMMEN¬ 
TARY, a variation of comment, are 
always written. Remark and obser¬ 
vation admitting of the same di.stiiic- 
tum in both cases, have been suilicientiy 
explained in tlie article referred to: 
comment is a species of remark which 
often loses in good-nature wliat it gams 
in seriousnchs; it is mustly applied to 
pariicular persons or case^, and more 
commonly enijiloyed as a veliicle of cen¬ 
sure than of coniriieiulation; public 
speakers and public performers are ex¬ 
posed to all the comments which the 
vanity, the envy, and ill-nature of self- 
constituted critics can suggest; but 
when not emploNcd in personal cases, it 
serves for explanation : the other terms 
arc used in this sense only, but with 
cerium modifications; the note is most 
general, and serves to call the attention 
to as well as illustrate particular jias- 
suges ill the te.xt: annotations and 
commentaries are more minute; the 
former being that which is added by 
way of appendage ; the latter being em¬ 
ployed in a general form ; as the anno¬ 
tations vi' the Greek seholiast.s, and the 
commentaries on the sacred wnimg.s. 

Sjiciifi*, in Ills remarks on Piipn’d Oilyssoy, pro- 
(luci’bwh.ii tic tliiuks an iincotKitK'iabli.* i|nii.atuiii 
fiom Dr^dcii's puM.icn to tin* .'Emnil, in lu\onr of 
liuusl.itiug iiu epic pui'tu luU) blank xetM*. 

JOUNOOli. 

If llu* critic tia« ]>ubtistieil mitliiny; tint rules uud 
(Jt',trriiUons UA tiiiicisiu, 1 llicii consnici wlictiicr 
there Ijc.t piopiiet) uiid ele^'iiiici’ lu tils llion^'bts )iiiil 
words. AuniauN. 

Sublime or low, imbetnled or intense, 

'IMic sound la still .r cimmmt to tlie seuso, 

Kostom Mon. 

The tiislur> of the (to PopoS lluiuei) hue 
u»>\ei been ir.ieed JuhnmiM. 

1 Urt© a critic wlio nu\i‘s llie r.ilea of life witli n*- 
natntMHs u pun w 11 lera. S11 EL K. 

Memoiis or inemori.ils are of two kinds, wiicreuf 
tile one ra.iy l»e tciined cymiiientariti, the otJier re- 
giaiers 11 a.coM. 

TO REPEAT, RECITE, KEHEAR.SE, 
UEC API I LI LATE. 

The idea of going over any words, or 
actions, is common to all these terms. 
REPEAT, from the Latin repet'o t > 
seek, or go over ag.iin, is the general 
term, including onh the common idea. 
To RKL ITE, REHEARSE, and RE- 
CAPITUL.VTE, are modes of repeti¬ 
tion, convey'ng each soins accessory 
2u2 
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REPEAT. 


REPENTANCE, 


idea. To recite is to repeat in a formal 
manner; to rehearse is to repeat or 
recite by way of preparation; to reca- 
pilulate, from capitalum a chapter, is 
to repeat the chapters or principal heads 
of any discourse. We repeat both actions 
and words; we recite only words: we 
repeat single words, or even sounds; 
we recite always a form of words: we 
repeat our own words or the words of 
another; we recite only the words of an¬ 
other: we repeat a name ; we recite an 
ode, or a set of verses. 

I could not half those horrid crimes repent^ 

Nor half the piioi^hmunts tliuse crimes have met. 

Dhyden. 

Whenever the ^iractice of reotathm «as disused, 
the works, whether {Kietical or histuriral, perislied 
with the authors. Johnson. 

We repeat for purposes of general 
convenience; we recite for the conve¬ 
nience or amusement of others; we 
rehearse iox some specific purpose, either 
for the amusement or instruction of 
others : we recapitulate for the instruc¬ 
tion of others. We repeat that which 
we wish to be heard; we recite a piece 
of poetry before a company; we rehearse 
the piece in private, which we are going 
to recite in public; we recapitulate the 
general heads of that which we have 
already spoken in detail. A master 
must always repeat to his scholars the 
instruction which he wishes them to re¬ 
member; Homer is said to have recited 
his verses in different parts; players 
rehearse their different parts before they 
perform in public; ministers recapitu¬ 
late the leading points in their discourse. 
To repeat is commonly to use the same 
words; to recite^ to rehearse, and to 
recapitulate^ do not necessarily require 
any verbal sameness. We repeat lite¬ 
rally what we hear spoken by another; 
but we recite and rehearse events; and 
we recapitulate in a concise manner 
wliat has been uttered in a particular 
manner. An echo repeats with the 
greatest possible precision ; Homer re¬ 
cites the names of all the Grecian and 
Trojan leaders, together with the names 
and account of their countries, and the 
number of the forces which they com¬ 
manded; Virgil makes iEneas to re¬ 
hearse before Dido and her courtiers the 
story of the capture of Troy, and his 
own adventures; a judge recapitulates 
evidence to a jury. 

He repeated tlie question so often that we were 
obliged to give him a reply. If kydokb. 

The way has hcen to recite it at the }/iime or first 
koitr every Lord's day. Watskoano, 


Now take your turns, ye muses, to rekettree, 
llis friend’s coinphiiut8.an(l mighty magic verse. 

DKYDKtl 

The parts of» yutlgp are to direct the eiiilenre to 
mo'lerate Icngih, repetition oi impertinency of •.peeeii, 
to rerajtifulate, select, and collate, the material {stints 
of that which has been said. IfAcoN. 

Tliesc terms may he applied with 
equal propriety to words written as to 
words spoken. 

I am always naturally sparing of my letters tti my 
friends, for a re.isoii 1 think a gre.it one, that it is 
needless after ettjierieiice to repeat ussuranetMi of 
IrietnUhip. Puck. 

The thmighti of gods let Glnn^ille's verse rente. 
And b itig the scenes ot opening fates to ligiit. 

Popfc. 

Let Dryden with new rules our state refine. 

And his great models form tiy this design; 

Hut where’s u second Virgil Ui rehearse 

Our hero’s glories in his epic verse ? Ruchkster. 

Hence w« seetlie reason w)iy eri'eds were nol.irger 
nor more c\|)iicit ticiiig but a kind o( arerapifu/afttnt 
of wliat the eateclmineiis bad been luiight before. 

Watxul\ni>. 

REPENTANCE, PENITENCE, CON¬ 
TRITION, COMPUNCTION, 
KEMOKSK. 

REPENTANCE, from re back, and 
pceniiet to be sorry, signifit's thinking 
one’s self wrong for something past: 
PENITENCE, from the same source, 
signifies simply sorrow for what is amiss. 
CONTRITION, from eontero to rub 
together, is to bruise as it were with 
sorrow; COMPUNCTION, from com- 
pun^o to prick thoroughly ; and RE¬ 
MORSE, from remordeo to have a 
gnawing pain; all express modes of 
penitence differing in degree and cir¬ 
cumstance. Rcpenta?ice refers more to 
the change of one’s mind with regard 
to an object, and is properly confined to 
the time when tins change lakes place , 
we therefore, strictly speaking, repent 
of a thing but once; we may, however, 
h^xwe penitence for the same thing all 
our lives. Repentance supposes a change 
of conduct, at least as long as the sorrow 
lasts; but the term penitence is confined 
to the sorrow which the sense of guilt 
occasions to the ofl’ender. 

This is the sinner's hard lot, that the same thing 
which makuH him need repentance makes him also 
in danger of nut obtaining iL South. 

Heaven may forgive a crime tn penitence 

For heaven can judge if penitence be triw*. Dbypih. 

Repentance is a terra of more general 
application than penitence, being em¬ 
ployed in resiled to offences against 
men as well as against God; penitence, 
on the other hand, is applicable only to 
soiritual guilt. Repentance may have 



REPETITION. 


REPRESS. 


resp^t to our interests here, penitence to 
our interests hereafter. 

Hnt tliou. in all Ihou dont «illi early cares. 

Strive to present a fuio like tlifirs, 

That SOI row on the end may never wait. 

Nor ithupe repentance, make thee wue t<jo Kite. 

Kowk. 

Penitence is a f^eneral sentiment, 
whieh belongs to all men as offending 
creatures; but contrition^ compunction, 
and remorse, are awakened by reflecting 
on particular offences: contrition is a 
continued and severe sorrow, appropriate 
to one who has been in a continued 
state of peculiar sinfulness: compunc¬ 
tion is rather an occasional but sharp 
sorrow, provoked hy a single offence, or 
a moment's reflection ; remorse may be 
temporary, but it is a still sharper pain 
awakened by some particular offence of 
peculiar magnitude and atrocity. The 
prndigal son was a contrite sinner; the 
brethren of Joseph felt great compunc¬ 
tion when they were carried back with 
their sacks to Egypt; David ^^as struck 
wall remorse for the murder of Uriah. 

Ills frown was full of tcn<»r, nod hi« 

SliitoU Ihti dclui((ut;iit wiili such lith of awe. 

As li fl him iiol, till penittnre had wuu 

l.ost favjur back again, aud closeU the Ureacli. 

CoU'PSIt 

f’oHfrt/rfn, though it may molt. (Might not tn Miik. 
or iM Cl power tliu heart of a riiriftiau. lii.aia. 

All uuMi, even the most dcpravctl.arc snlaoel more 
or \cbH to (ompum tiont of cunx'iciicc. Huaib. 

'riic heart, 

I’lercM with a sharp renurrse (or gudt, disclaims 
'riiecostlj poverty of h«‘ratoinl>s. 

And offers the beot I'actiUce itself. J^rmr. 


UKPl TITION, TAUTOLOGY. 

REPETITION is to TAUTOLOGY 
as the genus to the species: the latter 
being a species of repetition. There 
may be freipicnt repetition which 
is warranted by necessity or conveni¬ 
ence ; but tautology is that which no¬ 
wise adds to either the sense or the 
sound. A repetition may, or may not, 
consist of literally the same words; but 
tautology, from the Greek rauroc the 
same, and \oyoQ a word, supposes such 
a sameness in expression, as renders 
the signification the same. In the li¬ 
turgy of the Church of England there 
aie some repetitions, which add to the 
solemnity of the worship; in most ex¬ 
temporary prayers there is much tauto- 
logy, that destroys the religious effect 
of the whole. 

The Pwilms. for the excellency of their couU*nts, 
deseive to be oftener ropeuted, but that the nitiUi- 
tudtf of them iiermittuth not any oUener repetition. 

liooRKVU 


m 

Tliai U truly and really tautology, where tne eame 
thing ii re|>cated. though under never tio much va 
riety of expression. S.juth 

KEPRKHKNSION, REPROOF. 

Pkrsonal blame or censure is implied 
by both these terms, but the former is 
much milder than the latter. B> RE 
PREHENSION theper.->onal independ* 
once is not so sensibly affected as in tlie 
case of REPROOF: people of ail ages 
and stations, whose conduct is exposed 
to the investigatinn of other.s, are liable 
to reprehension; but children only, or 
such as are in a subordinate capacity, 
are exposed to reprottf. Rcprehejtsion 
amounts to little more than passing an 
unfavourable sentence upon the conduct 
of another: reproof adds to this words 
more or less severe. The master of a 
school may be exposed to the reprehen- 
^on of the parents for any supposed 
impropriety : ins scholars arc subject to 
his reproof. 

When a man feels the reprehension of ji friend 
seiMinded by ins own heart, he i» easily heated into 
reoi'iitmeut. Jounsun. 

There la an uldupie w.iy of reproof wliieli takes 
off from the sharpness ot it. Stlfi.e. 

TO REPRESS; RKSTKAIN, SUPPRESS. 

To REPRESS is to press back or 
down: to RESTRAIN is to strain hack 
or down : the former is the general, the 
latter the specific term : we always re¬ 
press when we restrain, but not vice 
versa. Repress is used irio^lly for press¬ 
ing down, so as to keep that inward 
which wants to make its appearance 
restraint is an habitual repression by 
which a thing is kept in a .stale of low'- 
ness: a pers.on is said to repress his 
feelings when he does not give tlieni 
vent either by his words or actions; ho 
is said to restrain his feelings when ho 
never lets them rise bejoiid a certain 
pitch: good morals as well as good 
manners call upon us to repress every 
unseemly expression of joy in the com¬ 
pany of those who are not in a condition 
to partake of our joy ; it is prudence as 
well as virtue to restrain our appetites 
by an habitual forbearance, that they 
may not gain the ascendency. 

rhUo90]>hy has ofton nttempted to repress inso- 
lencH* b) usbfiUng llml all (Miiditiuus are levelled by 
de.-uiu Johnson. 

lie that would keep the jKJwer of sin fiom run- 
niOK out into act, luittl re&fram it from cumersiiig 
with the object. -Sou th 

To Restrain is the act of the indivi¬ 
dual tow’ards himself; repress may be an 
act directed to others, as to repress tha 
ardour and impetuosity of youth : to 
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REPRIEVE. 


REPROACHFUL 


supprcRfty wliicli is to keep under, or keep 
from appe<ariug or being perceptible, is 
also said in respect of ourselves or 
others ; as to repress one’s feelings; to 
sii/)j>rcss laughter, sighs, &o. 

After MC had hiiided un the iihind. and walked 
aVkiiiI four ndles through tho midst of beautiful 
|ilains an«l skipin^ woudlands, »e at leu^tli came 
to .1 little hill, ini the side of which >awned a horrid 
cuvetII, that hy its glimm at first btrurk us with 
terroi, and ahiKMt rej/resst d cuiiosity. OoLnsMiTH 
With him falt mon kept the watch at niKht, 

In whose sml b»>8<ini many a sijjh supprest 

^o^^e painful seend of the soul eouiest. Fai.conxb. 

So likewise when applied to external 
objects; as to rej)res8 the impetuosity 
of the combatants : to suppress a rebel¬ 
lion, information, &c. 

Her forwardness wa* repre$sed with a frown by 
her mother or aunt. Johnsok. 

Some, taking dangers to be the only remedy 
aKumbt daiigeis, endeaMmred to si t up the si ditioii 
ai'.iiu.but they were speedily tcpie^sed, and thereby 
the sedition suppresucd wholly. Hatw'aua. 

RKPKILVK, RESPITE. 

REPRIEVE comes in all probability 
from the French repn's, participle of 
reprendre, and the Latin reprehendo^ 
signifying to take hack or take off that 
which has been laid on. RESPITE, 
in all probability, is changed from re- 
spiratxAS, participle of respirOy signifying 
to lircathe again. 

Tiie idea of a release from any pres¬ 
sure or burden is common to the.se 
terms; but the reprieve is that which 
i.s granted; the respite sometimes comes 
to us in the course of things: we gain a 
reprieve from any punishment or trouble 
which threatens us; we gain a respite 
from any labour or weight that presses 
upon us. A criminal gains a r^riere 
when the punishment of death is com¬ 
muted for that of transportation; a 
debtor may be said to obtain a reprieve 
when, witli a prison before his eyes, he 
gels such indulgence from his creditors 
as sets him free: there is freouently no 
respite for persons in a subordinate sta¬ 
tion, when they fall into the hands of a 
hard task-master; Sisyphus is feigned 
by the poets to have been condemned to 
the toil of perpetually rolling a stone 
up a hill ns fust as it rolled back, from 
which toil he had no respite. 

All that I ask is but a sliort reprieve. 

Till I forj>et to love and learn togriev*. 

Some piiuse and ri only I require. 

Till with my tcatg I shall have quench'd my Are. 

A little pause for the use of this instrument, will 
not only give some iisfjtte uud refieshuicut lu tli* 
congregation, 1ml may he aihanlngeouhly employed, 
either to lefleel on wliat is p.iHsed of the si'ivice, or 
prepare our minds lor wLat is to eome. StcKi!.B. 


REPR0.4Cn, CONTUMELY, OBLOQUY. 

Thk idea of contemptuous or angry 
treatment of others is common to all 
these terras; but reproach is the general, 
contumely obloquy are the particular 
terms. kEPRO.ACH {v. To blame) 
is either deserved w undeserved ; the 
name of Puritan is applied as a terra of 
reproach to such as affect greater purity 
than others; the name of Christian is 
n name of reproach in Turkey: CON¬ 
TUMELY, from contumeo^ that is, 
contra tumeo^ signifying to swell up 
against, is always undeserved ; it is the 
insolent swelling of a worthless pcrscHi 
against merit in distre.ss; our Saviour 
was exjjwsed to the contumely of the 
Jews: OBLOQUY, from ob and loquoTy 
signifying to speak against or to the 
disparagement of any one, is always 
sup^xised to be deserved or otherwise; 
it is applicable to those whose conduct 
has rendered them objects of general 
censure, and whose name therefore has 
almost become a reproach. A man who 
uses his power only to oppress those 
who are connected with him will natu¬ 
rally and deservedly bring uixin himself 
much obloquy. 

Has fuul TVfroatk a priiUcifC from hrav's ? IVtb. 

The royal eaptnec followed in the train, amidst 
t)ie liorri'd yrlln, »ud frantic daucea, and iniamont 
f;o»tumeiie$, ot lha furienuf hell. Buhkh. 

Itow uflcii and how mmid have the faint echoea ol 
roiiowii ah-pt III bilcuce or been cooTerted into ilu* 
clumunr ut'ub (Mjiitf. 11abv»v. 

REPROACHFUL, ABUSIVE, SCUHKl- 
LOCS. 

RE PROA CH FU L or full of reproach 
(». Reproach), wiieii applied to persons, 
signifies full of rej)roarhes; when to 
things, deserving of reproach: ABU¬ 
SIVE, or full of abuse (v. Abuse), is 
only a]>plied to the jMrson. signifying 
u^ing abuse: SCURRILOUS, in Latin 
scurrilis, from scuiray signifying like a 
bufloon or sauey jester, is employed as 
an epithet either for persons or things, 
in the sense of using scurrility, or after 
the manner of scurrihty. The conduct 
of a person is reproachful inasmuch as 
it provokes or is entitled to the reproaches 
of others; the language of a person is 
reproachful when it abounds in re¬ 
proaches, or partakes of the nature of a 
reproach: a person is abusive wlio in¬ 
dulges himself in abuse or abusive lan¬ 
guage : and be is scurrilous who adopts 
scurrility or scurrilous language. Wheo 
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applie<l to the same object, whether to 
the person or to the thiiif', they rise in 
sens**: the reproachful is less than the 
abusive, and tins than the scurrilous: 
the reproachful is sometimes warranted 
by the provocation ; but the abusive and 
scurrilous are always unwarrantable; 
reproachful language may be, and ge¬ 
nerally is consistent with decency and 
propriety of speech; abusive and scurri¬ 
lous language are outrages against the 
laws of good-breeding, if not of morality. 
A parent may sometimes find it nec-es- 
sary to address an unruly son in re¬ 
proachful terms: or one friend may 
adopt a re-ftroarhful tone to another; 
none, however, but the lowest orders of 
men, and those only when their angry 
passions arc awauened, will descend to 
abusive or scurrilous language. 

Monniir (c.-trhp-i a man mil to rovcti^t* a cotituni<‘- 
liiiut or rqtronr/iful word, lint to lie aiiu\e it ShiUiii 

Thun rnry a iiat’ral claim 

To the Mus«*s’ faint\ 

l)nr 111 all tiiin'a nhtu'or. 

From llomi'r «lown to Po|ic inclusive Swirr. 

I am oropiniou, that if hin M h ui ki‘|it nUiof 

frnm lli.it m a>ll uit<l olTsr«iiirt(ih' <it i*\ei) thing that 

loM niid liarlinioiis iii the v\oil<l, it nii;*ht U* well 
thoii^hl uiiwortli) ut' liih di);uil\ U* take uutice cf 
micli M ur^^'y. ' JUtuKh. 

TO KKrilOllATK, CONDKMN. 

To HKPROH.VTE is much stronger 
thiin to CXJNDKMN: \te alwavs ron- 
(femo wlien we reprobate, hut not vice 
versa: to reprobate is to condemn in 
strong and reproachful language. We 
reprobate all inca'.ures N\hich tend to 
sow discord in society, and to lo )sen the 
ties by which men are bound to eaeh 
other; we condemn all disres|>ectful 
language towards sujicriors. We re¬ 
probate only the tiling; we condemn 
the per>on also: any act of disobedience 
in a child cannot be too strongly repro¬ 
bated ; a person must expect to be 
condemned when he irnolvcs himself in 
embarrassments through his own im¬ 
prudence. 

Siniulatain (iiccorriiin to niv lord ClvRlcrflcld) it 
h\ ticnuMiiri to In* rryrob.ited A'i tt di-*gui-«t* for rlia- 
griii or an t tigmc of wiL MackkN£1f. 

I M’C lli<* light, and I miprovc it (ati, 

Cootiinni tin* wrong, all t )t t the wrung jmrtiie. 

Tate. 


RKSKKVE, KESKUVATlON. 

RESERVE and RESERVATION 

fi oni Acr/n) to keep anti re hack, Iwlli 
signify a keeping back, but differ as to 
the object and tlie circumstance of the 


action. Reserve is applied in a good 
sense, to anything natural or moral 
which is kept back lo be employed for a 
belter purpose on a future occasion ; re¬ 
servation is an artful keeping back for 
selfish purjioses: there is a prudent re¬ 
serve which every man ought to keep 
in his discourse with a stranger; equi- 
vocalors deal altogether in mental re¬ 
servation, 

A man, w'tiom murks of cotidc-pending grace 
T*-acli, wliilc l|jc\ fl.iUfr li ni, In-, )iii>pcr p'ace, 

^Mio coiiii-s wh<‘ii calicil, .it a woril Ailiid xws, 
Speaks with resetxt, ami listens with uppl.iiise. 

Cowei- R. 

Tlwre he lhn*e degrees of this hiding niid veiling a 
man's self, first tcsftirnttnti and seciecy ; seeoiul tlis- 
aimulattun in the negative; and the third simnl.itiou. 

Uacun. 


TO RESERVE, RETAIN. 

RESERVE, from the laiitin servo to 
keep, s gnities to keep back. RETAIN, 
from teneo lo hold, signifies to hold 
back : they in some measure, therefore, 
have the same distinction as keep and 
hold. 

To reserve is an p.ct of more specific 
design: we reserve that which is the 
particular object of our choice : lo retain 
i> a simple exeition of our power: we 
retain that which is uiue come in our 
pos.'-cs^ion. To reserve is employed only 
lor that which is allowable; we leser've 
a thing, that i-, kccji it back with care 
for some future purpose: to retain is 
often an unlawful act: a debtor fre- 
(juently retains in lus hands the money 
which he has borrowed. 

Anguslus ran«»c<l most of I’lO ]miphclic books to 
be bninl, as spurious, Kv/rm.; only il o-e winch 
bore the iiaiue ul some ut the sy btls tur their nulliors 

|'Ulll>4t7X. 

They who liave rest.>rc<l painting inCerni.iny, not 
liaxing seen any of tlu<>e l.tir relujues of antiquity, 
have retainvil uiuch ul lli.ii barhaious melh at 

Drtdbm. 

To reserve, whether in the pro|>er or 
impro|)er application, is employed only 
us the act of a conscious agent; to retain 
IS often the act of an unconscious agent • 
we reserve what wc have to say on a 
subject until a more suitable opportunity 
oftVrs; the mind retains the impressions 
of external objects, by its peculiar fa 
culty, the memory ; .certain substanc,e9 
are said lo retain the color with which 
they have been d\ed. 

(’'iinrc.vl your estetMTi mni love in y viur own bretwAt 
nml rtM-rve your kind looks and laiiguagi* for private 
110111.1. Swift. 
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REST. 


RESTORATION. 


Whatever ideas the miml can receive and contem* 
plate witliuut the help of the it is reusunuhle 

to conclude it cuu retain without the help of the Ualy 
too. Locki. 

REST, REMAINDER, REMNANT, 
RESIDUE. 

REST evidently comes from the Latin 
rffsio, in this case, though not in the 
former A’asc), signifying wliat stands 
or remains back. REMAINDER li¬ 
terally signifies what remains a(ler the 
first part is gone. REMNANT is but 
a variation of remainder. RESIDUE, 
from residOt signifies likewise what re¬ 
mains back. 

All these terms express that part 
which is separated from the other and 
left distinct: rent is tlie most general, 
both in sense and application ; the others 
have a more specifte meaning and use: 
the rest may be either that which is left 
behind by itself or that winch is set 
apart as a distinct portion: the re¬ 
mainder ^ remnant^ and residue^ are the 
quantities which remain when the other 
jiarts are gone. The rest is said of any 
part, large or small; but the remainder 
commonly regards the smaller part 
which has been left after the greater 
part has lieen taken. A person may te 
said to sell some and give av\ ay therev^ • 
when a number of hearty persons sit 
down to a meal, the remainder of the 
provisions, after all have been satisfied, 
will not be considerable. Kest is applied 
either to persons or things; remainder 
only to things: some were of that opi¬ 
nion, but the rest did not agree to it : 
the remainder of the paper was not 
worth preserving. 

A lii-st farewell: 

For gince a last muHt come, the rest are vain, 

Like {{agps iu death, which but pruluiij; uur paiii. 

1)k\ ukn. 

If he to whom ten tnleiiU nave Iwen comtniUed 
hag gquandered away fnc, he in concfrued tu make 
a doulile impruvi-meut ol the remainder. Koobug. 

Remnant t from the Latin remanens 
remaining, is a species of remainder 
after the greater part has been consumed 
or wasted: it is therefore properly a 
small remainder^ as a remnant of cloth; 
and metaphorically applied to persons, 
as a remnant of Israel. A residue is 
another species of remainder^ which 
resides or keeps back after a distribution 
or division of anything has taken place; 
as the residue of a person s property, 
that which remains undisposed of. 

Whatever you tnke fnmi amunementgor in iulenc<« 
will be r.-paid you au huudied-iold for all the r«. 
uf yuur da>g. Laui, of Cjahum 


For this, far distant from the Lallan coait. 

She drove the remnant ut the Trojun host. Dkyvbsi. 

The risiti}; delude is not gtopii'd with damg, 

Itiit wisely iituiiat'ed, its ili\ided slreii^'th 
Ig sluiced in cliuiiiiels, utid securely diallied ; 

And while its fotce is s|ieut, and ungu{>|d\'d. 

The residue with mounds may bo legtrain'd. 

SlIAKtU'RAKK. 

RESTORATION, RESTITUTION, RE¬ 
PARATION, AMENDS. 

RESTORATION is employed in the 
ordinary application of the verb restore : 
RESTITUTION, from the same ^erb, 
is employed simply in the sense of 
making good that which has been un¬ 
justly taken, or which ought to he 
restored. Restoration of projicrtv may 
be made hy any one, whether it he the 
{icrbon taking it or not: rcstitutivn is 
supposed to be made by him who has 
been guilty of the injustice. The dtj- 
throneiiienl of a king mii) be the work 
of one set of men, and hih restoration 
that of another; it i** the boundeii duty 
of every indi’. idiial who has coininiiled 
anv siirt of iiijuslic<‘ to another to make 
restitution to the utmost ot his power. 

The btranfft* ^ir«>cft*diti!.'s of ilic Iniij; ))iirlitiniriit 
(call'll tbe 11111111)1 In-, liiiil‘'!u|) Iiii|h*s tbul 

mMitcr)* In'^uu U> itpcD Id: tlic nsfi/rntwn of tlic 
TONul family. Love 

The justices mav, if thi’> think it rcagonublc, di¬ 
rect 111 a i.it.ibtc (.iiarc iifUic tnoiii') giwn 

with uu aii]iiciittci‘ v.U|Kju hta duchar^c) 

Jtl.Ai'KsiUNX. 

Restitution and RIU^ARATION are 
both einplojed in the sense of undoing 
that which has been done to the injurv 
ol another ; but the former ri'spects only 
injuries that uiTect the jiroperly, and 
reparation XhoiSii which a licit a person 
in various wa)s. lie who is guiltv ot 
theft or fraud, must make restitution 
by either restoriu" the stolen article or 
its full value: he who robs another of 
his gooil name, or does any injur) to his 
person, has it not iu his power so easily 
to make reparatitm, 

lie resttlulum tu the value makes. 

Nor joy iii his cxUirted treiuure tiikeg. SAKOYg. 

Justice re4uiieg th.ii all injuries should lie re- 
patred. JuiiNsuK. 

Reparatirm and AMENDS (v. Com¬ 
pensation) are both employed in cases 
where some mischief or loss is sus¬ 
tained ; but the term rejiaration com¬ 
prehends the idea of the act of rej)airin^, 
as well as the thing by which we repair; 
amends is employed only for the thing 
that w'ill amend or make better; hence 
we K{)euk of the reparationoi an injury,* 
but of tlie amends by itseff. The tenu 
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reparation comprehends all kinds of 
injuries, particularly those of a serious 
nature; the amende is applied only to 
matters of inferior imporlance. It is 
impossible to make /on for taking 

away the life of another. It is easy to 
make amends to any one for the loss of 
a da) *8 pleasure. 

l ;im Ri'iisiUlu of the ‘iciinfhil I have ptvpn by ihy 
luoKe ami make what rcfHtnitiun f urn ahle. 

l>KVDfc\. 

The latter pleanM ; aiitl love (concern'd the ino*.t) 
l'ie|iui d til umvndi fur what l>y lo\e iiu lost 

ItRVpiM. 

KKSTORE, RETURN, REPAY. 

RESTORE, in Latin rvstauroy from 
the Greek caa/mt a pale, signiUes pro¬ 
perly to new pale, that is, to repair by a 
new paling, and, in an extended appli¬ 
cation, to make good what has been 
injured or lost. RETURN signifies 
properly to turn again, or to send hack; 
and REPAY to pay hack. 

The coininon idea of all these terms 
is that of giving back. Wliat we restore 
to another ma) or may not ho the same 
as what we ha\c taken: justice requires 
that It should he an equivalent in value, 
(to us to prevent the individual from 
being in any degree a siifl'erer: w hat we 
return and rejiay ought to he precisely 
the same as we have reoeu ed: the 
former in application to general objects, 
the latter in application only to pecu¬ 
niary matters. We restore upon a 
principle of equity : we return ujion a 
principle of justice and honor; we 
rejtay upon a prineijde of undciuahle 
right. We cannot always claim that 
winch ought to he restored; hut we can 
not only claim but enforce the claim in 
rt'gard to what is to be returtted or 7'e- 
paid: an honest man will he .scrupulous 
not to take anything from another with¬ 
out restoring to him its lull value. 
Whatever we have borrowed wo ought 
to return ; and when it is money which 
we have obtained, we ought to l epay it 
with punctuality. WV* restore to many 
as well as to one, to communities us 
well as to individuals * a king is restored 
to his crown; or one nation restores a 
territory to another: wo return and 
rej)ay not only individually, but per¬ 
sonally and particularly: we return a 
book to its owner» we repay a sum of 
money to him from whom it was bor- 
roweu. 

WlMin both thr chief* nre Rnwler'd from tlic ftjjht, 
TImu U> Ihu lawful kiuj* rctlvrc hu ri^bu Lihyukn. 


When any one of our relations was found to b» a 
person ofn very bud character, a truubleooTne guest, 
or one ue desired to gel rid of, u|>oii his leaving my 
house, 1 ever took cure to lend him a ridiiig-cuat, or 
a pair of IxKits. or sometimes a horse of small value, 
and I always liad tlie satisfaction to find he never 
came back to reiurn tliem. GoniwuiTH 

As for the hundred pounds to be paid, if you aro 
unable to raise it yourselves. ! will advance it, and 
you shall rcpa;y me at your leisure. Ijolosmi i h. 

Restore and return may be employed 
in their improper application, as respects 
the moral state of persons and things; 
as a king restores a courtier to his fa¬ 
vor, or a physician restores his patient 
to health: y/e retuim a fa\or; we return 
an answer or a compliment. Repay may 
be figuratively employed in regard to 
moral objects, as an ungrateful person 
repays kiiiine&ses with reproaches. 

She wii*! the only person of our little soci«*ty, tli it 
a week did not rrsture lu cheeiluh.ess. Gui.OitMi lU 

The sw .11 n 

Keeei\e*» Ins efiv\ f i id f.oM i: t'lt** s h.ind, 

And JU'I JI.|| e.iUu.ited l.iud. 

(V.'ii, w ' uni w itii eastern sjhuIs, 

t)«i. hen'll. lh< jii-l le.^.iul ol luiiu in toils, 

Seeurt iy shi.i n/ity wuh . iiLs di%ait*. Drid-n 


T'5 R! 'STRAIN, HI STRICT. 

RESTRAIN (r. Coerce) and RE¬ 
STRICT arc hut t.inati'tii'j fioin the 
same verb: hut they have acquired a 
distinct aeteplaUon : the former applies 
to the desires, as well as the outward 
conduct; the latter only to the outward 
coikduct. A person restrains his inor¬ 
dinate appetite; or he is restnuned by 
otheis troiu doing mischief: he is re¬ 
stricted in the Use of his money. To 
restrain is an act of power; hut to re¬ 
strict is an act of aulhoril) or law : the 
Will or the actions of a ehiUl are restruincil 
by the parent; hut u patient is re^trict-d 
in his diet b) a physician, or an) body 
of |K*ople iiKi) be restricted h) laws. 

Tiilly. wliusr jKiwerful ^•UK^uelll'l• a while 
liiit'ratn d llu* rapid fait* ot luitliiiig Uvimo. 

Thumhov, 

Tlioutii the Eg\ \»tians uwd fleah for tuud, yet they 
weie under gieater u»lnc(tvHj( lu th» p,irlieul'ir 
thuu muftt other uatiuun. JuMfs. 


R ETA L1A TI U>N, R 1<:PR ISA L. 

RETALIATION from retaliate, in 
Latin retaliatiim, participle of retalio, 
compounded of re and talis such, signi 
fies such again, or like for like. RE¬ 
PRISAL, in French reiiris, from re* 
prendre, in Latin reprenendo to take 
again, signifies to take in return for 
whut has been taken. The idea of 
making another suffer in i*eturD for 
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the suffering he has occasioned is com¬ 
mon to these terms; but the former is 
employed in ordinary cases; the latter 
mostly in regard to a state of warfare, 
or to active hostilities, A trick practised 
upon another in return for a trick is a 
retaliation; but a reprisal always ex¬ 
tends to the capture of something from 
another, in return for what has been 
taken. Retaliation is very frequently 
employed in the good sense for what 
passes innocently between friends: re- 
prisal has always an unfavourable sense. 
Goldsmith’s poem, entitled the Retalia¬ 
tion^ was written for the purpose of 
retaliating on his friends the humor 
they had practised upon him ; when the 
quarrels of individuals break through 
the restraints of the law, and lead to acts 
of \iolence on each other’s property, 
reprisals are made alternately by both 
parties. 

Thoreror** I pray let me enioy your fru*n<Uliip in 
that fair proportion, that 1 desire to return unto you 
by nay ot corres{K.>udeuce and rctaliatwn. Huwei,i„ 

(lO pulilisii o'er the plain. 

How tnitfhty a prusel)te }ou i;ainl 

How noble a reprisal on the threat! Swiirr. 


TO KETARD, HINDER. 

To RETARD, from the Latin tardus 
slow, signifying to make slow, is applied 
to the movements of any object forward; 
as in the Latin “ Impetum inimici tar- 
dare to HINDER (r. To hinder) is 
applied to the person moving oracling: 
we retard or make slow the progress of 
any scheme towards completion; we 
hinder or keep back the person who is 
completing the scheme : we retard a 
thing therefore often by hindering the 
person; but we frequently hinder a 
person without expressly retarding, and 
on the contrary the thing is retardfd 
without the person heing hindered. Tlie 
publication of a work is sometimes re¬ 
tarded by the hinderanees which an 
author meets with in bringing it to a 
conclusion : but a work may lie retarded 
through the idleness of printers and 
a variety of other causes which are in¬ 
dependent of any hinderance. So in 
like manner a person may he hindered 
in going to his place of destination; 
but we do not say that he is retarded^ 
because it is only the execution of an 
object, and not the simple movements 
of the person which are retarded. 

Nothina has tended more to ret rd tlip ndvnnre- 
laoiit of licieuce Ilian tile di«poMii„n m vul^nr tiiiiid!i 
to vilify a hut lliejr cannot eoturielieiid. JdIIXmiW 


Tlic very nearness of iin object eometimee hinden 
the Hiuht of it. HovtB. 

To retard stops the completion of an 

object only for a time, but to hinder is 
to stop it altogether. 

It is ns natural to delay a letter at sueh a season, 
as to rcUird a nielauchul> visit to a iwruoii one cannot 
relieve. Vofk 

For these thou sayit, raise all the stormy strife. 
Which hinder thy ie|MJSu. and trouble lile. I'aioB. 


RETORT, REPARTEE. 

RETORT, from re and iorqueo to 
twist or turn back, to recoil, is an ill- 
natured reply : REPARTEE, from the 
word part, signifies a smart reply, a 
ready taking one’s own part. The retort 
is always in answer to a censure for 
which one returns a like censure* the 
repartee is commonly in answer to the 
wit of another, where one returns wit 
for wit. In the acrimony of disputes it 
is common to hear retort upon retort 
to an endless extent; the vi\acity of 
discourse is sometimes greatly enhanced 
by the (piick re] tar tee ot those who take 
a part in it. 

Those mIio have no veiieroeiitly urged the lUngeia 
ofauactue life, h.ive m.uie use of urguineittH that 
may lie retr/rtrd mum tlieniMdvra. JuMNans. 

Henry IV' of Pranre Mould ne\rr be trnnsiiorlett 
bey Mini himself with eholer, but lieuiMild |inHR by any 
thing wiili home rcp'irtee. HutrrLL. 


RETRlIirTION, REQUITAL. 

RETRIBUTION, from trihno to be¬ 
stow, signiiying a liestowing buck or 
giving in return, is a particular term ; 
REQUITAL (t\ Reward) is general, 
the retribution cA)ii\i 2 s from Providence; 
requital is the act of man : retribution 
is by way of punishment; requital is 
mostly by way of reward : retribution 
is not always dealt out to every man 
according to his deeds; it is a poor rc- 
quital for one who has done a kindness 
to be abused. 

Chrwt Riibatitiited hU own laidy in oiir room, to 
HTenc the whole alroke of that liieudful ri’tiibutiom 
inflicted bv the hand uf tin iingi\ uuiintHiteuce. 

S^iftra 

Leander wtii indeed ii coDqueat to Imait of, for he 
had long and uhalinately defended hi« heart, and lur 
a lime made iia many rrqmtnU ii|>on tlie tender 
p.Msiunv uf her aex a» »he ruiiHui coutributionR ii)mi! 1 
hi». COMllllHI.Ali». 


RETROSPECT, REVIEW, SURVEY. 

A RETROSPECT, which signifies 
literally looking back, from retro behind, 
ami spk'io to behold or cast an eye upon. 
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is always taken of that whi(;h is past 
and (lifttant; REVIEW, which is a 
view rept'uted, may be taken of that 
whicli is present and before us; e\ery 
retrospect is a species of rerieu\ hut 
every review is not a n trospert. We 
take a retrospect of our past life in 
order to draw salutary lellecttons from 
all that we have done and suffered ; we 
take a reriV?//? or a second \iew of any 
particular eircuinstanee which is passing 
before us, in order to rey;ulate our pre¬ 
sent conduct. The retrospect goes fur¬ 
ther by virtue of the mind’s pow'er to 
reilect on itself, and to recall all past 
images to itself; the renew may go 
forwanl by the exercise of the senses on 
external objects. The historian takes 
a retrospect of all the events which ha\e 
happened within a given period; the 
journalist takes a review oti all the events 
that are passing within the lime in 
which he is li\ing. 

n<*ru*\«* me, m\ I^ird, IKuk uj'nn you Rs a «t|»irU 
eiiter*‘ii iiiio .iiintlier lift*, w livi* >tiu iiti^Ut tu 
«11 Jilllo \iett* 411(1 inrwii retro jteiti 

rufK S l.lCllLKh TO VTTKRBCaT. 

Tht* retriiitpeei <»f life It Helilom whulh uiiattended 
bt, iiiiiMMiii'sH aii.l .sli.ime. It tixi miK'li reM<niliie« 
III*.* rttiiir liiiM .( iakt'it Iroiu nunK* cnn- 

liftirt* ot 4 l><trreti cniuitry. ilLiiH. 

The renew may he said of the past 
as Well as the present: it is a view not 
only of what is, but what has been : the 
SUR\ EV, which is a looking over at 
once, from the French sur upon, and 
voir to see, is entirely confined to the 
present; it is a view only of that which 
is, and is taken for some particular 
purpose. We take a review ol w hat we 
lia\e already viewed, in order to get a 
more correct insight into It; w c take a 
survey of a thing in all its parts, in 
order to get a comprehensive Mew of it, 
in order to examine it in all its bearings. 
A general occasionally takes a m'icir 
of all his army; he takes a survey of 
tlie fortress which he is going to besiege 
or attack. 

VV« niaUi* a general rmitw uf the wtiule work, and 
a «!•«. ml renew ol iialnrc, that, by (MTni>.iiitif: tbeni, 
llifir b.ll cnrieHjMUub'iicy may appear. UVKNkT. 

Kvciy mail acoiiKtonunl Ui Like a turvty ut hU 
own iiiitioiid will, by a rIikIu retroapection, l)« .ible 
to tbMMVor that bu niiiiil U.i» uuilcrtjoue in.in> revo- 
luUUIIli. JuifNlKlN. 


TO KKTURN, RKVKRT. 

RETURN is the English, and RE¬ 
VERT the Latin: return is therefore 
used in ordinary cases to denote the 


coming back to any point of time or 
place; as to return home, or to return 
at a certain hour; or to apply again to 
the same business or employment; as to 
return to one's writing: to revert is tc 
throw back with one’s mind to any ob¬ 
ject: we may therefore say, to return 
or revert to any intellectual object, with 
this distinction, that to return is to go 
back to the point where one left off 
treating of any subject; to revert is 
simply to carry one's mind back to the 
same object. 

To return to the biisint'KB in imrnt, the u^h? of a little 
itisi.;bt III tlioH** p.-iitkuf know ib to aixiuntoin 

our ininiU to till horla ol ideas Locks. 

It "i'e-. me pie isure to (ind you bo often reverting 
to a Bubjret that inoBt people Uke so much pains to 
axuid. Mas. Rows 

As the act of an unconscious agent, 
return is used as before. 

One day the soul, Mipim* wiib e.ise .iiid fiMiesB 

lleKels secine, and loudly tells herbelf 

The hour of evil can return no more. Rows, 

Revert signifies either to fall back 
into the same slate, or to fall back by 
retiection on the same object; all things 
reverted to their primitive order and 
regularity. 

W liattner ben or legendary Inlet 

Ma> taiiit ill) sjiotieBs deeils, tin* guilt, til© snaimi. 

Will back rutrt oil the luveulur’b head. SHtRi.CT 

TO KKVILE, VILIFY. 

REVILE, from the Latin vilis, sig¬ 
nifies to re dec t upon a i>erson, or retort 
upon him that w hich is vile: to VILIFY, 
signifies to make a thing vile, that is to 
set It forth as vile. To revile is a 
jiersonal act. it is addressed directly to 
the ohjccl of offence, and is addressed 
for the purpose of making the person 
Mlt* in his own eves: to rihfy is an 
indirect attack which serves to make 
the object appear vile in the eyes of 
others. Revile is .said oiil> of persons, 
for persons only arc reviled; but to vi¬ 
lify is j>aid of person'' as well as things. 
To revile is coiiirary to all Christian 
duty ; it is commonly resorted to by the 
most worthless, and practised upon the 
most worthy : to vilify is seldom justi¬ 
fiable; for we cannot vihfy without 
using improper language; it is seldom 
resorted to but for the gratification of ill 
nature. 

Ibit ( hi«*f he gloiied with licfutious style. 

Tu lufli the threat, auil xnuDiurch« to rtvile, Poi^ie 

Th»rt‘ is nubudy so weak of invention tliat eunnal 
niAktf Bumv litUe storice to euem'jr. 

Addikii. 
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REVISAL, REVISION, REVIEW. 

REVISAL, REVISION, and RE¬ 
VIEW, all come from the Latin video 
to see, and signify looking back upon a 
thing or looking at it again: the terms 
revisal and revision are, however, mostly 
employed in regard to what is written; 
reinew is used for things in general. 
The revisal of a book is the work of the 
author, for the purposes of correction: 
the review of a book is the work of the 
critic, for the purpose of estimating its 
value. Revisal and revision differ neither 
in sense nor application, unless that the 
former is more frequently employed ab¬ 
stractedly from the object revised^ and 
revision mostly in conjunction : wdioever 
wishes his work to be correct, will not 
spare a revisal; the revision of classical 
books ought to be entrusted only to men 
of profound erudition. 

There is in >our persons a dilToronce and a pecu- 
liarity of ch;uuct«'r pieseivi d throiiffh the mIioIc of 
your actions, that I could nevci imagine hut th.u this 
proceeded from u long and rareiul revisal of yoiii 
wotk. Loftus. 

A common-place book accustoms the mind to dis¬ 
charge Itself ot Its reading on paper, iiist'-nd of luly- 
ing on its natural po«et» of lelonlion aided by fre- 
(picnt revitions of iti> idctui. llAftr. or ('hatham. 

How enchanting must such a review (of tlieir me¬ 
morandum books) proto to those who make a figure 
111 the polite world. HAWKfcswoKTn. 


TO REVIVE, REFRESH, RENOVATE, 
RENEW. 

REVIVE, from the Latin vivo to 
live, signifies to bring to life again; 
to REFRESH, to make fresh again; to 
RENEW and RENOVATE, to make 
new again. The restoration of things 
to their primitive state is the common 
idea incAded in these terras; the differ¬ 
ence consists in their application. Revive, 
refresh, and renovate, are applied to 
animal bodies; revive expressing the 
return of motion and spirits to one who 
was for the time lifeless; refresh ex¬ 
pressing the return of vigour to one in 
whom it has been diminished; the air 
revives one who is faint; a cool breeze 
refreshes one who flags from the heat. 
Revive and refresh respect only the 
temporary state of a body; renovate 
respects the permanent state, that is, 
the health or powers of a body; one is 
revived and refreshed after a partial 
exhaustion; one’s health is renovated 
after having been considerably impaired. 

And temper all, thou wor d reviving sun. 

Into the iHjrfcct yi ar. 'fifOMsoN 


Not less tiiy world, Columbus! drinks, refreik'd, 

TIiu lavish moisture of the melting year. Thumsvm. 

All nature fuels the renovating force 

Of winter. Thomson 

Revive is applied likewise in the moral 
sense; refresh and renovate mostly in 
the proper sense; renew only in the 
moral sense. A discussion is said to be 
revived, or a report to bo revived; a 
clamour is said to be renewed, or en¬ 
treaties to be renewed: customs are 
revived which have lam long dormant, 
and as it were dead; practices are re¬ 
newed that have ceased for a time. 

Hero<rs rage being qiieticheil by the bltKiil of Mn- 
riamtie, his love to her again revived. PuJOCAnx. 

The last great age, foretuhi by sacred rli}me8, 
Itenews iu liuished course. Thomson. 

RICHES, WEALTH, OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 

RICHES, in German reichthum, 
from rcich a kingdom, is connected with 
the Latin to rule; because rtrhes 
and power are intimately connected. 
WEALTH, from well, signifit's well¬ 
being. OPULENCE, from the Latin 
opes riches, denotes the state of having 
riches. AFFLUENCE, from the Latin 
ad and fluo, denotes either the act of 
riches flowing in to a person, or the 
state of having things flowing in. 

Riches is a general terra denoting any 
considerable share of property, but with¬ 
out immediate reference to a possessor, 
whatever serves to make one rich is 
denominated riches, inasmuch as it sup¬ 
plies us with the means of getting wliat 
is really good; wealth, and the other 
terms, refer us immediatel) to outward 
possessions. 

His licst companions innocence ami health. 

And his best riehes ignorance of wealth. Ciui.osMiTR. 

Riches is a condition opposed to po¬ 
verty ; the whole world is divided into 
rich and poor, and riches are distributed 
in different degrees; but wealth, opu¬ 
lence, and affluence, all denote a consi¬ 
derable share of riches: wealth is a 
positive and substantial share of this 
world’s goods, but particularly of money 
or the precious commodities; it may be 
taken in the abstract or in application 
to individuals: opulence consists of any 
large share in possessions or property 
generally, as houses, lands, goods, and 
chattels, and is applicable to the present 
and actual condition of the individual. 
Affluence is a term peculiarly applicable 
to the liuctuatiiig condition of things 
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which flow in in j^reat quantities to a 
person. We speak of riches as to tlieir 
effects upon men’s minds and manners, 
it is not every one who knows how to 
use them: we speak of wealth as it 
mises a man in the scale of society, and 
contributes to his weal or well being: 
we speak of opulence as the present 
uclually flourishing state of the indivi¬ 
dual ; and of affluence as the temporary 
condition. 

litchct art* a(it tu betray a man into arrogance. 

Addison. 

Si'fk not It) noedlt'ss luxury to waste 

Thy wealth iiuil substance witii u spcndthria's 1ia«.te. 

Rowe. 

PriMperity is uRt'D an fijiiivocal word, denoting 
niendj ti/ZlufMce of Iii.Aiu. 

Our Saviour did not choose for himself an i*a<y 
and iipulcnt coixltl.on. bi.Aiit. 

IVcalfh and opulence are applied to 
coininunities as well as imhviduals. 

Along I he l.iw-n wheie sc.itterd hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cmnb'rmiH jumiprejxihc 

CiOLDSMITII. 

Indnstrio'is habits in each bosom rt^ign. 

And imtiislry begets a low of gain ; 

Ib’iit't* all thogotxl lioin opulent e l.'iat springs, 

W ith .ill those tils supcifluuus tre.oiutu bungs. 

Aic here display'd. (.iui.DSMiTii. 


KlDiCULE, S\TUU:, UU)NY, 
SARCASM. 

RIDICULE (t». To deride) has sim- 
]>Ie laughter in it; SATIRE, in Latin 
satyr, probably from sat and ira abound¬ 
ing 111 anger, has a mixture of ill-nature 
or severity: the former is employed in 
matters of a trifling nature ; but siUiie 
IS employed either in personal or grave 
niatiers. IRONY, in Greek npiuvia, 
signifying dissimulation, is disguised 
s&tire; an ironist seems to piai^e that 
which he really means to condemn. 
SAHC ASM, from the Greek eapKaefioc, 
and orapjcisui, and flesh, signifying 
biting or nipping satire, so as it were 
to tear the flesh, is bitter and personal 
satire; all the others may be success¬ 
fully and properly employed to expose 
folly and vice; but sarcasm, which is 
the indulgence only of personal resent¬ 
ment, is never justifiable. 

Nulhiiig is a greater mark of a degenerate nud 
Vicious ago than tlie common ridicule wiiich parses 
on this btute of life (maziiuge). Addison. 

A man resents with more bitteriie-is a satne upon 
his abilities than bts practice. IIawkeswoutii. 

Tbe severity of tills sarcasm btung me with in¬ 
tolerable rage. IIawkkbwuutii. 

When Regan (ill King Lt^r) counsels him to ask 
her bister forgiveness, he falls on his ktu‘es and Ubks 
her with a striking kind of irony, how biicli siippli- 
eating language us this beconicih bim. Johnson 


RIGHT, JUST, FIT, PROPER. 

RIGHT, in German recht, Latin rec¬ 
tus, signifying upright, not leaning to 
one side or the other, standing as it 
ought, is here the general term; the 
others express modes of riffht. The 
right ana wrong are defined by the 
written will of God. or are written 
in our hearts ai^cording to the original 
constitutions of our nature; the JUST, 
in Latin Justus, from jus law, sig¬ 
nifying according to a rule of right, 
and the Uftjust are determined by 
the written laws of men; the FIT (v 
Fit) ami PROPER, in Ijaim propnus, 
signifying belonging to a given specific 
rule, are determined by the established 
principles of civil society. 

Between the right and the wrong there 
are no gradations: a thing cannot bo 
more right or more wrong; whatever is 
right is not wrong, and whatever is 
wrong is not light: the just and unjust, 
proper and improper, and unfit, on 
the contrary, have various shades and 
degrees that arc not so easily definable 
by any forms of speech or written rules. 

Hear then nij .irgnraent—CDufess we must 
A God there h -iipiemely wise and just. 

It so, however thiui;N alfect uur sight, 

.As Slugs our bard, w hatevci is is right. Jekyns. 

The right and wrong depend upon no 
circumstances; what is once right oi 
wrong is alway s right or wrong, but the 
just or unjust, proper or improper, are 
relatively so according to the circum¬ 
stances of the case : it is a just rule for 
every man to have that which is his 
own ; but what is just to the indi\ idual 
may be unjust to society. It is prtYfier 
for every man to take charge of bis own 
concerns ; but it would be improper for 
a man, in an unsound state of mind, to 
undertiike such a charge. Ri^ht is ap¬ 
plicable to all matters, important or 
otherwise; just is employed mostly in 
matters of essential interest; proper is 
rather applicable to the minor concerns 
of life. Every thing that is done may be 
characterized as right or wrong: every¬ 
thing done to others may be measured by 
the rule of just or unjust: in our social 
intercourse, as well as in our private 
transactions, and propriety must 

always be consulted. As Christians, 
we desire to do that which is right in 
the sight of God and man ; as members 
of civil society, we wish to be just in our 
dealings; as rational and intelligent 
beings, wo wish to do what is fit and 
pi'of}er in every action, however trivial. 
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RIGHT. 


RISE. 


I'm BUBured if 1 het niMsiir'd ritjhtlfi 
Your Mujeoty liath uu jukt cuuse to hate mo. 

Shakspkarb. 

What ii settled by custom, thnuf^li U be not good, 
yet at least it is Jit; and thosie things which have 
long gone together may. as it wuio, confederate 
within themselves. Bacon. 

Visitoro are no proper compauious in the ehamlKT 
of sickness. Johnson. 


RIGHT, CLAIM, PRIVILEGE. 

RIGHT signifies in this sense what 
it is right for one to possess, which is in 
fact a word of large meaning: for since 
the right and the wrong depend upon 
indeterminable questions, the right of 
having is equally indeterminable in 
some cases with every other species of 
right. A CLAIM {v. To ask for) is a 
species of right to have that which is in 
the hands of another; the right to ask 
another for it. The PRIVILEGE (v. 
Privilege) is a species of right peculiar 
to particular individuals or bodies. 

liight, in its full sense, is altogether 
an abstract thing which is independent 
of human laws and regulations; claims 
and privileges are altogether connected 
with the establishments of civil society. 
Liberty, in the general .sense, is an un¬ 
alienable right which belongs to man 
as a rational and responsible agent; it 
is not a claim, for it is set above all 
question and all condition; nor is it a 
privilege^ for it cannot bo exclusi\ely 
granted to one being, nor uncoiuliiion- 
sdly be taken away troin another. 

in ev’ry street a city bard 
Rules like an alderman his uard, 
ills undisputed rights extend 

Tiirough ail tlie Une fiuni end tu end. Swift. 

Between rigid and power there is 
often as wide a distinction as between 
truth and falsehood; we have often a 
right to do that which we have no 
power to do; and the power to do 
tliat which we have no right to do: 
slaves have a right to the freedom 
which is enjoyed by creatures of the 
same species with themselves, but 
they have not the power to use this free¬ 
dom as others do. In England men 
have the power of thinking for them¬ 
selves as they please; but by the abuse 
which they make of this power, we see 
that in many cases they ha\e not the 
right, unless we admit the contradic¬ 
tion that men have a right to do what 
is wrong; they ha\c the power, there¬ 
fore, of exercising this right only be¬ 
cause no other person has the power of 
controlling them. We lid\e often a 
claim to a thing which is nut lu our 


power to substantiate; and, on the other 
hand, claims arc set up in cases which 
are totally unfounded on any right. 
Privileges are rights granted to indi¬ 
viduals, depending either upon the will 
of the grantor, or the circumstances of 
the receiver, or both; privileges are 
therefore partial rights transferable at 
the discretion of persons individually or 
collectively. 

Will be not. tlicrcrore, of the two evil* clirxise the 
least, by bubinittiiig to a m.istei u ho bulb no imnie- 
ili.ite claim U)mi[i him rather tlmii tu atiotlier. wliu 
bath already ie\iveii scveiul ilaums upon him ' 

bwirr. 

A thousand Imrds tliy rights disown, 

And with rebellious uitii pieleiid 

Au equal prtviieige to dobCcud. Syrtrr. 

RIPE, MATURE. 

RIPE is the Engli.sh, MATURE the 
Latin word ; the former has a universal 
application both proper and improper; 
the latter has mostly an improper ap¬ 
plication. The idea of completion in 
growth is simply designated by the 
former term ; the idea of moral perfec¬ 
tion, as far at least as it is attainable, is 
marked by the latter: fruit is ripe when 
it requii*es no more sustenance fioiii the 
parent stock; a judgment is mature 
which requires no more time and know¬ 
ledge to render it perfect or fitted for 
exercise: in the same manner a project 
may be said to be ripe for exemitioii, or 
a people ripe for revolt; and, on iko 
contrary, reflection may be said to be 
mature to which sufiieiency of time has 
been given, and age may be said to be 
mature which has attained the highest 
pitch of perfection. Pipeness is, how¬ 
ever, not always a good quality; hut 
maturity is always a perfection : the 
ripeness of some fruit diminishes the ex¬ 
cellence of its flavor: there are some 
fruits which have no flavor until they 
come to maturity. 

So to bis crow 110. she him ri'<.tur'd aKainc, 

111 w'hicli he dydu, made ripe fui dcutli by cld 

SeKNsFa. 

Til' AtluMiian aii^is ruvoUiiii; in bis iiiitid 
Tina weakiicsB, bliiidiii'SK, iti.iiliii< 8 .-« of iii.iitkiiid, 
Foiflold llial III maturer dayB, though lull*, 

When timi* Hhoiild ripen tlie ducieen ut tale, 

Some gud would light us. J^^y^H. 

TO RISE, ISSUE, EMERGE. 

To RISE (v. To arise) may cither 
refer to open or enclosed spaces; IS¬ 
SUE ( 17 . To arise) and EMERGE (v. 
Emergency) have both a reference to 
home confined body: a thing may either 
rise in a body, without a body, or out of 



ROUNDNESS. 


ROYAL. 
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a body ; but it ittsues and emerges out of 
a lK)dy. A tiling may either rise in a 
plain or a 'vood; it issties out of a 
wood: it may either rise in water or 
out of the water; it emerges from 
the water; tliat which rises out of a 
thint; comes into view by becominj^ 
hip^her: in this manner an air balloon 
mi^ht rise out of a wood; tliat which 
issues comes from the very depths of a 
tiling, and comes, as it w ere, out as a part 
of it; but that which emerges proceeds 
from the thin^ in which it has been, as 
it were, concealed. Hence, in the 
moral application, a person is said to 
rise in life witlioiit a reference to his 
former condition ; but lie emerges from 
obscurity: color rises in the face ; but 
words isstie from the mouth. 

Yf mists .in.l exli \l»tiiiiis th.it nov/ r\»e, 

III liuiiiiiir to ihi* \i ui lii 8 ^riMt aulliui tiM*. Mil tom. 

Dih>s nut the earth quit scoren witli till the «>le- 
nieiilK in tlie uuhlu Irmls uml piuiluctiuns that ^^sue 
from it. Sou'iH. 

I.el iMrth ili-isiilve, tun ^minlerous oriw tlot-c'iitl, 

Ami ^iiml U8 iiitii (lu8t, the »uul m bate. 

The mull emnget YovNa. 


TO HOT, PUTKFFV, CORRUPT. 

The dissolution of bo<hes by an inter¬ 
nal process is implied by all these terms: 
but the two first are applied to natural 
bodies only ; the last to all bodies natural 
and moral. ROT is the struni;cst of 
all these terms; it denotes the last stajje 
in the progress of dissolution: PU¬ 
TREFY expresses the progress towards 
rottenness; and CORRU PTION the 
commencement. Alter fruit lia^ arrived 
at its maturity, or proper state of ripe¬ 
ness, it rofs: meat which is kept too 
\on^ putrefies: there is a tendency in all 
bodies to corruption; iron and \iood 
corrupt with time; whatever is made, or 
done, or wished by men, is equally 
liable to be corrupt, or to grow corrupt. 

Debate cleslrojs despatch, as fruits vre «ce 
Rut when they liau^; tuu lutj^f ii|>uti the tree. 

Dfniiam 

And draws the copiuiis it ream from swampy thus, 

W hen* pvtrefactiun lutu life ferments. 'l iiumsum. 

AHer tliat they ai;atn returned lieene, 

Tliat in tliat Kardin planted l>e ii(’ii>ue 

And grow a fresh, as th«-> had iie\i'r set-ne 

Fleshy otrrui>twn, nor inoitall pu>nu. Spenser. 


ROUNDNESS, ROTUNDITY. 

ROUNDNESS and ROTUNDITY 
both conic fnim the Latin rotundas and 
rota a wheel, which is the most per¬ 
fectly round body which is formed : the 


former term is, however, applied to all 
objects in general; the latter only to 
solid bodies which are round in all 
directions: one speaks of the roundness 
of a circle, the roundness of the moon, 
the roundness of a tree; hut the ro¬ 
tundity of a man's body which projects 
in a round form in all directions, and 
the rotundity of a full cheek, or the 
rotundity of a turnip. 

llruccicts of pearls gave roundnest to her arms. 

I'moR 

Anijul.ir liodii's lose their points nad asperities by 
hrtiurnt fiietion, and approacli by degrees to itiu- 
loim rotKmhfj/. JuHNhuM. 

ROUTE, ROAD, COURSE. 

ROUTE comes in all pnibability from 
rotundas round, and rota a w heel, sig- 
nifting the round which one goe.s. 
ROAD comes no doubt from ride, .sig¬ 
nifying the \)lacc where otie rides, as 
COURSE, from the Latin curs us iv. 
Course), signifies the place where ono 
walks or runs. 

Route is to road as the species to the 
genus: a route is a circular kind of 
road; it is chosen as the circuitous di¬ 
rection towards a certain point: the 
road may be either in a direct or indi¬ 
rect line; the route is always indirect; 
the rof#/e is chosen only by horsemen, 
or tho^c who go to a considerable dis¬ 
tance ; the road may be chosen for the 
shortest distance: the route and road 
are pursued in their beaten track; the 
course IS often chosen in the unbeaten 
truck: an army or a company go a 
certain route; foot passengers are seen 
to take a certain course over fields. 

t’orlw (after bis defeat at Mexico} was eiigagitiin 
deep ruiiMilUtiuu willi i is uflicers. conceiiiiiig tbe 
luute which they ought to take ui then teire.it 

KuhcutsuN. 

At our fir>.t sally iiOo the iutellectual woilcl »«* 
.ill in.ircb togeiher along uue ftiraight and open 
I (/.id. JuHNWUN. 

Tb.’ii to the st-.e.im when neither friends nor force, 
Noi bpeed. nor art a\uil, he biiupus his Lvur.\e 

Denham. 

ROYAL, REGAL, KINGLY. 

ROYAL and REGAL, from the I,atin 
rc.r a king, though of foreign origin, have 
obtained more general application than 
the coiTespondmg English term KING¬ 
LY. Royal signifies belonging to a king, 
ill its most general sense; r^al, in Latin 
regalis, signifies appertaining to a king, 
in its particular application ; Aing/y sig¬ 
nifies properly like a king. A royal 
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RUB. 


RURAL 


carriage, a royal resilience, a royal 
couple, a royal salute, royal authority, 
all designate the general and ordinary 
appurtenances to a king: regal go¬ 
vernment, regal state, regal power, 
regal dignity, denote the peculiar pro¬ 
perties of a king: kingly always implies 
what is becoming a king, or after 
the manner of a king; a kingly crown 
is such as a king ought to wear; 
a kingly mien, that which is after the 
manner of a king. 

H»* died, uiid oil I may no reflt'otion shed 

Its puis’nous venom on the royal dead. Pkiob. 

Jerusalem cumbin’d must see 
My open fault and rvgal infamy. Prior. 

Si'ipio, you know liow' Massatiis-sa lieurs 
Ills litxgly iiort, at mure than ninety jeurs 

Dkmham. 


TO RUB, CHAFE, FRET, GALL. 

To RUB is traced, through the me¬ 
dium of the northern languages, to the 
Hebrew 9 'up ; it is the generic term, ex¬ 
pressing simply the act of bodies 
moving in contact with and against 
others; to CHAFE, from the French 
chauffer^ and the Latin culfacere to 
make hot, signiHes to rub a thing until 
it IS heated: to FRET, like the word 
fritter^ comes from the Latin frico to 
rub or crumble, signifying to wear away 
by rubbing: to GALL, from the noun 
gallt signifies to make as bitter or pain¬ 
ful as gall, that is, to wound by rubbing. 
Things are rubbed sometimes for pur¬ 
poses of convenience; but they aie 
chafed, fretted, and galled, injuriously : 
the .skin is liable to chafe from any 
\iolencc ; leather will fret from the mo¬ 
tion of a carriage ,* when the .skin is 
once broken, animals wdl hacoiwagalled 
by a continuance of the friction. The.>c 
terms are likewise used in the moral 
sense, to denote the actions of things on 
the mind, where the distinction is clearly 
kept up: vve meet witli rubs I'rora the 
opposing sentiments of others; the 
angry humors arc chafed; the mind is 
fretted and made sore by the frequent 
repetition of small troubles and vex¬ 
ations ; pride is galled by humiliations 
and severe degradations. 

A hoy oducati’d at }iom« mortti with continual 
rubs aud diabj.{H>iiit(i,L>uiii (ulu'ti lu* cunu*ii iiiio ili« 

"^‘^‘ 0 * lihAlTIK. 

Accoutred m we were, we l)oU, plimjj’d iu 
The troubled Tiber, chujiny ystih the bhorec. 

SilAAsrEARK. 

And fail of indignation Jrtfs. 

That women siuudd la* buch coqnrtie^ Swirr. 


Thus every poet in bis kina 
Is bit by him that comes behind. 

Who, tho* loo little to he seen 

Can tease and gall, and give the spleen. Sirirt, 

Fold c.tnk'riii" rust the htildeii tieasiiiey/e^r, 
llul gold that's put to use iiiuie gold begets. 

Shakafiakk. 


kupturb:, b’racture, fraction. 

RUPTURE, from rumpo to break or 
hurst, and FRACTURE or FRAC¬ 
TION, from frango to break, denote 
ditferent kinds ot breaking, according to 
the objects to which the action is aj)- 
])lied. Soft substances may sufl’er a 
rupture; as the rvptm'e of a blood¬ 
vessel: hard substances a,* as 
the fracture of a bone. 

Th* egt:. 

Itursting with kiiidU rupture, fuiih diselus d 

Its callow young. ’ Mii. n'W. 

We armed iiere .ill safe ami well >esb*nl.i\ .dler- 
noon, wiih no wuise uceldeiit than some Jnututrs in 
our t.o>kle. Mrs C'auifu. 

Frariion is used only in respect to 
broken immheis, as the Jraction of a 
unit. 

Pliny put a round numbei iieiir Uie tiiilli i.iiliet 
than .1 /rat turn. Auin 'i iinoi. 

Fupture is also used in an iinj»r<qH‘i 
application ; as the rupture of a lioai}'. 

To lx* an eiiemj, and «iii(e lo have hetJi a liimd, 
does it uoteiiibiltei the fvptun t Sot'Jii. 


UUKAL, RUSTIC. 

Although both these terms, fri»m 
the Latin r«.ycountr}, signifj heloiigiiiu^ 
to the country ; yet the former is ustul 
ill a g<H>d, and the latter in a bad or an 
indifieient sense. RURAL ajiplies. lo 
all country objects, except man ; it i^, 
therefore, always connected with the 
charms of nature: RUSTIC applies 
only to persons, or what is personal, in 
the counlrj, and is, therefore, alwa\s 
associated with the want of culluie. 
Kural scenery i.s ulwais intere.xiing; 
but the rustic nianners of ihti peaMints 
have fretiuenth loo much tlial is un¬ 
cultivated and rude in them to be agree¬ 
able ; a rural habitation inu) be fitted 
fur persons in a higber station; but a 
rustic cottage is adapted only for the 
poorer iiihabitauts of the country. 

now, metliinkii, as pondering here 1 Htniid, 

1 bee tile rural Milues le.ive the laud. C»oL.na>MiTH. 

Tiie freedom and laxity of a rustic life ormliux's 
remarkable |t.irliculBnii. s ut cunducL JoHsaulb 
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s. 

S\FK, SECUUi:. 

SAFE, in La'in salvus, coming from 
the Hebrew salah, to be tranquil, im¬ 
plies exemption from harm, or the 
danger of harm; SECURE (v. Car- 
tain), the exemption from danger: a 
person may be safe or saved in the 
midst of a fire, if ho be untoiiclied by 
the fire; but he is, in such a case, the 
reverse of secure. In the sense of ex¬ 
empli ))! from danger, safety expresses 
much less than security: wc may be 
safe withoiP using any particular mea- 
Miies; iuii none can reckon on any 
degree of security witliout great pre¬ 
caution : a person may be very safe on 
the toj) of a coach, in the day time ; but 
if he wish to secure himself, at night, 
from falling off, he must be fastened. 

It cannot lie saft for any man to walk upon a 
precipice, autl Ui Ihj always on thetery bonier of tle- 
struciiua South 

No man can rationally account hitnsflf secure un- 
lc«8 hu could coiuraaud all the chances of tlie world. 

SOVTK 


SAGE, SAGACIOUS, SAPIENT. 

SAGE and SAGACIOUS are vari¬ 
ations from the Latin sagax and sa^o^ 
probably from the Persian sag a dog, 
sagacity being the peculiar property of 
a dog. SAPIENT is in Latin sapiens, 
from sapin, which is either from the 
Greek trotpoc wise, or, in the sense of 
tasting, from the Hebrew sepa/i the lip. 

The first of these terms has a good 
sense, in application to men, to denote 
the faculty of discerning imme liutely, 
yvhicli is the fruit of experience, and 
very similar to that sagacity in brutes 
which instinctively perceives a thing 
without the deductions of reason; sa- 
pieut is now employed only in regard to 
animals which are trained up to par- 
liculur arts; its use, therefore, in re¬ 
spect to human beings, is mostly in 
the lofty or burlesque stylo. 

So 8 triin{;i' tboy will appear, but so it liappou'd 
That these musi »aye Acadeiniciuus buiu 
la sulemu cuasullation'--ou a cabt)a;,'«. 

CVMBKabAND 

Sttgacioul all to truce Uio smallest game, 

And liold to seixe the greatest. YoiTNa 

Many a wretch in lledlam, 

Ttiough fwrhups ainung tlie rout 
He wildly flings his illth about. 

Bull has gratitude iiud sapience 

Tu spare the lolks that give them ha’pence. Swxn. 


SAKE, ACCOUNT, REASON, PURPOSE, 
END. 

Thesr terms are all employeil ad¬ 
verbially, to modify or connect firopo 
sitions: hence, one says, for his SAKE, 
on his ACCOUNT, for this REASON, 
for this PURPOSE, and to this END. 
Sake, which comes from the word to seek, 
is mostly said of person.s ; what is done 
for a person*s sake is the same as he- 
causc of his seeking or at his desire; 
one may, however, say in regarrl to 
thiriL's, for the sake of goud order, im¬ 
plying what good order reijuires: ac¬ 
count is indifferLMitly employed fnr per¬ 
sons or thiniis : yvhat is done on a per¬ 
son s account is done in his behalf, and 
for his interest; yvhat is done on ac¬ 
count of indisposition is done in conse¬ 
quence of it. the indisposition being the 
cause: purpose is properly personal, ami 
refers to that which a person purposes 
to himself; if we ask, therefore, for 
what purpose a thing is done, it may bo 
to know something of a person’s cha¬ 
racter and principle; reason and end 
are applied to things only : yve speak ol 
the reason as the thing that justifies 
we explain why we do a thing yvhen we 
say we do it for this or that reason : yve 
speak of the end by way of explaining 
the nature of the thing: the propriety of 
measures cannot he known unless we 
know what end it will answer. 

Thou neither dost persuade mo to seek wealth 

For empire's sake, nor empire to affect 

Pur glory's fuAe. Shakm’EAKi. 

lo matters where his judgment led him to op)K>se 
men. on a public account, he would do il Mgoruusly 
and heartily. Att*' uuur\ . 

He travelled the world on purpose to converse with 
the most learned men. (<uakoian. 

I mark the business from the common eve 

For sundry weighty rtmioiJ. Sbak.8hkare, 

Others are apt to attribute them to some false end 
or intention. Anrusov 


SALUTE, SALUTATION, GREETING 

SALUTE (v. Accost) respects the 
tiling; and SALUTATION, which is 
a variation of salute, respects the person 
giving the salute * a salute may consist 
either of a word or an action; salu¬ 
tations pass from one friend to an¬ 
other : the salute may he either direct 
or indirect; the salutation is alwa>'i 
direct and personal; guns are fired by 
way of a bows are given in U 

way of a salutation. 

2 X 
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SAP 


SATISFY. 


He wM <*ceivpd on board ilie lU'llerophon re¬ 
spectfully, but \\ithout uii> sa/uft; or (hstiiij^uitilieil 
Koiioui s.* SiK W. Scott. 

.Tospphu'- makes mention of tt Mamiken. who hud 
the s))int of proplu*cy, and onetime meeting with 
Ileioil amojig Ins schoolfellows, greeted him with 
this salututinn, ‘ Hail, King of the .lews.’ 

rRlDEAtrX. 

The salutation is a familiar and 
ordiitiiry form ef eourtesy between in¬ 
dividuals ; GREETING (V. To accost) 
is frequently a particular mode of salu¬ 
tation adopted on extraordinary occa¬ 
sions, indicative of fxreat joy or satis- 
faeljon in tliosc who 

-Viter t lie fiisf Mi.'ulii'ionv l1u*\ lieg.iti to m.ike eu- 
qiliJies alaml llieu .ib'Cnt hieiKl-.. The tjittftny 
which took jil.ice hetween the p.irtie*. ii]mui iheii 
lemeetiug w.is geneiul .iml KUiiuii. Sitt W . Scoit. 

I was harass'd by live multitude of’ e.iger sulu- 
ttttnint, and letiiiiied the common riMlities with be 
bitulioti iiiid impiopnctj. .Ioiinson. 


SANGUINARY, lU.nODY, 1 U.OOD- 
THIW^TV. 

SANG ITN A RV, from sa?-,^r^ns, 
IS cmploted both in the sen.se of 
BLpODV. or liaviii}; blotKl, and 
BLOOD THIRSTY, or thirstinir after 
blood: stmgn inary, in the firsi ease, 
relates only to blood shed, as a sangui¬ 
nary CMijxairement, or a sanguinary 
eoniiict; bloody is u>ed in the familiar 
application, to denote the simple pre¬ 
sence of blood, an a bbx.dy coat, or a 
(Ioody sword. 

The s( eiK" now more irtnguinuri/ and fuller of 
actors, tie"et w.iBsiich acoulUM'd tii\bteilotis cuil 
war as this. 

Howtl.i. 

Ami from the wound, 
niack hlifO ly dlsMl (I ripou the gluUlid. 

I tiiTia N' 

In the second ease, san^t/inary is em¬ 
ployed to eh.tr:ic!enze the temper's of 
persons only : blond-thtrisiy to eliarae 
lenze the tempers of persons or ant 
Ollier heiMjfs; revolutionists will be fre¬ 
quently sanjTiathiry, heeanse they an* 
uhandoiietl to tl oir pa'-suins, and follow 
a laulf"" C'turso of tudeiiee; ii<;ers are 
by nature the m<ist blood-thtr.sly of all 
ereatures. 

The\ li.ive Heen the French lehel .ig.iiiist a indil 
:ind l.iwlid nil) .aitli with rm<re lurv than evei mo. 
j eojile h.is hei'ii ktuiw ii to ris" ag.iuist the must iile 
L.il u.urper or the mo'tt ia/igumun/ Ijraiit. B1;KK^ 

Till- I’eruviiins fii'ight not like ihe Mexii nils, tu 
gill* hlood IhirsiIf diiiuitieH with huniau sucrifiiy'ii 

Kuai>HTwiN. 


SAP, UNDKRMtNK. 

SAP signifies the juice which* spriiig.s 
from the root of a tree; hence to sap 


signifies to come at the root of anything 
by digging: to UNDERMINE .signi¬ 
fies to form a mine under the ground, 
or under w hatever is upon the ground: 
we may therefore, without u/ider- 
wtning: and undermine w'ithont avi/?- 
pin:x : \sci n ay sap the faindation of a 
liouM* without makinu any mine under- 
m-ath; and in fortifwations we may 
undermine either a mound, atlitch, or a 
wall, without slnkiiiLi: immediatelv at 
the fouiulatioii: heiue, in the iimrai aj)- 
phcation, to sap is a niTe direct and 
decisive mode of destniclioii; to under¬ 
mine is a gradual, anil ma> he a jiailial 
aetion. Infidelity sa]:s tlie inoral.s oj' a 
nation; couiliers undermine one an¬ 
other’s interests at court. 

With nioiniiig ilr.mis, 

A filtbj ciistitm winch he c.iught lioui llicf, 

ChMii iioiu Ills i.irmcr praclici*, imw he aii/m 

Ills >Olllhtut MgOUl i‘l Ml'FRIANI). 

To be a nnm of business is, in other wools, to be 
n plague .Hid spj, a to'.o hei uis sii]f|d.tiitet and uh 
Utrmtnm ul tl.i* jx'.ue ul l.iiuilics Soimi, 


TO SATISP'Y, PM A.si’,, (IRAT tJ'V. 

To SATISFY (r. Contentment) is 
rather to produce pleasure indirectly; 
to PLE.VSK {V. Airreeable) is to jiro- 
ducc It ilirectl) : the former is negative, 
the latter positive pleasure: as every 
desire is accompanied witli more or less 
pain, saitsfaetiony which is the re¬ 
moval of desire, IS it.self to a certain 
extent pleasure; but what safisjies is 
not alwny s ealcuiate<l to/f/cosc ; nor 
Iliat whieh p/casfs, that which will 
always satisjy: plain food s'-ti^/irs a 
hungry person, but does not y lease him 
when be is not hungry ; soi ml eiij''} 
meiits but tliey are viry far from 

satisfying tliose who do n t n strict 
their mdulgoiKM's. To (tI\.\T 1 FV i- 
fu please in a }ii;ih ileuuee, to prodiic. 
a MV id pleasure: we m:iy be pleasr/t 
with tiifles: but we are eoininonly gra- 
////rr/wilh such llmigs as act stroutrlj 
either on the senses or the atleetioiis; 
an epicure is grtthjied with those tleli- 
eaeies which suit hi>^ taste; an amateur 
III music will he irratified with hearing 
apiece of llandid's composition finely 
performed. 

ncwliotinfi run o\cr lln* whole riiclc of curlb1\ 
will tic luri'i'd to couiphiui that either tin y 
w«'r«' not pleasures or lliat pleasure w.is not t'ifi.- 
Jai turn Sov j H. 

Ihd we eonsider that tlie mind of man is tlie mnu 
liimseir, we slmiild tlnnk it tlie iiiusl iiuii aural sort 
of Betl-ni(ir<tei' to SHCiitice U»e seutiati litot tlie soul to 
gratijy ilie appetite# uf tiiu Ixtdy, Mtjkki.k. 



SAVE. 


SAVE. 


TO SATISI. Y, SATIATK, OMIT, CLOY. 

To SATISFY is to take enough: 
SATIATE is a frequentative, formed 
from Aa/?.s enouLdi, si^niilMnu^ to liave 
more than eiioii;,di. GLU 1, in Latin 
fflutio, from the throat, signifies 

to take down llie throat. SatisfaHion 
brin<rs pleasure; it is what nature 
demands, and nature, thercfoic, makes 
a suitable return : mfiHy is attended 
with dis}xust; it is what iii'petiti' de¬ 
mands; hut a])petite is the e-.rnqition of 
nature, and produces noMiiim hut evil 
ghiltinir \f, ,\\\ act of iiitem]n*ran«-e: it 
Is what tlie inoidinalc ajipetite flem mkN: 
it greatly exei^ed.s the iormer in <iei:r<‘c 
both of the (Mu^e and the consefjuence : 
i.'lX)YING is the eoiisi'quenee of ^hit- 
fif/ir. Every health) person nati'^ft^s 
himself with a rejular jiorlion of food ; 
ehdilien. if unre"!rained,seek U^ntitiaip 
their appetites, and rh,if tlnun'^eUes hy 
tiieir e.veesses ; hrules, or men debased 
into hiutes, themselves with that 

which IS agreeable to their appetites 
S) in the moral application, ue sutin/y 
desires m jjeiietMl, or any pirticuiar 
desire; we sntiatp the ap|>etite for 
pleasure ; one (jluU the exes or the ears 
1)) aiiNthniL; that i.s horrid or painful, 
or cloys the mind. 

Tin* oiilj tl' lu' t!i<0 r.in 1hi> niiml lu. s ilul 
tn'isfitition is II ivrliiiii a.iO T»‘|H»sf m 

llu* good proviilciK'iMif <»nd H^kriS'. 

'Tsas not ••iiou<;ti 

Hy subllo fraud t) siialcli a h.ni'lc lif«\ 

I’utn iiiiftU’lN t \n1u>U* kiiigdotns u«n, 

'll* mtt till* lustol jiiiwiT. Fohth's 

IftlK* uiidorstamliii.: li<‘ d«*t.iiiii’d lij m (Mip,ition.( 
lr*>is jilcasiiii;. ii rt'ltiiiis ai;.iin tn siuilj nmUi j:riMU»r 
iiliicrity thin m!i<‘Ii it it glutted with nit’.il pIiM-uri*' 

Joiivsojr 

neliu'ioiifl ploasuit* is mirli a }>1imsui,< n.j nii 

ortiT ciifj/ nr ov. rwork tin- niiml. „ 

TO SAVK, SIWKK, PHRSKIUK. 

PUOTKCT. 

To SAVK is to kee]> or make safe 
(V. Safe). SPARE, in Germun \fiarc». 
like the Latin juircn, eomes from the 
I lebrew parch to fi ee. PR V. S K UE, 
eompounded of prre and .uvr / lu keep, 
Mt'infies to keep off. PllOTECT, r. 
To defend. 

The iilea of keeping fiet* from evil is 
the eoinmon idea of all these term«i, 
and the ])eciiliiir .sionifieat mu of tin* 
term stvc; they differ either in the 
nature of the evil kept off, or the eir- 
euinstances of the n«»-ent: we may b** 
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saved from evorv kind of exil ; but we 
are only from those wlmdi it is 

ill the pow'cr of another to inflict: we 
may be saved from fallino^, or saved 
from an illness; a enminal is sj ared 
from punishment, tir we ma) be sjxued 
by Dixirie Proxidfii'e m the midst ol 
some calam ty. 

T h«‘ ili“.troyin_' thos'* the swra 1 iv mM spare 

' 1 IS iinit* tl) sure tli*' le a rfiu.iiiis ol w.i: Covr 

Sjmir rTi\ ML'lit thi ' nil 
Of Mifliig W h.il .1 Will Id III tiMl ‘1 It \' .It 

D.v PF-. 

We may In* saved and .\j ared from 
all) etils, pri-it III* small; we are 
S' rr'(lvint\])ri>ti>efvd en]) f:om exils ol 
nii^nitude: we ma) be sated eitbei 
from the inelemeiiey of the wrather, or 
ilii- fat.il vieissimdes of life: we may bo 
sjxired the pain of a disa;:reeable ineet- 
iiij', or we may he sjtared our lives: we 
are preseri'e I from ruin, or jtrutected 
liom oppressMu. To save and spare 
appl) toexiis th.it aie actual and tem- 
p*i.ir\ ; /tre^cree and jiC'itte/ to those 
wliK'h are possibie nr jiermaiieiil; we 
may he .sr/tav/from drowniiio-: a person 
ni.i) he prc.ten'i il fiom infection, or ///o- 
tci-'ed from an attack. To saet' ma) he 
tlie effLCt of accident or <iesi;:n ; to 
spiire IS al\xa)s the t fleet of mtentional 
loibearauee. to pit \erve and protect 
are the effect of a special exertion of 
power: the l.iilt'r in a still hitflier tb - 
tjree tlrin the iormer; we may he pre 
served, by onlinar) means, Irom the 
e\ils v*l human hie ; but we are praiectr,/ 
by the government, or h) Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, from the active assaults di 
those who aim at doing us nnsehiet. 

A I'lidr'iis .rk 

In liinistdfiiiid hnns«dii»l 1 1 .nil .eii.il't 
V ili'M.lP In uiiivi-is ii VI ri-i k Mil,rn\, 

l.«U ('w-i.ii sjt'i'.nl Ins rinuj'U'Sts fn, 

I>l< .isd tn l null'.'. Wi.m tn sjhjw J.’Uvsok. 

Corin'^ w.i'i **\trt*ii',n!> s.ilj.-itnii.. tn pristt’i’ i!i.' 
cit\ nf Mnx r.* us iinu li us bU- imni I*, ni.; d." 

t*lU>M*d Koi.i-R 1 «.nN. 

linvv |*.inr i ihmi; is iii.vn, vvliom d(*.nh itsnlf 
Cttiiiint /If ... * limn iiijiirins Kamvi m 

'Ft) s'fiare and protect rcter mostly to 
peiMinal iiijuries ; Save and preset ve are 
said tif whatever one keep.s from injury 
mi afcounl of its value : as to sure one’s 
good name, to pn serve one's honor. 

■VttilliiiH ..jiciifir'd liiinsidftu safe 

Tliiit faith whuh tn Inn haili’rous lot's, ho "km'. 

DliKHAlll. 

I It. n tn prt'.v’fTiv till' fanio of ancli « dood 
K.ii i’j.liia bhiiu wt*it» Pv ihi.vn games deciwil. 

I UlYP'*. 


2 X 2 
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SCHOOL. 


SCOFF, 


SCARCITY, DKARTH. 

S<JARCITY iv. Rare) is a generic 
term to denote the circuin stance of a 
thing being ftrarce. DEARTH, wljieh 
is the saint* as <li‘an\ess, is a mode of 
scarcitf/ applied in the literal sense to 
provisions mostly, as provisions are 
niostl\ dear when they are scarce; the 
•void dearth^ therefore, denotes scarcity 
in a high degree: wliate\er men viant, 
and find it difiicult to procure, they 
roinplain of its scarnty : when a coun¬ 
try has the misfortune to ho \ isited with 
a famine, it experienees the fright- 
I 111 lest of all dearths, 

I 111*) ilniik v<‘r> few liquors that Imvo not lam in 
fresi'u, ius,]iuiK-h that a tcarnty ot siiuw would r.u»« 
a mutiny ut Nuplea AnuisuM. 

I find (he drtirth at thi* time very fjreal. WluMt 
was at four nuirks the quarter. llt’u.M i. 

Dearth is figurant ely applied to 
moral objects: as a dearth of intelli¬ 
gence, ot talent, and the like. 

Thf' French li;nc bruii^lit on them-seUe!, that 
drarth uf plut. 1 >k> dk n. 

SCHOLAR, DISCIPLE, 

SCHOLARand DISCIPLE are Imth 
applied to such as learn from others: 
but the tbrraer is said only of those who 
learn the rudiments of knowledge; the 
latter of one who ,acquires an) art or 
science from the instruction of another: 
the scholar is opposed to the leat her; 
the disciple to the master: children are 
always scholars ; adult persons may be 
disctjdes. Scholars cliietly employ 
them^elvi'S in the study of words; 
disciplfs, as the disciples of our Sa¬ 
viour, 111 the study of things : we are the 
scholaisoi any one under whose care 
we are placed, or from whom we learn 
uiiything, good or bad ; we are the dis¬ 
ciples only of thu^c who are distin¬ 
guished. and for the most part in the 
gotKl scii-e, though not alwajs so: 
cbtidren are sometnnes too apt scholars 
in learning evil Iroiii tme aiiutiu r. Phi- 
losopher.> ot old had their discipl s and 
now a days there are many who have 
la*en exalted into lint tdiaracter who 
lia\e their disciples and followers. 

Tlio Ilumann oonfevaed theimeWcn the icholan of 
th** tlTOi-ks JUIIMBO^. 

W are not the dtuciplft ol‘ Voltaire. BviUCk. 

SCHtlDI., ACADEMY. 

The Latin term schola signifies a 
loitering place, a place for desultory 
conversation or instruction, from the 
Greek trxoXij leisure; hence it lias been 


extendo/l to any place where instrue 
tion IS given, particularly that which in 
communicated to youth. ACADEMY 
derives its name from the Greek aicaSripia 
the name of a public place in Athens, 
where the philo.iopber Plato first gave 
his lectures, wdiicli afterwaids became 
a jdaceof resort lor learned men ; hence 
siK*ieties of learned men have since been 
termed acadrmies. The leading idea 
in the word SCHOOL is that of instruc¬ 
tion given and doctrine received ; in the 
word academy is that of assiK*iation 
among those who have already It*arned : 
hence we speak in tlie literal sense <»f 
the school where young jiersons meet to 
lie taught, or in the extended and 
moral sense of the old and new school. 
the Pythagorean sc/iooh the philoso¬ 
phical school, and the like: but the 
academy of arts or sciences, the French 
academy, lieiiig mem bet s of any academy, 
and the like. 

Till* world in M arrat fkmi whfn- d«*c<'it. in nil 
iU turmH, la uni* ot tlie Ivniuiik tniit ik lirst U'urni'd. 

lil.AIR. 

A« for othvr avniimtiet, such ns thoac for jinint 
inj;. >cnlpturi*,or .uclutacturc, we haw nut so niucli 
u heard the proposal. SiiArrisHUKv. 

TO SCOFF, GlIJE, JEER, SNEER. 

SCOFF comes from the Greek (rKutrrrut 
to dende. GIRE and JKKR are con¬ 
nected w ith the words gabble and jahlH*r, 
denoting an unseemly mode of speech. 
SNEER is connected with siiei ze and 
nose, the member by which sneertrijir i.s 
performed. 

Scojfin}^ IS a general term for expresM- 
ing contempt; we may either by 
^thes, jeers, or sneers; or wx* may scoff 
by opprobrious language and cunlcmp- 
tuou.s looks with gibing, jeering, or 
sneering : to gibe, jeer, ami sneer, are 
personal acts; the gibe and jeer consist 
of words addressed to an individual: 
the former has must of ill nature and 
reproach in it ; the latter has more of 
ridicule or satire in it; they are both, 
however, applied to the actions of vulgar 
or unseemly piople, who practise their 
coarse jokes on others. 

Truth (Vom hi* li)>ii prvvaird with douhh* twuy, 

And fiwU who came to JCij/Trvraain’d to oray 

(»on>HMiTn. 

And Xirfrj nil li>ntn(*d1y an ttu*y, 

Liki* li'iiuilen o <>r thrir morniiit; tea. Swirt 

Scoff'mn\ sneer are directed oitliiT to 
persons or things, as tlie object: gibe 
and only towards [ler.sons : scylf is 
taken only iii the proper sense; snesr 
derives its me uiing from the literal act 



SCRUPLE. 


SEAMAN. 
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of sneerinfr: the scoffer speaks lightly 
of that which deserves serious attention; 
the meerer speaks either actually with 
a sneer, or as it were by implication 
with a sneer: the scoffers at religion 
set at nought all thouglits of decorum, 
they openly avow the little estimation 
in which they hold it; the sneerers at 
religion are more sly, but not less ma¬ 
lignant ; they wish to treat religion with 
contempt, but not to bring them.selves 
into the contempt they deserve. 

Tlt«* r«{i NctN learning at d('n<inc<>, 

at tii« jietJaijt uud the MCivitro. Gay. 

Shn-wd fellows, and such arch wags! A tnbe 
'I'liut lor uutluiig hut to gitw. Swirr. 

That demeanoiir is a qiiaht) of great of¬ 

fence toolliertt uud danger towarll^ a man s nelf 

JxjKt) \\ AN rWURTH. 

Tliere ia one shiirt |<aasago still remniniiig (of 
Aleaea the pm.*! a; mIiiuIi cuu^cja u sneer at t*)tha- 
goram. CuNUkRAANO. 

Where town nudroiintry %ic.irs fliH-k in tnlxiH, 

Se« ur'd bj ii iiniter-i from the luyuicu'a ytOtS Swirr. 

Mulas, eX|Mi»‘d to ail their j^en, 

llail lu^t iti<i art, and kept hi'< ears. Swirr. 


TO Sf’KUrij:, IIKSITATli, WAVKK. 

To SCRUPLE (n. Conscientious) 
Minply keeps us from deciding; the 
terms HESITA TE (r. To t/emt/r) and 
WAV ER, from the word u\ive, signify- 
Mig to mine backward and lorward like 
.1 iravr, bespeak a lluctuating or \ unable 
stale of the innul. We scruple simply 
Imm molixes of doubt as to the propriety 
ol a Ihmti : we hesitate and waver from 
\ariou.s motives, parlwularlv such us 
a fleet our interests. Conscience pro¬ 
duces scruples, fear produces he'^itutiuny 
irresolution protUices / u |»er- 

sou scruples to do an actum which may 
hurt his neighbour or otteud his Maker ; 
he hesitates to do a thing which he fears 
may not prove advantageous to him; 
he wavers in his mind betwixt going or 
bla)ing, according as his incliiialions 
iii))>el him to the one or the other: a 
man w ho docts iMt snujile to say or do 
as he pleases will be an oflensive com¬ 
panion if not a dangerous member of 
soeiot) ; he who hesitates only when 
the doing of good is proposed, evinces 
hiiiiselfa worthless memlxtr of society; 
ho who wavers between his duty and his 
incliiiatioii will seldom mumtum u long 
or doubtful contest. 

I'hc J.KMbittH dcMri* u change, .Old they will 
M il th<-) r.iii ; if lilt)) cniiuut have il !•> Kiigliali 
t.uh.il. Ox ) M ill iniike uu kurt uf nTuplc tu lii\i> it bv 
dbe cabal ul Fi.iucc. liuuKt 


The lords of the congregation did nut hesilate a 
munient whether they uliuuld employ their wliole 
ktreijgth in one generous effurt to re>ciie tlieir ru 
iigion and liberty trum impending dLstruciiun. 

Hobertson. 

It is the greatest absurdity to be tonrenng and 
unsettled without closing w ith that bide winch ap. 
pears the most safe and probable. Addison. 


SEAL, STAMP. 

SEAL is a specific, STAMP, a 
general term: there cannot be a seal 
without a stamp; but there may be 
many stamps where there is no seal. 
The sealy in Latin sif^illurriy .signifies a 
signet or little sign, consisting of any 
one’s coat of arms or any device; the 
stamp is, in general, any impression 
whatever which has been made by 
stamping, that is, any iiiiprebbion which 
IS not easily to be ettuced. In the im¬ 
proper sense, the seal is the authority ; 
thiLs, to set one’s seal is the same as to 
aulhori 7 .e, and the seal uf truth is any 
outward mark which chara<‘terizes il: 
but the stamp is the impression h> which 
we distinguish the thing; thus a tiling 
IS suid t» bear the stamji of trutii, of sin¬ 
cerity, of veracil), ami the like. 

Tlwrcforc not lung in force this rliaiter stucnl, 

W auliug ttiat teat, U must i e wal d in bluo>l. 

L>t kham. 

WiMluin foi jtarlH is madnekk fur tiie witole 

Thu stnmp, the p.iradox. and gvvek uu leaie 

'1 u call the w i>etl wuok. Yous*. 

SEAMAN, WATKHM’VN, SAILOR, 
MARINER. 

All these words denote persons oc¬ 
cupied m navigalton; the SEAMAN, 
as the word implies, follows his business 
on the«ca; the WATERMAN Is one 
who gets Ins livehluK>d on fresh water : 
the SAILOR and the MARINER are 
both sjiecitic terms to dos:gnate the 
seaman: every sailor and martner is a 
seaman ; although every seaman is not 
a sailor or manner : the former is one 
who is employ etl alxiut the laborious 
part of the vessel; the latter is one who 
traverses the ocean to and fro, w ho is 
attached to the yvater, and passes his 
life upon It. Men of all ranks are de¬ 
nominated seamen, whether officers or 
men. whether in a luerchantman or a 
king’s ship: saihir is only used for the 
cuiuinon uicM. or, in the sea phrase, for 
tho-^e bef iv the mast, particularly in 
ycsselsof yvar: hence our sailoi's and 
soldiers are spoken of as the defenders 
of our country : a mariner is an iiiilts- 
IH'udeiit kind of seaman who luanages 
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SECOND. 


SECRET. 


his own ves'sel, and goes on an expedition 
on his own account; fishermen, and 
tiioscwho trade alonp: tlie coast, arc in 
a particular iiianricr distinguished by 
tlie name of manners. 

Tlius ihu to'^s'd st'ixnutn, after l)oi:.t'iuus atorms. 
LaiuU 4>ii his oounlry 8 briM^t. Li> v. 

M.tny a lii-vNVor who makes hut an iiulifteuMit 

<it lju‘ hiu miglit li.ivw maiio a vo:\ .iit 
U'a'tfrman. South. 

Through storms and tomiiests bo the vo/onlrnt** 

SttIRI.kV. 

S\ elcome to me, U' to a binkiiig mnri 
l lie ha k\ |ihuik lliat bears him tu :he shore. I » f. 

TO Sf-:CO>D, Sl’PPOttT. 

To SECOND is to uive the assist¬ 
ance of a second person ; to S C 1*1*0 RT 
is to bear up on ones ottn slioulders. 
To second does iujI i\pr<‘-.s so much as 
\o snjyjtorl : Nse second onlv by our pre¬ 
sence, or our word ; but we sn}>’j>',ri li\ 
our inlluence, and all tl.e means tliat 
are m oni power: we sf^'otid a motion 
by a simple duelnrati- n of mir a—ent to 
11; we su)>j>ort a inolion b\ the iorce of 
persuasion : so likewise we are sai<l al¬ 
ways to srroncl a p('i>on s \jews when 
we gne linn openly our eoinilenance by 
deelaring our approbation of his m< a- 
siires: and wc are said to snj’jnyrt Inin 
w lien wc give the assistanee of our pui se, 
our inlluenee, or any oilier thing essen¬ 
tial lor the attaimneiit ol an end. 

! I'l- hl.i^liiig voilw.l ilmu.i.T m.nW' all 

till! 'i lh\ »'Im* iim. , rtM.U'd Mu. h-k 

hnii’iil*. NO cMii li"'t Ti'sibt. 

.\ud W'l'i lltc l.mI hit. (»ay 

SkCOM), SIX'ONOAKY, INFEKIOK 
SE( ’OND and SECONDARY both 

come fioin the Latin sreundus, changed 
from setjuuni/us ami sequor to lolVo;, 
siiriiifying the order of sucees.sion : the 
1 1 mer siinpiy <*.\pros.scs this order; hut 
liie latter include^ the accessory idea of 
comparative deineiit: a person stands 
second in a li't, or u letter is second 
which immediately succced.s the first; 
\<ut a consideration ia secontlanj, or of 
..i‘eondari/ aiiportance, which is opposed 
to that winch holds the fir.st rank. »- 
(Ondu'^'q 'aiu\ INTERIOR both desig¬ 
nate s line lower degree of a (juality : 
hut serondortj is only ap])lied to the iiu- 
portaiiee or value of things ; inferior is 
apjdied goiierully to all qualities: a 
man ot Imsiness reckons every thing as 
'^econdury which does not forwaid tlie 
object he has m view; men of injertor 


ahilitie.s are dis([uaiified by nature foi 
high and important stations, although 
they may be more fitted for lower stucioiis 
than those of greater uhdities. 

Fond, ft iilisli iii.in' with (♦•.ii .•( d.Miti 8ur|>ri8'il, 

VV liicli i‘itlit*i bhoiild Ih‘ \%isliM III) or dt-sjus'd ; 

TliH. irmir Hoiilx wjtli IkkIi.-s d ath destiov, 

Tt at. il otii huaks .i sttvnd lift* < Di-.viiam. 

Mail)', iiiilt'ad oT t’lidt'.-ivmiriiig to t'urni Hour out 
opiiiiciiii, cofitotit tlii-nisftvi’s with the stt'ondnry 
kuowitslue whic'Ii a conveuieiit beiieii in .i rofft i- 
hoiise can hupph. .Iohnsu.n. 

VV tin ,ini alone 

Fiom all flernity; Im iioiie I know 

SirTOllfl t<» Ml«*, or bko. M tl ION. 

Hail llaiu ii'il in.i'l ■ nie hiTo lli\ siilstitutc*, 

Viid tlit-M- fnffiint ^n lifio-alh iiu* n*! ^ Mil lov, 

sKCkI T. IIIDDJ N, LATJ NT, OCCTI.T 
M\ STKklOPS. 

Wh vT Is Sl’^C]n''T (/*. (dandesfi//(') 
i.s so apart or lemoved away as to Ixj 
out of oliiervatuiu : what is HIDDEN 
(/'. T> eoniuol) lb M) (o\eieil mcr a> to 
be altogolher coiiec.ded: as, a corner 
may ho s-u'rrt; a Imie umler ground is 
hidden. 

bii_\s w lio pluck t 'f Itua ts iiid Hji ol tin spiiij’,., 
i/cwurc the ^unt .snake ilt.U muaiU u hUtit;. 

i'll'' hiiud l.tU»ri<>itfi niolo 

In w induig maA‘i w.-iksltii huLitu hoi.*. IiHMUS 

What is secret i.s know n to some one; 
what is hidden may he known to no 
one: it re.^ts in lhc‘ i)n ast of an indivi¬ 
dual to keep a thing st'cret ; it dt'jieiids 
on the course of things if any thmg re 
IIIdiwb hidden : every man has more* or 
less of that which he w i.sIa s to keep 
secret ; the luleiit of many lies hidden 
fir want of opportunity ti»'hrmg it into 
exercise, as many treasuries lie hidden 
in the earth for want of being diseovered 
and hiought to light. A secret may 
concern only' the individual or indivi¬ 
duals who liuhl it, ami those* from whom 
It I.s kept; but that wbieli i.s hidden 
may eoneern all the world: sometimes 
the success of a transaction depends 
upon its being kept seerei; the stores 
of knowleilge whieh yet remain/n//den 
may be much greater than those which 
have been laid open. The J..ATEN'i\ 
in Latin latens lying hid, is the secret 
or concealed, in cases where it ought to 
he open: a talent motive is that which 
ajierson lulenlioiially, though not justi- 
liably, keeps to himself; the latent cause 
for any proceeding is that which is not 
revealed. 

'1 lu* r;iu*lt> of whicl. li»> h.id j>r.ic- 

likvd in bo if'( rt'l .i Tii.auiri lli.it uo uifutuui HUH|M.>c(i*d 
. , wa8 at iuugili discuvect'a CowrbM. 



SECULAR. 


SEDULOUS. 
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riipii think, O m«nl how yreat thou art, 

I*jiy th> 8 t:inn»iii»({« with a tr«*n>l)hng heart; 

Killer llie Kiu'ieil tnniple of thy breast, 

Ainl i’.i/c !iii<l \MiiiibT then* a rnN ish d ; 

<jiue nil tlioM* huidcn Ireamiiea tliuu shall Qud 

Youno 

M iTi’iy cmilii-.M, and iiiterriipte/l Ihoiight, 
heath M haiimjner , lieAi eiU lu tlie draught. Khioh. 

0 (A'UI.<T, in Latin ocrultus, parti- 
I’ljtlo ocrnln, (.•(inijioniidi*-! of oc or o/> 
ainl ru/o or co/o to cm or otcr by tilling; 
or pl'iuijlmi;;, tliat ii>, to cmor over willt 
tilt* ciirlh, or 1 )\ any natural bixly, uiul 
MVSTKRlOVjS (/'. Ihirh)y iw’fi ■^|>ec>e*> 
of the .* tbc lornicr n "ja'cts that 

wbu h has a veil naturally tiiro.\n o\er 
It ; the latter rc')) cN that iiiostls which 
Is cot eieti \v itli a mj jici uaUn al \t ,1 an 
orru/t M'iciict! !>> lie ill tl t** hidden from 
I lie view ol'pemoU'. m j^euoial. uhiclt !*> 
attamalile hu! l)\ fed ; o vw//caa^c'. or 
(jiiahvic*! ai-f' tho'C \hi(h lie to » remote 
to he (l:"M'o\rri-'l h> the loijil.rer: t!ie 
o|»' t.tlioii^ of l’ro\ ileiioe ai • -vial to h.- 
vifsitni a- tile) are <;!' Liet ler p.i't 
( vti lilt’ n,xoiit; ui.iii\ poin‘of tloctriiie 
.11 oi.r relioion are ejiui.l) lutfxift tuus, 
a- 1 oiineeleh we. 11 ainl (tejicuneut upon 
tiie ail!i‘'Uie.s oi hie IXiis. 

‘■'.nil'll,. ili.O." II, ( ' J> ) ’ e nt -'..iliij, Jl e 

a if ‘1 liiiU' jn t N.* 

K'.iiii \ \ ' ii , 4 e<*. 

I';' eo Mil lieai. n ' Oi a ' ....ue .i l . i le ^ o i- . 1 . 

A I..II heUHil i Oise, v\ ,v - > . u , I le tie n.ie ei> m vul 

THOSI'vuV. 


M'.t'l I.AK, Tl Mlh MiVL, UOULDLY. 

SECULAR, in l.,aiin .ve-v^/a/nv, Iroin 
an a|;e < r ilisi-ion ot tune, sitr- 
...he- beloiioiMi’ to tl lie or t .i> hie. 
'I'KMRORAl,. in Latin /tv/iy/om'/N, 
from trnipii'^ t m ■, -ijmlies lasimir onlN 
lor a lime. WuRLDLV -ii'miiea utter 
the maimer of the imrld. 

<fr(dttr i.s o)»ji-seh to e(•<•le^ia^tieal; 
t-niixnal ami nnrldhj are oj•|)o^e^l to 
^fl^^lt ual or etenial. The idea of the 
u')rld or the outward ohjeets ami pur¬ 
suit-. of tho world, m distinction from 
th it \ihicli is set aooie tlu- world, is 
mipheil m common by all the terms; 
hut srrular h an mdilVerenl term, ap- 
phcahle to the allowed jiur-uits ami 
coneeriis of men ; fro^poral is nsetl 
either in an imliHerent or a bad seiivsc; 
and worldhj tiiosil\ in a bad sense, as 
eontia-ted aith ilim;rs of more value, 
'riie ollii'c o! a el 'i o \ man is ecclesiastical, 
but that i f a -c;i.>,ilmasier is secular, 
uhicii Is freipieiitlN vested in the same 
hands; the upper house of parbaimnit 
consists of lords sinrituul and temporal: 


worldly interest has a more powerful 
sway upon the minds of the ^reat bulk 
of mankind than their spiritual in* 
teiei^ts. 

'-Him*aaw iioihitif; in wliat ti m bi-en dnni* in France 
tiiii a firm and Uniipciii'e fXfrtmn ot lH*fdom. on 
c iii'i.UMit u nil nioi.iiH und i.iety. .i- to it >1)> 

ofi \ III.; n .1 only i.f i\\h sn-ruhir .ipphiii'*/ of i.aslim;' 
Miu'I'i.iv. li.iti {loiitciana, but to niako it a Tit ilmiiic 
lor .ill the dcNoui rfl'uoiono ut i»acird ek>qu«Q('<‘. 

tJtTKKr. 

Tin* iiUiir.ate jKiipose of iro\ei 11110*111 is timpmfil, 
a'ln that ot H'lijetiu Is ftcrn.il, Jons-ov, 

//'o'll, n_H .in* of ouch ao to le^vsen 

npiKi <li\niiii^'. ' li'tovE. 


SKDUL()U.S, DlLlf>l.M, .A^^IDUOUS. 

Thk ide.i ef iipp.hcatioii !•» expre-sed by 
these epiilicis : hut .SLDL'LOUS. from 
the Lit 111 '^Cilulu'i and sci/eo. siiinif}!!!}' 
sittmil close to a tinlej. is a paitieular, 
DILKIKNT (r. A<'tn'f\ ddi:s nt) is a 
jieniTal term : one .^'''v/a/o/^^ by habit; 
i/lie I- ddmxtit eitl'.er li ih.t .dly or oe- 
easi.'nalU : a f>''duh,ns s JioKu pursues 
his sUMies with u refill ir and eiosc ap- 
]>l)<ati >n , a sidiolar ma> he ddt^ent at 
a <•«.rtain jieiI'ld, tiioiioh n.jt mtarafily 
so. One is >/M’ honi a con\!ciion 

of !'a> mportnne'* ol i! .■ tiiiu::; one may 
bv diii;L:>'uf h\ t.ts -i.iits, according 

to till llMiJ.iUl ' I the llKdilfllt. 

t'llrll , _ 1 I ! !-'IT Ih.il lu* no li.l I oust lilt- 

uii'f , !• ol 1 .o. ''h..l4 rt.ii .U'l'it-di.v 

him 111 ’ . » i^oon Lviiin stNu* 1.01 i 

I IVoil'I rocoinm ud ,1 dt • iC iibnd.inct* on u.»- 
e.iiir'.s '1 1 slice a siu.'o.a oi lUt* b.oj 

IbtN S 'SO. 

AnSIDUOI S aiid \f'did'>us both 
e\pic -s the (piaht) of sitlino or stu kme 
ele-e to a ihiiej, hut the former ma\, 
like dth^eut. be eiupkned on a partial 
uecasiou ; the latter is uUn.ins peima- 
nent: we may he assiduous in our 
atteiu oils to a person: hut we aie se~ 
duloti.s in the important eoneeins ot 
lile. Sfdu/’u/s peeuiiaily resjveis llie 
Huu‘t euip‘.o\ meiits ot hit*, hut mn\ he 
appiivd to any juirsint reijuirm^^ perse- 
Nci.iu attention ; a teatdier may he cn- 
titied sedulous: dilti:iut lo-pects tlie 

acli\ e empio) ments ; wne \> dthiceut at 

work: holds a middle rank; 

it luav he eniploNt'd eijuall) ior that 
which le.juires acti\e exertion, or other¬ 
wise; we may he assiduous in the pur¬ 
suits ol liieratur ■, oi vve ina\ he assiduous 
ill our altemiaiiee upidi a pei'aijii, or the 
peifonuance of.my oilice. 

McUiiiiK' lici Mill. b.'f.iu*nn* p.cicQt stand, 

Wb. II* the bio.ul oi'.'.iii ii-a.is .i,;.inii>i llu* land, 

\lid. »nluUmS tos.op tbc t'onilti;' '.de, 

' lit t'u* (.ill lumpirc's .iiiitlci.il pixiiti. GotD>MirH. 



SEE. 


SEEM. 


C\m 

We flatter ourselves that wp shall cultivate with 
sreat diligence the arts of peace. Jon nsok. 

M;in cannot retiiin throu;i,‘h life that reR))ect ami 
atstdmtg (towanls a woniari) by which he itleasm 
fur a day or a mouth. Johnson. 

TO SEE, PERCEIVE, OBSERVE. 

SEE, in the Carman sehent Greek 
Otaoixat, Hebrew sacah or aoah, is a 
f^eneral term; it may be either a volun¬ 
tary or involuntary action: PER¬ 
CEIVE, from tho h&tin percipio or per 
and capio to take into the mind, is 
always a voluntary action; and OB¬ 
SERVE (i\ To notice) is an intentional 
action. The eye sees when the mind is 
absent; the mind and the eye or other 
senses perceive in conjunction: hence, 
we may say that a person sees^ but does 
not perceive: we obsen'e not merely by 
a simple act of the mind, but by its 
positive and fixed exertion. We see a 
thing without knowing what it is; we 
perceive a thing, and know what it is, 
but the impression passes away; we 
observe a thing, and afterwards retrace 
the image of it in our mind. We see a 
star when the eye is directed towards 
it; we perceive it move if we look at it 
attentively; we observe its position in 
diflerent parts of the heavens. The 
blind cannot see^ the absent cannot per- 
ceive^ the dull cannot observe, Seet 7 if't 
as a corporeal action, is the act only of 
the eye; perceiving and obst^rving are 
actions in which all the senses arc con¬ 
cerned. We see colours, we perceive the 
state of the atmosphere, and observe its 
changes. 

Thi*n! j'l.int cy‘«. all from lh*'urp 

and disperw, that 1 may iee uud u-li 
Of tiiiuga ID visible to morUil si^'liu .Mti.TON. 

Sated at leuf^h. ere long I might perceive 
Sirunge alteratiou in me. Mii.ton. 

I doubt not but the same discrimination in the cant 
«>i cimnU‘nauri*» «onld bedihcovernblr in linies( a. iii 
•>he«>])); a circumstance liitlo hiis|K>cl<‘d by tii.iMi 
who have not had opportitnily to odterte it 

Cowpfu. 

Seeing sometimes e.\tends farther in 
its application to the mind s o{)erutions, 
111 which it has an indefinite sense; but 
pnreive and observehn^c both a definite 
sense; wc may see a thing distinctly 
and clearly, or otherwise ; we jjerceire 
It alwats with a certain degree of dis- 
iinctiie.'i'i; and ohsert^e it with a positive 
degioc of laiiiulcness : we see the truth 
ol a remark; v*e the foice of 

an objection, we obt,erve the reluctance 
ot a person. It is Inrthor lobe ob.>er\ed, 
however, that, wlicn m exjuessirs a 


mental operation, it expresses what is 
purely mental; perceive and observe 
are applied to sucli objects as are seen 
by the senses as well as the mind. We 
see the light with our eyes, or we see 
the truth of a proposition with our mind's 
eye; but we perceive the difference of 
climate, or we perceive the difference in 
the comfort of our situation ; we observe 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Who iR BO grows 

Af cannot bpo this iMilpablu device. 

Yet who bo lK>ld but RuyR be sect it not, 

W'heu Buch ill dealiugn niU‘.t be Been in ihonght? 

SuAKuriAllB. 

I perceive these lords 
At tliiR eurounler tin bu miieli admire. 

That thev d -vour their n'lison, and bciirce think 
Their eyes do oflices of truth. SliAK8ri> akk. 

Kvery part of your luvt letter glimed vtith tli.il 
wanntli of friendship hIiicIi, thou^li it wuh by no 
means new tome, 1 could not but vbseivt. miUi |>e- 
culiar RUtUlactioU. 

Melmoth b Lkttkhb or ('ictRo. 


TO SEEK, SEARCH. 

To SEEK and SEARCH (v. To ct- 
amtne) are but \ariations troni ilu* same 
word, and are both empluted in the 
sense of looking after something that is 
not in sight; seek applies to that which 
is near at hand and easil \ found : svorcht 
to that wdiieli is remote, liidden, or not 
to be found without ditnrulty ; to search^ 
therefore, is properly to seek laboriousU ; 
we seek a person b\ snnpl) going to the 
place where he is supposed to be ; search 
is made from place to place when it is 
not known where he is: a schoollMiy 
seeks birds' nests ; the botanist searches 
for plant.s. 

1 have a vrnoirous fiinry, that idtaU tech 
Tlve wpiirrcrii board, and fetch Ihecthcoer nvw nuia 
8hak»i*)iaiib 

Rrrort, Itk*utravrit. upon the surfare flow; 
llv whu would (c»rcA for pearU diunI diw brlutA. 

Duvurs 

These terms may also be applied ti 
moral objects with the same distinction 
as to seek (leace, knowledge ; to search 
the tliuuglit.s, to search into mysteries. 

.Swot I pener*, wisfu* do»t ihou dwell ? 

1 humbly ri.ive. 

I.**t nit* uiit'f know. 

I nought thw in n cavc. 

And aak*d if ja-ac*' wtTr IIkimo t-r 

Vnin, very v.iin, my wrury tcanh lo ftinl 
That blniB «ltu h uuly cvatreB in tlo- nuiid 

<»> VI 


TO sei:m, api'E xh. 

Tiik idea of eomiiig to the view is 
expreSHod by both tlioHO lerniH ; but ilie. 
woni sun/ rise.s upon Unit of /tpjn(ir. 



SELF-WILL 


SEMOR. 


SEEM, from tho Latin Bimilis^ like, 
signifies literally to ajtpear like, and is 
therefore a species of ajyjtearance; A 1 - 
PEAK, from the Latin ajqjurea or pareo^ 
and the Greek -rrafjfifu Vi be present, 
signifies to be present, or before the eye. 
Every object may ajypear; but nothing 
seems, except that which the mind ad¬ 
mits to ajypear in any given form. To 
seem reijuires sume refieclKm and com* 
parison of objects in the mind one with 
another; it is, tlierefbre, peculiarly ap¬ 
plicable to matters that nuiy be different 
from what they arnmir, or of an inde¬ 
terminate kind: that the sun seems to 
move, is a conclusion which we draw 
from the exercise of our senses, and 
comparing this case with othei<> of a 
similar nature; it is only by a farther 
research into the operations of nature 
that we discover this to be no conclusive 
jiroofof its mvition. To on the 

contrary, is the express act of the things 
Jlicmseheson us; it is, therefons pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to such objects as make 
ail impression on us: to aipear is the 
same as to prcMMit itself: Ine stars ajt- 
p‘ur in the firmament, but we do not 
•'ay that they set-m; the sun ajpeurs 
ilark through the clouds. 

I (1 iiiio fiMtn, till fiiMiv confiirling brinn 
''I(»t>t a tliousaiiJ la>;lU|^'to burn. 

Thomson. 

l) htr.i\’uly jHMPl! Such th} appears, 

Sii i».< cltarmuig to mj r.iMiitiM cars i)RYi>KN. 

The) are etjually applicable to moral 
Us well as natural objects with the 
abovementioned distinction. Seem is 
said of that which is dubious, cuntiii- 
uent, or future; apjiear, of that which 
Is actual, positive, and past. A thing 
seems strange which we arc led to CvUi- 
clude as strange from what we see of it: 
u thing apj^ears clear w'ben we have a 
clear conception of it: a plan seems 
practicable or iiiipracticable ; an author 
appears to understand his subject or the 
conuarv. It seems os if all efforts to 
leforin the bulk of mankind will be 
found mcllicicnt; it appears, h'om the 
long catalogue of vices which are still 
very prevalent, that little progress has 
bithci'tc been made in the work of re¬ 
formation. 

Nu hwt i'%i*r a ^rmtor mmer u\rr himself, or 
wnii titi-maii ine svetnei to no, whicli shortly uavr 
appfdrril to «‘vi'ry body, h«a h« car«d less to kfop 
(III iht* mask. Clakeiipon. 

SKLF-WlLIi, SELF-CO>Cl-:iT, SELF- 
SI EFICIENCY. 

SELF-WILL signifies the uil/ in 




one’s self: SELF-CONCEIT. enneeit 
of one’s self; SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
sufficiency in one’s self. As character¬ 
istics they come very near to each othi^r, 
but that depravity of the will wliicli 
refuses to submit to eiery control 
either within or without is born with p 
person, and is among the earliest indi¬ 
cations of character; in some it is less 
predominant than in others, but, if not 
early checked, it is that defect in our 
natures which will always prevail; se{/‘- 
eonceit is a vicious habit of the mind 
which is superinduced on the original 
character; it is that which determines 
in matters of judgment; a self-willed 
person thinks nothing of right or wrong; 
whatever the impulse of the moment 
suggests, is the motive to action: tho 
self-conceited person is always much 
concerned about right and wrong, but it 
is only that which he conceives to be 
right and wrong; self sufficiency is a 
species of self -conceit applied to action : 
as a self conceited person thinks of no 
opinion but his own ; a self-sufficient 
jiersou refuses the ass.Ntancc of every 
one m whatever he called upon to do. 

P»r*t fnliBlH him irulh b pwiirn fin*, 

Tii«u ubiittu.iie itifunU lotilirtuhhmi fc«> (’owrBM. 

Nothing »u h.iiighty and uss'iming a<, iguorance, 
»hen*<W /cvhcat la.'.o it vt up for lufalhble. 

SncTH 

Thi*rc, 8*f»* m irf nnpuil ret*, 

W'lthuut ex|H>rit*iiCi’. liuiK’atN, i,r 
rnkuuviuig m Imt uitiTi*fcl. tradi', or l.iws, 

He vainly undertakes hi» couuir>'s c iuw. Jchtn* 

SENIOR, ELDER, OLDER. 

These are all eomparalives expressive 
of the same quality, and differ therefore 
less in stuise than in application. SE¬ 
NIOR is emplosed not only in regard 
to the extent of age, but also to duration 
either in office or any given situation : 
ELDER is employed only in regard to 
age : an officer in the army is a senior 
by virtue of having servetl longer 
than another; a boy is a senior in a 
school either by virtue of his age, his 
standing in the school, or his situation 
in tho class; when therefore age alone 
is to be expressed, elder more suitable 
than senior ; the elder children or the 
elder branches of a family are clearly 
uiulerstood to include those who have 
priority of age. 

H<m' cau you admit \uur tentars to the examinatkin 
or caUia|{ of them, not only Iwing inferior in ofllca 
•ind calling, but in gii\s alau. WuiTairT, 

They bring the coniji.iriiion of yo inger datt>;hters 
contbrmiuK tnumselvcb lu their aiti e to tl etr 
•>istrr«. HouKva 
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SENSE. 


SENSE. 


Senior and elder are both employed 
as substantives, OLDKli only as an 
adjee.t4\ e: lienee we spciik of the seniors 
in a school, or the ciders in an assem¬ 
bly ; but an older iuhalutant, an older 
family. Elder hw's only a partial use; 
oA/^/* IS employed in ‘.general cases: in 
speakin^: of children in the same family 
we may say, the elder son is heir to the 
estate ; he’ is older than his brother by 
ten years. 

riif SiMrtatix to tlirir liiyliONt tnn^'istrutc 
J 111- iianie nf adtr dul iijii'miuiiiU’. IIknimm. 

Since oft 

Man must oonipute that a;;t* lie cannot feel. 

He sCiiice IjcIiom'S lu- o^iti loi hii» jearw Yof'i.a. 

SENSE, JUIHiMENT. 

SENSE (v. I'Wliit^) siLMufie'i in ge¬ 
neral the faculty of IccIhil; cu;] «;r«‘all\ 
or perceiMnj? mental!}; in the lath r 
(use it IS s\nun}uh)us wiiU JL'IKj- 
MENT, which is a '‘pociul upeiatiuii id' 
the mind The .vv/ac is that punulive 
portion ol'the understan lnip: wlm h len¬ 
ders an acciiuiit of ihuijj": and the 
lodi^mcnt that por’ion of the reason 
uliicli selects or rcJec^^ fr-!in tl.i.s ac¬ 
count. The sense is, 'o to *-p<‘ak, the 
icporter which collects tin* diN. and 
exposes the facts; t\u‘ jod^roe/ff i-, t. e 
that passes senience ujiou lliein. 
According to the strict import ot the 
terms, the judgment d«*pends upon the 
'>ense, and \anes with it in def^ree. He 
wi,o has no sense has no judi;me,/1; 
and he who loses sense loses jnd’^nient: 
since sense sujiplies the knowledge i t 
tliini^s, -dwtl judi^metd jironouncos upim 
tliera, it is e\idcut that there must he 
sense before theie (an ho judgment. 

Then is t' e soul a nature, winch c*uututn«i 

lUe jMiwcr ul $vnir within a ^'re.itcr jwiwer. lUMrs. 

IIiB ap|>relicn«ion wnskeen .iinl ready; his 
mpiit deep .uid •otiint; his n'ason < ic.*r and cunifin-- 
heuMve, hts nietliuduud cine ntioiieie^.uii .ind»-n'>. 

Lot. or Inmn Li.lkhmi ut. 

On tlie other hand, seme may be so 
distiiiji^uislied {romjudgmentf tliat there 
may he sense witiiout jud^ment^ and 
judgment witiiout seyise: sense is the 
faculty of perceiving in general; it is 
apjdied to abstract scamce as well us 
jjcncrul knos\led're ; Judgment is tiic 
facult} o('h tmaimui/, that is, of dct«;r- 
niinm^ mo-liy lii matUTs ol practice. 
R} yer/se iht: mind pi'P eitC'i l)v an iin* 
mcdiale act, b} \\\t‘ jud^tfU'nt it airuc-^ 
at conchi‘‘Uius t»\ a pj ». t‘s>. It li.c 
ot of man}, thcndniO, ti» loive s>‘nse lu 
mutters of theoi), wiio ha.e tu, judf*^^ 


ment in matters of practice: whilsi 
others, on the contrary, who have nothing 
aboNc common sense will have a sound¬ 
ness ni jude^meni that is not to he sur¬ 
passed. Nay, farther, it is possible for 
a man to ha\e ‘rood sense^ and not 
a solid judgment: as they are both 
natural faculties, men are ‘'ifted with 
them as vaiioiisly as with every other 
facult}. Ry «;ood sense a man is en¬ 
abled t<) discern, as it were intuilively, 
that which rtcjuires another of less sense 
to ponder oxer aiul stiidx ; by u solid 
judirntent a nuin is enabled to avoid 
tliose errors m eoiidiict whieh one of a 

weak /”•///^./// IS ulxxuxs tiilliiitr mta 

'riiere is. however, this <IkI inelitiii lie- 
tucen .VC//.VC and ji/d*>menf, ibat the 
(lefu-ieiicieN of the loriher max In- siip- 
j' led b} diliLieiice and aneiition: bin a 
•n !i'('l in ll.e letter is m t ‘■o ea-iix to be 
s pplied 1 \ I fldits id oi.r s owi). A man 
iiiux impiMXo 111'A(//(c in )>r i ortioii as 
l.e bus iho me.’inv of inloim.iiion ; hut 
the jndii>’i'nt omm n iinnd rari ly 
makes .iii} a<l\iin<is to i iid-i improxc- 
meiil afterwards. 

'I'hi-n- -» 'nnn t!iu c 1 icM>)..' f\ ii 1 . t ti' fK-tisr, 
(*'i.<l-cww, « lucli «<nl\ ' • j:,'i v i <i i, 

.\ l,.l, l.'.IMI^ ) III. 'I l*-ll< C, I lIJ IJ Mil t f) tin- p. M’ll , 

\ llrfllt Hllh 11 '.oil. 'Cil M.'I 11111*1 ( CTCt-OC, 

.loutuMU.i I.c N til Si.oi- I. I to I’or*. 

In .ill in*t.in< <* .'l.i . , i . m . i-f 'h ] .1*1 

! 1 ' lie* u iMcn'iif .Oil ... ;ut/,i ■ nl loti 

I Cl iiuio the ftituic .linomil■» to < > .1 Ainii. ii, m 111 

The xvonls sfin.se and jnd^fn ni aie 
Ire(juent)} emploxt'*! witlia.l any t pi- 
ihets to denote a jiovilixel} i.ir^:e shuie 
ol these iacuhies. 

T fax, in it- > p'-r c-imtin > \c * d, 

’1 he Immuih* lit her iiniid icjh-.ii-, d, 

And t.ilk o ol }. ii.iwli 1 1 .ii , tiid O'-v, 

To which III*- t^i' hot ol piflcncc. AJouio 

T-i -tpc.ilv wi'h-iul thiO'i;., fc.\ h.\..- 1 l-c u-tc it 
.1 .aliiiiij ot I'kcj'II f/./.t;ii li utiin,; i* I h.octii 
«.fr\fd in jonr »«ti«!i4iip. l.it ». 

As epithets, sensihle and jndnums 
b'til dcii-'te tli(* po'scssiOti of these fa¬ 
culties in a liij;ii d.-oree. but in llieir 
application they are distin;:uisb(‘d us 
ab->v(' A xxriti r or a h{ieuket is said 
lo bo .yc//.siA//'; a tr-eiid, or an adxi-tr, 
to be/o//'. Hens* di-'pla} s itself in 
the etdixersation or the < omimiiiiealioti 
of ones ideas; jihi^meiit in the pro- 
pnetj ot one’s actions. A st n,slide man 
max t.e an eiiteilanniiL' cn i paiiion, but 
a jndtrunts man in an) po-st i-f command 
Is an ino'tiinahle trea-iuc. Srnsifi/e to 
mark-* ar»‘ aiwax-* lairulatnl t * | !» ;»--*c 
and uilcrcr.l srnt^dde pcitplc; judii’i>>iis 
iiu-asurcs haxc a steiiiiij{ xalne in tlicri- 
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selveH, that is appreciated accord in p; to 
the importance of the object. Htiiice, it 
IS obvious that to be sensihlfi is a desir¬ 
able thinpr, but to be judinnus is an 
inilispeiisublo iu those who 

hav'o to act a part. 

1 h:iv.* l.c-n witli iuv.iinitB frtitn stnsv.lc men 

fium-.hfil wall lu.ittiT'. ill 1 i.-t wliich h.i\e h.ipneiu*.! 
uithm llu'ir uwu kimwledge Aodjuun. 

Youi judicio«f, 1 wish >i»ii 

liiiil uoi Im-cu HU spuiiMg ol them. Siu N\. JuNSb. 

s|..Nsll{I.i:, St.N^^ITlVi:, Sh.NTIl'NT. 

All tliese epithets, which are derived 
lioui the .same .'^mice (v. 7b/cc/), liu\e 
uliMou'-lt a oreal sainencjs^ ut lueaiimL^. 

!i'iut;l\ ii.d Dfapphcatinn. SK.NSIHLK 

and Sl'.NSlTI 1C l)'»th d* note iiu- » a- 

pic'l\ ui biMi'j in aid toleelilur: SEN- 
! in.'pl r-s tl-f \e!y act <d' leelinc. 

NstlJ, I 'vjiicvsfs nllier a habit of tlie 
<) 'dv ai.d unnd, ni mih a particular 
rel'‘ii iiiu^ tojiarncuiaritlijoci: 
:i pti'-ai ii-.i\ be ut‘ in 

ucnt-ral, t»r v. ot cobl, srtisib^e of 

. jurn s, -o '■ C/c ■ 1 the kllldne''•*e^ \t. ich 
li.,'. j.’tiM*! Iroiii an ludni'lual. 

- '('H f >- alwats ;m liatalnal 

p< ' . o.ent (pial.tv ; it is the ehuruc- 
. I. . a- d t> tjecl'■ a creature 

ii, ms u'u' \Uiosescn-e is 1.) distinc 
li"ii (I III be actid ii[M:i; a >c//n/- 

tu'>> ) ! ii.t Is a peculiar les id | laiit>, 
iii-uK d Iiu llie pj. jcr;) of ha\mo 
I'l* bt mo sef/.v////c ol tile touch. 

\lli). W llh alii*, tl.ili W '.||il u l> , 

Of wuiiip' llasstiuiii s l.ai. 1, .Hid ho lh«‘N juried 

SH iKbl I ARE 

I'luisi* «rt‘.H li>o niurp .iluiie wli.is«> tixxl, 

. lu ll too j.ii'), is itjiiai oUkt St 'i.aht'f . o- .ime>» 

1 I M I’*, i . 

S^'nmblr and \<risUive ha\e alv\a\s a 
iefereiice to external ohjt*cts: hut acw- 
firnt (‘Xpicsse.s simpi\ the possession of 
leeliii*; "1 tile jiower of fetdine, and ex¬ 
cludes the idea of the cause. Heme, 
ilie terms seu'^itile and nensitire are a|>- 
plied only to pei.sons or corporeal ob¬ 
jects: but Acw//////, whudi coine\s the 
most ubstn.et meanini;. is appiieabk* to 
men and spirits ; bemns. taken 

iihsoluli i), iua\ include aiifiels as well 
as men ; it is re.stncled in its ineamiij^ 
1>\ the ciiiitcxl unl\. 

It«III iimi.ji»'olion -md r.uilum «ro ii jmit ot wimiom, 
iklii-u we work uiiK ujion mammutp nmUPi-. hurcly 
Oh'J Imi’oiiu ,t jiriil ofdiil> tiRi. wlwii lln’ suhit'Ct of 
oiti (ii’uiohtii.ti Did ( iiiHti IK t«ai |H Kill hi Irk niiil 
iiiiiitar, hut ti nt In ihr -.add. u aitpratiuti 

id wliosp cotiiiiiioii .Did liuViiiH nii.liaudfa iiiny be 
leudiMcd iiUHi'iahip. Uckkk. 


SK NBLK, PK ItCKPTI B t.K . 

Thesk epithets are here appli(*d not 
to the persons capable of beinu: mi- 
pressed. but to the objects cup.iha* .d 
impressiiitt: in this case SENSIBLE 
(r. Tofpid) applies to that whieh a'ds 
on the .senses merely; 1*E RCE BJ.E 
(r. 7b spr), to that whn h acts on tlie 
senses in conjunction wnth the mind. 
All corporeal objects are naturally 
ternierl smsiblr, inasmuch as the\ are 
s-nsib/c to the e\e, the ear, the iiosc, 
the touch, and the t.i.ste: p.i'ticular 
ihmtrs are ]*t'rreptibh\ inasmuch as 
they are to be jicrreivrd or recognised 
b> the mind. Sometimes ^msible sijz- 
viiL-s disCfnnbl“ by means of tlie 
srftsps‘, as u hen ue speak of a Sf/isiblp 
difkreiicc in the atmosphere, and in 
thi*' ca-'e it cmncH ne.i'vr to tiie meaniiii: 
of jiprrrjfftl'lr : hut tlie hitter alw un s 
refer" inoic to the oj.ciMtvn of the mind 
than the j.iinii r: the d’tf-lein'D helwem 
col-.f" 1 " s ii 1 to he "'‘Oil!) p'r'pjitibh 
when tie ) appmoch ie"_\ i ear to each 
othi 1 - > likeu i‘c rh'- i:ioa t ii of n h id\ 

Is - ,i: n-d to he p‘) j nb’ w <1011 it 

(MiUi d he in ii Ivod t ,c.,, . 1,1 1 .lie to 

allot .er i'> the di:iereLee id’stati 

I hiv.i - rrd i I, I '1 h S, .1 t .a weld * 

••.•1): « ;i • 1 .K. I " I i. o ■ i o. »■ n inch h 

d. i>. \ d iiiv v! Hi' • • 1 ' . I . 

M 1. v..,i II H 1,1. I : V r.H . ff i' f' . . 

Whtti n’.'.R' li iM* h • 11 * f -i.ut'I ’ w liii'li iSi* \s 

..l.'> J. IH • -l/lD l .Ouili ' 1-.4 t'l. ifll.-l.lt 

I' 1'd i>% ho n.ihI .1 H,.j j.a h III’’. 1, Li.:f\ f-ntip 
' t ■ t 1?CRR‘ . 


MCNSt •\L1'"T. VOI.VPTP VUY, ! PKTUl . 
Thk sense ALISI' nes for the m- 

duloDiiee of his sdum-h; tlie NOLUl*- 
TUARV ilroui V pleasure) is 
devoted to lus pleasuies, and, as far as 
these pleasures are the pleasures of 
.sense, the r luptaan^ is a sensit ihst : 
the ERR LRK, I'loui K}ii>'urus, is one 
who makes toe pleasures of sense his 
jiod, and m tins sense he i" a t>vu\ua!isi 
ami u vnluptuanj. In the application 
of these terms, houc\er, the .sc//Ami/iiS7 
is one who is a sI.im* to the i:rossest ap¬ 
petites; the vo/ujduur// is one who 
stud es his pleasuies so as to make 
iiiem tue mi'sl ^alual.le to himself; the 
t^ptrurp IS u spr- h > of 2 '( tuptuartj who 
pruelists uuwe than urdinar) refinement 
111 the choice of lus ploa-uies. 

(.t*t the *r' ttlOlsfN ' inis.'H .Di Ui- IH I’lilCi iiw 

will tllld tllll till'!** IS ai’ftl.ill) iDIt).: *'|HDk wtlliltl 
whti ]i (ill iht.’ dnukUtf CttU |M>ui tu will W .itif 
Ul ituvitch S,,yi H, 
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To fill up the drawinf; of this peraonagn, ho con- 
cuived a voluptuary, who in his person should bo 
bloated and blown up to the size of a Silenua | lazy, 
luxurious, in lensuality a satyr, in intemperance a 
uacchanalian. CvMBKKLAifD. 

What aplcure can be always plying his palate ? 

SOUTK. 

SENTENCE, PROPOSITION, PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 

SENTENCE, in Latin sentenii^ is 
out a variation of sentiment (v. Opinion). 
PROPOSITION, r. Proposal PE¬ 
RIOD, in Latin periodus^ Greek 
irtpLoSoQt from mpi about and odog way, 
sij^nifies the circuit or round of words 
which renders the sense complete. 
PHRASE, from the Greek tppa^^m to 
speak, signifies the words uttered. 

The sentence consists of any words 
which convey sentiment* the proposi¬ 
tion consists of the thing set before the 
mind, that is, either our own minds or 
the minds of others; hence the term 
sentence has more special regard to 
the form of words, and the ptrofiosi- 
tton to the matter contained: they are 
both used technically or otherwise: the 
former in grammar and rhetoric; the 
latter in logic. The sentence is simple 
and comple.\; the proposition is urii- 
\ersal or particular. Period mMXphrase^ 
like sentence^ are forms of words, hut 
they are solely so, whereas the sentence 
depends on the connexion of ideas by 
which it is formed: we speak of sen¬ 
tences either as to their structure or 
their sentiment; hence the sentence is 
either grammatical or moral: hut the 
period regards only the structure ; it is 
either well or ill-turned: the term phrase 
denotes the character of the words; 
hence it is either vulgar or polite, 
idiomatic or general: tlie sentence must 
consist of at least two words to make 
sense; i\\e phrase may be a single word 
or otherwise. 

Some exjMjct in letters pointed semtences and for¬ 
cible pm«ds. Johnson. 

Chr> Hippos, labouring how to reciuicile these two 
priipositiont, that all things ore done by late, and yet 
that something is m our own power, cannot extricate 
himself. Hammond. 

Disastrous aords can liest ilisasUT show, 

1II angry phrate the angry passions glow. 

Elphxnstonb. 

TO SENTENCE, DOOM, CONDEMN. 

To SENTENCE, or pass sentence, is 
to give a final opinion or decision which 
is to inlliiunce the fate of an object. 
CONDEMN, from damnum a loss, is 


to pass such a sentence as shall he to the 
hurt of an object. DOOM, in Saxon 
dom a judgment, comes from demon to 
judge or deem. 

When these terms are taken in the 
juridical sense, to sentence is indefinite 
as to the quantum of punishment, it 
may be great or small; a criminal may 
be sentenced to a mild or severe punish¬ 
ment : to condemn and doom are always 
employed to denote a severe punish¬ 
ment, and the latter still severer than 
tlie former. A per.son is condemned to 
the galleys, to transportation fur life, or 
to death; he is doomed to eternal 
misery. 

At the end uf the tenth lH)i)k, tin* iniet jiaiiH thi« 
lieautiful circumstaiire, that they oneieil ii|> their 
|>enitential prayer, on the very place where their 
judge appeared lu them when he pruiiuuiiceil their 
ientence. Audihon. 

It so happened, by one uf the judges withdraw iug 
upon a sudden fit of the stone, the court was divideti, 
one half for the condemning him, and tlie other h.ilf 
that he was not guilty. Ci.AiikNooN. 

To sentence is always the act of some 
conscious agent; i)Ut to condemn and 
doom may he the effect of cireiiiiisiances, 
or brought about by the nature of 
things. A person is always sentenced 
by some one to suffer in cunsetpience of 
his conduct; he is condemned or doomed, 
cither by his misfortune or bis fault, to 
suffer whatever circumstances impose 
upon him; immoral writers are justly 
condemned to oblivion or infamy ; or 
persons may he condemned by their 
hard lot to struggle through life for a 
bare living ; and some are doomed by u 
still harder lot to {lenury and wretched¬ 
ness. 

Lilierty (Thomson’s ' Liberty') called in vain 
upon her votaries to read her praises; her prniMis 
were condemned to liarbour spiders and gatlicr du«t. 

JoKNSUN. 

Even the abridger. compiler, and trad.Iator, 
though their labours cannot be ranked with those 
of the diuriml biographer, yet must not be rosiily 
doomed to annihilation. Johnson. 

To sentence is to pass sentence in the 
judicial sense only ; but the noun sen¬ 
tence is taken in the sense of a judg¬ 
ment, and has likewise a moral as well as 
a judicial apidication, in which latter 
case it admits of a further comparison 
with condemn or condemnation. The 
sentence is u formal and the condemna¬ 
tion an informal judgment: the sen'- 
tence may be favorable or unfavorable; 
the condemnation is always unfavor¬ 
able: critics pronounce their sentence 
on the merits or demerits of a work. 
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the public may condemn a measure in 
any manner by which they make their 
sentiments known. To doom^ which 
signifies only to determine the fate of a 
person, is not allied to the other terms 
in tlieir moral application. 

L»*t him 8»;t out aoran of LiiUht’s works, that by 
(hem wu may pass sentence u}ioii Iuh doctrines. 

ATTfcKBOttY. 

Tliifl practice beitiK inteuded only to honour 
(yliriHt, the Sun of UiKiiteouanesB, who hath risen 
ii|K>ti us to oiili;'hten us uitli that doctrine of snlva- 
t»oii. to uhidi we then declare our adheience, it 
ou^ht not to he cundemned us superstition. Skcker. 

SKNTKNTIOUS, SliNTI MKNTAL. 

SENTENTIOUS signifies havinj? or 
aboundin'^ in sentences or jiidj^ments; 
SENTIMENTAL, having sentiment 
(V. Opinion). Books and authors are 
termed sententious; but travellers, so¬ 
ciety, into course, corresp ondence, and 
the like, are cliaracterized as senti¬ 
mental. Moralists, whose works and 
conversation abound in moral sentences, 
like Dr. Johnson’s, are termed senten¬ 
tious ; novelists and romance writers, 
like Mrs. RadclilVe. are properly sentt- 
mental. Sententious books always serve 
tor improvement; sentimental works, 
unless they are ol’ a superior order, are 
in general hurtful. 

Ills (Mr. Fersuiou'i.) love of Montesquieu And 
Tacitu-s has led him tutu a manner oi writing too 
short-windod and sententwui. Iiray. 

In iHKiks, whttther mural or amusing, there .ue no 
pans.igCM more capti\ ii ting than those delicate strokes 
of sentvinfntal morality which refer our actions to 
the determination of feeling. Mackcnzsc 

SKM'IMENT, SENSATION, PERCEP¬ 
TION. 

SENTIMENT and SENSATION 
are obviously derived from the same 
source iv. 'I'ofeel). PERCEl*TiON, 
from perceive (u. To see)t expresses the 
act of perceiving, or the impressions 
proiliKJed by perceiving. 

The impressions which objects make 
upon the person are designated by all 
these terms ; but the sentiment has its 
seat in the heart, the sensation is con¬ 
fined to the senses, and the peretpHon 
rests in the understanding. Senti¬ 
ments are \iyeiy, sensations are grateful, 
perceptions are clear. Gratitude is a 
sentiment the most pleasing to the 
human mind; the sensation produced 
by the action of electricity on the frame 
is generally unpleasant; a wice percep¬ 
tion of objects is one of the first requi¬ 
sites for perfection in any art. 


1 am framing every possible pretence to live here 
afUT according to my own taste and sentimenfs. 

MELMUTH's LeTTRHS of ClCFRO 

Diversity of constitution or other circumBtances 
vary the sensattuns, and to them Java jiepper is eohl 
Gi.anvji.i.r. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not con 
t-cious of its own existence. Bxntw' y. 

The sentiment extend.s to manners, 
and renders us alive to the happiness or 
misery of others as well as our own ; it 
is that by which men are most nearly 
allied to each other: the sensation is 
purely physical, and the effect of ex¬ 
ternal objects upon either the body or 
the min<l: perceptions carry us into tho 
district of science; they give us an 
interest in all the surrounding objects 
as intellectual observers. A man of 
spirit or courage receives marks of 
honor, or affronts, with very different 
sentiments from the poltroon: he who 
bounds his happiness by the present 
fleeting existence must be careful to 
remove every painful sensation: we 
judge of objects as complex or simple 
according to the number of perceptions 
which they produce in us. 

Alike to council or the assemtih came, 

With equal M>uli> aud sentiments the same. Pope. 

When we deserilMi our sensations of another's 
sorrows in cundulcnce, the customs of the world 
scarcely admit of rigid veracity, JonssoN, 

When first the trembling eye receives the day, 
Kzternal forms on young perception play. 

Lakuhorne. 


TO SEPARATE, SEVER, DISJOIN, 
DETACH. 

To SEPARATE (v. To abstract) is 
the general term ; whatever is united or 
joined in any way may be separated, bo 
the junction natural or artificial; but to 
SEVER, which is but a variation of 
separate, is a mode of separating 
natural bodies, or bodies naturally 
joined: we may separate in part or 
entirely ; we sever entirely: we sepa¬ 
rate with or without violence; we sever 
with violence only: we may separate 
papers which have been pasted together, 
or fruits which have grown together; 
but the head is severed from the body, 
or a branch from the trunk. 

Can a body Ik* inflammablo from which it would 
pu/zlti a clnmisl to sep irate an inflammable in* 
grodicnt? * Boyle . 

To mention only tliat species of shell-fish that 
grow to the surface of several rucks, and immediately 
die upon their being seoertrd from the place where 
they glow. AooisoN. 

To separate may be said of things 
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which are only remotely connected ; 
DISJOIN, si"infyin^^ lo destroy a junc¬ 
tion, is said of that winch is intimately 
connected so as to be joined : we sepa¬ 
rate as convenience re({uii‘es; \ve may 
separate in a rijjfht or a \vi‘onj»- manner; 
we most]V disjoin things which ought 
to remain joined; we separate s>llabies 
in order to distinguish them ; but they 
are sometimes disjoined in writing b^ 
an accidental erasure. To DETACH, 
signilyiiig to destroy a contact, has an 
intermediate sense betwixt separate 
and disjoin^ apj)l\ing lo bodies which 
are neither so loosely connected as the 
former, nor so clo?.el\ as the latter: 
we separate things that directh meet in 
no point; wa disjoin those whicli ma) 
iiieel in many points ; we detach those 
things which meet in one point only. 

Our Saviiiur tlul luit srpniate fruin tlu* .W-uish 
Church, though ttie Scuues uuti Plum-otfs, wliu 
ruled 111 ci’cle.si<ii>ticuil m.iUcrs at that time, had per¬ 
verted the l.iw. litNiO'!. 

1(1 limei HiJ'l legiotis, so dnjuined lioni each 
other that tlicu* e.in beaiculj be iin.igiiieil .uij coni- 
iiiiime.itiuti ut soul iiiients, h.is jirev.iileil .i geiieial 
and uialurni expeclatiuu of piupUiutiug God h} cui- 
poieul austerities. Juunbon. 

The sevcrttl paits of it are detached one tumi the 
other, and yet juiu uguiti onu cauuut toil him 

Pui'ic 

Separate, sever, and detach ma> be 
applied to mental as well us corporeal 
objects ; persons may be separated from 
each other by diversity ol interests or 
opinions; they may be severed from 
each other when their allections are 
estranged towards each other; they may 
he detached from each other by circum¬ 
stances after having been attuebed by 
any tie. 

They (the French republican<>) never ha\r abati- 
doiied, mid nevei will abandon, then old sa-.mv 
msx\\\i\ oi stcparulmy tliu people troiu then goioi.- 
meiit. ni/hKi-. 

IlettiT 1 Ml i - 

So should my thoughts be horn luv gm Is. 

MlAU'.PI abk 

.\s for i\\c detarht d ihajisoibe-. wlm h Lyeurgus m 
more early time.s luougl.l m itti hiin out of Am i. ihi y 
must have been execeiitugly iiupeifiet. 

Cum III- Hi.ANo 


SEQUKL, CLOSE. 

SEQUEL is a species of CLOSE ; it 
is that wnicli follows by wa\ ot termi¬ 
nation ; but the close is siiii]>ly that 
which closes,or puts an end to anything. 
There cannot be a sequel without a 
ilose, but there ina} be a close without 
a sequel. A story may have eiUier a 
sequel or a close; when the end is 


detached from the beginning so as tc 
follow, it is a sequel; if the beginning 
and end are uninterrupted, it is simply 
a close. When a work is published in 
distinct parts, those which follow at the 
end may be termeil the sequel: if it ap¬ 
pears all at once, the concluding pages 
are the close. 

O let me say iiw moio ; 
Gather tlie $tyucl by vvliat went lieforc. 

SUAKSVFABI. 

A tale should la* judieious, eleai, succiiii t. 

’1 he iangiiuge plain, .iml iiicidenls well link'd; 

T» 11 Hot a-, new what eveiv bodv Knows, 

And. iifM Ol old, still hiisleu to .i < /o.se. Cow vt n 


SEUIES, COURSE. 

A SERIES, in Latin series, fiom 
sero to bind or connect, is applied to 
things which arc connected with each 
other, simply in order el time or mim- 
her. COURSE, in Latin cui'sus, fium 
curro to run, signifying the line ihrmed 
or the direction taken in ruimiiig, ap¬ 
plies to ttiings which are so connected 
together a.s lo foim, as it were, a line ■ 
a series OH etenls tire sueii as follow in 
order of time; a series of miiuhtrsof 
any work are such as follow in miinc- 
rical order; a o iirse of e\ents are such 
as tend to the same end ; a course ol 
lectures, such as aie delivered on the 
same subject. 

^ou inaj bidiiwe nu* I <^ll!lll mwri foig. i Iiom 
whum tliiB lung Hru'i of applicaiiom, lu<.>K ik ii-v 

lltA 1 1 II- 

IfitW n>ki*d what in tin* improper exjx'rtatioii 
which it IS dangerous to indulge, evpeiu nee will 
answer, th.it il is .in expeetiitinii that rcipuieft tin- 
eommoti cou/if oi thjugs to be tli.iiiged, Joiiabon. 

tiERVAM’, DOMI STIC, MEMAL, 
DRUDGE. 

In tlie term SKR\'ANT i>. included 
llie idea of the servHi* pe:formed; in 
the term DOMES'! It, fiom downs ii 
house, i'y included the idea ol one be¬ 
longing to the house or Jamil) : in the 
word MENlAlj, from wanuslho hand, 
is inclmled the idea ol labor; and the 
ii fin DRUDdE, that off/z'M^/gc/v/. We 
hue a servant at a cm ttnn rate, and 
lor a particular hcrvice : we aie attached 
to iiur domestics according to their asssi- 
ilnity and attention lo our wishes; we 
employ as a menial one who is unfit 
for a higher eriipltiynicnl; and a drudge 
in any labor, however hard and disa¬ 
greeable. 

A servant dwells icmote from all kiiowlcdjife ol 

hiH loid’f. puiposfh. .South, 
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Monipsutna was nttcruled uy hig own dimeshrs. 
ami s(*rvi’(l witii his iistiiLl staU*. IIubi-RTson 

Some* worn his (K.iii;' (JImiIos's) own mrmal sor- 
viirUN, and uto at liis tahlo boiuiu tltoy liiit-d 

up their liuel u^aiusl him SotiTU 

Ho wild will he va->tly ucli mubl lo-uho to lio 
a (Irudye all his (laj s. St,xn n. 


SlCRVlTnOK, SLAVF.Fiy, U()M)\r,K. 

SERVITUDK expresses less than 
SLAVERY, and this less than BOND¬ 
AGE. 

IVuni srrvio, e(mvv'}s 
simply the idea oi‘ perlormin^ a service, 
witliont speeilyuiii the prnn-ip’e u])oii 
which it IS jiirfurined. A’lHintr the 
Homans srnnis si<iniried a sla\e. he- 
eause all who served were hliM'ally 
shnes, the ])Ower oser tlu* person heiiif^ 
almost unlitniled. The mild influence 
of Cvliri'-.tianity Im'. corrected men's 
notions with regard to their rijj;h(s, as 
well as their duties, and estahlished xrr- 
ritud(^ on the just pnnciple of a mutual 
compact, without any mfiaction on tliat 
most precious of all human f^ifis, per¬ 
sonal liherly. Slavery^ mIucIi marks a 
condition ineonipatiole with the exist¬ 
ence of this in\aluable endowment, is 
a term odious to the C hristian ear: it 
had its ori^nn in the ^n*ossest state of 
society; tlie word IxMti)^ derived from 
the (jerman shftu>, or Sr/aroniuns, a 
fierce .iiid intrepid people who made a 
I njjj stand aizamst the (lernuins. and, 
heinii Jii luf'l didcaled, were madi‘ ,\/av s. 
S/(iri’rf/, iliere'or’, imdudi's not unl\ 
spnu/i/(i\ Imi a so the odious crcuin- 
slaiicG of the eiit re sulijeetion of one lu- 
iliMilual to another. Bo/afu^r, from to 
/y/// /, denotes the state of heme lnHuid, 
that is, hlaorry ni its most uediavated 
flirm, m whi<*h, to tlic* loss of personal 
liberty, is added cruel liXMtmcnt; the 
term is sehloin applied in its proper 
sense to all) persons hut the Isiaelites 
in Ee)pt. ill a f]e:iirati\e sense, we 
speak of beinj: a sJai'i^ to our passions, 
and under the baud'm,/’ of sin, m which 
cases the terms preserve })reciseh the 
same distinction. 

It IS lit fiud I»(•^•«•ss.lr^ til.If Himr p>Tsi»ns lu tin* 
wurld blioiilil Ito 111 li)\f witli .1 spii>uili<i sni'itwir 

SuCTlI 

So ihlYi-rcnt aiv tin* Ri'uiii-i's which aro forrocil 
uuch'i Tiiikibli Alarcrt/ uii<l Gi'i'ci.wi iilioity 

Addison. 

Our raiii* 

Wo make a choir, us doth the prison d Inul, 

And Sling oiii t'n ely. ^tiAKSi'EAKK- 

The same distinction exists between 
the epithela aervile ami hlavis/i, which 


are employed only in the moral ap 
plication. He who is srrtnie has the 
mean character of a servant, but he is 
still a free a^ent; but he who is slavish 
is bound ami fettered in t;vcry possible 
form. 

Th.it palli thou iiohly d—l decline, 

t>l tiaciiig win-d hy W'onl, and linr* by line 
J’hoiH .jrr tin- i.ihour d hut lib of slavish hr.ims. 

Not the cllect ol puotry hut p.iuis. Df nham. 

SHADK, SHADOW. 

SHADE and SHADOW, in German 
■srhitt^'/t, are m all prohahjlit) connected 
will) the word shine, .shoir (r. 'I'o sh'ni\ 
&c.). Jiotii the"'* tciins exiu'ess tiiat 
djrkne-.s which i- oi cum uied by the 
sun’s ra\s hcinir in:i':cc])tcd by any 
b idy ; hut slbid ' -iinpl) expresses the 
ab.'.eiice of the h”hr, and shadow signi¬ 
fies also tiie li^iire of the body winch 
thus intercepts the lii^ht. Trees natu¬ 
rally produce a shade, b\ means of their 
branches and lea\es: and wherever the 
linage of the tree is rellected on the 
earth tliat forms its shadow. It is 
ai^reealile m the heat of summer to sit 
in the shade ; the constancy with which 
the shadow follows the man has been 
proverbially adopted as a simile for one 
who clmiTs cloHc to another. 

\\t Irume, )c ••hades! yc liowcrv tliiclvet'., liaill 

Thomson 
At co*’j s!cp, 

‘'oif'iiii .ind sUnv, Uic shadnu'^. lil.ickci i.ill, 

An<i .lU lb uMtul hbUMiiiig ^liioiii .inuiiid Thomson. 

In the moral application the) are more 
widely distmjxuislied m their sijinilica- 
lioii. As a shade implies darkness, so 
to he in the shade is the same as to bi‘ 
in obscurity ; as liie shadoiv is but a re- 
llection tir appcaiaiict*, so, m the moral 
sense, the shadow ot a ihmtr is that 
which i> opposed to llie substance. 

Tlu* pi'OiN I'riiu’c ll'c:i b.'ckb llu* sliadr 

Wliicii 1.1 c^ lioui -i_iu llu* j.uiiib Ill.lid. Dry.i^n- 

As .« null, he h.i- ti.ml'.y Id'l him the s^iUiUi’c ol *1 
good ipj.i ii\ S'owvsn 

TO SlIAKl , 1 Kl..Mr>l.r., .SHHDDKK, 
i^lHV I'K, AKHI. 

SII.XEE, SlIUDDER (in the Ger¬ 
man srhuften), QUIVER, 

and QU.VKE. m the Latin quatio^ 
cut UK and the Italian scussere, are all 
derived from one common onoiual; 
TREMBLE comes from the Latin 
trenio. 

To shake is a fjencric term, the rest 
are but modes of shaking: to tremble is 
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io shake from an inward causo, or what 
appears to bo so: in this mannor a per¬ 
son trembles from lear, from cold» or 
weakness; and a leaf which is imper¬ 
ceptibly agitated by the air is also said 
to tremble : to shudder is to tremble vio¬ 
lently : to quiver and to quake are both 
to tremble quickly ; but the former 
denotes rather a vibratory motion, as 
the point of a spear when thrown 
against wood; the latter a quick mo¬ 
tion of the whole body, as in the case of 
bodies that have not sufficient consis¬ 
tency in themselves to remain still. 

Under his burning wheels 
Tile stcdfiist enipjreuii shook ihruughout, 

A.11 but the tliroiie tti>eU uI'UimI. Milton. 

The trembling pilot, fruai his rudder torn. 

Was headlong hurl’d. Dkydkn. 

He said, and hurl’d against the mountain side 
His qutvcnng spear. Duvdkn. 

Thereto as cold and dreary as a snake. 

That seem'd to tiemble evermore and quake. 

SrENSKH. 

TO SHAKE, AGITATE, TOSS. 

SHAKE, V. To shake. AGITATE, 
in Latin agito, is a frequentative of ago 
to drive, that is, to drive different ways. 
TOSS is probably contracted from 
lorsit perfect of torqueo to whirl. 

A motion more or less violent is sig- 
lified by all these terms, which differ 
both in the manner and the cause of 
the motion. Shake is indefinite, it may 
differ in degree as to the violence; to 
agitate and toss rise in sense upon the 
word shake: a breeze shakes a leaf, a 
Sturm agitates the sea, and the waves 
toss a vessel to and fro: large and small 
bodies may be shaken; large bodies are 
agitated: a handkerchief may be shaken; 
tlie earth is agitated by an earthquake. 
What is shaken and agitated is not re¬ 
moved from Its place ; but what is tossed 
IS thrown from place to place. A bouse 
may frequently be shaken^ while the 
foundation remains good ; the waters 
are most agitated while they remain 
w itbin their bounds; but a bail is tossed 
iVum band to hand. 

An unwholesome bla^t of uir, a cold, ur a surfeit, 
iiiav shake in pieces a man’s liardy fabric. South. 

1 found the miignctical needle greatly agitated 
near the summit of the mouuUiu. 13 kvdone. 

Voss'd all llte day in rapid circles round, 
llreathless 1 loll. POPE. 

To shake and toss are the acts either 
of persons or things; to agitate is the 
act of things when taken m the active 
sense. A person shakes the baud of 


another, or the motion of a carriage 
shakes person^ in general, and agitates 
those who arc weak in frame: a child 
tosses his food about; or the violent mo¬ 
tion of a vessel tosses everything about 
which is in it. To shake arises from 
external or internal causes; we may 
be shaken by others, or shake ourselves 
from cold: to agitate and toss arise 
always from some external action, 
direct or indirect; the body may be agi~ 
iatf^by violent concussion IVom without, 
or from the action of jierturbi'd feelings ; 
the body inav be tossed b> various cir¬ 
cumstances, and the mind ma> he tossed 
to and fro by the violent uciion of 
the passions. Hence the propriety of 
using the terms in the moral applica¬ 
tion. The resolution is shaken, as the 
tree is by the wind; tl»c mind is agi¬ 
tated like troubled waters; a person 
IS tossed to and fro in the ocean of 
life, as the vessel is tossed b> the 
waves. 

Not my Urm faith 

Can by hi» liand be shaken or bcduc’d. Milton 

We all must have observed that a speaker agiuited 
with pasBiuii, ur uu actor who is iihS-lmI Htrictly uu 
imitator, are |>erpe1ua]ly clianging the lone and pilch 
of their voice, as the sense of their words vanes. 

6iu W. JCKBS. 

Your mind is tossing ou the sen, 

Tliere where your ergouies 

Do overpeer the petty traftickers. Shakbpearr 

SHARP, ACUTE, KEEN. 

The general property expressed b} 
tliese epithets is that of shai'priess or an 
ability to cut. The term SHARP, in 
German, &c., hcharj\ from scheren to 
cut, IS generic and indefinite ; the t\\ o 
others are inodes of shur]> 7 tess differing 
in the circumstance or the degree: the 
ACUTE (r. Acute) is not only more 
than sharjt in the common sense, hut 
signifies also ^Ae/^yy-pointed: a knifi* 
may he sharj); hut a needle is properl) 
acute. Things are sharp that ha\ c 
cither a long or a pointed edge; hut the 
KEEN (v. Acute) is applicable only to 
the long edge; and that in the highest 
degree of shatp?iess: a common kiiih* 
may be sharp; but a razor or a lancet 
arc properly said to ho keen. These 
terms preserve the same distinction in 
their figurative use. Every pain is shurj 
which may resemble that which is pro¬ 
duced by cutting; it is acute when it 
resembles that produced by piercing 
deep: words are said to he shaip which 
have any power in them to wound; they 
are keen when they cut deep and wide. 
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TIq sure yon avoid as much as you can to inquire 
after thoso tlint have lieen sharp in their JiMlffments 
lowanis me. Eaki. or STiiArruKD. 

Wiwlum’ii eyo 

AesAe fur a hat? To spy niuie miseiies. Youifo. 

To lliis great end keen instinct stings him un. 

Yuum. 

TO SHINE, GLITTER, GLARE, 
SPARKLE, RADIATE. 

SHINE, in Saxon scMnean, German 
grhehien, is in all probability connected 
with the words ahnWt see^ &c. GLIT¬ 
TER and GLARE are variations from 
the German gleisuniy gldnzen^ &c., 
which have a similar meaninj^. To 
SPARKLE bignilies to produce sjyarkst 
ami Kjnirk is in Saxon sjtearce, low 
(Jerman and Dutch spark. To RA¬ 
DIATE is 10 produce rays, from the 
Latin radius a ray. 

The emission of lijiht is the common 
idea conveyed by these terms. To shine 
expresses sim]ily this general idea: 
glliter and the other verbs include some 
collateral idea in their significatioii. To 
shine is a steady emission of liftht; to 
glitter is an unsteady emisSsion of light, 
occasioned by the reflection on trans¬ 
parent or bright bodies; the sun and 
moon shine whenever they make their 
appearance; butasetofdiamondh^//V/^r 
by the irregular reflection of the light 
on iliem ; or the brazen spire of a steeple 
i>iliters when the sun in the morning 
shtnes upon it. This is the same in the 
improper as the proper application. 

V«a KomL^hing shines mure glorious in his word. 

Him mercy tins. Wai.i.v r. 

'I'he liappiiipss of success glittering before hiiii 
w iiliilruws Ins attention from tlio atrucioubiiess ot the 
^'mIt. Johnson. 

Shine specifies no degree of light; it 
may be barely sufficient to render itself 
> isible, or it may be a very strong degree 
of light: glare on the contrary denotes 
the highest possible degree of light: the 
sun freiiuently glares when it shines 
only at intervals; and the eye also 
glares. 

This glorious morning star was not thp transitory 
light of a ooinct. which shines and glares for a 
uIiiIp, oiul then presently vanishes iiihi nothing. 

Sooth. 

Against the capitol 1 met a lion, 

\\'\u} glar'd upon me, and went surly by 
Withimt Hunting me. Shaksvkaiik. 

To shine is to emit light in a full 
stream; but to sparkle is to emit it in 
small portions; and {q radiate is to emit 
it in long lines. The fire sparkles in 
tae burning of wood , or the light of 


the sun sparkles when it strikes on 
knobs or small points; or the eye 
sparkles ; the sun radiates when it 
seems to emit its light in mys. 

His eyes so sparkled with a livelv flame Dbydck. 
Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light 

Dbtpbn 

SHOCK, CONCUSSION. 

SHOCK denotes a violent shake or 
agitation; CONCUSSION, a shaking 
together. The shock is often instanta¬ 
neous, hut does not necessarily extend 
beyond the act of the moment; the con¬ 
cussion is permanent in it?* consequences, 
it tends to derange the s}stem. Hence 
the diflerent application of the term-^ ; 
the .shock may affect either the body or 
the mind; the concussion affects properly 
only the body, or corporeal ohj< cts: a 
violent and sudden blow proiliices a 
shock at the moment it is given ; hut it 
does not always produce a concu'^sion : 
the violence of a fall will, however, 
sometimes produce a concussion in the 
brain, which in future affects the in¬ 
tellect. 

He stuud the shoe', ol a whulc host of foe^. 

Addison. 

How run that loncusston of atoms bo cnpnble of 
iM-gctlmg those intenial amt %ilal affections, th.it 
vlt eoiisciousiiess aiiit those other {loweis and ener¬ 
gies that we leel in oar niilidH, seeiu>; lhe> only 
•siiiki* ujM)ii Uie oiitw.irti surfaces? they c.iiinot iii- 
waidl} i»emide om* .’mother; they cannot have any 
|ienetratiuu of dimensions ami cunjuiiction of snb- 
stlUCe. llENTI.t.T. 

As shock conveys no idea of separa¬ 
tion, only of impression, it is equally 
applicable to the mind and the body. 
Sudden news of an exceedingly painful 
nature will often produce u shock on ihe 
mind ; hut time mostly scrvc.s to wear 
away the eftect which has been pro¬ 
duced. 

It in inconroptible how iin\ sneh in.m, that hath 
sIimmI the .vAoi'A of an eti in.il iiiu.ilit)ii without ctn 
riiptiuii or alteration, oluodd alter bf eurmpltMl or 
altered. Hali. 

TO SHOOT, DART. 

To SHOOT and DART, in the 
proper sense, are clearly distinguished 
from each other, as expressing different, 
modes of sending bodies to a distance 
from a given point. From the circiim- 
stance.s of the actions arise their diffeient 
application to other objects in the im¬ 
proper sense; as that which proceeds by 
shooting goes forth from a body unex¬ 
pectedly, and with great rapidity; s"* 
in the (igucative sense, a plant shoots 
2 Y 
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up that cotnes so unexpectedly as not to 
be seen; a star is said to shoot in the 
sky, which seems to move in a shooting 
manner from one place to another. 

Tt'U.how like a tall old oak, liow learniug cAoofi 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots 

Dinham. 

From a similarity in the form of rays, 
li^fhtnin^, &c., to darts, they are figu¬ 
rative!) said to darted. 

Till tale at ilistanee to his jjod he prays. 

The (lJocI h ho dartt aiound the world liis rays. Pope. 

SHORT, BRIEF, CONCISE, SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 

SHORT, in French cmirU German 
fz/rar, Latin curtus, Greek Kvprog, i.s 
1 he generic, the rest are speci fic terras: 
every thing which admits of dimensions 
may be stvrrt, as opposed to the long, 
1 hat is, either naturally or artificially: 
the rest are species of artificial short- 
ne'^s, or that which is the work of art: 
hence it is tliat matt'rial, us well as 
sjdnlnal, ol)je<'t'i may ho termed short: 
hilt tile BRIKK, in Latin hrevts, in 
Greek ftfxtxrg, CONCISK, in Latin 
ro//c/.v//.v, Mgiiifymg cut into a .small 
l> mI) , SUCCINCT, in Latin i>ficcinrtus, 
p.irtieiple oi' succin^o> to tiu-k up, signi- 
t)ing brought within a ^mall compass, 
a nd S U M M A R Y ( v. A bridgement >, are 
infeileetual oi spiritual only. We may 
term a sink, a letter, or a discourse, 
^hort: hut we speak ol‘ brcviti/ only in 
regard to i!ie mode of speech : ronrise- 
ness and succinctnrss as to the matter 
of speech; simitruiry us to the mode 
CMther of s])eaking or acting: the (mej 
IS opjMsed to the ])roh\ ; the ronrisp and 
surriftet to the ditfuse ; the AUntman/ to 
the eircunistuntial or ceremonious. It 
Is a matter of comparatively little im- 
j)(/rtaiice whetiier a man’s life he long 
or short; hut it deeply concerns him 
that every moment be well spent : bre- 
vify of expression ought to be consulted 
by speakers, even more tliun by writers; 
ronctseness is of peculiar advantage in 
the formation of rules for young persons; 
and succinctness is a requisite in every 
wliter, who has extensive materials to 
digest; a summary mode ot“ proceeding 
may have the* advantage of saving time, 
but it has the duadvantage of incorrect¬ 
ness, and often of injustice. 

Tli»‘\\ wlest exclusions of tin* min«l aie tniiflc l:y 

$hi>n fliyhlH Iroquoully iO|>catod. .tolTNHoM. 

^ Frempdit.iti.iti ol tliounkt .ind hrtvdy of pxfros- 
Bion .*re the »ieat iiigrodiciits ol iluit that 

is required to a pious and acceptable pmyer. 

SoirrH 


Aristotle ban a dry ctmaitness, that iniikes on« 
imngiiie iHU> i* {MTiisttii; a ttibh* of contents. Oraz*. 

Li’t nil vniir precepts h^furcinct and cle.«r. 

That ready wits may comprehend them soon. 

KoscoumoH 

Nor •i{)end their time to sliow iheir reading, 

8he*d iiave a summary proceeding. Swir?. 

TO SHOW, OR SHEW, POINT OUT. 

MARK, INDICATE. 

SHOW, in German schauen, &c, 
Greek 0 f«o/tai, from the Hebrew shoah 
to look upon, is here the general term, 
and the others specific : the cuiiiinon 
idea included in the signification ol them 
all is that of making a thing visible to 
another. I’o sfiow is an indefinite term ; 
one shotrs by simply setting a thing 
before the eyes of another: to POINT 
OUT, to fix a point upon a thing, is 
specific; it is to show some particular 
/iom/by a direct and immediate ajijdi- 
cation to it; w e show a person a hook 
when we pul it into his hands; hut we 
j>otnt out the beauties of its contiuits h> 
making a point upon them, or acconi- 
panving the action with Mune parluailar 
movement, whieli shall direct tlie atten¬ 
tion of I 111* observer in a specific matiner. 
Main things, thenefore, may he shotru 
which eaiinot be pointed out: a person 
shows himself, but he does not fedut 
himself out; towns, houses, gardens, 
and the like, are shoiru; hut single 
things of any description arc jnnnted 
out. 

ir 1 do fi'ign, 

O lid me in m\ j re<fut miIuiivks die. 

And never li\e to shoip Ihi- in('rediiloi)<i woild 
'1 he noble eb.iiigu that 1 li.ive puipii>.<vl. 

SHAK'l't ARK 

I sliJill do juHtiee to tlio'.e wtio h.Me diHtitigiiisliei*. 
themselves in leainnig, end jnnul out then beauties. 

Adi'Ihon 

To show and point out are direirl 
personal acts: to MARK {v. Mtirk, im¬ 
pression), i. c to put a fnark on, is an 
indirect means of making a thing visible 
or observable : a tradesman marks the 
prices of the articles which lie sets forth 
in his shop. 

Were lhe\ anoweil first to shem what they ready 
are, I am |>ersiia'led they would not Ik: hull 'ho tiad. 

llBYDovh 

W’hen her eyes liegan to fail, nhc emplmed a 
leadei, who mtirkrri on eM‘r\ ^l>lume or pamphlet 
the rl.iv when he iiegan ami ended Iiih t.isk 

W HfTAKKn 

Show and mark denote tlu* acts of 
conscious or unconscious agents; point 
out, tiiat of conscious agents only; 
INDICATE (/?. Markt sign) tliat of 
unconscious agents onlv : in this case. 
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what shows, stirv<‘s as an evidence or 
proof; what miuks, Kirves to direct or 
truide ; whul indicates, ‘'crves as an in- 
<lc'X to point out. Tliat shows the 
la 1 lacy oflorminj; schemes* for tlie future; 
it marks the progress of time; it indi¬ 
cates decay. 

Til-’ ('low-uorm ihuws tho matin to li«* noar, 

A.nil '){iun lu ilia inelTuctual fire. Shakki'Eark. 

Weakfic*'.'. <i| counsels, fliictuatiou oi npniiou, and 
deiiciLMii‘\ ot H|iiiii, marked Ids adraiiiisli.iiiou <liiriiii( 
an iu^'iuii til. pciiud of hixtisMi years. CoxB. 

Above tlic hi<v|ile ahiiies a plute. 

That turns umi turns to md rate 

From what point blows the vieath u. Cowpfr. 

In an extended moral application 
they pro'scrve tlie same distinction; to 
show IS to prove in a general way that 
a thing IS or will he ; to indicate is to 
show or point out in a particular manner 
that a thing is. 

That streiiKtiieiM nur arKument. Erct-pho jn-oftat 
ri ijulnm Suiiie lieiu.' round, showi that if all le- 
m.lined many won d be found. Johnson. 

Ainid>l tins wieek of hum.in nature, tr.ices still 
lem.nii \%hicli indicuh its uu'lior lit. via 


TO SHOW, J.XimilT, 

To snow (r. To show) is here, as 
before, the geiiene term ; to EXHIBIT 
(/’. 'To give) and DISPLAY, m French 
dephiycr, in all prohuhility ehunged 
from the Latiny/Z/co, signil'j mg to unfold 
or set forth to view, aie speeifie : lhe\ 
may all designate the acts eillier of 
jiersons or ihings: the first, however, 
does this either m the proper or the im¬ 
proper sense; the two latter rather in 
the improper sense. To show is an m- 
detinito action applied to e\ery object: 
things are shown for purposes of conve¬ 
nience ; as one shows a hook to a friend: 
exhibit is applied to matters that are 
extraordinary or unusual; things are 
exhibited to attract notice; as to ex¬ 
hibit llowers or animals: we show to 
one or many ; we exhibit or disjduf/ m 
a.s public a in an tier, and to as great 
nimihers, as possible; as to s/vtw the 
murks to the b)slanders; to exhibit a 
figure upon a pole; to dispUiy one’s 
linery. 

silfiior R*‘cupero, who ubliKUipK fuj^HgPs lo In* 
(Mir cK'ciuiic, hull shewn us Bunu' cuiuius it'inatii!> of 
aulupiny. Hkydonk. 

If any chum redres* of injii^ticf, they should 
exhibit tlivir pwtition in the street. Sh misi’kahr. 

They nre .ill couelied in n pit with the'r lights put 
out, whu h ,it the \eiy tune ol our meee,; ; ilu*y will 
Rt once dispinif to th.- iii};lit .suaksveakk. 

They admit of the same distinction 
when applied to moral objects: we may 


show .'otirago, dislike, or any other 
affection; exhifnt skill, prowess, &c., 
in the field of battle; display heroism 
and whatever may shine forth. 

Tlie courage lie had stwwed in oppO'Uig sliip- 
mouey, raised his leputatiuii to • gre.it liHight 

Cl.AKKNDON. 

He }ms no power of atsuiiiing that (‘igiuty or e’e- 
g.iiice, wliiehsonie who have lii lie of either iii eoniriioii 
l.le can exhibit ou the ftti^e. Juli.<.t,(iN 

Which interwoven Iliit^ns ■ •cin fo rais •, 

And bl.ow the triuiiii»h liiat their shame dt plays. 

DRVOfcN, 

When said of things, they differ prin¬ 
cipally in the manner or degree of 
clearness with which the thing appears 
to present itself to view: to show i'>, as 
before, altogether indefinite, and implies 
simply to bring to view ; exhibit implies 
to bring inherent properties to light, 
that is, apparently b\ a procc'S; to tZ/ v- 
;^)/«//is to set forth so as to stiike the 
eye: the windows on a frosty mormiig 
will show the state of the weather: ex¬ 
periments with tho uir-puinp exhibit 
the many woiiderfol and mtereHimg 
properties of air: the beauties of the 
creation are peculiarly disjdayed in the 
spring season. 

Tiiei! let us f.ill b.il I ill .umds* mo fin's. 

Ileap.iir ol life tlie nu' u- ul liMUg slunco D iy'ikn* 

The wmid li.i^ e\ei liei ii .i great th'*aiie txh'ht 
mg tlie sutue repiM cd scene i>l tue fviiliesd iiieu 

in.MR 

Thou he«\ u's alleni.ite luMiity e.uist dt^pUn 
The bl'ish (if nuniiing and lUe milky way Iirvuen. 

SHOW, r.XIlIlUTION, KKPKl'SKNTA- 
TION, Sir.IIT, SPr.CTA('kE. 

snow signifies the thing shown (?'. 
To show) ; EXHIBITION signilies the 
thing exhibited (r. To show) , KKPRE- 
SENT.\TION, the ihing rrpnsent'u/: 
SIGHT, the thing ti> be seen, and 
SPECTACLE, f'min the Latin spt-cfo 
stands fur the thing lo he beheld. 

JShow IS here, as in the ftriiier article, 
the most general term. Every thing set 
forth to view is shown ; and, if set forth 
for the amusement of others, it is a 
show. Tins is the common idea included 
in the terms exhibition and representa¬ 
tion: but show is a term of vulgar 
meaning and application; the others 
have a higher use and signification. 
The show consists iff that which merely 
pleases the eye; it is not a matter either 
of taste or art, but merely of curiosity : 
an e.rhibitum, on the contrary, presenis 
some effort of talent or some work ot 
genius: and a represeniaiion sets forth 
the image or imitation of some thing by 
2 Y ‘2 
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snow. 


SHOW. 


the power of art: hence we speak of a 
show of wild beasts; an exhihiiion of 
paiutiii«rs; and a theatrical representa¬ 
tion, The conjuror makes a show of 
his tricks at a fair to the wonder of the 
trazinj? multitude ; tlie artist makes an 
exhibition of his work^; rejwesen tat ions 
of men and manners are given on the 
ntage. 

Chairm’d with the \iontlers of the sAotr, 

On ev’ry bi<U*, above, heiu%v. 

She now (if itiis or that inqiiirt'S. 

VVhat least was uiulerstuoii admires. fiav. 

Copley’s picture of I^rd Chutlium's <leat)i is an 
exhibition of itself. liEATTiK. 

ThertMirc many viitues which in their own nnturo 
aie inuapabie ufaiij outward lejiraentation. 

A Dinsonr. 

Shows^ exhibitions, and representa¬ 
tions are prese ited hy some one to the 
view of other^; sights and spectacles 
present themsehes to view. Sight, like 
show, is a vulgar term; and sf)ectacle 
the nobler term. Whatever la to lie 
seen to excite notice is a sight, in which 
general ^eose it would comprehend 
every show, but in its particular sense it 
includes only that which casually offers 
itself to view: a spectacle, on the con¬ 
trary, is that species of sight which has 
something in it to interest either the 
heart or the head of the observer: pro¬ 
cessions, reviews, sports, and the like, 
are sights: hut battles, bull-fights, or 
public games of any desciiption, are 
spectacles, which interest, but shock the 
feelings. 

Tbeir vaiiuus arms afford a plcastug stght 

Dbypkn. 

TJu? wcujy Unions, whose warr.iblc youth 
Was by M.txirnilian lately lodd away, 

Were to those pagans made an open pray. 

And daily sjuiclacie ol sad decay. Sfrnseh. 


SHOW, OUTSIDK, APPKARA>CE, 
SP.\IIW.ANCl-:. 

Where there i* SHOW (/’. To show) 
there mu.''t he OUTSIDK and AP- 
PEAliA^-CE; hut there niu) he the 
hi.st witijout liie former. The term show 
alwu}s denotes an action, and refers to 
some person or thing as agent; but the 
outside may be merely the passive <jua- 
lity of some thing. We sjieak, theiefore, 
of a thing as mere shtrtx, to signify that 
what is shown is all that exists; and in 
this sense it may be termed mere out- 
sidf‘, as consisting onl^ of what is on the 
outside. In describing a house, how¬ 
ever, we speak of its outside, and not of 
its show; as also of the outside of a 
book, and not of the show. Ajpearanes 


deno'cs an action as well as show; but 
the former is the act of an unconscious 
agent, the latter of one that is consciuiKs 
and voluntary : the appearance presents 
itself to the viev.”; the show is purposely 
presented to view. A person makes a 
show so as to lie seen by others; his 
appearance is that wliich shows itself in 
him. To look only to show, or to be 
concerned for show only, signifies to he 
concerned for that only which will attract 
notice; to look only to the outside sig¬ 
nifies tube concerned only for that which 
may be seen in a thing, to thedisregaid 
of that which is not seen: to look only 
to upj)earances signifies the same as the 
former, except that outside is said in the 
proper sense of that which literally 
strikes the e> e; but ajtpearances extend 
to a man's conduct, and whatever may 
affect his reputation. 

You'll fitid the (nendtihip of the world is ihow, 

Merc uutw.ird kAvio. Savaoe. 

The greater part of men behold notliing more than 
the rutaiiuu ol humuu affairs. This is only the out 
stdc ol things. Hlaik. 

Every accusation against |M*rsoii8 of rank was 
heaid with pleasure (by James 1. of ScotlamI), 
E^ery aj)peartmcc ol guilt was examitted with ngom. 

lion Kisoir. 

SEMBLANCE or seeming (i>. To 
seem) always conveys the idea of an 
unreal appearunce, or at least is con¬ 
trasted with that wlucli is real; he who 
only wears the semblance of friendship 
would be ill deserving the confidence of 
a friend. 

But man, the wiUlua beast of piey, 

W'ears fiieudship's umbtanco to betray. Moubi-. 

SHOW, PARADP, OSTENTATION. 

These terms are synonymous when 
they imply abstract actions: SHOW is 
here, as in the preceding article, taken 
in the vulgar .sense ; OSTENTATION 
and PARADE include the idea of 
something particular. Show consists 
simply in letting that he seen which a 
person might if he | leased keep out of 
view; parade, is a studious effort to 
show, it lb that which serves to attract 
notice: in this manner a person may 
make a sh< w of hi» equipage or furniture, 
who sets it out to l>e seen ; he makes a 
of his wealth if he sets it forth 
with any artifice or formality so as to 
make it more striking. Ostentation is, 
like parade, a studied show, but it refers 
rather to the intention of the person 
than to the method by which the show 
is made. Show and parade may, there- 



SHOWY. 


SICK. 
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fore, according to the circumstances, 
serve the purpose of ostentation. A 
person makes a show of his liberality, 
or a panade of his gifts, and thus ho 
gratifies his ostentation. 

*Ti 8 not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 

Nor cuHtomary Buits of Biiloniii t>lauk. 

Nor the dejected 'hariour of the viBuge, 

Ti>;'et)irr with all rorniB, modes, sftows of grief. 

That can denote me truly sad. Shakspeare. 

He rich, but of your wealth make no parade. 

Swift. 

Hifi charity to those in v> mit, and bounty to learned 
moil was extruurdtuurx, but without ontentnhon 

HUKNfcT. 

When taken in reference to things, 
I lie s/ioiD is opposed to the reality ; it is 
that which shows itself: xhc parade and. 
ostentation is that which is ceremonious 
and artificial: the former in respect to 
what strikes the eye, and the latter in 
rosjiecl to what strikes the mind. 

fir at ill till msclTCB, 

Thoy smile Biipciiur ofi'xlornal tfutw. .Sosirbviu.e. 

It W.IH not in the mere parade^ of ro>nItN that the 
Mexican )totentaU‘ii exIiiluU'd tlfeir power. 

KllBrRT^OK. 

WcarediA/led wiili the splendour of titlog, the 
( 0 ‘in‘oNon ot luaiiiing, and the noiiie ot xictoiioa 

Si'ECTAIOR. 


SHOWY, G.VUDV, O \Y. 

SHOWY, having or being full of 
v/tnw (i\ 67toM% outside), is mostly an 
epithet of dispraise; that winch is shotry 
lias seldom any thing to deserve notice 
hetond that which catches the c}c: 
GAUDY, from the Latin gaudeo to 
rejmee, signifies litenilly full of joy; 
and IS applied figurativcl} to the exterior 
of ohJecU, hut with the annexed bad 
idea of hemg striking to an excess: 
GAY, on the contrary, which is only a 
contraction of gaudy, is used in the 
same sense as an epithet of praise. 
Some things may be showy, and in their 
nature properly so; thus the tail of u 
peacock is showy: artificial objects may 
likewise be showy, but they will not be 
pit‘filled by persons of taste: that which 
is gaudy is always artificial, and is 
always chosen by the vain, the vulgar, 
and the ignorant; a maid-servant will 
licdizen herself with ^uzM/^-coloured 
ribbons That which is gay is either 
nature itself, or nature imitated in the 
best manner: spring is a gay season, 
and lloaers are its gayest accompani¬ 
ments. 

Mpii of warm im.iijiiiHtioiiii iu'rIucI aulid and Mib- 
st.ititial hajipiuebB tor wliut ih thittvtf uud t.uperfl< lal 

Apoi'-un. 


The goody, liabbling. and remorsefut day 

Ih crept into the boaom of the sea. Shaksfeabk. 

Jocund day 

Upon the mountain tops bUh gaily dress’d. 

Shaksfeare 


SICK, SICKLY, DISEASED, MORBID. 

SICK denotes a partial state, SICK¬ 
LY a permanent state, of the body, a 
proneness to be sick: he who is sick 
maybe made well; but he who is sickty 
is seldom really well: all persons are 
liable to he sirk, though few have the 
misfortune to be sickly : a person may 
be sick from the effect of cold, violent 
exercise, and the like: but he is sickly 
only from constitution. 

For aiiglit I s«*f*, they ari» a>j oV'i ihat stirfeit with 
tou much, as they that staue with iiothini'. 

Shaksfeare. 

Both Homer and Virgil were of a very delicate 
anil Bicklif con-titulion. " albii. 

Sickly expresses a permanent state 
of indisposition unless otherwise quali¬ 
fied; but DISEASED expresses a 
violent state of derangement without 
sjHJcifymg its duration ; it may he for a 
time only, or for a perm alien c\ : the 
j)erson, or his constitution, is sickly; 
the person, or liis frame, or particular 
parts, as his lungs, his inside, his brain 
and the like, ma\ be diseased. 

Would Wk> know what h>'al.h and ptst* arc worth, 
let IIS usk one that is «« kJy <iud in pain, and we have 
the price. Gukw. 

They should choose siK'h places ns txcre open to 
tiitt favourahle .ispccls .md in(lu< nee of the Iumvciib, 
where there was a well lenipeied soil, clear air, pure 
springs of water, that (/i.w«x(d per'ous coinint: Irom 
uiiheallhy pi.iees might obt.iiii leeoxery. Bates. 

Sick, sir/dy, aiul diseased may all be 
used inn moral application : MORBID 
is Used in no other, except in a ii*ehnical 
sense. Sick denotes a partial state, as 
before, namely, a slate of disgust, and 
is always associated with the object of 
the sickness; we are sick of turbulent 
enjoyments, and seek for tranquillity: 
sickly aiul morbid are a]'plied to the 
habitual stale of ilie te-lings or charac¬ 
ter; a .s 7£-A7//sentimentality, a morbid 
sensihiliiy: diseased is applied in ge¬ 
neral to individuals or comuiumties, to 
persons or to things; a person s mind 
IS in a diseased state when it is under 
the influence of corrupt passions oi 
principles; societ) is in a diseased state 
when It IS o\ergrv.wu with wealth and 
luxury. 

IK wub not so $u'k of his master as (ifhts work. 

l/UvrUAMOK 

There .itlect.tliou with .i ./ iiiieu, 

shviw'k 111 het cheek the rubes of oigUtex u. I'ot h. 
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SIGN. 


SIGNIFICANT. 


Fora miiiil diseased witli vain longint^s after iin- 
alluinabluuih.intuges, no mi*dioinecan be prescribtul. 

JoHMiiUN. 

Whilst the distempers of a relaxed fibre progoosti* 
e.itcall the morM foret* of eon\nKioii in the lx»dy 
ot the stale, the steatliuess of the idiystci.ui is t)Vfr 
povieied by the ^el) aspect of the disease. ItOKKK. 


SICKM^S, JLl.MiSS, INDISPO¬ 
SITION. 

SICKNESS denotes the state of 
beinjj^ rs/cA' (t\ S/r/i): II.LNESS that 
of liem.iT ,// (r. KvU): INDISPOSI¬ 
TION that ot heiiv.: not well dis]X)sed. 
Sirkiivss deiioies the S'tate generally or 
partieularlN : iUnrss denotes it particu¬ 
larly : wt; spt'ak of as opposed 

to goixl healih ; in .v/r/f77c,s.v or in healtli: 
but of the ifJnrss t'f a particular person : 
when sicfiness is i>aul of the indiMdual. 
it designates a protracted state; a J)er^O!l 
may be said to l.ave much sickueMi in 
ins laiinl}. iUnvss denotes only a pur- 
licular or partial .'^H'kness: a per-on is 
said to ha\e luid an illness at thi'> or 
that time, in this or that j-laec, tor this 
or that period, litdis^msilinn is a ‘'liuht 
t/lfirss^ such an one as is cajiable of 
deranging him either in his enjoMiienis 
or in his business: colds are the ordi¬ 
nary cau.'es oi indis} osihon. 

Sihm\s iH a wirtof earthly old age; it teaches ua 
II uiilideni u m uur v at till) stale. I'UVK. 

Thin is the first letter that I have ventured U|H>n, 
^shieh will be wntteu, I fear, vanUnntihu<> , as 

Tull) s.i)s, Txuj’ii Iclteis were uUei hts ieco>ery 
fioui .III fOno*. A iTfcKut/Ky. 

It Is iiul, jou com eive, an indispontwn of Ixidy, 
but the mind’s disease. Fuai>. 


SKl>, SIGNAL. 

SIGN and SIGNAL are both de- 
ri\cd iroin the smUic souree (v. ALirk, 
f>lgii), and the latter is but a species of 
the former. The sign enables us it) 
lecogiiiae an object; it is therefore 
sometimes natural: signal serves to 
give vvanung; it is always arbitrary, 
idle movements which are visible m 
liie countenance are commonly the signs 
of what passes in the heart; tiie heat of 
ihe drum is the signal tor soldiers to 
lepair to their post. We converse with 
tliose who are present by signs; we 
make ourselves understood by Uicso 
who are at a distance by means of 
signals, 

rin* iiud that r.itifn*ii th*' will dniiir, 

Tb« t.iitbrul, tlx'd.uicvocabli: nyn. 

This BU.ils til\ Mut I’ovE, 

Then first the U«-mbliiig c.uth Ihv yigiud ga\.*, 

And flasbiug liica enlighieu all Ui« cuve tiuvuKM. 


SIGNAL, MKMOKABLE. 

SIGNAL signifies serving as a sign 
MEMORABLE signifies worthy to be 
renienihered. They both express the 
idea t»f evtraordimirj, or being distin¬ 
guished from e\ery other thing: whal- 
ever is signal deserves to be stamped 
on the mind, and to serve as a sign ot 
some propelty or eharactcristic ; what¬ 
ever is memorahlii impresses upon the 
iiiemori. and refuses to be forgotten: 
the lotmer apiihe-. to tht‘ moral eha- 
raelor; the hiiii r to e\enls and times: 
the Scriptures fuinish iis with maiiN 
signal instancex of God*-- Nengeance 
ae.iinst impemti iil sinners, as al.-o of 
hi-, favor towards those who ohi-y hi-, 
will: the Reformation is a incnnn-uhlr 
event in the annals of ecclesiu'-ncal 
hi.-itory. 

W <• lind, tn the Acts of the \|rii«.ile->. md "iilv im 
iiplioitiiioii to Chi i>li.>iMty lioin till' rii.it i-i' but 
hi'M’i.il Mtjniii iKcaMuilM m which llw) assrsii-d its 
III t te.icher». W " i i <.N 

rhnt siu h dvliMT.oii c- aie .u tu.ilU .illouii d. lliosc 
ihict 1 Mitiijdi's of I b.UM Iri tf. 1 v.in, ,iud 

K.tlaain, huthcieiill) dcmoiiiti.iU* .^o. iM 

TO SKiNAMZL, DISTINGCLSH. 

7o SIGN.\I-1ZK, or make one s sell 
a Mgn of ail)tiling, is a much .slnmger 
terra than siniplv to DIS'flNGUI.SH ; 
it is in the jiower of many to do the 
latter, hut few only hu\e tlu* {K>\ver of 
elieeting the former: the English liave 
always signalized themselves for I heir 
uncomiuerahle Nulor in hatile; there 
is no iialion that has not distinguish'd 
itself, at some peraxl or another, in 
war. 

'riie knight of l.:i M.inciiu gr:i%ely ns'ouiits to hl^ 
i'oriipauiuii the adveulureii b) which Viu ix to suptu 
hit liiiiixelf. JuH.NsiOiv. 

‘i he valued filo 
Indtnyutsitr'' the hwiTt, the slow, tl.e subtle. 

StlAKSV) AHk 

•significant, F.XPUKSSIN k. 

Thk SIGNIFICANT is that whi*’h 
serves as a sign; the KXPKKSSI\’E 
is that which speaks out or dee lares , 
the latter is therefore a stronger term 
than the former : a look is signijirani 
w hen it is made to express an idea that 
passes in the mind ; but it is expressive 
when It is made to ej^iress a Iwhiig 
of the whole nimd or iieart; looks ai-e 
but uecasioitally sif'/n/ii'diift but the 
eounteiiaiice may lie habitually expres' 
Hive. Signijirant is applied in uii in- 
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different sense, according to the nature 
of the thing signified ; but expressive 
is always up]i1i('d to that which is good : 
a si^nijiciint look may convey a very 
had idea; but an expressive counte¬ 
nance always expresses good feeling. 

I powld not help m\inf» my fneiitl the meichAiit a 
signt/irant look iiiam tluH uccaiiioa. CuMiietd.ANO 

Tliroiik'h her exprenive eye# her soul disliuctl> spoke. 

LlTTl^kTON. 

The distinction between these words 
IS the same when applied to tiling- as 
to persons: a woid is sif^nifirant of 
whatever it is made to signify, hut a 
w<»rd IS exprf'SnStre according to tho 
force with which it convevs an idea. 
'I'lie term si^mfirattt, iii tliis case, simply 
explains the nature; hut tlie epiinel 
erprrw'tve characterizes it as -on e- 
thing good : technical terms are xifj^ni- 
lirunt onl\ of the precise ideas winch 
h» long to the art . m >-1 languages ha\e 
some terms whi< h are peculiarly ex- 
presMve, and consequently adapted lor 
poetry. 

hft> ii. roll <>{ th)<« knot of »w;n Jtcnnt 
prossioiiH, l)j kii'Mkiu^, N-ckou u;,'. tjowi.uit;, .dmI 

(HlltltO);' lit). PMl 

Tlo* M.vil.itii, pirnpul.irlj w ii it w«« i all 

till’plain Kn.lt.h, in a V4>iv cuptuity <tM>l p ptr^sne 
l«ut;ii.i^a Km'iiakdson. 

SKJ.MFIC.^TIO.N, MKANINO, I.MPOKT, 
.sK.NSK. 

Thk signification (r. To c.r- 
press) is that which i- -ignified to an> 
titlmr: the MlilANINli is tliil which 
till* person lucuas to express : ili " latter 
Word, therefore, is properly used in con¬ 
nexion with the person meaning. 

^ In- p(Misi-.i«. Ml iliiv th.ii n ia .1 i.iUt* sufh>'na~ 

.' (ni Miusi ai.; ) .uni \wiunl<ir,i> SviUrH. 

\\ llfll Imjalni lltT cxpi'l taliuil I hit UJMUt ll*T 
tfli nii>\ 1 ,MII piMil'IVI- il MliUlpIl flulltl I'l llls.ip- 
pnili'r.aMli - I'll'.nl OMT lu’l f.uw, JnllN'MiN 

The st^nijicdtian t)f a word is that 
wimh ii Is made to siguift, and the 
ntfUfium; is tiiat which it is meant to 
expre-s. in this sense, therefore, we 
lua) indifierently say the proper, im¬ 
proper, metaphorical, general, iiic,, ,?f^- 
nijiration or meaning of words ; hut, in 
reference to individuahs, meaning is 
imtre proper than signification^ as to 
convey a meaning, to attach a meaning 
to a word, and not to convo) or attach 
a significaiian. 

It wa» M‘ry Id dudicati* Ihfir i 

iumtnir .ainl haii;' it in llimr U'inplod, but the l.-os* 
dnnioniauH uitp ImtinbUMi tliiH cuHtoiii. wlitcli pi> 
h.kpn may be l)>e meanmy ul' Cifomeuea’ reulv 


On the other hand, it is more appro¬ 
priate to say a literal signification than 
a literal meaning. 

Ttie iiii0 of the wiutl minister is down U* 

tin* liternl signijirnhon of it, a aeivatit: fur now to 
serve luitl to minmtfr, wfrvile and miin teri-il, uro 
terriiH eipiiTaleiit. South. 

There is also this further distinction 
between signifff and meart^ that tho 
latter is applied in its proper sense to 
things as W'ell as words. 

What meant tliU slioutiug ^ Ha\K ’^vkahk 

IMPOIl'r. from im or in nud porfo 
lit carry, -igmfi ing that winch is carried 
or conv< \ed to the understanding, is 
most allieil lo signi/irafiDfi, inasmueii 
as It is applied to single words. The 
st^^ui/iratifm may im hide the wliole or 
any part of wlmt is uuderstuotl hy a 
word; the im}>ort ts the whole that is 
comprehended under a word. The sig- 
nifiration of words may bo learnt l)\ 
definition, hut their lull itnpari cun 
he collected oiilv fimm examples. 

To dra'% III nr to t* xl u» .m i*X}>r<»H>it*ii of I'V’il 
ami tio-(I'nuu*. iii.ai >. 

SKNSK (r. h'rrJin.:), .siginrving tlut 
winch is peiccivcd '>\ the senses, 's 
most nearly allied t » ihe woid }neafiing, 
inastmieh as the) hotli leferlutho mind 
of tht* indit idual: l». t tlie st'/tse being 
that wlneii Ks rational and con-isienl 
with sense, i.s that which is taken or 
admitted abstracted!). 

S.itiUi, in lotnp'.ni,' o r l. vril,'op.M.iioi! t''„* wnnl 

•* stone” fiom Its mot ipliori' il •> t'tuoni In i li.m^'i* 
tin* ««!*»■ OI till* pMUll'O .lUil plniuutl' lllh ii\MI till 
lu mils .lltc tlllnU> JuM-s. 

I« Is no li.iril m.ittpr for wuty nn*ii In pul jn’rit-rsp 
trusts uu Scrij lure lo l.ivoui ihe.i lu'ieti. ,il ilm- 
trines .siOKUiCK. 

TO SIGNIFY, IMPLY. 

SIGNIFY, r. To nxpre^s. IMPLY, 

from the Liiin irnpheo to f>ld in, sig¬ 
nifies to fold or iinidNc an iih a in any 
oh.p'cl. 

Tliesc terms may he em; hned either 
as respects actions or word.s. Jn the 
first case signi/tj is the act of the per¬ 
son making known h) means of a sign, 
as we signify onr Ujtprohation hy a look ; 
imp/y murks the value or force of the 
art ion; our assent is implied in our 
silence. VVht n applied to words or 
ni.irks, sigh {'it, denotes the positne and 
f.siahhshed act of the thing; imply is 
Its relative act; a word signifies what 
twer It is made literall) to stand for; it 
implies that which it stands for figma- 
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lively or morally. Tlie term house signi- 
fiEft that which is constructed for a dwell 

the term residence implies some* 
tiling- su perior to a house. A cross, thus, 
+» signifies addition in arithmetic or 

algebra ; a long stroke, thus-, with 

a break in the text of a work, implies 
that the whole sentence is not com¬ 
pleted. It frequently happens that 
words which signify nothing particular 
in themselves, may be made to imply a 
great deal by the tone, the manner, 
and the connexion. 

Wtinls signift/ not ami |irinianly 

tliiiii's but thu a>uceptiun!i of tliu niiim 

roiiciTtiin^' South. 

riiMsiire implies a pn>|)ortion and ai.'repment to 
tht> ii<is|»4;cliTe states and voiulitions of men. South. 

TO SIGNIFY, AVAIL. 

SIGNIFY (v. To signify) is here 
etiiployed with regard to events of life, 
a nd their relative importance. A V AIL 
( t). To avail) is never used otherwise. 
That which a thing signifies is what it 
contains ; if it sigfiifies nothing, it con¬ 
tains nothing, and is worth notliing; if 
it signifies much, it contains much, or 
IS worth much. That which avails 
produces; if it avails nothing it pro¬ 
duces nothing, is of no use; if it avails 
much, it pr^uces or is worth much. 
We consider the end as to its significa¬ 
tion^ and the means as to their avail. 
Although it is of little or no significa¬ 
tion to a man what becomes of his re¬ 
mains, yet no one can be reconciled to 
the idea of lca\ing them to be exposed 
to contempt; words are but too often of 
little avail to curb the unruly wills of 
children. 

As fur wonders, what signijieth telling us of them? 

CUUBKKI.AKO 

W'hut amil a parcel of statutes against gaming, 
\»heii they who make them conspire together fur tiie 
iiit'ruction of tliem ? Cumusklanp. 

SILENCE, TACITURNITY. 

Ihe Latins have the two verbs sileo 
and taceo : the former of which is inter¬ 
preted by some to signify to cease to 
speak; and the latter not to begin to 
speak • others maintain the direct con¬ 
trary. According to the present use of 
the words, SILENCE expresses less 
than TACITURNITY: theW/en/man 
seldom speaks, the taciturn man will 
not speak at all. The Latins de.sig- 
natod the most profound silence by the 
epithet of taciturna silentia. 


Taciturnity is always of some du¬ 
ration, arising either from necessity or 
from a particular frame of mind. 

Pytlrngoruf enjoined hie icholars an absoiuh' si¬ 
lence for u long noviciate. 1 am far from approving 
such a taciturnitf/f but 1 highly approve the end and 
intent of P} thagoraa* iujunctiou. 

Eari. or Chatham. 

I liBve talked more already tlian 1 have formerly 
done in three visits. You reniemlMM* my taciturniti/, 
never to be forgotten by those wlio knew me. 

COWPER. 

Silence always supposes something 
occasional that is adopted to suit the 
convenience of the party. 

Silence is tl»o perfeetest herald of joy: 

I were but little linppy, if 1 could siiy liow much 

SlfAKBPEAKE. 


SILENT, TACIT. 

SILENT {V. Silence) characterizes 
either the person or the thing: a person 
is silent as opposed to one that talks; a 
place is silent as opposed to one that 
is noisy. TACIT (r. Silence) cha¬ 
racterizes only the act of the person ; u 
person gives a tacit consent, or there 
was a tacit agreement between the 
parties. 

Tlie people Udichl the violence of their cotidiicl hi 
silent tright, iiilernally dmapproviiig, yet not daruig 
to avow tlieir detestation. Goi.osmith. 

In elective governments there is a tacit covrniiiit, 
that the king of their own making shall make his 
makers princes. L*Khtranoe. 


SILENT, DUMB, MUTE, SPEECHLK.sS. 

Not speaking is the common idea in¬ 
cluded in the signification of these 
terms, which differ either in the cause 
or the circumstance: SILENT (v. 
Silence) is altogether an indefinite and 
general term, expressing little more 
than the common idea. We may be 
silent because we will not speak, or we 
may be because we cannot speak : 
but in distinction from the other terms 
it is always employed in the former 
case. DU MB, from the German dumm 
stupid or idiotic, denotes a physical in- 
ca|)acity to speak: hence persons are 
said to be born dumb; they may like¬ 
wise be dumb from temporary physical 
causes, as from grief, shame, and the 
like, a person may be struck dumb. 
MUTE, in Latin mutus, Greek pvrroc, 
from fivw to shut, signifies a shut mouth, 
a temporary disability to speak from 
arbitrary and incidental causes: hence 
the office of mules, or of persons who 
engage not to bjicak for a certain time ; 
and, in like manner, persons are said to 
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ho mute who dare not give utterance to 
their tlioughts. 

But bmitliing rage, n*w>lv’d and ■kill’d 
By mutual aid to Ax a doubtful Aeld, 

Hwift murcU the Greeks Pope. 

Tlie truth of it is, half the great talkers in the 
nation wouid be struck dvmb wertt this fountain of 
discourse (party lies} dried up. Addison. 

Long tn«#e lie stood, and, leaning on his staff. 

Ills wonder witness’d with an idiot lauglu Drtdxit. 

SPEECHLESS, or void of speech, 
denotes a physical incapacity to speak 
from incidental causes ; as when a per¬ 
son fails down speechless in an apo¬ 
plectic fit, or in consequence of a violent 
contusion. 

But who can paint the lover ns ho stoful, 

Piem'd by severe amazement, liiitiiig life. 

Speechless, and Ax d in all the death ul Moe ? 

Thomson. 

The terms silent, mute, and duml) are 
also applied to things as well as persons, 
the two former in the sense of not 
sending forth a sound ; as the silent 
grove, a mute tongue, or u mute letter : 
dumb, in the sense of being without 
words; as dumb show. 

AikI just befim* tlie coiillnei oi’ the woo<l. 

The gli iiiig L«'tliu ieuilb her stlent lluud Dxyden. 

'Tis Iihieniiig (ear and dumb amuzemeiit uit. 

Thomson. 

Mu*e was his tongue, and uprigtit htood liis hair. 

Duyden. 

SIMILK, similitude, COMPARISON. 

SIMILE and SIMILITUDE are 
bolli drawn from the Latin similts like: 
the funner signifying the thing that is 
!ihe ; the latter either the thing that is 
like, or the rpiality of being like: in the 
former sense only it is to be compared 
with simile, when employed as a figure 
of spet'ch or thought; everything is a 
simile which associates objects together 
on account of any real or supposed like¬ 
ness between them ; but a similitude 
.•signifies a prolonged or continued simile, 
Tlie latter may bo expressed in a few 
words, us when ve say the god-like 
Achilles; but the former enters into 
minute circumstances of COMPA¬ 
RISON, as when Homer compares any 
of his licrocs fighting and defending 
themselves against multitudes to liotj.s 
who ai-e attacked by dogs and men. 
Every simile is more or less a emn- 
parison, but every comparison is not a 
simile : the latter compares things only 
us fur as they are alike; but too former 
extends to those things which are dif¬ 
ferent* in this manner, there may be a 


cempanson between large things and 
small, although there can be no goo* 
simile. 

Then* are olno several noble similes and allunioiis 
in the ftrut book of Paradise Lost. Addison 

Such as have a natural bent to aolitiide (to carry 
on the former similitude') are like waters which may 
)m* forced into fountains. Pope. 

Your image of wurshipning once a year iu a cer¬ 
tain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a cwnpa- 
rtsun and simtle non est idem. Johnson. 


SIMPLE, SINGLE, SINGULAR. 

SIMPLE, in Latin simplex or sine 
plied without a fold, is opposed to the 
complex, which has many folds, or to the 
compound, which has several parts in- 
\ohed or connected with each other. 
SINGLE and SINGULAR (v. One) 
are opposed, one to double, and the 
other to multifarious. We may speak 
of a circumstance as independent 

of anything; of a single instance or cir¬ 
cumstance as unaccompanied by any 
other; and a singular instance as one 
that randy has its like. In the moral 
application to the person, simplicity, as 
far as it is opposed to duplicity in the 
heart, can never heexce^sl^e : but when 
it lies in the head, so that i( cannot 
penetrate the folds and doublings of 
other persons, it is a fault. Singleness 
of heart and intention is that species of 
simplicity which is altogether to be 
admired: singularity may be either 
good or bad according to circumstances; 
to be singular in virtue is to be truly 
good; but to be singular in manner is 
affectation, which is at variance wiih 
genuine simplicity, if not directly op¬ 
posed to it. 

Nothing cxlraucous must cU*.i\e U» iho oyi* iii tlio 
act of sreiiig; lU liaro uliject niu>t U- as luikod a» 
truth, as simple aud uimiixvd as siucenty. SuCth 

Mankind with other animats compiirp. 

Single, how wvuk and impotent tiiey are. Jenyns. 

Fri>m the union of the crowns to the Kcvulntion 
111 16 S 8 , Scotlaml was placed in a ]K>iitical sitiwition 
tiie most sintjuiiir and must unliapiiy. Kousktson. 


SIMPLE, SILLY, FOOLISH. 

The simple (v. Simple), when ap¬ 
plied to the understanding, implies such 
a contracted power as is incapable of 
combination; SILLY, which is but a 
variation of simple, and FOOLISH, 
i. e. like a fool, rise in sense upon the 
ibrnier, signifying either the perversion 
or the total deficiency of understanding ; 
the behaviour of a person may be si/l^ 
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who from any excess of feeling loses 
Ins sense ()f projn'it'ty ; the conduct of a 
person will be foohah who has not 
judgment to direct himself. Country 
people may be simple owing to their 
want of knowledge; children will be 
.v///// in company if they have too much 
liberty given to tliem; there are some 
jiersons who never acquire wisdom 
enough to prevent them from com- 
ii]iumgybo//.s/t errors. 

,\iui h.iU the stniftlc niitivea 
Oliseiv'd hit) s.iije advice, 

'J’hiMr wealth auil lame some years ago 

Mad reueliM e the skins. SwiTT. 

I'u.i gods a Ai//y woiii.in have undone. DnynfN. 

Viigil jU'tU thought it a foolish flguie for a 
gr.ive man to be overtaken bj deatli, wiiile he was 
weighing the cadence of words aud measuiing verses 

.SIMUI.ATION, DISSIMULATION. 

SIMULATION, from similisy is the 
making one’s self like what one is not; 
and DISSIMULATION, from dis 
similis unlike, is the making one’s self 
appear unlike what one really is. The 
liypocrite puts on the '^rmhlance of 
virtue to ivconimend him.'-elf to the 
virtuous; the dishiinldcv conceals his 
vices when he wants to gam the simple 
or ignorant to his side. 

Smiuliition Is a jui*teii(‘c ot w tiat i.s not and dw 

sotii'iitfioH Is .1 ('(.met >1 itiieiit <>i w h.ii TatM'K. 

Ilf woul i never si.tlei aiij iiein to dej-ait bom 
him wiUi an oiiinioii that lie was lachoed to gratily 
liim, when in truth lie w.is not holding that dtssmu- 
latwn U) be the worst sort ot lying. Clakkndon. 

SINCKKK, HONEST, TRUE, PLAIN. 

SINCERE {V. Candid) is here the 
most comprehensive lerm : HONEST 
(v. Honesty)^ TRUE, and PLAIN (<?. 
Even) are but inodes of sincerity. 

Sincerity is a fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of the person; honesty is hut a 
part of sinceritv, it deiioie.s simply the 
absence of intentional or IraiKlnlciit 
concealment; we look for a sincere 
friend to ttdl us everything; we look for 
an honest companion who W'ill speak 
without disguise; truth is a charac¬ 
teristic of sincentyy for a sincere friend 
is a true I'riend; but sincerity is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, only a mode of truth. 
Sincere and honest are personal cha¬ 
racteristics ; true is a characteristic of 
the thing, as a sincere man, an honest 
confession, a true statement. 

The more sincere you arc, the belter it will faro 
with you at the great tlay of account. In the mean 
time us leave to b© sim ere too, lu condemning 
bearUly what we disapprove. WATtutAjin. 


He never apfdies to the pnMrionn or prejudices of 
his audience: when they iiHten with altenliou and 
honest minds he never tails of carrying liis point. 

Aodisov 

Pear not my trutki the moral of my wU 

Is plain and true. Shakspkark. 

A sincere man must needs be plaiuy 
because plainness consists in an iin- 
varnislied style; and the sincere man 
will always adopt that mode of speech 
which cxprc'sses ins sentiments iiukst 
truly ; but a person may be occasionally 
plain in his speech who is not so iioiii 
sincerity. The plaiUy whether it re¬ 
spects the language or the conduct, is 
that which is divested of everything ex¬ 
traneous or artificial, and so X\xx pfain- 
ness is an auxiliary to trnthy by en 
abling the truth to be better seen. 

IWtical ornaments destroy th.it cli.iiartcr ot truth 
.■\ud jilainniss which ought to rliariiclcn/e h|..tor>. 

K S \ M>l I)s. 

SITILVTION, CONDniON, STATE, 

PRI-DICAMLNT, PLlfiHT, CASE. 

SITUATION {V. TWlissuidge. 
nerall) of objects as they respect ethers; 
CONDITION (v. Condtti(>ri), as they 
respect Iheiiihelves: our sttnafion con¬ 
sists of those external < irciinisi.tnces in 
respect of property, honor, liheitv, and 
the like, whieli atVect our st.mtlmg in 
society geiier.illy. Whatever affects our 
person immediately is our condition .• a 
person who is unable to jiay a sum of 
money to save himself frein a ptison ih 
in a had situation: a traveller who is, 
left in a ditch robbed and wounded is 
m a bad condition. 

The mall whu h.is a character of hm own is link 
changed by vaiyiug his sttuafion. M,<o Miovtaovc. 

It is indeed not easy to prebcrtbe a Huccessfiil man* 
uer of appiouch to the dislrebsed ur ii.-cesMtuus, 
wliose nmdtfion subjects eveij kind of hehavionr 
equally to miscarriage. JouksuN. 

Situation and coxidition are said of 
that which is contingent and change¬ 
able, the latter still more so than the 
Ibriiicr; STATE, from sto. signifying 
that position in which one stands, is 
said of that which is comparatively 
stable or established. A tradesman is 
in a good situation who is in the w ay of 
carrying on a good trade: his affairs are 
in a good state if he is enabled to 
answer every demand and to keep up 
his credit. Hence it is that we speak 
of the state of health, and the state of 
the mind, not the situation or con- 
ditiony because the body and mind are 
considered as to their general frame. 
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and not as to any relative or particular 
circumstances; so likewise a state of 
infancy, a state of j?uilt, a state of inno¬ 
cence, and the like; but not either a 
situation or a condition. 

Your iUtuttvni is an (wH one; tlia ducltoss is your 
It (‘usurer, and Mr. Pope tells int* jou uro ihedukc'H. 

.Swirr. 

P.iticiice itM-lf is oni* vutiie by which we are pre- 
piir(‘d lur that stale iu whiuli umI sliall be no inure. 

Johnson. 

When speaking? of bodies there is tlie 
same dl^5tlIlction in the terms as m re¬ 
gard to individuals. An army may be 
either in a sHuatinn, a condition, or a 
state. An army tliat is on service may 
Ikj in a critical situation, witli respect to 
tliecneni) and Us own comparative weak¬ 
ness ; It may lie in a deiilorable rondiitou 
if it stand in need of provisions and ne¬ 
cessaries : an army that is at home will 
Ik* in a {j^oud or {nu\ state, accordiiit? to the 
U '.^nlations of the cummander-in-chief. 
or a piince who is tlircalencd with in- 
v.'i'ion from loreiirn mieiine.s, ami v/ith a 
rciicllion from hi" sohjocts, we should 
not say that his ruuditton. hut his snu 
ut'ofi, was cnlic.'l. ' )f a princt*. ho\t- 
e er, who like Allre was oblitjed to ll\, 
and to seek sal'ets in di-euise and po- 
we should speak ol‘his haul eon- 
ditnni: the ^/uAMif i pnnee cannot be 
spoken ol‘, but tlie stale of bis atf.iirs 
ami oo\ernment ma\ : hence, likewise. 
.state nu\y witii most propriet) he sail of 
a nation; but situation .seldom, unli^'s 
111 respect to other nations, and ''ondi- 
ti<>n ne\er. On the otlur hand, w i.eii 
speaking of the poor, we siddom empli»y 
the term situation, hecau.se they aie 
seldom considered as a body in relation 
lo other bodies: we mostly speak of 
llieir condition as better or worse, uc- 
eording as the) ha\e more or less of 
the comforts of lile ; and of their state 
as regards their moral habits. 

Nu si'unlum i-iUild be niuru utl^u^ourable than 
‘li.it III whu-li It tU>i> ariii\) Iti.ind it'cll. 

tiuLUSMITIf. 

And uh 1 \ib.it iii.iii'h (omiitum cuu lu* worse 
rii.in Ins wlioiti pli’iily iil:ir>es. and bles^iugs curoe? 
Tin* bivjjars hut u cfiiiimon I'.it- deploie, 

Tlie iich |>o<»r III.in s einpluitieiiUy poor. CoWLET. 

Ki'l.tle wlwit i.atinm was; 

Deel.tie the pa.sl and piewiit state of tlnu;;8. 

Dhtden. 

These terms may likewise be applied 
to inanimate objects; and, upon ibc 
same grounds, a liouse is in a goml situ- 
Lition us rcs][)ects the surrounding ob¬ 
jects ; it is in a good or bad condition as 


respects the painting, and exteiior al¬ 
together ; it is in a bad state as respects 
the beams, plaster, rotif, and interior 
structure altogether. The hand of' a 
watch is in a different situation every 
hour; the watch itself may be in a had 
condition if the wheels are clogged 
with dirt; but in a good state if the 
works are altogether sound and fit for 
service. 

W« liavf l>etMi admiring tin* wonderful strength Oi' 
tlii.<i place Imth by na'lire and ait; it is aertaiuly tho 
h.ippii‘»i gitua'iun that can be imagitu-d. Ilin miNti. 

Six of tin* hoiisea of her aiiee'.tois were in luins. 
The ehiirch of '“ikiptoti, in consequence of the da¬ 
mage It li.ul sii-t.iined duiiiig tlio siege of the cantle. 
was in Jilliu Ix-tter camlttiun. Whijakir. 

There aie many remains of aiiti({inty in iIiih cii>, 
indeed most ul them aie in a \eiy liiinoiis stiCe 

llBVJJONi. 

Situation and condition are either 
permanent or temporary. The PRE- 
DICAMENT, from the Latin predieo 
to assert or declare, signilies the coin- 
niittmg one’s self by an assertion ; and, 
when applieil to ci:ciimstaiiees, it ex¬ 
presses :i temporary embarrassed sitU' 
ation oecasiom d by an act i l’one'.s own: 
hence w’c always speak orbimginiz our- 
seUesinto a jiredirame/tt. PLIGHT, 
coiitraeted fr >in lie* Latin jdicutus, 
p.irficipie of//'/ -o I'l fold, .sgiiilies any 
eircuiiistance m winch one is ihsagn e-^ 
ably entangled; and C.VSE (v. 
Mgnifie.s anything winch may itef'al us, 
or into which we fall, mostly, though 
not necessarily, contrary to our incliua- 
tioa. Tliose two latter terms, llierefore, 
ilenote a species of temporary condition. 
for they b>»th express tliat which iiap- 
pens to the object itself, withmit refer¬ 
ence to any other. A person is in an 
uupleusunt situation who is sliut up m 
a stage coach with disagreeable com¬ 
pany. He is ill an awkward predica¬ 
ment wliiMi m atiemptmg to please one 
friend he displeases aiiollier. He may bo 
in a wretched plight it he is o\erturned 
in a stage at night, and at a distance 
from any huhil’iiion. He will be in 
evil case if lie i.s compelled to put up 
with a spare and poor diet. 

Satan beheld \\w\r plight. 

And *A) Ins mates tiiiis in derision c<ilrd. Milton 

'file ojTeniler’.i life lu*s in tin* mercy 
Of tlie duke only, 'gainst all other Tuico, 
lu which pre lieameni 1 say thou stand’st, 

Shakhpkakk. 

Our rase in like timt of a. traveller uiK>u Um Alpt. 
who ahould fancy th it the top of the next hill muat 
end ids jo(trnc\, liecatise it ter uiqatea his prospect 
s Addison 
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SIZE, MAGNITUDE, GREATNESS, 
BULK 

SIZE, from the Latin cisus and ca*do 
to cut, signifying that which is cut or 
framed according to a certain propor¬ 
tion, is a general term including all 
manner of dimension or measurement; 
MAGNITUDE, from the Latin mag- 
nitudo, answering literally to the Eng 
lish word GREATNESS, is employed 
in science or in an abstract sense to 
denote some specific measurement; 
greatness is an unscientific term ap¬ 
plied in the same sense to objects in 
general: size is indefinite, it never clia- 
racterizes anything either as large or 
small; but magnitude and greatness 
always suppose something great; and 
BULK (v. Bulky) denotes a consider¬ 
able degree of greatness: things which 
are diminutive in size will often have an 
extraordinary degree of beauty, or some 
other adventitious perfection to com¬ 
pensate the deficiency; astronomers 
have classed the stars according to their 
difieront magnitudes; greatness' lias 
been considered as one source of the 
sublime; bulk is that species of great¬ 
ness which destroys the syniiiietry, and 
consequently the beauty, of objects. 

Soon grows the pigmv to giguulic iixe. Dkyokm 
TJ iPii fiimiM 111#* moon 

(;Io1h><«c, and I'very /Magnitude of Mii.tov. 

Awe is tlie first BentlOK'Ut that rises in the mind 
at the view of Goti's greatnett. ISlaul 

Ills hug) bulk on se'.eu kigli volumes roir<l. 

llaTDKN. 

SKETCH, OUTLINES- 

A SKETCH may form a whole; 
OUTLINES are but a part: the sketch 
may comprehend tlie outlines^ and some 
of the particulars ; outlines^ as the term 
bespeaks, comprehend only the line on 
the exterior: the sketchy in drawing, 
may serve as a landscape, as it presents 
some of the features of a country; but 
the outlines serve only as bounding 
lines, within which the sketch may be 
formed. So in the moral application, we 
speak of the sketches of (xiuntries, cha¬ 
racters, manners, and the like, which 
serve as a description; but of the out¬ 
lines of a plan, of u work, a project, and 
the like, which serve as a basis on 
which the subordinate parts are to be 
formed; barbarous nations present us 
with rude sketches of nature ; an abridge- 
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ment is little more than the outlines of 
a larger work. 

In r«>w, to eliMM) thp whole, 

Tlie moral miwc lius shadow’d out a tkdrh 

l)f most our a i‘ukueBs iiet'ds believe or do. Yottko. 

This is the outline of the fable. Johnson. 

SKIN, HIDE, PEEL, RIND. 

SKIN, which is in German schin, 
Swedish skinn^ Danish skindf probabl) 
connected with the Greek aKtiroc, a tent 
or covering, is the term in most general 
use; it is applicable both to human cre;i- 
tures and to animals: HIDE, in Saxon 
hyd, German haut. Low German huth^ 
Latin cutis, from the same root us 
the Greek xivOtiv to hide, cover, is 
used onlv for the skins of large animals: 
we speak of the skins of birds or insects; 
but of the hides of oxen or horses and 
other animals, which are to be sepa¬ 
rated from the body and converted into 
leather. Skin is equally applied to the 
inanimate and the animate world: but 
PEEL, in German fell, &c., Latin 
pellis a skin, in Greek ^>iWog or (pXoioi 
bark, which is from fXnw lo burst or 
crack, because bark is euhily broken, 
and RIND, in all probability changed 
fmm round, signifying that which goes 
round and envelopes, belong only to in¬ 
animate objects: the skin is generally 
said of that which is interior, in dis¬ 
tinction from the exterior, which is 
the pee/.’ an orange has both its pee/ 
and Its thin skin underneath ; an apple, 
a pear, and the like, has a fm l. I’lie 
peel is a soft substaiiec on the outside; 
the find is generally interior, and of a 
harder substance: in regard to a sti<-k, 
we speak of its peel and its inner skin ; 
in regard to a tree we sjieak of its bark 
and its rind: hence, likewise, the term 
rind is applied to cheese, and other 
incrusted substances that envelope 
bodies. 

Tlif un ihint of ulTpruigs iiikvs his o»sp. 

And iiighti) \iMiuiis iii his sbiiiilMTN secs, Dkyio.n. 

Thp iMMly ts covtTod silh a hlruiig huh pxuctly r»‘- 
spinbiiiig ii>nlher. rKNNASr. 

On W igs of li.iwtliurn lip regal'd, 

On ]iip{iius’ riisspl peel. Cuvri^ua. 

Ah when the slock and grufied Iwig comluri'd. 

Shoot up the siimn and ae.ir u cotiiinoii rmU. 

AnmsuN 

SLACK, LOOSE. 

SLACK, in Saxon siaec. Low Ger¬ 
man slack, French /ache, Latin laxus. 



SLEEP. 


SLEEPY. 
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nut) I^OOSE, in Saxon laen, both from 
the Hebrew halatz to make free or loose^ 
differ more in application than in sense: 
they arc both opposed to that which is 
close bound; but dtu:k is said only of 
that which is lied, or that with which 
anything is tied; while loose is said of 
any substances, the parts of winch do 
not adhere closely : a rope '\ii slack in op¬ 
position to the tight rope, which is 
stretched to its full extent; and m ge¬ 
neral cords or strings are said to be 
slack which fail in the requisite degree 
of tigiitness; but they are said to be 
loose in an indefinite manner, without 
conveying any collateral idea: thus the 
string of an instrument is denominated 
slw'k rather tliaii loose; on the other 
hand, loose is said of many bodies to 
which the worU slack cannot be applied: 
a garnient is loose but not slack; the 
leg of a table is k ose^ but not slack. 

Tilt* Vfin ia the arm in that winch Aieta'iit eom- 
nionly au«i hu fjivee a particular cuutiuu iii 

this cMMi to rank.; a iliu'k cuinprceaiuu. fur fear uf pro- 
iJuciii){ u cuitviilmun AuuiriHMUT. 

W'ar wearied hath perform’d what war can do. 

And tu dtsurderd rage let Itnnt the reins. Mit.Tuir. 

In the moral application, that which 
admits of additional activity is denctm- 
nated slack; and that which fails in 
consistency and close adherence is 
loose: trade is slack, or a person’s zeal, 
&c., becomes slack ; but an engagement 
IS loose, and principles are louse. 

Nor Were it juet, would he resume that 
Th it sl(U'k de\oituu should his thiimler 'scuia*. 

\> AM.RR. 

Nor fear that he who sits so loots to life. 

Should too much khuu lie labours and lU btnfe 

nXMlIAM. 

TO SLANT, SLOPE. 

SLANT is probably a variation of 
lea/ll, and SLOPE of expre&^ive of 
a sideward movement or direction; they 
are the same in sense, but ditl'ereiit in 
application: slant is said of sinall IkmIics 
only ; slojje is said indifferently of all 
liodies, large and small: a book may be 
made to slanl by Iviiig in part on an¬ 
other book on a desk or a table ; but a 
piece of ground is said to slope. 

As Into the ctuiids, 

Justiiiig or push’d with wiiidii, rude iu their stuKk. 
Fire the tiaat iighluiiig. Milion. 

lU uplands sitiptng deck the muuiitnin's shle. 

UoLlHUIITir. 

TO SLEEP, SLUMHEK, DOZE, 
DIKmSE, NAP. 

SLEEP, m Sa.voti shepaut low Ger¬ 


man slapt German schlaf, is supposed 
to come from the low German slap or 
slack slack, because sleep denotes an 
entire relaxation of the physical frame. 
SLUMBER, in Saxon shmerany &c., 
is but an intensive verb of schlummern, 
which is a variation from the prec:eding 
slcepatit &c. DOZE, in low German 
dasen, in all probability comes from the 
same root as the Latin dormio to sleej). 
DROWSE is a variation of doze. 
NAP is ill all probability a variation uf 
n(tb and nod. 

Sleep is the general term, which de¬ 
signates in an indefinite manner that 
state of the body to which all animated 
beings are subject at certain seasons in 
the course of nature; to slumber is to 
sleep lightly and softly ; to doze is to 
incline to sieep, or to begin sleejjtfif^; 
to nap IS to sleep for a time: every one 
who IS not indisposed sleeps during the 
night; those w ho are accustomed to 
wake at a certain hour of the morning 
commonlj slumber only after that time; 
there are many who, though they cannot 
sleep in a carriage, will yet be obliged 
to doze if they travel m the night: in 
hot climates the middle of the day is 
commonly chosen for a nap. 

From c.irfleaMi«*s8 it hh.-xll fall into a slumber, .ind 
from a s^uw6tr il shall neltU* lulo a deep and long 
sitip. Sou Hi. 

There w'us no sleiping under hw roof; if he lia|)- 
|H‘Ued tu dote a little the jolly oobbler waked him. 

L’Lstranos. 

tie drowsed u|>ou hi» couch. Sooth. 

And see! delighted, ilowu he drops, secure 
Of sweet retreshinent. ease without HUnu\, 

A luscious uuuu-day mip. ^uknstuns. 

SLEEPY, DROWSY, LETllAUfUC. 

SLEEPY [V. To slee}i) expresses 
either a temporary or a peniuinent 
state: DROWSY, which comes fi*oiii 
the low German drusen. and is a varia¬ 
tion of doze iv. To sleep), expresses 
mostly a temporary state; LETHAR¬ 
GIC, iipm lethar^y^ m Latin lethargia^ 
Greek \tj0apyia. compounded of 
forgetfulness, and apyoeswilt, signif) mg 
a proneness to forgetfulness or sleep, 
describes a permanent or habitual state. 

S/eejn/, as a temporary slate, expresses 
also what is natural or seusoiiuhle; 
drowsiness expresses an inclination to 
sleep at unseasonable hours: it is na¬ 
tural to be sleepy at the hour when wo 
are accustomed*to retire to rest; ii is 
common to be drowsy when silting still 
aller dinner, Sleeinncss, as u iieruia- 



SMEAR. 


m SLOW. 


itile. It tn inftnnUy to whioh 
tomo pernont tn> Aubject oonstitutlon- 
tlly: mhoTfcif it t Utnetae with which 
people, other wine the mott wtkeful, may 
be ucoattonmlly attaeked. 


w%k'<l l»er enw, 

And. rldnff look a dhori wUrik Davaiiif. 

fhw0ff am I, and jral eaa rarely •leep. tioirtv. 


T‘»» UmjE Jofre lull**! a» ia tethtirmf cliarma. 

Hut ta |ieaU af thuiider calla U» arm*. f>ara(». 


TO Sl.M\ SMDI', CMDK. 

SLIP IS in German alifxin, Lai.n 
labor Xo slip, atul libo to pair. Grtck 
XfO^ofiat to jK)ur d ♦wn as waier (Uk-s, aiHl 
ll’.o llt‘bre.\ lu turn asith* SJ.IDK 

Is a vanati»>ii ul y/i;/, aiul of 

To alif) is an involiintan. and shd’ a 
xoluntary, muUon : llu»sc wiiojio on the 
ire in fear will slip ; bo}s shde on the 
ire by %\ay of amu''einrnl. To slip and 
slide are lateral movements of thr feet : 
but to f(lide is tlie inovcinrnL of tlir 
wiiole fiody, and just that easy motion 
which is made by slippifig, sh‘dtnf(^ 
flying:, or swiminmo; a person gfide$ 
along the surface of the ire when he 
slides; a >es&oi glides along througii 
the water. 

A skilful duticer willmnU, iind nukes a seem¬ 
ing stumble that }im nu) think intii in great <Uiiiger. 

llRtDLN. 

Thessmider bold, ami Sllienehu then guide. 

And dire ('UsHes down the cable ihde, Drmikx. 

And suaiy let the running >\uteis giile. IiKVDFN. 

In the moral and fitinrative applica¬ 
tion, a person slijis wiui romniils unin¬ 
tentional errors ; be ^slide'( into a course 
of life, who wittingly, and yet without 
difiiculty, falls into the practice and 
habits which are recommended; he 
through life if lie pursues his course 
smootlily and without interruption. 

K\cry one finds tlnit many of the ideas which he 
desired to retain have irretrie\ably tiipped away. 

JtUINSON. 

Nor could they ha\e sUd into those briiUsh immo 
ralities of life, had tliey du'j niaimred iflose fii .1 
practical uotiona and fhclates ot ri^-ht reason 

Sot’-i H. 

If one of mean aff.iiis 
May plod it in a week, why may nut 1 
Glide thither in a day ? Shaksi'eauk. 

SLOW, DILATOKY, TAKIlV, TK- 
DlOt’S. 

SLOW is doubtless connected with 
sloth and slide, which kind of motion 
when w^alUmg is ibr slowest and the la- 
^^est. DILATORY, from the Latin 


de/ero^ dilatus, lo defer, Kignides prone 
la defer, TARDY, from the Laiiu 
tardus^ ftigniflee literally slow. TE¬ 
DIOUS. from the Latin tmlium wruri 
iiess, aigniflch causing weariness. 

Slow is a general and umiualifu d 
teiTO applicable to the motion of un\ 
object, or to the motions and actions (It 
persons in particular, and to tlnur dis 
positions also; dilatory rclutc^ to liu* 
iltH|H>sition only of per.-ons : wc an* .////• 
Ill wliat we art» about: we an* (hluturif 
111 setting alxnit a tiling. Slar i.s .jji. 
phcil to corporeal or nuoital action' : 
person may be slow in walking, oi shur 
111 coiicening: /(in/// is applii'iifiU' t.i 
mental actions ; we arc ttirdy in i nr 
prov-ccdirigs or oui prngro* ; s\c arc 
tardy in inaking up acciMinis oi in ron- 
cluding a treat,We niii\ be sl<ar wuii 
propiici) or not, to our own incunc- 
nicncc or that ofoli.cis,- wbcii wo arc 
felo/is wc are alwais ."o im]iropoil\ 
“To be sl'itr and Mirc ’ is a >olg.u 
proverb, but agr attrnib: bv this wi 
d<» oursehes good, and iia onwnicncc no 
one : but he who is fei/ams is slow to 
the anno}unce of o be]*": a pioli\ wiitcr 
mustaiwuvs be tedious, toi he kc^•p^ the 
reader long in sn-pense bclore be coinc'- 
to tlie conclusion of a period. 

Tho po«i‘irs aliuie art* s/uui 
III puuishiug, uiui blumld not \%t‘ ronuiuble them r 

llKX M N 

A ddaiorif temper i» uulitfui .1 pl.uv ui iriut 

A kmImin 


Till* fcwainu and lardp lu'iil ln-ids (Mmt>, .uid 1 i^l 
Mi'iialc.i.s ; uetuith lauiliug miiiIcI m.i'.t hi.iiirN. 

Her oy mpiithisiiig Iomt lakes Imb htumi 
High on th' iipimiit'.it bank, uiid cciibcIi'ss -ui^' 

'riic ftdvjus lime away. ’i'ii«>mson. 


TO SMl.AU, DAUIL 

To SMEAR is literally to do ovoi 
with smear, in Savon smer, (ienmin 
srhmeer, in Greek pcooc a salvo. To 
DAUB, from do and nh, iiher over, sig 
nities literally to do o\cr wiili anything 
unseemly, or in an unsightly manner. 

ToA-mcar in the literal sense is applied 
to such substances as inu) be rubiuMi 
like grease over a body; if said ol 
grease itself it may be proper, as eoach- 
nien smear the eoiieli wiieels with tar or 
grea.se; but if said of anything el^e it 
IS an improper action, and tends to dis¬ 
figure, as cliildr ii Mocar tlicir liand.s 
willi ink, or smear their ebdlies with 
dirt. To smear \x\\i\ dauh are both iic 
lions which tend to diNiigure; but we 
smear by means of rubbing over; we 
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dnuh by nibbinjir, throwins!, or anv way 
cavernijif over: Uiuh a child smtuirM the 
witulow with hi8 finger, or he dauh^ the 
wall with dirt. 

Smear'd ai ihe wan ifith black Oori^oniHii blooii. 

The lury s|hhii 4 the SlyKtan fluoti. DariirN 

lle’a lioiioHt.tliutiKli daub'd with ihedu^tt of the miU 

CUHKI KOMAM 

By n figurative application, smear ia 
appluil to had writing or whatever ih 
M odeil or contumiiiated, and dauhiu had 
pamiiiig or to wliuU‘ver ib execiiUKl 
coarsely or clumsily : indifferent writers 
who VI ibh to t»xcel are fon<l of re-tou<diing 
their letters until they make their |>er- 
roriinuicc a sad Kinrar: had artists, wljo 
are iii|udicions in the use ol their pencil, 
load their painhiiirs with colour, and 
ctiiocit thcui into dtuhs. 

V\ti\ ti.el 1 UMi. with chAiH'iMf hainl, 

ii|i .1 «i rn> 

VVlnt, fiMvi tliuR, and mint »ilh iiifumy, 

I ini^'hl It.ivt* x.ud 11(1 par' <d it H riiinc. 

SHAKhI*> AU^ 

!II trutli the di'insiinicd nnthuu’ correct. itot)".ui( 
roiindcic . c.iptli.c ol t.ifcunn ll'*' l>oAcr of l*i\ '.cii n 
iintiilnMo .iiiii ihc ni.ijcRlN dt kiictlci'K hi it 

t\frlo .Kcd do);i;i« 1 am* nnu/MMi/ W ai coi t 

^MKI.Id M’KNT, ODOl^K, PKKFr.MM, 
Fit vtJKANri:. 

SMELL and melt are in all probahi- 
ht) eomieclod togetlier, because smrlls 
arise from the evaporation of bodies. 
SCENT, changed Irom .senf, conns 
lioin the Lalili sentia to perceive or feel. 
UDOL It. ill Latin (xhn\ c<»mes from 
o/co, m Gieck to smell. PKR 
KUM K, conipoimded of ;xv* or pm and 
fuHKi i)\ fumus a smoke or vapour, that 
Is. the vapour that issues forih FRA¬ 
GRANCE, m Latin como.s 

trom fruiznx imcieiilly Jrai^o, that is, 
\o pnjiime or smrli like ttie<»r 
strawlierry. 

Stth'fl and scent are said either of that 
which receives, or that which gives ilie 
smeU; the odour^ the per/uine. ami 
Jru^ravre, of that which cmiimumcates 
the smelL In the first case, smelf is 
said generally of all living things with¬ 
out distinction; scent is said only t>f 
such animals as have this peculiar fa¬ 
culty of tracing objects hv llieir smell: 
some persons have a much <jUicker 
smell tlian oilicrs, and some ha\e an 
acul«*r smell ol particular objects than 
they have of things in gmieral: ilogs 
are remarkable for their (jinckness of 
scent, by which they cun trace their 
masters and other objects at an nniuense 


difttance; other animala are gifted with 
thia faculty to a eurpriiiiiig degree, 
which serves them ^ a means of defence 
against their enemies. 

NeU io the nottril* •»!«• doih iinr th** 

Aa (kid Um! brMih ul Uir lu Uttnn diu nor. 

So makrw he mm hi» power in them k>d»ea. 

Tu judec ell aim. whereby we breeUie end lit#. 

IlAV(r« 

lu (t!ie doK*s) »• eAcnii»l|c, » heu hi* w 

moi»t. CeniAeT. 

I n the second case, sme// and scent 
are comf»ared with ffdmr, ;/er/i/iwe. ami 
jra^anec. cither as rc^fHets the obji'cts 
conn nun icating the smell, or the natur»' 
of tlie smell winch is conimuntcatcfl. 
Smell is indefinite in its sense, and 
universal in it*, application ; srr'tii, fpd^mr, 
prrj'nme, nml fragrance are sixynes of 
smell: e\erv object js said to smell 
which act.s on the (df.ictorv nerves 
flowers, fruits, wotxls, earth, w.iter, am] 
tile hue, iiave a smell: ycent is nm«.f 
commonly applied to the smell wlmdi 
proceeds from animal IxmIics; tlu‘ tnlniir 
IS said of that which is aififici.il or e\- 
traneoU'*: the perfume [i\u\ Jrui(7'iini'e 
ofth.it wim h IS u.iiur.il: lie- bunmig of 
things ploduces an ihmr: xhe jtcrjumr 
and frasronee .iiist>s from llowcr» or 
^\\ev\'smelliHis lierhs, spices, ami the 
like. Tlie terms smell and (ihmr do 
II-t specify the exact nature ot“ tiiat 
which issues i:ou) bodies; lliev inav 
both he eitlier jileasaiu or unpleasant; 
but smell, li taken in certain (“onnexions, 
sigmfie- a bad .M//c//. and signifies 

that wiiieh is sweet: meal uliieh is kept 
too long will have a sfiiell, ilial is, i.l 
<-our^e a bad srfirll: the (idonrs t'roin a 
samfiee are uccoptal)lo, that is, the 
sweet odnurs u'^etMid to heaven. /V/- 
fume is priiperlv a wid(‘-spieadmg smell, 
and when taken without anv o})ithet 
signifies a pleasant smell : Jnifit\nice 
never signilit's anvlhmg hut wlial is 
good; It Is the sweetest and most 
powerful je rfume: tlie perfume from 
flowers and shrubs is as gnuelul to one 
sense as their eoknirs and confoimaiion 
are to tlie other; \\\o frimmncc from 
groves of nn rile and orange trees sur- 
pa.H-^es the beauty of their fruits or 
foliage. 

All »woet BtnrUg h:iNt« jdinril >\Ut» them ((omo 
eauliy i»r crude (Aii.Mr.v llAeoN 

'I’heii curses his rouspiriii}; feet, whose srrnf 
Heii.ivs ihut.sHfuU Mluch their silliness lent 

liKMIA^' 

.st» fli.w ers .nre ji^athered to ndorii n pnive, 

To lose iheii fre^hllesH among hmies auu rolteniie*s 
And have liieir udoMrs stilted in the dust Kuwi 
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At last a sod and solemn breathini{ sound 
Kuse like a stt-am ul* rich distilled verfumes. 

Miltuk. 

Soft vernal fragrance clothed the duw'riiix earth. 

Masov. 


TO SOAK, DRENCH, STEEP. 

SOAK is a variation of surk. 
DRENCH is a variation of* drink. 
STEEP, in Saxon steapan, &c, from 
the Hebrew satf*p^ signifies to overflow 
or overwhelm. 

The idea of communicating or receiv¬ 
ing a liquid is cunnnon to these terms. 
A person’s clothes are soaked in rain 
when the water has penetrated every 
thread; he himself is drenched in the 
ranrwheii it has penetrated as it were 
his \ery body ; drench therefore in this 
case only expresses the i'lca of soak in 
a stronger manner. To sleep is a species 
of soaking eniplo>ed as an artificial 
process; to soak is however a perma¬ 
nent action by which hard things are 
rendered soft; to strep is a temporary 
action by which soft bodies become pe¬ 
netrated with a liquid: thus salt meat 
requires to be soaked; fruits are steej)ed 
in brandy. 

Drill’d tliruii{;h tlu* Baiidv stratum, evory uay 
The y^aiera uith tlu* sandy stratum riie. 

And c)<‘ur and sueotuii ai* th.*} ttjak aluii;; 

Tbomsow. 

And deck with fruitful trees the fieMs nmuDd. 

And with refrcsluiii; waters drench the (^ruuitd. 

Dutden. 

O k 1 »‘C]|I, O Ktnllc sloop, 

Naturo’fl sod nurse' how have 1 rn;'h(o>t ihoo, 

Tliat tliou no more wilt wei"h my cyoluK down. 

And uterp ray seusos in fori^oifulnerts ? Suaksi'karr. 


SORER, GRAVE. 

SOBER (v. Abstinent) expre.sse.s the 
absence of all exhilaration of spiriu: 
GRAVE (/;. Grave) cxpre.-»'es a weight 
in the intellectual oi'erations tthich 
makes them proceed hlowl}. Soirrtety 
is therefore a more natural and ordinary 
state for the human mind than gravity: 
it liehoves every man to be sober in all 
situations; hut those who fill the roost 
important stations of life mu.st be grave. 
Even in our pleasures we may observe 
solyriety^ wliich keeps us fjoiii every 
unseemly ebullition of mirth; but on 
particular occasions where the import¬ 
ance of the subject ought to weigh on 
the mind it lx 3 coines us to be grave. 
At a feast we have need oXsobriety ; at 
a funeral we have need oX gravity. 

Jiuw came still ev’ning on, and twilight grey 

if ad in her sufwr hv’ry all ilnugs t-lad. Miltow 


flo Epake the chenih, and his grave rebuke. 

Severe In yimtiidd lN‘auty, added grace 
Imiticlble. Milton, 

extends to many more object! 
than gravity; we must be sober in our 
thoughts and opinions, as well as in 
our outward conduct and behaviour; 
but we can be grave* properly speaking, 
only in our looks and our outward de¬ 
portment. 

He had just sentiments of the dignity of hummi 
nature in him, ;iml an universal charity for it in 
others; not nieasuriiif* the wisdom lie studied by the 
siihtilty and curiobit\ of speeiilation hut by a ttolur 
and due goveriiiuent of his ow n urtiouH. Llut i«. 

Skill’d in the ^lobe and sphere he gravely stands. 
And wiili his rumpass measures sens and lands. 

Dhtofn. 


SO(’I\L, son ABLE. 

SOCT.XL, fVtini sneius a compdri<»n. 
signifies lH‘loiigiiig or allied to a com 
paiiion, having llie dispisitioii of a 
companion: SOt'IABI.E, from the 
same, signifies able or fit to be a com¬ 
panion ; ibc former is an active, the 
latter a passive (luality: social peo])le 
seek others: sociable pixiple art' sought 
fur by others It is pos.silile for a man 
to be social and not sociable: to be so¬ 
ciable ami not social: be who draws bis 
pleasures from soeietv without commu¬ 
nicating his share to tiie common stock 
of entertainments is social but not so 
ciahle; men of a taciturn disposition 
are often m this case: they receive mure 
than they give: be on the contrary who 
has talents to plea-e company, hut not 
the inclination to go into company, may 
lie sociable but is seldom social; of thi.s 
description are humourists who go into 
company to gratify their pride, ami stay 
away to indulge their humor. 

Sttnnl liwinla 

Attun’d t»> happy iiuivoii of tMuil. Til'^M.ni* 

To ranko man mi.d, and stiriab/e to man, 

T" riiltiMitr ihi> wild hciMilnau hiivage 

With wLdom. diioip'.iin*. Anmios 

Social and sociable are likewise 
applicable to things, with a similar 
distinctiun; social intercourse is that 
intercourse* which men have together 
for the purposes of society ; social plea¬ 
sures are what they enjoy by associating 
together: a path or a carriage is tleno- 
roinated sociable which encourages the 
association of many. 

Almdiite Mililudi* in nut good for ua; tin* 
affivcUoiiii luiiNt In; cltcrialuMl. llE a t rtK 

HciPitcei on* of a tociahlr diBpotitinn, and floiiriHli 
lic»t In the iieiglihourhood ufrach other. 

Ill.ACKv'loNE 
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SOCIETY, COMPANY. 

SOCIETY (v. Assodation) and COM¬ 
PANY (r. Association) here express 
either the persons associating, the act 
of associating, or the state of being as¬ 
sociated. In either case society is a 
general, and company a particular, term; 
as respects persons associating, society 
comprehends either all the associated 
part of mankind, as when we speak of 
the laws of society^ the well being of 
society; or it is said only of a particular 
number of individuals assof;iatcd, in 
which latter case it comes nearest to 
company^ and differs from it only as to 
the pur(x)se of the association. A society 
is al\\ays formed for some solid purpoNC, 
as the Humane Society; and a com¬ 
pany is always brought together for 
pleasure or prodt, as has already been 
observed. Grood sense teaches us the 
necessity of conforming to the rules of 
the society to which we belong: good- 
breeding prescribes to us to render our¬ 
selves agreeable to the company of which 
we form a part. 

I am here, at preaent, quite nlone, which enniea 
nearest tu the happiueas uoe fiutla lu the socu-ty of 
those uue lu\os beat. Mub. Mumta^V. 

Kuuh ledge of meu end manners, and couveraatioa 
of the beat company of Itoth sexes, is uecessury. 

Durnxif. 

When expressing the abstract action 
of associating, the term society is even 
more general and indefinite than before; 
It expresses that which is common to 
mankind; and that which is 

peculiar to individuals. The love of so¬ 
ciety is inherent in our nature; it is 
weakened or destroyed only by the vice 
of our constitution, or the cierungeroent 
of our system : every one naturally likes 
the company of his own friends and 
connexions in preference to that of 
strangers. Society is a permanent and 
habitual act; company is only a parti¬ 
cular act suited to the occasion: it be¬ 
hoves us to shun the society of those 
from whom we can learn no good, al- 
tiiough we may sometimes be oblig^ to 
be in their company. The society of 
intelligent men is desirable for those 
who are entering life; the company of 
facetious men is agreeable in travelling. 

Unhappy lu*, who from th«* flm of joyi, 

Hocteiy, out off, is left alone 

Amid ihis world of death. Thomsok. 

Compamu, though it may reprieve u man from his 
meUacholy, cannot securo him from his cousoieure. 

South, 


SOFT, MILD, GENTLE, MEEK. 

SOFT, in Saxon so/tt German san/t, 
comes most probably from the Saxon 
sib. Gothic sef, Hebrew sabbath rest. 
MILD, in Saxon milde, milide, German, 
&c., milde, is connected with our melt 
and mdk, the Latin mollis, Greek 
ptiKiKOQ, pei\i(Tffu), to soothe with s >/t 
words, and ptXi honey, &tc. GENTLE, 
V. Gentle. MEEK, like the Latin mitn, 
may in all probability come from the 
Greek pntu to make le»s, signifying to 
make one’s self small, to be humble. 

All these terms denote the absence of 
an unpleasant action, sometimes also a 
positively pleasant action, and sometimes 
a positixc readiness to yield to the action 
of other bodies. Soft is taken in these 
different senses, as a soft pressure or 
tread which is not easily felt or heard, 
and a soft substance that yields readily 
to the touch or pressure. Mild and 
gentle are mostly taken in the sense of 
not aciing with an unpleasant force ; as 
mild cheese, or mild fruits, gentle mo¬ 
tion. Meek is taken in the passive sense 
of not resisting Ibrce to force. The 
three first terms have a physical and 
moral application; the latter only a 
moral application. Soft is applied to 
such objects as act pleasantly in point 
of strength on the ear or the eie; as a 
soft voice, a soft light; or pleasantly in 
point of smoothness on tl e feeling; as 
a soft cushion, a soft skin. Mild and 
gentle are applied to objects that act 
not unpleasantly on the senses; as mild 
beer, not too strong either for the palate 
or the body; mild air, that is, not un¬ 
pleasantly cold; gentle exercise, gentle 
motion, not violent or e.xcessive in de¬ 
gree : so a gentle stream, and a gentle 
rain. These terms are, agreeably to 
this distinction, applied to tlie same ob¬ 
jects ; soft voice, soft music, as that 
which is iH)siti\ely pleasant; a gentle 
voice is one not loud. 

Ami rwr ogniubt eating care*, 

Lap me tu tuft Lydian airs. Miltok, 

Clos«> at mine ear one called me forth to walk, 

W'iih gtntle voice. Miltow. 

A soft air or climate is positively 

pleasant; a mild air or climate is simply 
without any undue cold; a gentle wind 
is opposed to one that is boisterous. 

Soft stillness, aud the night, 

Become the touches of sweet Itarinouy. 

SltAXaPSAHS. 

Such as were permiU«*d soon went fi.rw.ml to tlie 
iMifrfer climates. Uui.DswtTH. 

2 z 
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SOFT. 


soLicrrAnoN. 


As when the woods by gentle winds are stirrM. 

DltVDElt. 

Sojt is sometimes applied to motion 
in the puiely negative sense; as a soft 
step, i. e. one made without j^reat pres¬ 
sure of the foot; a gentle motion is one 
that is made slowiy, not quick. It is 
necessary to tread softly wlien no noise 
is to be made; and to move gently 

when one is ill 

Tray \oii trend sojtly, tliAt the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot tall Sha-Kspsauk. 

How inpvita)>ly dues immoderate laiii^htor end in 
a which is only nature's recoveriu){ it^df after 
a force done to it, but the religious |iica»ure of a 
widl'dispused mind moves gently and thereluie cun- 
staiiUy. " Sooth. 

So likewise wdien these terras are 

applied to objects that act on the moral 
feelinjjs, they admit of a similar dis¬ 
tinction. Words are either sojl^ niild^ 
or gentle; soft words are calculated to 
soften or dimmish the angry feeling of 
others. The proverb says, “ a s(tjt an¬ 
swer lurneth away wrath.” A reproof 
is mild, inasmuch as it does not wound 
the feelings ; a censure, or admonition, 
or a reproach, is gentle, inasmuch as it 
is free from asperity. So likewise punish- 
ments are mild that indict little pain ; 
means of coercion are gentle that are 
not violent. Manners are soJt, mtld, 
and gentle, but sojtness in this case is 
not always coramemlable. Too much 
softness in the manners of a man is in¬ 
consistent with manly firmness. Mildness 
and gentleness are more generally com¬ 
mendable. Mild manners are peculiarly 
becoming in superiors or those who have 
the power of controlling others, provided 
they do not interfere with good order. 
Gentle manners are becoming in all 
persons who take a part in so<-ial life. 
Softness of manner may likewise be 
assumed, but mildness and gentleness 
are always genuine; the former arising 
from the temper, the latter either from 
the temper or from good breeding, of 
which it is the greatest mark. 

*' It is not by the swurd, nor by strength of 
arm," replied Valeria, “ that we are to prevail. 
These belong not to us. Sufi moving words must l>e 
our weapons.'* Himikk. 

7'hough he used very frankly to deny, yet the 
manner of it was so gentle and obliging, and lus con¬ 
descension such toinform the persous whom he could 
nut satisfy, that few deparb d from nun w ilh ill wiilor 
ill wishes. C^LARXNOOM. 

When these terms are employed as 
characteristics of the person or bis dis¬ 
position, they are comparable with imek, 
which is used only in this sense. S(ft, 
as far as it denotes a susceptibility of 


soft or tender emotions, may and ought 
to exist in both sexes; but it ought lu 
be the peculiar characteristic of the fe¬ 
male sex: 7nildness, as a natural gift, 
may disqualify a man for commund, 
unless it be tempered by firmness and 
di.scretion. Gentleness, as a part of the 
character, is not so much to be recuin- 
metided as gentleness from habit 

And much he blami's thi> $oftne$s of his mind, 
Ohnuxiuus lu Uie uharins ot wuniunkiod. Iirvpen. 

She Imd all th« coMrage and hlwralily of the other 
sex, imiled to the dexoliun, ordei. uiid economy (pi r- 
hups not all the so/tness) of her own. W'u11 ak iu. 

He united in a most remarkable degree the seem- 
iiigly repugnant eharaeteis of the miiftest of men, 
and the must veheiiient ol oratuis. Mackin iumi. 

I.et no complaisance, no gentleness of temi»er, no 
Weak desiie oi pleaMiig on your part, no u lieed* 
ling, cuuxiiig, nor flatteiy on other people’s, tn.ike 
you lecede one jot hum any |Mjiut that leason .uul 
prudence have bid you pursue. CnrsTKiifTtLo 

Meekness denotes the forbearance to 
use 1‘orce, even in cases of peculiar pro- 
voeaiion: in those who are called upon 
to direct or command it may be can led 
to an excess. 

A yielding timid meekness Is always abused and 
insulted by the iinjm>t and the nntieling, bnl meeft- 
ness, when sustained by the Jortiter tn ie, is always 
respected and eummunry successlu). Cuksta»fi£1,'i>. 

Gentle^ mild, and meek ure likewisa 
applied to animals; the former to de¬ 
signate that easy llow of spirits which 
fits them for being guided in their 
iiiotements, and the latter to murk that 
passive temper that submits to every 
kind of treatment, however harsh, with¬ 
out an indication e\eii of displeasure. 
A horse is gentle, ns opposed to one that 
IS spirited ; the former is devoid of that 
impetus m himself to move, which ren¬ 
ders the other ungovernable: the lamb 
IS a pattern of meekness, and yields to 
the knife of the butcher \t;lhout a 
struggle or a groan. 

How meek, how patient, the mtld rn*nture lie*, 

\\ hut Miffnesh in lU ineluiii'liuty luce. 

What dumb-complutniiig luuoceiice api>ear 8 ! 

Thom SOM. 

They (the Ariihiaii mare«) are less \iciuua. of a 
getUier nature, and nut eu apt to neigh. Hui.i)HMriH. 


SOLICITATION IMPORTUNITY. 

SOLICITATION is general; IM¬ 
PORTUNITY is particular: it is im¬ 
portunate or troublesome solicitation. 
Solicitation is itself indeed that which 
gives trouble to a certain extent, but it 
is not always unreasonable: there muy 
be cases in which we may yield to the 
solicitations of friends, to do that which 
we have no objection to be obliged U 
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do . but importunity is that solicitation 
which never ceases to apply for that 
which it is not agreeable to give. We 
may sometimes be urgent in our solici¬ 
tations of a friend to accept some prof¬ 
fered honour ; the solicitation however, 
in this case, although it may even be 
troublesome, yet it is sweetened by the 
motive of the action : the importunity 
of beggars is often a politic means of 
extorting money from tlio passenger. 

Altlioiii'h the (Wil rnnnot compel a man to sin, 
yet lie can lullow a man with cotiUnu.il 

Soi:i H 

The tormimt of cxpcctalion is not easily to ho 
ho)Ilf, when the hf.irt has no rival fn>>iij'fmi‘nt8 to 
ailhdiaw it Iroia the tmpurtunittci ufilesiie 

JoHN'SON. 

SOLITARY, SOLE, ONLY, SINGLE. 

All the.se terms are more or less op¬ 
posed to several or many. SOLITARY 
and SOLL, both derived from s.olus 
alone or whole, signify one left by itself; 
the former mostly in ap])li< ation to par¬ 
ticular sensible objects, the latter in 
regard mostly to moral objects: n solitary 
shrub expresses not only one shrub, hut 
one that has been left to itself: the sole 
cause or reason signifies that reason or 
cause which stands unsuj))iortcd by any¬ 
thing else. ONLY, that is, onely, sig¬ 
nifying the quality of unity, does not 
include the idea of desertion or depriva¬ 
tion, hut it comprehends that of want 
or deficiency: he who has only one 
shilling in his pocket means to imply, 
that he wants more or ought to have 
more. SINGLE, which is an abbrevia¬ 
tion of singular (f. Simple)^ signifies 
simply one or more detached from 
others, without conveying any oiher col¬ 
lateral idea; a single sheet of paper 
may he sometimes more convenient than 
a double one ; a single shilling may be 
all that is necessary for the present pur¬ 
pose : there may be single ones, as well 
as a single one; but the other terms 
exclude tlie idea of there being anything 
eLc. A solitary act of generosity is not 
sufficient to characterize a man as ge¬ 
nerous : with most criminals the sole 
ground of their defence rests upon their 
not having learnt to know and do belter* 
harsh language and severe looks are 
not the only means of correcting the 
faults of others: single instances of ex¬ 
traordinary talents now and then present 
themselves in the course of an age. 

The cAttle in th« fields and meadows green. 

Thoae rare and tolitaryt these in flocks. Milton 


All things are hut insipid to a m m in comp.irison 
of that one which is tha aole iiiiiiuni ut his fancy 

tOUTH. 

Thy fear 

Will save iis trial, whnt the least can do, 

A'l'a/y/c; Hg.iiust thewickiHl. Milton 

In the adverbial form, solely, only 
and singly are employed with a similar 
distinction. The disasters whu li attend 
an unsuccessful military eiiterpnze is 
seldom to be attnbuterl solely to the in¬ 
capacity of the general: there are many 
circumstances both in the natural and 
moral world which are to be accounled 
for only by admitting a proMdeiice a.s 
presented to us in Divine revelation: 
there are many thiniis which men could 
not eflect singly that might be effected 
by them conjointly. 

Vou knew my father well, and in him me, 

losft suUli/ heir Li all hi^ lauds. ShaKsteare. 

The practice of \irtiie is attended not /w/y»ilh 
resent quii-t and s.itisl.ii tion, hut with ronifortalila 
ojie of a iuture recomjwuse, N elmin. 

They tend to the jierfection of human nature, and 
to make men tint/li/ and peisonally good 

Tillotson 

SOLITARY, DESERT, DESOLATE. 

SOLITARY. V. Alone. DESERT 
is the same as deserted. DESOLATE, 
in Latin desulatus, signifies made so¬ 
litary. 

All these epithets are applied to 
places, but with different modifications 
of the common idea of solitude which 
belongs to them. Solitary simply de¬ 
notes the absence of all beings of the 
same kind: thus a place is solitary to a 
man where there is no human being 
but himself; and it is solitary to a brute, 
when there are no brutes with which it 
can hold society. Desert convey ^ the 
idea of a place made solitary h\ being 
shunned, from its unfitness ns a place 
of residence: stW deserts are pla<*,esof such 
wildness as seem to frighten away almost 
all inhabitants. Desolate conveys the 
idea of a place made solitary, or bare of 
inhabitaiils, and all t* aces of habitation, 
by violent means: desolation is solitude 
coupled with wretchedness: every coun¬ 
try may hocomcdesolate which isexposed 
to* the inroads of a ravaging army, and 
a person maybe desolate who feels him¬ 
self unable to associate "with others. 

The flriit time we behold tlio hero (Ulysses'), «a 
find him disconsolately sitting uu the solttarv shoie, 
sigh'iig to return to Ithaca. Wharton. 

A jieopled city made a desert place. Drvobn. 

Supporting and supported, polisV.’d friends 
Ami dear relations mingle into bliss ; 
lint this the nigged savage never felt. 

E'en desvlate in crowds. TH 0 M».tN. 

‘2 Z 2 
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SOON, 


SOUL 


TO SOLVK, llESOLVK. 

SOLVE and RESOLVE both come 
from the Latin solvoy in Greek Xwa, in 
Hebrew sal to loosen. 

Between solve and resolve tliere is no 
considerable difference either in sense 
or application: the former seems merely 
to speak of unfolding in a general 
manner that which is wrapped up in 
obscurity ; to resolve is rather to unfold 
it by the particular method of carrying 
one back to first principles ; we s(dve a 
problem, and resolve a difiiculty. 

He would mhne a tub'll diiiputo 

With conjugal caiesses. M i ltos . 

Somettiing yel of douht remniiis, 

Which only thy solution can resolve. Mictoh. 

SOME, ANY. 

SOME, in Saxon suniy connected 
with the word sum signifying a collected 
or specified quantity, is altogether re¬ 
strictive in its sense: ANY, from a orWy 
is altogether universal and indefinite. 
Some applies to one particular part m 
distinction from the rest; ant/ to every 
individual part without distinction. Sime 
think this, and others that: ant/ person 
might believe if he would ; any one can 
conquer bis passions who calls in the 
aid of religion. In consequence of this 
distinction in sense, some can only be 
used ill particular aftirinative pro|Hisi- 
tions; but any^ which is efphvalciit to 
all, may be either in negati\e, interro¬ 
gative, or hypothetical propositions: 
some say so: does any one believe it ? 
He will not give to any. 

Some tc the shores do fly. 

Some to tlie woods, or n liither feur advis’d lUKtsi.. 

He is a ]iath, if anjf be misled, 

He IS a rolw’, if naked he, 
if any chance to huager, he is breaii. 

If u«^ be a bondsman, he is free. Flktchitb. 

SOON, EARLY, BETIMES. 

All these words are expressive of 
time; but SOON respects some future 
riod in general; EARLY, or ere^ 
fore, and BETIMES, or by the time, 
before a given time, respect some par¬ 
ticular period at no great distance. A 
person may cx>me soon or early; in the 
former case he may not be long in 
coming from the time that the words 
are spoken; in the latter case he comes 
before the time appointed. He who 
rises sof>n does nothing extraordinary ; 
but he who rises early or betimes ex- 
(eedf the usual hour considerably. Soon 


IS said mostly of particular acts, and is 
always dated from the time of the person 
speaking, if not otherwise expres'^cvl; 
come soon signifies after the present 
moment: early and betimeSy if not other* 
wise expre.ssed, have always respect to 
some specific time appointed; come 
early will signify a visit, a meetinir, and 
the like; do it betimes will signify before 
the thing to lie done is wanted: in this 
manner, both are employed for the 
actions of youth. An early attention to 
religious duties will renrler them ha¬ 
bitual and pleasing; we must begin 
betimes to bring tlie stubborn will into 
subjection. 

llutsiMWi. too soon] till* lover iiirns bin ryes; 

Aguin fche falla-'ai^utu dicH—hbc dw*. Pope. 

Po)>«. not IndiiK early to m-IkhiI. wait tiiu^ht 
to road In an aunt. Johnhon. 

fl.ippy is the man hIio betimes acrjnirra a 
fur holy Mlitudc. IIuune. 


SORRY, GRIEVED, HURT. 

SORRY and GRIE VEDare epithets 
somewhat differing from their primitives 
sorrow and f:[rief {v. Ajfftirtion), inas¬ 
much as they are applied to ordinary 
subjects. We speak of being borry for 
anything, however trivial, which con¬ 
cerns ourselves; but wc are commonly 
rieved for that which concerns others, 
am sorry that 1 was not at homo when 
a {lerson called upon me ; 1 am grievni 
that It i» not in my power to ser\'e a 
friend wdio stands in need. Both these 
terms respect only that which we do 
ourselves : HURT (r. To disfdease and 
To injure) resp^’cts that which is done 
to ur>y denoting painful fi^eling from 
hurt or wounded feelings; we arc hurt 
at being trcateil witli disrespect. 

The »■», appruachinK nmt. r«>nfeii» d 

That 10 liu liPAit hf luvM • jpKl, 

t)iu‘ (aiiH he hath, bi forpy loi’t, 

llm ears are hall a fcxit tixi atiurt. So'irr. 

The mimic ape l>pf>;»n to chattel, 

IIo» evil ton,(ui>M Ilia name lieaji.itlcr; 

He faw, and he griev'd Ui mfv l. 

Ilia teal waa aometiinea indlscre«*t. Swirr 

No man is hurt, at least few are so. by hearint; 
Ilia uei^hbour esteemed a worthy man. Bi.aik. 


SOUL, MIND. 

Thsss terme, or the eauivalcnts tr 
them, have been employed b) all civi¬ 
lized nations to designate that part 
human nature which is distinct from 
matter. The SOUL, how’ever, from the 
German seeUy &c., and the Greek Kttot 
to live, like the attima of the Latin. 
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wh^ch comes from the Greek avrfAOi, 
wind or breath, is represented to our 
minds by the subtlest or most ethereal 
of sensible objects, namely, breath or 
spirit, and denotes properly the quick¬ 
ening or >ital principle. MIND, on 
the contrary, from the Greek 
whudi signifies strength, is that voit of 
power which is closely allied to, and in 
a great measure dependent upon, cor- 
p.ireal organization : the former is, there¬ 
fore, the immortal, and the latter the 
mortal, part of us; the former connects 
us with angels, the latter with brute.>: 
in the former we distinguish conscious¬ 
ness and will, which is (Kixscssed by no 
other created being that we know of; in 
the latter we distinguish nothing but 
the |)ower of receiving luiprcssioiis from 
external objects, whith we call ideas, 
and which we have in common with the 
brutes. J*oets and philosojihers speak 
of the soul in the same strain, as the 
active and living principle. 

Mau'. $(iui III » rvr|i<*tiiMl tiiatton (tt/wc, 

Ami lu uu uult^aitl cutuo that muUuu umcm. 

Dcmiiam. 

In Uanlifni nr in lunitlon 

T»i«* Mjft rainru co«n*i* ilM. whfii u 

In mil«‘ lull),' i'l.iiiivs liuiii lier doMiuaHt 

Or t'liiiii li«>r saelliM^’ iii {.ullftl Tifou^oif. 

Tilt* suhI cnn.iiilH of ni tn\ riK'iiUn*'. as tin* iiinlrr. 
htainliii;;. un<l liu' M.ll. v^iili all tiu* iHttli mit- 

Wiiiil iiikI Him. ltd , ui, i«> s|i<‘uk inou* ]iliiliis>>,>liitMlK, 
Uie io«/cau tfxerl lu'isoll in man) ilifteu-nt M.ixoi.f 
acluiu. Addis. « 

The ancients, tlumgh unaided h\ l\»c 
light of divine revelation, >et repre¬ 
sented the sdul as a distinct principle. 
The l*s>ehe of the Greeks, which was 
the name they gaNe to the human soul^ 
was feigned to he one of llieir incor¬ 
poreal or celestial beings. The mnma 
of the Latins was taken precisel) in the 
modern sense of tlie a'Ow/, In which it 
was ilistinguishe<l from the aftirnm or 
iwnd. Thus the ein|>eror Adrian is 
said on his d} mg bed to ba\e uddre**scd 
Ins soul in words winch clearly denote 
w bat lie thought of its indepcn>lent 
cxi-tcncc: 

Aiitmuia valuta, bland ila, 

Qiih* iMiiic a'»bi» iu liiC4 r 
!!..s]p<*h com{*s<|iif rt>r|M>ii«, 
rullidula, riKida, uiiduia, 

N(*c (ut solen) jocal 

The mind being considered as an 
attribute to the soul is taken sometimes 
for one faculty, and sometimes for un- 
ulher; as fur the understanding, when 
we say a person is not in his right 
mind. 

1 urn A \erv fiNiliali Ibiid old mmi; 

I fvar 1 aiu nut la id> perttict mtmd, SMA»*vkA»t. 


Sometimes for the intellectual powci: 

1 thought the eternal mind 

Had made us maateni. DuroEit 

Or for the intellectual capacity ; 

We say that learning’s endh'ss. and blame fate 
Pur not allowing life a longer date; 

He did the utmost bounds of knowledge And, 
lie found them not so large as was his mi ad. 

CuWLir. 

Or for the imagination or conception. 

In the judgment of Aristotle and llacon, tlie true 
poet forms Ins imitations of nature after a mudfl of 
ideal |M*rfettion, which |>erha{)s has no existence liiti 
111 his uan mind. lixATTie. 

Sometimes the word mind is tMu- 
ployed to denote the operations of the 
thinking faculty, the thoughts or opi¬ 
nions ; 

Tlie ambiguous gu<l. 

In the'.e mysterious words bis tuind exprest} 

Nome truth!, revealed, in terms involved tlie rest. 

D.iVDry. 

Tile earth wai, not of m) mmd, 
li >i>u sujt])09e .oi fe.iniig )uu it shook 

SHAKBPEiKX. 

Or the will, choice, determination, as m 
the colloquial phrase, to have a mtnd to 
do a thing. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very in- 
sigiiihcaiil to a man tliat hath a mmd to be wicked, 
w hen remisstou of sms may be had ou such cheap 
terms. 'I'lixoTsoK. 

Our question is, whether all bt* sin which is done 
without dm*ruoii by Sdipiure, and not whether the 
Uraedttev did at aii\ time .muss b\ lollowing their 
own eiiads without asking counsel of God. UouKKa. 

Sometimes U statids for the memory, 
as* in the familiar expressions to call to 
mind, pul m mt/id, &c. 

The king know * tlieir di»][io«ilion \ a small viiwn 
will put him in mtnd ot lh«-m Uacon. 

These*, and more than 1 to miad can bring, 

McnaliMs has not )el forgot Di sing. Dkipxn. 

They will put iiim in mmi of liis own waking 
tlu»ughts, ere the»r «lre.iiuk hud .u )cl iiuide tiieir 
im|>(es'ionv oil his f.iiic). .Ar rtHBCKT, 

A wholesome hiv*,Mme out of mimi, 
ll.id bee;i iMuhrm'd b\ fate'* decree. Swin, 

Lastly, the mind is conaidered as the 
seal of all the faculties ; 

Kvet> f.iriill) IS u distinct biste in the mind, and 
hatii ubjt*« ts uccoaituoduti*d to Ita pioper tebsh 

Adoi-un. 

And al.v) of tlie passion.s or affections. 

K'en Ironi the Wniy's punt), the mind 

UiTencB a kcciol nip.ithetic aid. Thomson. 

’Mil'Word, lieiiig often useil for the iomi g'niiig 
life. i> .\tiributed abu<iivr1y to madmen, when we say 
Ui.it they are of a distr.icted tntml, iuslead of a 
broken understanding; winch wtml mtml we u«e 
aUo t*ir opinion, as 1 am of this or that mind; and 
souielimeb for men's coudiiiuns or virtues, as he is of 
an hon«*st mind, or a man of a just mind; aometimes 
lor alToctioa, as 1 do Uiit for ny miMd's nake, S:c 

Kat.xoa 

The soul being the better part of a 
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man is taken for the man's self, as 
Horace says, in allusion to his friend 
Virgil, et serves animnc dimidium mens 
hence the term is figuratively extended 
in its application to denote a human 
being; 

The moral is the case of every soul of us. 

L’Ehtranoe. 

It is a republic; there are in it a hutulreil bur* 
geuis, and about a tbousaud tuuls Addison. 

The poor sou/ sat singing by a sycamore tree. 

Shaksvkark. 

Or the individual in general. 

Join voices, all \e living souls. Ye birds 

Tli.it siugiiig up to lie.iveii-g.ite useeiid 

Hear ou your w mgs and iu your notes his praise. 

Milton. 

Also what is excellent, the essential 
or principal part of a thing, the spirit. 

Thou sun, of till!, great world both eye and tonL 

Milton, 

lie has the very soul of boiiut)’. SiiaksdI'ahk. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil. 

Would men observingiy distil it out. SiiAKseEARE. 

SOUND, SANE, HEALTHY. 

SOUND and SANE, in Latin sanus^ 
comes probably from the blood, 

because in that lies tlie seat of iiealth or 
sickness. HEALTHY, v Healthy. 

Sound is extended in its application 
to all things that are in the state in 
which they ought to be, so as to pre¬ 
serve their vitality ; thus, animals and 
%'ogetables are said to be sound when in 
the former there is nothing amiss in 
their breath, and in the latter in their 
root. By a figurative application, wood 
and other things may 1 e said to be 
sound when they are entirely free from 
any symptom of decay: sane is appli¬ 
cable to human beings, in the same 
sense, but with reference to the mind; 
a sane person is ojipused to one that is 
insane. 

Ht* hath a licart as sound as a bell, and his tongue 
IS tbf chipper; fur vihat his heart thinks his tongue 
speaks. ShaksFlauk. 

How piegnant sometimes hin replies arc, 

A iiuppine'ts tout ulten niudtiess hitn ou. 

Which sanit// and reason euuld not be 
So uro'.perously deliveied of- Shakspeark, 

The mind is aUo said to be sound 
when it is in a perfect state to form 
right opinions. 

But Capys, jind the rest of sounder mind. 

Tbs fatal preaeiil u> tlie llaiucs design’d. Dbyw.n. 

Healthy expresses more than cither 
sound or sane; we are healthy in every 
part, but we are sound in that which is 


essential for life; he who is sound may 
live, but he who is healthy enjoys life. 

But the course of succession (to the crown) is the 
healthy habit of the Bntisli constitution. Buhks. 

SOUND, TONE. 

SOUND, in Latin sonus, and TONE, 
in Latin tonuSy may probably both come 
from the Greek rovocy from tuvu) to 
stretch or exert, signifying simjily an 
exertion of the voice; and that is 
connected with the Hebrew shaon a 
iioi.se. 

Sound is that which issues from any 
body, so as to become audible; tone is a 
species of sound w'hich is produced from 
particular bodies: a sound may be acci¬ 
dental : we may hear the sounds of 
waters or leaves, of animals or men * 
tones are those particular sounds or mo¬ 
dulations of sound, which are made 
either to express a particular feeling, or 
to produce harmony; a sheep will cry 
for Its lost young in a tone of distress ; 
an organ is so formed as to send forth 
the most solemn tones. 

Tile sounds of Ihe voice, aiTurding to iJie various 
touslics which raise tliem, foriii ihcni^elvcs into uu 
acute or gra\e, quick or slow, loud or soil, tone 

llVOUF*. 

SPACE, ROOM. 

SPACE is in Latin spatium, Greek 
•rahovy Aiol. ffTtahop a race ground. 
ROOM is in Saxon &c., rum, Hebrew 
ramah a ide place. 

These are both abstract terms, ex¬ 
pressive of that portion of the universe 
which is .supposed not to be occupied by 
any solid body : spare is a general term, 
which includes within itself that which 
infinitely surpasses our comprehension; 
room is a limited term, which compre¬ 
hends those portions oi space which are 
artificially formed: space is either ex¬ 
tended or bounded; room is always a 
bounded siyace: the space between twe 
objects is either natural, incidental, or 
designedly formed; the room is that 
which is the fruit of design, to suit the 
convenience of persons: there is a sutti- 
cient space between the heavenly bodies 
to admit of their moving without con¬ 
fusion ; the value of a house essentially 
depends upon the quantity of room 
which It affords: in a row of trees there 
must always be vacant spaces between 
each tree; in a coach there will be 
only room for a given number of 
persons. 
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The man of wealth and piirle 
Taket j{i a tpact that many poor supplied. 

duLDSMITH 

For (he whole world, without a native home. 

Is Qothitii; lint a prison of a lur^'er room. CowLcr. 

Space is only taken in the natural 
sense; room is also employed in the 
moral applieation : in every person there 
is ample room for amendment or im¬ 
provement. 

He w.is incapable of laying traps for discourse, or 
putting otiicr people's uonversutiun aside to make 
room fur lus own. Cuuueuland. 


TO SPEAK, SAY, TELL. 

SPEAK, ill Saxon speran, is pro¬ 
bably changed from the German spre- 
chen^ and connected with brechcn to 
break, the Latin pre<'or to pray, and the 
Hebrew bar eh to bless. SAY, in Saxon 
seegan, (German sagcn, Latin or 
sefywor, changed into (Aro, and lleinew 
shorh Xo speak ov say. TELL, in Savon 
taellan. Low German tellan, isic., is pro- 
babl) an onomutopGsia in language. 

To sjicak raa\ simply consist in utter¬ 
ing an articulate sound ; but to say is to 
communicate some idea by means of 
words: a child begins lo sfuaik the mo- 
nicMit it opens its lips to uiUt any ac- 
kiimi lodged sound ; but it will he some 
time before it can say am thing : a per¬ 
son is said to speak high or low, dis¬ 
tinctly or indistinctly; but ho says that 
\ihich is true or false, right or wrong: 
a dumb man cannot speak; a fool can¬ 
not say ail)thingiliut is worth hearing: 
we speak languages, we speak sense or 
nonsense, we speak intelligibly or un¬ 
intelligibly ; but we say what we think 
at the time. 

lie that (pipstioneth much shall learn much, and 
c utoiit much, fui he tihall ^ive uoc.'i'.iun to thu^e 
w hum he asketli to ph umc themseUes iu itpeahtng. 

llACoN. 

He pussi-Ased to adiniratiuii that rnie faculty of 
always eauiigti, uiid uut tuu mix-h, «m uiiy 

auliject. CUMHEKLAND. 

In an extended sense, speak may refer 
as much to sense as to sound; but then 
it applies only to general cases, and say 
to particular and passing circumstances 
of Ufe: it is a great abuse of the gift of 
speech not to si^ak the truth ; it is ver}' 
culpaide in a person to say that ho will 
do a thing and not to do it. 

In u hat I now ahall gay of him, I have spokvn the 
truth cuimcieutioualy. Cumbeklano. 

To say and tell are both the ordinary 
actions of men in tbeir daily intercourse; 
bu* say is very partial, it may compre¬ 


hend single unconnected sentences, or 
even single words: we may say yes or 
no; but we tell that which is connected, 
and which forms more or less of a nar¬ 
rative. To say is to coiiimunicate that 
which paases in our own minds, to ex¬ 
press our ideas and feelings as they 
rise ; to tell is to communicate events or 
circumstances respecting ourselves or 
others : it is not good to let children say 
foolish things for the sake of talking; it 
is still worse for them to be encouraged 
in telling everything they hear; wdien 
every one is allowed to say w hat he likes 
and what he thinks, there will com¬ 
monly be more speakers than hearers ; 
those who accustom themsehes to fc// 
long stories impose a tax upon others, 
which IS not repaid by the pleasure of 
their company. 

Say, Y'Jiki' (for «ure, if any, thou canst tell'), 

W iiat virtue ib, y* hu practibe it au < II 'i Jenvcts. 

TO SPEAK, TALK, CONVERSE, DIS¬ 
COURSE. 

Tub ide*a of communicating with, or 
communicating to, another, by means of 
signs. Is coinmon in the signification of 
all these terms: to SPKAK (v. To 
speak) is VLU indefinite term, specih ing 
no circumstance of llie action ; we may 
speak only one word or many; hut 
TALK, which is but a variation of tell 
(r. 2o S’fjeak), is a mode of speaking, 
namely, lor a cuntinuuiice: we may 
speak IVoni various motives ; w'e talk for 
pleasure; we CON \ ERSE {,v. Coftvcf- 
sation) for improvement, or intellectual 
gratification: we sjmik with or to a 
person ; we talk commoiil) toothers ; we 
converse with others. Speaking a lan¬ 
guage IS (juile distinct from willing ii: 
those who think least talk most: conver¬ 
sation IS the raiional employment of 
soeial beings, wlio seek by an inter¬ 
change of sentiments to punf\ tlie 
atleetions, and improve the under¬ 
standing. 

Fulbelukul ia a speakviy uut thoughts. 

South. 

Talkers are commonly vain, au«l credulous wilh.il ; 
for he ttiat talkf'h what he kiiuweth, will aHo talk 
what he kuuwfth uuL Hacon. 

Wind*, li'anied by roti* a pariot may rehearse. 

Kill talking is uut always to evnvetse. Cowesu. 

till, thetefore, half this day, as friend with friend. 
Converge with Adam. Mu loif 

Conversation is the act of many toue- 
ther; DISCOURSE, in Latin dis- 
cursus, expressing properly an examin¬ 
ing or deliberating upon, like talk, may 
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be the act of one addressing himself to 
others ; parents and teachers discourse 
with young people on moral duties. 

Let thy discourse be buch, that thou niayst (five 
Ftoflt to others, or liotu tlicoi receive. Ujcmhaii. 

SPECIAL, SPECIFIC, PARTICULAR. 

SPECIAL, in Latin specialis, signi¬ 
fies belonging to the species ; SPECI¬ 
FIC, in Latin speci/icus^ from species a 
species, and fado 'to make, signifies 
making a species ; PARTICULAR, be¬ 
longing to a particle or small part. 
The special is that which comes under 
the general; the particular is tiiat 
which comes under the spedal: hence 
we speak of a special rule; but a par¬ 
ticular case. Particular and specific 
are both applied to the properties of 
individuals; but particular is said of 
the contingent circumstances of things, 
specific of their inherent properties. 
e\ery plant has something particular 
in Itself different from others, it is 
either longer or shorter, weaker or 
stronger; hut its specific property is 
that which it has in common with its 
species: particular is, therefore, the 
term adapted to loose discourse ; speetjic 
is a scientific term which describes 
tilings minutely. 

(jo<l cluims it us a special part of Uis prtTOjrative 
to ba\e the eiiUre dibpub.il ot xiclics. Souiu. 

Every stale has n pnrtu'U'ar princi] le of happi¬ 
ness, ami tins piinciple ni.iy iii each Iw carried lu a 
iuiiiuhie\uub exi’esb. (jut.PbU nu. 

'I'hc impuUtion of beint; a fool is a tliiiiif which 
maiikttid, ut all uihers, is the most inip.itleut ol, it 
beiiijif a blot upon the prime and spccijic perieeliou 
of huniuu nature. South. 

The same may be said of particu¬ 
larize and specify: we particularize 
fur the sake of inloiination; we sperijy 
for the sake of instruction: in describ¬ 
ing a Ilian’s person and dress we pa?'- 
ticularize if we mention everything 
singly which can be said upon it; in 
delineating a plan it is nccessar} to 
specify lime, place, distance, materials, 
and e\er} thing else winch may be con¬ 
nected with the carrying it into exe¬ 
cution. 

St. Feter doth uot specify what the.« waters w#*r«*. 

llHKNKT. 

The uumbers I particularize are about thirty six 

OlilliuUS. llOUKK. 

TO SPEND, EXHAUST, DKAIN. 

Sl^END, contracted from cjpeiidt in 
Latin expeudu to pay away, signilicfe to 


give from one’s self. EXHAUST, from 
the Latin exhaurio to draw out, signifies 
to draw out all that there is. DRAIN, 
a variation of draw, signifies to draw 
dry. 

The-idea of taking from the substance 
of anything is common to these terms; 
but to spend is to deprive it in a less 
degree than to exhaust, and that in a 
less degree than to drain: every one 
who exerts himself, in that degree 
spends his strength; if the exertions 
are violent he exhausts himself; a 
country which is drained of men is sup¬ 
posed to have no more left. To spend 
may be applied to that which is either 
external or inherent in a body; ex¬ 
haust to that which is inherent; dtain 
to that which is external of the body 
in which it is contained : we may speak 
of spending our wealth, our resources, 
our time, and the like; but of eahaust- 
ing our strength, our vigor, our voice, 
and the like ; ot di'aitiiiig, in the proper 
application, a vessel of its liquid, or, 
in the improper application, draining 
a treasury of its contents: hence arises 
this farther distinction, that to spend 
and to exhaust may lend, more or less, 
to the injury of a body ; but to diain 
may be to its advantage. Inasmuch as 
what is sj>ent or exhausted may bo 
more or less essential to the soundness 
of a body, it cannot be parted with with¬ 
out Uiimmshing its value, or e\cn de¬ 
stroying its existence; as when u tor- 
tune IS spent it is gone, or when a 
person’s strength is exhausted he is 
no longer able to move: on the otlier 
liaml, to drain, though a more com¬ 
plete evacuation, is not always inju¬ 
rious, but sometimes even useful to a 
body ; as when the land is drained of a 
superabundance of water. 

Your lean for iul'Ii a dratli in vain }ou spend, 

W Inch strui(;lit iii iniiDurtulity Mball eoiL Dammam. 

Many of our provisions for ease or happiness are 
exhnuitrd by the present day. JuHMsuN. 

Teactiiiii; in not a flowr of words nor the drtttnng 
of an hour glass. .^outh. 

TO SPEND OR EXPEND, WASTE, 
DISSIPATE, SQUANDER. 

SPEND and EXPEND are vari¬ 
ations from the Latin expendo; but 
spe?id implies simply to turn to some 
purpose, or make use of; to expend 
curries with it likewise the idea of ex¬ 
hausting; and WA8TE, moreover,cotii- 
prehunds the idea of exhausliiig to no 
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good purpose: we spend moBey when 
we purchase anything with it; we ex¬ 
pend it when we lay it out in lari^e 
quantities, so as essentially to diminish 
its quantity: individuals spend what 
they have; government expends vast 
suras in conducting the affairs of a 
nation; all persons waste their pro¬ 
perty who have not sufficient discretion 
to use it well: we spend our time, or our 
lives, in any employment; we expend 
our strength and faculties upon sonic 
arduous undertaking; we waste our 
time and talents in triffes. 

Then, ha\tnf( spent the last remains of liKlit. 

They give their bodies due repose ut night. 

Dktdem. 

The king of Kngland wasted the French king's 
country, uud Uierehy caused him to erpend such 
etiuiH of niuue) us exceeded the debt. Haywa.hd. 

What numlvrs. guiltless of ihuir own disease. 

Are snatch d hy sudden death, or loatte by slow de* 
gre«*8 ! i CKTYNS. 

DISSIPATE, in Latin dissipatus^ 
from dt\sipo, that is, dis and cf'po, in 
Greek auptAi to scatter, signifies to scatter 
difi'erent ways, that is, to waste by throw¬ 
ing away in all directions: SQUAN¬ 
DER, which is a variation of wander^ 
signifies to make to run wide apart. 
Both these terms, therefore, denote 
modes of wasting; but the former 
seems peculiarly applicable to that 
which is wasted in detail upon different 
objects, and by a distraction of the 
mind ; the latter respects rather the act 
of wasting in the gross, in large quan¬ 
tities, by planless profusion: young men 
are apt dissipate their property m 
pleasures; tlie open, generous, and 
tiloughtle^s are apt to squander their 
property. 

Il« juIumI man, and much be jHtii'd lho^e 
Whom t.ilsi>|\ siniltiig fate has ctirfi’d iMih means 
To dxssijHitt their days iu quest of jo>. Ahmstruno. 

To how many temptations are all. hut e<>pecialiy 
the young and gay, exposed, to sqmndcr their nhole 
Ume amidst the circles of lu\ity. Uuair. 


SPIRITUOUS, SPIRITED, SPIRITUAL, 

c;ho.stly. 

SPIRITUOUS signifies having 
spirit as a physical properly, after the 
manner of spiritiums liquors: SPI¬ 
RITED is applicable to the animal 
spirits of either men or brutes; a per¬ 
son or a horse may be spirited. 

The sptrituoun and benign mutter most apt for 
>;cm‘ratioti. i^KiTH. 

Prydeu's truas.uUou of Virgil m noble and spirited, 
loilMSOK. 


What is SPIRITUAL is after the 
manner of a spirit, and what is GHOST¬ 
LY is like a gh/tst: although origin illy 
the same in meaning, the former being 
derived from the Latin spiritus and the 
latter from the German geist, and bjtb 
signifying what is not corporeal, yet 
they have acquired a difference of ap¬ 
plication. Spiritual objects are mostly 
distinguished from those of sense. 

Virginity is better than the married life; not that 
it is mure noly, but that it is a freedom from care^, 
an oppurtunii'y to spend more time in sjnrituiil eiii- 
pioymeiits. Jebxmy Tayia>k. 

Hence it is that the spiritual is op¬ 
posed to the temporal. 

She loves them as her spiritual children, and they 
reverence her as their spiritual mother, with an 
afiectiuD far above that of the fondest friend. Law. 

Thou art reverend 

Touching thy spiritual function, not thy life. 

Shakspkare. 

Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
to the carnal or the secular, and is a 
term, therefore, of more solemn import. 

The grace of the Spirit is much m«>re preci"iis 
than worldI> l>» nefits, aiidoiir j>Aost/ye\iU ul gteiiter 
im]>orl.iDee than the ham which the body feeleth 

iioUhRK. 

To deny me the ghottly comfort of my chaplnins 
•eenis a greater barbarity ihuii is e\er used tiy 
Chiuliatis. El NO CUAU1.KV. 

.SPREAD, SCATTER, DISPERSE. 

SPREAD (r. To spread), applies 
equally to divisible or indivisible bodies; 
we sjiread our money on the table, or 
we may spread a cloth on the table* 
but SCAITER, like shatter, is a fre¬ 
quentative of shake (r. To shake), and 
IS applicable to divisible bodies only; 
we scatter corn on the ground. To 
spread may bean act of design or other¬ 
wise, but mostly the former; as when 
we spread books or papeft before us. 
scatter is mostly an act without design; 
a child scatters the papers on the ffoor. 
When taken, however, as an act of de¬ 
sign, it is done without order; but 
spread is an act done in order: thus 
hay is sjtread out to dry, but corn is 
scattered over the land. 

All in a row 

Advancing broad, or wlunding round ihc tleld. 

They spread their breuihing harvest to the sun. 

Tuumso.v. 

Each leader now hU scatter'd force conjoins. PorK. 

Things may sjtread in one direction, 
or at least without separation ; but they 
DISPERSE (p. To dispel) in many 
directions, so ns to destroy the continuity 
of iHHiies: a leaf sftreads as it open» in 
all its parts, and a tree aUu spt eads ua 
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its branches increase; but a multitude 
dispersefiy an army disperses. Between 
scatter and disperse there is no other 
difference than that one is immethodical 
and often involuntary, the other 8}ste- 
nmtic and intentional: llowers are scat- 
tered along a path which accidentally 
fall from the hand ; a mob is dispersed 
by an act of authority; sheep are scat- 
tered along the hills; religious tracts 
are dispersed among the poor: the dis¬ 
ciples were scattered as sheep w ithout 
a shepherd, after the delivery of our 
Saviour into the hands of the Jews: 
they dispersed themselves, after his as¬ 
cension, over every part of the world. 

The stately trees fast spread their brunches. 

Milton. 

Shull funeral eU>qiiencp her colours spread, 

Au>l scatter ro-.es uii the wealthy dead ? Yusno. 

Stiaij'ht to the tents tlie tr.iops dispersing bend 

Tops. 

TO SPREAD, EXPA^D, DIFFUSE. 

SPREAD, in Saxon spredan, low 
German spredan^ high German spreitetit 
IS an intoiii'Ue of Are//broad, signif)iiig 
to stretch wide. EXPAND, in Latin 
expandOy coniiwundod of ex and pando 
to «*peti, and the Greek (paivw to show 
or make appear, signifies to open out 
wide. DIFFUSE, t’. Diffuse. 

To spread is the general, the other 
two are particular terms. To spread 
may be said of anything which occupies 
more space than it has done, whether 
by a direct separation of its pans, or by 
an accession to the substaiDO; but to 
expand is to spread by means of ex¬ 
tending or unfolding tlie parts : a mist 
sjyreads o\er the earth; a llower ex¬ 
pands its leu\es: a tree spreads by the 
growth of Us branches; the opening bud 
expands when it feels the genial 
warmth of the sun. Diffusion is that 
process of spreading, which consists 
literally in pouring out in different 
ways. 

Set* where the wioding vale iU lu^isU'd ■turei 
Irnguuu-. spreads. '1 homson. 

A» from the face of heaven the shatter'd clouds 
Tomulliiuiis rove, th* luteiuitnahle sky 
Subluner swells, aud o’er the world expands 
K purer uture. Thomson. 

Hi« head ubove the florxls he gently reared, 

Aud, as he rose, liis Kuideii liortis u])|M‘ar d; 

That <>u ih** furehetid shone dii im ly In ight, 

Aud o’er the baiikft d'J^'uscd a yellow light. 

Addison. 

Spread and expand are used likewise 
in a moral application; diffuse is seldom 
used in jtny other applveatioii ; spread 


is here, as before, equally indefinite as 
to the mode of the action ; everything 
sjyreads, and it spreads in any way ; 
but eoepansion is that gradual process 
by which an object opens or unfolds 
itself after the manner of a llower. 
Evils spread, and reports spread; the 
mind exjmnds, and prospects expand; 
knowledge diffuses itself, or chccrlulness 
is diffused throughout a company. 

Alntut this time the heresy of WieklifTe, or Lol- 
lardiem, us it was culled, U'gau to spread. 

(ioLD M H. 

Mau in society is like n flower 
Blown lu us iiniue bud; 'tis then iilone 
His iaculiies, expanded in full bhxuu, 

Shiue forth. Cow’pbu 

A chief reiiown'd iu Wt-ir, 
Whose race sliall Wur ulull the Luliti iiann*. 

And through the conquered world d\jffuse our fame. 

ilUYUIN. 


TO SPREAD, CIRCULATE, PROPA¬ 
GATE, DISSEMINATE. 

To SPREAD (v. To spread, expand) 
is said of ail) object material or spii itual; 
the rest are muhtly employed in tlie 
mural application. To spread i- to ex¬ 
tend to an indefinite widtb : lo L‘lULU¬ 
LATE is to spread witbin u circle: 
thus news sjireads through a country ; 
but a hiov)' virculatfs in a Milage, or 
from bouse to bouse, or a rci ort is c.r- 
cidated in a neighbourhood. 

Love would betwixt the rich ami ueetly ntuiid. 

Aud spread heaveu s iiouuly with an etjiial huml. 

Wali.ik. 

Our G<k 1, when heaven aud eailh lie did ereule. 
Form'd man, who ithould of boih p.irtn ipate. 

If u«ir lives’ motHins liieiis must inul.ite. 

Our knowledge, like our bhajil, must emulate 

i>rNH\M. 

S/xead and circulate are the acts of 
persons or things ; PR01*AG.\TK and 
DISSEMINATE are the acts of per¬ 
sons only. The thing sjtreads and r/r- 
culates, or it is spread and cirru- 
culated by some one; it is alw a) s ;>/ o- 
paguted and disseminated by some one. 
Propagate, from the Latin jtropagtt a 
breed, and disseminate, from semen a 
seed, are here tiguralDely eiiiplovcd as 
modes of spreading, according to the 
natural operations of increasing the 
quantity of anything which is implied 
in the two first terms. What is pro- 
pagaied is supposed to generate new 
subjects ; as when ductniics, either good 
or bad, are proj/aguted among the 
people so us to make them converts: 
what is disseminated is siip|)osed to be 
sown ill diflerenl parts ; thus principles 
arc disseminated umuiig yimth. 
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He ehall extend hie prop^ted swny 
IteTOod the ftolar year, wiihuut the atarry way. 

UayorN. 

Nature acems to have takeo care to dhsemtnate 
ht*r blpHainga among the ditTerent regions of the 
world. AoDiaoN. 

SPRING, FOUNTAIN, SOURCE. 

S PRIN G denotes that which springs ; 
the word, therefore, carries us back to 
the point from which the water issues. 
FOU N T A1N, in Latin/orw from funda 
to pour out, signifies that from which 
any thing is |)ouied. and comprehends 
in It a ciillection or certain quantity of 
water b >th natural and artificial: and 
SOU REE, in the Latin of the middle 
ages s’urgicta, is obvlou^ly from humo 
to rise, and carries ns back to the place 
whence the water takes its rise. Springs 
are to be found by tligging a sutiicient 
depth in all parts of the earth : in moun- 
taiMou-» countries, and aUo in the East, 
we read oi'fountains which form them¬ 
selves, and su{)pl\ the surioondiiig parts 
with refreshing streams: the sources of 
rivers are mostly to be traced to some 
iiiountain. 

11 )iii« mi many sjfritifjt br«*akini; out of the tides of 
tlu* hillti, and Midi xu't <[U.iiititi>-s ot uoud to make 
pijn'S that It IS tio they are so well slocked 

.^MilSOJf. 

Fast by u hnxik or/iutilain'« murmuring stream. 

Dbattix. 

I forgot to mention that we passed the tnurce of 
the famous cold river ll Fiiitm' Freddu: it rise's at 
uuoe out ol till* earth a large stream. llRYiioSE. 

These terms are all used in a figurative 
sense: sfiring is taken Ibr that which is 
always flowing; fountain for that which 
contains an abundant supply for a 
stream; and source for the channel 
through which fr«>m the commeiiceiiieiit 
any event comes to pass. 

The heart of the citixen is a perennial spring of 
energy to the stale. llvaKK. 

Rternti) King! the author of uH being, 
fountain of light, thy self invisible. Mii.ruir. 

Tltene are thy blessings, industry! nuigh powerl 
Yet the kind snurce ot every gentle art. Thomson. 

TO SPRING, START, STARTLE, 
SHRINK. 

Thk idea of a sudden motion is ex¬ 
pressed b) all these terms, but the cir¬ 
cumstances and luofle differ in all; 
SPRING (v. To spring) is indefinite 
in these respects, and is therefore the 
most general term. To smng and 
START, which is in all probability an in- 
iensitive of «/i>, may be either voluntary 
or involuntary moxements, but the for¬ 


mer is mostly voluntary, and the latter 
involuntary; a person springs out of 
bed, or one animal springs upon an¬ 
other ; a person or animal starts from a 
certain point to begin running, or starts 
with fright from one side to the other. 
To STARTLE, which is a frequentative 
of start, is always an involuntary ac- 
tit»n; a horse starts by suddenly %ing 
from the point on which he stands; but 
if he startles he seems to liy back on 
himself and stops his course ; to spring 
and start, therefore, always carry a 
person further fioni a given point; but 
startle and SHRINK, which is pro¬ 
bably an mtensitive of sink, signifying 
to sink into itscdf, are movements within 
one'.sself: startling is a sudden con¬ 
vulsion of the trame which makes a 
person to stand in hesitation whether to 
proceed or not; shrinking is a contrac¬ 
tion of the frame within itself; any 
sudden and iiiiex^iected sound makes a 
person startle; the appmach of any 
frightful object makes him shrink back : 
Sfiring and start are mostly enqiluyed 
only in the proper sense of corporeal 
movements: startle and shrink are em¬ 
ployed in regard to the mo>ements oi 
Utt) miml as well as the body. 

Death woninit to cure ; we f.iil, we ri«e, we reign, 
Sunna fioiM our leltern, aud ladteu lu the l•kle!i 

YoPNO. 

A abape within the wat’ry gleam apixr.ir'd, 

Itendiiig to look on me, 1 s arted back., 

11 sOirfed Ijack. M i ltok 

’Ti» ImWii.ng fear and dumb amazement, 

W luMi to the startled «>e the sudden gianre 
Api>eur» tar south, eruptive through liie cloud 

1 Hum SON. 

There i# a liornir in the trene of a ravaged ci>uii. 
try which makes uatutc shrink back at llie lellci i.iui. 

llCHKISNL 

TO SPRINKLE, BEDEW. 

To SPRINKLE is a frequentative 
of spring, and denotes either an act of 
nature or design : to HEDEVV is to 
cover with dew. which is an operation 
of nature. By sjtrinkling, a liquid falls 
in seiisilile drops upon the earth; by 
bedetring, it covers by imperceptible 
drops : ram besprinkles the earth; dew 
bedews it. 

The prince with ning water sprinkled o'er 

Hiii limbs uiul botly. Uhvoi'N. 

The silver streams winch fr<»m thia spring inereuve, 
Bedew ail Chrii>tiuti hearts with drops of |M*aee. 

UkaUmu.nt 

So likewise, figuratively, things me 
sprinkled with flour; the cheeks are be 
Jewed with tears. 
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Win}i« he 

Of many a culouretl plume, sprinkled with gold. 

MltTON. 

And all the while salt tears bedewed the hearers’ 
cheeks. SPKKhiK. 

TO SPROUT, BUD. 

SPROUT, in Saxon sprytan, low 
German kprouyten, is doubtless con¬ 
nected with the German spritzen to 
spurt, spreiten to spread, and the like. 
To BUD is to put forth buds; the noun 
bud is a variation from button, which it 
resembles in form. To sprout is to come 
forth from the stem; to bud^ to put 
forth in buds. 

The sprouting leases that saw you here. 

And call’d their fellows to the sight. Cowt.BT. 

Noble objects are to the mind what sunbeams are 
bi a bud or flower; they open or unfold as it were 
the leaves of it, put it u|)OU exerting and spreading 
e\ery waj.aud call forth all those {lowers that he 
hid and lucked up in it. Attkkbvrv. 

SPURIOUS, SUPPOSITITIOUS, COUN¬ 
TER KK IT. 

SPURIOUS, in Latin spurt us, or 
Greek that is, one conceived 

by a woman, because the ancients called 
the female spurium; hence, one who is 
of uncertain origin on the father’s side is 
termedA 7 >Mriow^. SUPPOSITITIOUS, 
from suppose, signifies to he supposed 
or conjectured, in distinction from being 
positively known. COUNTERFEIT, 
V. To imitate. 

All these terms are modes of the 
false; the two former indirectly, the 
latter directly: whatever is uncertain 
that might be certain, and whatever is 
conjectural that might be conclusive, 
are by implication false; that which is 
made in imitation of another thing, so 
as to pass for it as the true one, n po- 
sili\eiy false. Hence, the distinction 
between these terms, and the ground of 
their applications. An illegitimate off' 
spring IS said to be spurious in the literal 
sense of the word, the father in this 
case being always uncertain; and any 
offspring which is termed spurious foils 
necessarily under the imputation of not 
being the offspring of the person whose 
name they hear. In the same manner 
an edition of a work is termed spurious 
which comes out under a false name, or a 
name different from that in tlie title- 
page: mjposititious expresses more or 
less of falsehood, according to the nature 
of the thing. A suppostixliout parent 
implies little less than a directly false 


parent; but in speaking of the origin of 
any person in remote periods of anti¬ 
quity, it may he mere\y sujiposititious or 
conjectural from the want of information. 
Counterfeit respects rather works of art 
which are exposed to imitation : coin is 
counterfeit which bears a false stamp, 
and every invention which conies out 
under the sanction of the inventor’s 
name is likewise a counterfeit if not 
made by himself or by his consent. 

living to tnkv leuvr uf EnKlaiiil, I tliuiiKbt it vvry 
liniiiiiwmiv U) tiikv tuy Ivuvu aliMtof yon, and tity fieui- 
ly boiioured motbvr. Oxford ; ot berwiiw both ui }uu 
may have just KronudH to cry m«* u|>, yon foi a lor- 
gcilnl triciid, she fur an ungrateful sun, if iii>t mui'v 
spunvus issue. Huwti i>. 

The fabulous tales of early Uritinb history, sujt- 
pmtMums treaties and eharU'nt, are the {irwots on 
wbii-h Kdward louuded his title to ihesoveivigiity ut 
Scotland. ItoakHisoN. 

Wonls may be counterfeit. 

False coin’d, and curreutouiy from tiie tongue, 
Witlioul the mind. SourHt.uN. 


TO SPURT, SPOUT. 

To SPURT and SPOUT are, like 
the German spntzen, variations of 
spreiten to spread (r. To s^iread), and 
spnngen to sjiring (r. To arise ); ihc> 
both express the idea of sending fort 1 1 
liquid in small quantities from ucuMt\ ; 
the former, liowever, does not ahMi\s 
include the idea of the cavity, hut aiiii|)l> 
that of springing up ; the latter is liovt- 
ever confined to the circumstance ot 
issuing forth from some place; dirt 
may he spurted in the face by iiit'uns of 
kicking It up; or blood may he sjnirfed 
out of a vein when it is optMicd, water 
out of the mouth, and the like; hut a 
Injuid spouts out from a pipe. To spurt 
is u sudden action arising from u mo¬ 
mentary im{>etus given to a liquid ciUicr 
intentionally or incidentally ; the beer 
will spurt from a barrel when the \ent- 
peg IS removed : to sjiout is a continued 
action produced by a {lerpetual iiiijietus 
which the liquid receives equally from 
design or accident; the water spouts 
out from a pi|>e which is denominated a 
spout, or It will sjmut out from any 
cavity in the earth, or in a rock which 
may resemble a spout; a person tmiy 
lik«twise spout water in a stream from 
his mouth. 

Far from tha |iar«at atraam it lioitt again 
Freab into day.aurl ail thv gliUariug hiUa 
la bright with epoulij^ niia. Txumkob. 

If from tlic {luncture of a lancet, tlie miiitiivr of 
the spurting onto! the bkioil will aliow it. WiarMAH. 

Hence the figurative application of 
tbeso terms; any sudden conceit which 
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compels a person to an eccentric action 
is a spurt, particularly if it springs from 
ill-hutuour or caprice; a feinaie will 
sometimes take a apart and treat her 
intimate friends very coldly, either from 
a fancied offence or a fancied superiority ; 
to spout, on the other hand, is to send 
fortli a stream of words in imitation of 
the stream of liquid, and is applied to 
those who affect to turn sjieakers, or 
who recite in an affected manner. 

Hit Hkill in cu.ichniill!ship or driving; chaise, 

111 hilkin{$ tavern bills, and tpouting pla^s. CuwrER. 

STAFF, STAY, PROP, SUPPORT. 

From STAFF in the literal sense 
(v S/aJT) vo\i\Q.!a stuff ill the fij^urative 
application: any thin<r may be denomi¬ 
nated a staff'which holds up after the 
manner of a stafTt particularly as it re¬ 
spects persons ; bread is said to be the 
staff of life; one person may serve as a 
staff to another. 

It would much please him, 

Tliat of hi* forluiifS jfou would make a tMjT 
ToleanujioD. SUAKSfFAar. 

The stiff serves in a state of motion: 
the STAY and PROF are employed for 
objects in a state of rest* the sta^ 
makes a thinj? stay for the time beinp, 
it keeps it in its place; it is equally 
applied to persons and things; wo may 
be a stay to a person who is falliin^ by 
lettin ;4 his body rest against us; in the 
same manner buttresses against a wall, 
and shores against a building, serve the 
purpose of stays while they are repair¬ 
ing. For the same reason that part of 
a female's dress which serves as a stay 
to the body is denominated stays: the 
prop keeps a thing up for a peroia- 
ncncy : every pillar on which a building 
rests' is a prop; whatever therefore 
requires to be raised from the ground 
and kept in that state may be set u{M)n 
ffrops, SUPPORT (t?. To hold, keep) is 
a general term, and in its most general 
sense comprehends all the others as spe¬ 
cies : whatever supports, that is, bears the 
weight of an object, is a support, whether 
in a state of motion like a staff, or in a 
state of rest like a stay or prop. 

Their treee aorve «« an many stay* for their vine«, 
which haug tike garlands brum tree to tree. 

Aopiaoif. 

Whale'er thy many fingers can entwine. 

Proves thy support, and all it* strength i* thine; 

Tho’ nature gave nut legs, it gave iiiee huiuh. 

By whiek thy prop, thy prouder cedar atanda 

DaaruAM. 


Staff, stay, and prop are applied 
figuratively in the sense of a aujrfmrt, 
with a similar distinction between them. 

Hone i* a lover's walk hfiiee with Unit, 

And manage it ag-iiiist des|iuinDg tiiotigiit, 

SilAK.SPKAkC. 

If hope precarious, and of things when gain'd 
Of little niunietit and as little stay. 

Can sweeten toils, and dangers into Joys, 

Wliat then that ho)>e which nothing can dvftMt? 

Youjio. 

Support is applied in the proper sense 
to moral as well as sensible objects: 
hope is the sujipf^t of the mind under 
the most trying circumstances; religion, 
as the foundation of all our hopes, is the 
best and surest sujtport under aliliction. 

1 could not but reflect iiinm tlie greatness of his 
grief for the lu^s of one who has ever been a support 
to him under all other afilictioua Aoozson. 

STAFF, STICK, CRUTCH. 

STAFF, in low German staff, &lc„ in 
Latin stipes, in Greek «ruirij, comes from 
stipo to fix.. STICK signifies that 
which can be stuck m the ground. 
CRUTCH, as changed from cross, is a 
staff or stick which bus a cross bar at 
the top. 

The ruliiiir idea in a staff is that of 
firmness and fixedness; it is employed 
for leaning upon : the ruling idea m the 
stick IS that of sharpness with which it 
can penetrate; it is used for walking 
and ordinary purjwics : the ruling idea 
in the crutch is its form, which serves 
the s|H*cific purpose of support in case 
of lameness; a staff can never be small, 
but a stick may be large; a crutch is 
in size more of a staff than a common 
stick. 

“ You nr** going, m> Ivij cruil I . “ to I.A>mlon i>n 
foot, in ilu’ ni.iiiiii-r lliM>kt*r, \our great .inci’iitor, 
travelled tluTf U*!or }oii. lake Irom nte Iht* samo 
lior«i> tlial ua* giiiu hiiu b) tiio good bitihop JomcI, 
till* stujf’." Gui.i>smith. 

He thrukt n stit k into thr cu>vici‘s of the rock. 

Uryi>on>. 

Pmpp'd on hi* crutch, he ihags with many a groan 
The load of lite. jet «lread» to lay it down. IIrow.sb. 

TO STAGGF.U, RKEL, TOTTER. 

STAGGER is in all probability a 
frequentative from the German steigen, 
and the Greek ^otxetv to go, signifying 
to go backward and forwaM. To R&£L 
signifies to go like a reel in a winding 
manner. TO'fTER is most probably 
connected with the German zittem to 
tremble, because to totter is a tremulous 
action. 

All these terms designate an involun 
tary and an unsteady motion; they 
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vary both in the cause and the mofle of 
the action ; staggering and reeling are 
occasioi ed either by drunkenness or 
sickness; tottering is purely the effect 
of weakness, particularly the weakness 
of old a<>:e: a drunken man always 
staggers as he walks ; one who is giddy 
reds from one part to another: to stag¬ 
ger is a much less degree of unsteadiness 
than to reel; for he who staggers is 
only thrown a little out of the straight 
path, but he who reels altogether loses 
his equilibrium; reeling is commonly 
succeeded by falling. To stagger and 
reel are said as to the carriage of the 
whole body; but totter has particular 
reference to the limbs; the knees and 
the legs totter^ and consequently the 
footsteps become tottering. In an ex¬ 
tended application, the mountains may 
be said to stagger and to reel in an 
earthquake: the houses may totter from 
their very bases. In a figurative appli¬ 
cation, the faith or the resolution of a 
person staggers when its hold on the 
mind is shaken, and begins to give way; 
a nation or a government will totter when 
it is torn by intestine convulsions. 

Nntheletis it lx>re his foe not from his sell, 

Uut made him ttagger as he were not well. Spxnibs. 

The clouds, commixt 

With stars, swift gliding »wee{> along tlie skv: 

All nature re«lt. 'fHuifSoK. 

Troy nods from high, and totler$ to her fall. 

Dbtdxn. 

TO STAIN, SOIL, SULLY, TARNISH. 

STAIN, V. Blemish. SOIL and 
SULLY, from the French souiUer^ sig¬ 
nifying to smear with dirt. TARNISH, 
in French teruir^ probably from the 
Latin tero to bruise. 

All these terms imply the act of di¬ 
minishing the brightness of an object; 
but the term stain denotes something 
grosser than the other terms, and is 
applied to inferior objects: things which 
are not remarkable for purity or bright¬ 
ness may be stained^ as hands when 
stained with blood, or a w'all stained 
with chalk; nothing is sullied or tar¬ 
nished but what has some intrinsic 
value; a fine picture or piece of writing 
may be easily soiled by a touch of the 
finger; the finest glass is the soonest 
tarnished: hence, in the moral applica¬ 
tion, a man's life may be stained by the 
commission of some gross immorality: 
his honour may be sullied^ or his glory 
tarnished. 


Ihon, rather than thy justice should be ttained. 
Didst stein the cross Yoitno, 

Ieannot endure to be mistaken, or suffer my purer 
affections to be aoUed with the odious attributes u( 
covetousness aud ambitious lalsehood. 

Loud Wentwouth. 

Oaths would debase the dignity of virtue. 

Else I could swear by him. the power who rlothed 
'I'lie sun witli light, and Kave yon starry host 
Their chaste unsullied lustre. Francis. 

I am not now what 1 once was; for, since I parted 
from thee, fate lias tarnished my gloiies. Thai>f. 


TO STAND, STOP, REST, STAGNATE. 

To STAND,in German stehen, &c., 
Latin sto, Greek irijfii to stand, Hebrew 
sut to settle. STOP, in Saxon stoppan, 
&c., conveys the ideas of pressing, thick¬ 
ening, like the Latin stipa, and the 
Greek «r£i/3etv; whence it has been made 
in English to express immovability. 
REST, V. Ease. STAGNATE, in Latin 
stagnatusy participle of stagno, comes 
from stagfium a pool, and that either 
from sto to stand, because waters stand 
perpetually in a pool, or from the Greek 
^(yvoQ an inclosure, because a pool is 
an inclosure for waters. 

The absence of motion is expressed 
by all these terms; stand is the most 
general of all the terms: to starul is 
simply not to move ; to staff is to cease 
to move: we stand either for want of 
inclination or power to move; but we 
str^ from a disinclination to go on: to 
re.v/ is lostop from an express dislike to 
motion; we may stop for purposes of 
convenience, or because we have no fur¬ 
ther to go, but we rest from fatigue. 

The leaden having charge from you to stand. 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

SUAKbPEARB. 

He seemed ns if he wished to stop, but was im¬ 
pelled forward by an invisible {luwer. 

. Hawkxbworth. 

Thither let us tend 

From off ihe tossing of Uiese fiery waves. 

Then rest, if any rest can hiirbour there. 

Shaxspkare. 

To stagnate is only a species of stand¬ 
ing as respects liquids; water may both 
stand and stagnate; but the former is 
a temporary, the latter a permanent 
stand: water stands in a puddle, but it 
stagnates in a pond or in any confined 
space. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black wutei of rumptina stands. Dryden. 

The water which now rises must all have stag¬ 
nated. WOODWAKD. 

All these terms admit of an extended 
application; business stands still, or 
*here :s a stand to business; a niercan 
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tile liouse stops, or s^rjps payment; an 
affair rests undecided, or rests in the 
hands of a person ; trade stagnates. 

Whith<*r cau we run, 

Where make a DBrntfr. 

I am afraid, aliould I ])ut a ihip now to thia de> 
sir'll, now tlial it is so neai beiii^ comideted, I kIiuII 
find It diiliciilt to resiiiiK* it. PaiNT. 

Wlioresis of immortalit} assur'd 

Is sale, whalfMT ills are heie eudur'd Jkntxs. 

TUe soul, di'prived of those ventilaliona of imssions 
which arise iioiii social iiiteicuursu is reduced to a 
stale of s'd^aafa/a. Mhathk. 

STATK, RKALM, COMMONWEALTH. 

Tmk STATt is that consolidated part 
of a nation in which lies its power and 
j^reatness. The RKALM, from royauyne 
a kinj^doin, is any state whose ^overn- 
imtut IS monarchical. The COMMON¬ 
WEALTH IS the jjrand body of a nation, 
consistin'.; hotli of the ^oternment and 
peojdo, winch forms tlie commonweal, 
weft are, or wealth. 

The ruhnj; idea in the sense and ajv 
plication of the word state is that of 
government in its most abstract sense; 
ailuirs of .state may either respect the 
internal re^^ul.itions of a countr),or they 
may respect tlie arraii'^ements of dif¬ 
ferent states with each other. The term 
realm is em{doyed for the nation at lar^e, 
but confined to such nations as are uio- 
narciiical and aristoeralical; peers of 
llie realm sit in the Eutihsh parliament 
by their own rij'ht. The term common¬ 
wealth refers rather to the UL:j*:re;;ate 
body of men, and their posse.ssions, 
Ilian to the eminent of a country : 
it IS the business of the minister to 
consult the interests of the common^ 
wealth. 

No m.in tliiit iiadci stands of Pul.ind. and 

tliu rlilted l‘iu\incc», will Iw .iblf to raii^'cthcm un¬ 
der iiii> ]i.inu'ular imiiiua of government that li.i\o 
'JCCII in\CUtcd. Tt-MFLE. 

Then ''utiirn came, who fled llu< power of .love, 
Kuhb’d ui hiH lealmi, and baiii«li‘d from abo^e 

Dktden. 

('ivil dis<iension in a viperous worm, 

Tliul gnaws the bowels of the comnumwealth 

^HAKSPKARB. 

TO STICK, CLEAVE, ADHEKE. 

STICK is in Saxon stican, low Ger¬ 
man steken, Latin stigo, Greek ^lyw to 
prick, Hebrew slock to press. CLE A VE, 
in Saxon cleofen, low German kliven, 
Danish klaeve, is connected with our 
words glue and lime, in Latin gluten, 
Greek KoXXa lime. ADHERE, v. To 
attach. 


These terms all express the being 
joined to a body so as not to part from 
it without an effort. Stick, which is the 
general and familiar expression, denotes 
a junction more or less close; things 
may stick very slightly, so as to come 
off with the smallest touch, or things 
may be made to stick together so fast 
that they cannot be separated ; wetted 
paper may stick for a time, and by means 
of glue may stick firmly. 

Tlie green raterpilliir brwdeth in ttie inward parts 
of roses not blown wbeto the dew sticketh. Hacun. 

What sticks may stick in any manner, 
but what adheres, when said of natural 
bodies, adheres by the sticking oimtho 
outer surface : a foot sticks in the mud ; 
wax adheres to the fingers. Adhesion, 
denoting a property of matter, is a sci¬ 
entific term. 

Why therefore may not the minute part< of oilier 
bodies, if they b« couvcnieiiUy shaped for ndhetiun, 
stick to one .mother,us well as to this spirit? Hoyi.e. 

Clear>e is seldomer used than either 
of the other terms, but aUva)s implies 
a clo^e adh' sioH produced by some par¬ 
ticular cause. 

See! how the mould, as lo.ith to leave 

So sweet a buideii, still doth cleave. Waller 

Stick aivl adhere may also be applied 
figuratively with the like distinction. 

Adieu then. O my soul’s far better part, 

Tlij im ige stn k\ so cIohi* 

Th.it the bloml lullows from my rending he.ut. 

jlUYDEN 

Tint there’s .i God from n.iture’s voice is cleat , 

And jet. w hat errors to this truth adhere / J envns. 

As the act of consci ms agents, stick 
is, as before, the familiar exprcs.sion, 
whether applied to material or spiritual 
objects; a person may stick with his 
body or his mind to anything: in both 
ca>es it is an ac* of determination or 
|>er.'5eve ranee. 

The boys were gaudily dressed and m.ude a pretty 
np|H‘ur<iiice. Wi> were surprised to see how well they 
stmk oil (llieir horses). Bkydonr 

A person cleaves or adheres to an ob¬ 
ject, III llie former case out of feeling, 
in the latter case from principle: a 
drowning man will cleave to anything 
by which he can be saved; a conscien 
tious man adheres to the truth. 

Gold and his gains no roor« employ his mind. 

Hut. dritiug o'ei the billows with the wind, 

C'etwes to one faithful plunk, and leaves the rest 
liehiiid. llowB 

Ho shewed his Arm adheremce to it (retigiou> 

Addison. 
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TO STIFLE, SUPPRESS, SMOTHER. 

STIFLE is a frequentative of stuffs in 
I^atin stipOy and Greek to make 
tight or close. SUPPRESS, v. To re¬ 
press, SMOTHER, as a frequentative 
of smut or smoke, signifies to cover with 
smut or smoke. 

Stifle and smother in their literal sense 
will be more properly considered under 
the article of Suffocate, &c. (v. To suffo¬ 
cate) ; they areliere taken in a moral 
application. The leading idea in all 
these terms is that of keeping out of 
view: stifle is applicable to the feelings 
only; suppress to the feelings or to out- 
wa^ circumstances; smother to outward 
circumstances only: we stifle resent¬ 
ment ; we suppress anger: the former 
is an act of some continuance; the latter 
is the act of the moment: wc stifle our 
resentment by abstaining to take any 
measures of retaliation; we suppress 
the rising emotion of anger, so as not to 
give it utterance or even the expression 
of a look. It requires time and powerful 
motives to stifle, but only a single effort 
to suppress; nothing but a long course 
of vice can enable a man to stifle the 
admonitions and reproaches of con¬ 
science ; a sense of prudence may some¬ 
times lead a man to suppress the joy 
which an occurrence produces in hts 
mind. In regard to outward circum¬ 
stances, we say that a book is sujjpressed 
by the authority of government; that 
vice IS supj)ressed by the exertions of 
those who have power: an affair is 
smothered so that it shall not become 
generally known, or the fire is smothered 
under the embers. 

Art, Iirainl(*s8 art! our rurious charioteer, 

( For tiatiire'H voice untttjied would recall,) 
iJrivo headlong to ttie precipice of de.ith. Vook*. 

They foresaw the violence with which thi« indig. 
nation would burst out after being so long iuppretsed. 

RuBcaisoN. 

Great and generous principles not being kept up 
and cherished, but smothered in soijiiial delights, 
God suffers them to siuk iuto low and inglorious 
satisfaction. 8 ovth. 

TO STIR, MOVE. 

STIR is in German storen, old Ger¬ 
man stiren or steren, Latin turbo, Greek 
rvp^ri or Bopvf^ri trouble or tumult. 
MOVE, V. Motion, 

S/ir is here a specific, move a generic 
term: we may move in any manner, 
but to stir is to move so as to disturb 
the rest and composure either jf the 
body or mind; the term stir is therefore 


mostly employed in cases where any 
motion, however small, is a disturbance: 
a soldier must not stir from the post 
which he has to defend ; ati'ocious cri¬ 
minals or persons raving mad are bound 
hand and foot, that they may not stir. 

At first tlie groves are scarcely seen to stir, 

Thomson. 

I’ve read that things inanimate have mov'd. 

And as with Ibiiig souls have tieim infiirm'd. 

By niugic numbers and persuasive sounds. 

('ONORXVl. 

STOCK, STORE. 

STOCK, from stick, stock, stow, and 
stuff, signifies any quantity laid up. 
STORE, in Welch stor, comes from the 
Hebrew satar to hide. 

The ideas of wealth and stability 
being naturally allied, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that stock, which expresses the latter 
idea, should also he put for the former, 
particularly as the abundance here re¬ 
ferred to serves as a foundation, in the 
same manner as stock in the literal 
sense does to a tree. Store likewise 
implies a quantity; but, agreeable to 
the derivation of the word, it implies an 
accumulated quantity. Any quantity 
of materials which is in hand may serve 
as a stork for a given purpose ; thus a 
few shillings with some persons may be 
their stock in trade: any quantity of 
materials brought together for a given 
purpose may serve as Vi store; thus the 
industrious ant collects a store of grain 
for the winter. The stock is that w Inch 
must increase of itself; it is the source 
and foundation of industry : the store is 
that which we must add to occasionally ; 
it is that from which w'e draw in tune 
of need. By a stork we gain riches ; by 
a store we guard against want. 

l^rcxligal men 

Feel not tlieir own stock wasting. B. Jon ion. 

He left great store uf arms. Clarendon. 

The same distinction subsists between 
these words in their moral application ; 
he who wishes to speak a foreign lan¬ 
guage must have a stock of familiar 
words; stores of learning are frequently 
lost to the world for want of means and 
opportunity to bring them forth to public 
view. 

He bad thereby an opportunity to gain a new 
stuck of repuLition and liuiiuur Clakbndon. 

It will not suffice to rally all one’s little utmost 
into one’s discoume, vthicU cun convtituU* a divine. 
Any man M'ould then quickly 1 m> drained ; and bis 
short stock would serve out tor one meeting in ordL- 
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ri:»i\ i'(»u-frsp; these .uiist plenty, 

ii.<l 1 lieusiiie, lf»t he turn bruker in lUviuity 

Sotnii. 

As verbs, tf» stork and to store both 
to provide; but the former is a 
provision for the present use, and the 
latter for some future purpose : a trades¬ 
man stnrks himself witli such articles as 
Tiie ruO't saleable; a fortress or a ship 
is stored : a person storks himself with 
putieiiee, or stores his memory with 
kiiowled^m. 

his ('tiMiitiy pietty well itinhed wilh in- 
li.iliit.tills, .lu‘ lUsmuteil u poll INii iMt. 

'J’o Ihu h I the r.in- bf niiue. IWk. 


STOIJV, TAl-K. 

Tmk STOItV (/'. Anerdote) is either 
an aetual hiet or something' feijiued; 

I lie TALE (r Fub/r) is always feij^ned; 
sl'irirs are rinulated respeetmi; the 
iieeideiits and oeeurreiiees wliieh happen 
to pel sons 111 the same place: tates of 
distress are told hy many merely to ex¬ 
cite eomp.issi »n. When both aie taken 
for that winch is fietltious, the story is 
eili.er an untruth, or falsihino of some 
ficl. tir It is altojjether an iineiition; 
the tii/r is always an inyeiilain. As an 
iinirulh, the story is commonly told by 
ciiililrtMi : and as a fiction, the stofi/ is 
eonniioii'y made for children: the ta/e 
Is uf lie - per iineiuion, formed b\ men of 
mature niidcistaiidiii^, and adapted lor 
p T-oMs of 111 itiue }oars. 

Ml* iiiltiii • 111** \ula;,'t* riiusfs up tlio fin*, 

N\ liiu* «i*ll .itii'slcd, ,oiil 11- wril lH*ii«*v**il. 

I Ir.iiil a.ilfuni, uu«‘> liu' 1,'iibiiii stitri/ niuiul 

'1 Hum SON. 

Hi* ni iki**. ill,it jinw') 111 lii’iultliu;; iiali*iii> kiio.iM. 
1*0' i iii-In till-,, I, III liu i*.i( ]i \ ulL'.tr < iitl, 

Ai .]»■isiuioun will* ni.t'* picU'iul. 


sr.tMN, SPltAlN, STU 1 -. ^S, l-'OiA’l*:. 

S'rRAIN and SERAIN are without 
(I U’l y a nations of the word, 

namely, the Latin strin:>;0 to pull tijjlit, 
ir to si retell; they have now, hoyvever, 
:i distmet appluMtion : to struui is to 
e\ieiul hey Olid its ordinary lenjjth hy 
some extraordinary elfort; to sjn'oiu is 
I.) strain so as to put out of its place, or 
extend to an injurious leiio'th : the ankle 
and the wri'*! are ha\)le to he sprained 
hy a contusion ; the back and other 
parts of the bod) may be strained by 
over exertion. 

Iniillpitin thcic is n (lt*r«>rmiti b\ u fuiliition of 
(.'oiititiiiity. us III cutliiiK. or by u tt*mlt*iu*> to Hohition, 
kk lu 1 * 010 'lUiotiii unit Mtitum. (lut’Vi’. 


S'niuhl tin* bio J:i 9 ‘ oxtHiid thi* shoe loo wide, 

'rtii* siuhli'ii firii ni.iv strelcli the swell,tig \ein, 

Th\ Ltackiti^ jiiuit uiihinot. ,,|* aiich; iijitam. (jav 

Strain and S'i’RESS arc kindred 
terms, as beimj; both y .iriatioiis of streteli 
and strin^o; but they differ now very 
ciiiisider-ildy in their a[)plicati >n : fiiiu 
r.itiyely yye speak of .s//a//z///o- a nerve, 
or straining a point, to express makiiii>: 
tiiviU exeiiions, esen beyond our onh- 
naiy poyvers ; and morally we speak of 
layino a stress upon any particular 
measure or mode ol action, signify inn to 
t^ne atlniii!; impirlaii'-e: the strain {v. 
Stirss) may be put lor tlie eiiUise of 
seiiliriient yyhieli \ye express, and the 
manner ol’expivssiULi it . the stres\ (r. 
Stress) 111 ly lie put fur the elforts of the 
\oiee in utlerin<n a word or syllable : a 
writer may proceed in a strain of pane- 
t^y ne or inveetive ; a speaker or a reader 
lays a stress on coitam yvords by yyay of 
di-siinoinslmm them from others. To 
strain is properly a -i^ieeies of FORC¬ 
ING; we i\Vd\ force m a variety ol' 
yvays, that is, by lluj oxeicise force 
upon dillerent bodies, iiii l in dilfereiit 
directions; but to strata is to exercise 
f ree by stieiclmn? or [«ro!on^inf^ bo¬ 
dies; thus to strain a c.-rd is to pull it 
to Its lull extent: but \ye may .speak of 
Jotriiii: any bard suh: 4 ance in. orjoician 
It out, ur foreiii<r it tliioiiiili, or Jorcinii 
it from a body : a door or a lock may be 
Joreedhy Molently breaking tliem : Inn 
a dour or a lock may he strainnlh) pul 
liny: the Inin’Cs or the spring out of their 
I lace, St iikcyvise, a person may he 
.said to/o/VT himself to speak, yvhen by 
a Moleiit exertion he j;ives utterance to 
ins yvords; but he st/aitis Ins ihroit 
or his xoice yyhen he e\er('l.^es the Jorre 
on the ihioat or li.ims so as to extend 
them. 7 'b/w and a//v,ns, as nouns, aie 
in like manner comparable yyhen they 
are applied to the nu»de of utterance 
• yve must Use a eorlain /o/Tt* m the pi\i- 
nnneiaUuii ot e\ery word ; this the’efore 
IS indefinite and u:encral; hut the stress 
IS that purlieiilar and strony^ deyrree of 
ybrrpwliieb Is exerted in the pronun¬ 
ciation of certain words. 

'1 liiT*’ w.is thfU l^biMuu* 111** I ilh no juniiig, uu 
stiuggbug with im*iiu»i\, iioamiii mj loi uui* a»>in 

Soui H, 

W’liH o\«*i .iiiN ouc* ol)sfr\t*il to l*om^ u it of a t.»- 
veiii lit foi Ins sliulj, or uul«*a for auy liuug wmiii- 

Sum u. 

Ol*|K>iiv not whih* ruge is in iU/Imr. 

SHAK^Vi!.AItV 

STII.MOIIT, RIGHT, DIKKCT. 

STRAIGHT,from the Latin strictus 
3 A 
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STRAIT. 


STRANGER. 


participle of stringo to tigliten or bind, 
signifies confined, that is, turning nei¬ 
ther to the riglit nor left. Straig?it is 
applied, therefore, in its pro}ier sense, 
to corporeal objects; a path which is 
straight, is kept witliin a shorter space 
than if it were curved. RIGHT and 
DIRECT, from the Latin rrctus regu¬ 
lated or made as it ought, are said of 
that which is made by the force of the 
understanding, or by an actual effort, 
what one wishes it to be: hence, the 
mathematician speaks of a right line, 
as the fine which lies most justly be¬ 
tween two point.s, and has been made 
the basis of mathematical figures ; and 
the moralist speaks of the ri" A/opinion, 
as that which has been formed by 
the best rule of the understanding; 
and, on the same ground, we speak of 
a drert answer, as that which has been 
framed so as to bring sooneht and 
easiest to the point desired. 

Tmtli i> ncuivst way to om 

euir^m^ us tliUUer in a sfniiyht luu*. Tii.lotboN. 

Tlu*n lioni polo lo pole 

lie %ie\vs in breadth, and, vitiuut lunger pause, 
Down rtyht into the woild s liisi region thious 
Ills flight precipitant. MitTuN. 

There be that are in natiite failliritl and siiiceie, 
and plain and dir/rt, not eiaiiy and iiuolved. 

lUoON. 

STRAIT, NARROW. 

STRAIT, in Latin participle 

of sinngo to bind close, signifies bound 
tight, that is, brought into a biiiali com¬ 
pass : NARROW, which is a variation 
of near, expresses a mode of nearness 
or closeness. Strait is a particular 
term ; narrow is general: straitness is 
an artificial mode of narrowness ; a coat 
is sfrait which is made to compress a 
body within a small compass: narrow 
i.s either the artificial or the natural 
property of a body ; as a narrow nhhow, 
or a narrow leaf. Tliat which is stjait 
is so by the means of other bodies, as a 
piece of water confined clo.se on each 
side by land is called a strait: what¬ 
ever is bounded by sides that are near 
each other is narrow; thus a piece of 
laud whose prolonged sides are at a 
small distance from each other is 
narrow. 

'I'h**y an* afraid to meet hi-r if iht y have inishM 
tile ciinroit, Init then they aie more afraid to nee 
iier, if they are laced a*» strait us they cun posBibly 
be. Law. 

No narrow frith 

He had to paaa. Mif.TOX. 

The same distinction applies to these 
terms in their moral or extended use. 


A fuilhiesg heart, how despicably small. 

Too strait aught great or geueioits to receive 1 

Yoitn«. 

Men should nociistom tlicinselres by the light of 
particulars lo LMilarge their miiiils to tlie amplitiid.' 
of the world, and uot leduee the world lo the niir 
r^ivnrss of tlieir minds. lUoox. 


STRANGK,R, FORKIGNER, ALIEN. 

STRANGER, in French Hranger, 
Latin pxtraneus or extra^ in Greek tH, 
signifies out of, that is, out of another 
country: FOREIGNER, from Jbris 
abroad, and ALIEN, from ahp 7 im an- 
otlier\ have obtiouhly the same original 
meaning: they hate, however, detiated 
in their aceepiations. 

Stran^vr is a general term, and ap¬ 
plies to one not known, or not an m- 
habitaiit, whether of the same or an¬ 
other coiintiy \ f()rpi^npr \s applied only 
to .<ifrangp?s of another country; and 
atiPfi to one who has no political or 
natural tie. TJlysses, after his return 
from the Trojan war, was a .siranger in 
his own house; the French are fo- 
reignprs in England, and the English 
in France; neither can enjov, as aliens, 
the same privileges in n foreign country 
as tliey do in their own; the laws of 
hospitality require us to treat .strangers 
with more ceremony than we do mem¬ 
bers of the same family, or very inti¬ 
mate friends: the lower orders of the 
English are apt to \,yo\x\. foreigners witli 
an undeserved contempt ; every alieii 
IS obliged, in time of war, to liuve a 
licence lor residing in England. 

In primitive times tlir Atlieiii.ins excluded nil 
sfranjyii'S,llnil !>, all lliul ueu- uul meuilH*i^ nl tiieii 
cummuimeuUh. t’o i ij-h. 

I .iTii u moHt pour numnn and a foinyorr 

Not burn in juur domiuioii'.. Suakbprass. 

Like jou, an alirn in a land iinkiiuw ii, 

] le.iiii to pit) uuebsolikL* ni} oan. llHVOhN. 

Stranger is sometimes taken for one 
hot acquainted with an object or not ex¬ 
perienced 111 Its elfecls: foreigner is 
used only in the proper sense ; but the 
epithet foreign sometimes signifies not 
belonging to an object: alien is applu d 
in its natural sense to that wiiich is un¬ 
connected liy any tie. 

I was uo strani/cr tu the original; I had aim 
studi. d Vngtl’b d«Aign%ii<l his (litipusuuut of lU 

All the diBtinctiuns of this little life 

Are quite cutuneuus, quita foreign tu the man. 

Yovno. 

To ihc foster parent give the care 

<)1 thy sui,«ifluouB lirood; she'll cherihU kind 

Theahr.a onspriiig. SoMCRVtM.it. 
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STREAM, CURRENT, TIDE. 

A FLUID body in a prof^ressivo motion 
IS the object described in common by 
those terms: STREAM is the most ge¬ 
neral, the other two are but modes of 
the .v^rc«»vi; stream, in Saxon stream, 
in German strom, is an onomatopeia 
uhich describes the prolongation of any 
body in a narrow line along the surface ; 
a CURRENT, from currn to run, is a 
stream running in a particular diiec- 
tion ; and a TIDE, from tide, in Ger¬ 
man zeit time, is a periodical stream or 
current. All rivers are streams, wliicdi 
are more or less gentle accordim^ to the 
nature of tlie ground through which 
they pass: the force of the current is 
very much increascrl by the confinement 
of any water l)etw'ccn ricks, or by means 
of artificial impediments; tiie tide is 
high or low, strong or weak, at difierent 
liours of the day ; when the tide is high 
the current is strongest. 

n.'ii* aih Uh* l»*(i jo or near the stream 

\ uoirn IS kito^n tn hit .in, 

Tli.it tliiovis l>\ uijht a liu'ul iHMin 

" hicli ills i|HK-aih liy iKiy. (’owpkh. 

Ills Ixiitv is s.iid to li.iM* lieen fuiiinl some lime 
naerwniils near Tiinroniiiiiiuii (.ilxeit tlnrty miles 
(listaut), it h.iMiij lieen ol>st‘i\t‘(l th.it v\ liat isbMul- 
timed lip li> Ciiaixlidis i.s c.iiiied s<mtli l)\ the 
cut rent, and tluoiui out upon th it coast lti»\i>oNK. 

Wlicn in lior pulplis tlie rusliiiij soa mbsides, 
hilie druius the ocimu 'wuli her lelluciit ttiU\ I’dvk. 

From knowing the proper application 
of the^e terms, their figurative and 
moral application become obvious: a 
stream of air or a stream of light is a 
prolonged moving body of air or light; 
so a stream of charity, bounty, and the 
like, is that w'hich flow s in a stream: a 
current of air is a particular stream of 
air passing through or betw’cen other 
bodies, as the enrrenfo^ air in a hou.^c; 
so the current of men’s minds or 
opinions, that is, the running iii a par¬ 
ticular line : the tide being a temporary 
stream; fashion, or the ruling propen¬ 
sity of the day, may be denominated a 
tide : it is sometimes vain to attempt to 
stem the tide of folly, it is therefore 
wiser to get out of its reach. 

Wlicn now tlio rapid stream of etuqiicnce 
Rears utl bclbro it, piiMsioii, riMson, ‘onse. 

Can ila dreud llnindor or tta.li(;litiiiii<j*s force 
Derive their essence from a mortal suiui i:? 

. .Ienyns. 

With secret course, which no loud slorms annoy, 
didos the amooth current of dumustic joy 

(jur.DSMITII. 

There ii a tide in tlie affairs of men, 

W htch taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 

SllAKbPrARK. 


TO STRENGTHEN, FORTIFY, INVI¬ 
GORATE. 

STRENGTHEN, from strength, 
and FORTIFY, from fortis and /hcio, 
signify to make strong: INVIGO¬ 
RATE signifies to put in \igor {v. 
Energy). 

Whatever adds to the strength, be it 
in ever so small a degree, strengthens ; 
exercise strengthens cither body or 
mind : whatever gives strength for a 
particular omavgcucc; fortifies ; rcdigion 
fortifies the mind against adversity: 
whatever ailds to the strength, so as to 
give a p.isitive degree of strength, in- 
t'igorat''S : morning exercise in fine 
weat her in vigorates . 

I'hfii* }h a eoit.uu bias touiird:, kriowlcdjc in 
cioiy mind, wlucu ni.i\ be slrcnythene-i and im- 
pioi'cd. ' ljUj*osi,r„ 

Tliis relation will not be wholly without its ii<.e, 
li tlios(« who languish uiidei iiti> p.ut oi its suf- 
leruu's bli.ill l»e cu.ibled to furtifi/ llion patience 
bv rerteciniK tbal ibey fed only tbo-e nfllictions 
iium which the abilities orSava;,’e could not exempt 
him. John sox 

For mncti tlie [lack 

(Rous’d from their d.irk aiioic') »leli;'lit lo stidch 
.Ind bask in hts vivtijotatinij i.iv. .SowEaviULK. 


STRENUOUS, BOLD. 

STRENUOUS, in Latin strenuus, 
from the Greek rrfnjio]g undaunted, un¬ 
tamed, that IS, «rp7;rtau> to be W’ilhout all 
rein or control, expresses nq^ueh more 
than BOLD (r. Eold ); boldness is a 
prominent idea, but it is only one idea 
which enters into the signification of 
strenuousness ; this combines likewise 
fearle-sness, activity, and ardour. An 
advocate in a cause may be strenuous, 
or merely bold: in the former case he 
omits nothing that can be eitlier said or 
done in favor of the cause, he is always 
oil the tilert, he heeds no ditficuUies or 
danger; but in the latter case he only 
displays his spirit in the undisguised 
declaration of his sentiments. Strenuous 
supporters of any opinion are always 
strongly convinced of the truth of tliat 
which they support, and warmly im¬ 
pressed with a sense of its importance; 
but the bold supporter af an opinion 
may be impelled rather with the desire 
of showing his boldness than maintain¬ 
ing his point. 

Willie tlio pood weather continued. I strolled 
about the country, and niado many strenuous at- 
tenipls to run away from tins odious giddiness. 

m ArnE. 

Fiirtune Indriends Itie hold. Dkypex 

3 \2 
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STRRSS. STRAIN, KMrilASlS. 

ACCKNT. 

STRESS (r. Strain) and STRAIN 
{l\ Strain) are {joneral both in slmiso 
and application : the Ibrtner st\U uuno 
than the latter: EMPHASIS, from tin; 
Greek tpaivu) to appear, si^nit’xinj? 
making to appear, and ACCENT, m 
Latin accentusy from ^ano to sing, sig¬ 
nifying to suit the tune or tone of the 
voice, are modes of the atrefis, Sfrrs.s' 
is applicable to all bodies, the powers of 
which may be tried by exertion ; as llie 
strrs.'i upon a rope, upon a shaft of a 
carriage, a wheel or spring in a machine: 
the strain is an excessive .v/rm-, by 
which a thing is thrown out of its course; 
there may be a strain in most cases 
where there is a strf^ss : but .s/rc.vv and 
strain are to be compared w itli nn]>hasis 
and accent^ particularly in the exertion 
of the voice, m which case the stress is 
a strong and special exertion of the 
voice on one word, or one part of a 
word, so as to distinguish it from an¬ 
other; but the IS the undue ex¬ 

ertion of the voice bc>ond its usual 
pitch, in the utterance of one or mure 
words: we lay a a/iv'v.v for tlie cuiiNe- 
luence of Olliers; but when we strain 
the voice il is as much to the anmnauce 
of others as it is hurtful to oursches. 
The stress may consist in an elevation 
of voice, or a prolonged utterance; the 
emphasis i^ that specie«» o( stress w’liich 
is emplo)ed to distuigui--h one wortl or 
sNliable from another: the stress may 
be accidental; but the emphasis is an in¬ 
tent iunal stress: ignorant people and 
children are often led to lay the stress 
on little and unimportant words in a 
sentence; speakers sometimes find it 
convenient to mark particular words, to 
which they attach a value, by the em~ 
pfiasis with which they utter them. The 
sti'ess may be casual or regular, on 
words or syllables; the uccrnt is that 
kind of regulated stress which is lai<l 
on* one s} liable to distinguish it from 
unother: there are many words in our 
own language, such as subject, object, 
])rcsent, and the like, where, to dis¬ 
tinguish the verb from the noun, the 
accent falls on the last syllable for the 
former, and on the first sy liable fur the 
latter. 

Tluisi! wliK'li I < .\11 Ions oin*** 

leroive a opcnli.ir jOcm of \<iice lu,m ihotr iMii'e 
ot cirenmtu x accent, us m quickly, <l.'»wiy. fuvi hti. 

SinK>n 0 dilTers from tocirfr.iliuu m tli's that it 


consists IN It certain linnnony; nor il jwifiniiusl 
Milh so niueh stKiiui/ij ol liio Yoice. Jaui s. 

Em}*!nt'i\ nol so niiieli re^aols the* time as ,i mt 
tain 141 aiiileui uheii‘h\ some leliei, vtmii, 

Ol siMitenee is u-i.<lejetl m If leiiiailv.ilile lliaii the 

lesl h> a nio:e M^oious prunuticialiou anil a li.n^. 
btu\ upon il llui.o). a. 

The coireetiipss ami harmony of ICiitflish verse ile- 
peii'is euiueiy .ipon its li, lil;;' eompo.vd of .i Ceri.tiii 
tiiuulHM of s^ll.ihtts, .imi It, the <tcirnf\ ci| 

those sjllabh s j'lo; eil\ phu'ed Tt awiii i r 

In reference to tlie use of wonl.s, 
these terms may admit of a further dis- 
tincttun ; lor w’c may lay a stress or em¬ 
phasis on a particular point of our rca* 
suiiiug. Ill the first case, by enlarging 
upon 11 longer than on otlier points : or, 
in the sc<‘oud case, by the u^e of stronger 
expressions or cpitiicts. The strain or 
a^'cent may be employed to designate 
the tone or manner in which we e\})u ss 
oursches, that is, the spirit of our dis¬ 
course: ill lannliar language, w'e talk of 
a person’s proceeding in a strain of 
panegyiic, or of ccnsiiie; hut, in poetry, 
persons are said to jiour forth their com- 
phi’Uts in tender accents. 

Alter su'Il a n)i.:iily sltttn, so in<itioii.ilI\ 1 1 < I 
uj'oii two sliyhi, I'lnptj W' Ills I " s«*;i ( MU,cum,Ilf'S * 
.m<t ‘tniriui coiisciuiisucss' l li.ivc iIicn u-.uIc .uj\- 
thiii:', but llic aullior liiiii>elf (^Siieilock oil 11.c i ir 
iMtiy r uiiiieibtoodSiu iti 

Tlic itlic, ulto .irt' iu'ii!.i>r wise for IIiih woild tioi 
the uc\l M*' f m/iliiiticttluj cmIIciI, hj liodiu IiIimi- 
bou, “ fools at l.irfic *' Set i i \toii. 

Au .I'SUictl luipc of futi.ic yliin r.u,cs him lo i 
puiHuit ot a motc tliiU) ouliu.ii) iOdtnol ilut) .uol 
jicilccliMii. ' Sol' III 

fill thee niy timefui daeufs w.ll 1 i.iisc. D.imon. 


STUK'T, SIAf.Ui:. 

STRICT, from strict us bouml or 
confined, churactciizes the thing wliich 
binds or keeps in contrul: SEN'ERE 
(f\ Austere) charactenzes in the proper 
sense the disposiUon of the person to 
mtlict pain, and in an extended applica¬ 
tion the thing which inflicts pain. The 
term IS, therefore, taken always 

in the good .sense; severe is good or bud, 
according to circumstances: he who 
has authority over others iinist be sttici 
in enforcing obedience, in keeping good 
order, and a projwr uttention to their 
dutic.s; but it is possibre to be very 
set'cre in puniahing those who are under 
us, and yet \ery lax in all mutters that 
our duty demands of us. 

If a strut h Hill Ih- kept u\er ehihtieu, they li! at 
th it a('i* bi‘ ti.ictuhli*. LmCKK 

lACur)’U'i then, who tiow'd heueath the fuice 
Of sfin trsf iliKcipliiio, sevaeli/ wi***, 

AU hiiiuiiii paasioiis. Tiio.vtsrtt'' 
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StHrt may with proprK'ty be applied 
to one's sell' us well us others : sei'ttre is 
applied to one’s s<df, onlj to denote selt'- 
niurliticalion. 

Ilewnn ho itiuT IS In* t>li*»*i^all iii nf liis vioul 
11(1(1 pronniK* .1 rodinMiKh*), tli.ii li> u.ts iki! to I v 
I>»‘r-u oUmI III hta\ 111 the West when In* lo.iuil it w.is 
Hill HI Ills jKiwfi 1(1 |i«>rt'<iiin iii& ii;'rt'cim*iit. 

< I.MtVKD IN 

Tliiisi* iiinriHities and t!i it liivncc whi h In* li.id 
foiiM'ilv 111 iiilj^'fil 1(1 liimscll, lie |»nliin witli st-vint^ 
I'L^KtNDuN. 

.^TUll'i:, (’ONTKM ION. 

STRIFE and CONTENTION. 

Ihou^di derived from llie verbs &tiive 
and mn^rnd {i\ To strive), have this 
Cuitiler distinction, tiiat ihev are both 
taken in the bad sense for acts of 
an^er or jiassion ; in t his case .s//vyc is 
ni'tsilv Used for verbal strif e vvliereeaeh 
jiartv strives against the other 
use ol‘ eontuniehoiis or jirovokini; ex- 
|'n’s''ion‘*: ront^oitiott is used tor an 
ai:i;rv slnviniL' witli others, e.ther in 
lespeet to mutters of opinion or matters 
of elaini, in which eaidi paitv seeks to 
fiet the better of tlie other. Strife is 
the result of a (luai n Isouie humor; 
('“Hfciihon, of a ri'stless, seb.'sh, and 
piecdv Ininair: strife is most lomiuonlv 
to 1 e lonnd in piivate life; ronfeniioo 
hot too fieipuntlv nun;^les itself in all 
the afl’aiis of men. 

\ hdlnl .nut snli't , 111 'i.il irriMincss <f soul to ks 

(liiSMI 1 ll .1 II 11 11*. 1.1 ^’1. Ct dll til.* i 1*1.Ml* 0*. .Still 

.i| lil.iiisfN of 111*’ III 111 lull*, and |il.i(*« s a. in.ui 

1 .’ \d|j<l tin* l.lilc iidisi i.ul sti jf of ti»nyiu*s, 

A Din *»•>•. 

('niitrnUn / Inild witli iii'ii liin.:s, 

And ,<>lindi‘i wi'.li In 1 ..iinrot'd MnOitE. 

STi:i\ K, C'OM'l M), Vlf. 

STUIN’E, in Saxon s*r(U'f(Ut, Dutch 
strere/i, like the l.atin strajio to bustle, 
comes in ;dl probahilitv fioiii llie Ilelirevv 
ro!> tocont'Mid, to prosecute a claim, pi\>- 
jterly signifv in<>; to use an elfort, CON¬ 
TEND, 'to ('ontetnf. \'1K niav 
either be changed from nete, sij^nifyiiif; 
to look at with the desire to excel, or 
fioni the Saxon wimin to r ntcud with. 

To strive is the act of individnuTs 
without regard to others; us when u 
jieison strives to j;et a living:, or to im¬ 
prove himself; to contetul and vie loth 
denote the act (f an individual in le- 
I'eri ice to otheis; as to roNtefid in u 
1 iWsint. to vie in dress. To strive mav 
siiinetimes be applied where Iheic iv 
more than one part), as to striee for the 
muster) : but in this case the eniiri**, uf 


the individual are more distin -tlv con 
sidered than when we speak of contend' 
iufrKetx a prize: for tins rea**^! these 
words may be applied in pre cisely tlie 
same connexion, but still with this dis- 
tiiiction. 

Mild ns lln* seas and ihc winds, when Kith cunUnl 
\V Iii4.1i Is l!i(‘ tii.isU*r. SitAKsPi'Aid 

Mad .18 the w inds 

When for the enijnre of the ni>iin ihev strit e 

De.vms 

Slrivintr consists alvva}S of some 
active eflbrt, as when persons strive at 
the our; contending may proceed ver¬ 
bally, as when men contend for their 
opinions; and vying maybe indicated 
b\ any expression of the vvi-h to put 
one’s sell'111 a state of competition with 
another; as pe.«.)ns nc witii each other 
le Le jirandeur of their houses or 
e'luipuj^es. 

The\ liiil’i seemed tilr/'r with each othrr in hold n,* 
out .1 biiduint ex.iuji*lc t.j llie ie»t of ll.e fn et 

(. I, tl'K*. 

Contend may be used in a moral ap- 
pliealion, as Xo contend with dinicultie.** ; 
and tde may he use.l fio^urativelv, one 
llower mav be said to r/>with anollier 
in the beauty ot its colors. 

I'l.^of the most akirmin;; pmK with which he had 
to con'ind v'u*. lutcsUiii.* d.s ineclioii. 11 ,.-*1,1 

Shall a form 

(> elemental duns, of mould nnj' cias, 

I'te w nil these charms imin'iial • M \so.n* 

STUO.NO. UOnUST, STrtlDY. 

STRONG is in all probability a va¬ 
riation of strut, which is m German 
streng, becau-se strength is altof^otlier 
derived from the close contextuie of 
b )die.s. ROBUST, in Latin robustus, 
from robur, siLTinfies literally havin" 
the strength of oak. STURDY, like 
the word stout, steady (r. Firm), comes 
in all probability from stehen to stand, 
siirnifyinj: capable of standing:. 

Strong is here the ‘^cnone term ; the 
Olliers are specific, or specify strength 
under ditl'eieiit circumstances : robust is 
a positive and hi^h decree of strength 
arising from a peculiar bodilv make : a 
man may be strong from the strength 
of his constitution, from the power 
which is inherent in his frame; but a 
robust man has strength both from the 
size and texture of his body, he has a 
bone uid nerve which is endowed with 
great power. A little man may be 
strong, although not n bust; a tall, 
stout m; n, in full health, mav be tci nu*! 
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STUPID. 


SUBJECT. 


robust, A man may l)c strong in one 
jiart of his body and not in another; he 
may be stronger at one time, from par¬ 
ticular circumstances, than he is at an¬ 
other: but a robust man is strong in 
liis whole body ; and, as he is robust by 
nature, he will cease to be so only from 
disease. 

If tlinn strength, ’twas lieaveu that strength 
be-towM. Pore. 

'I’lu* hiinlsman, over ;;a>, robust, and bold, 

l)i iu‘s the uo.Movis xupuiii. Somerville. 

Sturdiness lies both in the make of 
the body and the temper of the mind : a 
s^urdtj man is capable of making resist¬ 
ance, and ready to make it; he must be 
naturally strangy and not of slender 
make, but he need not be robust : a 
sfurdtf peasant presents us with a man 
who, \)oth by nature and habit, is formed 
for withstanding the inrouK of an 
enemy. 

Till’' nui't bt' di.iif, nnd I would fuia see 

Muit.il su <ttur.t/ us In •'uuisa}. IlCPiURAs 

Things as well as persons may be 
suid to be strongy as opposed to the 
weak ; as a strong rope, a strong staff: 
robust and sturdy are only said of 
peisoiis, or tilings personal; as a robust 
make, a robust habit; a sturdy air, a 
sturdy stroke. 

Full on the ankle foil the jKjn«lerou« stone, 
lluist the strong nerves and crush'd the bolid bone. 

I'OI'B. 

Reffmay confer robustness on my sou’s limbs, but 
will dobiliUte Ids rriinci. ARBCTUtfoT. 

n •titMlh their sturdy hirukes ttic billows roar 

ilKvntN. 

.STUPID^ J3ULL. 

STUPID, in Latin slnjnJuSy from 
stuj)eo to be amazed or bewildered, cx- 
jiresses an amazement which is equi¬ 
valent to a deprivation of understand¬ 
ing: DULL ih connected with the Ger 
man toll and Swedish stollig mad, and 
the Latin stultus simple or foolish, and 
denotes a simple deficiency. Stupidity 
in its proper sense is natural to a man, 
cdthough a particular circumstance may 
have a similar effect upon the under¬ 
standing ; he who is questioned in the 
presence of others may appear very 
stupid in that which is otherwise very 
familiar to him. Dull is an incidental 
quality, uii>mg principally from the 
state ol the auimul spirits: a writer uiav 
feometimcs be dull who is otlu;rwisc 
;i\acinus and pointed ; a person may be 


dull in a large circle, wdiile he is ver\ 
lively in private intercourse. 

A stupid butt in only (It fur the conversation of or- 
diuaiy peujilu. Annisu.v 

It is the advantage of a tr.idintf nation that 
there are veiy few in it mi du/l and heavy w bo may 
nut be placed in stationsnflite which may them 
an op)K)rtnnity ol making theii furtuues. Aoi>it>uN 

bUAVITV, URBANITV. 

SUAVITY is literally sweetness; 
and URBANITY the refinement of the 
city, in distinction from tlie country : 
inasmuch, therefore, as a polite educa¬ 
tion tends to soften the mind and tlie 
manners, it produces suavity; hut 
suavity may soiiictimcs anv* from 
natural temper, and tlicrcron', 

without urbanity ; although tlit re can¬ 
not be urbanity without sua^’ity. Hy 
the suavity ol our manners we gain the 
lo\e of tho'C aiouml us; hy the ur¬ 
banity of our manners we render oiir- 
s Ives agreeable companions: hence 
also arises another distinction, that tlie 
term suavity may be applied to other 
things, as the voice, or the st\ le; but 
urbanity to manners only. 

The tunrdy of Metiaiidet's M\le might be mors 
to I'lutiirch H tusie tluiu itic iricgiilai sub iuiii\ o( 
All>tup!uiUt>!». (.’l MlllRIAN.'». 

The culleil urban’fi/ b\ the mnr ii u 

comtly itchaviour, coUbist:, lu a dcatre to plcu'e die 
cum|miiy. I'uri. 

.SUIIJI'XT, LIAHLK, l.XPOSKD, Oll- 
>OXIOUS. 

SUB.JECT, ill Latin suhjectus, jiar- 
ticqile of subjirio to cast undtT, signifies 
thrown underneath. LIABLE, cuiu- 
potinded of and abtcy signifies ready 
to lie near or lie under. EXPOSED, 
in Latin ejvjtositus, ji.irticiple of v.rponoy 
compounded of cx and jnmOy signifies 
set out, set within the \iow’ or leacb. 
OBNOXIOUS, in Latin obnoxiuSy com¬ 
pounded of ob and uoxium miscliief, 
bigiiilies in the way of mischief. 

All these terras are applied to those 
circumstances in human life by which 
we are atfccleil independently of our 
own choice. Direct uecessify is in¬ 
cluded 111 the term subject; whatever 
we are obliged to suffer, that we are 
suoject to; we may apply remedies to 
remove the evil, but often in vain: 
liable conveys more the idea of casual¬ 
ties: we may suffer that which we are 
liable to, but we may also escape tiio 
evil if we are careful * c.r;;(>.vc/conveys 
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Ihp idea of a passive state, into wliicli we 
may Ite broug'ht eitiier throu^^li our own 
nnransor throu^li tlie instrumentality of 
Olliers; we are exjv.spd to that whieli 
we are not in a condition to keep olf 
from ourselves; it ih IVequeiitly not in 
our power to {?uard against the evil: o&- 
noximis signifies projierly vajtosed to 
the mischief of any tiling; as obnoxious 
to the multitude, that is, exposed to 
their resentment: a person may avoid 
brini^in^ himself into this state, but 
be cannot avoid the consequences which 
will ensue from beinjf thus involved. 
We ixro subject to disease, or subject to 
death ; this is the irrevocable law of our 
nature: tender people are liable to 
catch coM; all |X*i>ons are liable to 
make mistakes: a pers^m m cx}>os<d Xo 
insults who provokes the anjjer of a 
low-bred man: a minister sometimch 
renders hiniseir o^y/o./ 7 V/w.s' to the people. 

U w (* «<■!• our on<*run’s and fri<*u«U lIi •>»? iw ,\y 
In fo'** II,, let u nut Initffl tiiat wc ale all st.lytit li» 
Ui«‘ ^'oiieial law ul iiiorl.iliiy. Joii.sho.s 

The ‘.iimct i. Dot oiilv hdhlc to tliat disap|Kiiitt- 
inciM («l sui’e»‘,H witii'li h<i iiIomi liuiti.iie* all the 
III men, hut Utihlf to a dt<>a{ipoiiitiiieut still 
mine ciuel, ut beiujj buecenaful uiul uiisei.ihie .it 
once. llLMH. 

I III the h.ire earth ei/<i/.v d he lieii, 

Wilii not a trieud to ilose iiia cNen. Diuiiln. 

(hi the de'itli ol' L'lid C'oMMitrv. Ills lo'sw.is mote 
v.'ihle uikI miiir.test iii Ills siucessui. a null ex 
llfiiiel\ e^'iuJtwu* to the peuide on the suhieit of 
h!(i|i iiioiiej (.’i tKi\n.iN 

Subject, liable, and exposed may he 
a j *] )i ic< 11 o 11 un'js us w c 11 as jlersoiis, with 
a, similar distinctinn: things are sul*- 
ject hy nature, a> subject to decay ; 
hublc by aceideiit, as liable t'> be broken ; 
exp osed by .situaiion, or lor want ofpro- 
tc<*tion, as expoao! to the euttnn^ uind.s. 
(Jbito I ions IS said only of persons, or 
that which is personal. 

'I'lie di tout m.tii .'I'jiiieb .ifiei nhiiiu {i’iiii*i|ilt , ot 
iiMte peiteet feiicil), wliun .iliall Uut be >uljn' ui 

ciiutii;e or decu). II1.AIK 

’I’lie li.nini; two exes iiii_’ t thim be haid to 1 h* 
ralliei nil iiiennxenii-iu'e tlmi .1 belli til ; btiir-- one 
eve would iinswei llm puipi^M* oi Kiahta't well is two, 
and be Iris iuib.v to illusiuu Jhii it is othriwi»e 

(»Oi IMMIIII 

'Flir Sj,.itii<ird’s desi;,’ii bj this .'iHrcory wm fu 
hhow the ni.in\ iinsunlU towliuh the ilk* of ni iti ii 
tip.inii Anumo.N. 

Ami mm h he lihtines i)ie soHiiu'ii« of li.s bjuuJ 
(Ihnuju/us to the i'harni!i of woin.iukiiid UitvnEit. 

To subject and exjme, as verbs, are 
taken in the same sense: a person sub¬ 
jects himself to imperiinent Ireedoms 
hy descending to indecent ianuharilies 
with his inferiors: he exposes himself 


to the derision of his equals by an affec¬ 
tation of superiority. 

These feiidul services beinj{ almust entirely arbi- 
tr.iry, kuhjectid the teiiaiits to many vex.Uions 

A ham Smith. 

The iincieiit Grecians seemed to have treated the 
tiodies of their dead eucmieH in a xeiy indeeen. 
munner, exposing tliein to bruru and igimniins. 

Cotter, 

SUBJECT, SUBORDINATE, INrEltlOU, 
SUBSEJiVJEiNT. 

SUBJECT, Subject. SUBORDI¬ 
NATE, compounded of sub and order, 
signifies to be in an order that is under 
others. INFERIOR, in Latin in¬ 
ferior, comparative infer us low, which 
probably comes from mfero to cast into, 
because inferiors are east into places 
that are low. SLBSERN lENT, com- 

iiinded of sub and servio, signifies 
.serving under sonudhim: cLe. 

These terms iiiuy eiiher express the 
relation of persons to persons or things, 
or of things to things. Subj'‘Ct in the 
first ease respects the exercise of ])ower ; 
subnrdiiiotf Is said of the station and 
otiiee ; inferior, either of a man’s out¬ 
ward circumstance.s oroi his merits and 
qualifications; siibscrri nf, of one’s re- 
laiive services to another, but always in 
a had sense. According to the law ol 
nature, a child should he subject to his 
parents; according to the law of Cod 
and man. he must be subj>'ct to bis 
])rinee: the good order of soeii t\ cannot 
be lightly mamtiuned unless tbeie be 
some to act m a subordinate capacity: 
men of infooor talent liavi* a part to act 
winch, m the aggregate, is of no le&s 
imjwtunce than that w hndi is siistaincvl 
by men of the highest endow menis; 
men of no principle or charaeler will be 
most subservient to the base purposes 
of those w ho pay them best. It is the 
part of the prince to ])rotecl the subject^ 
and of the subject to lo\e and honor the 
prince: it is the part of the exalted to 
treat the subordinate with indulgence; 
and of the latter to slmw’ respect to 
those under whom they are idaced: it is 
the part of the superior to instruct, 
assist, and encourage the inferiot; it 
IS the part of the latter to be willing to 
learn, ready to obey, and prompt to exe¬ 
cute. It IS not necessary for any one 
to act the degrading part of being sub 
servient to another. 

CiiiUcmitlnU' lh»' wurUt as suhjtTt lo (he Bivitie 
doniimuii. Bi.aik. 

Whether dark ul th« uighi prxHwd froiv 
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any latent power of the 60ut (luring; her nosnaction. 
»»r from any operutioiioriubert/iViiafebpiriU, has Iweii 
a mutter ol dispute. AnnisoN. 

A gieul iiersoii gets more by obliging his inferior 
than ihsdiiiuing him. i!>uu i n. 

Wicked .spiiits may by their running carry fartlirr 
on .1 seeming eoutedeiacy oi Subscrownti/ to the de¬ 
signs of a giMid angel. Duydkn'. 

In the second instance the 

same sense as in the preceding? article 
(v. >>tfbject)y when taken in the relation 
of things to thiny:s ; subordinate desio:- 
nates the dejuiee of relative importance 
between things: injerior designates 
every circumstance which can rentier 
things comparalively higher or lower; 
subservient designates the relative 
utility of things under eerlain eircum- 
btances. but not aluais in the bad sense. 
All things in tins wtirld i\n'. subje-t to 
change : matters of subordinate con¬ 
sideration ought lo he entirely set out 
of the (piC'-tion when an\ giund object 
IS to he obtained: tlinigs of iujenor 
value must necessarily sell for an infe¬ 
rior price; tliere i*' notliuig *o irisig- 
ni/ieaiil l)ut it nniy be made subservieni 
lo -oiue pnrpu'«e. 

'1 huse couiitU'"' N*hcii* llx-ie au* a.c 

iiiosl iuhjict U) (ailu'ii.al.ci (iui i .vn u. 

'riif idri of ji.i 11 III St-. lughr«.t i.c, nv i«. ii.u.'i 
‘liiiiigri iluu ilif liigii'■.! (U-gi> (• ol pi. .1 . 11 **, .ui pi - 

lira lilt* k.nil.* hUp. llolltj U11UU„(| .ll: l!.c 
ifiti ;oad.Ll oils. 

I c.iu iii>seit n*niciiib<*r tlic lime w licii lu lojicct 
of luii'U* 1.(11 tciguiu^' tci'U* wa*. Ill iimiiiv «lf.'i..> i.i 
ft! tor Ui the I' rcu li Sii .KirMi'wi.>. 

'riu.dgh .1 wii I'l mtv l.«* wioUL' l.Ki:*. I!, In' iii.iy 
ch.iiiic lo til (kc lob ci.oib sui!n.rctC'tt m l.it* ot 

liuUi. JK .tKJ 


TO suliJU T, .SI lui f:\'ii, Si ;;i>t i:. 

SLIUKC’T signifie .-5 loniul.e subject. 
SUBJUGATE, lioin jtti^uiu a }»jke, 
signifies to bring under llie yoke. 
SUBDUE, V. To conquer. 

Subject is iierc the generic, the two 
others s})ecilic terms: we may sutj'C.t 
either individual.^ or iialion.«,; hut we 
subjugate only nations. We subject 
oursehes to rejirool', to incoiiNenieiice, 
or t'i tlie inlluenee of our passions; one 
nation subjuyeates another: subjugate 
and subdue are both employed with 
reguul lo nations tliat are compelled to 
submit lo the conqueror: but subjugate 
expres&c.> e\en more liian subdue^ for it 
implies to bring into a slate of per¬ 
manent suhuiis'.ion ; whereas to subdue 
may be only a nominal and temporary 
subjection : Um-'Ur (/Uie Gauls, 

III he mail them lo the Uoman 


einjMt-e; but Alexander subdued the 
Iiidiun nations, who revolted after hia 
departure. 

Wlicru llicri* is no uwc, Uu*rc will be no suljorfion. 

SoirrH, 

O fjiv’iili* virpiii, that h.ist warm'd the lirctst 
Wlioso kov'reigii d ctaiu.*, subjugate the I’kioii 

Tliy son (nor is th’ appointed scuson f.ir) 

III Italy shall wage Micccssfiil w.ir, 

Till, alUT cYcry foe subdu'd, the siiii 

Tliiice ihiough the signs his aiiniiul i.tce sli ill run 

l/|(l 1 ) 1 - N 


TO si-HsinK, Aih\Tr., l^T^:K^nT. 

SUBSIDE, /roin the Latin snb ami 
ATf/co, signifies to settle to tin* hottmu. 
ABATE, V. Abate. IN'J’KRMIT, 
Iroin the Ivatin inter ami mitto, signi¬ 
fies to leave uspace or interval between. 

A settlement after agitation is the 
peculiar meaning of snb.sote. I'liat 
which has lieeii put into coininoliM’i 
subsides: lieavy particlt*s subside in a 
lluid that IS n't rest, and tumuli**, aie 
^aid to subside: a diminution ol 
strength eharaetenze^ the meauing ut 
uba'e; that wliieli lias been ingJi m 
aeti.iii may abate ; the ram obutes atu-r 
It has been lieuv) ; and a man's auger 
utnUes: alleruale action and rest is im- 
jilied in the word intermit; whatever is 
in action may sumetimes ce.iso Iimiu 
a<-ium: labor without inLenntssiun is 
out of the juuer ol man. 

It w.i>. ijdl loni; ticlnii* llii** no miAm./o/ iu ilu n 
iiiviii a.iiiCt' ol Ui.U di;^nity tmiu whu h 1 Imd l.i. , i, 

II VW Kh ^^W.|| I II 

ll'M lii*.l lolu*.i\'u tJij dm* dcviitioii*. {<a\. 

\ti I .itiiiii.il ;{itt'* dll I i‘r<‘s .li'.ii t.i), 

VV |,«*u wn.tri *, r.("(‘« iifii. 1 

VVl,.'l.fj tin* iniic df intri iiin^iini hr • p. iii m 
(otnpoi) <n in m»i. uO.*, lii.- iiiuU'isl.iuti'ii.; i. ,.i 
hti.a ti (i liuui Un* ulijccl ul ii(i|utr\. Jo.I 


Srils'lA.N'J 1AI-, SOMP. 

(SUBSTANTIAL signilif,-, having a 
substance: SOLID, fnnn solum the 
gronml, .sifruifies having a finn fonn- 
dalion. 'J’lm snhslanibd i.s opjvoseil 
to that wliich is thin and hits no 
consistency the solid is oppo.scil lo the 
Ii(|uid, or that winch is of loose con¬ 
sistency. All objects which admit oi 
hemg liandleil arc in their nature sub¬ 
stantial; those which are of so hard a 
texture as to rct^uire to be cut are solid 
Substantial food is that which lias a 
eonsisleney in itself, and is capable ol 
giving fulness to the empty stomach: 
saUd food 1.S meat in distinction from 
dimlv: so substantial biings uie .'.ucii 
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as consist of llesh and bl(V)d, and may 
h'j touched, in distinction from those 
wliicli are airy or spiritual; the earth is 
9o/t(/ which is so hardened as not to 
>ield to pressure. 

MeliiuHioly \isit the ruiuii of tiionast»»ri<*s, 

and till' sdlitarv dut'ilitiL's ut Ui«‘ iii'.td. 

'riii‘v piias and in uusubitaiiUal aloii;; 

tllU lUlfe.lkiMl ^ulluiioH. llAIlVk,y. 

A b.ink uas thrown ahont its rising ground, and, 
luMU^ thus il»diMid<*"l from the incitraions o< Urn Hoa, 
it l>i‘( iunu turn and sulid. (jui.nswrrti. 

So in the moral application, the ftnh~ 
sftuifidf opposed to that \\hich (i\ists 
m the mind only, and which is fre- 
(jiicMtly fictitious; as a substantial 

hcnclit, ns distinj^nislied IVoin lliat 

which ‘Tratifies the mind : the a 7/.7 is 
I hat which lests on reason, ami h.m the 
properties ol diirahility and reality, a-> a 
safitl reputalu)!!. 

1 '.iiNlin;; in il> own n.iiivi* :ind Huishintiid vunth, 
Noilly .ill nn'u-tiicioiis 01 n iiiifiilMit.luN. 

Ax iln* sv.oln «m nintis ol i-'*' n.tin^ i-rn dvi*. 

.So .sw< lift ih\ uiili'tti, I i.'Miv nun. \oCNa. 


src'(\‘ .s.sJON, Sl'iMKS, OliPI'K. 

SUCCKSSION, siLnidsinj tic act 
or stale id' stit'i'nuliui; ( c. 'Vn is 

a matter of iieci ssil) i>r casualty : t!mii:s 
.sw'rrni each other, tir tiiev arc taken in 
.V//CCCA.V/M//cuhei arbitr.ini) orhydesiun : 
llie SKIilKS (r, .sVr/' s) is a connected 
su'-rctsuifi : the ORUHIl (r. '/oyiAev ). 
the ardrnd ur :irran;ied siirrcssi .//. 
We oljserve the suerrs^uju of events a> 
a ui.itter of curiosity ; we trace the 
events as a matter of mtelh- 
ofiice ; we follow the on/er which the 
hisiornin has pursued as a matter of 
jud}^meiil ; the surcrssioH ina} he slow 
or quick; tiii* M’l'ics m,i\ 1» • or 

short; tlic on/i r iiia\ In: currc*ct Oi in- 
I’orreet The pic^i iil ai:e lias allordeil 
a (jUicU .s 7 /.'VV'\.\/o .'of events, and pre¬ 
sented Us with a sc/hs of atrocious 
atttuniits tv» di-turh llu peace of sticicty 
under tiie name of lilxMlv. The lus 
torian of these turn's neeils only pursue 
till' on/cr which the events themselves 
point out. 

W.‘ cun (sincciw* of time* only l»v the i>ufce-xum of 
idc.n> *»ijc lo ainillier. II \v< K»-s\vn .in. 

A nninhi r ol lUsiiiict lulde'* m.iy I'ont.on all thn 
i4 «){ nnnal insti nclinn ; \ct t ai t> iinitt bu le- 
ineiubiMcd n% a (h'.l.in t ellml ut tin* inuid, auil will 
nut reem in a a/ocv, licc.ou’ tlicy lia\« no cnii 
IlcXInll with « a< ll I lltci. il AWKK>W'OKril. 

In ul! ^•tsc Iniwi'vci l.niit.iai aiM , tlu* winds 
\>C ll< Cc imU tlllnw II nut <il ihc unit I III winch li|i*« 
t.ic cu.iiiiji'idi uto d. M .WKL&niiKtn 


svee KSSIVK, A LTKKNATK. 

What is SUCCESSIVE follows 
directly: what is ALTERNATE fol¬ 
lows indirectly. A minister preaches 
successively who preaches every Sunda> 
uninteiTuptedlv at the same hour; but 
he jneaches alternately if he preache.s 
on one Sunday in the morninjr, and tlie 
other Sunday in the afternoon at the 
same place. The successive may be 
accidental or intentional: the alternate 
is always intentional; it may rain for 
three successive day'., or a fair may he 
held lor three succ^ssi^'e davs: trees 
are placed '*ometimes \n alternute order 
when every other tree is of the same 
size and ^nd. 

laki" h* iT.'s nil lri‘i*s tli>‘ rar*.* of mfu is round. 

Now yii'fii in Miutli, now w itlmiiii" on ilit* i,'rouiid; 
AllotluT l.U’f till* fnUnWUS!,* -Jlllllj' Mipphua, 

T!in\ l.ill iums'tivp, .mil '»uiics',ive I’ohf 

Tlu* w.iy of sitmin;'the psulni-, tiltnnnlely, w is 
when the ooume^'.itiuii, iliMdin;^ theniselM - iiiiotwn 
pulls, lepcuUd the ps.ihns bj cimisns, vcisi* Inr 
terae. l^:^Gl:\M. 

TO .‘-UKFOCATi:, .STII-'LIC, SMOTIII 11, 
CHOki:. 

SUFFOCATE, in Latin sujTnrutus, 
participle of .vf//7bro, coinpoumK d sub 
and/an.r,si^uifu s to constrain or ImlitiM 
the ihroAi. STIFLE is a IVeiiuenlalive 
of .nO// 7‘ that is, to stuif exce^^lvely. 
SMO IT! ER i.s a iVecjnentative of sne he. 
CHOKE In prohnhlv a variation of 
check, in Saxon rcac, because 'strainrula- 
tuia is ellected hv a eouipreNNi ni of li.e 
throat tinder the cheok-loiie. 

These terms express the act of stop¬ 
ping the bream, but under various cii- 
cunislances and h\ vaiivuis nit'ans; 
su rlhcatmu im produced hv evert kind of 
means, external or iiUerna), and is tiiere- 
lore the mo.'-l ireneriil of tiiese terms ; 
sti/buiT } roceeds h) interna! nieaim, 
tlial i.s, by the admission of foreijjn 
b idie.s into liie passages vvhieh lead t ) 
the respirator) orirans .* we may be 
.su/rccatcil by exclndmi; thtf air exter- 
nallv, as by ^djrjjini:, confininc: clo.seh , 
or pic-sin*; violently ; we may be .sujlh- 
cated er stijhl by means of vapours, 
clo>t* air, or smoke. To smother i.s to 
sujfncatc b) tlic exclusion of air e.xter- 
nally, as by means of any substance 
w ith which one is covered or surrounded ; 
us smoke, dust, and the like; to choke 
IS a mode of stifling by means of lar^e 
bodies, as by a piece of food lod^in^ in 
the throat. 

A wiiiil iho piljjiiin !»nnl*‘u 

Vt till iti^l.itit uu.eh. TuvtUi.vi.v 
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Had thp wind dmen in our faces we had been in 
no small dan„'ei of sti/iingh) sulphur. Ukukkf.fy. 

Many of them have cianimed great quantilies 
of seandal down his throat, otheis liave choked him 
with lewdness and iibalilry. South. 

The helpless tra\eller with wild surprise 
Sees the dry deseil all around him rise, 

Aiul, imot/orcd in the dusty whirlwind, die«s. 

Adoisok. 

To choke, in an extended and figu¬ 
rative st-nsc, is to interrupt the action of 
any body by the intervention of any 
ibreign substance, as a garden is choked 
with weeds; to altogether to put 

a stop or end to a thing by keeping it 
down ; as to stijle rocntment, sighs, &o.; 
to amother is to choke ov preientfree 
action by covering or surrounding, as 
good resolutions are smothered b} un¬ 
ruly desires or appetites. 

Aiuiiee, like some clmhing weed, teaches the 
(iugei 10 gnpe aud the hand to oppie&s. Hakvit. 
When my heart was readj with a sigh to «lc.i\e, 

I have, with might) anguish of rny soul. 

Just at the 1)11 th sfglcd this still-liuru sigh. 

Shakspkaui-. 

The love of jealous men breaks out tuiiou*>Iy 
(when the ohjoet ot their loves is taken fiom them) 
aud throws otr all niixtuies oi suspipioii which 
thuked aud smothered it before. Aoi>i.son. 

SUPERFICIAL, SHALLOW, FLIMSY. 

The superficial U that which 
lies only at the surface; it i.s therefore 
by implication the same as the SHAL¬ 
LOW, which lias nothing underneath: 
shallow being a variation of hollow or 
empty. Hence a person may he called 
cither superficial or shallow, to indicate 
that he has not a profundity of know¬ 
ledge ; but, otherwise, sypcrjiciality is 
applied to the exercise of the thinking 
faculty, and shallowness to its extent. 
Men of free sentiments are superficial 
thinkers, although they may not liave un- 
der.'»tandings more shallow than others. 
Superficial and shallow are applicable 
to things as well as persons: FLIMSY 
is applicable to things only. Flimsy 
most probably comes from Hume, that is, 
tlamy, showy, easily seen through. In 
the proper sense we may speak of giving 
a superficial covering of paint or colour 
to a body; of a river or piece of water 
being of cotton or cloth being 

flimsy. 

It canuut have any extensive, or, if 1 m.i\ ho cull 
a,-A supctjirtul ^YXovLii. lor then the couuliy would 
be tpnckly undermined. Goi.dhmith. 

’Mie water in thoHu iducct ia found to grow more 
shul/uw. (lui.nxMtTH 

TUov'Jlimsy webs that break as soon as wrouglit 

CoW'I'SB. 

In the improper sense, a survey or a 
glance may be superficial which docs 


not extend beyond the superficies of 
things; a conversation or a discourse 
may be shallow wliich does not contain 
a body of sentiment; •ind a work or 
performance may he flimsy which has 
nothing solid in it to engage the at¬ 
tention. 

Ily niiieli laboiii we neqiiire a superficial acquaint' 
atice with u few setuiihle objects. lii.AiK. 

I know thee to tliy bottom; from within 
Thy shallow centre to tiie utmoiit skin. Dk\ dfn. 
Pioud of a vast extent of Jlwisg lines. 1 ’oi*k. 

SURFACE, SUP ERF ICIE S. 

SURFACE, compounded of sur for 
sujwr and fare, i.s a variation of the 
Latin termSUPEUFIClKS; and jet 
llie> ha\c acipiired this distinction, that 
the former is the vulgar, and the latter 
the scieiitifie term ; of course the former 
has a more indefinite and general appli¬ 
cation than the latter. A surjuce is 
either e\en or uneven, smooth or rough: 
but the nuilhematieian alwaj s coiieei\cs 
of a plane super fates on which he 
founds his operations. 

Nor to the su>g<irc of imliMmed l•arlll, 

Uiucrbil witli hil)', and dales and loiOi vonkIs, 

Ilei iibcitil is tlij foicc* fonlKU'd, 'J iiomho.s. 

Then* is neither a straight line iior an <>X4ioi *«; vt 
Jiitrs in all uiituie. (itu iisuiiti 

Surface, in its moral ap|)Ucalion, is 
extended to whatever iiresscnts itself first 
to the mind of the observer. 

Liiuurv hke HtrawH upon the yurfnci flow, 
lie who would Hcaich lor |>ejils iniiiit dive 1 h>1ow 

IlKvmir. 

Superficies may he applied in its 
projier and definite .vsensc toother objects 
than those which relate to science. 

^*lio»i* who have unileitaken ihe task of reoon 
cibng maukiiul to iheir ]>re8eul lilate IVequenlly u* 
miud us that we view uiilj the supe^Jicies ui life. 

Johnson. 

TO SUHROt'ND, KNCO.MPASS, EN¬ 
VIRON, ENCIRCLE. 

SURROUND, in old French sur- 
render, signifies, by means of the inten¬ 
sive sjllalile .vwr o\er, to go all round. 
ENCOMPASS, conijKiunded of en or 
in and compass, signifies to bring witiuii 
a certain compass formed by a circle; 
.so Jikcwi.se ENVIRON, from the Latin 
fiyrus, and the Greek yvpoQ a ciiclc, 
and also ENCIRCLE, signify to bring 
within a eircle. 

Surround is the most literal ami 
general of all these tcrnis, which sign ily 
to inclose any object tMther directly or 
indirectly. Wc may surround an object 
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b) standinj^ at certain distances all 
round it: in this manner a person may 
he surroumit’d by other per-^ons, and a 
house surrounded with trees, or an object 
may be surrounded by inclosintr it in 
every direction, and at every ]»oint; in 
this nianiUM' a f^anlen is surrounded by 
a wall. 'I'o enroTn])ass is to surround 
in the latter sense, and applies to oljects 
of a frreat or indefinite e.Ktent: the earth 
is encomjiasved by the air, which we 
term the atmosphere; towns are m- 
ronquissrd b\ walls. To surround is to 
round an object of any tbrin, whether 
scjuare or circular, Ion*; or short; but 
to enriron and to encircle carry with 
tiiein the idea (d'fbrinmjr a circle round 
an object: thus a town or a salley may 
be environed by lulls, a bason of watei 
may be encircled by trees, or the bead 
ina) be encircled b) u wreath of (lowers. 

iiiii not ti) me ri'tiuns 
I>.|J . OI' Oie {ipt'ttitte}) <if <•> n or moru, 

litil rlnini ui'te.id, au<l e\ur duiui^' Uuik 
^u)m*' Mii.ios. 

Wheje ()>plo>i)4oii Itia Ijre } Jij4 low, 

Willi beaNl> (HiomjHiiit'ri, iiiiil a <U*ieni}; 

D 1 l*J N. 

of fitiliiing eltHiciits, oil nil hJiloH ru n <1 
Invuuii'd. Mii.io\ 

As 11 ) tlie liolUm liren.st of Apeniutic, 
iJeiHMlIi lilt* •.lieliei ot ftti tn tiruj iiihh, 

A m>ille iiseN, t.ir tnnu linrmiu eu*. 

Sortoiiuslid liloonnni'. .mil UUMVU bj all. 

'I'll*' hwefi l.aMitia. * Thomson 

In an extended or moral sense we are 
.said to be surtounded by objects which 
are in j^reat munbers and in ditferent 
directions about us : thus a person liviii}; 
in a particular "pot where he has many 
friends may say he is surrounded hy his 
friends, or environed by objecl.s in such 
manner that he cannot escape from 
them: so likewise a particular person 
111 a) say that he is surrounded by dan¬ 
gers and dilliculiieN: hut, in .speakin;? 
of man in a ^ijeneial sense, we should 
ratlier say he is encompassed b} dani;ei ^ 
which expresses in a much stroiijrer 
manner our peculiarl) exposed condition. 

}lt*liii|(l tuirinimfi at/ kinjs titr)) pow'r ronibsut*. 

And otu' iMjimtlato. .tiid one ri''-i;:n. Johnson 

Ah' uh.it i>. lif-’ W’ilh ilN round. 

Amid -It uur h>>])e late ^tiikei the ttiidiien Hound. 


TO SUSTAIN, SVrrOIiT, MAINTAIN. 

SUSTAIN, compounded t>fst/s orsnlf 
and /cneo to hold, siLniifie.s to hold or 
keep up. SUPPORT, r. 7 b counle- 
rumre. M A 1 N T AIN, r. 'fo assert. 

Tl.e idea of keeping; up or preventina: 
from fallmj.; is common to these leinis. 


which vary either in the mod • or object 
of tlie action. To sustain and suj>pori 
are frequently passi\e, maintain is al¬ 
ways active. To sustain and support 
both imply the bearing' or recei\iii{r the 
w'eif^ht of any object, tlie former in re- 
ft*ronce to any pfreat weight, the latter 
to any wx'ight however small. 

W It!) labour r>|)<mt, iio loriyor cau hi* m ii-ltl 
Ti)»* Ihmtv laulf hion, or iu^tnin the hli.eid, 
O’emhelm'd with darts. llRYOf’.v 

SuKipinij to support each flower of lender st.ilk. 

M JI.TON. 

Su^fai/t and support may al.'io iinjily 
an aclr.e cxcl■cl•^o of jiower or tm-ans 
which hrimx them still nearer to rnuitt- 
tuin ; in this case eWAs/a/// is an art of 
the higliest pnver, support of any ordi¬ 
nary power. 

'I h‘* I..»d ni .ill, him-elt thiim:;!) all difTns'd. 

Su'xtmn'i, .ill I 1-4 Ine hie ut .ul lU.it liie» t'ow; til. 

1I«“ w.is a iiieal lu* er of i ei)iin'r\, .iixl > f )ii>» le. 
b.'i Ul and jU4l.ee, wliieh be beheieil wiuihl oulv 
support n Ci, iKtMKi.v. 

So in bearing up against any ojiposing 
fidre : but support is here an act tor the 
benefit of olheix; ynatntain is an act 
for one's ow n bmiefit: as to sustain a 
shock : to sujiport one another in battle; 
to maintain one’s sell in a contest. 

Then whole IkkK anitmutefl to but one lliousaud 
nuMi. and these were to su\‘(ru tlie sli a k of .in etj.Miij 
ium'K leu tiinc' their iiuiuber. (ioLDsMiiH. 

Mutual nilerest induced them (the bui^her.s') to 
tuppoif i'». kill!?, and the km,; to s,ip^,i,rt them 
ayaiiisl the birds AnvM SMitll. 

.\s eoin|<.issd with a wooil of spears nro.iiid, 

'I'lie loidi> lion iktiil mainfatni Ins ^luund, 

So Turtiu's laies. IIrydfn 

Existence is said to be sustained under 
circumstances of weakness or pressure; 
It Is supported b) nauiral means, as tlie 
milk of tbe mot her yuf ports the bai>e ; 
or indirectly b\ w but siijipln's the means, 
as to sujport one’s f.imil\ b\ labor: 
what IS maiftfoined is u]>held by pecu¬ 
niary means, as to mat /itutn a family, a 
tleel, &c. 

The weiikuess of .ifje and lufanej w.is .iws.'uh.f./by 
hih bounty. .Ki1IN!»on. 

Towards nny wbo needed sin.port i r encouiaje- 
ineii!, i! ou^h iiiikiiunn, il I'.iiily leconuneiideil, b« 
was bbei.il. Ci.aiun)*on. 

Thi fleet e juip}')*d at \thens was iminfix nrd after 
the maimer pieserioed by Tiieinisioc.es till thetiinn 
<d Deiiutelheiios. ' Ton^R. 

In the moral application, what presses 
on the mind is suxfatned, or sujiported, 
with the like di.stinctK)n : grievous losses 
or in juries are sustained ; ailhctions ami 
disappoinlmonts sujported. 

M ron ’4 in* .OK^hiinc with tem^M*r, lookt on neat'n. 

N«i #ter»pH to think bi» inj irer hl^ fm*. A olno 
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When he Iwliehl them mcUeti into loars, ho hlm- 
8< If :i')}>uare(l ijuito nninovoil, inwardly supj uited ami 
cuml'DrU'd in that hour of a^juiiy. (jui.nsMi'i u. 

Things are supported and maintained 
voluntarily; the former in respect to 
what is foreign to us, as to sujport an 
assumed character, the latter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to mainiain 
one s own character. 

Ireland was jndcfij to be tlie proper theatre to 
support lits assumed chaiacter. Goi.dsmith. 

(iod Millies no man more or less in pliieitis; him 
hit'll and low, but every one ah he vuuntuins hts 
post. * SSoUTlI. 


S YM M F.T ll Y, PRO PC RTI ON. 

SYMMETRY, in Latin ai/nimetria, 
Greek (rvfifiiTfna foin tri v and /itr^ov, 
^^lgni^lO'^ a measure that accords. IMvO- 
PORTION, in Latin ]'tn})(>rtio, com- 
jiounded of pro and ;.'o/ 7 /o, Mgmfics 
etery portion or part actiording with tlic 
other, or with the wh ile. 

Tlie signiticatiou of the.-ic terms is 
obviously the same, namely, a due ad¬ 
measurement of the jiarts to each other 
and to the whole: hut .s!/nim('try has 
now acquired but a i>arual application 
to the human hodv, or to thin;^'* mccly 
fitting each otlier; and jirojKntiiin is 
applied to e\ery thing wliidi admits of 
dimensions, and an adaptation of the 
jiarts : henite we speak of symmetry of 
feature; but prajHjttton of limbs, tlie 
proportion ol‘ the head to the bod\. 

Si'H-iual dck/lits iii frilar^i'd miiid^i giM* way to 
111* sulilimcr plf.isuifs ol ifason, illicit liihcovcr the 
c.iu-i*') and tlu* flame, eoutie&iuii, .ind M/m 

ut thiiigf 

Tlu* imeiltors of stuffed lii|i>. had .1 belter eye for 
lue pnt'poritun than to add lo a leduuil.inr-y, be- 
j.iiih** m home cases it was coiiicuu-nt to liil up « 
l.nCUUIII, CUMUIUI.AS'D. 


SYMPATHY, (;OMPASSl().N. CO.MMl- 
Si:i; ATION, CON nOLKNCF. 

SYMPATHY, from the Greek avp 
or ffvv with, and TraOntj feeling, has the 
literal meaning of fellow-lechng, that is, 
a kindred or like feeling, or feeling in 
company with another. (.'OMPAS¬ 
SION iv.Pity); COMMlSKRATIOiN, 
from the Latin com and miseria mi-ery; 
CONDOLENCE, from the l.,utin ro« 
and tyo/co to grieve, signih a nkesuflTi'r- 
iug, or a sutfering in compauy. Hence 
it is obvious that, according lo the deri¬ 
vation ot the words, the sympathy may 
cither he said of pleasure or pain, the 
rest only of that which is paiuful. N//w- 
\diiku preserves its original tueuning in 


its application, for we laugh or cry by 
sympathy; this may, howeicr, be only 
a merely physical operation. 

Y’oti arc nut yuung, no more am 1 ,* go to. Iben, 
tliere‘8 sympathp: you an* niriry, so uni 1; bu! Im ! 
then tlicrc’b mure sympathy. S'HAKhVKAiit.. 

Compassion is altogether a moral 
feeling, wliich makes us enter into the 
distre.sses of oth.ers: we imiy, therefore, 
sympathize wifli others, without essen¬ 
tially serving them ; hut, if we feelcom- 
passioji^ we naturally turn our thoughts 
towards relieving them. 

Their country men weie ]iiiiticnbirly iiftentiie to 
their story, niid sympathiwd with these heioes in iill 
their ndieiituicii. Ai)ii[>-(in. 

’.Moiig^L those whom honest hies ran leroiiiiui'iid, 
Onr jublice more lowi/i/iASion should exieiid 

Dr .Ml \ *1. 

Sytnpathy, indeed, may sometimes )>»* 
taken tor a secret allnince or Kindred 
feeling between two objects. 

<h nymjKtthi/, or some eommliiral fnife, 

Coweitul at gie.iU'st distitiee to imile 

W ith secret aniit>, tlnugh oi like kind 

n> hecrelesl euniey.oiee. Mu ’on', 

Th.il mind and hodv ofh'n symjtnihize 

1> pl.iin; t>u(*li i3 this union iiiiluie ties. .Dm ns, 

Compa^sitm is av\akencd h) aii\ ^ort 
of suffering, but ))aiticulail\ tho'e winch 
aie attribulahle to ear mi-lcrtiiiie*. ; 
ro;///w/ATra/io« is awakened b\ .suifi-niigs 
arising from our faults: rondnti-tire i> 
awako^ied by the troubles of life, K> 
which all are equall\ hahle. l\ive!l\ 
an<l want excite our romjm.'ssion ,* we 
endeavour lo rehe\e them: a t»'!or cri¬ 
minal suffering the jienalt) of tin* law 
excites our ro?nmisetation ; we endea- 
\our, if possible, to mitigate his punish¬ 
ment; tile Jo.ss wliich a fiiend .sustains 
pi oducoi, condo/enre ; we lake the bird 
means of tesUfi ing it to him. 

1 am very smij lh.it la'i M.ip'sly ■:ivl not -i r t t-. 
iis-emh‘.N ul i.lijcrls mi pi»nn'r \o e\i' i- ih O i li.niu 
Hint nimpussuu, whxcli she \m .its vo evi-ry o, e wi,i 
in invd ol It. 

II.‘i low In plight 

Inia.oMalile, I'l! pout e, olil.i'iml li i.i fiiill 
A'l kiiowh’d.{*d and di-ploieil, iu \ilain wiuu,.)it 
('•nnmmiutwn. Mu : N 

K itlifi than all must suffer. Home miisl die. 

Y'ct laituu* niUHl tvoidn/e llieii niiM'iy I'inmam. 

('ompassion is the sentiment of om* 
mortal towards another ; commiseration 
is represented as tlie feeling wlneh our 
wretchednei-s excittn in the Supreme 
IJcnig. ('ompassion may be awakened 
in jiersons of any condition ; commtse- 
raiiott U awakened towards tho.se who 
are in an ahject stale of miser) ; rondo- 
/cz/rc .siippo-es an entire equahl), and i.s 
ofUMi ])roduced b> some couiinou co- 
lumit^. 
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Tl»« IJikmI-ii m:in «s a\it tt) It witii 

Cfimpfiysio/tUn mi't'iiiliitX's ami iitliimilms wliicli 
aiiotlirr uuiiUl turn iiild ndicalc. A'>imkom 

ThiMt muHt wo thosa whoKroan UtMio.tili tho v^oiuht 
Ol'afjo, ilisoit>H. or want, i oiHmtueratef Di-miam. 

^ Wli> hIiouIiI I think that all that dovout muiii- 
tinlo winch so laloly criod Ilotiinna in tin* ••Uofl-., 
did iioi .jIm) )>«Mr tlieir pint in thoso public 
(,111 the ciiiciliMoii ofoiir Saiioni J? IIal’i.. 

SVSTKM, MKTllOI). 

SYSTKM, ill Latin n^jstcnvi^ Greek 
r/vriffia IVtJiii fTjjr»//u or nvv and imjfu to 
stjuid loi^ether, sij;nifies that whu-h is 
put Totrether so as ti form a whole. 
METHOD, in Latin metKudus, from 
the Giecdv {xtrct and moi: a way by which 
au\tliin«; is eti'ected. 

St/.sff't/i exprofthos more than method^ 
which i>> but a part of fojsttnn : system 
lb an airaii^emcnt of man) sinj^le or in- 
duidiial olijccts acc -rdin^ to some gi\en 
rule, so ab to make them coalesce ; me- 
tfut / IS the manner of this arrangement, 
or the principle upon which this arrange¬ 
ment takes place. The term system^ 
h’»we\er, applies to a complexity of ob¬ 
jects ; but arrangement, and conse- 
qm ntl) mtdhod, may be applied to every 
thing that is to be put into e.xecution. 
All sciences must be reduced to system; 
and wiihont sy,s!e/n there is no science: 
all business reipiires nudhod; and with¬ 
out method little can bo dune to any 
good purpose. 

If .1 bett'T S’jstrm's thine, 

I’l'p.iit It fi.iiikly, nr m.ike use nl nuiif Fiiascis 

'rif ;;UMt (lelfct »d the Seasons m the waul of 
tuOi'iil, b a Ini tlii:i I kuou iiol tli.il there u ts ni) 
|i edj, .InllNSuS. 


T. 

TO TAKi;, l!i;< T.IVK, ACI KIT. 

TAKE, from the Latin tartum^ par¬ 
ticiple of tu/nzo, is as much as to get 
into one’s possession by loutdiing or lay¬ 
ing liauds oil It. RECEIVE, in Etcnch 
rerrrov', Latin reetjno, from re and 
rupin. Signifies to take back ; and AC¬ 
CEPT. iVom or or ad and capio, stgmlles 
to take for a special purfHise. 

I'o tahe is the general terra, receive 
and accept are modes of taking. To 
take is an unqualified action ; we take 
whatever comes in the way ; \\q receirr 
only that wdiich is offered or sent: w« 
take a book from a table ; we receive a 
parcel whieh has been sent* we take 


either with or w'ltliout consent; we re 
ceive vvitli the consent, or according t<* 
the vvisiies, of another; a roiiber takes 
money from a traveller; a per.'^on rcceires 
a letter from a friend. 

E.ich tahs hit scut, ami each nctva tiiu sha'f 

rerr. 

Tn receive is frequeritl) a passive act; 
whatever i- offered or done to another is 
received \ hut to iccept is an act of 
choice: many things, therefore, may be 
received which cannot be acrrjded ; as a 
person receives a blow or an insult: so 
111 an engagement one may be said to 
rcr#»/rc the enemy, V'h ) is ready to re¬ 
ceive his attack; on the other hand, 
we accept ajiologies. 

Till.'-eiz d with sli.imt*, tin \ w'utI about and fac**, 
Iln'fiie thi-ir ,iud r iif a tlinMl’iiiiij (m\ ; 

Tin* Tutcaiif) taU' tht*:i tutu lo lt*ar ami lly 

Dry I'IN. 

'"In* ntap'nl ni\ npolojfy, .iiul wo aio aiiam ifcia, 
cilfd ’ Ibii ,)(•>> 

Some things are both received and 
acrpjdtd, hut with the same distinction. 
What Is given as a ]>rt‘sent may be both 
received and acTj/ted. but the inferior 
receives and the su{)erior (c’C'-'Ya'. What 
is received comes to a | erson cither bv 
mdiiccl means, or, if b\ direct means, 
it comes as a matter of rigiit; but what 
is a 'cepted is a matter ot lav or either on 
tile part of the giver or rcv'civcr. Rent 
ill law mav he hot h received ami accejiled ; 
li received when it is due truin the 
tenant, but it is a cepttd if it be re eived 
from a tenant after he has broken his 
eont-act with his landlord. A cualleiige 
may be rernred contrary to the wishes 
of tlie receiver^ but it lests wiih luiiisfit 
vviiether ho will accept it or not. 

I'm lii'fi* 1 < I'f Oil*f i,',, 

f vlu* \u*c.i\uiu'i Uif It.' i*K!« \)r' p.vn t'l'VE. 

Ammuls and things, -as well as per- 
s.iiis, may take ; things may lecoive ; but 
persons only accept. An animal may 
ia/iC what is ofieied to it; things take 
whatever attaches to them, hut they 
receive that which by an express effort 

given to them. The chamtdeon is said 
to take Its hue from the surrounding 
ohjeets; marble receives its polish from 
the hands of the workman. 

Ttii* vijiWss wiMMl, ilivfstfd of the b.xrK, 

(iiuws fun^iib, nud taJies ttrv at wt s \ ark. 

Cow^Ka 

Viu* .Hoa settco, one clliow at each end. 

And in the inidHt an elbow it rer r ir^ 

IhiiU-d yel dixidod 


t'owpi* w 
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TALKATIVK, LOQUACIOUS, GAR¬ 
RULOUS. 

TALKATIVE implies ready or prone 
to talk (r. To speak). LOQUACIOUS, 
from toqiior to speak or talk, has the 
same original meaning. GARRU¬ 
LOUS, in Latin ^arr///w 5 , from 
to blab, signifies prono to tell or make 
known. 

These reproachful epithets differ prin¬ 
cipally in tlie degree. To talk is allow¬ 
able, and consequently it is nut altogether 
so unbecoming to he occasionali) talka¬ 
tive; but loquuritf/, which implies an 
immoderate p^opcn^lty to talk, is al\\a}s 
bad, whether springim: lioin affectation 
or an idle temper; and "arruUty, which 
arises from the cxccs!>i\c desire of com¬ 
municating, is a failing that is pardon¬ 
able only in the aged, who have gene¬ 
rally much to tell. 

Kvery nbsunliij has a clumpioti to delfod it; for 
error ts. alwa)> ta.kative (joi.n^MiTn. 

Thersites oiih clamour'd in the thmn;'. 

J,oquainmM, lond, und ttirlmleut ot totiKao. PuPK 
Pleas'd «ilh that social sweet gnrtuhti^. 

The f>oor dtsbaruled vet rau's sole delij;)it 

^iOMfcKVl^2.| 

TASTK, FLAVOR, RELISH, SAVOR. 

TASTE comes from the Teutonic 
tauten to touch lightly, and signifies 
cither the organ which is easily affected, 
or the act of discriminating by a light 
touch of the organ, or the quality of the 
object which affects the organ ; in this 
Jaltcr sense it is closely allied to tlie 
other terms. FLA VO R most probably 
comes from the Latinto breathe, sig¬ 
nifying the rarefied essence i»f bodies 
which affect the organ < f taste. RE¬ 
LISH is derived by Min^hew from 
relccher to lick again, signiRirig that 
which pleases the palate so as to tempt 
to a renewal of the act of tasting. 
SAVOR, in Latin sajmr and sapio to 
smell, ta.ste, or he sensible, most pro¬ 
bably comes from the Ildirew sapah 
the mouth or palate, which is the organ 
of taste. 

Taste is the most general and inde¬ 
finite of all these; it is appliiahle to 
every object that can be applied to tlie 
organ of ta^te, and to every degree and 
manner in which the organ can be 
affected: some things are tasteless, 
other things have a strong taste, and 
others a mixed taste. Thv flavor is the 
predominating taste, and cuiibequentty 
is applied to such objects as rnaj have 
a differei.t kind or degiee of taste; an 


apple may not only have the general 
taste, of apple, but also ^flavor peculiar 
to itself: the Jlavcr is commonly said of 
tliut which is good ; as a fine flavor, a 
delicious //auor,' but it may designate 
that which is not alwass agreeable ; as 
the flavor of fish, whicli is unpleasant 
in things that do not admit of such a 
taste. The relish is also a particular 
taste; but it is that which inartificial, 
m distinction from the flavor, which 
limy 1)0 the natural jnoperty. We find 
the flavor such as it is: we give tin; 
7'eltsh such as it should be, or we wish 
it to be: milk and butter receive a 
fl'tvor from the nature of the food with 
which the cow i^ Mip))lied ; sauces are 
used in order to give a j'eltsh to tlie fuo I 
that IS dressed with them. 

W'hai onltT so pojitriv’d an not to mix 

Tiistt'i not well join d ? M i m i > v 

F\«ry jiernon n-men»l)er«. Iiow yieiit i ]-li -i.iin' li,> 
found lit swreU while a eliild ; Out lim t.i-ie 
iiiuii* obtune with .i^e, he in oi)h(;ed to u*e iirtitii i.il 
means to exeite it. It is Itieii In. i. found to i.iU in 
reits/ies of Halts and aiom.itn a Out nsv 11 u 

The PliiUp|«if is'.unds aytitrotti to our I’lii.-- 
peuubuwln. 

Savor is a term in le^s freiiueut u>o 
than the others, hut, agrerahic to the 
Latin dcruatioi), it is muphned to th 
nate that v\hich smells as well as ta^/^s, 
a sweet smelling savor ; so likewise, in 
the moral application, a man's action.s 
or expressions may be said to sa*'or o. 
vanity. 

7'he pleasant ^moury '.rnell 
S.. quicKcn’d .ipiKdite, tiiat I methou{,'.'.t 
C’ouUi not hut ta$te. Mii'iun. 

Taste and relish may be nioreotcr 
compareil a.s the act or power of iastini' 
or relishing: we /«s/c whatetcr aflei In 
o\\v taste ; but we relish that oul\ winch 
pleases our ta.\te: we taste fruits in 
order to determine whether they are 
gooil or had ; we relish fruits as a dessert, 
or at certain seasons of the day. 

Whi'ii the t<in;;uf tiiid ihe thing t* In* ta-tod 
uir « xironudy «Uy, no taste (•u»ue«. UoncHMi i H. 

WtTO men born with thon*. a.lrantng(>ii wiiirh thi*y 
posscHH by industiv they would ptubttbl^ ♦•ujoy tln«in 
w ith .i biuiilvr rtlifh. (iu’ nnwi'i ii. 

So in the e.stcnded or moral ajiplica- 
tiun, they are distinguished in tlie same 
muimt'i'. 

Ten tliousind thoiK.-inil precious gifts 
M\ daily ihankw employ; 

Ncu i<t the le.iKt a cheerful heart. 

That UtslMtt ll'o^e rfifls wtUi iov. ApuihoN. 

1 love tlie ]»*opU*, 

Rut do not UUe to stuue me to their e^es. 

ThoiiKh It do Hell. 1 <li> nut relnh well 

Their Jmtd iippl.iUHe. Siiak->h<aks 
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TARTK, OKNITS. 

TASTE, in all probabililj from the 
Latin Uictum and tan^a to touch, seems 
to desif^nate the capacity to derive plea¬ 
sure from an object: GENIUS desiji- 
nates tlie power we have for accom¬ 
plishing any object. lie who derives 
particular pleasure from music may be 
said to have a tast(‘ for musie; he wiio 
makes very j^reat proficiency in the 
theory and practice of music, may be 
said to ha>e a frpnnif* for it. It In ob- 
Moiis, therefore, tliat we may have a 
fdste without haviiifj; iioinas; but it 
would not be pos'.ible to huvi* s^cniu.s for 
a thiiij' without haMiiir a taslr Un it: 
for nothuipj can so elfectually j^ive a 
for any accomplisliment as the 
capa'Mty to lean, it, and the suscepti¬ 
bility of all Its beauties, which circum- 
stan<*es are in eparable from "emus. 

Till* <’aU'»o of n wnujg taste is a dofect of 

intMlt, liUKKt. 

Tas*r ponsut^ in ilo' power of judi,'iiig, genius in 
till' p )w<>r of i*\eciiUij;;. bLAiK. 

TAX, DUTY, CUSTOM, TOLL, IMPOST, 
T It 11 i UT 1 :, CON T RI li U Tl ON. 

The idea of something? ffiveii by the 
people t) the government is exprc.ssed 
all these terms. TAX, in French 
tu.ie, Latin tato, from the Greek rorrmo, 
raEio to ilispo^e or put in order, sif^ndies 
what is disposed in order for each to pay. 
CUSTOM .sij^nifies that whicli is ;Lfiven 
under ciTlain cir< umstances, aeeordiii*; 
to custom. DUTY sijjnifies that whicli 
Is {^iveii as a due or debt. TOLL, in 
Saxon Zo//, &e., Latin tc/nmum, (Jreek 
TeXof a custom, sii^nifies a particular 
Iviml of enstnm or due. 

7 </.r is the most general of these 
Icriii.s, and applies to or imjilies whal- 
e\er is paid hy the peojile to flic go- 
vernineiit, according to a certain esti- 
inatc: the customs are a species of tur 
which are less specific than other /cur<?, 
being regulated by custnm rather than 
any definite law; the customs apply 
particularly to what was rustomarili/ 
given by merchants for the goods which 
they imported from abroad : the duti/ 
is a species of tax more positive and 
binding than tlie custom^ being n spe¬ 
cific estimate of what is due upon goods, 
according to their value; hence it is not 
only applied to goods that ire im|K)rted, 
but also to many other uriieles inland: 

U is that species of tax w hich serves 


fir the repair of roads and havens, or 
the liberty to buy or sell at fairs or 
other places. 

Tlip remission of a the taking off n duty, tli* 
Igivini; Jip JL tax, the meiitling a poit, or the 
u liighw'ay, wero not looked upon as miproper snh- 
jecls fur a coin. Auuison. 

SlralMj tells you that Britain Ixjre hpa\y tare\^ 
e-.]M-eiaIly tlie cuifniM on tli« imjiort.ition of the 
(l.tllii k trade. AHnuiHNui. 

The «.atne Prusi.is jt.ined willi the Khodi.iiis 

a:;ainst tin* Byzaiitinei,, and stopped them fiii!i) 
levying the toll on their tiadc in tlie hiixine. 

Auhuthnot 

The preceding terms refer to that 
which is lc\ied by authority on the jieo- 
ple : hut they do not direetl) exprc.s.-> the 
idea of levying or paMiig: IMPOST, 

on the contrary, sitinifies literally that 
which is imposed ; and TH 115 UTE that 
whieii is paid or yielded: the former, 
therefore, exclude that idea of coercion 
which IS included in the latter. The 
tax is levied hy the con sent of many ; 
*the impost is imposed hy the will of one ; 
and the tribute is paid at the demand of 
one or a few: the tax serves for the .sup¬ 
port of the nation : the impost and the 
tribute serve to enrich a sioverimient. 
Conquerors lay heavy tmjxtsts upon the 
conquered countries ; di.stant provincc> 
pay a tribute to the princes to whom 
they owe allegiance. ( OXTRIBU- 
TIUN signifies the of many in 

unison, or for the same end; in this 
general sense it includes all the other 
terms ; for taxes and impods art' alike 
paid by many for the same ])urposo : 
but, as the predominant idea m coutri- 
buttou is that of common ?on-eiit, it 
^uppo^cs a degree of freedi m in tlie 
agent whirl) is incompatible with tiie 
exercise of authority expie^sed b\ the 
other terms : hence the term is with 
more pro])i’iet) applied to thu^e cases in 
which men ^oluntarlly unite in gning 
towards any particular object; as cha¬ 
ritable contributions, or contributions 
in support of a war; but it may be taken 
in the general sense of a forced pay¬ 
ment, as in sjxniking c*’ military con- 
tribuiion, 

Tuxi'd .ind imposts u{v>u motcli.’.tit.'i sddom do any 
giKid to Uit* king s rcvt'uue, for that liiut ho wins m 
tho hundred, h«> losolh iii the shirr Hacon. 

The Ath('iu.iUM ha\in>; barharuusly murderotl 
the son of Minos, were utilised by hU 
fithor to send a no\runial or soptenuial. or as utliers 
wire un annual, inbute of aeveu young men.. 

Potter. 

The Roman ofllcers sometimes look the ljben\ of 
rai'ing cvnU ibutums of their ow n acconl. l*o-n r. 

These words, ia,t\ tribute, and con- 
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Iributiorit have an extenrled application 
to other objects besides those which are 
pecuniary : /a.r, in the sense of wliat is 
laid on without the consent of the per¬ 
son on whom it is imposed: that 

which is ‘riven to another as his due; 
and vonlnbuthn, that which is !i*iven 
by one in common with others for some 
common object. 

And k'vyiiin Ihiis. siiid with an rsi-y sway, 

A t(tro\ jjrolit liom his M*ry play. Cow.’ER. 

I p.ij lids tiihute without rehu'taiiee to tho nu*- 
nuirs of that iiohlu, ii*\fr<‘n.i, Icuruird, and <‘Xi idhuit 
j)fi>on. IlOKKfc. 

The Kiialish ^leople are s.uihfiiMl that the consula- 
tiiiii^ of rehi'iou aie as necessary as its instruetiMii<, 
'J’hey, too, aie .inion;; the uiih.ippy. They leel per¬ 
sonal pain and duriiestie sonovi. In these they ha\e 
no pi i\ ile;j;e, hilt are snhjeel to pay their lull eon- 
iin„eiU to the cuvtributian levied on mortality 

dlTKKk. 

TAX, UATK, ASSliSSMFNT. 

TAX, airreeably to the above expla¬ 
nation {i\ Tux), and RATE, from the 
Latin rafuJS and ?'eor to think or esti¬ 
mate, both derive tlioir principal mean- 
injr from the valuation or proportion ac- 
cordjiij' to which any sum is demanded 
liom the people ; but the tax is imposed 
directly hv the eminent for public 
purposes, as the laud tav, and the 
\wndow tax; and the is imposed 
indirectly for the local piirpose.s of each 
jiarish, as the church ratea, and the 
poor -f’at^s. The tax and 7'ate is a 
•general rule or ratio, hy which a certain 
sum is raised upttii.a ^iven number of 
persons ; the ASSESSMENT is the 
application of that rule to the iudi- 
\idual. 

Tht*y (the French nnhlesse) ji.iid ulsn .i land tar 
tailed tin; twentieth penny Itt'UKfc. 

Tlu-y paid the chiireh and paiisli latc, 

An-flouk, hut read mit, the ivceipt, Piuou. 

As 111 the leiinbursenieiit, and the other ^re.it oli- 
uf ptiidic ciedil, no doubt hut tli.it a \ri\ rno- 
deiate and prujairtioliute ustcsiincnt on the nti/.eu'* 
would ha\e jiruvided tor all. IIuhkk 

TO TKASE, VEX, TAU NT, TA^TAEIZK, 
TOKMKiNT. 

TEASE is most probably a fref|uenta- 
tive of tear. VEX, v. To disjdease. 
TAUNT is probably contracted from 
tantalize. TANTALIZE, v. To 
gravaie. TORMENT, from the Latin 
tormentum and torqueo to twist, sijr- 
nifies to give pain by twisting or 
griping. 

The idea of acting upon others so as 
to produce a painful sentiment is ru>m- 
mon to all these terms; they dilVer in 


the mode of the action, and in the 
degree of the effect. To tease is ap¬ 
plied to that which is most trifling ; 
torment to that which is most serious. 
We are teased by a (ly that buzzes in 
our ears ; we are vexed by the careless¬ 
ness and stupidity of our servants ; we 
are taunted by the sarcasms of others ; 
wc arc tantalized by the fair prospects 
which only present themselves to dis¬ 
appear again ; we are iormvnled by the 
niiportuinlies of irouhlesome beguars. 
It is the repetition of unpleasant tnlJes 
winch teasv.s : it is the crossness and 
peiAcTsity of persons and things whicli 
r< X; It is tiie cuiUemptiious and })ro- 
\oking heluiMour which taunts ^ it is the 
disappointment of awakened i‘\pL‘( la- 
tuniN which tantalizes : it is tlu‘repe¬ 
tition of uncAoiis tioiilile.-, whn-li tur- 
inents. Vv’e mav be teased and /'/•- 
minted by that which produces bodiI\ 
or mental pain ; we are vexed, launted, 
and taniaiized u\\\\ in the imnd. Irii- 
table and ner\uus people aie nl()^t easilv 
teased; captuuis ui.d fretful peojile aie 
iuo'«t easily ve.red or taunted: MiiigiuiK' 
and eager people are iiiosi easily Uiu- 
tahzed : in all these case- the imagina¬ 
tion or tlie boilily stale of the indivi¬ 
dual series to nicrea.se the pain : hut 
pel .sons are tormented h\ .^uch thin;js 
ds inflict p.isitue pain. 

Louih.i hcuuii to tiikc .1 lilllt'tiiivohloxOils |>liM me 

III t'eviii’ in \M» 

'I'll he.ti you jiuite wuulil u i .i ^.iiiit. Cav 

Sliarp w.i» Ills vo'.iv, wlnrli.iii ti.e >«lwilli-.^t Imia, 

'riius with uijtiin-Is.lU .•■Ki. ili»‘ lliimu* I'm ^ 
Wh'Ui tin* til.ml (ill Sp.ut.i) wil^ nine spml,-In* 
w.-is not siiflVied to tttnfn'tzc tin* in.tie |i.iil ol i ,** 
roMinioliweallli. Apim-on 

Tiuth l■^(•rt^Il” it-i'lf Ml the -»• lu-huii; jiiccejils i ) 
sell denial .iinl nunliliealtuii i» Uaiucntiuj lo TU-n.n-, 
UiiinU. S„,,, I, 

TKtJlLMKNT, COX KKINC. 

TEGUMENT, in Latin tegumentum, 
from tego to cover, is properly but an¬ 
other word to express llie sense of 
COVERING, yet it is now employed 
ill cases where the term covering is m- 
udraissihle. Cording signifies mostly 
that which is artificial; but tegunuoit is 
employed for that which is natural: 
clothing is the covering for the body ; 
the skin of vegetable substances, us 
seeds, is called the tegument. The 
covering is said of that winch covers 
the outer surface: the tegument is said 
of that wliich coveis the inner sniface; 
tlie po/ls oi some seeds are lined wnii a 
soft tegument. 
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In the oiitini'K another tegument is the mace Ito 
tween the ^rceii |ienc-aiiiium uiid the hard shell. 

Ray. 

It is by beiiiK naked that he (man} knows the 
value c)l covering, Gui.D'<mith. 

TKM TKKAMKNT, T1<:MPI',KATUIIP:. 

TKM 1 »ERAMKNT ju.d TEMPE¬ 
RATURE arc* both U'*e»l to express 
tliTdt state whieh arises from tlie tem¬ 
pering of opposite or Mir\ m^ qualities ; 
th(! tcmpn'ument is said of animal bo¬ 
dies, and the temperaiur(‘ of the aimo- 
sphere. Men of a sanguine temperament 
oii^rbf to l)e eautious in their diet; all 
bodies are stron;,dy afleeted by tlie tetn- 
(lerafare ol‘ tlie air. 

t'll'miit .1 luiijuM tr»if)rniinent !oi the |iiitli(‘ol.ir 
.ot wliii'li he stoihes, lii» ntniuHt |i uti>. w ill he iu no 
{>111 {Nile lle/ioi’J.I.. 

O lia|ii)\ I'.ijylanil. wln-ie there is sueh a i.iie //wi- 
nenituie ul heut and cold! llovtLi i.. 

'tKMPI.i:, CHURCH. 

Thesk words desitcnate an edifice 
de.slined for the exercise of reli^rion, 'out 
with collateral ideas, which sullicieiitl) 
distiii;;uish lliom from each other. The 
femfilum of the l.,alins sij^nificd ori<;m 
ally an open elevated spot, inaiked out 
In the autrurs with their litwas^ or 
sacred wand, whence they could best 
survey the hCiiNens on all sides: the 
wlea, tlierefore, of spacious, open, and 
elevuteil, enters into the tneaninj{:of this 
W'onl, in the same manner as it docs 
into that of the Hebrew' word hichel, 
derived from hechel^ which in the Arabic 
.siliuifies threat and lotts. The Greek 
vuiiQ irom va'iio to inhaiut, si^rnifies a 
dwellin_:-place. and, by distinction, the 
dweiliiifi-jdace of the Almighty; in 
which sense the Hebrew' word is also 
taken to d' liote ihebuxb and holy place 
w'here .Jehovah peculiarly dwellcth, 
otherwise called the hohj hearem, 
.Jelio\alfs dwellin*:: or restinji-place; 
whence St. Paul calls our bodies the 
temples of God wlicn the Spirit of God 
dweiletli 111 ns. The Roman poets used 
tiie Word ieTiiplum in a similar sense: 

Ca’lt tomtriil’n trmp'n Luriif r. 
Qui temjtla urlt aHtiima ^onttu ronetttit. 'rvuKNT. 
Contrvmuft tnnplum mogount Jovts ihtitunantiS 

PlyNiva. 

The word TEMPLhl, therefore, strict- 
I\ siyiuilies a spacious open plaice set 
apart for the peculiar presence and w'or- 
sliip of the Diiine Beinji: it is appii(*d 
with particular pruprict) to ilie .sacred 
edifices of the Jews, hut nia} he ap¬ 


plied to any sacred place without dis 
tinction of relijjion. 

Hcie wf hiot* tio temple but the wind, no iissenilily 
but hoitl lie.t^tH. SHAKM'»AKh 

CHURCH, in Saxon cirrey Ger¬ 
man, &c. ktrehey Greek KvpiaKdi; friuii 
Kvpioc a lord, sitiinfies literally wh.it 
belonged to u lord, and l)\ CMustians 
was applieil to that w'liicli belonged to 
our Cord and SaMour; as the J^ord’s 
Supper, the Loial's Day ; and, in a par¬ 
ticular manner, as tlie Lord's House; 
m which sense it has been retained to 
tlie present day. A church is therefore 
a huildintj consecrated to thr Lord, and 
from the earliest periods of hnildin*i: 
chnrr}n‘s tlii.s was (lone h\ s iine solemn 
or«li nance. 

'ili.it thtiuhrs w.-re eousfcr.it'il mi'i) iiuiic but 
th<* the ifij cMftlj /lidli 

sufl'nM«-utly {Htuii <iiit thnnfi do.li s,ir;iiilj U" ollii*i 
th.ill lilt* Lotii S IIUUM*. IldOKFK 

The word church has h\ a fitrure of 
spt‘ech been applied to an\ hmldin;^ 
consecrated to ihe service of the true 
God. 

Tiu'li it IS the {i.itrMichs foi a pre’it iiunilier of 
te.u.s had ueither nor (hur<li to resort untu. 

The t•au^e was. tho) weie nut staid iikiun {il.ice. but 
\.eu* Ml u cutitniual {lere.-rniation .uid w.iu/lermj' 
that llu) could not couvenieuli) build aiu i/tutih. 

lit vj. mriOfc. 

Churchy in the sense of a lehf^^ious 
assembly, is alto«^ether a diffeient w'ord 
hearing no aflinity to the word temple. 

TEMPORARY, TRANSIENT, TRANSI¬ 
TORY, FLEETING. 

TEMPORARY, from fcw;iWAMime. 
characlerizes that which is intended to 
last onh for a time, in dislincliou from 
that which is permanent; otficc.s de¬ 
pending uptui a state of war are teiupo- 
rart/y III distinction from those winch 
are connected with internal pohet 
TRANSIENT, that is, passing, or in 
the act of passing, characterizes what 
in its natin*e exists only for the moment : 
u glance is trannicni. TRANSITORY, 
that is. apt to pass away, characlerizes 
eierything in the world whicli is formed 
only to exist for a time, and then to pass 
away ; thus our pleasures, andourpaius, 
and our ver\ being, are denominated 
transitory. FLEETING, which is de¬ 
rived froiii the verb to fly and flight, is 
but a stronger leim to express the same 
idea as trumtto/y. 

Ity (he lnU-«* «»f .s«iu‘ru>r {ivinrijdi's (be ti vipto ii> r, 
ji i'\aU’iiii‘ ul')>ahshMis m.i> In* lo-irmud luii,\'t>M 
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TENDENCY. 


TERM 


Any sudden diversion of the >i|>irltB, or the jiisthug 
in of a transUnt tlioiight, is uhlo to defucc the little 
ImiigeB of things (in the memory). South. 

Man is u tiansiUny being. Johnson. 

Thus when myJheUny ibiis at last. 

Unheeded, sileullv uie pa^t, 

Calmly I shall resi;rn niy liiealh. 

In hie uukiumii, lorgol in death. Spectator. 


TKNACIOUS, PEKTINACJOUS. 

To be TENACIOUS is to hold a 
thin »4 flose, to let it fjo with reluctance; 
robe PERTINACIOUS is to hold it 
oul in spite of what can be advanced 
atrain^t it, the prepositive syllable per 
havin'^ an intensive force. A man of 
a tenacious temper insists on trilles that 
are supposed to alVect his nnpoitance; 
n periinaciou^s temper insists on evert- 
thing \Nhich IS apt to atfeel his opinions. 
Tenacity and pertinacity are botli 
foibles, but the lormer is sometimes 
more excusable than the latter. We 
mat be tenacious of that which is good, 
as when a man is tenacious ot whaie\er 
may alleet his honor; but we cannot be 
vertinacious in aiijlhmg but our opi¬ 
nions, and tliat too in cases when they 
are least defensible. It eomrnoiily hap¬ 
pens that people are most tenacious of 
being thought to possess that in which 
they are most deficient, and most per¬ 
tinacious in maintaining that which is 
most absurd. A liar is tenacious of his 
reputation for truth; sophists, free 
thinkers, and sceptics are the most 
pertinacious objectors to whatever is 
established. 

So teimvious ar«' th<* old 

mude^, tliat very littlt* alM'rattiiii bast Im-i-ii m id<' iii 
llitMii sitiUL' tlip loitrlCLMitli nr tilti'i’nlb ri'iitui V , ad- 
luMiiig to our old M-tlled maxim, u»*ver eiitirniv. imr 
at once, to depart finni unluptitv. Kukk)-. 

The nioht pt-rltnofout aud v«-Iiemont «I**moiifctra- 
tur tiiav be weaned lu tune by cuutiiuiul ueg.itiuii. 

JullNWlN 


TENDENCY, DRIFT, SCOPE, AIM. 

TENDENCY, from to tend, denotes 
the jiroperty of tending towards a cer¬ 
tain point, w hich IS the characteristic of 
all these words, but this is ap]>lied onI> 
to things; and DRIFT, from the verb 
to drive; SCOPE, from the Greek 
or«7rro/i«i to look; and AIM, from the 
verb to aim (u. Aim), all characterize 
the thoughts of a person looking forw'urd 
into futurii), and directing his actions 
to a certain point. Hence we speak of 
the tendency of certain principles or 
practices as being pernicious ; the drift 
of a person’s discourse ; the scope winch 


he gives himself either in treating of a 
subject, or in laying down a plan ; or a 
person s aim to excel, or aim to sup¬ 
plant another, and the like. The /c//- 
detiry oi'mimy writingsin modern limes 
has been to unhinge the minds of men ; 
where u pt'isoii wants the .services of 
another, wdiom he dares not openly 
solicit, he will discover his wishes by 
the drift of his discourse: a man of 
a comprehensive mind will allow him¬ 
self full scope ill digesting his plans 
for every alteration which circumstances 
may require when lhe\ conic to be de¬ 
veloped ; onr desires will naturally give 
a cast to all our aims ; and, so long 
as they are hut innocent, lliev are 
necessary to gne a proper stimulus to 
exei lion. 

It !•. HO wolidci if n pimt do.-d of kriow 
tt liu-b IS ii.il Citpiiblc ol ttiakitigu tii.iii wisr. li.i' ,i 
ii.tiatal Uwlftny tu iti.iki' turn vam •oni .ur<>g.iiit 

Ai'oimiN. 

Tills s.iid, tbt* wbole iindiiMU'C soon lound out lint 

dnft, 

Tlio (OiiveiiUon wait Muiumiut'd in f.iMiui of sudt. 

sw in. 

Morn 111 every rank lias the liet‘j»t aco/ic (in l.ng 
land). Ill via 

Each nobler aim, repress'd by lung eontioul. 

Now Milks at l.ibt, Ol teeblv ui.tiiy llie soul 

Gumismiih 


TENET, POSITION. 

Thk TENET is the opinion winch 
we hold in our minds; the l*OSl- 
TION IS that which we la) down 1 <r 
others. Our tends mu) he hurt fill, 
our positions fuiv.‘. He who gnes up 
his tenets readily evinces an unstal k* 
mind; he who argues on a false ;/ov/- 
tion shows more tenuciiy and suhtlcty 
than good sen.se. 7’he tenets of the 
diflcrent denominations of Christians 
are scarcely to be known or distin¬ 
guished : they often rest upon such 
trivial points; the positions which an 
author lays down must be very definite 
and clear when he wishes to build upon 
them any theory or system. 

The orcubinn uf LiiOut’s being flrut diHgunteU 
with the trnetk of tlie lt(>mi><h cdiurch in known to 
ewty out* the ieubt couvciBuitl with hiAtotv. 

lltiUXUlMi.l. 

To tlie position of I'ully, that if virtue nmliJ bfc 
M'fii blie niiist be loved, may !m* ndded, tliat il tiuth 
could lie heard, si e ciuat be ubeved. JuiiNoor'. 


TERM, LIMIT, ROUND ARY. 

TERM, in Latin terminus, from the 
Greek rtftfia an end, is the point that 
•'ud.s, and that to winch we direct oui 



TKaRITORY. 


THEORY. 
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8 tc'ps: LIMIT, from the Latin limPS a 
land-mark, is the line which murks: 
BOUNDARY, from to hounds is tlui 
obstacle which interrujits our proj'rcss, 
and jirevcnt'* us from passinj;. 

We are ei'ther carried towards or away 
from the term ; we either keep within 
or we overstep t hem ; w e centruet 
or extend a bounddry. I'he tprm and 
the hunt helon;r to the ihiiiir; hy them 
it is ended : the boundary i*. that wdiich 
is made or comteived hy the person 
bouuitiufr. Tlie term is the point that 
terinmales; the limit h either a liiiC or 
point winch marks wliere to stop; the 
bnundury is a line winch inehides a 
space, and points out the extent hexoiid 
which one ma\ not pass. The Straits 
of Ciihraltar was the trrm of Hercules’ 
Nojajjes: it was said, with more elo- 
(jueiiee than truth, that the hmits of the 
Roman enijiire were thosi* of tlie world : 
the sea, the Alps, ami the l*\renees are 
tlie natural boundaries oi France. 

I'lllMI llu- UOIllosS III tuT tlllinl 

A hlmif. llu* Ixmit ul llu* iiri,,'lil>in.nu^ l.ttul 

l)m i)».N 

tUlt Ntlll llIH IIAtiVO <'OlUltl\ I'l'S 

lievittiil llie Lmwtrus uI I skic,*.. ( i-iiov 

So likew'ise in application to moral 
objects. We mostl) reach the tertn of 
our prospcrit) when we attempt to pass 
thewhich Providence has assigned 
to human ctlbrts : human ambition ollen 
finds a hnundary set to its {^ratification 
b> circumstances winch were the most 
unlooked for, and apparently the least 
ada|)ted to hrin;^ about such impoitaiit 
results. We see tlie /cr/n of our e\ ils 
onl) in the term of our life: our desires 
have no It nuts-; their {iratdication onl\ 
series to extend our prospects iinlefi- 
nitely: those only are happy whose for¬ 
tune is tlie boundiinj of their desires. 

No tftm Ilf tim«’ lliiK iiiiiuii nIi ill diMtir. I'KVnrN 

(’urniplKKi IS .1 r**c.j>r<Kr.»l to 
tu II iii«' tt..i tMo terms or tj<miM.iru*s, .lua the 

^iinles to lifi’ .tiid (UMth. Hacun. 

I’l'iix iili'tirc li.m fixed the im.tts of hum.in eiijov 
nienl b\ iiiiiiioviMhle 6('iot hiries Johnson. 

T !• R It I TO It Y. DOMINION. 

Rorii these terms n*spect a portion of 
country under a particular {Government; 
but the w'ord TKRRITORY brinjrs to 
our minds the land winch is included; 
DOMINION coii'cys to our mind.s the 
power which is exercised : the territory 
speaks of that whudi is in its nature 
hounded ; dominion may be said of that 
w hich is boundless. A petty prince has 


his territory ; the monarch of a {Great 
empire has dtmiiniom. It is tlie object 
of every ruler to {ruard his territory 
a{Gain.st the irruptions of an enemy ; 
ambitious nioiiarr hs are always aiuiin{G 
to extend their dominiom. 

1 he conquiMed territory urh divided fimon;; llie 
Spanisli iiiv.ideiN, uecurdiiig to rules wlnrh rnsioui 
had introduced. RuuiLiUh >n 

And, while t’u* heruie Pyrrhiia shines in arms, 

Our wide dniAr/iii/ni blnil'l tlie world uei-iuti 

J il ANKFlTLNKss, GKAlITlJDi;. 

THANKFULNESS, or ’a fulness- ol 
thanks, m the outwaid expresshiii of a 

itr/u! feelin;:. GRATITUDE, from 
the Latin f^rahtudo, the feeliiiiX itself. 
Our thankfulness is measured by the 
number of our words; our gratitude is 
measured by the nature of our actioim. 
A person aiipeais vers thnnkjul at the 
time, who atiervards proves very vn- 
ffratejul. ThauisfIllness is the l)e”:m- 
ninjG (if ffraftfuile: gratitude is the 
completion of thankfulness. 

He scarcely vumid ('!\e me tliaiiks f-ir what 1 tmd 
done, fut ti>4! iha' t/iii'tkjuim ss nii;.'hl ha\c .in iiitio- 
ductiuii <|| lewaid. Su»rv. 

Shall the f ommonnesH and oontinnanre of ihesa 
exteediui; f.iMiurs .d>ite .in*l filers ale our f(nvxt\ide, 
whicli 111 all reaMin -tiouUl uiuiuly luciease and con- 
firm It ? Uahruv. 

T11F. O K Y, M ’ F. C U I. A TID N. 

THEORY, from the Greek Otaafsai 
to behold, and SPECULATlON.^om 
the Latin spertu to behold, aie hotli em- 
phned to express what is seen with the 
mind's e\e, Iheory i> the fruit of re 
fleetion. it serves the jmrposes of seienee ; 
practice will be incomplete when the 
the*ay is faUe : sjyeculatton belomjs more 
to tlie iimitrination ; it has therefore less 
to do with realities: it is that which is 
rarely to be reduced to pra<tiee, ami 
c.in therefore sehlomer be l>rou{Ght. to the 
test of ex|>erience. 

True piety wiihont ct’ssalion lost 

Hy the praotiee past lost Dfnham. 

You were the prime object of my ^joeuliition 

IIowt.I.L. 

Hence it arises that theory is con¬ 
trasted sometimes with the practice, to 
dcsi{Giuite its msutiiciencv to render a 
man complete ; and sjteculation is put 
for that which is fanciful and unreal, 
a {General who is so tmly in theory will 
acquit himself miserably in the field ; a 
reliponist who is so only in sfie^'nlution 
will make a wretched Clnistiaii. 

3 H 2 
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THICK. 


THIN, 


True Chrigtianity depiuids on fact; 

ReUf(iua is not iticoru Init act. IIautk. 

It is amiisiii^ to tract* the projfreas of a 

piiilusuptiical faucy lot loose in air> sptxulativn 

Gui.osMri II. 


THlORKFORK, CONSKQUKNTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 

THEREFORE, that is, for this 
rfii'Miii. marks a tieduction; CONSE¬ 
QUENTLY, that is, in cfmsrqumrp, 
marks vl consequence; ACCORDIN'G- 
LV, that is, accordinjj to some thiui;, 
i.iijihes an a^rreomerit or adaptation. 
’Vhrrcfore is employed particularly in 
ahstract rca^onin;; ; consequently is cm- 
plo}ed either in reiisoninp; or in the 
inirrati\e st}le; accorilitigly is used 
principally ii> the narrative style Younj^ 
pel soils are perpetually liable to fall into 
ei ror thi()Uiz:h inexperience ; they ouf^ht 
th'-refore the more willingly to submit 
themselves to the guidance of those 
who can dnect them : the world is now 
reduced to a state of little better than 
moral afiaichy; consequently nothiiij; 
hut reh{j:i<»n and j^ood ^o\ermuent c.in 
brin^ the people back to the use of their 
sober senses: every preparation wua 
made, and e\ery precaution was taken; 
accor(jlin»;ly at the fixed hour they pro¬ 
ceeded to the place of destination. 

Ifyoii cut off the top liMtichea of a tree, it will 
not thertj(tr€ cease to 1,'row. Huoiib**. 

Reiuii.itiuu IS power; consequently to is 

to wo.^M’U- Sooth. 

The pallietic, as Longinus observes, may aiiiitiaU* 
the sublime, but is not isseiitial Ui it. AcCordtnylr/, 
as he turilier leniaiUs, we seij ottru timl that thu»u 
wlio excel inDsi in stirnui,; uji the p iss!tm^M*i\ often 
•i.iijt tlie talent ol aiilirifi lu the -.ubliine inauner. 

AuuisoH. 


THICK, DKNSi:. 

Betwkkn thick and DENSE there 
is little other difference, than that the 
latter is employed to express that .species 
of thickness which is philosophically 
cotbsidered as the property of the atmo¬ 
sphere in a certain condition ; hence we 
bpeak of thick in regard to hard or soft 
Ixidies, as a thick board or thick cotton; 
holid or liiiuid, as a thick cheese or thick 
milk: but the term dense mostly in 
reganl to the air in its various forms, as 
B.dctis< air, avapour, cloud, 

and figuratively a dtiisn [lopulation. 

II<* from Itvvh liltns sh.ill putg<* tin* vifiiml ray, 

And on liu* ••jr l.ailh |H)ur llwoay. Hors. 

1 hnve <lHirov**ri*(l, liy a luuj' M‘ri(*g of obiter v.itiong^ 
ih«l luvenuon andelocuiu.n suffer >{in»liii))>e<limeiit« 
Ironi dense and itopuie lupour^ 


THIN, SLKNDF.K, SLIGHT, SLIM. 

THIN, in Saxon ihinne, German 
diinn^ Latin tener, from tendo, in Greek 
rnvto to extcml or draw out, and the 
Hebrew taken to grind or reduce to 
powder. SLENDER, SLIGHT, and 
SLIM are all variations from tlie Ger¬ 
man schlank^ whudi are connected with 
the words slime and slinij^^ us also with 
thcGermau schlingen to wind or wreatlie, 
and srhlan^e a serpent, designating the 
property of length and smallnesi, wliich 
!.*» adapted for beinling or twisting. 
'Ihm is the generic term, the rest are 
specific : f/nn may be said of that which 
is small and short, a^ well as small and 
long; slender i-* always .said of that 
which IS small and long at the same 
time: a hoanl is thin winch wants so¬ 
lidity or substance: a pojilar is slender 
because its tallness is (li^pioportioiicd to 
its magnitude or the dimensions of its 
circumference. Thinness is sometimes 
a natural property ; shiihl and slim are 
applied to that which i.s urlificial: the 
leaves of trees are of a thin texture ; a 
hoard may be made slight by continually 
planing ; a paper box is very s/tm. 
Thinness a good property sometimes ; 
thin paper is frefjueiitly preferred to 
that which is thick: s/ii^htness and 
slimness, winch is a greater degree of 
slightness, are always defects; that 
which IS made slight is unfit to hear 
the stress tliat will be put upon it; that 
which IS slim is altogether unfit for tlie 
purpose projx)sed: a carnage that is 
made slight is quickly broken, and al- 
wavs out of repair ; paper is altogether 
too slim to serve the purpose of wood. 

Hemenibium'i’ami mfliTOoit Imw alh’ii! 

What th\n |i<utili<jug g(.*ug«‘ bi>iu Uiuu^hl iliM'ie! 

I'kI’K. 

Tilt* loniiiui* urilvr dulh ri'iirKui'Ot n frtiiiiJim* kiml 
of slendernebS Wot i o s . 

Therrt i» bill a Tory* shgM iU‘i>ih, iii rt»n)]uirii»oii of 
tllC’ to ltl(‘ Ct'lltn*. i»OL.tMIMtTH. 

I wu» on ibe elbow by a thm young gul of 

Hevvuleeii. AuoinoN. 

Thinness is a natural property of many 
bodies whether solid or Iluid; slender 
and slight have a moral and figurativo 
application. 

I li.ivt* foiiiiii iliibiegg to quickHi into genlinioDt in 
a thm etlier. Johnson. 

Very 'Irnder ilinVieiicen will HonielitueM jmit llio«* 
whorti beueUceiiov bag uuilid. Joiihiiki.v. 

Krienitglii|> is olteii lU'Hiroyeilby n tboiigiiml seciet 
tml sityhl coit>(M*litiotis ./'oI|m>oN 
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TO THINK, RKFLECT, PONDER, 
MUSE. 

THINK, in Saxon ihin^an, German 
deuken, &(t., comes from the llehrevv 
dun t»direct, rule, orjudf^e. REFLECT, 
in J.,atin sii^nifies literally to 

bend back, that is, to bend the mind 
back on itself. l^ONDEIi, {ram j tow I u ft 
a weight, si^^nifies to weijrb MUSE, 
from rnusa a sonj:, signifies to dwell 
upon with the imagination. 

To think IS a general and indefinite 
term; io le/hni a particular mode of 
thinking; pnndor wwA muse are dif¬ 
ferent modes of the former 

on j^rave matters, tlie latter on niattei«» 
that intere.st either the affections or the 
imao^ination: we think whene\er we 
receive or recall an idea to the mind; 
but we rvfU*('t only b\ recalling, not one 
only, but many ideas: we think if we 
onl) suffer the ideas to rexolse in suc¬ 
cession in the mind ; but in rejle"finfx 
we compare, coiiibme, and Jud^e of those 
idca.s which thus pass in the mind : w*e 
think, therefore, of tilings past, u.s the\ 
are pleasurable or otherwise: we refl et 
upon them as tiie\ are applicable to our 
present condition: w'e mas think on 
thiiij;.s past, jireseiit, or to come; we 
reflect, poudeVy and muse mostly on that 
which Is past or present. The man 
thinks on tlie days of his childhood, and 
wishes them back ; tlie child thinks on 
the time when he shall be a man, and 
IS impationt until it is come: iiie man 
refleets on his past follies, and tries to 
protii b\ e.xpeneiice ; heon any 
serious concern that affects his destinv, 
and muses on the happy eNents of his 
(•hildhcoil. 

Nn m»:i w.'iH ovrr »i*>rv ol thnk •!<;, muo’i U*'» 
utlhtnkinj tli.il ill’ liail dinif wrll or \iiiuou>iV 

.Sour II. 

D’t iii«Mi but rt/lrrf upon th<-ir owu obs-i\,inoii, 
and lousidt'r imp trti.tll) with tiu’msfOfii bim lu 
Hi#* woild llicj li.iM- kiiuwij madr brtu-i bj 

.Sol’ III 

SliHui on tin* tiiuik oriudl, aiiti look’d iiwliilc 
Pond'nnj bis voy.i;; •. Miitov. 

1 was oittiii;; on a sofii on,* ovoimi}:, .if:, r I i ail 
bfrn c‘'iri*ss,*<l by AmunUti, and m> tnm^iiialioii 
kiiidifd MS 1 mused 11 aivkrsworth 

I'O THINK, suppo.se, i.madine. 

RELIEVE, DEEM. 

To Til INK is here, as in the pre¬ 
ceding: article, the jjjeneric term. It 
expres.ses. in common with the other 
terms, the act of having u particulai 


idea in the mind ; but it i i indefinite as 
to the mode and the object of the action. 
To think may be the act of the under¬ 
standing, or merely of the imagination. 
to SUPPOSE and IMAGINE are 
rather the acts of the ima^inaiioii than 
of the understanding. To think, that la, 
to have any thought or opinion upon a 
subject, reijuiies retlection; it is the 
work of time: to sujyj>ose and imaffine 
maybe the acts of the moment. We 
think a thing right or wrong; we su]t~ 
pose It to be true or fal.se ; we imagine 
It to be real or unreal. To think is 
employed promiscuously in rei^ard to all 
olijccts, w bether actually cxi-tiiig or not, 
or if existing are above our comprehen¬ 
sion : to suppose applies to those whicdi 
are uncertain or precanous ; imagine, 
to those which are unreal. Think and 
imagine are said of that which affect.s 
the •*enses immediately ; sujtjtase \>,ou\\ 
said of that which occupies the mind. 
We think that we hear a noisc as soon 
as the sound catches our attention ; in 
certain states of the body oi mind we 
imagine we hear iioi.ses which were 
iie\er made: we think that a pei.son 
will come to-day, because he bus inturmcd 
us that he mlend.s to do so : yve snpjtose 
that he will come to-da}, at a certain 
hour, because he came at the same hour 
y esterday. 

If to ctuic. iM* how any ibin.: c.m lx* 

From vii ,pe exti.iP'.oil, tml to. ibl\. 

l*t iiani. Miiutf/o li vuu ()1 tlie l>c*ii_\ ■" Jjnsnv 

It IM .ibMiid to fup]io\e itiat w’liil.* tbo i> bitiou-, ni 
M liicli w,* .st.imi In our f.*llow-rro.itui*->., ii.iii.i.il v 
iMii lurtli cfitani HPiilinu-iits aii<i uflVcliuns ilioic 
hbotil.l he tiuiu* t.« eoirespoiul lolbe lir*.l .mil ite t 
of utl beiii^*. 11; 11 li 

How ruliciilouii imi'.t IV lie to onnym,* tb.it lb,* 
eU*r;;\ ..1 r.i.<;l.iii(l l.oour i>oiH>t). when iI’On i.iniioi 
Ih- u \Mlhi.ut O'liu'uu ii^ a L'omkuk}*- 

In regard to moral points, m which 
case tlie word DEEM may be comparetl 
with tlie others, to think is a conclusion 
drawn from certain jireinises. I ihntk 
that a man has acted w rong : \osuppose 
IS to lake up an ulca artuiraniy or at 
pleasure; y\e argue upon a snppised 
case, merely for the sake of argument: 
to imagine is to take u]) an idea by acci¬ 
dent, or without any (Mniiexion with the 
truth or realilj ; we imagine that a 
person is offended w'lth us, without being 
able to assign a single reason for the 
uloii; imaginary cyils are even more 
numerous than those vvhieh are real : to 
deem is to i'orm a conclusion; things 
are deemed hurtful or otherwise in cop- 
sequence of ob-servaiion. 
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TIMK. 


We somet-mcs think we ceuld a sp<*o<-1i pnxhice 
Much to tho purpose, if our ton^'uos were locjso. 

(’UWPEK, 

't move-, me more, jH'rI\aj»s, tli.ui folly ought. 

When some gri’en luMiis, us voul «jf \Mt as thought. 
Suppose theinseUes nu)uuiiolisiis ufseuse, t'owri-B, 

An empty lu»uso is by the play«*r8 denned the most 
dreadful sign of popular disappiubatioa. 

IIawkssworth. 

To think and believe are botli opposite 
to knovvinj? or perceiving; but thmk is a 
more partial action than believe: we 
think as the thinj? strikes us at the 
time; we I'rom a settled deduc¬ 

tion: hence it expresses much less to 
say that I think a person speaks the 
truth, than that I believe that he speaks 
the trutlu I think from what I can 
recollect that such and such were the 
words, IS a vaj^ue mode of speech, not 
admissible in a court of law as positive 
evidence: the natural question which 
follows upon this is, do you firmly bt here 
it? to which whoe'er cun answer in the 
affirmative, with the appearance of sin¬ 
cerity, must be admitted as a tesiiuMny. 
Hence it arises tliat the woid can onl> 
be employed in matters that refjuire but 
little thought in order to come to a con¬ 
clusion ; and believe is applicable t(» things 
that must be admitled only on snl)stan- 
tial eiidence. We are at libcrt) to sa\ 
tliat 1 thiriky or 1 believe that the account 
is made out nj^ht; hut, we must s i\, 
that I believe^ not thinks tliat the Bible 
is the word of God. 

Thfy think that they (tlie objecturs) do not Irhn'e 
it (tho gospel) mIiu do not take coiu tiiat it bhuiiM 
bo preached to the |K)or. IIuuka. 

For they can conquer who beiwre they can. 

Du VDI-N. 


THOUGHTFUL, CONSIDEHATK, 
DFI.l DERATE. 

THOUGHTFUL, or full of thiukimr 
(;^.7V.///////Lrc/?cr/);CONSll)ERATE, 
or ready to consider (v. To consider, re- 
n-rt); and DELIBEIIATE, ready to 
deliberate (v. To consult); rise upon 
each other ui tlicir si«j:nilication ; he who 
IS thoughtful does not forget his duty ; 
he who IS considerate pauses, ami con¬ 
siders ))roperly what is In', rhits ; he 
who del diet ates, rondders detihcrafeh/. 
It is a lecuniinendution to a suhordniale 
person to be thoughtful in doinj? what 
IS wished ot him; it is the recommend¬ 
ation of a confidential person to he ron- 
eiderute, as he has olteii to jutlt^e ae,- 
cordirij; to his own discretion: it is the 
recommendation of a person who is 
actint5 for himself in ciitical matters to 


be deliberate. There is this further dis¬ 
tinction in the word deliberate, tliat it 
may he used in the bad sense to mark 
a settled intention to do e\il: yoiiii)' 
people may sometimes plead in extenu¬ 
ation of their f^iiilt, that their misdeeds 
do not arise from lUdiberate malice. 

Men’s miudsare iii gt*iier,il inclined tult>\ity, niiicli 
mure than tu thoughtful melancltoly. Iti.Aiu. 

Some tilings iaiU not Invir much '/.cal ; aud the 
mure euitu'st vti* IIIc about them, tin* less we lecoin- 
mciid oiiiselves tu the uppiub.itioii of sober ninl ion- 
iidernte meu. 'I'l i,i,« »tm • n . 

There is a -vast difference between sins of infirmity 
and those of ]»resiimptioii, us vast us between mail- 
Tertoney uiid delibcrutiun. Souiil. 


THREAT, MENACE. 

THREAT is of Saxon orij^in ; ME¬ 
NACE is of Latin extraction. 'I'hcy do 
not dillcr in si {unification ; hut, as is 
frequently the case, the S.txon is the 
familiar term, and the Latin word is 
employed only vii the hiirher style. We 
may hi* tlirriihoied with either small or 
{^re.it e\il.s; hut we are irnnured, mily 
wiili ifrcat evds. One indnnliml threuU 
ens to sii ike anoth<?r : a {^I'lieral tm naves 
the enemy with an attack. We are 
ihnutened by tiuiiLTs as well as ])(*rsons: 
we are by p(*rsoi).s only (or 

thiu'^s ])ersonitied) : u person is l/imif- 
em d wdtli a look : he is no narnl w'lth a 
prosecution by hi.s advcr.sary. 

turns put on liie Hiippli.int .itiM f/ie lord ; 
Thrtufen d lltia iiiuimMit, nod the iiilplur’d 

Fhior. 

Of the ‘.harp rixi* 

It♦•g.irdh'ss, lh.»t o’fi Ills dc\oleil luvid 

Ildiigs menacing. Somkun iii.k. 


TIME, SKASON. 

TIME is here the {lenern* term ; il i> 
taken either for the whole or the pirt : 
SEASON is any ui\en porlbui of t/nir. 
We speak o\ tiniv wlien the Minple idi-a 
of tune only to be expressed ; as tiie 
time of the*(lay, or tiie ti/ne ol’ the year ; 
the seasat is spoken in reference l<» 
some circumstances ; tlic year is (li\ idl'd 
into four p.irts, called the snison.s, ac¬ 
cording to the nalun; of the weather: 
hence it i.s that in {^etieial that titne is 
culled tho season which is suitable foi 
any particular purpose; touth is the 
season for improvement. It is a matter 
of necessity to choose the time; it 
is ail atVair of wisdom to choo-o tho 
season. 

Vuu Hill oltcii Haul religion in tnneii i f mo t d oi 
gor, i'll/, lit AH 



TIME. 


TIMELY. 
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Ptto’s behaviour towards us in tiiis sea'>on of af 
fliction has endcured hini to uh. 

yiKhMUru'H LK'lTERt OF CiCKKO. 

TIME, PEllIOD, AGE, DATE, A3RA, 
EPOCHA. 

TIME (v. Time) i«, as before, taken 
either for time in jjeneral, or time in 
particular; all the other terms are taken 
for particular portions of time. In the 
sense of a particular portion of ttme., 
the word time is applied generally and 
iiuleruiitely. 

'riwre In a fime when we should not ouly number 
• >ni (layn, but our liuiir'i. \uVN(> 

Time included within any ^^iven points 
is termed a PERIOD, from the Greek 
7rtf)i(U(>t:, si«:nii‘) inu: a course, round, or 
any revolution ; thus, xhaperio/I of day, 
or of nijiht, is the space of tim" com¬ 
prehended between the risinj^ and set- 
tinji, or seltni}; and risiiii; of the sun: 
t\u* period of a >ear coinprehendN the 
space which, according to astronomers, 
the earth re^iuiic^ for its annual revo¬ 
lution. So, in an extended and moral 
application, we ha\e stated j>en<>d,s in 
our life for particular thiiiirs: during 
the jeriod of inlanc) a child is in a 
slate of total dependence on its juirents ; 
a jtennd of apjnenticeship has been ap¬ 
pointed ior youth to learn different 
trades. 

Siinu* fX]irrinu'nt w<»uhl N* made how b\ art to 
iiMkf pl.iiiiN iiiiiic lasting; ih.Ki tiuni outin.iiy }*rnod, 
.In loiu.ikr a ht.iik (il wheat l.iitt a w hule ye.ir. 

lllCON 

The period is sometimes taken not 
only for the space of time included 
between two points of tune, but sonie- 
tlines for the terminating point; m this 
sen*Ne, to pul a period to a thing is to 
terminate its existence, to dolroN il. 

Jl'il I'lc I inI jinufti, .iiul tlio limir. 

Of I'tiiv i-rDiuf Hekiiam. 

The AGE i^the ;irr/oc/c..niprehended 
w'lthin the life of one man, or of numhers 
living at the same time, and coiise- 
«|ueml\ leler.s to what is done by men 
liMiig within that period: hence we 
speak of the iliffiTcnt ai;es that have 
existed since the coinineiicement of the 
world, ami charactcriite tins or that ugc 
by the particular degrees of Mce or 
virtue, genius, and the like, for whudi 
It is distinguished. 

riio filury of it.inian oiilj hIiown un wh.it hiimm 
uatuii* h.is ItHi ttriKM.iin .ippi'ari'il lo U* iii t'lrr) iitjt. 

Ill \tii 

The date is projxiilv the jioint of 


ttme. which is marked on a writing, 
either to show the time when it was 
written, as the date of a letter, or to 
show when any contract is to be per¬ 
formed, or thing done, as the date of a 
bill of exchange. As the date m the 
first case shows when anything has been 
done, the word date may he applied 
generally to the time of any past event, 
as a thing of late date, or earl} date; .so 
of a thing out of date, which is so long 
gone by as ih.it tlie date of it is not 
known. 

Till* mountaiu was lornied by tin* IitnI i iuptiuii 
tb.'it drs'.ioyd the touutrv ul Mel I’.isni. .iiul in cif .i 
very old date llKV duMC. 

As the date in the second case shows 
how long It will he before a thing is to 
he done, as a hill of short date shows 
that it has hut a short time tu run, so 
the term date may he applied to t'ne 
duration of any event. 

Pl.int.itu»iis have i-ne adiaiitaj^e iu iheni wliudi ’« 
not to l>e iouiid iii must utiier wuiRn, os iliey .n-- .i 
pkMSurc of a mure l.istiii>{ date Addimiv, 

/ERA, m Latin rera, probably from 
res brass, signif} mg com with which one 
computes: and EPOCHA, fiom the 
Greek t:rox>/, from fr«xu> to stop, sig- 
niljmg a resting-place; both rcler to 
points of time that are m some manner 
marked or distinguished • hut the lorincr 
is more ccmnionly einploved m the 
literal sense for points of computation 
in chromdog}, as the Christian rera; 
the latter is indefinitely emplo}ed tor 
any//rr/ocZ distinguished by renKiikablc 
events; the captivity of the .Tew s is an 
ejiocha in the historv of lluit naliuii. 
The teiins may also lie ligiiralivel} em- 
ploved in the latter sense, as an event¬ 
ful rtTtl- 

Tlial ;>rri..a ol llu* AUvm oi Iun'i. \ whuh 1 ni»- 
cb»d**a » 1'‘•III tbo .'/-r.) I'l I'lNi-'li at'i'. Old •!ii> dt .ilb 
of V!«*t).i i.li rtbr iSMu..'jKn-t, niaj JU-IK !»<• NiNlfd ilie 
lilemrj uv‘'"I Ciietso. t'CMbiM.AMi. 

riir iunUIuuou ot t'r.s hbtarv [In I’lNi-Oatus) 
loiiiiN a hu;ual epaihu iii llu* .uiutik ol ii'.i’r.auro. 

Cum 111 lit, AND. 

Tl.MKI.Y. SE.VSO.NAni.E. 

Thk same d'stmction exists between 
the epitiu'ts TIMEl.Y ami SEASON¬ 
ABLE as between time and season in 
the preceding article. The former sig¬ 
nifies wiihm the lime, that is, before 
the time is past ; the latter according to 
the season, or what the season requnes 
A timet If notice prevents that whuh 
would otherw ise happen ; a seas-ohihif 
hint seldom fails ol its eiVect I ei aiise n 
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TORMENT. 


TRADE. 


is smsonahle. We must not exjiont to 
have a timeli/ notice of death, but must 
be prepared lor it at any time; an ad- 
monilioii to one wlio is on a sick-be<J is 
very seasonablfi, when given by a 
nuinster or a friend. The opposites of 
these terms are untimely or ill-timed 
and unseawnahle: untimely is directly 
opposed to timely, signifying before tlie 
time appointed; as an untimely death: 
but ill-timed IS indirectly opposeil, sig¬ 
nifying in the wrong time; as an ill- 
timed remark. 

It imports ull men, especially bad men, to think 
on tlie judgmtMit, llmt 1>> a timely repeiilauce ihey 
may prevent the woiliil e'flects ol it .South. 

Wh.it you e.ill a bold, is tint only the kindest, hut 
tliv most seitsunabie piuposal you could have maiie. 

Locke. 

TIMESERVING, TEMPORIZING. 

TIMESERVING and TEMPO¬ 
RIZING are both applied to the con¬ 
duct of one who adapts hiiiibelf senilely 
to the time and season ; but a time¬ 
server is rather active, and a tempo¬ 
rizer passive. A timeserver avo\v» 
those opinions which w'lll serve his pur¬ 
pose : tile temporizer forbears to avow 
those which are likely for the time 
being to hurt him. The former acts 
from a desire of gain, the latter Ironi a 
fear of loss. Timeservers are of ull 
parlies, as they come in the way: tem- 
pirnzers are of no party, as (mcasiou re¬ 
quires. S)cophanl com tiers must al¬ 
ways be timeservers: iiiimsters of state 
are frequently temporizers. 

Waid had (omplied duiitig tin* late tunes, and 
held ill t.y taking the (oieuuut: su lie Mas hated by 
the iiigli men as u ttuieseiiu:r. IIuhneh. 

I'Vehle und tempuriziny measures will ahinys Im* 
the lesiili, when meu assemhle to deliheiute in a 
iiiluatioii wheie they ought to act. ltuDl'U-l^oN 

TORMENT, TORTURE. 

TORMENT iv. To tease) and TOR¬ 
TURE both come from iorqueo to 
twist, and express the agony whicli 
arises Iroiii a violent twisting or griping 
of any part; but the latter, which is 
more immediately derived fruiii the 
verb, expresses much greater violence 
and consequent pain than the former. 
Torture is an excess of torment. We 
may he tormented by a variety of iiidi- 
reel means; but we are mostly said to 
be tortured by vhe direct lueaiis of the 
rack, or similar instrument. Torment 
may be permanent; torture is only for 
a time, or on certain occasions. It is 
related in history that a person was 
once tormented to death, by u violent 


and incessant beating of drums in his 
prison : the Indians practise every spe¬ 
cies of torture upon their prisoners; 
whence the application of these terms 
to moral objects. A guilty conscience 
may torment a man all his life: tlie 
horrors of an awakened conscience 
are a torture to one who is on his 
death-bed. 

Yet III liKs i‘m|)ir« o'er thy uhject breast. 

Ills lhinie:> uikI Utrments only .iie ex{iiebt. Pkkui. 
To a M lid Minuet oi u mhiiIuii .iir, 

Ofl'eiice and torture to u Huber e.ir I'kiou 

TRADE, COMMERCE, TRAEEIC, 
DEALING. 

TRADE, in Italian traito, Latin 
trocto to treat, .signifies the transaction 
of business. COMMERCE, v. Inter¬ 
course. TRAFFIC, in Vveiwh traffique, 
Iialidii traffico, conipoundeil of tra or 
irons and Jacio, signifies to make to ]>ass 
over from hand to hand. DEAUNG, 
from the verb to in German iheilen 
10 divide, signifies to gel together in 
parts according to a certain ratio, or at 
u given j rice. 

The leading idea in trade is that of 
carrying on business for purpo.ses ol 
gam ; the rest are hut modes of trade 
commerce is a mode of trade by e.x- 
change: tra£[ic is a sort of person.il 
trade, a sending Iroin band to bund ; 
deatinfi is a Iturgaimng or calcululing 
kind of trade Trade is eilber on a 
large or small scale ; commerce is al¬ 
ways on a large scale; we may trade 
retail or wholesale ; we always carry on 
commerce by wholesale : trade is either 
Within or without the country; com¬ 
merce is always bidweeii dilferenl coun¬ 
tries : there may he a trade hetwcim 
two towns; but there is a connnei'ce be¬ 
tween England and America, between 
France uml Germany ; hence it arises 
that the general term trade is of inferior 
import when compared with commerce. 
The commerce of a country, in the ab¬ 
stract and general seii.'-e, conveys more 
to our mind, and is a more noble ex¬ 
pression, than the trade of the country, 
as the nicichant ranks higher than the 
tradesman, and a commercial house 
than a trading concern. 'Trade may 
be altogether domestic, and betwixt 
neiglihoitrs; the truj/ir is that which 
go»is backward and forward betwixt any 
two or more points; in this manner there 
may be a great traffic betwixt tw o towns 
or cities, as betwixt London and tlie 
ca])itals of tlie dilftTcnt counties. 'Trade 
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may consist simply in buying and 
selling according to a stated valuation; 
dealings arc carried on in matters that 
admit of a variation : hence we speak of 
deaUrs in wool, in corn, seeds, and the 
like, who l)uy up portions of these goods, 
more or less, according to the state of 
the market. 

The l.-iwyer, merchant, nian oXtrade. 

PaiilH lur the retu^e ut' aonu: lurul sliude. CuwPi'R. 

Instrnrtt'd shi]>8 ntjall sail to quick commerce. 
llv wliK li reiiKitcst r. jfioiis an* ally’d, 

\Nhu*li iii.iki's one oily ot the uiiivi i-e, 

W'heie siiiiie inay gam, and all may he sii|qih'd 

ilKyoFN 

Iliit .ill’ wliat wish cun piospcr, oi what prayer 
For nieichaiiU rich m calgoe^ of despuii. 

Wild dti\e a UiuthsotiD* trafht, gauge and span, 

A ml Imj the Itoties and muscles ot the niHii 

CoWPKR 

’the doctor must needs die rich, he had great 
dealings 111 his way vSwiFi 

TradOy however, in its most extended 
sense coinjirehends all the rest. 

Trade, without enlaiging the llritish tenitorie^, 
hu« given in, <i kind id additional empiu*. Aodisun 

These terms admit of the same dis¬ 
tinction when applied to moral ohjects. 

Doing good. 

Disinterested gum), ii not our trade. CowefcR. 

N.ituie .ihhors 

And itr'ves thee out fiom tin* >oci<’ty 

And comNier<e iff niiiliknid lur bieach of faith 

Sopthfrw. 

How hast thou (hir'd to tlnnk ■orilely of me, 

Tli.it I would (oiid<Hcend to thy me.in .11 ts, 

And tuij/ic with thee loi a prince's ruin’’ Ituw*. 

NVh.it these uie 1 

NVhu'e own hard dealings touch them to suspect 
The Ihuiights ut utlieni. Shaksvlark. 


TO TWANSFIGUKK, TUANSFOKM, 
MFTAMOKIMIOSE. 

TRANSFIGURE is to make to pass 
over into another figure; TRANS¬ 
FORM and METAMORPHOSE is 
to put into ainilhtir form : the former 
being said onl) of spintual beings, and 
particularly in reference to our Saviour; 
the other two terms being applied to 
that which has a corporeal form. 

Tnutsforniafion commonly a}iplied 
to that which clianges its. outward form ; 
in tliis manner a iiarlei|inn trafia/nrms 
himself into all kinds of shapes and 
likenesses. Metamorphosis is applietl 
to the form internal as well as external, 
that is, to the w hole nature; in this 
manner Ovid describes, among others, 
the metamorphoses of Narcissus into a 
flow^cr, and Daphne into a laurel: with 
the same idea we may speak of a rustic 
being metamorphosed, by the force ol 
art, into a fine gentleman. 


We have of this gcntleni.in a piece of the trans¬ 
figuration. which 1 tlnnk ii» held a work accuiid to 
uuiie in the wuild. Stki i,k. 

A lady's shift may be metamwphosed into bilU-tN- 
duux. and come into her iiossessiou a second time. 

Aonisoir. 

Can n good intention, or rather a very wicked one 
M) riiisc.illed, tran form jierjury and hyjiocii'.y into 
mei It and ]jertccliou ? Sou 111. 

TREACIIFUOUS. TRAITOROUS, TRKA- 
SONABLE. 

Thkse epithets are all applied to one 
who betrays his trust; but TREACH¬ 
EROUS O’. Faithless) respect** a man’s 
private relations ; TRAITOROUS, his 
public relation to his prince and his 
country: he ih a treacherous friend, and 
a traitorous subject. AVe may be 
treacficrous to our enemies as well as 
our friend'-., for nothing can lessen tne 
ohligulion to be faithful m keeping a 
promise; we maybe iiaitorous \o ow 
countr) by abstain mg to lend that aid 
which IS in our power, ir iit ntus and 
TREASONABLE are both ajiplicable 
to subjects: but the foniitr is extended 
to all public acts; the latter only to 
those which affeid the supreme power; 
a soldier is traitat'ous who goes over to 
the side of the enemy against lii" coun¬ 
try ; a man is guilty of treasonable prac¬ 
tices who meditates the life of the king, 
or aims at subverting his government: 
a man nia) be a traitor under all forms 
of government: hut he can be guilty of 
treason only in a munurchicul state. 

This very chaigi* of folly Hhould make men cim- 
tiou' how they listen tu the treachrruus plopo^,lla 
winch come fiom their own bosum. Souiii. 

All the evils of war must unavoidably be endnu-d, 
as tlie necessiirv means to give success tu the tnu- 
turous designs ol the ii*l>t*l. Suui h. 

Herod trumped up a sham plot ag.iins' II w. .inns, 
us It he held coiiespundenee with MuU-liii-- K iig of 
.\rul>ia,foi accompJisliingir^/iSMiai/ir designs ag,«inst 
him. I’liiuKAUX. 


TO TRFA.SURE, HOARD. 

The idea of laying up carefully is 
common to these verbs; but to TREA¬ 
SURE is to lay up for the sake of 
preserving: to HO A HD, to lay up fin* 
the sake of aceumulating; we treasure 
up the gifts of a friend ; t he miser hoards 
up his money: we atiaeli a real value 
to that which we treasure ; a fictitious 
value to that which is hoarded To 
treasure is used either in the proper or 
improper sense; to hoard only in the 
pro^Hjr sense; we treasure a book on 
which we set paiTicular value, or we 
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treasure the words or actions of another 
ill our recollection ; tlie miser hoai'tis 
ill his coffers whatever he can scrape 
together. 

Fancy can combine the ideas winch memory has 
treasured llAWKfcswoKTH. 

Hoards ev’n beyond the miser’s wish abound. 

Goldsmith. 

TUFATMENT, USAGE. 

TREATMENT implies the act of 
treating, and USAGE that of using: 
treatment may be partial or temporary ; 
but usa^e^ 1^ properly employed for that 
which is permanent or continued: a 
passer-by may meet with iW-treatment; 
bur children and domestics are liable to 
meet with ill-w.vu,g-<?. All persons may 
meet with treatment from others with 
whom thev casually come in connexion ; 
hut usage is applied more properl} to 
those who are more or less in tlie power 
of others: children may recene good or 
ill usage from those viho have the 
cliarge of tlieiii, servants from their 
masters, or wives from ihcir husbands. 

H\ pi<»mi'Cs of more imlnlHcnt lreafm>'tit if they 
would uinlt* witii him (Coilcs) tncii oppies,- 

sor>, Ilf jiicv.uled on uif pfoide to HUjiplj lli** Spa- 
iii)>}i camp wall piuvisiuns. lloiihuisuM 

It wt! l(H>k I'nrtiifr into the W’urld, we hliall tind 
tills MSrt^f (^of oiii Savioiii Irom in'* own) not bo \fiy 
strange; tui kmdied is not liieiuiBiiip South. 

TUEMliLl>G, TllEMOU, TKEPI- 
DATIO.N. 

All these terms are derived from the 
very same source (v. Affitation)^ and 
designate a general stale of agitation: 
TREMBLING is not only the most 
familiar but also the must indefinite 
term of the three; TREPIDATION' 
and TREMOR are species of tremblmg. 
Trembhug expresses any degree of jii- 
voluntary shaking of the frame, from 
the affection either of the body or the 
mind ; cold, nervous atVections, tear, and 
the like, are the ordinary causes of 
trembling : tremor is a sliglil degree of 
tremblings winch arises niostU from a 
mental alfection; wdien the spirits are 
agitated, the mind is thrown into a 
tremor by any trifling incident: trej)i~ 
dutiun is more \iolcnt than either of 
the two, and springs from the defective 
state of the mind; it shows itself in the 
action, or the dilVerent movements of 
the body, ratlier than in the body ; those 
who have not the requisite composure 
of mind to command themselves on all 


occasions are apt to do what is required 
of them with trepidation. 

And with unmanly tremblings sliuuk the qar. 1 *opk. 

Tlie feruciuus itiBuluticf uf Cromwell, tlie rugged 
briitulity ul IlaiiiBOU, au<l tlie geuet.-tl trepidation 
of tear uud wickediieHH (in tho lebel pailiuuieut), 
would make a pictuiu ul uuex»utplud vancty. 

J11HN.SON. 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that Btrikes 
upon the mind, wdiicli Iteitig luo \uliitilu and stiong, 
breuks out 111 tins tremor of the voice. Si hELE. 

Trembling and tremulous are applied 
as epithets, either to persons or things ; 
a trembling voice evinces trepidation of 
mind, a tremulous voice evinces a tremor 
of mind : notes in music are sometimes 
trembling; the motion of the leaves of 
trees is tremulous. 

And lend tlie tiemhhng nuresistiug prey. FoeK. 

As thus til en'ulgeiic*- tiemulous 1 diaiik, 

\\ ith cherLsli d gaze Thom&on. 

TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, PETTY, FRIVO¬ 
LOUS, FUTILE. 

TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, both come 
from tririunis a common place of resort 
where three roads meet, and signity 
common. PETTY, in French petit 
little, in h'dXm putus a hoy or nuinun, 
is probably connected w-ith the Hebrew 
foolish. FRIVOLOUS, in Latin 
friootus, comes in all probability from 
frio to crumble into dust, signifying 
reduced to iioilnng. FUTILE, in Latin 
fntihSs from Jutio to pour out, signi¬ 
fies cast away as worthless. 

All these epithets ehuractenze an ob¬ 
ject as of little or no value: tn/llng and 
tririal differ only in degree ; the latter 
denoliiig a still lower degree of \alue. 
than the foinier. What is tri/ltng or 
trivial is that which dues not reijuire 
any consideration, and may he easily 
pu'ised over us forgotten: trijling ob¬ 
jections can never weigh again.st soUd 
reason; trivial remarks only e.xjiuso 
the shallowness of the reniaiker : what 
IS peitij is beneath our coiisulerution, it 
ought to be disregarded and held cheap , 
it w'ould he a petty coiisidurution fur a 
minister of slate to louk to the small 
.savings of a jinvale laiinly; what i.s 
frivolous and futile is disgraceful for 
any one to consider; the former in le- 
lation to all the objects of our pursuit or 
attachment, the latter only in regard to 
matters of reasoning , dress is a JrtvO’ 
lous occupation when it forms the chief 
business of a rational being; the ob> 
jection.s of free-thinkers against re- 
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vealod rolif^ion are •A'A futile as they are 
misehievous. 

We exce«<l the iineinnts in •logj'orel humour, hiir- 
leu([ue, and uH the trnyial arts of ridicule. Auimsun. 

Tliere H scarcely .itiy man uitlioiit some favourite 
trijio whu ii lie values alx.ve tfic.iler attaiiiineiils; 
Home di-siie of petti/ juuino which he caiiuoi pa¬ 
tiently .sidFcr to be Iruhtrated. Johnson. 

It is an endless ami frinuhius jmrsuit to act by 
any other rule than the care ot satisfying our own 
mind*.. Sii!.i.LK. 

Oitl ofa multijilicityofcriticisnis by various hands 
many aie siiie to be futile. Cowekii. 


TROOP, COMPANY. 

Im a military sense, a TROOP is 
ainoii^ tlie hor.'se what a COMPANY" 
IS amonjr the fo d : hut this is only a 
jiartial aeeeplation of the terms. Iroftp, 
in French troupe^ Sjianish tn)j)a, Latin 
turhu, sioinfies an indiseriminate niul- 
tiliide; rutnjtiint/ iv. To arrompantf) is 
nil) nunilh'r joined toyrethcr, and hear- 
itnj e i( h other c't/npany: hence we 
spe ik of a fntttj) of hunters, a rompuutf 
ol plater'i; u troup of hoiNeinen, u com 
patfj/ of traveller's. 

Slid iiia\ the dug the w.indcring /ruepi constrain 
Ol aii\ n’liosts, and \ex tlie guilty tram Dkvokn 

lilt, (III I \ Sii Jotiii FalstaiTtu the Flei't; 

T.iKe all his couipnntj alu'ig with him Shakspkare. 


TO TROUliLls DISTURB, MOLKST. 

\Vh ATKVER uneasiness or painful sen¬ 
timent is produetsl in the mind by out¬ 
ward eireunistances is effected either hy 
TROLRI.E (r. Ajnirtum). hy DIS'- 
TURBANCE {v. Couimotiou), or by 
MOLESTATION (e. To incourcui- 
toire). Trouh/p is the most ufeneral in 
Its a I pheaiion ; we may be troubJpd 
by the wain of a thins?, or troubled hy 
that which is iinsiiitahle: we are dis- 
turbed and molested only hy tiiat which 
actively troubles. Pecuniary wants are 
the f?reaU‘.st /roubles in life; the per¬ 
verseness of ser\ants, the indisposilion 
or ill heiniMour of eJiildren, are do- 
nu'stie troubles: but tlu' noise of ehil- 
dreii is a disttirhuure, and the prospect 
of want disturbs the mind. Trouble 
may he ])ermanent; disturbance and 
molestation are lemnorary, and both 
lefer to the peace which is destroyed : a 
disturbance rulllt's or throw's out of a 
tranquil state; a moJestatnm burdens 
or bears hard either on the body or the 
mind : noise is always a disturbance to 
one who wishes to think or to remuiii in 
</uiet; lalkin#?, or any uoiiio i.s a moles¬ 


tation to one who is in an irritable frame 
of body or mind. 

lllysscB was exceedingly/rowti/ed at tlie sight uf 
Ills niuthei (ill ilie Llybiaii liclils), AnuisoN. 

No biizxitig sounds disturb their golden slsep 

Okvdkn. 

All use those arms which nature has bestow’d, 
i'loducc their leiuler piugeii}, and Iced 
With e.iie parental, wliilst tlial cuic they need, 
lu these lu\‘d oflkes comjdetely blest. 

No hopes beyond them, not vain leais mulcst 

Jkni Nh. 


TROUBLESOMK, IRKSO.MK, VKX\- 
TIOUS. 

These epithets are applied to the ob¬ 
jects which create trouble or ve.vation. 
IRKSOME IS compounded of irk and 
some, from the German «>o-cr vexation, 
which probably comes from the same 
rout as the Greek apyog. TROUBLE¬ 
SOME) (t\ To afflict) is here, as before, 
the }?enerie term; irksome and VEA'- 
ATIOUS are species of the trouble¬ 
some : what IS troublesome creates either 
bodily or mental pam ; what i.s irksome 
cre.itcs a mixture of hodil) and mental 
pam; and wlial is rejafious creates 
purely mental pain. What requires 
^?reat exertion, or a too lon^ continued 
e.xertion or exeitioiis, coupled with dilli- 
culties, is t'oublesome ; in this sense tlie 
huiiif? in stores for the winter is a trou¬ 
blesome work for the ants, and com- 
pilinj? a dictionary is a troublesome 
labor to the compiler; what requires 
any exertion which we are unwilluij? to 
make, or uiterrupt.s the peace which we 
particularly lout? for, is irksome; in this 
sense criMn<? and receiving of visits i 5 > 
irksome to some per>ons; travelliiii: i> 
irksome toothers; what comes across 
our particular wishes, or disappoints us 
in a particular manner, is re.iat/ous; 
in this sense the loss of a prize which 
we had hoped to }?ain may be re.r- 
atioiis. 

The iiK'uiNiuu>, of fumf' csiime liiuiiglits nii* (>ftuu 
vitilfUt .iiul imi-uiluiiu c. .Tuiism'N. 

Fur iu>t lu irhHum lull luil tu delight he niuih* us. 

Mil. 1 ON. 

The pciis-ive gu<Uh"«s h.is .ilic.uh t.mght 
liusv lam i» hu|u', .uui how vedii'iuus liioiight. 

Tkiuk 


TRUTH, VKRAriTY. 

TRUTH belonos to the thinj?; VE¬ 
RACITY to the person: the truth of 
the story is admitted upon the eeroi'ity 
of the narrator. 

I shad think myscltoh'-ged for the future to *-pcuk 
ulw.iys ill IttUli and hiurerity uf heart. Auuntots 
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Muiiy rclutioDB of tmveUers hitvu Iu>ea sli(.'hto(l un 
f.ibiiluiis, nil niuie imqueiit vity.igcs iiitvo coiitii iiieii 
their veracity, * JouN'tON. 

TRY, TKMPT. 

To TRY (V. To attempt) is to call 
forth one'h ordinary powers ; to TEMPT 
(r. To attempt) is a particular species 
of trial: we try either oiirsehes or 
others ; we tempt others: we try a per¬ 
son onl) in the path of his duty ; but 
we ma) tempt him to depart from his 
duly : it is necessary to try the fidelity 
of a servant before you place confidence 
in him ; it is wicked to tempt any one to 
do that which we should think wronj? 
to doourhelves; our strength is h ied by 
frequent experiments ,* we are tempted^ 
by the weakness of our principles, to 
jTive way to the violence of our passions. 

Lvagui* JiU ytivu thi*n, y<* pdw'rs above. 

Join all, .lull try the oinmpolence ol Jove. Popi-. 

Still the old sling remain’d. and men Ix'g.in 
To Icmyt the serpent, as he temiited man. Dfnham 

TUMULTUOUS, TUMULTUARY. 

TUMULTUOUS sij?nifies having 
tumult; TUMULTUARY,disposed for 
tumuli; the former is applied to objects 
in general; the latter to persons only: 
in tumultuous meetings the voice of 
reason is the last thing that is heard; 
it is the natural tendency of large and 
promiscuous assemblies to become tu- 
multuary. 

Hut. O ’ Iwyoud dcsciiptiou happiest he 

Who ne’er must loll on lile’s tumultuona •ea. Priob 

\t itli tumultunry, but irresuithle violence, the 
Scotch iiihurgeuls tell upon the chinches, in that city 
( I'ei til). Kobkh I bON. 

TUMULTUOUS, TURBULENT, SEDI- 
TIOU.S, MUTJNOUS. 

TUMULTUOUS {v. Hustle) de¬ 
scribes the disposition to make a noi.se; 
iho-^e who attend the play-houses, par¬ 
ticularly the lower orders, aie freqiiently 
tumultuous: TURBULENT marks a 
hostile spirit of lesistance to authority; 
when prisoners aie dissatisfied they are 
frequently turbulent: SEDITIOUS 
marks a spirit of resistance to govern¬ 
ment: in republics the j-eople are ofien 
disposed to be seditious * M UTINOUS 
mark.*, a spirit of resistance against 
officers either in the army or navy; a 
general wid not fail to quell the first 
risings of a mutinous spirit. Electioneer¬ 
ing mobs are always tumultuous; the 
\oung and the ignorant are so averse to 


control that they are easily led by the 
example of an individual to be turbu¬ 
lent ; among the Rumuns the people 
were in the habit of bolding seditious 
meetings, and sometimes the soldiery 
would be mutinous. 

Many civil hroilii and tumultuowi ichcliiuus th«>y 
ovcic.iinc, hy rcaiiuu cd the (■(■n;iuu.il picsciicc of 
their king, wiiusc only pici^icuct* oltcitt'iiicsccinsiukius 
the lull Illy people iron* u thousand evil occ.isiou-,. 

Sl’l .NSIiR 

Men of ambitious and spirits, lloit viiuc 

diss.iiistiecl null priuicy, Heic allimcct to eiigagi- iii 
iiiatterH ol bl.ile it i .m i, i v. 

V erv many of the nohihly iii Kiliiileirgh at ili.a 
time did nut u]tpeai yet iti tlus ttiliitouh licli.uiout 

Ul-AKh NUoN. 

Lend me your guards, that, if )m>imi.'i.sioii t.iil, 

Force Diuy ag.iiust tiie muftnou* ]>revuil. Wai-lmi. 


TURGID, TUMID, BOMBASTlG. 

TURGID and TUMID both sigmly 
swoln, but they dilfcr in their ap¬ 
plication : tur*rtd is most comiiioiily 
applied to what swells by a pbvsicul 
process, as a turfiid vessel; tumid^ 
from the Greek Bvpoc llie imnd, is sanl 
of that which seems to swell like the 
mind inflated with pride, as the tumid 
waves, denoting an uniialiiral or unusual 
swelling. 

A bl.'idder moilerutfly lillnl wiili .ur uiid >.ti(>ugl> 
tied, held near the hie, gre« tuujtd and h.inl. 

Hovnr. 

So high as hesn’d ihc tumui hill-, so low 
Down Blink a hollow Ixilloiu, Ino.ul and di>eii 

MlI.Toh 

They are both applied to words. 
BOMBASTIC, from bombast a kind 
of cotton, signifying piificd u|) like 
cotton, is figurativclv applicable to words 
only; but the bomhastir includes the 
sentiments expressed : turbidity is con¬ 
fined miKlly to the mode of cxjiression. 
A writer is tur»;id, who expres.ses a 
simple thought in lofty language*: a 
person is bombastic who deals in large 
words and introduces high sentiments 
in common discourse. 

'nu* ;nr.vv ofa yiaiug Hciibldcr might plc.ibo 
his magiiiliccnt spirit, alwiiys iipDii stilts. 

W'ARbWBTON. 

Ily liiB cudcinotiiiuL' too inui ii u. m>l out lim li.iic 
colIcctiouH III nil aH'tfutcit unit bomlrtistic s{\\v, the; 
arc much ucglnctcd. A. Wooo 

Tumid is rather applied li> single 
words than to the stvie. 

Although Buch cxprcH-ioiiH may seem tumid >iiid 
niipiiiiig. yfl r.uiiiot i Mcrupic to use scciuiug hyper- 
liole« ill nieiilioiiiiig telicitu*i«, w Inch make the highest 
bv|M*rlMiles but Hceniiiig ones. ItoYLB. 
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TO TURN, REND, TWIST, DISTORT, 
WRINO, WREST, W ItENCH. 
TURN is in French tourner^ Greek 
ro(ivfo} to tnrn, and ropvoe ii turner’s 
wheel BKND, v. Bend. TWIST is 
in Saxon andGerman.arird»//c« 

to double, from zwey two. DISTORT, 
in Latin distortus, participle of dii^tor- 
queo, compounded of dis and torqueo, 
sij?nifieN to tuiii violently aside. 

To turn sii^nifie*. in {;enciMl to put a 
thiuii^ out of Its place in an uneven line: 
to bendf and the rest, are specie*, of 
turntna^: we turn a tiling hy moving it 
from one point to another: thus we tnrn 
the earth o\er: to bend is smijili to 
ehan;^e its direction ; thus a stick is bent, 
or a body may bend its <Iiiection to a 
certain point: to //m/ is to bend manv’^ 
times, to make many turns : to distort 
IS to turn (T bend out ol the noht 
course: tlius the faci* is distfjrted in 
convulsions. To WRING is to twist 
with violence; thus linen vvliich has 
been wetted is wrung: to WREST or 
WRENC’H is to separate from a body 
by means of/wv,v//7/4f; thus a stick may 
be wrested out of the liaiid, or a hinge 
wrenched olf the door. 

^ sUll ihrj find a liituu* task rrm.nii, 

To lutn tiu! Null, and liusik the duds ugain. 

Drydkn. 

Sonic to the house, 

Tlic fold, and d.ury, hunt'r\ bend ihcir (light. 

1'homson. 

lint let not on thy In ok the toitia’d worm, 

Com ulst\c, tu'tst III agouuiitg folds Tkomson. 

VVf huw then t>tern. diUorted looks from f.ir 

Pbydfn. 

Oiir Uidics arc uiih.ippily made the wc.ifxins of 
sill; thcrctorc ««• must, hj iiii ans.cic couisc of 
duty, Ihst wring these weapoDs out of ita hands 

SOVTII. 

She wrench'd the j iv’hn with her dying hands 

Hi:vi>KN. 

The same distinction holds good in 
the figurative or moral application: wp 
tnrfi a person from his design; y/e bend 
the will of a peison ; we twist the mean¬ 
ing of words to suit our purposes; we 
distort them so as to give them an en¬ 
tirely false meaning; we wring a, con¬ 
fession from one; or wrest the meaning 
of a person’s w'ords. 

Sirong passion dwells on tliat oitject which hns 
sei/.ed mid taken possession ol tiie soul; it is too 
much oceupied and tllleil In it to turn its view* aside 

llt.AlK 

Men will not bend tlieir wits to examine whetlnT 
things wlieirwith they lime la en acciislonuMl he 

goodurcMi. IlooMK. 

Sometliiiig must tie distorted beside the iuti*iit of 
the sovereign luditer I’rArHAM. 

To wring this s<>uteiiee, to u'it’.st theielij out of 
men's hands the knowledge ot (joil's doctrines, is 

without 'ih ri'tiNua. Aschasi. 


fFretftng ihe U-xt lo the old giant's seuia-, 

That heav’u once more must suflt'T violence 

JlENKAM 


tuun, bent. 

These word*, are only compared here 
in the figurative application, as re.spects 
the state of a person's inclination: tlie 
TURN IS therefore, as before, indefinite 
as to the degree : it is the ^lr^t rising 
inclination : BENT is a positively strong 
turn, a confirmed inclination ; a cliihl 
may early discover a turn for mu^ic or 
drawing ; but the real bent of his genius 
is not known until he has made a profi¬ 
ciency in his education, and has had an 
opportunity of trying different things: 
It may be very well to indulge the turn 
of mind ; it is of great importance to 
follow the bent of the mind as far as re¬ 
spects arts and sciences. 

1 need in^t tell yon how a m.iu of Mr. Rowe's tum 
eiiteit.iined me. PorK 

I know the brnt of jour present .'itfentioii is rii- 
lectfd tov\aril!i the eli«iueniv ol tlie bar. 

Mi.LMorH s LBrir.Ks of Pi.iw 


TO TURN, WIND, WHIRL, TWIRL, 
WRITHE. 

To TURN (r. To turn) i.s, as before, 
the generic term: the rest are but 
modes of turning; WIND is to turn a 
thing round in a regular manner; 
WHIRL, to turn It round in a violent 
manner; TWIRL, to turn it round in 
any irregular and unmeaning way; 
WRITHE, to turn round in convolution 
within itself. A worm seldom moves in 
a straight line; it is, therefore, always 
turtiing : sometimes it lies, and some¬ 
times it writhes in agony : a wheel is 
whirled round by the force of gun¬ 
powder : a top is twirled by a child in 
play. 

How has this poiaun tost its wonted ways? 

It bhould have luiiut Us p.ms.age. not hase lingerM 
In the blind l.ihjnnths ,ind ciuuked turnings 
Uriuimuu composUiou. Dryokn 

The trill ks of I*rnvidence like rivers u'ind. 

Here run befoie us. iherr retis at bi-liind 11 lOOiNs. 

He was no civil riini.ui; none of those 

Who he with twisted locks., btaiuy with shrugs. 

I'iiUMSUN. 

M.iii IS hut man, incunHlunt stdl, and various; 
There's no ti»-moir.>w in him like to-daj ; 

Pei haps the atom),, whirling in his hr.itii, 

M.tke liim think hone..<ll\ tiU', piesetit lioni 
The next, a hwarni of b.vne, ungrat lul thoiiglns 
May inuunt atuft. 1 >ktt»yn. 

I had used my eje to such a critick siirrevtiioii o* 
ohjeebs, that, in the ino»t pFeciiutate twirl, I I'ould 
oUch a wmieuce out of each uuthur. Stekl k 
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UNCOVER. 


UNDER. 


Pjiiig, lit* liellowM out his div»ul romurso. 

And writh'd with seeming angiilsli of tlm soul, 

Shi It LEY. 


u. 

UNIJKUKF, INFIDKLITY, INCRK- 
DULITY. 

UNBELIEF (/’. respects 

maltcis in general; INFIDELITY 
(r. Faithful) is unhelnf as respects Di¬ 
vine revelation; INC’HEDULITV is 
■unbclipf in ordiuar}- matters. Vnhelipf 
is taken in an indefinite and negative 
sense; it is tlie want of heliff in any 
])articnlar thing that inav or nui) not 
lie hvlieveiL The term ww/>c//>/‘does not 
of itself convey ail} reproachful meaning; 
It signifu's properly a general disposition 
not to F lirrc. 

W«.|c u-'n'\ elutions important. 1 shuuM he less 
incUned to unhelnf, inATiif. 

We may be u/ibelierers in indifferent 
as well as the most important matters, 
but the term w/belfever Uiken absolutely 
means one who disbelieves sacred truths. 

Otip get', by heart a catalogue of title page:, ami 
(MlittoiH, .ind immediatfiy, to become coiispifiious. 
decl.iroe th it he is an uvbeltt'vir. Apoihon. 

Infidohttj IS a more active state of 
mind; it suppose.s a violent and total 
rejection of that which ought to be be¬ 
lieved: incredulity is also an actiic 
state of mind, in which we refuse belief 
in matter^ that may or iiuiy not be re¬ 
jected. The Jews are utlbeiicvers in 
the mission of our SaMour; the Turks 
arc infidels, inasmuch as the) do not 
believe in the Bible; Deists and Atheists 
arc likewise infidels, inasmuch as they 
set themselves up against Divine reve¬ 
lation ; well-informed people are always 
incredulous of .stories respecting ghosts 
and apparitions. 

Belief-And profession will sponk a Christian but 
v«*ry f.uutly, when thy conversatiou proclaims thee an 
injnlel. _ SotfTM. 

TliP youth hears all the predictions of the aged 
with obstinate mcredulttf/. Johnson. 

TO UNCOVER, Dl.SCOVER, DISCLOSE. 

To UNCOVER, like DISCOVER, 
implies to take off the covering: but 
the former refers mostly to an artificial, 
material, and occasional covering; the 
latter to a natural, moral, and habitual 
covering: plants are uncovered, that 
they may receive the benefit of the air; 
they are discovered to gratify the re¬ 
searches of the botanist. 


We should unatver our nakedness by Ilirowing oil 
that Chiistmn religion which hus hitherto been our 
biiust and I'onitort. Huhki-. 

Since, >oii kriowr, you eniinnt see \ourself 
So well as by lelleetioii. I, j«»iir glass. 

Will modesth d’lsetietr to joiusi-lf 
That of yourself which you know- not of 

Shakspeauk. 

To discover and DISCLOSE (v. To 
publish) both signify to la\ ojien, but 
they difler in tin* object and manner 
of the action: \o disciwer is to remove 
the covering which hides a thing from 
views whelln'i* it be there b\ accident or 
design ; to di\clftse is to open that w Inch 
has been closed : as many filings may 
be covered wliich are not closed, sucii 
tilings may, by draw mg tiside the eo\er- 
ing, be discnrei f d : a eoiintr) is propel ]y 
discovered, or a plant growing in some 
heretofore unknown ])lace may be dis¬ 
covered ; whatever is disclosed must 
have been pre\ iously closed or inclosed 
in some other body ; as to disclose the 
treasures which he buried in the eartli. 

(hi. diaw asidi' tiia riiitains, and ii<truveT 
The seierul cuskels to tins noblf prinee 

Shaksi'iakk. 

The shells being broken, struck off and gone, the 
stone incliuled in them is llierel y disclosed and set at 
libeity. Woodwahii 

So in the figurative or moral apjdica- 
tion, a plot may be discovered, but a 
secret which lies deep in the bosom may 
be disclosed. 

lie shall iie\er, by am alteration in me, discnerr 
niy knowledge of Ins tniKl.ike, Foi'i' 

It I fhuline my passion. 

Our fnendshni’- at aii end li I euneeal it. 

The woild w ill cull me false Adhison. 


lINDElt, RFI OW, FENEATH. 

UNDER, like hind in behind, and 
the German uuler, hinter, &c., are all 
connected with the preposition tn imply¬ 
ing the relation of enclosure. BELOW 
denotes the state of being low; and 
BENEATH, from the German nieder, 
and the Greek vtpOc or evtpOt down¬ 
wards, has the same original significa¬ 
tion. It is evident, therefore, from the 
above, that the preposition denotes 
any situation of retirement or conceal¬ 
ment ; below, any situation of inferiority 
or lowness; and beneath, the same, only 
in a still greater degree. Weareco\ered 
or sheltered by that which we stand 
under; wc excel or rise above that 
wliieh is below ua; wo look down upon 
that which is beneath us : w'c live undet 
the protection of government; the aun 
disappears when it is belofw the horizon ; 
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we are apt to tread upon tliat which is 
alto'^ctlier bi ncath us. 

All suWluniirv cnnillirtii iniitaU- lh<;chiini'eah1i‘iiPH8. 
iiHWt‘li as ft‘cl llip iiiiliieucp, of the plutift th<*v uie 
undi'r. South. 

Oiii rnnuls ait* hcrf ami tln*ri‘, brlinr, aliovp; 

NotlHi);; thalN iiiorl.il can so qiiK’kl) iiiovh. 

Di-nham. 

How c.in aiiv hi* ih.ui rust 

and c.iiiUf» wli»*ii im*i» will ratlici (lifj ihcir In'a'.ure 
rmrii hvneaUt than ti Ich it liuiii above? South. 

\ 1N HK K ST A M) I Nfi, INTKL1 .IT IT, 
INTl'I.LICiKNCK. 

UXDERST.VNDINC; (r. Tn ron- 
(wirr), l)cin{jf the Sa\oi) word, i>>t;inplo\ cd 
to dcsi-nhe a iaiinhar and eu'-.} power or 
operation of the mind in forniin^distinct 
uieax. of Uuuf^s. 1 NTKLI..ECT ir. In- 
t*'llei't) i» eiiipUncd to ni.irk llie same 
operation in re^nnl l'> higher and more 
ab.stru>c tilijeet.^ Tim uudrrstimdi/i^ 
applie.s to the rir>t exerei'.e of the rational 
powers; it is theiefore apth* said of 
ehiMren and sa\asj:es that they employ 
their uiiiit’rstatidtu^a on tin* simple oh- 
ioets of pereeption, a child Uses hi.s 
Uhderstandinfr to distinouish thedinnui- 
sions of ohjeets, or to apply the rioht 
name.s to the things that come belore 
Ills notice. 

ll\ undfriUtUfUnQ, I mean that facul‘,\ whereb we 
are eiiiibled to .«}>JHt‘l‘'’t>d ti>e objett'* of knowledge, 
^'tMiei.il^ a> well .in i».iitieiilar>, altNenl thuvs .is well 
as jneseiit, and to judge of then truth oi laUehoiMl, 
goodof iwil Wii KINS, 

Inf (diet'll being a matured state of the 
unilt'i'slandin::, is most properl} apphe<l 
to the eflorts of those who ha\e their 
jiowers in full vigour: we speak of nn- 
derstandin" as the eharucteristie dis- 
tinctioii between man and brute; but 
liunian beings are distinguished from 
each other by the measure of their 
lect. We may expect llie >oiingest 
children to emphty an umierttandifig 
according to the opportunities which 
they have of using their senses ; we are 
gratified when we see great intellect m 
the youth whom we are instructing. 

The hi;ht w ithm iii i>« (miico th«» rail)hocomf ihirW- 
nl‘^8, .ind ill*' under \tiiiidtn<). ili.it ahuiild Ims «'\fN to 
the blinil tiic'ult\ ol the will I-n bltiui itMjlf. SuuiH- 

All those arts and iiiM'iitioi.s wliieh vulgar niiuds 
gaze at, the nu'eiitoiis piirsue, and all udinire. are 
hut the relujiies of .111 C't ilefaml with mu and 

time. Nou ill 

• Intellect and INTELLIGENCE are 
derived from the same word; but in¬ 
tellect is applietl merely to human power, 
and intelligence to the spiritual power 


of higher beings; a.s the intelligence of 
angels; so, when applied to human 
beings, it is taken in the most abstracr 
sense for the intellectual pow’er: hence 
we speak of intelligence as displa\ed in 
the coiiiiteiianee of a child who'*e looks 
ctince that be Inis exerted his intellect^ 
ami thereby pro\ed that it exists. 

Silfiit im th*' rcNtatic blibS 

Of souls, that by in'*•/////. wtr com t*i np. Oiw at. 

ITNDKT1:KMJM.D. t .NSKTTI.KD, 
HNSTP \I)V, WAVKIliXw. 

UNDETERMINED fr. To deter 
mine) in a ti*ijipi»raiy stati* of the mind ; 
UNSETTLED i^ eiinmouh more last¬ 
ing: we an* undeternnned in tbeordiiiary 
concerns of life; we are inuscltled in 
matters of opinion: we may l*c unde- 
termifi'd whether wx* shall go or sla\ ; 
we are unsettled in our faitli or religious 
profeNsion. 

Undetermined ima uu^etfhd are aji- 
pl 1 etl t o pa I* 1 1 e u ] a r ol)) e c t *; U N S d'lCA D V 
and \VA^TilRIN(T ari‘ habit'* of the 
mind; tube unsteady is in fact to be 
habitually unsettled m regard to all 
objects. An unsettled character is one 
that has no settled punciplcs : an un¬ 
steady character has an unfilness in 
liiniself to settle. Undetermined de- 
.scribes one uniform state of mind, 
namely, the w ant of determination : u'u- 
venng describes a changeable state, 
namely, the state of determ.ning \aii- 
ou^ly at different times. Undetermined 
is always taken in an indifferent, iva- 
renng mostly in a bad, sense : we may 
fretjiienlly be undetermined fnim tlu 
nature ol the case, which does not jirt*- 
sent motives lor delerm mug; but a 
person is mostly imvering. trom a defect 
in bis character, in eases w here he might 
deteninne. A parent may w itli reason 
be undetermined as to the line of lile 
which he shall choose for hi* son: men 
of soli and timid characters are always 
u'urering in the most trivial, as well as 
the most important, concerns of life. 

\Vt* vuflei the last pait i>f h'e t<* stp^l tiom U' in 
vrtMk hopes ol some l»>rliiitous occmrence or drowsy 
is|iiilibratiuus ot undetn ttitned coun»ul. JofiNso.N. 

Ibicertiun and unsi-nltfl as Ciceio was, he seems 
filed with the contemplaliou ol imniurtalily. 

PfAKCK 

\ou will find solierness and truth in the propei 
tearhersut reli^iun, and mucli unslmdinr<!S and s.iniiy 
in others. Kaku Wkntwou i h 

Yet such, we find, they .ire as cun control 
The servile art ions of our wav nag soul. 


Prio.» 
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UNHAPPY. 


UNIMPORTANT. 


TO UM^OLD, UlSRAVKL, DEVELOPE. 

To UNFOLD is to open that which 
has been folded; to UNRAVEL is to 
open that which has been ravelled or 
tanj^led; to DEVELOPE is to open 
that wliich has been wrapt in an eiive- 
lope. The application of these terms 
tlierefore to moral objects is obvious: 
what has been folded and kept secret is 
unfolded; in this manner a hidden 
transaction is unfdded^ by bein" related 
circumstantially: what has been en¬ 
tangled in any mystery or confusion is 
unravelled : in this manner a mysterious 
tran^action is unravelled, if any circum¬ 
stance is fully accounted for: what has 
been wrapjied up so as to be entirely 
shut out from view is develojmi; in this 
manner the plot of a play or noveb or 
the talent of a person, is developed. 

Ami to the s.i^'e-iuHtruclui^i eye unfold 

The vaiiou'. twine uf li^ht. Tiiomcon. 

You must be sure to unravel all your designs to n 
jealous muu. Adoisun. 

Ttie churnctcrof Tiberius is extremely diflReuU to 
develope. Cumberland. 

UNHAPPY, MISERABLE, WKETCHKD. 

UNHAPPY is literally not to be 
happy; this is the negative condition 
of many who might be hapjiy if they 
pleased. MISERABLE, from misereor 
to pity, is to deserve pity ; that is, to be 
positively and extremely unhappy : this 
is the lot only of a comparatneh few; 
WRETCHED, from our word wreck, 
the Saxon wrecca an exile, and the like, 
signifies cast away or abandoned; that 
is, particularly miserable, whicli is the 
lot of still fewer. As happiness lies 
properly in the mind, iinhajipy is taken 
in the proper sense, with regard to the 
state of the feelings ; but is figuratively 
extended to the outward circumstances 
w'hich occasion the painful feelings; we 
lead an unhappy life, or are in an un¬ 
happy condition ; as that which excites 
the compassion of others inu*st be ex¬ 
ternal, and the state of abaiiiloninent 
must of itself be an outward slcte, 
serable nwd wrotehed'ATii properly applied 
to the outward circumstances which 
cause the pain, and improperly to the 
pain which is occasioned. We can mea¬ 
sure the force of these w ords, that is to 
say, the degree of unhappiness which 
they express, only by the circumstance 
whicli causes the unhappiness. An un¬ 
happy man is iiulefinite ; as we may be 


unhapwj from slight circumstances, o/ 
from those which are important; a child 
may be said to be unhappy at the loss 
of a plaything ; a man is unhappy who 
leads a vicious life: miserable and 
wretched are more limited in their ap¬ 
plication ; a child cannot be either mi¬ 
serable or wretched; and he who is so, 
has some serious cause either in his own 
mind or in his circumstances to make 
hull so: a man is miserable who i^ tor¬ 
mented by his conscience; a ninther 
will be wretched who sees her child 
violently torn from her. 

Hiii'h IS the* r.i‘e uultojtpy wonuui liiut, 

Aiiil siiL’b the cuisc lut.iird iipoii our kinil. llow’t. 

(Sod. nrrurdiiu; to In. utiivi-rs.il wiiy of woikin^'. 
i;raciousl\ turns f.i'in-s (t'loni tin- passions) so 

i.ir to tin* advmitai'e ul Ins unsnable i-iiMtiin-s, as to 
be the present solace and Mipport of their dtstiesses. 

W AKUUK-loN 

*Tis murmur, diseonfeut, distriisl. 

That make:, you u tetchid. (lAV. 

UNIMPORTANT, 1 NStOMl ICANT, IM¬ 
MATERIAL, INCONSIDERABLE. 

The w'ant of importance, of co«- 
sideration, of signification, and of mat¬ 
ter or substance, is expressed by tbc.se 
terms. Tli(’y differ, therefore, princi¬ 
pally ai'tuirding to the meaning of tiie 
primitives: but lln*y are so closely 
allied that they may be employed .some¬ 
times indifferently. UNIMPORTANT 
regards the (‘onser|uences of our actions. 
it is unimportant whether wc use tins 
or tiiat wmrd in certain cases: LNCX)N- 
SIDERABLEund INSIGNIFICANT 
respects those things which muy attract 
notice; the former is more adapted to 
the grave style, to designate the coni- 
jiaralive low valuer of things ; the latter 
is a familiar term which seems to con¬ 
vey a contemptuous meaning : in a de- 
.scription we may say that tlie iiuinher, 
the size, tlie (juantit), &.C., i.s incon¬ 
siderable; in .speaking of persons wo 
may .say they are insignificant in 
stature, look, talent, station, and the 
like; or, speaking of things, an insig¬ 
nificant production, or an insignijirant 
word; IMM.VTERIAL is a species of 
the unimportant, which is applied only 
to familiar subjects; it is immaterial 
whether we go to-day or to-moirow ; ;t 
IS immaterial whether we have a few (*r 
many. 

.N'it(iio and Guerra made no dlHoovcni'H of any uii- 

JMul’tnCO UuBKK1««lN. 

Tliiit tbe Mill! ciiitnot l>«‘ piovrd mortal by unv 
pniiripU* III iiituial leuivui i-. i tliiiik no ineoniu Irr 
•thlr i»«iul |£.uiii d "ourtf. 
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Ai I am tnsiflnijirant to the com|Mii>y in puhlir 
placi’8, I gratify tlie vanity of all >%lio )ir<*ten>i lu 
make uti apiieurauce. AitiiittoN. 

If, in the jitdgment (^f impartial porauiiH, the lu- 
KumiMits he 8lroii({ enmit'li locoiiMiice .in uiil>ins<teit 
niinil, tl is not milerial wlietiier every wraiii^lini' 
atheist will sit tluwn contented with them. 

Snt.LINOFl.FfT. 


liM.KSS, KXCKPT. 

UNLESS, which is equivalent to if 
lessy if not, or if one fail, is employed 
only for the particular case; but EX- 
CKPT has always a reference to some 
jicncral rule, of which an except ion is 
hereby signifieil; I shall nut do it unless- 
he ask me ; no one can t liter except 
those who are provided with tickets. 

f’w/r.w niiiiio} c.in he huridwed, trade cannot he 
eairien on JlLACK-ioNk. 

ir a wife I'niiiitines in the use of her jewils till 
her linsli.uKl’- de.itli, she shall .ilterw.irds ret.1111 them 
.i;,Min>t his I'seeiil'iis and .oiininisti.itor.s, and all 
othei peison, f/M'yj/ciedilors. ltLACK^To^'F. 


U.NOM* KNDiNf;, INOFI'KNSIVK, 
HAIt.MI.KSS. 

UNOFFENDING denotes the act of 
imt o/fndin^r: INOFFENSIVE, the 
propel ty of not beiiijr disposed or apt to 
offend: HARMLESS, the property of 
l)eini;yoid of harm. I’nnffending ex- 
pre^^es, therefore, onl) a partial state; 
inoJTendce and hartnlesfi mark the dis¬ 
position and eliaracter. A child is un- 
o/tenditig as lon^ as he doe^ nothing to 
ofloml others; but he ma> ho offensive 
it he discoter an unaimabie temper, or 
has unjdeasant manners: a creature is 
ntujTensire that lias nothiinj in itself 
that can offend, hut tint is hnnnhsti 
which has ncMther the will nor llie power 
to harm. Domestic animals aic fre¬ 
quently \er\ lo'i/fcnsive ; it is a real 
recommendatiou of a quack medicine to 
sa\ that It n /uinn/exs. 

Till* umi/f, nniil litlh* niu*-» wfn* mit onl\ 

ciMidciiiiK-d tul.uuMiish 111 Miilitinlc Sind il.iikiii’'t,, hut 
lh( ir huilictt Icit 10 |K>iish witli iIimmhc. Si-w'ako 

For diiiik:,, tin* t;><i|K* 

She Cl iishcs. I immL Miiton. 

'' lUMi Ihc disi'iplc ii,<]ti<».tii<ii«*d .shunt thf uludn'ti 
of liH in.ihtfi, hi* ni.iki's p purl ul sunn* niiiiiiti* .ind 
fiivuluiiH ipM’AivtifH winch nu- inliudno d only tut 
the pi.rpuse uf r.usiii;; .1 harn.U-^s l.ititfh. 

('umhebi.and. 


UMtULY, t’NtJOVFUN MILK, ItF- 
FKACTOKV. 

UNRULA' marks the want of dis 
position to be ruled; UNGOVERN¬ 
ABLE, an absolute iiieapaeity to be 
liSoverned: the furmi'i* is a temporary or 


partial error, the latter is an habitual 
defect in the temper: a volatile child 
will he occasionally unruhf ; any child 
of stronjF passions will become ungo- 
vernable^ by excessive indultrence: we 
say that our wills are unruly and 
our tempers are ungovernable. RE 
FRACTORY, from the Latin re- 
fringo to break open, marks the 
disposition to break every thinj^ down 
before it: it is the excess of the 
unruly with rejrard to children: the 
unruly is, how’ever, net^ative; but the 
refractory is positive : an unruly ednld 
objects to be ruled; a refractory child 
sets up a positive resistance to all rule 
an unruly cliild may be al toilet her silent 
and passive ; a refractory child always 
commits himself by some act of intein- 
jierance in word or deed ; he is' ufiruly 
if in any deforce he Liives trouble in the 
riding; he is refractory if he refuses 
altogether to be ruled. 

Ilow h-irdly i» (he uniul'j will uf m*in fiist 

tamed ainl hruke tu duty. Son ii 

I funceue (replied Niehul.i&' I stand hen* before 
\uu. my must eijii.l.ible nuL'es fo. 110 worse a cmiie 
than eudifelhui; niy n^ritvUtry mule Ci xhsri.anu. 
ttear'ns. liow unlike tlieii J{el>;n’ Mie» ol old 1 
RoiikIi, i>out, (oiitent, uuyovt rn<ibu/ bold. 

(ioi-nsMn H 

H .N S K A R H AIU -1:, I N S C KI' T A n I. K. 

These terms arc both applied to 
thing'> set abo\e the undeV'^tanding of 
man, but not ultt»gether inditterently; 
for that which is UNSEARCHABLE 
is not set at so great a distance from us 
as that yyhieh is INSCIRUTABLE; foi 
that which is searched is m common 
concerns easier to he found than that 
which requires a scrutiny. The ways 
of God are all to us finite creaturtvs 
inoiv or le.-s unscurc/uddr; but the 
iiiy.sterious plan-s of ProMdeiice, as fre 
quently e\iiieed in tlie affairs of men, 
are altogether inscrutable. 

Thiiu'-. els,* bj nu* unsumhir U , now l.e.iid 

Wiiii woi der.' Milton, 

To ,•^^>eel ’hit the mliie.ieies ol srieiice will be 
pieieed by .» i .iieless •;l.ince, i’ lu esp el .1 p.irtu-iiUir 
piiMleyel lull lu suj(|Mise that li;e iii.iie is fnsciwa- 
f l< 10 «uliu.-uce, Is lu eiiili.uii llie mind in toluut.iry 
stuukleb. JuHNauN. 

U.NSPKAKAHI.K. INKFl-AIU.K, UNl’T- 
TKK AU l.K, 1> V XPU FSSl liLK. 

UNSPEAKABLE and INEFFA¬ 
BLE, from the Latin/or to speak, have 
precisely the same meaning ; but the 
unsfieakable is said of otyects in general, 
particularly of that whicdi is above 
3 c 
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UNTRUTH 


USAGE. 


human conception, and surpasses the 
power of language to describe; as the 
uiifipeakable goodness of God; IN¬ 
EFFABLE is said of such objects as 
cannot be painted in words with ade- 
(luate force ; as the ineffable sweeliu'ss 
of a person’s look: UNUTTERABLE 
and INEXPRESSIBLE are extended 
in their signification to that which is 
incommunicable by signs from one 
being to another; thus grief is unut¬ 
terable which It is not in tlie power of 
the sufferer by any sounds to bring 
home to the feelings of another; grief 
is inexpressible which is not to be ex¬ 
pressed b} looks, or words, or any signs. 
Unutterable is tlierelbre apjilied only to 
tlie individual naIio wishes to give utter¬ 
ance • inex^iresaible may be said of 
that wbfich is to be expressed con¬ 
cerning others : our own pains are un¬ 
utterable i the sweetness of a person’s 
countenance is inexjn'esaible. 

The ^ast ilifTerenre el Uoii uutuie Imin ouis 
makes the difleieiice helweeii llu m so uii'‘]it'iih(ibli/ 
).ieut. SnUlH 

Tl»e influences of the Dome u.itiire etilueii the 
initul with mij/uldf SoVTU. 

Is.itnre hieeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all pioUi^tuus thiols, 
AlKinumiliic, unuUernhte, Mir.'tuN. 

The evil which lu's luiKiug uuilcr a tempt itiou is 
intolerable and tncipresiihlc. ' oum. 

UNTRUTH, FA LSK H ODD, 1 A LSI TY, 
LiF. 

UNTRUTH IS an untrue sa\ ing ; 
FALSEHOOD and LIE avi:’false 
sayings: untruth of itself retlei'ts no 
disgrace on the agent; it may be unin¬ 
tentional or not; a falsehood and a he 
are intentional/a/Atf sajings, ditVermg 
only in degree as to the guilt of the 
offender: a falsehood i.s not alwu}s 
spoken for the express intention of de¬ 
ceiving, but a he is uttered only for the 
worst of purposes. Some persons have 
a habit of telling Jalsehoods from the 
mere love of talking: those who are 
guilty of bad actions endeatour to ctui- 
ceal them by lies. Children are apt to 
speak untruths for w ant of understand¬ 
ing the value of words : travellers, from 
a love of exaggeration, are apt to intro¬ 
duce into their narrations: 

it IS the nature of a he to increase its-It 
to a tenfold degree; one he must be 
backed by many more. 

Falsehood is also used in the abstract 
sense for what is JaUe. FALSITY is 
never used but in the abstract sense, 
fur the property of the false. The 


former i.s general, the latter particular, 
in the application : the truth or false¬ 
hood of an assertion is not alw^ays to be 
distinctly proved ; the falsity of any 
particular person’s assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 

Above bll things U‘11 no untruth, no, not c\cii in 
tllflc*.. SlU IIl'.NKY DNh Y. 

M.iiiy teniptatiniis to yn/jicAnnr/ will occur in the 
dis^iiiM* ut pajibiuns im) HpceiuiiH to Icai tnncli ic- 
sislaiice. .loMNMuN. 

IVobalnlitN docs not muko any altcintioii citiicr in 
the tiuth ot jalstti/ ul tilings. S,,ir i n 

The n:itui 4 ‘ of .i hr consist}, in this, that it is a 
Higuilicutiun knowin<'l\ and volnnUiih iist-d 
StjU'I M 


I'NW OKTIIV, VVOKTIII.KSS. 

UNWORTHY is a term of less re¬ 
proach than WORTHLESS; for the 
iormor signifies not to be irnrlhy ol 
prai.se or honor; the latter sigiiifi(*h t.i 
lie without all worth, and eoti^equeinly 
in the fullest sense bad. It ma) be a 
mark of modestv or humility to sav that 
1 am an nmeorthy ))urtaker of voiit 
kindness; but it would be loll) and* ix- 
travagance to say that 1 am a irorth- 
less partaker of your kindness. Tlten; 
are man) unwrthy members in everv 
religious coinmuiiit) ; but ever) society 
that i'^ coiiiluetetl iijion pp>i)er pnuei|»les. 
will take rare to e\( ludi* trnrlhless 
members. In ivganl to one aiiothei we 
are often unieorthy of the distinctions 
or priMleues we enjoy ; in regard to oui 
Maker we are all unworthtf of his good¬ 
ness, ior we are all u'orlhless in Ins 
e) e^. 

.''ii.ee 111 <1,11 k s<,riu\\ 1 nn il.iv'* tint S|ien'l, 

'lilt iniw ilisil.iinin:^ tiis unn uith/ t'wA. ])l-Nii\M 

'1 In-htlcMil <jl ''<(<•1 III s v\.»s ,il •’■in* tim*' <li>srit<‘<l 

)i\ I'vi'i} b<»<l\ cMi'pt vhsi liincs, the p.ii ut ihf 

I) Hint Dioti^siii, iind the nn>st innihtiw mi.i iImii„' 

( r.Miimi.Asn 


USVf.F, CL'S'IO.M, J’Kl.St lilP’IJON. 

Thk usage i.s what one has hct'ii 
long used to do; CUSTOM (r. Custom) 
is what one generally does; PRE¬ 
SCRIPTION IS what is presertbed by 
usage to be done. The usa^j^e acquire', 
force and sanction by dint of time; the 
custom aetjuires sanction by the fre¬ 
quency of its being done or the num¬ 
bers doing It; \\\q jtrescriptiou acqiiiies 
force b) the authority whicii preset ibcs. 
Hence it arises that customs vary in 
every age, out that usa^e and prescrip 
tion supply the place of written law. 



tjTIUTY. 


VACANCY. 
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With the nalioiiHl ussi‘inbly of Friinee, p(>ss»*^‘'ioii 
is iiotliinfr, law and usntjr itir iiotliiiit'. Hukke. 

For, sinre the lime f»l Satnrn’R holy rf*i}»n, 

IIiH liospitahle cuJuuiS vre KMaiii. Dkvdfn. 

If in any rase the Kluickles of prr.S(riptinn roulil 
Ive wlioUy HhnktMi ofl, on w li.it occa<«ion should it he 
expected liAt in the Relectum ot law tut pleasuie*' 

Johnson 


UTILITY, I'SK, SKNVK K, AVML. 

UTlLll’Y and TJSE both come rr-uii 
ufor. SERVICE, IVotn the Latin .svrr/o, 
to emplo) or make use of. AVAIL, 
fiotn a or ad and ratf, in French mhnry 
ainl Latin rafto, ^l‘^lu^e!^ stivnoth for 
a jjiviMi purpo'se or to a j»i\en end. 

All these terms imply fitness to he 
emploted to advantage (r Aflvnnta^i\ 
JiciH-fit). Util It ff IS ajiplied in a j^e 

iieral sense to what may be usefully 
employed ; w.se to that which is actuallx 
soemplou'd; thintfs are said to be of 
ticncral utittn/, or a thiii^jf is said to be 
of a particular iisp. 

'lliov* thmi'R whicli have I<»nj; pone together .tie 
ponlederate, w here.!** new things i>nee not sown, 
Inti, Ilioiigh the\ heljihy their«n/tVy, Net lhe\ tioiilde 
ti\ then ineonlorniity Hat 'N 

'nie (>iO''Us III llie liertiic age neem to haNe been 
nn.ietjtiainti il uilli the ot non. Koho. isov. 

Tht‘ word f/.vc refers us to tbeemploy- 
iTU'iit of lhin(js LTcnerallv, and the ad- 
xantaije dcined from such us'e: servtre, 
the partieulur state or capacity of a 
thiii^ to be u.sefully emploxed. It is 
most proper, therefore, to .sax that 
jiraxeis and entieatics are of imv*; but 
in !^pe.ikiiio of tools, weapons, and the 
like, to sa\ tliex are of sprrtrp. Pru¬ 
dence forhids us to deMro) ainthiiifj 
dial max he of vxr : eeoiiomx enjoin-s 
upon us not to throw aside anythinu: a** 
lonj' as It lii lor srrvtrp 

A ni.ui NMlh gr«>it tilein* Inil Noidol disrrclioo 
like I’oU jihenins in the l.ilde, strong .mil Mind, 
eiidi.ed w’ltii .ill ii lesistihle foiee, whuh lor nn.iIII of 
Right IS of no usr to him .\onisoN. 

I’eili.irs it might he of srrrire to these ^wople 
( liN ]ioclioiidrni h) to Neui some electric siihst.ir»ee 
uiAl then skill to delfiid *he neives ,utd lilne' to m 
tin* d.mip of non electiic nii. IIiinpoM’’ 

All the preceding terms are taken 
ahsolutels : AVAIL is a teiiii of re¬ 
lative iniptnt; it respects the circum¬ 
stances under which a thini^ may he 
fit or ollierxxise to be employed with 
efficacy. When entreaties are found to 
he of no avail, females sometimes try 
the force of tears. 

XVlint dtw*8 it nottil, ihongit Scm*cn liml huiglit as 
good moi.iiny us Llirisi liuiifudf fiom tlic mount' 

(hiMRKIiLAND. 


TO UTTER, SPEAK, ARTICULATE, 
PR()> OUNCE. 

UTTER, from oat, signifies to put 
out; that is, to send forth a sound: this, 
therefore, is a more general term than 
SPEAK, xvhich is to uttpr an intel¬ 
ligible s,(mnd. We may utter a groan ; 
xve speak words only, or that which is 
intended to serve as words. To speak, 
therefore, is only a species of utteranec ; 
a dumb man lias utterance, but not 
.speech. ARTICULA'rE and PRO- 
NOUNC'E are modes of (qieakin^f; tf 
articulate, from articutiim a joint, is to 
prnununce di.stirictly the letters or syl¬ 
lables of \v rds : w Inch is the first effort 
of a child beginning to speak. It is of 
great importance to make a child arti¬ 
culate every letter when he first begins 
to .speak or read. To pronounce, from 
the Latin pronuncio to speak out loud, 
is a formal mode of speaking. A child 
must first articulate, the letters and the 
syllables, then be pronounces or sets 
forth the xvholeword: this is necessary 
before he can sjieak to be umlerstood. 

At earli «ord th.it my ili*itriictiori u'M V/ 

Mn lip-irt r.-c..il.-.l OxNv/ t. 

Wh.it yon ki-ephy von, ynn m.iy plmngp .Tiid mi'im. 
Rut wouis uiicf i^poU can ncNer ht* rer.ill’d. 

Wat.t.fr 

The torment* of di'e:i«.e can Rometimi's oiif, l>e 
«.igniti«‘d by groans or aohs, or ini/r ini/'i/r ej.u-nl.,- 
tuiiifi Johnson. 

.S’z-enik the « 5 ja*ecli, I pr.iy yon, as I j/rorKtimcrfi it t'» 

•V,M 1 SHAKSIO NKV 


X'. 

VACANCY, VAt riTY. 1 N\.MT\. 

VACANCY and VACUITY both 
denote the sp:u‘c uiKK'cupied, or the ab¬ 
stract quality of being unoccupied 
IN.\N1TY, Ironi the Latin iitanis, de 
notes the abstract quality of emptiness, 
or of not containing anything : hence 
the former terms vacancy and vacuity 
are used in an indifferent sense ; inanity 
alxx^axs in a bad sense: there may lie a 
vacancy in the mind, or a vacancy in 
life, xvllich xve may or may not fill up as 
xve please ; but inanity of character de¬ 
notes the xvant of the essentials that 
constitute a character. 

There ure rrirwifiV* in the happiest tile, whicn 
it is not in tin* ixiwer of the «orUt u> fill. Bi.nik 

XXhen I look up .and twliold the tieavens. it make* 
me seorn tlie viorld .uid tlie pleasures ttiereof, con 
hidf'iing the vanity ol these and the twiaiO/ of ilie 
other. Howku 
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VALUABLE. 


VALUE, 


VAIN, INEFFECTUAL, FRUITLESS. 

These epithets arc all applied to our 
endeavours; but the term VAIN >. 
Idle) is the most general and indefinite; 
the other terms are particular and 
definite. What we aim at, as well as 
what we strive for, may be vain; but 
INEFFECTUAL, th.n is, not efeciual 
(v. Effective)-, and FRUITLESS, that 
is, without fruity signifying not pro¬ 
ducing the desired fruit ol' one’s labor, 
refer only to the termination or \alue of 
our labors. When the object aimed at 
is general in its import, it is eommon to 
term the endeavour raiw when it cannot 
attain this object; it is vain to attempt 
to reform a person’s character until lie 
is convinced that he stands in need of 
reforiiiathm ; when the means eniplo\ed 
are inadequate for the attainment of the 
particular end, it is usual to call the 
endeavour ineffectual; cool arguments 
will be ineffectual- in convincing any 
one inflamed with a particular passion : 
when labor is specifically employed for 
the attainment of a particular object, 
It is usual to term \i fruitless if it fail: 
peace-makers will often find themselves 
in this condition, tliat their labors will 
be rendered fruitless by the violent 
passions of angry opponents. 

N.ituiv .ilotul culls out Tor biltny rest. 

Rut all in vain. GENTi,tMAN. 

After mwviy frmUenn overtures, llu* Inca, 
of ati} cori’i.tl utium with a S))<iuiHr(l, attackei him 
by HUtpnse with a numerous boil\. llom- htsom. 

Tliou tliyself with scorn 
Anil anger wouhlst lesciit the olTei’d wiong. 

Though tntffvctwil louiid Milton. 

VALUAHLE, PRECIOUS, COSTLY. 

VALUABLE signifies fit to be va¬ 
lued; PRECIOUS, having a high 
price; COSTLY, costing much money. 
Valuable directly the idea of 

value; precious and costly express the 
same idea indirectly : on the other hand, 
that which is valuable is only said to be 
fit or deserving of value; hai precious 
and costly denote that vthich is highly 
valuable^ according to the ordinary 
measure of objects, that is, by 

the price they bear: hence, the two 
latter express the idea much more 
strongly than the former. 

Rpmoti'ccmiitrios (‘aniiot coiin'y thvirrommoditk'h 
hj laiul to tliosc ](l.ic(‘s. wh»*ii nij ucrounl of their 
rarity tJiey are df^ueil and become vuluuhle 

|{ <IHFKT<<ON 

It IS no impron«T comparison tliala Ihutikful heart 
it» Jike a box of lirrctous ointment IIou'Ei.1.. 


The king gave him all tlio duke's rich (brs. at d 
much ot his costly liotisehuld stuff. Ltiorn. 

They are similarly distinmiished in 
their moral application: a book is valu¬ 
able according to its contents, or ac¬ 
cording to the estimate which men set 
upon it, either individually or collec¬ 
tively. The Bible is the only precious 
book in the w'orld that has intrinsic 
imlue^ that is, set above all price. 
There are manv costly things, which 
are only valuable to the individuals 
who are disposed to cxiiend money 
upon them. 

Whiit an absurd thing it i<< to p.iss <i\<‘r all the 
rnlunhlc part', ol u man, .tnd fix our altci.tioii on In'! 
inlirmitifsl .Addi-on. 

Two ot)i<‘r prenous ilrojis th.it ready stiMxl 
E.ieh 111 tluMi ci)stal sluitv, lie, ere tlu*T lell. 

Kiss d as tlie gr.ieums signs of sweet remorse 

Mii.ton. 

(Ririst is sometimi's pleased to make the jirofes 
sioii of himsel! costly. Somn. 


VALUE, WORTH, RATE, PKirK. 

VALUE, from the Latin ralea to lie 
strong, respects thtise essential (jiuililies 
which constitute its strength. WOR'J'H, 
in German werth, from tra/ireu to per¬ 
ceive, signifies that good which is expe¬ 
rienced or felt to exist in a thing. 
RATE, v. Proparlian, PRICE, in 
Latin jiretium, from the Greek TTpaamo 
to sell, signifies what a thing is sold for. 

Value is a general and indefimti* term, 
applied to whatever is conceived to be 
go^ in a thing : the worth is tliat good 
only which is conceived or known as 
sucli. The value therefore of a thing is 
as variable as the hiimouis and cireum- 
stances of men ; it may be nothing or 
sometliiiig Aery great in the same object 
at the feame tune in the eyes of different 
men. The worth is ho\ve\er that value 
which is acknowledged; it is therefore 
something more fi.vcd and permanent: 
we speak of the value of external objects 
which are deteriiiined by taste ; but the 
worth of things as determined by rule. 
The value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain ; but its 
real worth may not be more than what 
it w’ould fetch for waste paper. The 
rate and price are the measures of that 
valm or worth ; the former in a general, 
the latter in a puiTicular ap))lication to 
mercantile transactions. Whatever we 
give in exchange for another thing, 
whether according to a definite or an 
indefinite estimation, that is said to he 
done at a certain rate; thu.s we purchase 
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pleasure at a dear rate^ wlien it is at 
the expen'ie of our liealth : jmce is the 
rate of exchange estimated by coin or 
any other medium; hence yriee is a 
fixed rate^ an<l may be figuratively ap¬ 
plied in that hen.«^e to moral objects ; as, 
when health is expressly sacrificed to 
pleasure, it may be termed the jtrice 
of pleasure. 

Life lias HO raUir ns nil phiI. Iml oipans 
An entl deitluinblp 1 A means lUvuiP. Youno 

I'iiy 

No TnonuMit, but in juin'hasp of us wnrth. 

Ami \\ b.ii ii’s win til .isk ili*alb l>L‘ds Youno 

If you will tsiKi* nn humour as it n.iis, you sh.ill 
Iia\f lie.iilx thanks ititu ilu- b.u^aiti for tukiiig it oil 
at such ,1 riitc. I' aki, op mi ah ishukt 

'I’lic Boiil's hu;h }inrv 

la wiit III all till* eoiuluct ut tlic skies. Youno 

TO V.XM’K, PKlZi:, KSTKFM. 

To VALUE Is. in the literal hcnse to 
fix a ru/ue on a tiling. PR1ZF2, sio;m- 
1 ) 111 ^: to fix a pn'rfy and ESTEEM (/,*. 
Esteem), are bath modes valuing; 

To ratue is to set any vuluf\ leal or 
supposititious, relatiNe or absoiute, on a 
thin^^: in this sense men value I'uld 
above silver, or nn appiai-er values 
poods. To value iiui) eillitn be applied 
to material or spiritual .subjects, to cor¬ 
poreal or menial actions: prize and 
esteem are taken only a.s mental actions; 
the former in reference to sensible or 
moral objects, the latter onU to moral 
objects: we may value books aceordinp 
to their maikel price, or we may value 
them ucconlini; to their contents; ue 
prize books only for tiieir eonlenis, in 
w hich sense prize is a mu< h stionpcr 
term than value ; we also prize men 
for their usefulness to society ; yve es¬ 
teem their moral characters. 

Thepnre. the hfiuteuu*./irae, I will 

So (learlj vu/u d, ami no justly itiiiic I'oph 

Nolhiiij; makes women t’<>tnn}n'd h\ iJh* i>iJ|M»^ite 
Bcx moretiiaii rliastity ; wlitihei it be that \i'e always 
prize tho&e most who me biinlest tu eume at, oi Ih.il 
nulhiti^ besides chastity , with its eulkiteral attend¬ 
ants, iidelity and coiist'iuey, t;i\es a man a luoisMiy 
iu the person he lutes. AnoisuN 

VAHIATION, VAHIKTY. 

VARIATION denotes the act of 
varyini^ (v. To change); VARIETY 
denotes the qualit) ol varying, or the 
thinp varied. The astronomer observes 
the variations in the heavens ; the phi¬ 
losopher observes the variations in the 
climate from year to year. Variety is 
pleusinp to all persons, but to none so 
much us the younp and tho fickle : there 


is an infinite variety in every sppcies of 
objects, animate or inanimate. 

The idea of variation (as a constituent in hcuuty), 
without alteiidiii;; so accurately to the manner of va- 
nation, has led Mr, Hu;{artli to consider angular 
li;'urt>s .IS beautiful. Uubke. 

As tothecidours usually found iu beautiful Ixalies, 
it may be diflicult to ascertain them, because in th» 
seveial ]»aits ot nature there is an inlltiite vart«f//. 

Bukkk. 


VKNA1-, MERCKNARY. 

VENAJ.., from the Latin renalis. 
Signifies saleable or ready to be sold, 
yvliich, applied as it commonly is to per¬ 
sons, is a much stronger term than 
MERCENARY (v. Mercenary). A 
venal man pives u]> all principle for 
inteie.vi; a mercenary man seeks his 
interest yviliiout regard to principle: 
venal yvnters are such as write in favour 
of the cause that can promote them to 
riches or honours: a seiwant is com¬ 
monly a mercenary yvho pives his seiw ices 
according as he is paid: tho*«e yvho are 
loude-.t in their professions of political 
purity are the bc^t subjects for a mini*ter 
to make venal; a mercenary spirit is 
enpendereil iii the minds of those yvho 
deyote ihemsehes exclusiyely to trade. 

Tin* romistci, well ]>hMs d at nhj ill expeuse, 

To mIciuv so niticli nulc iTupciliiicmc, 

yyrh sipicf/c aii.l wli.B|.ci viclds to his dctiiiimU, 

And on the vtnai hst cm oil’d he btuinlB .Ifnynk. 

For their asMstaiice they repair to the northern 
Kteel, and bnn^ in an uuiiatui.il, mercenary eiew. 

SotfTK. 


VKMAL, PARDONARLIi. 

VENIAL, from the Latin r<euia 
pardtin or indiiljreiice, is applied to what 
may he tolerated w itliont exprt‘Ss di.s- 
paraijement to the iiidi\iduul, or direct 
censure; but the PARDONABLE is 
that yyliich may only escape severe cen¬ 
sure, hut cannot he allowed: j^arrulity 
is a venial ofience in old a<re ; leyity in 
youth IS pardonable iii sinj^le instances. 

Whilst the cleruv me employed in extirpating mor¬ 
tal suis, I should be glad to lalh tlie worbl out ol in¬ 
decencies and venia! liaii'^giessioiis. Cumiikki. vnu- 

The weaknesses of ]Cli/..ihcih were not cotifnicd to 
that pciiod of lile when they arc luon'panltm ihie. 

Kobekthon. 


VKURAL, VOCAL, ORAL. 

VERBAL, from I'erbum a word, 
siiiuifies after the manner of a spoken 
yvord; ORAL, from os a mouth, sii^in 
ties by word of mouth; and VOCAL, 
from ?’o.r the voice, sijymfios by the 
yoice: the two former of these words 
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are used to distinguish the speaking 
tVom writing; the latter to distinguish 
the sounds of the voice from any other 
sounds, particularly in singing: a verbal 
message is distinguished from one 
written on a paper, or in a note; oral 
tradition is distinguisiied from that 
which is handed down to posterity by 
means of books; roca/music is distin¬ 
guished from instrumental; roea/sounds 
are more harmonious than those which 
proceed from any other bodies. 

thi* iioithcrn nations, shaking ofhandf 
WHS hold nocchsaiy to bind tli‘* baigain, a custuni 
which we still retain in muii} vnbal oontracls. 

Hi.ackstoni. 

Forth came the human pair, 

Anil join’d then vocal worship to the quire 

1)1 cieatuies wanting voice. Mii.ton. 

In tlie tirst ages of the woild instruction was com- 
uiotily oral. Johnson. 


VKXATION, MORTIFICATION, 
CHAGRIN. 

VEXATION {v. To displease) 
si)rings from a variety of causes, acting 
unpleasantly on the inclinations or pas¬ 
sions of men; MORTIFICATION (r. 
To humble) is a strong degree of vesra- 
tion^ which arises from particular cir¬ 
cumstances actingon particular passions; 
the loss of a day’s pleasure is a vexation 
to one who is eager for pleasure; the 
loss of a prize, or the ciicumstance of 
coming into disgrace where we expected 
honour, is a mortijicatiou to an ambi¬ 
tious person. Ve.Tation arl^esprincipally 
from our i&hes and \ ieu s being crossed; 
moriijication, from our pride and self- 
importance being hurt; CHAGRIN, 
in French chagrin^ from aigrir^ and the 
I^atin acer sharp, signifying a sharp 
point, arises from a mixture of the two; 
disappointments are always attended 
with more or less vexation, according 
to the circumstances which give pain 
and trouble ; an exposure of our poverty 
may be more or le»8 of a mortijication, 
according to the value which we set on 
wealth and grandeur; a refusal of a 
request will produce more or less of 
chagrin, as it is accompanied with cir¬ 
cumstances more or less mortifijing to 
our pride. 

P()\i‘rty is an e\il conipluMted with an many cir- 
Gtiiiisldices id uneasiness iiud rra'iil/un, tli it eiery 
uiaii is Htiidious tu uvulil it. JoHNhuN 

1 am mortijicd by tliose compliments which were 
deKigned to eiicoiiragu me. I*i>PE. 

It wii*! your purpose to b.iluiice aiy chagrtn at tins 
UHxmsideiuble efleet ot that ess.iv, by iepreM*nliiig 
tbat It idituiaeit sorne notice. lliU.. 


VIKW, SURVEY, PROSPECT. 

VIEW {V. To look), and SURVEY, 
eompoiiiuled of vey or view and sur over, 
mark the act of the person, namely, tlu* 
looking o\er a thing with more or less 
attention : PROSPECT, from the Latin 
prospectus and prospirto to see before, 
designates the thing seen. "We take a 
view or survey; the pi aspect presents 
itself: the view is of an indefinite extent; 
the survey is always com])rehensi\e in 
its nature. Ignorant jieopk* take but 
narrow' views of things ; men lake more 
or less enlarged I'ieirs. according to their 
cultivation: the capacious mind of a 
genius takes a survey of all nature. 
The view depends altogether on the 
train of a person's thoughts; the pros¬ 
pect is set before him, it depends upon 
the nature of the thing: our rictcs of 
advancement are soinelimes very falla¬ 
cious ; our prospects are very delusive; 
both occasion disappointment: the for¬ 
mer is the keener, as we have to charge 
the iniseulculution upon ourselves. 
Sometimes our prospeds deja nd upon 
our views, at least m matters of reli¬ 
gion ; he who forms erroneous news of 
a future state has but a wretched pvos^ 
pect beyond the grave. 

With inw iiiil t a w 

Th<*ncti Oil the iileul kingdom swill ^he tiiriis 
Her eye. 'i’HoMhON. 

FimiIs vu'iv but part, utid nnl tin- wliole sucen/, 

So riuwil fXisteiice nil inlu .i day .Is nyss. 

No l.iud so Hide but looks lieyoiid the U«nb 

Foi I'liluii’r/s in u woihl to come. Jesv.sj 

VIEW, PROSPECT, EANDSCAPE. 

VIEW and PROSPECT {v View, 
prospect), though applieil here to ex¬ 
ternal objects of sense, have a similar 
distinction as in the preceding article. 
The view is not only that which may be 
seen, but that which is aciuully seen; 
the prospect is that which may be 
.seen; hence the term view is mostly 
coupled with the person viewing, al¬ 
though a prospect exists continually, 
whether seen or not: hence we speak 
of our vieAv being nftercepted, but not 
our prospect intereepUMl. a confined 
or bounded new, but a lively or dreary 
pi'ospect, or the prospect clears up or 
extends. 

Vi* nobU* few! who lion* iiiilHunUiig htiind 
n<‘ni‘Alli IiIV'm pri'iiyun', y«’l brar up iiwliilu, 

And wliat your boiiiidfil vwic, wliicli only sow 
.\ liUle pait, (It'LMned u\il, ib no nioiu. Th<>\oui.n, 
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** The i>r«‘iit ftcinal HcluMnt-, 

JnvoWinR jiW. aud in a i»oitfoi wlioli*. 

t^nittn{{ lis till* ino'ypvrt wiili'i H^irt'fuU 

To r<>as()u's cyt* riMin'd, i-lisirs up apace. Thomkun 

Vieu) IS ail indefinitj* torin ; it may be 
said cilher of a number of objects or of 
a siiij^le object, of a whole or of a ])art : 
prospect IS said only of an a^^refjjate 
number of objects : we may iiave a virtv 
of a town, of a number of scattered 
houses, of a s:in;»le iioust?, or of the spire 
of a stee|»bj; but the propped eompre- 
liends tliat which comes witlnn the 
raiijjfe of the eye. View may he said of 
that wliieli is seen directly or indirectly ; 
jirospert only of that which directly pre¬ 
sents itself to the eye : hence a diawiiii^ 
of ail object may he termed a riew, al¬ 
though not a prosjicrf. / 'lew is confined 
to no jiartieular objects : prasperf mo'-tly 
respects rural objects; an<l J.\XJ)- 
SCA 1*K resj'ecis no others. Linnlsctipe, 
hunt ski]), or landshupe, denote any por¬ 
tion ot country which is in a particular 
form : hence the hiudscajic is a species 
of/i/'ov/yr'c/. A pviispert may be wide, and 
comjeeheiid an a^stonlilaoe of object-> 
btxli of iiaturi' and art ; but ii l<(udu->ipp 
Is narrow, and lies within the compass 
oi tlio naked t')e. lienee it is also that 
landscifpc niav be taken for the draw- 
mo; of a hindscdpe, and coPse(|ueiitly 
tor a sjiecies of rific : the taking ot new? 
or fandsnijtc^ is the lust exercise of the 
learner in drawin<i. 

Tliu*. w.i> t'K>, plats- 

\ l.appy I'lial •a-at »•! VmIJ ii*. nrii’v Mn.niK 

N<m sl\u*, ,111(1 M-a- tlioji /iron/ifiy only Im>iiu<1 

Hi!Vorv 

S(» lovfly ‘.(sMii'd 

Dial I tiihi'ijit, iind ol jiiiii’ lion purLM au 

Meets Ills ai-pioaeli. Mil ion 

VIOM.NT, riMilot’s, tiOlSTKltOl’S, 

V1:111: M K NT, IMPKTUOUS. 

VIOLENT signifies luivini? force (r. 
Fot'ce). FURIOUS siomfies havin*]^ 
^iinj (/’. Anii;er). J501STKR0US in 
all probability comes from bestir, si^ni- 
f> in** rea<l\ to bestir or come into motion. 
Vehement, m Lutm ndiemeos', 
compounded of veho and mens, siirmfies 
i'urricd away hv the niiml or the force 

of passion Impetuous signifies 

liaving an impetus. 

Violent is here the most opneral term, 
including the idea of force or violence, 
which is common to them all, it is as 
general in its application as in its mean¬ 
ing. When violent and furimtM are 
applied to the same objects, the latter 
e.\presses a higher degree of the former ; 


a furious ivhirlwind is violent beyond 
measure. Violent and boisterous are 
likewise applied to the same objects; 
but the boisterous refers only to the 
violence of the motion or noise; hence 
we say that a wind is violent, inasmuch 
as it acts with great force upon all 
bodies; it is boisterous, inasmuch as it 
causes the great motion of bodies : im- 
jtetnous, like boisterous, is also apjilied 
to bodies moving with great violence. 

I’roliii'iU tlu* bifuiilh nf It (till* ji.iss;if{f* bclnetMi 
11.1 .Hill C'liury b(lis) is iin reasfd by llu- 

luiilrnt vapt tnosjti/ ol tlie curn-nt. ilit^ donk 

Till* furidus p.ird, 

(aiw d and '•ubdu’d, flies I'roiii the lace of man. 

SOMKKVII.I E. 

Yf t(4i, ye unids! tb.it now bef»jri to blow 
Wnli boi^fi rijus sweep, 1 r.ii»e my voice to you. 

Thomson. 

The et-iio.il wateis round impetuous lusliM. 

Thomson. 

These terms are all applied to persons, 
or what Is personal, with a similar dis¬ 
tinction: a man violent u\ his opinions, 
violent in lus measures, nolent in his 
resentments ; he X'?, furious in his anger, 
or has a Jurious teni])cr; he is vehement 
in his aliections or passions, vehement in 
love, vehement in zeal, vehement in pur¬ 
suing an objeid, vehement in cxpre.ssion; 
violence transfers itself to some e.xternal 
object on wbieii it acts with force: but 
vehemence resjU'Cts that species of vio¬ 
lence which IS confined to the person 
himself: we may dread violence., because 
It Is alwavs liable to do mischief; we 
ought to suppress our vehemence, be¬ 
cause it is injurious to ourselves: a 
vident partizan renders himself ob¬ 
noxious to others: a man who is vehe¬ 
ment 111 an\ cau^e puts it out of his own 
pow’er to be of use. Impetuositi/ is 
rather the extreme of violence or vehe¬ 
mence: an impetuous attack is an ex¬ 
cessively violent attack; an impetuous 
cliaractcr is an exc'essively vehement 
character. Boisterous is said of the 
manner and the behaviour rather than 
the mind. 

Tins ^'outlem.iii, .iniDii^ u tlKiub.tud utlii-i!,, is ,) 
tfHMl luslanci* ot tlu* t.iU-ol all who aic caiiicil a^ay 
by p,irty s|iirtt of any side; I wis-h all riolnue may 
bUi'ceed us ill. PoPK. 

If there tie any u-e of /'fstieululioii, it musi lie 
.ipplied lo ttie i^'tioiaiil .ind lude, who will b<* more 
jillecteil lu, rtlunm ftcc than deli^diled by propriety. 

Johnson. 

Hut theie a power steps in and tiniits the nrrv}* 
;,Miiee ot pi'sioiis .iiid f’utious elements. 

ItlUiKl. 

Is tlieie a p.i>sion whose niii tlnoHs force 
iMsttiibs the .'iiinitiii bieiist. .ind breaking’ forth 
With sad euiptioiis deals deMtruclioii louinl, 
lint, by the niiizu stiuins of some s«<l‘t uir. 

Is haiiiionued lo piaie'”' t.'ovep^H. 
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VISION. 


WAIT. 


The / In this examination, of which there is printed 
«n cicouunt nut unentertainint', l)eliave(l with the 
hoisterousnes$ of men elated with recent authority. 

JOBKSON. 

VISION, APPARITION, PHANTOM, 
SPKCTRE, GHOST. 

VISION, from the Latin secinj^ 
r seen, sijjnifies either the act of seeing 
or thing seen: APl*ARITION, from 
appear, signifies the thing that appears. 
As the thing seen is only the improper 
signification, the terra is never 

eniployetl but in regard to some agent. 
the T>isioti depends upon the state of the 
visual organ; the vision of a person 
whose sight is defective will frecjueiitly 
he fallacious; he will see some things 
double which are single, long which are 
short, and the like. 

He fhixps his ItMis, if liuply they may sen, 

(Uo^e to tlie iiail where vision ou^lit to be, 

Rut liuilti that, ihuiiKii his tubes assist tlie sight, 
They cannot gi\u it, ui make ilurkiiess light 

CowefB 

In like manner, if the sight be iiii- 
racnlously impressed, his vision w'lll 
enable him to see that which is super¬ 
natural ; hence it is that vision is either 
true or false, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the individual; and a vision 
signifying a thing seen, is taken for a 
supernatural exertion of the vision: 
ajypurition^ on the contrary, refers us 
to the object seen ; this may be true or 
false according to the manner in which 
it presents itself. Joseph was w'arned 
by a vision to fly into Egypt with his 
family; Mary Magdalen was informed 
of the resurrection of our Saviour by an 
afiparition : feverish people often think 
they see visions; timid and credulous 
peo])le sometimes take trees and posts 
ior apparitions. 

I'tsi .ns iind iiispiratuins some expect 

Tlieir course lu re to direct. Cowi.fc.T. 

Full fii'.l he fluw, and dare* not look behind him. 

Till out of lir<*nth he meitakes his ielluws, 

W iio ^ath.’i louTid and wonder at the tab* 

()1 horrid appnn'wn. IIlaih. 

PHANTOM, from the Greek (ftaivut 
to a/)pear, is Uhcd for a false apparition, 
or tlie aj/jieat ance of a thing otherwise 
than what it is ; thus the ignis fatuus, 
vulgarly called Jack o'-Lantern, is a 
phantom. SPECTRE, from speno to 
behold, and GHOST, from geist a spirit, 
arc the appai itions of immaterial sub¬ 
stances. The s]>ertre is taken for any 
hpiritual being that appears ; but ghost 
IS taken only for the spirits of departed 
men who appear to their fellow crea¬ 


tures : a spectre is sometimes made to 
appear on the stage: ghosts exist mostly 
in the imagination of the young and the 
Ignorant. 

The phanttms which hiuint a desert are w.inf, 
*od misery, and danger. John sun 

Rous'd from their sliimliers, 
lu grim array the grisly spnhts rise. Hj.aib 

The loiielx tower 

Is iiIm) slitinird, whoae mourn liil chambeis hold. 

So nighbstruck fancy dreams, the yelling ghost. 

Thomson, 

VOTE, SUEFKAGE, VOICE. 

VOTE, in Latin votum from voveo 
to vow, is very probably from vo.r a 
voice, signifying the voice that is raided 
in supplication toheaveii. SUFFRAGE, 
ill Y,Al\\\sii(fragiuni, is in all probability 
com)>uunded of sub and frango to break 
out or declare for a thing. VOICE is 
here figuratively taken for the tHnce that 
is raised in favour of a tiling. 

The vote is the wish itself, wdielher 
expressed or not; a person has a vote. 
that is, the power of wishing; but the 
suffrage and the ro/cr are the wish th.it 
IS expressed : u person gi\es his suffrage 
or his voice. The vote is the settled 
and fixed w Lh, it is that by winch soci.il 
coneerns in life are determined; the 
suffrage is u vote given only in particular 
cases: the voiee is the declared opinion 
or wish, expressed either by iudi\iduals 
or the public at large. The vote and 
voice are given either for or against a 
person or thing: the suffrage is com¬ 
monly given in favour of u person : in 
all public assemblies the inujorit) ol 
votes decide the question ; members id 
Parliament arc chosen by the suffrages 
of the jieoplc; in tlie execution of a will 
every executor has a voice in all that is 
transacted. 

The (topul.'ir vote 

Iiicliiiei, here to continue. Mii.'ion. 

Uc])utation is c.imnioiily lost, bec.iuse it luwer u.is 
dcscixed; and was rontericd at rn>,t, not b\ iIhj 
Sff^'ntye ol criticism, but bx the foiidiiuss of Irieud 
ship ' Johnson. 

That something’s ours wln-n we from life depart. 

This ail conceive, all led it at the hcait; 

The wist* oi leaiii d aiitiqiiity procl.iim 

This truth ; the public wnce declares the same. 

JfcNX NS 


W. 

TO WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, 
LOOK FOR, EXPECT. 

WAIT, WAIT FOR, AWAIT, in 
German warten, which is an intensixe 
of wdhren to see or look, and EXi^ECT 



WAKEFUI.. 


WANDER. 


t'rora the Latin e.r out of and spectn to 
behold, both sijynify originally the same 
tiling as LOOK FOR, i. e. to look with 
concern for a thing. 

All these terras express the action of 
the miml when directed to future matters 
of personal concern to the agent. fVait, 
wait for^ and await, diU^er less in sense 
than in application, the two lormer being 
11 familiar use, and the latter only in 
the grave style: these words imply the 
looking simply to\iards an object in a 
state of suspense or still reganl: as to 
wait until a person arrives, or wait for 
his arrival; and await the hour of one s 
ueath. that is, to keep the mind in readi¬ 
ness for it. 

lymt till thy nh ill be imruhleil. lli.Aiit. 

Nut lesis resolv’d, Aiitonoi’s v.ili.mt heir 
('oiirroiits U-liill«'s, .iu<l rtu'fii/x the u.ir. 

Wait and wait for refer to matters 
that are reniole and obscure in the pro¬ 
spect, or uncertain in the event; await 
ma\ he applied to that which is consi¬ 
dered to be near at hand and probable 
to happen, and in this sense it is clearly 
allied to took for and expect, the tornier 
of which expresses the acts of the e\e as 
well as the niiiid, the latter, the act of 
the mind only, in contemplating an ob¬ 
ject as ver) probable or e\en certain. 
It is our duty patiently to await the 
severest Inals when they threaten us. 
When ehildren are too imieli indulged 
and caressed, the) are apt to took for a 
repctithiii of caresses at inconvenient 
hoasuiis; It is in \aui to took for or ex¬ 
pect happiness from the conjugal state, 
when it is not founded on a cordial and 
mutual regard. 

'I'lns Mini, 111* snl, (iud crfifrtntKin hvhl 
til-, Innlvs auuiitiuij w lu» iipjK'arcd 

Til cir uppo-o, ur 

Th« jH’nhms atUMiipt. Mimon. 

If jnn/(«!/</hr II frivml in whosi* tpiii|M>r lluTi* ih 
not ti» Ih* liiiiinl (hi* lousl lumpiality, }ini look fot » 

pltiiiHitig phuiiUiiu. Jll.AIU. 

W'f are not lo erpirf fnmi oiir inU’rcoiirM* iviih 
othcib, all that i>utislactiwii Wf tuiully wuh. Di.aiu. 

WAKKFUL, W.VTCHKUL, VKJILANT. 

Wk may be WAKEFUL without 
being WATCHFUL; but we cannot 
be watchful without being wakeful. 
Wakefulness is an affair of the body, 
and (iepends upon the temperament; 
watchfulness is an affair of the will, and 
depends upon the deteriiiiiiatioii: some 
persons are more wakeful than they 
wish to be; few are as watchful us tlicy 
ought to be. VIGILANCE, from the 
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j..atin vif^il, and the Greek ayaWog, 
ayaWiato to be on the alert, expresses a 
high degree of watchfulness: a sentinel 
is watchful who on ordinary occasions 
keeps good watch; but it is necessary 
for him, on extraordinary occasions, to 
be vigilant, in order to detect whatever 
may pass. We are watchful only in 
the proper sense of watching; but we 
may be vigilant in detecting moral as 
well as natural evils. 

Music sluill wuUf her ih.il hiith power to charm 
Pale sickness, and aveit the stints of pain; 

(hill laise or quell our ji.issioiis, and becalm 
In sweet obluiuD the t(K> waktf'ul Heiise. Fkktum. 

lie who renienibers what has f.illeu out, will lx. 
watthful ag.uiist wh.it may hajipen. South. 

Let a mail strielh (>hsei\e the lirst hints and 
whispers <if "ooil ami e\il th.it pass in Ins heart: this 
will L*ep coiiseieiice quick and viyilant. South. 

TO WANDKU, 'lO STROLL, RAMBLE, 
ROVE, ROAM, RANGE. 

WANDER, in German wandern, is 
a fretpientative of wenden to turn, sig- 
iiif) mg to turn frc{|uently. To STROLL 
IS probabl) an intciisne of to roll, that 
is, t > go 111 a planless uiuiiiier. RAM¬ 
BLE, from the Lai in re and ambalo, is 
to walk backward and forward; and 
ROVE Is probably a contraction of 
ra.nhle, ROAM is connected with our 
Word roo/;i space, sigmfuiig to go in a 
wide space, and the Hebrew rum to be 
violently moved backward and forward. 
R.-VNGE, from the noun range a rank, 
row, or extended space, sigiulies lo go 
over a great space. 

The idea of going in an irregular and 
free manner is common to all these 
terms. To wander is to go in no fixed 
path ; to stroll is to wander out of‘ a 
path that we liad taken. To wander 
may be an involuntary action ; a person 
may irander to a great distance, or for 
an indefinite length of time; in this 
manner a person wanders who has lost 
himself m a wood : to stroll is a volun¬ 
tary action, limited at our discretion; 
thus when a jwrson takes a walk, he 
sometimes strolls from one path into 
another as he pleases: to ramble is to 
wander without any object, and coiise- 
quently with more than ordinary irre¬ 
gularity ; m this manner he who seU 
out to take a walk, without knowing or 
thinking w here he shall go, rambles as 
chance directs: to rove is to wander in 
the same planless manner, hut to a 
wider extent; a fugitive who does not 
know his road roves about the country 
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WANT, 


WAVE. 


in quest of some retreat: to roam is to 
wander from the iinpulho of a troubled 
mind ; in this manner a lunatic who has 
broken loose may roam about the coun¬ 
try ; so likewise a person who travels 
about, because he cannot rest in cjuiet 
at home, may also be said to roam in 
quest of peace : to range is the contrary 
of to roam; as the former indicates a 
disordered slate of mind, the latter indi¬ 
cates composure and fixedness; we 
ra?tge within certain limits, as the 
hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains. 

lint far iibout wander Irom 
1)1 Iiim, 'ttlioni his iitiKOitle Uutiiiu* 

hiK (iwu s.id bitMsl to lift the* iiaiiii 
OI MllplUUh VloieUCO. 'I'llOMtiUN. 

I found hy the of my friiuid hIio walked hj 
nif, th.il wi* h.id insensibly strulled into tlte 
s.ieied to the \\ lUuw. Ai»i>iso> 

I thiia raiiibltd fioni ^lOcket to pocke* until tin 
bei'innin;' ol the civil v\ars. Aiuxson 

\Miere Is th.it knowledge uo\i, th<ii n^mil tlu)u<>ht, 

V\ ith just inhict* iiinl timelj eoutisel ti,iii('ht ' 

VV heie now, O jmlf^e ot Isi.iel, does it unit I’liiuK 

Sh«> looks iihroiid, uiid ]iiiiul>h ii(M'>elf (or ihi>ht, 
l.iku an iituMllin^' iniuate lun<>s to loam 
Kioni dull euithi and seek iiei natoe home. 

JfWVNs. 

'i’he stiiif, loo, siiiijled from the herd, wliere long 
lie utnyd the bi.iuehiu^' lULiiaich ot the sli.ides, 
beloie tile tempest dr'^es I lOr.isOK, 

TO WA.NT, lack. 

To he without is the common idea 
expressed b\ these terms ; but to Wx\NT 
if> to be without that which contributes 
to our comfort, or is an object of our de¬ 
sire; to NEKD is to be without that 
which is essential for our existence or our 
purposes; to LACK, which is probably 
a variation from leak, unil a term not in 
frequent u^e, ex[)re.s,ses little more than 
the general idea of bein«^ without, un¬ 
accompanied by any collateral idea. 
From the close connexion which sub¬ 
sists between desiring and want, it is 
usual to consider what we want as arti¬ 
ficial, and w'hat wx* need as natural and 
mdi.spcnsable: wliat one man/eay/ts is 
a superlluity to another ; but that wbicli 
IS needed by unc is in like circumstances 
needed b) all: tender people want a 
fire when others would be glad not to 
have it; ail persons need w'arin clothing 
and a warm house hi the winter. 

'I'o tie rieti is lu liave more lliau is desired, and 
moie than is wanted, Juiinson 

The old lioni sucli iifT.iirs are (inly fieed, 

VViiich vig’rous youlli and slnuigiii uf ijudy neA’d. 

DbNHAM. 

To want and nu^al may extend iiuleli- 


nitely to many or all objects; to lack, or 
be deficient, is properly said of a single 
object: we may want or need every¬ 
thing ; we lack one thing, we lack this 
or that; a rich man may lack under¬ 
standing, virtue, or religion; he who 
wants nothing is a happy man * he who 
nothing, may be hajipy if he wants 
no more than he has; for then he lacks 
that which alone can make him haj)py, 
which is contentment. 

Sec t!i(‘ mind of beastly mun’ 

Th.il hath mi boiiii Uugot the excellence 
t>t his creatuiii, w hen he lile bt>g.iii, 

That now he eluKiseih with vile liilleielKe 

To be a Ijeast end Uuke tulellii;i»iir(‘. .Si'j>.\sf u 


WATKRMAN, ItOATMAN, FLUKY MAN. 

These three terms are employed for 
person.-^ who are engaged with boats; 
hut the term WATERMAN is speci¬ 
fically applied to such who.se l)U‘'iuess it 
IS to let out their boats and iheniselves 
fora given time; the BOATMAN may 
use a boat only o( ea'sionally lor the 
iraiibierot goods : a FERRYM \N uses 
a boat only fi r ihe eoineyance of per- 
.sons or goods iieioss a particular river or 
piece of water. 

JJiibbl 1. til .11) wuiking iipw.iMl fumi llie M-jy 
t'otlwiii <il ihe like, ihe iiiitnwiin tuld us tli.it tin y 
UK. «"liHei\i d .ilw.iys Id Use in llie .same pkiecH, 

AXlIllSCN. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they diaw. 

W horn Inmi ihc slioie tin* suily buaiuitni s.iw 

I 'H\ DF N 

.^o foitli they lowed, ami tli.il /e }i/ninn 
W lit. Ills stille o.iis (hd bitisb llie sea so slioug 
'J li a the ho.tise waleik lioin liis Ingot itiii 

.'^rl■ Nsl- K. 


\\A\i:, lJJI,LO\\ , .Sl’IlOF, liUKAKKlt. 

M’AVE, from the Saxon waegan, 
and German wiegen to w'eigh or rocK, is 
applied to water la an undulating sfate ; 
It is, therefore, the generic term, and 
the rest are specific terms: those leaves 
wliirh swell more than ordinarily are 
termed BILLOWS, which is derived 
iiofii Oulge or bilge, and German balg, 
the paunch or belly : those wares which 
n.sc higher than usual are termed 
SURGES, from the Latin surgo to 
use: those waves which dash against 
the shore, or against vcs.sels, with 
more than ordinary force are termed 
BREAKERS. 

The ware hohitid inipclH the watw beforo, I'opt 

1 huw him beat tin- Inllowx uiidci him. 

And tide upon ihcir huckn. SuAKhi’KAitfe. 

lie IliCB aloft, <ind wiin impcinoua loar 
Ftiisufi' Ihu lo.'imiug tuttjrs to Mic blioru 


iiHvriAH 



WEAK. 


WEAKEN. 


Now on tliu moiiTit.iiii wave on hi^h tlit-y riile. 

Then doniiw.inl |ilunfi;e herteut.li ih’ iii«olvitig tide. 
Till iine w ho HeetiiH ui agony to nlrive. 

The whirling bnakers heave on tshoit* ulne. 

FAI.nONER. 

WA.Y, MANNKR, METHOD, MODE, 
COURSE, MEANS. 

All these words denote the steps 
which are jrursued from the bej’inninj' 
to llie corn|>letion of any work. The 
WAY is both general and indefinite ; it 
IS either IdkiMi bv accident or chosen by 
de.M-n : the MANNER and METHOD 
are s[)eci('s of the way chosen by de- 
sijrii Whoever attempts to do tliat 
which is straiijjre to liim, will at first do 
it 111 an awkward «m//; the //c/‘of 
r-onferriny: a favor is often more than 
the f:i\()r itself; experience!supplies men 
in the end with a bint able method of 
carr)iii^ on their business. 

rtu* Mv/'/r uf Ix'avfii an* dark ami intricate 

Addison. 

My niiiid is taken U|i in a mure melaiieholy man- 
AllEKItVltT 

Men uTf wiUiUgtu tiv all inetlmds ol reounci'nig 
gmlt ainl ((iiiel lunrfsuy 

The method is said of that which re¬ 
quires contrivance; the MODE, of 
tliiit wlneli re<|uires ])ractice and habi¬ 
tual atteniion ; the former beiny: applied 
to matters of art, and the latter to me¬ 
chanical actions : the m.ister has a j;ood 
method of teachinjj; to write ; the scholar 
has a paid or hud mode of holding his 
pen. The COURSE and the MEANS 
are the icatj whieh we pursue in our 
moral eonduet : the aturse is the course 
of measures which are adopted to pro¬ 
duct* a eoiiaiii result; the means col¬ 
lectively for the course winch lead to a 
certain end: ni order to obtain leiial 
redress, we must pursue a certain ctuirse. 
in law ; law is one means of i;aiiiin|; re¬ 
dress, hut wo do wiseU, if we can, to 
adopt the safer and pleasanter means of 
persuasion and coed remonstrance. 

of hiii’t'cli, wliu’li o»f tln-ir pivxaloiicv to 
imnliMli lolly, liicanay witii llu'it iiucutors 

JilUN’SOM. 

All ^ollr fcojihisliMs cannot \ivo<lncu anything lict- 
Ici .ul.i^itcd to ini‘M'i\<> a i.ition.il and nniiily ln>e(loin 
than tlu> Ciiurse tli.it wc li.ou piiisiu'il. Hohkk. 

Tlie moat wmidcrrnl ari* hrmight about in 

many instances by means tliu most ubsviul ami ruli- 
enlous. UuHKK. 


WE\K, EKElil.E, INEIRM. 

WEAK, in Saxon trace, Dutch irach, 
(lermaii schtruch, is in all probability an 
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intensive of weich soft, which comes 
from weirhen to yield, and this from 
bewpgen to move. FEEBLE, probabl} 
contracted from failable, INFIRM, v. 
Debility, 

The Saxon term weak is here, as ii 
usually is, the familiar and universal 
term \ feeble is suited to a more polished 
style; infirm is only a species of the 
weak: we may be weak in body or mind ; 
but we are commonly feeble and infirm 
only in the body; we may be tveak 
from disease, or weak by nature, it 
etjually conveys the ^ross idea of a 
defect; but the term jeeble and infirm 
are qualified expressions for weakness : 
a child ih feeble from its infancy ; an old 
man is feeble from ai^e ; the latter may 
likewiNC he infirm m consequence of 
sickness. We pity the weak, but their 
weakness often jiues us pain; we assist 
the feeble when they attempt to walk ; 
we support the infirm when they are 
unable to stand. Tiie same distinction 
exists between weak and feeble in the 
moral use of the words : a weak attempt 
to e.\^•u^e a pLTsOii eoiiNcj^ a reproach¬ 
ful meaning ; hut xXwiJeeile ettbrts which 
we make to defeml another may be 
praiseworthy, although 

\on. g.iU.uit ViMiiou' saw 
Tlu* miMTiihle sct tu-,; >ou jiitiiiii: ‘••iw ; 

To iiil.ii't wcnhiu'ss .suuk tiu* w>inioi’» arm. 

'I’HOMSO.V. 

r'oiiimanil th’ ii'.Msl.iiu'c of a fiuMul, 

llnl .uc tho mucouis 1 f.in Dkydfit 

.\t m> and imd.'i my nifirmttu s, I can ha^e 
no reln-l but iho-'C with wIikIi religion tiunibhos nn* 
A I IhKUVKV 

TO Wl'.AKEN, ENKEEIII.E, DEIJILI- 

TATE. ENERVATE, INVALIDATE. 

To WE.AKEX is to make weak (r. 
ffeak), and as before, the generic 
term : to EN FEEBLE is to make feeble 
(r. IVeak)’. to DEBILITATE is to 
cAW'^G debility {v. Debilitif'. toKNER- 

ATE is to unnerve ; and to INVALI¬ 
DATE is to make not Milid or strong; 
all of which are hut weakening 

applicable to ditferent objects. To 
weaken may be eitlier a temporary or 
permanent act when applied to persons ; 
enfeeble is permanent either as to the 
hotly or the mind : we may be weakened 
suddenly b> se\cre pain; we are en¬ 
feebled in a gradual manner, either by 
the slow ellects of disease or age. To 
weaken is cither a particular or a 
complete act: to enfeeble, to debilitate, 
and enervate, luo properly partial acts: 
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what enfeebles deprives of vital or 
essential power; what debilitates may 
lessen power in one particular, though 
not in another; the severe exercise of 
any power, such as the memory or the 
attention, will tend to debilitate that 
faculty ; what acts particularly 

on the iiciNous system ; it relaxes the 
frame, and unlits the person for action 
either of body or mind. To weaken is 
said of things as well as persons; to in- 
vaHdate is said of things only: we 
weaken the force of an argument by an 
injudicious application; we invalidate 
the claim of another by proving its in¬ 
formality in law. 

No articU* of faitli cun bo true which u'eahens the 
practical part uficli^'Uiu Addisok. 

So niiu'h hath licll debas’d, and paiu 
Enfeebled me, to what 1 was in heav’n. Milton. 
Sometimea tlie body in full strength we find, 

Whilst various aiU debilUatc the luiiul. Jknyn-^ 

Tliose plfaaures which eneivuted the miiul must 
te dearly purchased. Hakvey. 

Do they (the Jacobins) im*an to invalidate that 
great body of our statute law, which pasta'd under 
tliuse whom they treat ns usuipers ? IIuhke. 

WEARISOME, TIRESOME, TEDIOUS. 

WEARISOME (V. To weary) is the 
general and indefinite term; TIRE¬ 
SOME (r. To weary\ and TEDIOUS, 
causing tedium^ a specific form of fm/- 
nsomeness: common things may cause 
weariness; that which acts painfully is 
either tiresome or tedious; but in dif¬ 
ferent degrees the repetition of the 
same sounds will grow tiresome; long 
waiting in anxious suspense is tedious: 
there is more of that which is physical 
in the tiresome, and mental in the 
tedious. 

All weariness piesupposes w’eakiiess, and conse- 
({uently every long, importune. u'cari$ume petition, 
is truly and properly a luice upon him that is pin* 
sued with It. South. 

Far huppiei were the mo most peasant's lot. 

Than to lx* plac’d on high, iti aiixio'is pride, 

Thu purple diudge and slave oi tiresome siute. 

West. 

Happy the mortal man who now, at hist, 

Has through this doleful v.de of mib’ry past. 

Who fo Ills destin'd stage has (arried on 

The tedwus loud, and laid his burden down. Faioiu 


TO WEARY, TIRE, JADE, HARASS. 

To WEARY is a fiequentative of 
wear, that is, to wear out the strength. 
To TIRE, from the French tirer and 
the Latin traho to draw, signifies to 
draw out the strength. To JADE is 
the same as to goad. HARASS, v. 
Distress, 


Long exertion wearies; a little ex¬ 
ertion will tire a child or a weak man ; 
forced oxertionsyofi^t?; painful exertions, 
or exertions coupled with painful cir¬ 
cumstances, harass: the horse is jaded 
who is forced on beyond his strength; 
the soldier is harassed who in his 
march is pressed on by a pursuing 
enemy. We are wearied with thinking 
when it gives us pain to think any 
longer; we are tired of our eniplo) incut 
when it ceases to give us pleasure ; wo 
are jaded by incessant attention to 
business; we are harassed by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress. 

All pleasures that ufl'cet the budy must iifcdy 
weary. SuU'iii. 

Every morsel to a siitistled huuger is oulv a new 
labour to a tired ciigestiuii. South. 

I lecall the time (aiiil am glad it is over; when 
alMuit thi.s hour (six iii the nioriiing) I used to l>a 
going to bed surfeited with ple,isuie, oi jaded with 
business. Uui.inohrokil. 

Ibiiikrupt nobility, a fuctioius, giddy, and 
Divided senate, a hnuts<<'ti coniuiouality, 

Is all the Blrenglh of V enice. Otvtav. 


WEIGHT, HEAVINESS, GKWITY. 

WEIGHT, from to irei^h, is that 
which a thing weighs. IJKAVINESS, 
from henry and heave, signifies the ab¬ 
stract quality of tl»e heavy, or dillicult 
to lieutc. GRAVITY, Irom the J..auii 
gravis, likewise denotes the same ab- 
stract*quality. 

Height is indelinile; whatever may 
be weighed, bus a weight, whether 
large or small: heaviness and gravity 
are the projierU of bodies having a great 
weight. Weight i.s only opposed to 
that which has or is supposed to lia\c 
no weight, that is, what is incor})oreal 
or immaterial; for we may speak of the 
weight of the lightest conceivable bodies, 
as the weight of a feather: heaviness is 
opposed to lightness; the heaviness o 
lead is opposed to the lightness of a 
feather. Weight lies ah.solutely in the 
thing; heaviness is relatively considered 
with respect to the person : we estimate 
the weight of things according to a 
certain measure: we estimate the/«*«- 
viness of things b) our ftelings. Gra¬ 
vity is that species of weight which is 
scientifically considered as inherent in 
certain bodies: the term is tlierefuru 
properly scientilic. 

Universally a luxly plunged in water hisea aa 
mucb of Its weiyht as is equal to the weight of u 
budy of water ot its own bulk. (ioi.usMiTK 

The objeel is eoiiuMtiiug the licaviutst of Mevera 
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bodies, ui the ]>r()]U)rti(>u that is required betwixt 
any miijlit iilitl llio power which may raise it 

Wjl.XINg. 

or all luidies considered within the cunfliies of a 
fluid them IS u two-luld gravity, true and absolute. 

QlTlNCV. 

WEldHT, IJUKDICN, LOAD. 

WEIGHT, V. Weight. BURDEN, 
Irom hear, signifies the thinjr borne. 
LOAD, in German laden. Low German 
and Dutch laeijen, is connected with 
our word lay, laid, si^^nifying to lay on 
or in any thin j'. 

Tiie term weight is here considered in 
common with the other terms, in the 
sense of a positive weight; by which it 
is allied to the word burden : the weight 
IS said either of persons or things; the 
burden more commonly respects per¬ 
sons; the load \\M\) be said of either: a 
person may sink under the lenght that 
rests upon him ; a platform may break 
(low n from the weight upon it; a jicrson 
sinks under his burden or load; a cart 
breaks down from X\\ii Ivad. T\\e weight 
is al)stia<‘tediy taken for what has 
weiiHit, without relereiice to the cause 
of its being there; burden and loud 
have respect to the jierson or thing by 
which they are ])roduced: accident pro¬ 
duces the weiiihf; a person takes a 
burden upon hiiiisclf, or ha.s it imposed 
upon him ; the hiad is <ilways hud on: 
It Is not proper to carry any weight that 
e\(*ee<ls oiir stlength; those who hear 
the burden expect to leap the fruit of 
their labor : ho who earnes loads must 
he contented to take such as are given 
him. 

Oil thf tops of till' iii^'lu'st iiioiiutuiuH, wliort* the 
.III I-. Ml pHio .'ind roliiieii, .iiiU nli«-io llieie t» imt 
ti .It uuuifiiso u'ttghf of sjioM ^^lpllur^ ; lessui^ upon 
the Imn 1>, the iiiiiid <ictn with gie.iter tm’doiii 

ItllYPONE. 

Camels h.i' V tluMi provendur 
Oiih for lieuruiy huxlins, and iniie blows 
l‘\n siiikiiii,' under them Sosci- kvii.i,f. 

Ills burns are utor'd, 

.And t;umniD^ gtadles bend boneiiih llieir load 

SoMi-iivi(.i.i;. 

In the moral application these terms 
mark the pain which is produced by a 
pressure ; but the weight and load 
ather describe the positi\e severity of 
the pressure; the burden rt*speets the 
.emjier and inclinations of the .sulicrcr; 
the load is in this c.ise a very great 
weight: a minister of state has a weight 
on ins mind at all I lines, from the heavy 
resjionsibility which attaclu's to his 
statum, one who labors under strong 
apprehensions or dread of an evil has a 


load on his mind; any sort of employ¬ 
ment is a burden to one who wishes to 
be idle; and time unemployed is a 
burden to him who wishes to be alway s 
in action. 

With MV hat opi>n‘Rsi\e uieiV^if will sickness, dis,‘l)^ 
pointineut. or old a^'e, full upon the gpiriU ot tlia 
iiiiiu who 18 a btian;'i‘r to Ciod { bi..\iR 

I iiiidoistutid not th.it a {grateful mind 
By owiuf'owes iMt, hut still pavn at once; 

Indebteil and dUchart; d; what burden then? 

M IhTON 

IIoMv a man can have a quiet and cheerful niiiid 
iindei a hu,dfn and/oad ol guilt I know licit, iiuless 
he be veij iguoiaut Kay 

WKLL-lil ING, WELFARE, PROSPE- 
KITV, HAPPINESS. 

WELL-BEING may be said of one 
or many, but more of a body ; the well¬ 
being of society depends upon a due 
subordination of the ditferent ranks of 
winch It IS composed. WEI.FA RE, or 
fanng icell, from the German fahren 
to go, re^pects the good condition of ar 
individual: a parent is naturally anxious 
for the welfare of his cliild. Well-being 
and welfare consist of .such things as 
more immediately affect our existence : 
PROSPERITY, which comprehends 
both well-being and wrl/are, includes 
likewise all that can add to the en¬ 
joyments of man. l‘he prosperity 
of a stale, or of an indiMdual, there¬ 
fore, consists in the increu'^e of w’calth, 
power, honors, and the like; as out¬ 
ward eireuiustaiiees more or less af¬ 
fect the HAPPINESS of man : hap¬ 
piness is, therefore, oltoii siibsututed 
for prosperity; hut it mu-.t never be 
forgotten that happiness properly lies 
only 111 the mind, ami that coiisequeiiny 
jtrosjienty may exist without hupjuness ; 
but hapjuness, at least as far as re-pects 
a body of men, cauni.t exist without 
some portion pros}tenty. 

Hail* lifo thinkers been autluirs. ufanM inventions 
ih.il conduce to ihc will-btsviQ ol inaukind ’ 

Beukei.et. 

F'T his ow n s.iki' no diitx he c.in .isk. 

The cuinnion welfare is our oiilj tahk. .Iknyns, 

Keligain ufllirds to gmid ini*u peculiar secuntj in 
Uie eujON m»‘ul ot Iheir prcqn nty lb. air. 

The author is here oiiK showing the proNiiientia 
issue of the passions, ,uid how b\ (»oil s gr..cious 
disposiuoii the\ are liiriied away Irom their iiatunu 
bi.ib to promote the /iaj>ptneti of mankind. 

WAHutraTON 

WHOLE, ENTIRE, COMPLETE. 
TOTAL, INTEGRAL. 

WHOLFl excludes subtraction ; EN¬ 
TIRE (excludes division; COMPLETE 
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excludes deficiency: a whole oranjre has 
had noihinjy taken from it; an entire 
oranjre is not yet cut; and a complete 
oranire is j^rown to its full size; it is 
possible, therefore, for a ihinj' to be 
whole and not ejitire: and to be both, 
and yet not complete: an oranpfe cut 
into parts is while all the parts 

remain totjether, but it is not entire; it 
may be whole as dislin^uished from a 
part, entire ns far as it has no wound 
or incision in it; but it iiia} not be a 
complete orange if it is defective in its 
{growth. Whole is applied to exery 
tliinj^ of winch there may be a jiart 
actual!} or in ima«;iiiation ; as the whole 
line, the whole day, the whole world: 
entire is ajiplied only to such thiii'is as 
may be daiiiascd or injured, or is already 
daniaf^ed to its lullest evteiit; as an #?//- 
rtre building, or entire ruin: c mplete 
is applietl to that which does nut reijuire 
ail} tbin;^ further to be done to it; as a 
complete house, a complete circle, and 
the like. 

'rii«'isl.iiiil pioiincfs coin only sutTicicnt t<» 
Buppuit il^ Miii.tlnlaiits lot h\ti muiitlis oi litilc 
•nuit*. Hhviwnk. 

And (dt, \\IuMi unohsenM, 

Steal from llic bain a suaw . nil soft ard waim, 
Clean and (uinpUtc, then lialiii.itmn ^lowi. 

Thomson. 

Tins (modid) In tJio moicicrn.nk.ible, as itis/-w///c 
iu Ihuse [laits ulietc the sl.itne is nuiinx d .Xdimson. 

TOTAL, from (otus the whole, has 
the same sij^nilicution, but onh a Inniled 
application; as a total amount, or a 
total darkness, us distiiij^uished liom 
a partial amount, or a jiartial deforce of 
darkness. 

Tlif) set and lise, 

Lea<it d iikncas sliuiiiil b^ iii;;lil iivaiii 
I’osscssion Mimon’. 

So also in application to moral objects. 

Nofhmi; under a total tli(«rou;,di cliari|'c in ihc 
concert will snllicc. .*'oujii. 

INTEGRAL, from iiitef^^er entire, 
has the same .signification, but is applied 
now to parts or numbers not broken. 

Nothing passes in the aceoniits of Gml foi re|M‘iit> 
aiice but u idiaii^e ol life; cimniui; to liu evil, and 
doing I'ood, are tlic tno guMl tnlmjral pints vl tliiN 
duty. .SuV'iH. 

WICKKD, INIQUITOU.S, M l AUIOUS. 

WICKED (v. Bad) is here the (ge¬ 
neric term; INIQUITOUS, from ?///- 
quus unjust, sii^nifies that species of 
wickedness whicli consists in violutuif; 
the law of ri^ht betwixt iiuin and man ; 
NEFARIOUS, from the Latin nefas 


w'icked or abominable, is that species oi 
wickedness which consists in vudatin^ 
the most sacred oblij^ations. The term 
wicked, beirif^ indefinite, is commonly 
applied in a milder sense than iniqui¬ 
tous; and iniquitous than nefarious. 
it is wicked to deprive another of his 
property unlawfully, under any circiim- 
slances; hut it is iniquitous if it be done 
by fraud and circumvention: and ne¬ 
farious if It nnolves any breach of trust: 
any uiulue iiillucnce over another, in the 
luakino of hl^ will, to the detriment of 
the rightful heir, is iniquitous; any 
underhand dealiii*:^ of a servant to de¬ 
fraud his master is nefarious. 

In the coiiiipicd I'liiii'iitN of this woild, 

Oirence’s gild**d li.nid m.i\ shuxc bj justice; 

Anil oil 'tis seen, the utrhed piiAe itsfll' 

Jtnysout the hiu. .*Si!AKsPv ARK 

LncMilbis lonnd Ih.-il the ]no\itiee ol I’l.iitim had 
f.illeii nnih-i gii-.il disordeis :iiid o|>|piessi(iiis irom 
the mtijuity oi nsuieih luiil piibln-.iiis I’hiukaux. 

That nnh.illowed vilhony nifarinudy iitteinpled 
upon om agt iit Mu ‘ion, 


TO WII.L, ISII. 

Thk will is that faculty of tlie soul 
which is the most prompt and decisive ; 
Jt iinniediatel) impels to action: the 
WISH Is but 51 ^1 iitle moiioii of the 
soul tow’urds a tbiiikt:. VVe ciin iciU no¬ 
thing but whatw’ecan etfect; we may 
for many tlnnsxs which lie abo\e 
our reach. The witl must be under the 
entire eontrol of reason, or it will lead 
a person into evtiry mischief: wishes 
ouulit to be under the direction of reason : 
or oiherwi'sc they may greatly disturb 
our bapn:ness. 

A gjoil iiiclinalion is hnl the (list rude ilriuighl ol 
\ii.ii. , hill the tinislmig stiokes uie tiuni Uie wo//. 

Sou-l If. 

The u'lsnmp of a thing ih not ino]»eil) the mV 
iihf of It; It imiKals no nune than .in idle, nnope 
i.ili\e, complacency in, unit dcsiic ol, the object. 

Sum II 


^VlLLl^C;LY, VOT.nM’AKILY, SPON- 
TAM'.OU.SLY. 

To do a thing WILLINGLY is totlo 
it with a good will : to do a thing VO¬ 
LUNTARILY IS to do it of one’s own 
accord: the funner respects one's irill- 
ingness to comply witli the wishes of 
another; we do what is asked of us ; it 
is a mark of good-nature : the latter re¬ 
spects our freedom from foreign influ¬ 
ence; we do that which we like to do ; 
it IS a nnirk of our sincerity. It is plea 
sanl to see a child do his task wtllini^ly , 
it is pleasant to see a man voluntanlq 
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enjja^o in any service of public uoori. 
SPONTANEOUSLY is but a morlc of 
the rnluniarj/, applied, however, more 
commonly to inanimate objects than to 
the will of jiersons: tlie ground pro¬ 
duces spontufirausfh/, when it produces 
without culture; and words How spnn 
taneously^ which reiiuire no effoit on 
the part of the speaker to produce them. 
If, ho\ve\er, applied to the will, it be¬ 
speaks in a stronger degree the totally 
unbiassed slati* of tlie ageiiPs mind : the 
sponfaneons elfusions of th<! heart are 
more than tlie voluuturij services ol' 
benevolence. The wifUu^ is opposed to 
the unwillniir^ the voluntary to the nie- 
clianical ovinvoluntarysymitanrons 
to the reluctant or the artificial. 

FoimI not .if an;'«‘ls, \» t uoct'jitcd so. 

Ah f/mt irioK* triihmih/ limn ooiildst nc*t soern. 

At 11 h I'-asls t' lmvi> Iml Mimii.m 

Tlion;;lils ijiu« onh onniuial wlu*u tlu-v aio liisi 
choseji, .‘iiid thru voluntdiih/ co»lim«*d Joiinsok 

Of ttu'sf iioiu* iinconlroird amt l.iwlo s io\«*, 

liul lo vinn‘ dfatui’d »'ud gjioutanenui mo\c JtNYVs 

WISDOM, I’lM'Di ^(•^ . 

WISDOM, from u'i/isrn to knon, is 
the genei al term ; it t'lnbrace'i the whole 
of practical knowledge: PRUDENCE 
(v. Pruilrnt) is a hruneli of wis toni. 
IVisdom (lirecls all matters present or 
to eome. Pruilrnre, wliieh nets by fore¬ 
sight, dircets what is to eomt‘. Rules 
of coiiduet are framed by irisdom, ami 
it is the part of prndvnrv to apply these 
rules to the business of life. 

Two tiling's sjif.iU nm( h flu- rrrfdow of .i n.ilioii: 
4;o<jd laws, ,iiid a jirudi nt lii,uia;^onu-iit ot tlmni 

s 1 n.i tr. 

WIT, HUM on, SATIHK lHO>Y, 
HlHil.l SgUl,. 

WIT, like wisdiuii, according to its 
original, from wifisrn to know, sigiiities 
knowledge, but it lias so extendeil its 
meaning us to signil’v that faculty of the 
miml by which knowledge or truth is 
perceived, and in a more limited sense 
the faculty of discovering the agree¬ 
ments or disagreements of different 
ideas. H it, in this latter sense, is pro¬ 
perly a spontaneous faculty, and is as it 
were a natural gift: laboured or foiced 
wit is no wit. Retlection and experience 
supply us with wisdom; study and labour 
supply us witli learning; hut wit seizes 
with an eagle eye that which escapes me 
notice of the deep thinker, and elicits 


truths which are in vain sought for with 
any .severe effort. 

/nt lii-s most in th** iissfinbhiyt* of id**as, iind 
lho-,f toyelher with quickness and vaiicty. 

Addiwin 

In a true piece of wU all ihin^^ti must he. 

Yet nil things there ngiee Uowlkv, 

HUMOR is a species of wit which 
Hows out of the humor of a person. 
fVtt. as distinguished from humor, may 
consist of a single brilliant thought: but 
humor runs in a vein. it is not a striking, 
but an eijuable and pleasing, How of 
int. Of this description of wit Mr. 
Addi.son h ts given ns the mo»t admir¬ 
able Specimens in his writings, who 
knew best how to explain what wit and 
humor was, and to illustrate it by his 
praelice. 

For Sint* l)j uit i-, cli.cflv nie-wit 
Ajipljiut; "‘dl wh.ilwi* luicnt; 

Wh.it ImuiiiH' is iiol, ail tin* liil)c 
(>t lof'tc-uiMiitn'is can dcsciilio; 
ll«ni* n.itii.c oulj .K'ts her p.til, 

I nhelpM l)> pi.icln-e, lionks, oi .irt Swirr 

There Is .1 kind of natuie, a ceiMin leuniaiilj <il 
thon<;ht, will! )i inusi disio\er ih- w liter (ot humou}' 
to bo .1 mail ot stMise at the s.iine t.nie lli.it lie .ip 
pe.iis .illo;'elhei }.'iien iiji In e.nuiee AonisoN 

Humor nVi\\ like*\Jso displav itstdf in 
actions as well as words, whereby il is 
more strikingly distinguished from wit, 
which displavs Ksell only in the happy 
expression of iiappv thoughts. 

I e.imiot h’ Ij) remaikin.; th.it siekuess w hieli otteii 
deslio\»ho h teif .md w i-doni, vet seldom has power 
lo reinoM* ili.ii lalenl which we i.ill hmu mr Mr. 
\V ciieile\ siiowed In- in his liist coieplinient pud 
to hi- youlii' Mile, when he nj.idc iier pioinise, on Ins 
dyiii;.' bed, th.il she wouUl nul many an old man 
.i,i..in lhii’> 

SATIRE, from .satyr, probably from 
sat and u\( aboundnig in anger, and 
IRONY, from the Greek ftpunocr simu¬ 
lation and dissimnlalion, are personal 
and censorious sorts of w/t: the first ol 
wliieb opeiilv p(»Hits at the object, and 
the second in a euveiT manner takes its 
aim. 

The ordinary siihjeots of sn'ire are sneti .is cmmIc 
the fjieatoil iiidi^'aatiuii lu the hesi tempeis. 

Anpisoji 

In Hiitiiips of humour, figures aru somelimes used 
ofso delicate u iiatiue, tli.it it sh.iU often hapjwn 
that Some people will see lhui;»s in a direct contiarj 
sense lo what the author and the m.ijonly of the 
reaiteis understand them : to such tlie inosi innocent 
ironi/may appear irreh;'iou. Uamhkiuok. 

BURLESQUE is rather a species of 
humor than direct wit, which consists 
in an assemblage of ideas extravagantly 
discordant. The satire and irony are 
ihe most ill-natured kinds of tnt; but’ 
lesque. stands in the lowest rank. 

One kind of bmlesque repn*seiits mean fJcrHom, in 
tlie accoutremeiiU of lieroeii A pmsoai 
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WONDER, ADMIRE, SURPRIZE, 
ASTONISH, AMAZE. 

WONDER, in German wundertu 
&c. is in all probability a variation of 
rxinder; because wonder throws the 
mind off its bias. ADMIRE, from the 
Latin miror, and the Hebrew marah to 
look at, sif^nifies looking? at attentively. 
SURPRIZE, compounded of ear and 
prizBy or the Latin prehendo^ si|inifies 
to take on a sudden. ASTONISH, 
from the Latin attorntus^ and tonitru 
thunder, signifies to strike as it were 
with the overpowering noise of thunder. 
AMAZE signifies to be in a maze^ so as 
not to be able to collect one's self. 

That particular feeling which any 
thing unusual produces on our minds 
is expressed by all these terms, but 
under various modifications. Wonder 
is the most indi finite in its signification 
or application, but it is still the least 
vivid sentiment of all: it amounts to 
little more than a pausing of the mind, 
a suspension of the thinking faculty, an 
incapacity to fix on a discernible point 
in an object that rouses our curiosity: 
it is that state which all must experience 
at times, but none so much as those 
who are ignorant: they wonder at e\ cry 
thing because they know tioihing. Ad¬ 
miration is wonder mixed with esteem 
jr veneration: the admirer suspends 
his thoughts, not from the vacancy but 
the fulness of his mind: ho is ri\eted 
to an object which for a time absorbs 
his faculties : nothing but what is great 
and good excites admiration^ and none 
but cultivated minds are susceptible of 
it: an ignorant person cannot admire^ 
because he cannot appreciate the value 
of any thing. Surprize and astonish¬ 
ment both arise from that which happens 
unexpectedly; they are species of wonder 
difl’ering in degree, and produced only 
by the events of life: the surprize^ as 
its derivation implie.s, takes us unaw ares; 
we are surprized if that does not happen 
which we calculate upon, as the absence 
of a friend whom we looked for; or we 
are surprized if that happens which we 
did not calculate upon; thus we are 
surftrized to see a friend returned whom 
we supposed was on his journey : asto¬ 
nishment may be awakened by similar 
events which are more unexpected and 
more unaccountable : thus we are asto¬ 
nished to find a friend at our house 
whom we had every reason to suppose 
was many hundred miles off; or we are 


astonished to hear that a person has gof 
safely through a road which we conceived 
to be absolutely impassable. 

The reader of the ‘ Seasons ’ wonders that ho 
never saw beibie what Thomson shuns lum. 

Johnson. 

With eyes insatiate and tuniuUiiotis joy, 
llehuldsthe jiiesenU, and admires the hoy. 

nilYOJN. 

.So little do we accustom oiirsehes to consider the 
effects of time, that t]iiii<;s iieeesH.iiy and ci-itaiii 
often surprize us like utiexpccU'd contiugeneies 

•loilNSON. 

1 huveoaen Is'eii astonished, eoiiMdeiio;; tliat tlie 
mutual lutercoiir'-ehelwei ti t1ietuoeoiititiif>.(Kruii(’e 
and Kn^land) has lately heeii veij jtreal, hi titiil 
how little you seem to know of us. IU'hkk. 

Surprize may for a moment startle; 
astonishment may stupefy anti cause an 
entire susiieiiMon of the faculties; but 
has also a mixture of per¬ 
turbation. We may he surprized and 
at things in which we hate 
no particular interest: w'e are mostly 
amazed at that which immediately con¬ 
cerns U8. 

Amazement seizes all, the ircn'ral ery 

I’roclaims LaoctKiii justlv dinim'd to die Dkyoi- n. 

WONDER, MIHACI.E, MARVEL, 
rRODKit, MONSTER. 

WONDER is that wbicb cuu>es 
wonder (v. Wonder). MIRACLE, in 
Latin miraculum, and nitror to wonder, 
comes from the Hebrew me rah seen, 
sigmf\ing that which strikes the sense. 
MARY El., is a \ariation of miracle, 
PRODIGY, in Latin prodiffintn, from 
prodigo, or procul and ago to launcli 
forth, signifies the thing launching forth. 
MONSTER, in lAiXvwnionstrum, comes 
from nioneo to advise or gise notice; 
because amotig the Romans any unac¬ 
countable appearance was considered as 
an indication of some future event. 

Wonders are natural: miracles are 
supernatural. The whole creation is 
full of wonders; the Bible contains an 
account of the miracles which happened 
in those days. Woruhrs are real; mar¬ 
vels are often fictitious; prodigies are 
extravagant and imaginary. Natural 
history is full of wonders; travels 
abound in marvels or in marvellous 
stories, which are the inventions cither 
of the artful or the ignorant and credu¬ 
lous: ancient history contains number¬ 
less accounts of prodigies. Wo?ulers 
are agreeable to the laws of nature; they 
are wonderf ul only as respects ourselves: 
monsters are violations of the law s of 
nature. The production of a tree from 
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a grain of seed is a wonder; but the 
pruduotion of a calf with two heads is a 
monster. 

HU ^ Udom 8ucli as utice it did appear, 

'I'hteu kiagdoips’ wonder, uad three kingdoms' ff.ii. 

Dknham. 

Miii-dur, tliough it have no tongue, will speak 
With nioiit mirac'loua organ. Shakspeare. 

I!l omens mtiy the guilty tremble at, 

M.Ik** every accident a prodigy, 

4nd moHstera frame where nature never err’d. Lee 


WOIID, TKUM, EXPRKSSION. 

WORD is here the generic term ; 
iht* Dlher two are spcciftc. Every TERM 
and EXPRESSION is a word; but 
every word is not denominated a term 
or expression. Language consists of 
words; they are the connected sounds 
which serve for the communication of 
thought. Term, from terminus a bound¬ 
ary, signifies any word that has a specific 
or limited meaning; expression {v. To 
express) signifie* any word which con* 
vc>s a forcible meaning. Usage deter¬ 
mines words; science fi.xes terms; 
sentiment provides expressions. The 
purity of a style depends on the choice 
of words; the precision of a writer 
depends upon the choice of his terms; 
the force of a writer depends upon the 
a])titude of liis expressions. The gram¬ 
marian treats on the nature of words; 
the philosopher weighs the value of 
scientific terms; the rhetorician esti¬ 
mates the force oi' expressions. 

.\» till words in few KMUts live, 

Thou U» few words all sense dost give. Cowi.fy. 

Till* use of the word minister is brouglit down to 
the literal signification of it, a seiTaut; fur now to 
serve and to minister, servile uud miuUterial, are 
ferms eq'iivaleiit. South. 

maxim, or mural saying, iiaturnlly recei«es this 
form of tlie untilliesis, because it is designed to l>e 
eogiaieu on the memory, wliicli it reeaU'< inoie ea¬ 
sily by the help of such coutrasled cxpriasuina, 

Il>,AIR. 


WORK, LABOR, TOIL, DKODGEIIV, 
T.\.SK. 

WORK, in Saxon wcorc, Greek fpyov, 
Hebrew areg, is the general term, as 
including that which calls for the ex¬ 
ertion of our strength: LABOR (v. To 
labor) differs from it in the degree of 
exertion required; it is liard work • 
TOIL, probably connected with till, 
expresses a still higher degree of painful 
exertion: DRUDGERY iv. Seinyaiit) 
imjilies a mean and degrading wo7'k. 
Every momber of society raur^t work fo 


his support, if he is not in independent 
circumstances: the poor are obliged to 
labor for their daily subsistence; some 
are compelled to toil incessantly for the 
pittance which they earn: drudgenj 
falls to the lot of iho.'se who are the 
lowest in society. A man wishes to 
complete his work; he is desirous of 
resting from his labor ; he seeks for a 
respite from his toil; he submits to 
drudgery. 

Th«‘ masters encoura<;c it, they think it gives 
them spirits and mukes tlic wor]i go on more ciicer 
fully. Ukydune. 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is led; 

Wh.it then is the reward of virtue? biead. 

That vice may merit: "tis the piiee of fotf. 

The ktiuve deseives it wlieii lie tills the soiL Pope. 

Ill rhildhood the mind and body are botli nimble 
but not stioiig; they c>in skip and fiisk about with 
woudutful ugility, but hard laUmr spoils them liotii. 

COWPEK. 

With the* unwearied applicalinn of a plodding 
French painter, who draws a shrimp with the most 
minute exactness, hu had all the genius ol one of tlio 
lii»t masters. Never I lM*heve weie such talents 
and drudgery united. Cowper. 

TASK, in French tasc/ie, Italian 
tassa, ])robably from the Greek raffaia to 
(H'der, is a work imposed by others, and 
consequently more or less burden&ome. 

Relieves me from my task of scivile toil 
Daily in the commou prison, else eiijoiuud me. 

.Mm.ton. 

Sometimes taken in the good sense 
for that which one iniitoseson one's self. 

No happier task these faded eyes pursue, 

To lead aud weep is all they now cau do. Pope. 


WRITER, rENM.\N, SCRIBE. 

WRITER is an indefinite term; 
every one who writes is called a writer: 
but none are PENMEN but such as 
are expert at their pen. Many who 
profess to teach writing are themselves 
but borry writers: the bust penmen are 
not always the best teachers of writing. 
'I'ne SCRIBE is one who writes for the 
purpose of cop) ing ; he is therefore an 
official wi'iter. 

The copying of books for the use of religious bouses 
or commou sale, w as u business in those days that 
employed many {leople; some writers far exceeilod 
Olliers in that art. Massey. 

Our celebrated/leamnn. Peter Bales, amongst his 
other excellences in w iiling, is said to have improved 
the iiit of cryptography. M assky. 

Theofllee of scribe, a secretary or public writer, 
w us an honorable {lost among the Jews. Massey. 

Writer and/)f?7iwa» have an extended 
application to one who writes hi.s own 
compositions; the former is now used 
3 D 
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for an author or coniposcr, a« the writer 
of a letter, or the writer of a book (». 
Writer) ; the latter for one who pens 
down anything worthy of notice for the 
use of the public. 

My wife liatl scarcely patience to hear me to the 
end, blit railed against the writer with unrestrained 
resentment. OoLosMiTH. 

The descriptions whieli the EvangelUts give, show 
ilmt both our blessed Lord and tlie holy penmen of 
his story were deeply alTected. ATTkRBUltY. 

Scribe may be taken for one who per¬ 
forms as it were the office of writing for 
another. 

My master l>eiag the scrt&c to himself should write 
the letter. Shaksckakb. 


WRITER, AUTHOR. 

WRITER refers us to the act of 
writing; AUTHOR to the act of in¬ 
venting. There are therefore many 
writers^ who are not authors ; but there 
is no author of books who may not be 
termed a writer: compilers and contri¬ 
butors to periodical works are properly 
writers, though not always entitled to 
the name of authors. Poets and histo¬ 
rians are properly termed authors rather 
than writers. 

Many writers ha\e liecn witty, several have lieen 
siihhme, and some few have even possessed both 
these qualities separated. Warbueton. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts and 
Hurds, whiuii the translator has nut. Dbtdek. 


YOUTHFUL. 

Y. 

YOUTHFUL, JUVENILE, PUERILE. 

YOUTHFUL signifies full of youth, 
or in the complete state of youth: JU¬ 
VENILE, from the Latin juvenis, sig¬ 
nifies the same; but PUERILE, from 
puer a boy, signifies literally boyish. 
Hence the two first terms are taken ii 
an indifferent sense; but the latter in a 
bad sense, or at least always in the 
sense of what is suitable to a boy only : 
thus we speak of youthful vigour, 
youthful employments, juvenile per¬ 
formances, years, and the like: 

but puerile objections, puerile conduct, 
and the like. We expect nothing from 
a youth but what is juvenile; we are 
surprised and dissatisfied to see what is 
puerile in a man. 

Chora'bus then, with you>h^l hopes beguil'd, 

Swoln with Biiccess, and of a d.iring mind. 

This new in\euUou fatally design'd. Dbtbbk. 

It would be unreasoniiblu to exi>eet much from tiie 
immaturity of jurenilv years. Jobnson. 

Sometimes juvenile is taken in the 

bad sense when speaking of youth in 
contrast with men, n’i juvenile tricks. 

Raw juvenile writers imagine that, by pouring 
forth figures often, they rentier their compuhilions 
Harm and animated. lii.Am. 

And puerile may be taken in the in¬ 
different sense for what belongs to a boy. 

After the common course of puerUe studies, he 
Has put uD apprentice tu a brewer. JoHKsuir 


TO MENTION, NOTICE. 

MENTION, from mens mind, signi¬ 
fies here to bring to mind. NOTICE 
(y. To mark). These terms are synony¬ 
mous only inasmuch as they imply the 
act of calling things to another iterson’s 
mind. We mentim a thing in direct 
terms; we notice it indirectly or in a 
casual manner ; we mention that which 
may serve as information; we notice 
that which may be merely of a personal 
or incidental nature. One friend mtn- 
tifruR to another what has passed at a 
particular meeting: in the course of con¬ 
versation he notices or calls to the notice 
of his companion the badness of the 


road, the wideness of the street, or tho 
like. 

Tlie great critic I have iiefure mentioned, tliougli 
an lieatlien, has taken notice of the bublime manner 
in which the lawgiver of the Jews liai described the 
creation. Aoumoiv. 

ASSUMPTION, 1‘RESUMPTION, ARRO¬ 
GANCE (vide also p. 86). 

ASSUMPTION, the act of assuming 
(y. To appropriate), PRESUMPTION 
from presume, in Latin pro sumo, from 
proi before, and sumo to take, signifies 
to take beforehand, to take for granted. 
ARROGANCE (o. To ajypropriate). 

Assumption is a person’s taking upon 
himself to act a part which docs not 
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belong to him. Presumption is the taking 
a place which does not belong to him. 
Af^sn7nption has to do with one’s general 
conduct; prcsum'ption relates to mat¬ 
ters of right and precedence. A person 
may be guilty of assumptiaa by giving 
commands when he ought to receive 
them, or by speaking when he ought to 
be silent : he is guilty of presumption 
in taking a seat which is not fit for 
him. AsHumjtthu arises from self-con¬ 
ceit and self-sufficiency, jn'cswnption 
from self-importance. Assumption and 
prvsumption both denote a taking to 
oneself merely, (irro(jmice claiming from 
others. A person is guilty of ussum/dion 
and presuinpti)U for his own gratifica¬ 
tion only, without any direct inten¬ 
tional oflence to others ; but a man 
cannot be be guilty of arro- 

f/uure^ without direct offence to others. 
Tlie arrogant man exacts deference and 
homage from others ; his demands are 
us extravagant as his mode of making 
tliem is offensive. Children are apt to 
be ussumiuff^ low people to be presum~ 
iiKj; persons among the higher orders, 
inflated with pride and bad passions, 
are apt to be arrogant. 

Ari'ttffavt in prosperity, altjoct in a<iv«T',ity, he 
(John) ruMt her con«'iliate<l afTuctiun m tlu* ono, m,r 
excited esteem in the other. Linoaud. 

DELUSION^ ILLUSION (vide alsop. 3SG.) 

Both these words being derived from 
the Latin Indo (v. To dteeivi) are ap¬ 
plied to such matters as act upon tlie 
imagination ; but delude^ by the force 
of the preposition signifies to carry 
away from the right line, to cause to 
deviate into error; whilst iUude^ ivom 
the preposition it, in or upon, sig¬ 
nifies simply to act on the imagination. 
The former is therefore taken in a bad 
sense, but the latter in an indifferent 
sense. A deranged person falls into 
different kinds oidiiusious: fis when he 
fancies himself poor while he is very 
rich, or that every one who comes in 
his way is looking at him, or having 
evil designs against him, and the like ; 
but there may be optical illusious, when 
an object is made to appear brighter or 
larger than it really is. 


Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 
Far worse, her false resemblance only meets. 

Youno. 

Whilst the fond soul, 

AVrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss; 

Still paints the illusive form. Thomson. 


TO COMPEL, IMPEL, CONSTKATN, 
RESTRAIN. 

To COMPEL and IMPEL are both 
derived from the verb pelto^ to drive ; 
the former, b}' the force of the preposi¬ 
tion com, is to drive to any particular 
action or for a given purpose ; hut the 
latter, from the preposition im or ///, 
into, is to force into action generally. 
A pci*son therefore is cornpelh^d by out¬ 
ward circumstances, but he is irnpithfl 
from within : he is compelh-d by anotlnu* 
to go further than he wished, he is 
iuqulled by curio.sity to go further than 
he intended. CONSTRAIN and RE¬ 
STRAIN are both from strinf/o, to bind 
or oblige. The former, by force of the 
am or co/>/, to force in a particular 
manner, or for a particular i>ui’i)ose ; 
the latter by the re, back or again, is to 
keep back from anything. To constrain, 
like to roinjui, is to force to act; to 
restrain to prevent from acting. Con¬ 
strain and compel differ only in the de¬ 
gree of force used, constrain signifying 
a le.ss degree of force than compA. A 
person who is compdlcd has no choice 
whatever left to him ; but when he is 
only constrained, he may do it or not at 
discretion. 

lie was compelled by want to attendance and soli¬ 
citation. JOHNMtN. 

We cannot .ivoid observing the homage which the 
w'orld is tonslraou'd to pu\ to virtue. IIlaih. 

Consfraiuf is put on the actions or 
movements of the body only, nsfraint 
on the mov ements of both body and 
mind: a person who is in a state of 
constraint shows his want of freedom in 
the awkwardness of his movements; 
he W'ho is in a state of restraint may be 
unable to move at all. Constraint arises 
from that which is inherent in the 
person, restraint is imposed upon him. 
(v. CONSTRAINT, p. 233.) 

% 


THE END. 
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\uANDON, to (leteri, page Y 

-, to rti^vjHy I 

-, to give up, 437 

Abandon^, 640 
Abase, 2 
Abash, 3 
Abate, to let sen, 4 

-, to sufmtJf, 728 

AY)atcmeiit, 277 
Abdicate, 1 
Abettor, 4 
Abhor, 6 
Abide, 5 

Ability, capacity, 6 

-6 

— - , Ufjcterity, 7 

Abject, 552 
Abjure, 8 
A Die, 8 
Abolish, 9 
Abominable, 9 
Aliominute, 5 
Abortion, 382 
Above, 10 

Abridge, to curt at/, 10 

-, to i/cprtvt\ 289 

Abridgement, 11 
Abrogate, 9 
Abrupt. 11 
Abscond, 12 
Absent, 12 
Absolve, to acquity 12 

-, to Jhrg VC, 415 

Absolute, tietputu', 13 

--, pottiivr, 625 

Absorb, 14 
Abstain, 14 
Abstemious, 1.5 
Abstinence, 15 
Abstinent, 15 
Abstract, v. 16 

- , II. 16 

Absti action, 16 
Absurd, r)23 
Abundant, 622 
Abuse, V. 17 

--,n. 17 

Abusive, 662 
Abyss, 455 
Academy, 676 
Accede, 54 
Accelerate. 461 
Accent, 724 
Accept, 733 
Acceptable, 17 
Acceptance, 17 
Acceptation, 17 
Access, 81 
\tcc-sion, .')()! 
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Accessary, 4 
Accident, chance^ 18 

- ycontingency, IS 

-, event, 362 

Accidental, 19 
Acclamation, 79 
Accommodate, 404 
Accompaniment, 19 
Accompany, 19 
Accomplice, 4 
Accomplish, to effect, 20 

- ,to fu/ftl, 428 

Accomplished, 21 
Accomplishment, 646 
Accord, 55 
Accordance, 566 
Accordant, 2 i 1 
Accordingly, 740 
Accost, 21 

Account, reckoning, 22 

-, narrative, 22 

-. reason, C73 

-, V. 653 

Accountable, 74 
Accumulate, 466 
Accurate, exact, 23 
—— , correct, 25 
Accusation, 209 
Accuse, to charge, 23 

-, to censure, -4 

Achieve, 20 
Achievement, 277 
Acknowknlge, to own, 24. 
-, to recognize. 

654 

Acquaint, 506 
Acquaintance. 2.5 
Acquainted wiih, 531 
Acquiesce, 54 
Accpiire, to obtain, 26 

-^ fQ attain, 27 

Acquiiement, 27 
Acquisition, 27 
Acrimony, 27 
Act, V. 28 

-, n, 29 

Action, ileetl, 29 

- ,gi’»turr, .'0 

- , agency. 31 

- battle, 121 

Active, tli/igent, 31 

-, brisk, 31 

———, busy, 32 
Actor, agent, 32, 

-, player, 32 

A( tuai, 33 
Actuate, 33 
Acuto, keen, 33 
-, sharp, Css 


Acuteness, 613 
Adage, 114 
Adapt, 404 
Add. 34 
Addict, 35 
Addition, 501 
Adflicss. to accost, 21 
■ ■■' ' ■■, to apply, 35 

-, speech, 35 

-, direction, 308 

-, dexterity, 7 

Adduce, 36 
Adequate, 642 
Adhere, to attach, 36 

-, to stick, 7 19 

Adherence, 37 
Adherent, 411 
Adhesion, 37 
Adjacent, 37 
Adjectue, 357 
Adjoining, 37 
Adjourn, 643 
Adjust, 404 
.Ailniinister, 509 
Administration, 145 
Admire, 768 
Admission, 39 
Admit, to recetx'e. 37 
——— ,/o allow, 38 

-, to grant, 39 

Admittance, access, SI 

-. admission. 35 

AJnionish, 39 
Admonition, 39 
Adoie, to waship, 40 

-, to rrt’crencf, 40 

Adorn, 41 
Adroit. 192 
Adulate, 41 

Advance, to procted, 42 

-, to foru'at d, 3 IS 

-. to adiluce, 36 

-, n. 640 

Advancement, 640 
Ad\antage, 443 

-, projit, 43 

-, benefit, 42 

Adventure, n. 362 
Adventurous, enterprisiinf 
356 

. . .., foolhardy, 412 

Adversary, 351 
Adverse, contrary, 43 

-, inimical, 43 

-, averse, 44 

Adversity, 44 
Advertise, 45 
Advice, counsel, 45 
--- finformahoH, M'S 
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Advise. 39 
AdvDcate, 280 
Aira, 74.J 
A ffable, 43 
Attair, 45 

Affect, to concern, 46 

-, to cttsume, 46 

-, to ■pretend to, 47 

Affected, 47 
Affecting, 574 
Atloction, love, 47 

-, xncHnntion, 99 

Affeclionate, 48 
Affinity, alliance, 61 

-, relatiomhip, 531 

Ailirni, to asseverate^ 48 

-, to assert, 49 

Affix, 49 
Afflict, 50 
Affliction, 50 
Affluence, 668 
Afford, to spare, 51 
- - ■ ■, to produce, 50 

■ - ,to give, 433 

A ffray, 647 
Affront, insult, 51 

-, offence, 691 

AJraiH, 52 

After, 52 

AgOj generation, 430 

-, tune, 743 

Aged, 342 
Agency, 31 
Agent, actor, 32 
——, minister, 369 

- , factor, 381 

Aggravate, to irritate, 52 

-, to heignten, 468 

Aggressor, 53 
Agile, 31 
Agitate, 688 
Agitation, 53 
Agony, distress, 32G 

■ . . ,pain, 604 

Agree, to accord, 55 

- , to accede to, 54 

- , to coincide, 55 

Agreeable, pleasant, 54 

-, conformable, 223 

Agiecment, 56 
Agriculturist, 390 

Aid, V. 469 
Aim, object, 56 

- , tendency, 738 

-, to point, 57 

-, to aspire, 57 

-, to endeavour, 351 

Air, manner, 58 

-, mien, 58 

, appearance, 78 
Alarm, 58 
Alertness, 59 
Alien, 7*22 
Alike, 357 
All, whole, 59 
—, every, 59 
Allay, 59 


Allege, 36 
Allegory, figure, 398 

-,606 

Alleviate, 60 
Alliance, league, 60 

-, affinity, 61 

Allot, to assign, 327 

- - , to appoint, 61 

Allow, to bestow. 61 

-—, to admit, 38 

——, to grant, 39 
— to consent, 228 
Allowance, 62 
Allude, 62 
Allude to, 438 
Allure, to tempt, 63 

-, to attract, 104 

Allurement}), 104 
Ally, 64 
Almanack,158 
Alone, 64 
Also, 64 
Alter, 173 
Altercation, 304 
Alternate, 729 
Always, 65 
Amass, 466 
Amaze, 76S 
Ambassador, 65 
Ambiguous, 65 
Amenable, 74 
Amend, 66 

Amends, restoration, 664 

-, com/len sat ion, 206 

Amiable, 66 
Amicable, 67 
Amorous, 67 
Ample, spacious, 67 

-, plentiful, 622 

Amuse, to divert, 6S 
-, to beguile, 68 

Amusement, 69 
Anathema, 556 
Ancestors, 413 
Ancient, 59 1 
Anciently. 419 
Ancient Times, 419 
Anecdote, 69 
Anecdot<», 70 
Anger, resentment, 70 

- - ■, chiller, 7 1 

-, displeasure, 321 

Angle, 249 
Angry, 71 

Anguish, distress, 326 

-, pain, 604 

Animadversion. 71 
Animadvert, 169 
Animal, 72 

Animate, to inspire, 72 

... - - , to encourage, 3<*7 

Animation, 73, 

Animosity, 353 
Annals. 70 
Annex, 49 
Annotation, 659 
Announce "t 


Annoy, 499 
Annul. 9 
Answer, 74 

Answerable, responsible, 74 

• . , correspondent 

252 

Antagonist, 351 
Antecedent, 75 
Anterior, 75 
Anticipate, 632 
Antipathy, 107 
Antiquated, 594 
Antique, 594 
Anxiety, care, 162 

-, distress, 326 

Any, 704 
Apartments, 547 
Apatliv, 502 
Ai*e, V. 490 
Aperture, 596 
Aphorism, 114 
Apologize, 76 
Ajiophthegni, 114 
Appal. 317 
Appaiel, 77 
Apparent, 77 
Apparition, 760 
Appear, to look, 518 

-, to seem, 6*'() 

Appeal ance, air, 78 

.. . " , s/iuic, 692 

Appease, to calm, 7S 

-, to allay, 59 

Appellation, 576 
Applaud, 62S 
Applause, 79 
Application, 103 
Apply* to addut, .35 
—— to address, .'15 
Appoint, to allot, 61 

*-, to order, 79 

-, to constitute, 232 

Apportion, 327 
Appraise, 80 
Apprrciiiti*, 80 
Apprehend, to fear, 81 

-, to conceive, SO 

Apprize, 506 
A|)|>i i/ed, 111 
Approach, 81 

-,v. 82 

ApproViution, 94 
Appropriate, 611 

--. v. 82 

Approximates 82 
Apt, ready, 652 
404 

Arbiter, 527 
Arbitrary, 13 
Arbitrator, 527 
Architect, 83 
Archive, 654 
Ardemt, 482 
Ardour, 397 
Arduous, 460 
Argue, to dtspuu, 8.3 
-, to prove, 
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Argument, S4 Asylum, 98 

Arise, to rue, 84 At all times, C5 

———, to proceed, 85 At last, 535 

Arms, 86 At length, 535 

Army, 86 Atone for, 99 

Arraign, 23 Atrocious, 468 

Arrange, to data, 18S Attach, to affix, 49 

- ~to diapoie, 322 -, to adhere, 36 

Array, 77 Attachment, 99 

Arrive, 200 Attack, to assail, 100 

Arrogance, presumption,S(i,T70 -, to impugn, 495 

,, —- , haughtiness, 464 — — , n. 100 


Arrogate, 82 
Alt, cunning, 87 

- , business, 155 

Artful, 87 
Aiticle, 87 
Articulate, 755 
Artifice, 88 
Artificial, 87 
Artificer, 89 
Artisan, 89 
Artist, 89 
Ascendency, 505 
Ascend, 84 

Asenhe, to arrogate, 82 

-, to impute, 89 

Ask, to beg, 90 
— —, to claim, 90 

-, to mijuire, 91 

AsjK'ct, 78 
Asperity, 27 
Asperse, 92 
As[)ire, 57 
Assail, 100 
Assailant, 53 
Assassinate, 530 
Assault, V. 100 

-, ri. 100 

Assemhlage, 93 
AsscMiible, to muster, 92 

-, to coui'etK, 92 

Assomhly, assemblage, 93 

-, meeting, 93 

Assent, 94 

Assert, to vindicate, 95 

-, to affirm, 49 

Assessment, 736 
Asseverate, 48 
Assiduous, active, 31 

-, sedulous, 679 

Assign, to allege, .16 
— ——, to allot, 327 
Assist, 409 
Assistant, 195 
Associate, 96 
Association, ,societg, 96 

- —. , combination, 97 

Assuage, 59 
Assume, 46, S2 
Assumption, 770 
Assurance, conjidence, 97 

--, impudence, 98 

Assure, 48 
Astonish, 768 
Astrology, 98 * 

Astronomy, 98 


Attain, 27 
Attempt, trial, 101 

' , undertaking, 102 

Attend, to wait on, 19 

-. to hearken, 103 

Attend to, 102 
Attention, application, 103 

-, heed, 468 

Attentive, 104 
Attire, 77 
Attitude, ,30 
Attract, 104 
Attractions, 104 
Attiibutc*, V. 89 

-, n. 647 

Avail, 755 

-— , V. 696 

Avarice. 254 
Avaricious, 105 
Audacit), 106 
Avenge, 106 
Aver, 48 

Averse^ adverse, 44 
- — ■ ■■ , unwilling, 107 
Aversion, 107 
Augmentation, 501 
Augur, 108 
August, 553 
Avidity, 109 
Avocation, 154 
Avoid, 109 
Avow, 24 
Auspicious, 109 
Austeie, 110 
Author, 770 
Authoritative, 201 
Authority, mflurme, 505 

-, power, 627 

Aiithoiize, 201 
Await, 7(i0 
AvvakcMi, 111 
Avvaie, 111 
Awe, 112 

Awkward, 112 

-, crass, 113 

Awry, 135 
Axiom, 114 

Babble, 115 
Back, 116 

Backward, behind, 116 
— ■ unwilling, 107 
Bad, 116 
Budge. 561 
Badly, 116 


Baffle 117 
Balance, 623 
Ball, 439 

Band, company, 117 
——, chain, 171 
Bane, 118 
Banish, 118 
Bankruptcy, 513 
Banquet, 292 
Banter, 290 
Barbarous, 260 
Bare, naked, 119 
■■ — , scanty, 120 

-, mere, 120 

Barefaced, ^38 
Bargain, 56 

-, v. 156 

Barter, to change, 173 

-, to exchange, 3f)8 

-, n. 173 

Base, 120 
Basis, 422 
Bashful, 571 
Battle, 121 
Be, to exist, 121 
—, to become, 122 
Be acquainted with, o.fl 
Beam, gleam, 439 
"> ray, 651 
Bear, to yield, 122 

-, to carry, 122 

-, to suffer, 123 

Bear down, 601 
Beast, 72 
Beat, to strike, 124 
——, to deftoJ, 124 
Beatification, 125 
Beatitude, 456 
Beau,429 
Beautiful, 125 
Become, 122 
Becoming, decent, 126 

-, comely, 127 

Bedew, 715 

Beg, to beseech, 128 

-, to ask, 90 

Begin. 129 
Bi*ginning. 601 
Beguile. 6S 
Behaviour, 129 
Behind, after, 52 

' — - , backward, 116 

Behold, 547 
Beholder, 549 
Belief, 130 
Believe, 741 
Beloved, 66 
Below', 750 
Bemoan, 137 
Bend, 131 

-, to lean, 538 

-, to turn, 749 

Beneath, i'iiO 
Benefaction, 131 
Benefice, 547 
Beneficence. 134 
Benefic“!nt, 132 
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BeDetitf/avour, 133 

-, service, 133 

-, advatilage, 42 

-, good, 443 

Benevolence, benejxoem e, 134 

— -, benignity, 134 

Benignity, 134 
Bent, bend, 131, 

-, curved, 13.') 

-, bias, 135 

-, turn, 749 

Benumbed, 58fi 
Bequeath, .30(1 
Bereave, 136 
Be responsible, 4.')2 
Be security, 452 
Be sensible, 393 
Beseech, 128 
Besides, moicover, 1.36 

- , ejrcrpt, 137 

Bestow, to allow, 61 

-, to give, 434 

-. to confer, 220 

Betimes, 708 
Betoken, 108 
Better, v. 66 
Bewail, 137 
Beyond, 10 
Bias, bent, 135 

-, prepossestion, 137 

Bid, to call, 159 
—, to offer, 592 
Bid adieu, 539 
Bid farewell, 539 
Big, 449 
Bill. 22 
Billow, 762 
Bind, to tie, 138 
. . , to oblige, 138 

Bishopric, 138 
Blame, to reprove, 133 

-, tofindfault «t/A, 400 

Blameless, 140 
Blast, 151 
Blaze, V. 407 
Blemish, stain, 14o 

-, defect, 141 

Blend, 570 
Blessedness, 456 
Blind, mush 192 
Bliss, 455 
Bloody, 674 
Bloodthirsty, 674 
Blot out, 141 
Blow, 142 
Blonder, 358 
Boast, V. 441 
Boatman, 762 
Boflily, 250 
Body, 142 
Boisterous, 759 
BiiUi,fea>lesH. 143 

-, daring, 267 

- - , strtnuom, 723 

Boldness, 1 6 
Bombaslie. 748 
Bondage, U87 


Booty, 143 
Border, edgtr, 144 
- ■ - , boundary, 144 

Bore, 612 
Bound, 145 

Boundary, 14 !, 146 

-, term, 738 

Boundless, 146 
Bounds, 146 
Bounteous, 132 
Bountiful, 132 
Brace, 2.55 
Brave, adj. 147 

-, V. 147 

Bravery, 147 
Breach, 148 
Break, n. 148 
——, to rend, 149 

- , to bruise, 149 

-, to burst, 150 

Breaker, 7(»2 
Breed, v. 151 

- , n. 643 

Breeding. 341 
Breeze, 151 
Brief, 690 
Bright, 189 
Brightness, 152 
Brilliancy, bright ness, 152 

---, ladianyc, 649 

Brim, 144 

Bring, 1.52 

Brink, 144 

Brisk, 31 

B little, 422 

Bioad, 534 

Broil, 647 

Bruise, V. 149 

Brutal, 260 

Brute, 72 

Bud, V. 716 

Buffoon, 412 

Build, to consttni t, 153 

— -, to found, 421 
Builder, 83 

Bulk, 700 
Bulky, 153 
Burden, 76 i 

- , freight. 426 

Burdensome, 467 
Burial, 1.53 
Burlesque, 777 
Burning, 482 
Burst, 150 

Business, occupation, 151 
————, // nde. 155 

— — -, dufg, 155 

-, affair, 45 

Bustle, 156 
Busy, 32 
Bntcliery, 164 
Butt, 562 
Buy, 156 
Bye-word, 114 

C’ahal, 199 
('ujolc, 196 


Calamity, 156 
Calculate, 157 
Calendar, 157 
Call, to bid, 159 

-, to cry, 158 

-, to name, 576 

Callous, 458 
Culm, composed, 1 (>() 

———, placid, 160 

-, to appease, 78 

- 1 peace, 610 

Calumniate, 91 
Can, 161 

Cancel, to abolish, 9 
-, to blot out, 141 

Candid, wm’c/e, 161 

- , frank, 423 

Canon itation, 125 
(’apahia, 8 
C'apacious, 8, 67 
Capaciousness, 161 
Capacity, capaciousness, 161 

---, a'tiiily, 6 

f’aprice, 485 
Capricious, 389, 485 
Captious, 161 
Captivate, to charm, 176 

-- to enslave, 356 

Captivity, 222 
Captuie, 162 
Caicase, 142 
Care, solicitude, 1( 2 

- i concern, 163 

- , charge, 163 

-, heed, 468 

Careful, cautious, 164 

-, attentive, 104 

Careless, indo'eut, .503 

-. negligent, 58 J 

Caress, 164 
Cargo, 426 
Carnage, 164 
Carousal, 392 
Caip, V. 170 
Carriage, 165 

-- —; behaviour, 129 

Carry, to bear, 122 

-> to bring, 1,52 

Case, cause, 165 

-, condition, 698 

Cash, 573 
Cast, V, 166 
—, n. 166 

Casual, accidental, 19 

- f occasional, 590 

Casualty, 18 
Catalogue, 545 
Catch, 537 
Cavil, 170 
(Javity, 596 
Cause^ case, 165 

-- reason, 167 

-V. 167 

Caution, 39 
(’autious, emr/'a/, 164 

-, ttary, 168 

Cease, 168 
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Co-le, 436 
Celebrate, 16 S 
<Jelebrate<l, 388 
Celerity, 647 
Celestial, 169 
('ensure, to accuse^ 24 

- j to nnimmlrvrt^ 169 

-, to carp, 170 

- - to blamej 1.19 

(’eremonial, 418 
(’eremonious, 418 
Cercriiony, -117 
Certain, i70 
Cessation, 171 
CUiace,/ores/, 415 

-, hunt, 4SG 

Chafe, 672 
C'lniR'nni 7.*)8 
Ch.iin, 171 
(Miallen^e, 147 
(-hamoion, 199 
Chance,/or/M;ie 172 

-, prohabklkhp 172 

-, Uezardy 173 

-, accident, 18 

-, V. 455 

Change, to altery 172 

- -—yto exchaitgey 173 

-, n. 174 

Charif'eable, 17'* 

('fiaracter, let ter y 17 j 

) reputation, 17') 
('haracterize, 577 
Charge, rarcy 163 

-, attack, iOO 

-, ( osf, 252 

-, oJfi( e, 59.3 

--, V. 23 

('harm, grace, 4 16 

-- pleasure, 622 

- , V. 176 

(Planning. 2s3 
Charms, 104 
Chasm, 148 
Chasten, 177 
Chastity, 177 
Chastise. 177 
(>iiut, 115 
(3iattels, 444 
('hatter, 115 
Cheapen, 156 
Cheat. 177 
(*heck, to curb, 178 

-, to chide, 178 

to stop, 179 
(’lieer, to animate, 7^1 

- to encourage, 179 

Cheerful, merrg, 180 

-:-».9/a^C 437 

Cherish, to nourish, 585 
— - f to foster, 4'11 

Chide, 178 
Chief, principals 180 

-, leader, 181 

Chiefly, 359 
Chieftain, 181 

('liildish, 181 


Chill, 181 
Choice, 598 
Choke, 729 
Choler, 71 

Choose, to prefer, 18J 

-, to pick, 182 

■-, to elect, 182 

Chronicles, 70 

Church, 737 

Circle, 183 

Circuit, 183 

Circulate, 714 

Circumscribe, to inclose, 184 

— - —-, to bound, 14.5 

Circumspect, 168 

Circumstance, situation, 184 

-, inrtdenl. l84 

(^rcumstantial, ^85 
Cite, to quote, 18i» 

-, to summon, 186 

Civil, polite, 186 

— , obliging, 187 

Civility, 133 
(hvilization, 261 
Claim, right, 670 

-, preienst n, 631 

-, V. 90 

Clamorous. 551 
Clamour, 584 
Clandestine, 187 
Clasp, 187 
Class, n. 188 

-, V. 18S 

('lean, 189 
('leaiily, 189 
Clear, apparent, 77 

-, lucid, 189 

-, fair, 382 

-, v. 13 

Clearly, 190 
('leurness, 190 
(cleave, 719 
Clemency, 191 
Clergyman, 191 
Clever, 192 
Climb, 84 
Cloak, 192 
Clog, 193 
Cloister, 193 
Clo.se, 11 . 6.S6 

- . —, compact, 194 

-, near, 194 

-, to shut, l‘>4 

- f lu finish, 19.5 

-—, to ttrminaie, 3*.0 

Clown. 255 
Cloy. 675 
Clumsy, 112 
Coadjutor, 195 
Coalesce, 34 
(’oarse, rough, 195 

-, gross, 452 

Coax, 196 
Coerce, 196 
Coeval, 196 
Cogent, 197 
('oincide, 55 


(Jold, chill, 181 

-, cool. 248 

Colleague, 197 
Collect, to assemble, 92 

-, to gather, 430 

Collected, 160 
Collection, 93 
Colloquy, 245 
Colour, V. 197 

-, n. 198 

Colourable, 198 
Column, 617 
Combat, battle, 121 

-, conflict, 223 

-. 198 

Combatant, 199 
Combination, assorta/ion. ‘17 

-, cabal, 199 

Combine, 226 
Come, 200 

Comely, becoming, 127 

-, graceful, 447 

Comfort, n. 200 

-—, to cheer, 179 

-, to console, 231 

Comic, 536 
Comical, 536 
Command, 200 
(Commanding, 201 
Commemorate, 168 
Commence. 129 
Commend, 628 
Commendable, 535 
Commensurate, 042 
Comment, 659 
Commentary, 659 
Commei ce, mtei cmisv, 517 
-■—. trade, 744 
Commercial, 568 
Commiseration. 732 
Commission, v. 201 
Commit, to consign, 23j) 

-, to perpetrate, 6if> 

Commodious, 201 
Commodity, 202 
Common, 202 
Commonly, 203 
Commonweahh, 719 
('ommotiun, 203 
Communicate, v. 204 
Communication, 517 
Communion, converse, 204 

-, eucharist, 55* > 

Community, 204 
Commute, 368 
Compact, 8. 56 

--, adj. 194 

Com pan ion, accom/iamment 

19 

-- associate, 96 

Company, assembly, 93 

-, association, 96 

-, band, 117 

-, society, 705 

-, ti-oup, 747 

('omparison, contrast, 204 
-, simile, 697 
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Compassion, pihj, 618 

-- ', swtpaihy, 73i 

Compatible, 205 
Compel, 20^ 771 
Compendium, 11 
Compensation, 206 
Competent, 207 
Competition, 208 
Complain, to lament, 208 

-, to murmur, 209 

Complaint. 209 
Complaisance, 209 
Complaisant, civtl, 187 

-, courteous, 257 

Complete, perfects 210 
■ entire, 765 

-; V. 210 

Completion, 233 
Complexity, 211 
Complicatujn, 211 
Compliant, 212 
Compliment, v. 41 
Comply, to conform, 211 

-, to eotisent, 54 

Compose, to settle, 212 

-, to compound, 213 

-, to form, 417 

Composed, sedate, 213 

--, calm, 160 

Compound, adj. 213 

-, V. 213 

Comprehend, to comprise, 
213 

-- ' —, to cancel re, 213 

Comprehensive, 213 
Comprise, 213 
(^)mpuHiioD, 233 
Compunction, 660 
Compute, to calculate, 157 

-, to estimate, 360 

Conceal,/o dissemble, 214 

-, to hide, 214 

Concealment, 215 
Concede, 436 
Conceit,^/«cy, 215 

- , pt tde, 634 

Conceited, 597 
Conceive, to apprehend, 80 

-, to understand, 216 

Conception, notion, 216 

-———, perception, 615 

Concern, affair, 45 

-, V. to affect, 46 

-, care, 163 

-■, interest, 518 

Concert, 217 
Conciliate, 217 
Concise, 090 
Conclude, 195 
Conclude upon, ‘273 
Conclusion, 2*8 
Conclusive, decisive, 218 

-;— ,final, 398 

Concoininant, 19 
Concord, ‘219 
Concur, 55 
Coincide, 55 


INDEX. 

Con .urrence, 94 
Concussion, 689 
Condemn, to blame, 139 

... - —-,to reprobede, 663 

■ ■ - - to sentence, 684 

Condescension, 209 
Condition, article, 87 

- , stati’.n, 220 

Condition, situation, 712 
Condolence, 732 
Conduce, 219 
Conduct, n. 129 

-, V. 2‘20, 537 

Confederacy, 60 
Confederate, 64, 220 
Confer, 220 
Conference, 245 
Confess, 24 
Confide, 221 

Confidence, assurance, 97 

-, hope, 481 

Confident, 221 
Confine, n. 144 

-, V. 145 

Qjiifined, 243 
Confinement, 222 
Confirm, to corroborate, 222 
- to establish, 222 

Conflict, 223 
Conform, 211 
Conformable, 223 
Conformation, 416 
Confound, to abash, 3 

— . . , to baffle, 117 

■ ' - , to confuse, 

-, to mix, 570 

Confront, 224 

Con I use, to confound, 223 

— -- , to abash, 3 

Confused, 50,3 
Confusion, 224 
Confute, 221 
Congratulate, 395 
Congregation, 93 
Congress, 93 
(/onjecture, n. 225 

- , V. 454 

Conjuncture, 225 
Connect, 226 
Connexion. 226. 517 
Conquer, 226 
Conqueror, 227 
Consanguinity, 531 
Conscientious, 227 
Conscious, 111 

— -. to be, 393 

Consecrate, 276 
Consent, to permit, 228 

-- to comply, 54 

-, n. 94 

Consequence, effect, 228 

--, event, 495 

Consequently, naturally, 579 

--, therefore, 740 

Consider, to refect, 229 

-, to regard, 229 

Considciatu 742 


Consideration, 230 
Consign, 230 

Consistent, compatible, 205 
■■■ - — , consonant, 231 

Console, 231 
Consonant, 231 
Conspicuous, distinguished, 
325 

- ——fpromment, 641 

Conspiracy, 199 
Constancy, 231 
Constant, continual, 239 

-, durable, 335 

Consternation, 58 
Constitute, to appoint, 232 

■■■ " ■ -, to jorm, 417 

Constitution,/n/mi*, 422 

-, government, 446 

Constrain, 771 
Constraint, 233 
Construct, 15J 
Consult, 233 
Consume, 296 
Consummation. 23,3 
Consumption, 270 
Contact, 234 
Contagion, 234 
Contagious, 234 
Contain, to hold, 235 

-—, to comprise, 21.1 

C^untaminatt*, 2.>5 
Contemn, 230 
Contemplate, ‘237 
Contemptible, contemptuous, 

237 

-, despicable, 237 

Contemptuous, contemptible, 

237 

-, scornful, 2.3S 

Contend, to strive, 7'lh 

-, to contest, 2.3'< 

Contention, strife, 72’> 

-, dissension, 324 

Contentment, 239 
Contest, s. 223 

-;— V. 238 

Contiguous, 37 
Continence, 177 
Contingency, 18 
Contingent, 19 
Continual, constatrt, 239 

-, continued, 240 

Continuance, 240 
Continuation, duration, 240 
■■ ■ continuity, 241 
Continue, to remain, 241 

. . , to persevere, 241 

Continued, 240 
Continuity, 241 
Contract, s. 56 

-, V. 10 

Contracted, 243 
Contradict, 243 
Contrary, 43 
(\>ntrast, 204 
Contribute, to rondure, 219 
. . -•« to unoistrr, 509 
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Contiibution, 735 
('untritiv)n, 660 
Contrive, to devite^ 244 

— to concerty 217 
Control, 178 
Controvert, 244 
ContumaciouN, f89 
Contumacy, 245 
Contumely, 662 
Convene, 92 

Convenient, coiwuiot/iott*, iOl 

-^ suitabley 245 

Convent, 193 
Convention, 93 
(-onversant, 245 
Conversation, 245 
Converse, s. 204 

- , V. 711 

Conversable, 380 
('onvert, 246 
(’onvey, 122 
Convict, to detects 240 

-, to voni'inrfy 247 

-- — , s. 259 

('onvince, 247 
Convincinj;, 2l8 
CvOnvivial, 247 
Convocation, 93 
Convoke, 92 
Cool, cold, 248 

— dtsp<i$sionate, 3i0 
(Jopious, 622 
Copiously, 534 
(’opy, n. 248 

——, to transcribe, 248 

-, to imitate, 489 

('oquot, 249 
(!ordial, 466 
Ciirner, 249 
(’orporal, 250 
Corporeal, carport/, 250 

-. material, 250 

('orpse, 142 
(Jorpulent, 250 
(Jorrect, v, 251 

-, ndj. 251 

Correction, 251 
C’orrectness, 529 
Correspondent, 252 
( orrohorate, 222 
Corrupt, to vontaminate, 235 
to rot, 671 
Corruption, 2'58 
Cost, 252 
Costly, 756 
Contemporary, 196 
Covenant, 56 
Cover, V. 253 

-, n. 253 

Covering-, 736 
('ovet, 294 
(.ilovetousness, 254 
Council, 93 
Counsel, 45 
Count, V. 157, 653 
('ountenance, v. 254 
-, s. 379 


Counterfeit, adj. 716 

-, v. 489 

(Country, 533 
Countryman, 255 
Couple, 255 
(-ourage,ybr/i/i/</<*, 256 

-, bravery, 147 

Course, race, 256 

-, road, 671 

C'ourse, seties, 686 

-, manner, 763 

Court, homage, 479 

Courteous, affable, 45 

— — ■ , complais'iut, 257 

Courtly, 257 

Crack, v. 150 

Crafty, 262 

Crave, 128 

(Jroate, to cause, 167 

-, to make, 555 

Credit, favour, 247 

- belief, 130 

- ,name, 577 

(’reed, 383 
Crow, 117 
(Jrime, eire, 258 

-—, misdemeanour, 258 

Ciiminal, adj. 259 

-, s. 259 

Crisis. 225 
Oiterion, 260 
('riticism, 71 
(-'ntitiso. 169 
Croirked, awkumrd, 113 

-, bent, 135 

Cross, au'kwatd, 113 
——, captious, 161 
(-rowd, 575 
('ruel, inhuman, 260 

-, hard-htarti'd, 460 

Crush, to squeeze, 149 

-, to oreru'he/m, 603 

Crutch, 717 
Cry, n. 584 

-, to vail, 158 

-, to weep, 261 

——to scream, 261 
—, to ejrc/aim, 158 
Culpable, 261 
Culprit, 259 
Cultivation, tillage, 262 

-, civilization 2( 1 

C'ulture, 261, 

('unning, s. 87 

-, adj. 262 

Cupidity, 254 
Curb, 178 
Cure, vf 263 

-, s. 263 

('urious, 264 
Current. 723 
Curse, 556 
Cursory, 265 
('urtail, 10 
Curved, 135 
(Custody, 529 
( ustuni, habit, 265 


Custom, fashion, 265 

-*, tax, 73.5 

-- ', usage, 754 

Daily, 266 
Dainty, 266 
Damage, loss, 551 

-, injury, 510 

Dampness, 573 
Danger, 267 
Dare, 147 
Daring, 267 
Dark, obscure, 267 

- , opake, 596 

Dart, V. 689 
Date, 743 
Daub, 702 
Da vs of vore, 419 
Dead, 511 
Deadly, 26S 
Deal, 268 
Di-aling, 744 
Dearth, 676 
Death, 269 
Debar, 2-59 
Debase, 2 

Debate, to argue, S3 

-, to (trhbcraiv, 269 

Debilitate. 

Debihtv, 270 
Debt, 270 
Decay, n. 270 

-, V. 616 

Decease, 269 
Deceit, art, 87 

-, deception, 271 

-, duplicity, 271 

-, fraud, 271 

Deceitiul, 3•^6 
Deceive, 272 
Deceiver, 272 
Decency, 273 
Decent. 126 
Deception, 271 
Decide, 273 

Deculed, determined, 274 

■ - - deetsiVf. '274 

Decision, 274 
Decisive, decided, 274 

-, c tivlusive, 218 

Declaim, 275 
Declare, to publish, 275 
-—, to signify, 375 

■ ' ' ■■■■■-, to discover, 312 

■ - to profess, 639 

f>ecline, n. 270 

- ,\, 656 

Decorate. 41 
Decorum. 273 
Decoy, 63 
Decrease, 4 
Decree, 276 
Decry, 319 
Dedicate, 276 
Deduce, 291 
Deduct. 277 
Deduction, 218. 277 
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Deed, expltiiU 277 

-, act, 29 

Deem, 741 
Deface, 278 
Defame, 91 
Defeat, /o beat, 12*1 

-, to bajffle, 117 

-, to foil, 278 

Defect, imperfection, 491 
■ — , blemish, 141 

Defection, 279 
Defective, 279 
Defend, to apologize, 70 

-, to protect, 279 

-, to guard, 453 

Defendant, 280 
Defender, 280 
Defensible, 281 
Defensive, 281 
Defer, 282 
Deference, 209 
Defile, 235 
D<‘ficient, 279, 381 
Definite, 281 
Definition, 281 
Deform, 278 
Defiaud, 177 
Defy, 147 

Degrade, to tUtract, 320 

-, to disgrace, 2 

-, to disparage, 3J9 

- , to humble, 4:4 

Degree. 188 
Deity, 281 
Dejection, 281 
Delay, 282 
Delegate, 2'^2 
Deliberate, v. 269 

-. adj. 742 

Delicacy, 206 
Delicate, 400 
Delight, 022 
Delightful, 283 
Dt'lineate, 283 
Delinquent, 592 
Deliver, to rescue, 283 

-, to free, 425 

- -- , to give up, 430 

Deliverance, 283 
Delivery, 283 
Delude, 272 
Del up e, 602 
Delution,386, 771 
Demanti, agk, 90 

-" 5 to reffuire, 28 i 
Demeonoi»r, 129 
Demiac, 209 
Deraol iBb, 284 
Denion, 299 
Demonfitrate, 043 
DemuT, v. 284 

- n. 285 

Denominate, 577 
Denomination, 576 
Denote, 285 
Dense, 740 

Deny, to rontiudict, 213 


I3eny, to refuse, 286 

-, to disavow, 310 

Departure, dealh, 269 
— ■ exit, 371 

Deperidance, 286 
Depict, 603 
Deplore, 286 
Deponent, 287 
Deportment, 129 
Deposit, 287 
Depravity, 288 
Depravation, 288 
Depreciate, 319 
Depredation, 289 
Depiess'on, 281 
Deprive, to bereave, 130 

-, to debar, 289 

Depth. 290 
Depute, 232, 282 
Deputy, ambassador, 03 

-, delegate, 282 

Derange, 317 
Derangement, 290 
Deride, 290 
Derive, 291 
Derogate, 320 
Describe, 657 
Description, account, 22 

- , east, 166 

Descry, 399 
De*-eit, to abandon, 1 

-, merit, 291 

-, solitarg, 707 

Design, v. 292 

-, n. 293 

Designate, 577 
Desne, to beg, 127 

-, to u'tsh, 294 

Desist, 294 
Desolate, 707 
Desolation, 651 
Despair, 294 
Desperate, 293 
Desperation, 294 
Despicable, 217 
Despise, 236 
Despondency, 294 
Despotic, 13 
Destination, 296 
Destine, 61 
Destiny,/a/e, 293 

-, destination, 296 

Destitute, bare, 120 

- , forsake a, 419 

Destroy, to consume, 296 

-, to demolish, 284 

Destruction, 297 
Destructive, 297 • 

Desultory, 265 
Detach, 685 
Detain, 474 
Detect, 298 
Deter, 298 

Determine, to decide, 273 

- —, to resolve, 298 

-, to fix, 406 

Di leimined, 274 


Detest, to abhor, 5 

- , to hate, 462 

Detestable, 9 
Detract, to asperse, 91 

-, to disparage, 319 

Detriment, injury, 309 
■ " —, loss, 551 
Devastation, 651 
Develope, 752 
Deviate, to wander, 299 
' " — , to dtgrtss, 306 

Devil, 299 

Devise, to contrive, 24 1 

-, to bequeath. 300 

Devoid, 346 
Devote, to apply, 35 

-, to dedicate, ‘J>7 <» 

Devout, 477 
Dexterity, 7 
Dexterous, 192 
Dialect, 533 
Dialogue, 243 
Dictate, V. 300 

-, n. 300 

Diction, 301 

Dictionary, encyclopaedia, 30 

- , lexicon, 301 

Die, to expire, 302 
—to pensh, 616 
Diet./bod, 411 

- , parliament, 93 

Difler, 302 

Ditlereiice, variety, 303 

-, distinction, 303 

- , dispute, 304 

Ditteient, distinct, .304 

- , several, 303 

-, unlitie, 305 

Difliciilt, 460 
Difiicultics, 305 
Difliculty, obstacle, 300 

-, objection, 587 

DiOidence, 328 
Diflident, distrustful, 328 

- , modest, 571 

DilFuse, adj. 306 

-, V. 714 

Digest, abndqment, 1 1 

-V. 322 

Dignified, 533 
Dignity, honour, 481 

-, pride, 634 

Digiess, 306 
Dilate, 307 
Dilatory, 702 
Diligent, active, 3) 

-, expeditions, 31*7 

-, sedulous, 679 

Dim, 267 
Diriiinisb, 4 
Diminutive, 546 
Diocese, 138 
Direct, to dispose, 307 

- ,i<) conduct, 220 

-,adj. 721 

Diiection, add/ess. 3(18 
-— ordc’’ 30H 
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Diroftly, 308 
Disfibility, 4‘JG 
Disadvantage, 309 
Disaffection, 309 
Disagree, 302 
Disappear, 31 
Disappoint, 278 
Disapprobation, 322 
Disapprove, 310 
Disaster, 156 
Disavow, 310 
Disbelief, 310 
Discard, 317 
Discern, 615 
Discernment, 311 
Discharge, 317 
Discipline, 251 
Disciple, 676 
Disclaim, 312 
Disclose, to puh/uh, 645 

—-, to uticnviT, 750 

Discompose, 317 
Disconcert, to Itajfle, 117 

----—, to dt rangey 317 

Discontinue, 168 
Discord, 312, 324 
Discover, to detect ^ 298 

-—, to man:fe*ti 312 

-, to find outy 399 

-, to invent^ 400 

-, to uncover, 750 

Discourage, 298 
Discourse, v. 711 
Discredit, 313 
Discretion, 527 
Discriminate, 325 
Discrirniiiation, 311 
Discuss, 313 
Disdain, n. 464 

-, V. 236 

Disdainful, 238 
Disease, 318 
Diseased, 693 
Disengage, 314 
Disentangle, 314 
Disfigure, 278 
Disgrace, dishonour, 314 
■ ■■ — -, discredit, 313 

. ., V. 2. 

Disguise, 214 
Disgust, loathing, 314 

, displeasure, 315 
DUbearten, 2i!8 
Dishonest, 314 
Dishonour, 314 
Disinclination, 316 
Disjoin, 685 
Disjoint, 315 
Dislike, avetsion, 107 

-, dixpleoMure, 315 

-, dismelinati n, 316 

- , V. 310 

Disloyalty, 309 
Dismal, 334 
Dismantle, 284 
Dismay, 317 
Dismember, 315 


Dismiss, 317 
Disorder, confusion, 224 
-, disease, 318 

Disorderly, 523 
Disown, to deny, 310 

.. to disclaim, 3 i 2 

Di-parage, to detract, 319 

-, to tlegra le, 320 

Disparity, 320 
Dispassionate, 320 
Dispatch, 461 
Dispel, 320 
Dispense, 32l 
Disperse, to dispel, 320 

-, to spread, 713 

Display, 691 
Displease, 321 
Displeasure, dishke, 315 

-. anger, .322 

Disposal, 322 
Dispose, to arrange, 322 

-, to place, 629 

-, to direct, 307 

Disposed, 47 
Disposition, temper, 323 

-, mclmatwn. 324 

-, disposal, 322 

Dispiove, 224 
Dispute, to argue, '^3 

- , to contend, 23.8 

———, to controvert, 24 I 
to doubt, .335 

-, u. 304 

Disregard, 324 
Dissatisfaction, 315 
Dissemble, 214 
Dissembler, 486 
Disseminate, 714 
Dissension, 324 
Dissent, 302 
Dissenter, 470 
DiS'iertation, 360 
Dissimulation, 69S 
Dissipate, to xfieud, 7 2 
Dissolute. 549 
Distant, .325 
Distaste, 315 
Distemper, 318 
Distinct, 304 
Distinction, 303 

-, o/* disiinrtion, 

390 

Distinctly, 190 
Distinguish, to ihscr mtuatf, 
.325 

-, to penetr^, 015 

-, to abstract. 16 

Distinguished, 325 
Distort, 749 
Distracted, 12 
Distress, adversity, 41 
anxiety, 326 

■ . to affiict, 50 

.— , to harass, 327 

Distribute, to allot, 327 

-^ io dispense, 321 

. . to divide, 330 


District, 323 
Distrustful, 328 
Disturb, to interrupt, 329 

-, to trouble, 747 

Disturbance, 203 
Dive. 623 

-into, 645 

Divers, 305 
Diversion, 69 
Diversity, 303 
Divert, 68 
Diverted, 12 
Diviile, to separate, 329 

- to distribute, .330 

godlike, 44'2, 

-, holy, 478 

-, n. 339 

-, V. 4.54 

Divinity, 281 
DiviMun, 606 
Diurnal, 266 
Divulge, 6 15 
Do, to act, 27 
Docile, 310 
Doctrine, 3.31 

-, dogma, 331 

Dogma. .331 
Dogmatical. 221 
Dv)leful, 617 
Doinevtic, G'jG 
Domineering, 492 
Dominion, empire, 345 

-, power, 627 

-, territory, 739 

Donation, benefaction, 131 

-, gift, 433 

Doom, n. ‘295 

-, V. 684 

Double-dealing, 271 
Doubt, hesitation, 285 

-, suspense, 332 

-, V. 331 

Doubtful, 332 
Downfall, 385 
Doze, 701 
Drag, 3.33 
Drain, 7 12 
Draw, 33 J 
Dread, v. SI 

-, n. 112, 

Dieadlulj/car/M/. 391 

-, fonmdaitr 419 

Dream, 333 
Dregs, 3.14 
Drencii, 704 
Drift, 738 
Droll, 5,36 
Droop, to fiag, 407 
-, dnip, SjSo 

Drop, 385 
l)ro.NS, 334 
Drowze, 701 
Drowsy, heavy, 467 

-, sleepy, 701 

Drudge, 686 
Drudgery, 769 
Drunkenness, 519 
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Dubious, 332 
Ductile, 33U 
Due, 270 
Dull, heavy j 467- 

-, insipid j 512 

-, gloomy^ 334 

.. I, stupid, 720 

Dumb, 696 
Duplicity, 271 
Durable, tasting, 335 
. — —, constant, 335 

Duration, continuancet 240 

-. time, 335 

Dutiful, 336 
Duty, obligation^ 336 

-, business. 155 

-- /rt.r, 735 

D.^ell, 5 
Dye, 197 

Each, 59 
Eaj^er, 336 
Kaj^crness, 109 
Early, 708 
Eain, 26 

Earnest, adj. 336 ; s. 337 
Ease, quiet, 337 

-, easiness, 338 

Easiness, 338 
Easy, 338 
Ebullition, 339 
Eccentric, 608 
Ecclesiastic, 339 
Eclipse, 340 
Economical, 590 
Economy, 340, 590 
Ecstaev, 340 
Edge, *144 
Edict, 276 
EdiHce, 340 
Education, 341 
Efface, 141 
Effect, n. 228 

-, to produce, 341 

-, to accutnpltsh, 20 

Effective, 342 
Effects, 444 
Effectual, 342 
Effeminate, 395 
Effervescence, 339 
Efficacious, 342 
Efficient, 342 
Effigy, 544 
Effort, endeavour, 331 

— -, attempt, 101 

Effrontery, 106 
Effusion, 342 
Egoistical, 597 
Ejaculation, 342 
Elder, 681 
Elderly, 342 
Elect, 182 
Elegant, 447 
Elevate, 542 
Eligible, 342 
Elocution, 343 
Eloquence, 343 


INDEX. 

Elucidate, 374 
Elude, to escape, 339 
. ■ , to avoid, 109 

Emanate, 85 
Embarrass, 343 
Embarrassments, 305 
Embellish, 41 
Emblem, 398 
Embolden, 349 
Embrace, to c/asp, 187 

, to cotnprtse, 213 
Embryo, 343 
Emend, 66 
Emerge, 670 
Emergency. 371 
Eminent, 32.5 
Emissary, 344 
Emit, 344 
Emolument, 42S 
Emotion, 53 
Emphasis, 724 
Empire, kingdom, 344 

-, reign, 345 

Employ, 346 
Employment, 154 
Empouer, 201 
Empty, vacant, 3 16 

-, hot tow, AT 7 

Emulation, 208 
Enchant, 176 
Encircle, 730 
Enclose, 184 
Encomium, 346 
Encompass, 730 
Encounter, s. 100 

-, V. 100 

Encourage, to cheer, 179 

-, to animate, 3 17 

- - to advance, 348 

- ff, embolden, 349 

Encioach, 349 
Encumber, 193 
Encyclopu'dia, 301 
End, aim, 56 

-, extremity, 350 

-, reason, 673 

-, V. 350 

Endeavour, ro a/Zciwp/, 101 

-——, to aim, 351 

--, n. 351 

Eridle.'jR, n. 361 
Endow, 522 
Endowment, 434 
Endue, 522 
Endurance, 609 
Endure, 123 
Enemy, 351 
Energy, 352 
Enervate, 763 
Enfeeble, 763 
Engage, to attract, 104 

-- , to bind, 138 

Engagement, battle, 121 

-- business, 154 

--— — , piomtse, 641 

Engender, 151 
Engrave. 495 


Engraving, 617 
Engross, 14 
Enjoyment, 353 
Enlarge, 353 
Enlighten, 489 
Enlist, 355 
Enliven, 72 
Enmity, animosity, 353 

-, hatred, 463 

Enormous, huge, .154 

-, prodigious, 354 

Enough,354 
Enrapture, 176 
Enioi, 355 
Erisaniple, 366 
Enslave, 356 
Ensue, 410 

Entangle, to embarrass, 343 

-, to ensnare, 5 1.3 

Knterprize, 102 
Enterpri/ing, .356 
Enter upon. 129 
Entertain, 68 

Entertainment, amusemenL 
69 

-, /cast, 392 

Ei)thusi.i.st, 356 
Entice, to allure, 63 
- , to persuade, 6.6 

Entile, 7()5 
Entitle, 577 
Entrap, 5i3 
Entieat, 128 
Entreaty, l>2S 
Entrust, 230 
Envious, 522 
Environ, 730 
Envoy, 65 
Envy, 525 
Epliemeris, 158 
Epicure. 68 f 
Epidemical, 234 
Epistle, 539 
Epithet, 357 
Epitome, II ' 

Epotha, 743 
K-quable, 357 
Equal, 357 
Etjiiip, 404 
Equitable, 383 
Equity, 528 
Equivocal, 65 
Equivocate, 361 
Eradicate, 358 
Erase, 141 
Erect, to bui/d, 153 

-, to institute, 514 

-, to lift, 542 

Eriand, 568 
Eiror, mistake, 358 

- ^ault, 358 

Erudition, 531 
Eruption, 359 
Escape, 359 
Eschew, 109 
Escoit, 19 
Especially, 359 
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Espy, 399 
Essay, attempt^ 101 
———, treatise, 359 
Essentia). 579 
Establisii, to confirm, 2i2 

-, to JU, 405 

-, to instiiutej 514 

Esteem, respect, 360 

-, to value, 757 

-, to appreciate, 80 

Estimate, to esteem, 80 

-, to compute, 360 

Estrangement, 16 
Eternal, 361 
Eucliatist, 550 
Eulogy, 346 

Evade, to equivocate, 361 

-. to escape, 359 

Evaporate, 344 

Evuiiion, 36] 

E\en, equal, 357 

-, smooth, 362 

Everit. incident, 362 

-, issue, 228 

Ever, 65 
Evei lasting, 361 
Ev(*ry, 59 

Evidenc e, witness, 287 

-, testimony, 6 l2 

EviiJcMit, 77 
Evil, s. 361 
, adj. 116 

Evinee, to argue, S4 

-, to prove, 645 

Exact, accurate, 23 
———, nicr, 364 

- to extort, 364 

Exalt, 542 
Examination, 365 
Examine, to discuss, 313 

-, to search, 366 

Example, pattern, 366 

— .. - ■, precedent, 366 

-, instance, 367 

Exasperate, 52 
Exceed, 367 

Excel, 367 
Excellence, 367 
Except, besides, 137 

--, unless, 753 

Ex(.cp<ion, 587 
Excess, 368 
Excessive, 36S 
Exchange, to change, 173 
-, to commute, 363 

— -, 8. 173, 517 

Excite, to awaken. 111 

-. to incite, 369 

Exclaim, 153 
Exculpate, to apologise, 76 

-, to exonerate, 372 

Excursion, 369 

Excuse, to apologize, 76 

-, to pardon, 369 

-, n. 631 

I'xecrable, 9 
Execration, 5.56 


Execute, to accomplish, 20 

- to fulfil, 370 

Exempt, 426 
Exemption, 6.36 
Excrci4e, to practise, 370 

-, to exert, 370 

Exert, 370 
Exertion, .351 
Exhale, 344 
Exhaust, 712 
Exhibit, to give, 435 

-, to show, 691 

Exhibition, 691 
Exhilarate, 72 
Exhort. .371 
Exigency, 371 
Exile, v.' 118 
Exist, to be, 121 

-, to live, 371 

Exit, 371 
Exonerate, 372 
Expand, to dilate, .307 

- —. to spread, 714 

Expect, 760 
Expectation, 481 
Expedient, s. 372 

-,//.372 

-—, necessary, 579 

Expedite, 461 
Expeditious, 307 
Expel, 118 
Expend, 712 
Expense, 252 
Experience, 372 
Experiment, 372 
Expert, 192 
Expiate, 99 
Expire, 302 

Explain, to expound, 373 

-, illustrate, Z7A 

Explanation, 281 
Explanatory, 371 
Explicit, 374 
Exploit, 277 
Explore. 366 
Explosion, 359 
Exposed, 726 
Expu^tulate. .374 
Expound. 373 
Expiess, ad|. 374 

- , V. 375 

Expre>siun, 769 
Expunge. 141 
Extend, to enlarge, ,353 

-, to reach, 376 

Extensive, 213 
Extent, 544 
Extenuate, 377 
Exterior, 603 
Exterminate. 358 
External, 603 
Extirpate, 358 
Extol, 628 
Extort, 364 
Extraneous, 377 
Extraoi dinary. 377 
Extravagant, 378 


Extreme, ,378 
Extremity, extreme, 378 

-, end, 350 

Extricate, 314 
Extrinsic, 377 
Exuberant, 378 
Eye, V. 548 

Fable, 379 
Fabric, 340 
Fabricate, 521 
Fabrication, 397 
Face, V. 224 
- , front, 379 

——, countenance, .371* 
Facetious, 380 
Facility, 338 
Fact, 184 
Faction, 3^0 
Factious, 381 
Factor, 381 
Faculty, 6 
Fail, 381 

Failing, imperfection, 492 

-, 381 

Failure,/ai/iiijy, 381 

- miscarriogr, 3>2 

' ' insolvency, 513 

Faint, 382 
Fair, clear, 38*2 

-, equitable, 383 

Faith, belief, 1.30 

-, creed, 383 

- , fidelity, 38.3 

Faith I 111, 384 
l-'aitliless, unfaithful, 3s I 
-, perfidious, 3^4 

Fall. n. 385 

-, v. 385 

Fall short, 381 
Fallacious, .386 
Fallacy, 386 
Falsehood.yfc/io/i. 397 

-. untruth, 751 

Falsity, 754 
Falter, 471 

Fame, reputation, 386 

-, report. .387 

Familiar, conversant, 215 

- ,free, 425 

Familiality, 25 
Family, 387 
Famous, 388 
Fanatic, 356 
Fanciful, 389 
Fancy, conceit, 215 

-, imagination, 389 

Fantastical 389 
Far, 325 
Fare, 390 
Farmer, 390 
Fascinate, 176 
Fashion, custom, 265 

-, cf fashion, 390 

-V. 417 

Fast, ii. 15 
Fasten, 405 
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Fastidious, 390 
Fatal, *268 
Fate, chance, 172 
, destiny, 295 
V’atigue, 391 
Favour, benejii, 133 

-, credit, 247 

-, grave, 446 

Favourable, 391 
Fault, b/emish, 141 
——, error, 3r>8 

-, imperfection, 491 

Faulter, 471 
Faulty, 261 
Fawn, V. 196 
l ealty, 479 
Fear, v. 81 
Fearful, afraid, 52 
———, dreadful, 391 
V'earlcss, 143 
Feasible, 198 
Feast, banquet, 392 

-, festival, 392 

Feat, 277 
FeeV)le, 763 
Feel, 393 

Feeling, sensation, 393 

-, sensibility, 394 

Feign, to pretend, 394 

- , to invent, 521 

Felicitate, 395 
Felicity, 456 
Fellowship, 395 
Felon, 259 
Female, 395 
Feminine, 395 
Fence, 395 
Feiment, 339 
Fermentation, 339 
Ferocious, 39ii 
Ferryman, 762 
Fertile, 396 
Fervour, 397 
Festival, 392 
Festivity, 397 
Fetch, 152 
Fetter, 171 
Feud, 647 
Fickle, 175 
Fiction, 397 
Fictitious, 87 
Fidelity, 383 
Fierce, 396 
Fiery, 482 

Figure, metaphor, 398 
' ■■ ,form, 416 

F'tnal, conclusive, 398 

-, /ast, 534 

Find, to discover, 399 

-, to espy, 399 

Find out, discover, 400 
— — espy, 399 

Find fault, 400 
|•'lne, beautifid, 125 

-, delicate, 400 

-, penalty, 401 

Finesse, 88 


Finical, *10- 
Finish, to close, 195 
——, to complete, 210 
Finished, 210 
Finite. 402 * 

Fire, 402 
Firm, hard, 458 

- , fixed, 403 

Firniitess, 2)2 
Fit, apt, 404 

-, right. 669 

-, expedient, 372 

——, breaming, 126 

- , to equip, 404 

-, to suit, 404 

Fitted, 207 
Fix, to fasten, 405 

- to seti/r, 405 

-, to dtiermine, 40 

Fixed, 403 
Flag, 407 
Flagitious, 468 
Flagrant, 468 
I'laine, 407 
Fiare, 407 
Flash, 407 
Flat, level, 407 

-, tmipid, .'>12 

Flatter, 41 
Flaiteier, 407 
Flaiour, 734 
Flaw, 140 
Fleeting, 737 
Fleetiiess, 648 
Flexible, 408 
Fliglitiness, 543 
Flimsy, 730 
Flourish, 408 
Flow, to arise, 8.'» 

-, to stream, 409 

Fluctuate, 409 
Fluid, 409 
Flutter, 606 
Foe, 351 
Fcftus, 343 
Foible, 492 
Foil, 278 
Folks, 614 

Follow, to succeed, 410 

-, to pursue, 410 

--, to imitate, 4iU 

Follower, 411 
Folly, 411 

Fond, affectionate, 48 

-, amorous, 67 

-, indulqent, 50 I 

Fondle, 164 
Food, 411 
Fool, 412 
I'oolery, 411 
Foolha dy, 412 
Foolish, absurd, 523 

-, silly, 697 

Footstep, 560 
Foppish, 402 
Forbear, 14 
For (mi, 412 


Torce, entryp, 3.52 

-, power, 627 

-—, violence, 41,1 

-, slrain, 721 

- - — , V. to compel, 205 

Forcible, 197 
I Orel.ode, 108 
Forecast, 414 
Forefathers, 413 
Forego, 437 
Foregoing, 75 
Foreign, 377 
Foreigner, 722 
Forerunner. 414 
Foresight, 41 4 
Forest, 4J5 
Foretel, 415 
Foie*thoiii;lil. 414 
Foiieituie, 401 
Forge, v. 521 
Fo rget fu 1 ness, 41 j 
Forgive, 415 
For.oiii, 419 
VoTU\,ftr/itre, 416 

-—, eerenmny, 4 17 

-, to make, 555 

-, to fashion, 417 

-, /„ cimipose, 117 

Formal, 4i8 
I'ormer, 75 
Fornierl), 419 
Formidable, 419 
I'orsake, 1 
Forsaken, 419 
Foiswear, 420 
Fortifv, 72.3 
Fortitude, 256 
I'urtuitous, 420 
Forlunaie, lurhy, 420 
happy, 457 
Fortune, 172 
Forward, onward, 596 

-, v. 348 

Fostt*r, 421 

Found, to ground, 421 

- , to institute, 5 I 4 

I'oundatiun, 422 
Fountain, 715 
Fraction, 672 
Fracture, 672 
Fragile, 422 
Fragrance, 703 
Frail, 422 
Frailty, 492 
Frame, n. 422 

-, V. ,521 

Frank, 423 
Fraud, 271 
Fray, 647 
Fraudu'ent, 3S6 
Freak, 424 

Free, tommumcative, 203 

- i frank, 423 

——, exempt, 426 

-, liberal, 424 

-, familiar, 425 

-, V. 425 
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rrecidom, 42C 
Freight, 426 
Frequent, v. 427 
Frequently, common/^, 203 

-> 694 

Frenh, 582 
Fret, 672 
Fretful, IGl 
Friendly, 67 
Friendship, 551 
Fugid, 248 
Fright, 58 
Frighten, 427 
Frightful, 301 
Frivolous, 746 
Fjolic, 427 
Front, 379 
Frontier. 1 14 
Fiowaiil. 1J.3 
Fruguhfv. r)9 
Friiitlul,'3!)6 
Fruition, 334 
Friiities*., r.'jf, 

Fnistrate. 27rt 
Fulfil, to eref'utt\ 37t^ 

■ ", to accowfihsfi, 12 ' 

-- tn irep, 32') 

f'ully, 534 
Fulness, 42H 
Function, 593 
Funeral, 428 
Furious, 75i) 

Furnish, 641 
Fudiiture, 444 
I'ury, viat/neait, .56.5 

-, (iru/rr, 7 1 

Futile, 746 

(4ain, 8. 428 
-, to get, 432 

-—, to 2 () 

fiait, 165 
Gale, 151 
Gall, V. 672 
Gallant, brave^ 147 

-, 8. 429 

Gambol, 427 
Game, s. 621 

-, to make game of_ .526 

Gamesome, 621 
Gang, 117 
Gap, 148 
Gape, 429 
Garrulous, 731 
GaKp, 606 
Gather, 430 
Gaudy, 693 
Gay, cheerful, 160 

-, siowy, 693 

Gaze, 429 
Gender, 430 
General, 430 
(jenerally, 203 
Generation, age, 430 

’ --rntr, 648 

Generous, 132 
Geniuf, talent^ 616 


Genius, taete, 736 
Genteel, 430 
Gentile, 431 
Gentle, tame, 4.31 

-, meek. 7t)o 

Genuine, 519 
(iesticulation, 30 
Gesture, 30 
Get, 431 
Ghastly. 471 
Ghost, 760 
Ghost!V, 713 
Git>e, 676 
CiddiiiesK, 613 
Gilt, pretent, 4.33 

-, talent, 4.33 

Give, to grant, 434 

-, to afford, 4.3.5 

-, to pretent, 435 

Give up, to dehvrr, 136 

-- to abandon, 4 17 

Glad. 437 
(liadiieKK, 527 
Glance, /w>A, 548 

-, glimpte, 439 

-at, 43s 

Glare, a. 407 

--, V. 689 

Glaring, 43b 
Gleam. 439 
Glide, 702 
Glimmer, 439 
Glim|»ve. 4.49 
Glitter, CS9 
(»lot»e. circle, 18,3 

-, ball, 439 

Gloom. 439 
Gloomy, dull, 334 

-, tullen, 440 

(jlory, n. 440 

- V. 441 

Gloss, 441 
Glo.ssary, 301 
GU»\v, 402 
Glut, 676 
Godlike. 442 
Godly, 442 
Gold, 442 
Golden, 442 
Goo<l, goodnett, 443 

-, beneft, 443 

Good-humour, 443 
Good-nature, 443 
Goodness, 443 
Good office, 133 
Goods, mcrchandite, 202 

. . furniture, 144 

-, potteasumt, 444 

Govern, 445 

Government, ai/mimi/ratioff, 
445 

. , constitution, 446 

Grace,/<iroi#r, 446 
. charm, 446 
Graceful, breommg, 127 
' , elegant, 447 
Gracious, 447 


Grand, yrrnt, 460 

-, mhle, 583 

Grandeur, 4 17 
Grant, to admd, 39 
———, to give, 4 14 
Grasp, 637 
(Jruteful, 17 
Gratification, 363 
(Jralify, to tndu/gf, 448 
———, to tatisjfg, 67 1 
Gratitude, 739 
Gratuitous, 448 
Gratuity, 448 
Grave, tertout. 440 

- , tobrr, 704 

-, n. 4 49 

Gravity. 764 
Great, large, 44') 

- grand, 460 

Greatness, 700 
Greediness, 109 
Greet, 21 
Grief. 50 
Grievance. 450 
Grieve. 451 
Grieved, 708 
Grim, 471 

Gripe, to lay hold o<\ '.37 

—-•, to preii>, 6;h) 

Giisl\, 471 
Groan, 461 
Gros.s, coarte, 452 

- total, 4.‘>2 

Ground, v, 421 

-. n. 422 

Group, 93 
Grow, to become. 122 

-, to increase. 5()0 

Grudge, 556 
(Guarantee. 452 
Guard.yVwtr, 396 

-, sentinel, 4' 3 

-, guardian, 453 

- , V. 453 

Guard against, 464 
Guardian, 463 
Guess, 4.54 
Guest, 451 
Guide, 5.i7 
Guile, 271 
Guiltless, 455 
Guilty, 259 
Guise, 455 
Gulf, 455 
Gush, 409 
Gust, 151 

Habit, custom, 265 
— guise, 465 
Hail. V. 21 
Hallow, 276 
Handsome, 125 
Hanker after, 294 
Happen, 456 
Happiness,/e/ici/y, 456 

--, u>eii-being, 76’ 

Happy, 457 

:3 K 
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Harangue, 35 
Harass, to dutress, 327 

• . , to wearyy 7(>4 

Harbinger, 414 
Harbour, s. 457 

-, to sheltevy 457 

-—, to cherishy 421 

Hard,^rm, 458 

-, unfeelingy 459 

• . —, difficulty 460 

-, caflouSy 458 

Hardened, 458 
Hard-hearted, 460 
Hardihood, 106 
Hardiness, 106 
Hardly, 461 
Hardship, 450 
Hardy, ‘i.')9 
Harm, en/, 363 

-, injuryy 510 

Harmless, inoff'etisive, 753 
Harmony, concord, 219 

-, melody, 566 

Harsh, 461 
Harshness, 27 

Hasten, to accelerate, 461 

-, to hurry, 462 

Hastiness, 650 
Hasty, cursory, 265 
■■ angry, 71 
Hate, 462 
Hateful, 463 
Hatred, arersiwi, 107 
———, enmity, 4G3 
Have, 464 
Haven, 457 

Haughtiness, disdain, 464 

-, prtde,, 634 

Haughty, 464 
Haul. 333 
Haunt, 427 
Hazard, peril, 267 

. — ■■ chance, 173 

-, V. 465 

Head, 181 
Headstrong, 589 
Heady, 689 
Heal, 263 

Healthy, wholesome, 465 
' —■■■■ sound, 710 

Heap, 466 
Hear, 466 

Hearken, to ova hear, 466 

-, to attend, 103 

Hearsay, 387 
Hearty, 466 
Heat, 402 
Heathen, 431 
Heave, to lift, 542 

-, to swell, 467 

Heavenly, celestial, 169 

-, godlike, 442 

Heaviness, gloom, 439 

.. , weight, 764 

Heavy, dull, 467 
———, weighty, 467 
Heed, v. 102 


Heed, s. 468 
Heedless, 581 
Heighten, 468 
Heinous, 468 
Help, 469 
Heresy, 471 
Heretic, 470 
Hesitate, to demur, 284 

-, to stammer, 471 

—.. , to scruple, 677 

Hesitation, 285 
Heterodoxy, 471 
Hidden, 678 
Hide, to conceal, 214 

-, to cover, 253 

-, skin, 700 

Hideous, 471 
High, tall, 42 

-, haughty, 464 

High-minded, 164 
High-sounding, 551 
Hilaritv, 570 
Hind, 255 

Hinder, to prevent, 472 

-, to stop, 47.1 

-, to retard, 6(it 

Hint, to allude, 62 

-, to suggest, 473 

Hire, 62 
Hireling, 474 
Hit, 124 
Hoard, 745 
Hoist, 542 
Hold, to contain, 2.35 
—, to keep, 474 

-, to occupy, 475 

. to support, -176 
Holiday, 392 
Holiness, 477 
Hollow, 477 
Holy, pious, 477 
——, sacred, 478 
Homage, 479 
Honest, equitable, 38.3 

-, sincere, 698 

Honesty, integrity, 179 

--, honour, 4S0 

Honour, honesty, 480 

- - glory, 440 

- dignity, 481 

-V. 480 

Hope, 481 
Ilu[>eless, 295 
Horrible, 391 
Horrid, 391 
Host, 86 
Hostile, 43 
Hostili^, 353 
Hot, 482 
House, 387 
However, 482 
Hue, 198 
Hug, 187 
Huge, 354 
Human, 483 
Humane, 483 
Humanity, 134 


Humble, to abase 2 

-, to humiliate, 484 

- , lowly, 483 

-, modest, 483 

Humiliate, 484 
Humidity, 573 
Humor, temper, 484 

-, caprice,ASH', wit, 76 

Humor, to indii/ye, 448 

-, to qualify, 647 

Humorous, 485 
Humorsome, 485 
Hunt, 486 
Hu 1-1, 166 
Hurricane, 151 
lluriy, 462 
Hurt, injury, 510 

-, disudvautagr, .‘?U9 

-, sorry, 70“5 

lJuitful, 4S6 
Husbandman, .390 
Husbandry, 262 
IlypiKTite, 48(J 

Idea, thought, 486 

-, perception, 615 

Ideal. 487 
Idiorn, 533 
Idiot, 412 
Idle, lasy, 4*^7 
——, ieisur«‘, 'iHb 

-. vem, 4hH 

Ignominy, 5(i'> 

Ignorant, H8 
111, s. 363 

—, badly, 116 
Illiterate, 48S 
Illuminate, 489 
Illumine, 489 
Illusion, 3H6, 771 
Illustrate, 374 
Illustrious, distiiujuished, 2 

--—, famous, 

lll-will, 46.3 
linage, 544 
Imaginary, 4*57 
Imagination,yiiwry, .389 
- ■■■—• ■ idea, 4^r> 
Imagine, to conretre, hO 

-, to think, 7 11 

Imbecility, 270 
Imbibe, 14 
Imitate, to follow, 410 

-, to ropy, 489 

, to mimirk, 490 
Immaterial, unhnportwd,?' 

-, incorporeal, 5( 

Immediately, 308 
Immense, 354 
Imminent, 490 
Immoderate, 368 
Immodest, indecent, 502 

-, impudent, 490 

Immunity, 63G 
Impair, 490 
Impart, 204 
I in passable, 493 
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Impeach, 23 
Impede, 472 

Impediment, 30G • 

Impel, to actnaiff 33, 771 

-, to encoura^Cf 347 

Im})endin}?, 490 
Imperative, 201 
Impcrfecttuii, defeat^ 491 

-, toeaknegtf 492 

I niperions, cormmndmyt 201 
Imperioun,492 
Impertinent, 492 
Impervious, 493 
Impetuous, 759 
Impious, 524 
Implacable, 493 
Implant, 494 
Implicate, 494 

Imploie, 12 s 
Imply, to denotfy 2S.‘) 

- , to stgivft/y #>9") 

Import, 69.') 

Impoi tance, 49 ' 

Import'.mate, 6 iO 
Importunity, 70ii 
lm(K>se upon, 272 
Impost, r.J5 
Impostor, 272 
lmpre< ation, v5*> 

Impress, 496 
Impression, .j.'ts 
Imprint, 495 
Impnsoiiinent, 222 
Improve, 66 
Improvement, 610 
Impudence, 9s 
Impudent, lutmodfsiy -190 

- y tnif'crtutent, 192 

Impupn, 495 
Impute, 89 
Inability, 496 
InurcesKihle, 493 
Inactive, 496 
Inadequate, 497 
Inadvertencv, 497 
Inanimate, 541 
Inanity, 755 
Inattention, 497 
Inattentive, 5S1 
Irilmrn, 509 
Inbred, 609 
incapable, 497 
Incessantly, 49s 
Incident, circr^mx/um c, 184 

-, event f 3<»2 

Incidental, 19 
Incite, to eHcour,ay(', 3-47 

-, to excite^ 369 

Inclination, attachmentt 99 
- ybent, 136 

-j dispomtton, 3.4 

-, tendency y 498 

Incline, 538 

Incloi^c, to ctrcwngcribe, 1S4 

-, to include, 199 

Include, to inclosey 499 
-, to comprise, 213 


Incoherent, 499 
Incon/rruouM, 499 
Incompetent, 497 
Inconsiderable, 752 
Inconsistent, 499 
Inconstant, 175 
Inconttuvertible, 504 
Inconvenience, \. 499 
Incorporeal, 500 
In course, 579 
Increase, to cnUirye, 353 

-, to grow, 500 

-, ». 501 

Incredulity, 750 
I IK ulcate, 494 
inclusion, 520 
Indebted, 50l 
liidt‘ceiit, 502 
Indelicate, 502 
induate, 690 
Induation, 558 
Indillerence, 502 
Indilierent, 502 
Indijrence, 626 
Indigenous. 578 
Indignation, 70 
Indignity, 50.1 
Indiscriminate, 641 
Indisposition, 69 4 
Indisputable, 5(> 1 
Indistinct. 503 
Indiv idual, 609 
Indolent, %dU\ 487 

-, HU pine, 50. { 

Iiuluhituble, 604 
Induce, 3.1 

Indulge, to foster, 421 
■ ■ . to ginttfy, 4 

Indulgent, 504 
Industrious, 31 
Ineffable, 75.1 
Ineffectual, 756 
Inequality, 320 
Inert, 496 
Inexorable, 491 
Inexpressible. 753 
Infamous. .504 
Infamy, 505 
Infantine, 1.81 
Infutuatioiu 519 
Infection, 234 
Inference, 218 
Inferior, gecondary. 678 

-, guhjecty 727 

Infidelity, 750 
Infinite, 146 
Inllrni, 763 
Infirmity. 270 
Influence, credit, 258 

- —— , authonty, 505 

Inform, to make known, 506 

--, to tngiruct, 506 

Informant, 507 
Information, 507 
In former, 507 
Infi action, 508 
Infringe, to encroach, 349 


Infringe, to noiate, 608 
Infringement, 508 
infuse, 494 
Ingenious, 509 
Ingenuity, 508 
Ingenuous, ingenious, .509 

-, frank, 42 ! 

ingraft, 494 
Ingratiate, 612 
Ingulf, 14 
Inhabit, 5 
Inherent, 509 
Inhuman, 260 
Inimical, 43 
in)quitou.s, 766 
Injunction, 200 
Injure, 490 
injury, damage, .510 

-, disadvantage, .>09 

-, uyustice, 5;o 

Injustice, 510 
lnii'':te, 509 
Inner, '•23 
Inoffensi v' 753 
Inoidinate, 523 
inquiie, 91 
Inquiry, 365 
Inquisitive, 264 
Inroad, 520 
In.sanit), 290 
Inscrutable, 75 1 
Insensibility, 502 
Insensible, 459 
Inside, 511 
Insichous, 511 
Insight, 511 
insignificant, 752 
Insinuate, to hint, 473 

-, to 51 2 

Insinuation, 512 
Insipid, 512 
Insist, 513 
Insnare. 513 
Insolent, 492 
Insolvency, 513 
Inspection, insight, 51 i 

--, oversight, 5 1 I 

Inspire. 72 
Instance, 367 
Instant, 514 
InstantaneouslN, 3lis 
Instantly, 308 
Instigate, 347 
Instil, 494 
Institute, 514 
Instruct. 506 
Instruction, advice, 4:5 

-, education, 341 

Instrument, 515 
Insuthcient, 497 
Insult, affront, 51 

-, indignity, 503 

Insuperable, 622 
Insurmountable, 522 
Insurrection, 615 
Integral, 765 
Integrity, 479 
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intellect, 616 

————, understanding, 751 
Intellectual, 567 
Intelligence, information, 507 

-, understanding, 

751 

Intelligent, 568 
Intemperate, excessive, 368 

--, irregular, 523 

Intend, 292 
Intense, 516 
Intent, 516 
Intercede, 516 
Interchange, 517 
Intercuurse, 517 
Interdict, 412 
Interest, 518 
Interlere, 516 
Interior, 511, 523 
Interloper, 520 
intermeddle, 516 
Intermediate, 518 
Interment, 153 
Intermission, 171 
Intermit, 728 
Internal, 523 
Interpose, 516 
Interposition, 518 
Interpret, 373 
Interrogate, 91 
Interrupt, 329 
Interval, 518 
Intervening, 518 
Intervention, 518 
Interview, 565 
Intimacy. 25 
Intimate, v. 473 
Intimidate, 427 
Intoxication, 519 
intrepid, 143 
intricacy, 211 
Intrinsic, 519 
Introduce, 519 
Introductory, 633 
Intrude, to encroach, 349 

-, to obtrude, 520 

Intruder, 520 
Invade, 349 
Invalid, 520 
invalidate, 763 
Invasion, 520 
Invective, 17 
Inveigh, 275 
Inveigle, 513 
Invent, to contrive, 244 

-, to fnd out, 400 

-, to feign, 521 

Invert, 603 
Invest, 522 
Investigation, 365 
Invidious, 522 
Invigorate, 723 
Invincible, 522 
Invite, fo attract, 104 

- - , to call, 159 

Inundate, 602 
Involve, 494 


Inward, 523 
Ire, 70 
Irksome, 747 
Irony, ridicule, 669 

-, wit, 767 

Irrational, 523 
Irrefragable, 504 
irregular, 523 
Irreligious, 524 
Irreproachable, 140 
Irritate, 52 
Iriuption, 520 
Issue, eject, 228 

-> offspring, 594 

-, to emrrge, 670 

-, to arise, 85 

.lade, 764 
.1 angle, 525 
Jar, V. 525 
Jaunt, 369 
Jealousy, 525 
Jeer, 676 
Jest, 526 
Jilt, 249 
Jocose, 380 
Jocular, .380 
Jocund, 547 
Join, 34 
Joke, 526 
Jollity, 570 
Joviality, 570 
Journey, 526 
•Joy, pleasure, 622 
— gladness, 627 
Joyful, 437 
Judge, 527 

Judgment, discernment, 311 

-, discretion, 527 

-, decision, 27A 

-, sense, 682 

Juice, 545 
Just, 669 
Justice, 528 
Justify, 76 
Justness, 529 
Juvenile, 770 

Keen, acute, 33 

-, shaip, 688 

Keep, to hold, 472 

-, to preserve, 529 

-, to observe, 529 

Keeping, 529 
Kill, 630 

Kind, affectionate, 48 

-, gracious, 447 

-, species, 530 

Kindness, civility, 133 

-, benevolence, 134 

Kindled, relationship, 531 

-, relation, 658 

Kingdom, 344 
Kingly, 672 
Kinsman, 658 
Knavtsli, 314 
Knov/. 531 


Knowledge, 531 
Known, to make, 506 

Labour, 769 

-, v. 532 

r^aborious, 31 
Labyuntil, 532 
Lack, 762 
Lading, 426 
Lag, 545 

Lament, to complain, 208 

■-, to bewail, i;i7 

-, to deplore, 286 

-, to grid e, 4 ') 1 

Lund, 533 
Landscape, 758 
Language, 5,33 
r,.anguid, 382 
Languish, 407 
Ijarge, great, 449 

-, wide, 334 

Largely, 334 
I .assitude, 391 
Lust, 534 
Lasting, .3.35 
Lastly, 535 
Latent, 678 
Latest, 534 
Laudable, 535 
Laugh at, 5.15 
Laughable, 530 
Lavish, 378 
Law, 564 
I-awful, 5.36 
I ..ax, 549 
Lay hold of, 537 
fiay, to put, 646 

-, to he, 541 

Lazy, idle, 487 

-, inactive, 496 

Lead, 537 
Leader, 181 
League, 60 
Lean, adj 5.38 

-, V. 538 

Learning, knowledge, 531 

- , literature, 541 

Leave, n. 539 

- , to quit, 539 

- , to suffer, 540 

-, to take leave, 5.39 

Leave of!, to cease, 16^ 

-, to desist, 294 

[.leavings, 540 
Legal, 536 
I,«gitimate, 536 
I>ei>.ure, 488 
Lenity, 191 
Lessen, 4 
Let, 540 
r..etiiargic, 701 
Letter, character, 17 5 

-, epistle, 540 

r.ietters, 541 
Level, even, 362 

- ,Jlat, 407 

Level at, 57 
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I.evity, 643 
I.ex icon, 3U1 
Liable, 720 

Liberal, bemjiceni^ 132 

-, yr<?(% 424 

r.iberate, 4’J5 
Liberty, jO-eee/oin, 426 

-, ifuve, 63‘J 

I.icence, 539 
Liceiitioub, 549 
I.icit, 536 
\Ae, Jtt/seftoud, 754 

-, to he dotvHy 541 

Life, 73 
I^iteless, 541 
I.lit, to hoist, 542 

-, to raise^ 542 

LiirlitnebS, case, 338 

-, ievitjf, 543 

Like, 357 

Likeness, resemblances 544 
' ' ■ ■■■, picture, 544 
Likt‘Wise, 04 

Limb, 500 
Limit, to bound. 145 

-, to fix, 4l>0 

-, extent, 544 

-, term, 738 

Limited, 402 
Liiieaj'e, 387 
Linger, ^5 
Liquid.yimc/, 409 

-545 

Liquor, 545 
1. 1 st, 35o 
Listen, 103 
Listless, 503 
r.iterature, 541 
Tattle, 540 
T.ive, 371 
Liiveliliood, 540 
I/ively, 547 
Living, In^ehhoods 540 

-, Itenejice, 547 

Loa<l. //tk/Az. 420 

-, weight, 705 

-, V. 193 

Loath, 5 
I.oath I ng, 314 
T.odge. 457 
Lodgings. 547 
Loftiness, 034 
I.olty, 472 
l.oiter, 545 
Lonely, 04 
Long h>r, 294 
Look, air, 58 

-, glance, 548 

-, to see, 548 

-, to appear, 548 

Looker-uii, 549 
T^ook for, 700 
(..oose, vague, 549 

—-, slack, 700 

Loquacious, 734 
Tjordly, 492 
Lord's Suppei, 550 


Lose, 550 
Loss, 651 
Lot, 295 
I.oud, 551 
Love, affectum, 47 

-, friendship, 551 

Lovely, 60 
Lover, 552 
f.oving, 67 
Low, launhle, 483 

-, rneoui, 552 

I.ower* 655 
Lowly, 483 
l.ucky, 420 
Lucid, 189 
Lucre, 428 
Ludicrous, 530 
Lunacy, 290 
I^ustre, 152 
Lusty, 250 
Luxuriant, 378 

Madness, derangement, 290 

--— , phrenzg, 553 

Magisterial, 553 
Magniticence, grandeur, 447 

-, pomp, 554 

Magnitude, 700 
Majestic, 553 
Maim, 575 
Mam. 180 

Maintain, to assett, 95 

-, to hold, 470 

-, to support, 731 

Maintenance, 540 
Make, 555 
Make game, 526 
Make known, 506 
Malady, 318 
Malediction, 550 
Malefactor, 259 
Malevolent, 556 
Malice, 550 
Malicious, 550 
Malignant, 556 
Manage, to concert, 217 

- , to conduct, 220 

Management, care, 103 

-, economy, 591 

Manful, 557 
Mangle, 575 
Mama, 290 
Manifest, adj. 77 

-, to dtsi ui'tr, 312 

-, to prove, 643 

Manly, 557 
Manner, air, 58 

-, custom, 265 

-, way, 703 

Manners, 557 
Margin, 144 
Marine, 557 
Maiiner, 677 
Maritime, 5.57 
Muik, print, 558 

-, sign, 558 

-, trace, 500 


Mark, badge, 56'. 

-, butt, 562 

- , to note, 562 

- , to point out, 090 

Marriage, wedding, 502 

- , matrimony, 5t3 

Martial, .503 
Marvel, 768 
Musk, 192 
Massacre, 104 
Massive, 153 
Master, 625 
Material, 250 
Materials, 504 
Matrimony, 503 
Matter, 564 
Mature, 670 
Maxim, axiom, 114 

-, rule, 504 

May, 161 
Maze, 532 
Meagre, 538 
Mean, base, 120 

-, Common, -Oi 

- , low, .)52 

, pitiful, 565 
— —, medium, 565 

-, v. 292 

Meaning, 695 
Mechanic, 89 
Mediate, v. 510 
Mediuciity, 571 
Meditate, 237 
Medium, 565 
Medley, difference, 303 

-, mixture, 571 

Meek, 70b 
Meet, 404 

Met*ting, assembly, 93 

- , interview, 565 

Melody, 5t»6 
Member, 566 
Memoirs, 70 
Memorable, 694 
Memorial, 573 
Memory, 566 
Menace, 742 
Mend, 00 
Menial, 680 
Mental, 507 
Mention, v. 770 
Mercantile, 50H 
Merceuaiy, 474, 757 
Merchandize, 202 
Merciful, 447 
Merciless, 460 
Mercy, c/ewe/icy, 191 

-, pity, 019 

Mere, 120 
Merit, 291 
Merriment, 570 
Merry, cheerful, 180 

- , lively, 547 

Message, 508 
Messenger, 414 
Metamorphose, ''4 
Metaphor 398 
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Method, jrder, 598 

-, $ystem^ 733 

-, mannerf 7()3 

Mien, 58 
Mightv, 628 
Mild, 705 
Military, 563 
Mimic, 490 
Mind, 708 

-, V. 102 

Mindful, 568 
Mingle, 570 
Munster, c/tfrgrywafi, 191 

-, agentf 569 

- , V. 569 

Minute, adj. 185 
Miracle, 768 
Miith,/M/ii;i/y, 397 

-, giadnesss 527 

-, inerrimrnt^ 570 

Miscaniage, 382 
Miscelliiuy, 571 
Mischance, 156 
Mischief, misfortime, 363 

-, injury, 510 

Misconstrue, 570 
Misdei'd, 591 

Misdemeanour, offence, 591 

-, crimCf 258 

Miserable, 752 
Miserly, 105 
Misfortune, evi/, 363 

-, calamityf 156 

Mishap, 156 
Misinterpret, 570 
Miss, V. 550 
Mistake, 358 
Misuse, 17 
Mitigate, 59 
Mix, 570 
Mixture, 571 
Moan, V. 451 
Mob, 614 
Mobility, 614 
Mock, to deride, 290 

-•, to t nutatef 490 

Mode, 763 
Model, 248 

Moderation, mediocrity, 571 

-, modesty, 571 

Modern, 582 
Modest, humble, 483 

-, bashful, 571 

Modesty, 571 
Moisture, 573 
Molest, to trouble, 747 

- , to inconvenience, 499 

Moment, importance, 495 

-, instant, 514 

Monarch, 635 
Monastery. 193 
Money, 573 
Monster, 7f)S 
Monstrous, 35 4 
Monument, 57:{ 

Mood, 484 
Murals. 557 


Morbiil, 693 
Moreover, 136 
Morose, 440 
Mortal, 268 
MortiOcation, 758 
Motion, 574 
Motive, cause, 167 

- , principle, 635 

Mould, V. 417 
Mount, V. 84 
Mourn, 451 
MouruAil, 574 
Move, 72U 
Moveables, 444 
Movement, 574 
Moving, 574 
Mulct, 401 
Multitude, 575 
Mumdcent, 132 
Murder, v. 530 
Murmur, 209 
Muse, to contemplate, 237 

-, to think, 741 

Muster, 92 
Mutable, 173 
Mute, G96 
Mutilate, 575 
Mutinous, 748 
Mutual, 575 
Mysterious, dark, 267 
- ■ &:,'ret, 678 

■--, ntgs'ia, 576 

Mystic, 576 

Naked, 119 
Name, appellation, 576 

- , reputation, .577 

-, to call, 576 

-, to style, 577 

-, to nominate, 577 

Nap, 701 
Narration, 658 
Narrative, 658 

--, account, 22 

Narrow, contracted, 24.1 

-, strait, 722 

Natal, 578 
Nation, 613 
Native, intrinsic, 519 

-, natal, 578 

-, natural, 578 

Natural, 578 
Naturally, 579 
Naval, .557 
Nautical, 557 
Nausea, 314 
Near, 19 4 
Necessaries, 580 
Necessary, 579 
Necessitate, 205 
Necessities, 580 
Necessity, occasion, 589 

-^ need, 580 

Need, v. 762 

-, poverty, 626 

-- necessity, 580 

Needlul, 580 


Needy 580 
Nefarii us, 763 
Neglect, to disregard, 324 

-, to omit, 580 

Negligent, 581 
Negotiate, 581 
Neighbourhood, 58*^ 
Nevertheless, 482 
New, 582 
News, 583 
N ice, exact, 364 

•-, Jine, 400 

Niggardly, avaricious. 10.' 

-, saving, 590 

Nigh, 194 
Nightly, 583 
Nimble, 31 
Noble, 583 
Nocturnal, 583 
Noise, 584 
Noisome, 486 
Noisy, 551 
Nomenclature, .301 
Nominate, 584 
Nonconfoimist, 470 
Note, mark, 558 

-, remark, 659 

-, V. 562 

Noted, distinguished, 32*> 

-, notorious, 585 

Notice, in/oimaiioH, 09 

-, to attend to, 102 

-, to mention, 77U 

-, to mark, 562 

■■ , to retfuirk, 585 

Notion, conception, 216 

-, idea, 616 

-, opinion, 597 

Notorious, 585 
Notwithstanding, 482 
Novel, s. 379 

- .fresh, 432 

-, new, 582 

Nourish, 585 
Noxious, 486 
Numb, 586 
Number, v. 653 
Numeral, 586 
Numerical, 586 
Nuptials, 562 
Nurture, 585 

Obdurate, 458 
Obedient, dutiful, 3.3i. 

-, submissive, 58 

Object, aim, 56 

-, sulgect, 587 

-, V. 587 

Object to, 400 
Objection, demur, 285 
-, diffcuUy, 5S7 

Oblation, 593 
Obligation, 336 
Oblige, to bind, 138 

-, to comtiel, 205 

Obliged, 501 
Obliging, 187 
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0\»\iu*rato, l4\ 

OblivikHi, 415 
OWlonjr, 58H 
Obloijuy, 66w 
Obiiox 10118, (fffennvfy 588 

-, hable, 726 

Obscure, adj. 267 

-, V. 340 

Obsequies, 428 
Obsequious, 586 
Observance,/oriw, 417 

-, oWrva/iOrt, 588 

Observant, 568 
Observation, oi«ert’a/iee, 588 

---, remark, 659 

Observe, to keep, 529 

-, to watch, 588 

-, to Me, 680 

Observer, 549 
(Ibsolete, 594 
Obstacle, 306 
Obstinate, 589 
Obstruct, 472 

< M>tain, to urqtiire, 26 

-, to tpt, 432 

Obtrude, 520 
Obviate, 632 
Obvious, 77 
Occasion, v. 167 

-, opportunity, 589 

-, ne(essity% 589 

Occasion a I, 590 
Occult, 678 

< Icciipancy, 590 
Occupation, occupancy, 590 

-^ business, 154 

Occupy, 475 

< Iccurrence, 362 
(Jdd, parttcular, 608 
-, uneven, 590 

(biious, 463 
Odour, 703 
O'bonomical, 690 
(I'lconoiiiy, yVi/r/n/i/y, 591 

-, manayement, 59 J 

0< course. 579 
OHence, 591 
Offend, 321 
Oftender, 592 
Offending, 592 
Offensive, offenduvj, 592 

-, obnoxious, 5S8 

Offer, to give, 435 

-, to tender, 592 

Offering, 59.3 
Office, 5//.VI//C.VA, 155 

-, place, 593 

-, service, 133 

Officious, 32 
Ollspring. 591 
Often, 594 
Old, aged, 342 

-, ancient, 694 

Olde •, senior, 682 
Old-fashioned, 591 
Old-times, 419 
Omen. 695 


Omit, 580 
On one’s guard, 111 
One, 596 
Onlv, 596 
Onsi't, 100 
Onward, 596 
Opake, 596 
Open, candid, 161 

- , frank, 423 

Opening, 596 
Operate, 28 
Operation, work, 776 
Opinionated, 597 
Opiniative, 597 
Opinion, 597 
Opponent, 361 
Opportunity, 5^9 
Oppose, to combat, 198 

-—, to contradict, 243 

-, to object, 587 

-, to resist, 598 

Opposite. 43 
0|/probrium, 505 
Opput;n, 224 
Option, 598 
Opulence, 668 
Oral, 757 
Oration, 35 
Oratory, 343 
Orb, Ib.l 
Ordain, 79 
Order, to appoint, 79 

-, to place, 620 

-, class, 1S8 

■ . . command, 200 

-—, direction, 308 

-—, method, 59H 

■ , succession, 729 
Ordinal)’, 202 
Orifice, 599 
Origin. 600 
Original, a. 600 

-, adj. 635 

Ostensible, 198 
Ostentation, 692 
Oval, 588 
Over, 10 

Overbalance, 601 
Overbear, (*01 
(Overbearing, 492 
< Overcome, 226 
Overflow, 602 
Overbear, 466 
OveriHJwer, to defeat, 124 

-, to overbear, 601 

Overrule, 602 
Overruling, 632 
Overrun, 60*2 
Overspread, 602 
Oversight, inadvertency, 497 

-, inspection, 514 

Overthrow, to beat, 124 

-, to overturn, 603 

Overturn, 603 
Overwhelm, to overbear, 601 

-. to crush, 603 

Outcry. 584 


Outdo, 367 
(Outlines, 700 
Outlive, 603 
Outrage, 51 
Outside, 692 
Outward, 603 
Outweigh, GO I 
Own, 24 
Owner, 625 

Pace. 604 
Pacific, 611 
Paedy, 78 
Pagan, 431 
Pam. 604 
Paint. 605 
Pair, 255 
Palate. 6l)5 
P.ile, <1)5 

Palliate, to e.vfcuuatc, 377 
-, to gloss, 441 

Pallid, 605 
Palpitat«‘. 606 
I’anegvnc, 346 
Pang, 604 
Pant. 606 
Parable, 606 
Parade, 692 
Parasite. 407 
Pardon, to einnc, .;(/!> 

-, to fngirc, 4 I 5 

Pardonable, 757 
Pare, 612 
Park, 415 
Parliament, 93 
Paisiinonious, 105 
Parsimony, 591 
Parson, 191 
Part, ditision, (>06 

- , piece, ('07 

-, v 329 

Partake, 607 
Farticiimte, 607 
Particular, circumstantial, 
185 

- — exact, .364 

-, singu/nr, fi08 

-, individutil, (i09 

-———, p''culiar, (>1 I 

---, special 7 1 2 

Particularly, 359 
Partisan, 411 
Partner. 197 
Partnershi}), 96 
Party, .380 
Passage, 256 
Passionate, 7( 

Passive, 6Io 
Pastime, 69 
Patch, 607 
Pathetic, 574 
Patience, 609 
Patient, adj. 610 

-, invalid, 520 

Pattern, 248, 366 
Pauper, 624 
Pause, V, 284 
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Pay, n. 62 
Peace, 610 
Peaceable, 611 
Peaceful, 611 
Peasant, 255 
Peculiar, 611 
Peel, s. 7 00 

-, V. 612 

Peevish, IGl 
Pellucid, 612 
Penalty, dOl 
Penetrate, 612 
Penetration, dmermnent .dll 

-, acuteness, 613 

Penitence, 660 
Penman, 769 
Penurious, 590 
Penury, 626 
People, utthftn, 613 

-, popuface, 614 

-, prisons, 614 

Perceive, to discern, 615 

-, to sep, 680 

Perception, idea, 615 

-, sentiment, 685 

Peremptory, 625 
Perfect, accomplished, 21 

-, complete, 210 

Perfidious, 384 
F’erforate, 612 
Perforation, 599 
Perform, to effect, 341 

•-, to execute, 370 

Performance, 639 
Perft^rmer, 32 
Perfume, 703 
Peril, 2^)7 

Period, sentence, 684 

- , time, 752 

Perish, 616 
Perjure, 4-10 
Permanent, 335 
Permission, 539 
Permit, to admit, 38 

-, to consent, 2-8 

Pernicious, destruciuc, *-97 

-, hurtful, 486 

Perpetrate, 616 
Perpetual, 239 
l*erplex, to distress, 327 

-, to embarrass. 3 1,1 

Persevere, 241 
Persist, /; continue, 212 

-, to insist, 513 

Persons, 614 
Perspicuity, 190 
Persuade, to exhort, 371 

-, to convince, 217 

. ., to entice, 616 

Persuasion, 247 
Pertinacious, 738 
Perverse, 113 
Pest, 118 
Pestilential, 234 
Petition, 628 
Petty, 746 
Petulant, 161 


Phantom, 760 
Phrase, sentence, 684 

-, diction, 301 

Phraseology, 

Phrenzy, 55.3 
Pick, 182 

Picture, likeness, 54 4 

-, print, 617 

Piece, 607 
Pierce, 61*2 
Pile, V. 466 
Pillage, 649 
Pillar, 617 
Pinch. 629 
Pine, 407 
Pious, 477 
Pique, 556 
Piteous, doleful, 617 

- fpiii^le, 618 

Pitiable, 618 
Pitiful,618 

-, mean, 565 

-, contemptible, 237 

Pity, compassion, 6l8 

-, mercy, 619 

Place, office, 593 

-, situation, 619 

-, spot, 621 

-—, to dt.'tpose, 620 

- to put, 646 

Placid, 160 
Plain, apparent, 77 

-, even, 362 

- , frank, 423 

-, sincere, 698 

Plan, 293 
Plausible, 198 
Play, 621 
Pla\er, 32 
Playful, 621 
Plead, 76 
Pleader, 280 
Pleasant, agreeable, 54 

- .facetious, 380 

Ph'ase, 674 
Pleased, 437 
Pleasing, 54 
Pleasure, comfort, 200 

- Joyy 622 

Pledge, deposit, 2ii7 

-, earnest, 337 

Plenipotentiary, 65 
Plenitude, 428 
Plenteous, 622 
f*lentiful, 622 
Pliable, 408 
i*liant, 408 
Plight, 698 
Plot, 199 
Pluck, 333 
Plunder, 649 
Plunge, 623 
Point, 57 
Point out, 690 
Poise, 623 
Poison, 623 
Polished, 624 


Polite, polished, 624 

-, fiW, 186 

-, genteel, 430 

Politic, 624 
Political, 624 
Pollute, 235 
Pomp, 554 
Pompous, 553 
Ponder, 741 
Ponderous, 467 
Poor, 624 
Populace, 614 
Port, 457 
Portend, 108 
Portion, qunntiiy, 268 

-, pait, 606 

Position, place, 619 

- , posture, 624 

-, tenet, 738 

Positive, actual, 33 

-, confident, 221 

-, definite, ‘281 

-, absolute, 625 

Possess, to have, 464 

-—,/o occupy, 475 

Possessions, 4 14 
Possessor, 623 
Possible, 626 
Post, 619 
Postj^ione, 282 
Posture,Vic/iofi, 30 

-. position, 624 

Potent, 628 
Potentate. 635 
Poverty, 626 
Pound, V. 149 
Pour, 626 
Power, 627 
Powerful, 628 
Practicable, 626 
Practical, 626 
Practice, 265 
Practise, 370 
Praise, 628 
Praiseworthy, r).)5 
Prank, 427 ' 

Prate, 115 
Prattle, 115 
Prayer, 628 
Precarious, 332 
IVecedencc. 636 
l^recedeiit, 366 
Preceding, 75 
Precc'pt, command, ‘200 

-, doctrine, 331 

- maxim, 564 

Piecinct, 144 
Precious, 756 
Precipitancy, 650 
IVecise, 23 
Pieclucle, 632 
Precursor, 414 
Piedicament, 698 
Predict, 415 
Predominant, 632 
Pre-eminence, 636 
Preface. 629 



Prefer, to choose^ 181 

-, to advancei 348 

Preferable, 34‘2 
Pioference, G36 
Prejudice, /na*, 137 

-, disadvantage^ 309 

Prt liminary, 633 
Prelude, 6.i9 
Premise, 6‘29 
Premeditation, 414 
Piepare, 404 
Preparatory, (i33 
Preponderate, 601 
Pie[)Ossessii)n, fnas, 137 

-, be„t, l.ia 

Pri posterous, 523 
Pieiopative, 6;0> 

Presume, ii. 593 

-, los 

Prescribe, to a/fintnt, 79 

-, lo dir/nte, 300 

Presi nption, 7r)4 
I’resent, 433 

-, to give, 435 

-, to xntrndme, 520 

Preserve, to keep, a'JO 

-, to save, 675 

Press, 629 
Picssini;, 630 
Piesurno, 629 
Prosuminsr, 630 
Presumption, 86, 770 
Piehuniptive, (i3i) 
Piesumptuous, 6.30 
PieteiK e, 631 
Pietend, 394 
Pretend to, 47 
Pretensiiin, claim, ()3' 

-, pretence, 6 11 

Pretext, 631 
Pietty, 125 
IVevail 0 ( 1011 , 6 16 
Prevail my;, 632 
Pievaleiit, 632 
Pievaricate, 361 
Prevent, to hinder, 472 

•-, to uniuipate, 632 

-, to uhvinte, 632 

Previous, antecedent, 75 

-, pretnninari/ 633 

Prey, 143 
Puce, cost, 252 

-, value, 756 

Pride, vanity, 633 

-, haughtiness. 6 14 

Priest, 191 
Primal y, 6.55 
Primitive, 635 
Prince, 635 
Principal, 180 
Principally, 359 
Principle, doctrine, 331 

-, motive, 635 

Piint, mm A, 558 
——, engravingf 617 
Pnor, 75 
Priority, 636 
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Pristine, 635 
Privacy, 636 

Privilege, prerogative, 636 

-, right, 670 

Pri^e, n. 162 

-, V. 767 

Probability, 172 
Piobity, 479 
Proceed, to advance, 42 

- to arise, 85 

Proceeding, transaction, 

637 

— - , process, 637 

Process, 637 
Procession, 638 
Protlaim. to announce, 73 

-, to declare, 275 

Proclamation, 276 
Procrastinate. 282 
Procure, to gam, 432 

-, to provide, 644 

Pn digal, 378 
Prodigious, 354 
Prodigy, 768 
Produce, n. 638 

-—, to afford, .50 

-, to effed. 31. 

-, to make. 555 

Product, 638 
Product! i\, produce. <>3^ 
vet lormunc'‘, 

639 

Profane, 521 
Pi of ess, 640 
Piofessioii, 155 
Proficiency, 640 
Profit, advantage, 43 

- , gatHf 428 

Profligate, 640 
Profundity, 290 
Profuse, ,378 
Profusene.ss, 640 
Pnifusion, f'»40 
Piogenitors, 413 
Progeny, 594 
Prugnuhtic, .595 
Prognosticate, 415 
1*1 og I ess, ptot'eeding, 637 

-—, pn^ctency, 640 

l*ri»gression, 640 
Progressive, 596 
Prohibit, 412 
Project, 29 4 
Piohfic, 396 
Proli.\, 306 
Prolong, 282 
Prominent, 641 
Piomiscuou.s, 641 
Promise, 641 
Piomote, 348 
Prompt, diligentf 307 

-, ready, 652 

Promulgate, 645 
Proneness, 498 
Pionounce, 7.55 
Proof, aigument, 8 I 
-, evidence, 642 
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Proof, expei'ienee, 372 
Prop, 717 
Propagate, 714 
Propensity, 498 
Proper, 669 
Property, goods, 444 

-, quality, 647 

Piopitious, auspicious, 110 

- , favourable, 39 I 

Prophesy, 415 
l*ro[)ortion, rate, 6.51 

-, symmetry, 7->.' 

Proportionate, 642 
Proposal, 643 
Propose, to offer, .592 

-, to purpo<‘e, 646 

Proposition, pro/>oA«/, 64.5 

-, sentence, 6»4 

Proprietor, 626 
Prorogue, 643 
Prosecute, 2 12 
Pioselyte, 246 
Pros}>eLt, xoew, 75s 

-, lands! ape, 75's 

Pros pel, 40 ^ 

Prospeiity, 765 
Prosperous, 4.0 
Proteit, to defend, i:79 

-, to save, 675 

I’lotest, 48 
l*rotract, 282 
Prove, to argue, S4 

-, to deuiuiisti ale, 6-! > 

Proverb, 114 
Piovide, ()44 
Providence, 644 
Provident, 164 
Prov uioii, 390 
1*10vuke, ajgravale, 52 

-, iu awaken, 1 I 1 

-, to excite, 31 >9 

Prudence, ^wef^mru/, 5‘27 

-, providence, ()41 

-, wisdom, 767 

Prudent, 644 
Prudential, 644 
Pry, ()45 
Plying, 264 

Publish, to announce. 73 

-, to declare, 275 

-, to divulge. f>1.5 

Puerile, 770 
Pull, 333 
Punctual, 364 
Punishment, 251 
Purchase. 156 
Pure, 189 
Purpose, s. 673 

-, to design, 292 

-, to prop se, 646 

Pursue, to folt'. w, 410 

-, to continue, ‘242 

Push, 646 
Pur, 646 
Putrefy, 671 

Quake. 687 
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Quail illation, 646 
Qualified. 207 
Qualify, to 404 

-, to temper, 647 

Quality, fanhum, 390 

-, property, 647 

Quality of, 390 
Quantity, ‘J68 
Quarrel, difference, 304 

-, hrotl, 647 

Quarter, 328 
Query, 64f5 
Question, s. 648 

-, to doubt, 331 

-, to ask, 91 

Quickness, 648 
Quiet, V. 78 

-, ease, ,137 

- , peace, 610 

Quit, .'i89 
Quiver, v. 687 
Quote, 18 j 

Race, course, 2.')6 

- , family, 387 

-, generation, 648 

Rack, V. 149 
Radiance, 649 
Radiati-, 689 
Rap;e, anger, 71 

-, madness, 553 

Raise, to heighten, 468 

-, to hft, 542 

Rally, 290 
Ramble, n. 369 

-, V. 761 

Rancour, hatred, 463 

-, malice, 556 

Uang'e, to class, 188 

——-, to wander, 761 

Rank, 188 
Ransom, 655 
Rapacious, 649 
Rapidity, 648 
Rapirn*, 649 
Rapture, 340 
Rare, 650 
Rash, 412 
Rashness, 650 
Rate, proportion, 651 

-, tax, 736 

-, value, 756 

-, V. 360 

Ratio, 651 
Rational, 652 
Ravage, n. 651 

-, V. 602 

Ravenous, 649 
Ray, gleam, 439 

-, beam, 651 

Raze, 284 
Reach, 376 
Ready, easy, 338 

-, apt, 652 

Real, actual, 3,3 
.. — - ', genuine, 519 
Realize, 428 


Realm, 719 
Reason, argument, 84 

-, cause, 167 

— — ■ . ■ , consideration, 230 

-, sake, 673 

Reasonable, fair, 383 

•-, rational, 652 

Rebellion, contumacy, 245 

-, isssurrection, 5 J 5 

Rebound, 652 
Rebuff, 656 
Rebuke, 178 
Recall, 8 
Recant, 8 
Recapitulate, 659 
Recede, 652 
Receipt, 653 
R<*ceive. to take, 733 

-, to admit, 37 

Recent. 582 
Reception, 653 
Recipiocal, 575 
Reciprocity, 517 
Recital, 658 
Recite, 659 

Reckon, to calculate, 157 

- to count, 053 

Reckoning, 22 
Reclaim, 653 
Recline, 653 
Recognise, 654 
Recoil, 652 
Recollection, 566 
Recoiiipenb(‘, < ompensation, 
206 

-, gratuity, 448 

Reconcile, 217 
ReconI, v. 355 

-, n. 654 

Recount, 657 
Recover, 654 
Recovery, C55 
Recreation, 69 
Recruit, 654 
Rectily, to amend, 66 

-, to correct, 25 I 

Rectitude, 655 
Redeem, 655 
Redress, 655 
Reduce, 655 
Redundancy, 368 
Reel, 717 
Refer, to ullud*‘, 62 
———, to rdute, 656 
Refined, 624 
Rehneinent, 261 
Reflect, to consider, 229 

-, to think, 741 

Reflection, 512 
Reform, to atnend, 66 
——, to correct, 251 

-, to reclaim, 653 

-, n. 656 

Refurmation, 656 
Refractoiy. 753 
Refrain, 14 
llefieK*!. 668 


Refuge, 98 
Refuse, to deny, 28(» 

-, to decline, 656 

-n. 334 

Refute, 224 
Regal, 671 
Regard, cure, 163 

-, to attend to, 102 

- - -, to esteem ,'IGO 

———, to consider, 229 

-, to refer to, 656 

Regardful, 568 
Regardless, 502 
Regimen, 411 
Region, 328 
Register, v, 355 

--, record, 654 

-, list, 545 

Regret, 208 

Regulate, to direct, >07 

-, to govern. 445 

Rehearse, 659 
Reign, 345 
Reject, 656 
Rejoiiidei, 74 
Relate, to refer, 656 

■ --, to recount, 657 

Relutiun, redtol, 658 

-—, rel <tive, (j5S 

Relative. (»5S 
Relationship, 531 
Relax, 658 
Relentless. 493 
Relianci*, 286 
Relics, 659 

Relief, 655 

Reh<*ve, to alleviate, 60 
, to help, 469 
Religious, 477 
Relinquish, to uhandon. . 

■ -, to leave, 539 

Relish, 7,34 
Reluctant. 107 
Remain, 241 
Remainder, 664 
Remains, leavings, 539 

-, reins, 659 

Rcniaik, 659 
Reniaikable, 377 
Remedy, v. 263 

-, n. 263 

Rcmembrant e, 566 
Remenihrancer, 573 
Reminiscence, 566 
Remiss, 581 

Remit, to forgive, 415 
" , to lelax, 658 

Remnant. 664 
Remonstrate, 374 
Remoise, 660 
Remote, 325 
Remuneiation, 20(> 
Rend, 149 
Renew,668 
Renovate, 668 
Renounce, 1 
Renown, 386 
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Renowned, .‘JS8 
Repair, OM 
Repaiation, 004 
Repartee, (>66 
Re|)ay, 6<).') 

Repeal, 9 
Repeat, 659 
Itepel, 656 
Repentance, 660 
Repetition, 661 
Repine, 209 
Reply, 74 
Report,/awe, 118 7 
Rejjose, !, 'S,i7 

-, V. 6r>:i 

Reprehension, 661 
Representation, 691 
Repress, 661 
Rejirieve, 662 
Reprimand, 178 
R(‘prisal. 665 
Reproach, tUsrredil, 31 1 

-, rontitniefy, (>62 

-, V. 139 

Reproach(ul, 662 
Reprobate, adj. (>40 

-, V. 66.1 

R<>pioo(', 661 
Rt'piove, 1.19, ir.S 
Repiij;narice, 1<)7 
Repupiant, 43 
Reputation, (hiirartn\ 17.') 

•- . fame, 386 

-, name, .577 

Repute. 577 
Request, 90 

-, n. 628 

Ri'cpure, 284 
Requisite, 579 
Requital, cotnpu/sation, 206 

-, rt trihutum, 666 

Rescue, 2.83 
Res«*aich, 36.5 
Resemblance, 5 13 
Resentment, 70 
Reservation, 663 
Reserve, n. 663 

-;- , V. 663 

Reside, .5 
Residue, 664 
Resign, to abandon, I 

-, to give up, 437 

Residue, 6(i4 
Resitjndtmn, 609 
Resist, .598 

Resolve, to determine, 298 

--—, fa aoive, 708 

Ri soiiite, 274 
Resolution, 256 
Resort to, 427 
Resource, 372 
Respect, to eaieert, 360 

-, to honour. 480 

-, to refer, 656 

Respectful, 336 
Respitis tolrrvai, 51.S 
-. reprieve 1)62 
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Response, 74 

Responsible, account aide, 74 

-, to he tesponsi" 

ble, 452 

Rest, cessation, 171 

-, repose, 337 

-, remainder, 6C4 

- , to found, 421 

-, to stand, 718 

Restitution, 664 
Restoration, restitution, 664 

--. recuvenj, (15.5 

Restore, 665 
Restrain, to coerce, 196 

-, repress, (>61, 771 

- , restrict, 665 

Restraint, 233 
Restrict, 14:5. 66.5 
Restriction, 233 
Result, 228 
Retain, to hold, 474 

-, to reserve, 664 

Retaliation. 665 
Retard, to 

-, to hinder, 6f>6 

Retinue, 6.38 
Retire, 652 
Retirement. 636 
Retort, ()06 
Retract, H 
Retreat, n 98 

-, v. 652 

Retribution, 666 
Retrieve, 654 
Retrospect, 666 
Return, to restore, (h‘.5 

-, to revert. 667 

Reveal, 645 
Revenge, 106 
Reverberate, 652 
Revere, 40 
Reverence, n. Ill 

-, to oftore, 40 

-, to honour, 480 

Reverie, 333 
Rever.se, 603 
Revert, 667 
Review, retmsjiect, 6(i6 

-, revtsaf. (»t»S 

Revile, 667 
Revtsal, 668 
Revision, 668 
Revive, 668 
Revoke, to abjure, 8 

-, to abolish, 9 

Revolt, defection, 279 

-, insurrection, 5l5 

Reward, 206 
Rhetoric. 343 
Riches, 668 

Ridicule, to laugh at, 535 

-, to deride, 290 

-, n. 069 

Ridiculous, 536 
Right, straight, 721 
-.just, 669 
-, n. 670 


Righteous, 4 12 
Rigid, 110 

Rigorous, aw.v/cr<, 110 

-, harsh, 461 

Kim, 144 
Rind, 700 
Ripe, 670 
Rise, n. 600 

-, to issue, 670 

-, to arise, 85 

Risk, 465 
Rite, 417 
Rivalry, 208 
Road, 671 
Roam. 761 
Robbery, 289 
Robust, 725 
Roll, 545 
Romance, 379 
Room, 710 
Rot, 671 
Rotundity, 671 
Rove, 76i 
Rough, abrupt, 11 

-, coarse, 195 

-, harsh, 461 

Roundness. f»71 
Round, n. 18,5 
Rouse, 111 
Rout, v. 124 
Route, 671 
Ko\al, 671 
Rub, ()72 
Rude, coarse, 195 

-, tmj>ertinent, 49 2 

Rueful, 617 
Rugged, 11 
Ruin, bane, 118 

-, destruction, 29^ 

-, downfall, .)8.5 

Ruinous, 297 
Rule, order, 598 

-, guide, 454 

-, maxim, 564 

- , V. 445 

Ruling, 632 
Rumour, 387 
Rupture, 672 
Ruial, 672 
Rustic, n. 255 
-, adj. 672 

Sacrament, 550 
Sacred, 478 
Sad, dull, 334 

-, mournful, 574 

Safe, 673 
Sage, 673 
Sagacious, 673 
Sagacity, 613 
Sailor, 677 
Salary, 62 
Sake, 673 
Salubrious. 465 
Salutary, 465 
Salutation. 673 
S.ilute, n. 673 
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Salute, V. 21 
Sanction^ 254 
Saiictiiy, 477 
Sane, 710 
Sanguinary, 674 
Sap, V. 674 
Sapient, 673 
Sarcasm, 669 
Satiate, 675 
Satire, ridicule^ 661 

-, w>i/, 767 

Satisfaction, compensutn.**, 

206 

, contetitmrid. 

239 

Satisfy, to p/ease-, 674 

-, to satiate, 675 

Saucy, 492 
Savage, cruet, 260 

- ^feronous, 3*^6 

Save, to dehvtr, 283 

-, to keep. 529 

-, to spare, (i75 

Saving, 590 
Saunter. 545 
Savour, 734 
Saw, sayingf 114 
Say, 711 
SaNirig, 114 
Scale, V. 84 
Scandal, 313 
Scandalous, 501 
Scanty, 120 
Scarce, 650 
Scarcely. 161 
Scarcity, 67<i 
Scatter, 713 
Scent, 703 
Scheme, 293 
Schismatic, 470 
Scholar, 676 
School, 676 
Science, 532 
Scott, 676 
Scope, 738 
Scorn, 236 
Scornful, 238 
Scream, 261 
Screen, 253 
Scribe, 769 
Scruple, 677 
Scrupulous. 227 
Scrutinize, 645 
Scrutuu, 365 
Scum, 334 
Scurrilous, 662 
Seal, 677 
Seaman, 677 
Search, u. 365 

- , V. .366, 680 

Season, 742 
Seasonable, 743 
Secede, 652 
Seclu-sion, 6,36 
Second, v. 678 

-, ad). 678 

Secondary. 678 


Secrecy, 215 

Secrety ciandestine. 187 

-, htddcny 678 

Secrete, 214 

-, oneself, 12 

Sectaiian, 470 
Sectary, 470 
Secular, 679 
Secure, certain, 170 

-, safe, 673 

Security, depcsit, 287 

- -y/enccy .395 

-—, to he sei urituy 

452 

Sedate, 213 
Sediment, 331 
Sedition, 515 
Sed itious, factious, .381 

-, tumultuous, 748 

Seduce, 63 
Sedulous, 679 
See, to look, 54S 

-, to percave, 680 

Seek, 680 
Seem, 680 
Seemlv, 126 
Seize,'5.37 
Seizure, 162 
Select, V. 182 
Self-conccMt, 681 
Self-hutticiency, 681 
Selt-will, 681 
Semblance, 692 
Senior, 681 

Sensation, sentiment, 685 

- 'ip'^hng, 393 

Sense, 393 

-, judgment, 682 

-, signification, 695 

Sensibility, 394 
Sensible, to he sensible, 393 

-, sensitive, 68.3 

-•, pereeptible, 683 

Sensitive, 6s3 
Sensualist, 68.3 
Sentence, decision, 274 

-, period, 684 

-, V. 684 

Sententious, 685 
Sentient, 68.3 
Sentiment, sensation, 685 

-, opinion, 597 

Sentinicntal, 685 
Sentinel, 453 
Separate, different, 304 

-, to abstract, Ki 

' — , to divide, 329 

-' ■ , to disjoin, 685 

Sepulchre, 449 
Sepulture, 1.53 
Seque’, 6s6 
Serene, 160 
Series, course, 6S6 

- order, 729 

Serious, eager, 336 

-, grave, 449 

SetVant, 686 


Service, avail, 7.55 

- b^neft, 133 

Servitude, 687 
Set, 646 
Set free, 425 
Settle, to compose, 212 

- , to determine, 406 

■ " — , to establish. 40.5 

-, to limit, 406 

Sever, 685 
Several, 305 
Severe, austere, 110 

-, harsh, 461 

-, strict, 724 

Sex, 430 
Shackle. 171 
Shade, 687 
Shadow,687 
Shake, to tremble, 687 
-, to agitate, 688 

Shallow. 730 
Shame. 314 
Shameless, 490 
Shape. 417 
Share, to dtvirle, 3.30 
-, to pirtuk', 608 

-, K. 6(i(» 

Sharp. 68s 
Shed, \. f»26 
Shelter, 9S 

-, to (‘over. 25.3 

-, to horhaul .457 

Shilt, 361 
Slime, 689 
Shock, 689 
Shocking, 410 
Shoot, 689 
Short, 690 
Shove, 646 

Show, outside appeor.nm 
692 

-, exhiLitton, 6(M 

-, parade, 692 

-, to point out, f»90 

-, to exhibit, 691 

Showy, 693 
Shrewd, 33 
Shriek, 261 
Shrink, 715 
Shudder, 6M7 
Shun, 109 
Shut, 194 
Sick, 693 
Sickly, 693 
Sickness, 694 
Sight, 691 
Sign, mark, 558 

-, signal, ()94 

Signal, 694 

-, memorable, 694 

Signalize, 694 
Significant, 69 1 
SigniflcatioTi, 695 
Signify, to express, 375 

-, to d* note, 285 

-j io imply, 695 

-, to arm/ 096 
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Silence, GDfi 
Siknit, fiiXi 
Silly, (i97 
Similnrity, ri43 
Sim lie, f)97 
Similitude, simile, (>97 

-, hkenrss, 543 

Simple, Mntf/t'f (>97 

-, si//i/j ()97 

Simulation, 098 
Sin, 2:)8 

Siiiceie, cantlid, Ifil 
•-, hrarty, 409 

-, truPf 098 

Sin{»le, solidary, 707 

-, o/ie, 590 

■- —, simple, 1)97 

Sinj;ular, single^ U97 

-, rare, 650 

-, particular, 608 

Sink, 380 
Site, 621 

Situation, rircutmtance, 184 

-, place, (j 19 

-■, condition, n98 

Size, 700 
Sketch, V. 283 

-, n. 700 

Sluliul, 192 
Skin, 701) 

Slack, 700 
Slander, 91 
Slant, V. 701 
Slavery. ()K7 
Sluuj;liter, n. 164 

- , V. 530 

Slay, 530 
Sleep. 701 
Sleep), 701 
Slender. 740 
Slide, 702 

Slij;ht cursory, 26') 

-, slender, 7 10 

- , V. 324 

Slim, 740 
Slip, 702 
Slope, 701 
Slothful, 496 
Slow, 702 
Slugj^ish, 496 
Slumber, 701 
Sly, 262 
Small, 546 
Smear, 702 
Smell. 703 
Smooth, 362 

Smother, to suppress, 720 

-, to suffocate, 729 

Snatch, 537 
Sneer, 676 
Souk, 704 

Sober, abstemious, 15 

-, graxye, 704 

Sobriet y, 571 
Social, convivial, 247 

-, sociable, 704 

Sociable, 70 4 


Society, association, 96 

-, community, 204 

-- , ft llowship, 395 

-, company) 705 

Soft, 705 
Soil, V. 718 
Sojouin, 5 
Soldier-like, 563 
Sole, 707 
Solemn, 419 
Solicit, 128 
Solicitation, 706 
Soiu itude, 162 
Solid,y;r//i, 40,3 

- , hard, 458 

-, substantial, 728 

Solitary, alone, 64 

-, sole, 707 

-, tlesei't, 707 

Solve, 708 
Some, 708 
Soon, 7(J8 
Sooth, 59 
Sordid, 565 
Sorrow. 50 
Sony. 708 
Sort, 530 
Soveieipn, 635 
Soul, 708 
Sound, adj. 710 

-, b. 710 

Source, origin, 600 

-, spring, 715 

Space, 710 
Spacious, 67 
Spare, afford, 51 
———, to save, 675 
Sparing, 590 
Spark, 129 
Spaikle, 689 
Speak, to say, 711 

-—, to talk, 7 11 

-, to utter, 7;)6 

Special, 712 
Species, .530 
Specific, 712 
Specimen, 248 
Specious, 67 
Speck, 140 
Spectacle, 691 
Spectator, 549 
Spectre, 760 
Speculation, 739 
Speech, aildress, 35 

-, larufunge, 533 

Speechless, 696 
Speed, V. 461 
Spend, to ej'haust, 712 

-, to expend, 712 

Sphere, 183 
Spill, 626 
Spirit, 73 
Spirited, 713 

Spiritual, incorporeal, 500 

-, ghostly, 7 13 

Spirituous, 713 
Spite, 556 
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Splendour, brightness, 152 

-, pomp, 554 

Splenetic, 440 
Split, 150 
Spoil, 143 
Spontaneously, 766 
Sport, amusement, 69 

-, play, 621 

- , V. 526 

Spoitive, 547, 62J 
Spot, place, 621 

-, stum, 140 

Spotless, 140 
Spout, V. 716 
Sprain, 721 
Spread, to scatter, 713 

-, to expand, 714 

-, circulate, 7 14 

Sprightly, cheetful, i8i) 

-, live.u, 547 

Spring, 713 

-, arise, 85 

-, to start, 715 

Sprinkle, 715 
Spiout, 716 
Spruce. 402 
Spurious. 716 
Spurt. 716 
Spy. 344 
S<|uandei, 712 
Squeamish, 390 
Squeeze, to break, 149 
— — -, to press, 629 
Stability, 231 
Stable, 403 
Start, p/'o/;, 717 

-, stick, 717 

Stagger, 717 
Stagnate. 718 
Stain, n. 140 

-, to colour, 197 

-, to soil, 718 

Stammer, 471 
Stamp, n. 558 

-, V. 677 

Stand, 718 
Standard, 260 
Stare, 429 
Start, 715 
Startle, 715 
State, condition, 698 

-, realm, 719 

Station, condition, 219 

•- , place, 619 

Stately, 5.)3 
Stay, n. 717 

-, V. 241 

Steadiness, 231 
Steal away, 12 
Steep, V. 704 
Step, 604 
Stern, 110 
Stick, n. 717 

-, to adheie, 719 

-, io Jix, 405 

Stifle, /o suppress, 720 
- , to suffocate, 729 
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Stigma, r>(il 

Stimulate, 317 
Still, V. 78 
Stipend, 62 
Stir, 720 
Stir up, 111 
Stock, 720 
Stop, n. 171 

-, to check, 170 

-, to huuler, 473 

- to stand, 718 

Store. 720 
Storm, l.')l 
Storv, anecdote, 69 

- tale, 721 

Stout, 2r)0 
Strain, stress, 72 J 
Stiaifjlit, 721 
Strait, 722 
Strange, 608 
Stranger, 7 *j 2 
Stratagem, 88 
Stray, 209 
Stream, n. 723 

-, V. 409 

Strengthen, 723 
Strenuous, 723 
Stress, strain, 7‘Jl 

-, emphasis, 724 

Stretch, 376 
Strict, 724 
Stricture, 71 
Strife, contentiony 72o 

- ", discord, 312 

Strike, 124 
Strip, 136 

Strive, to contend, 72 > 

- , to endeavour, 3.*)! 

Stroke, 142 
Stroll, 761 
Strong, co'jent, 197 

-725 

Structure. 340 
Struggle, 351 
Stubborn, 589 
Study, 103 
Stupid, 726 
Sturdy, 725 
Stutter, 471 
Style, n. 301 

-, V. 577 

Suavity, 726 
Subdue; to conquer, 226 

■ . ■) to overbear, 601 

-, to subject, 728 

Subject, matter, 564 

-, object, 587 

———, liable, 726 

-, subordinate, 727 

--, V. 728 

Subjoin, 49 
Subjugate, 728 
Sublime, 460 

SubmitiHive, cutnjdtant, 212 

-, humble, 483 

-- - ■ ■ ■, obedient, 586 

—--, passive, 610 


Submit, 211 
Subordinate, 727 
Suborn, 420 
Subservient, 727 
Subside, 728 
Subsist, 121 
Subsistence, 546 
Substantial, 728 
Substitute, 173 
Subterfuge, 361 
Subtle, 262 
Subtract, 277 
Subvert, 603 
Succeed, 410 
Successful, 420 
Succession, 729 
Successive, 729 
Succinct, 690 
Succour, 469 
Sutter, to admit, 3*' 

-, to let, 539 

--, to bear, 739 

Sullicient, 354 
Sutt'oeate, 729 
Sutt'rage, 760 
Suggest, to allude, 62 

-, to hint, 173 

Suggestion, 3tn» 

Suit, II. 628 

-, to agree, 55 

— toft, 404 
Suitable, 126 

--, couJhrmu(>/t, 223 

--, com cment, 245 

• —;-, chrrcsjtondent, lb I 

Suitor, 552 

Sullen, 440 
Sully, 718 
Summary, s. 11 

■-, adj. 690 

Summon, to tall, Ij'i 

• -, to u/r, J8t> 

Sundry, 305 
Supersede, 602 
Suj»eiticial, 730 
Superficies, 7.30 
Superfluity, .3t»8 
Superintendance, 514 
Superiority, 367 
Sui»erscription, 308 
Supine, 503 
Supple, 408 
Supplicate, 128 
Supply, 644 
Support, livelihood, 546 

- — , stag, 717 

-, to countenance, 254 

-, to hold, 476 

—. second, 678 

-, to suffer, 123 

- , to sustain, 731 

Suppose, to conceive, 80 

-, to think, 741 

Supposition, 225 
Suppositious, 716 
Suppress, to repress, 661 
-, to sii/lc, 720 


Sure, 170 
Surface, 730 
Surge, 762 
Suiiiiise, 225 
Suimount, 226 
Suipass, 3<>7 
Surprize, 768 
Surrender, 4:56 
Surround, 730 
Survey, retrospect, l n6 

-, vieir, 758 

Survive. (;(*3 
Susceptibility, .3m 
Suspimse, 332 
Suspi( ion, .328, r>2.> 
Susiai'i, 7.11 
Sustenance, 54(> 

Swam, 255 
Swallow up. 1 i 
Swai Ill, 575 
Swav, 5(15 
Swell, 4(>7 
Swei\c, 299 
Swiftness, (>48 
Syc-ophant, 407 
Syniliol, 39 s 
Symmetr}, 732 
Sympathy. 732 
Symptom, 55s 
Synod, 9.3 
System, 73.1 

Tacit, 696 
'raciturmty, ()9f 
Taint, 2.15 
Take, 733 

-heed, 454 

-hold ol,.5.l7 

-lea\e. 5.19 

-pains, 5,12 

Tale, novel, 

-, story, 721 

1 alent.yhc////y, 6 

- ,yi t, 

-. genius, 5i(, 

'I’alk, 711 
'I'alkative, 731 
Tall, 472 
Tame, 431 

'runtalize, to aygraraie, 

-, to tease, 7.36 

Tardy, 702 
Tarnish, 718 
'rurry, 545 
'rartness, 27 
Task, 769 
Tuzte, palate, 605 

- favour, 7li4 

- i genius, 73 § 

Taunt, 736 
Tautology, 661 
Tax, duty, 735 

-, rate, 736 

Teach, 506 
1 ear, v. 149 
Tease, 736 
Tedious, slow, 702 
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Tcnlioust weartaomr, 7f) 1 

Te^unient, 734 
Tell, 711 
Temerity, 050 
'I'emper, dt»po*ition^ 323 
. framei 422 

-, humour^ 484 

-, V. 647 

Temperament,/ram#-, 422 

__ iemfteratufej 

737 

TtMiiperanee, 571 

Temperate, 15 
Temper atme, 737 
Tern petit, 151 
Temple, 737 
Temporal, 679 
Temporary, 737 
Tomporizirnr, 744 
Tempt, fo allutt, 63 

-, to triff 748 

Tenacious, 73.8 
Tendency, inrhnahott, 4'38 

-, f/ri//, 73S 

Tender, v. 592 
Tenderness, 134 
Tenet, Jottrme, .331 
———, fmituin, 738 
Term, nrtuie, 87 

- —, /imi/, 738 

———, u'ordy 769 
Terminate, to comp/ttc, 210 

— - . to end, 350 

Terrible,yorwiu/a/*/e, 419 

-, terrific, 3‘Jl 

TerriHc, 391 
Territory, 739 
Terror, 58 

Test, 372 
Testify, 375 
Testimony, 612 
Thankfulness, 739 
Theolop;ian, 339 
Theory, 739 
Therefore, 740 
Thick, 740 
Thin, 740 

Think, to rcjlrct, 741 

-—, to snpfH/ge, 741 

Thouj^ht, 486 
'I'houj'htful, 742 
Thoughtless, 581 
Threat, 742 
Til I eaten ill g, 490 
Thrifty, 590 
Thrive, 408 
Throng, 575 
H’hrow, 166 
Thrust, 646 
Thwart, 598 
Tide, 723 
Tidings, 583 
Tie, 138 
Tillage, 262 
Time, durtitiox, 13.5 

— . , aeoMon, 7 12 

—— , period, 741 


Timely, 743 
Times past, 419 
Timeserving, 744 
Timid, .52 
Timorous. 52 
Tinge, 197 
Tint, 198 
Tire, 764 
I'liesome, 764 
Title, 576 
Toil, 769 
Token, 558 
Tolerate, 38 
Toll, 731 
Tomh, 4 19 
Tone, 710 
Tongue, 53.3 
Too, 64 
3'ool, 515 
Toi merit, n. 744 

-, V 73(. 

Torpid, 586 
Torture, 744 
Toss, 6b7 
Total, ffroKX, 452 

-, u'ho/e. 765 

Totter, 717 
Touch, 2 M 
Tour, circuit, 183 

-, exrurxioti, 369 

Trace, v. 201 

-, n. 560 

3Vack, 500 
'Fract, may, 360 

-, district, 328 

Tractable, .3.10 
Trade, business. 155 

-, trajfic, 744 

Trallic, 744 
Tiain, 638 
Traitorous, 745 
Trarujuillity, 610 
Transact, 581 
IVansuction, 638 
Transcend, .307 
Transcribe, 248 
Transfiguie, 715 
Transform, 745 
Transgress, 508 
Transgression, 591 
Transient, 737 
Transitory, 737 
Transparent, 612 
Transport, v. 122 

-, n. 340 

Tiavel, 526 

Treacherous,yai/A/ej».?, 384 

-, insidtom, 511 ' 

-, traitorous, 745 

Tieasonable, 746 
Treasure, v. 74.5 
Treat, 392 
Treat for, 581 
Treatise, 360 
Treatment, 746 
Tremble, 687 
'rrembling, 746 


IVemendous. 391 
Tremor, of/itation, 5.3 

-, tmnbhng, 74f) 

Trepidation, agitation, 53 

---, trembling, 7 If. 

Trespass, ,091 
Trial, attempt, 101 

—. ejtperimrnt, 372 

Tribute, 734 
Trick, n. 88 

- , V. 368 

Trifling, 746 
Trip, .369 
Trivial. 716 
Troop. 7 17 
Tioiiblc, to a^int, 00 

—. to Hist mb, 7 17 
Troubles, 30 > 

Troublesome, 7 47 
Truck. .3oS 
True. 698 
Trust, hthef, 130 
-, hope, ‘181 

I'rustv, 384 

Truth’, 747 

Trv. 748 

Tug, 333 

Turn file. 385 

Tumid, 748 

Tumult, 156 

Tumultuary, 748 

'TumultiiDus, tumultuiirtj. 74 

-, turbulent 7 l‘' 

Tuibulent, 748 
Turgid, 74b 
Turn, 166 

-, to bend, 749 

-, to wind, 749 

Tuirl, 749 
Twist, 749 
Type, 398 
Tyrannical, 13 

Ultimate, 534 
Umpire, 627 
Unbelief, disbelief. .11 o 

-. tnfidelity. 7 50 

Unblemished, 140 
Unbodied, 500 
Unbounded, 146 
Unceasingly, 498 
Uncertain, 332 
Unconcerned, 502 
Unconquerable, 5-2 
Uncover, 750 
Uncoveretl, 119 
Undaunted, 143 
Undeniable, 504 
Under, 750 
Undermine, 674 
Understand, 216 
Understanding, 75] 
Undertaking, 102 
Undetermined, 751 
Uneven, 590 
Unfaithful, 384 
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Uofeelinj^, AS) 

Unfold, 752 
Ungovernable, 753 
Unhappy, 752 
Uniform, 357 
Unimportant, 752 
Uninterruptedly, 498 
Unite, to addf 3*4 
— ” , to cotmecty 22() 

Universal, 430 
Unlearned, 48B 
Unlettered, 4*58 
Unless, 753 
Unlike, 305 
Unlimited, 146 
Unmerciful, 4<(0 
Unoflending, 753 
Unquestionable, 504 
Unravel, 752 
Unrelenting, 493 
Unruly, 753 
Unsearchable, 753 
Unsettled, 751 
Unspeakable, 753 
Unspotted, 140 
Unsteady, 751 
Untoward, 113 
Untruth, 754 
Unutterable, 753 
Unwilling, 107 
Unworthy, 754 
Upbraid, 139 
Upon, 10 

Uprightness, honesty, 479 

■ —-, rectitude, 655 

Uproar, 156 

Urbanity, 72G 
Urge, 347 
Urgent, 630 
Usage, custom, 754 

- treatment, 746 

Use, n. 755 

- , V. 346 

Use endeavours, 532 
Usually, 203 
Usurp, 62 
Utility, 42, 755 
Utter, to express, 375 

■ ■ " , to speak, 755 

Vacancy, 755 
Vacant, etnpiy, 346 

-, idle, 488 

Vacuity, 755 
Vague, 549 
Vain, idle, 488 

-, ineffectual, 756 

V alouT, 147 
Valuable, 756 
Value, n. 756 

- , V. 757 

Vanish, 310 
Vanity, 633 
Vanquish, 226 
Variable, 175 
Variation, 174 

-, variety. 755 


Variety, variation, 757 

-, difference, 303 

Various, 305 
Varnish, 441 
Vary, to chunye, 173 

-, tn differ, 302 

Vast, 354 
Vaunt, 411 
Vehement, 759 
Veil, 192 
Velocity, 648 
Venal, 7:>7 
Venerate, 40 
Venial, 757 
Venom. 023 
V'enture, 46.> 

Veracity, 747 
Verbal, 757 
Verge, 144 
Versatile, 175 
Vestige, 560 
Vex, to displease, 321 

-, tu tease, 736 

Vexation, 758 
Vexatious, 747 
Vice, crime, 258 

-, imperfection, 491 

Vit iijity, 5b2 
VicWhitude, 174 
Victor, 227 
Vie, 725 
V iew, atm, 56 

-, prospect, 758 

- , V. 548 

Vigilant, 761 
Vigour, 352 
Vile, 120 
Vilify, 667 

Vindicate, to assert, 95 

-, to ttventje, J06 

—. , to defend, 279 

Violate, 508 
Violence, 413 
Violent, 759 
Visage, 379 
Visib.e, 77 
Vision, 760 
Visionary, 356 
Visitant,* 4,54 
Visitor, 454 
Vivacious, 547 
Vivacity, 73 
Vocabulary, 301 
Vocal, 757 
Voice, 760 
Void, 346 
Volatility, 543 
Voluntarily, 766 
Voluntary, 448 
Voluptuary, 683 
Voracious, 649 
Vote, 760 
Vouch, 48 
Voyage, 526 
Vulgar, 202 

Wages, 62 


Wait for, 760 

-on, 103 

Wakelul, 761 
Wan, 605 

Wander, to deviate. 299 

•-, to stroll, 761 

Want, II. 626 

Ware, s. 202 
Warlike, 563 
Warm, 466 
Warmth. .402 
Wauling, 39 
Warrant. 452 
Wary, 168 
Waste, to spend, 712 

-, to consume, 296 

AV'atch, to guard, 453 

- , to ohsirve, 588 

Watchful. 761 
Water. 677 
Waterman, 677, 762 
Wave, 762 
W aver. 409 
Wavering, 752 
W'uv. 763 
WVak, 763 
W'eakeii, 763 
Weakness. 492 
Wealth. 668 
Weapons. 86 
W'eanness. 391 
Wearisome. 764 
W eary, 764 
Wedding. 562 
Wedlock, 563 
W'eep, 261 

W'lMght, impurtonce, 495 

- , hciinnt ss, 7(iA 

-, harden, 765 

W'eighty, 467 
W'ell-being, 765 
Welcome, 17 
W^ellare, 765 
W^heeille, 196 
W’him, 424 
W'himsical, 389 
Whirl, 749 
WMiole. ail, 59 

-, entire, 765 

W'holesonu*. 465 
Wicked, bad, 116 

.— , inujuitouSf 76 C 

Wide, 534 
Will, V. 7G6 
Willingly, 766 
Wilv, 262 
W'in, 26 
W'lnd, V. 749 
W'isdom, 767 * 

Wish, to desire, 294 

-, to will, 766 

Wit, inytmity, 508 

-, humour, 767 

Withdraw, 652 
Withstand, 598 
Without intermisMOii, 498 
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